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Quartering  Machine,  Electrically  Driven..    SBff* 
Quereau.  Tonnage  Ratings,  M-  M.  Report.     27^ 


'Radial  Drill.  Special  Tapping,  Fosdiok.  .  .  . 
■Railroad  Shops.  .Management  of.  Cozurt.. 
■Railway  Shops,  by   R.  H.   Soule, 

?1.   81,    121*,   161,   203,   349,   393 
-  Reading   Locomotive    Shops.    P.    &    R.    Ry., 
9*.    52'.    <'■!*.    156*.    t.S^*.    235*.    356*, 

"  Reaming  Aihutt>m%Tit  if(»r  ,BB'*   Strap.-^ 

•  Record  n<v.<i'^.  4.5j«c«ni«)tjv('.',  (^onvc'nicnt. .  .  . 
.  Record-lUeaking*  Driver-Ti.c   Turning.  .  .  . 

.   Relief  'v'alVf.    'AfhnA<:r   Automatic 

=   Rensselaeriiji)und1i«iliie.   V.   V    fl .".  f 

Rhod<ifi:  J^ln'jii   Slots',  ijf   Kiivflfl**  ••    •  .  •  -  .  • 
■Rhodes,  Steel  X'nueriraruej   aae  Cat;i, 

Rings.  Pijtton,  ^olid  aty]  .Solid  Pistons.  ,, . 
-Rod   Strap*.  .'»fc*n^i^c."  Atla/^lfmrnt   for,.., 

'.-  Roundhij'n^e  ••:<'n.-  cUVi*.  TJ,   Y.  C 

V  Rules.  "Per  Diem."  tt>r  Care- Hire,  Opera- 
tion   of    / . . , 

Royersford  P.  &  M.  Co.,  Punch  and  Shears 


272* 

i;:s 

433 

403* 
385* 

w 

2r-i: 
2ir; 

4%3'' 

385* 

.19* 

•  ■      . 

•:jo 

471* 


Safest  Place  in  a  Train .\  ....  .      201 

St.   John  Grate   Bar 385* 

Salaries  of  Motive  Power  Officers 100 

Sanderson.  Gas  Engine  In  Railway  Senii  e  ."n V 
Sanderson.   Steel  Underfraraes  and  Car=..      216 

Santa  Fe  Type.   Locomotive 372* 

Sayre  Locomotive  Shops,  L.  V.  R.  R..234.  25&* 
St.  Paul  Locomotive  Shops,  Great  Northern  234* 
Scholarships     of    the     Master     Mechanics' 

Assn 333 

Scrap    Platform,   Collinwood   Shops 362* 

Seamless     Boilers.     Construction     by    Enr- 

hardt   Pressing   Process 191* 

Sebastian    Lathe  Co..    Improved    Lathe ...  .    34.') • 

Seeley.  P.   E..  Cast-iron  Car  "W!heels 135 

Seley,  C.  A.,  Steel  Frames  for  Cars 209* 

Sellers.    Wm..    &    Co..    Wheel    Boring    yta- 

chine.    Motor-Driven     246* 

Shaper.    New   Design.    Motor-Driven 425* 

Shaper.   Motor-Driven.   Power  Test  of 130* 

Shapers.  Examples  of  Motor-Driven ..  2*59*.  29n» 
Sharp   .loumal   Box . 78* 


Shear.  Combined  I'unch  unfl,    Royersford..    4'il* 
Slieedy    Cinulalitig    I'ipe,    l^ocomotivo   Cyl- 
inders          330* 

Shop   as  a  School 67 

Shop  Buildings,  Spaces  Between  insurance     41 ;; 

Shop  Floor  Construction,   Good 44u 

Shop,    Ideal    Small   Car !.•_ 

Shop  Improvements,  ,lackson  Power  I'lant, 

M.    C 88* 

Shoj)   .Management.    Km II road.   Cozad 438 

Shop,   Old.   Good   Work   from 414 

Shops,   Collinwootl,  L.   S.   &   .M.   S 20, 

22*,   41*.   102*.   14,".',    l,S»i*,   2(1(1*,   334*. 

;i62*.   4oy*,   444* 
Shops,   Electrically-Driven.    M.    .M.   Report.    279* 

Shops   in  Desert   Wastes 371 

Shops.    Locomotive.    .McKees    Rocks.    P.    & 

L.    E 395*.  454* 

Shops,  Locomotive,  Sayre,  L.  V.  R.  R. .234,  2i>9* 
Shops,  Locomotive,  St.   Paul,  Great  North- 
ern        234* 

Shops.    Railroad.    Electricity    in 64 

Shops.   Design  of  Railway.  R.  H.   Soule, 

61.   81,    121*.    161,   203.   349.   393,   433 
Shops.   Itcading  Ix)comotive.   P.  &  R., 

9*.   52*.   114*,    156*.   182*.   235*.   356*.   40?* 
Shops.  Topeka  Locomotive.   A..  T.   &  S.   P.. 

321*.    377* 

Side  Bearings  and  Center  Plates 310* 

,-Mdc    lieariiigs  and  Cen.    Plates.  Anti-Fric- 
tion.  Elicct  on  Train  Resistance,  P.  & 

'  L.   E.    R.    R 135 

Side   Bearings   for  Tenders 383 

Si<le-|)oor    Suburban    Passenger    Cars.    Illi- 
nois  Cential :ji'4*.   ;:27*,   358*,   370.   414 

Signaling.    Railroad.    Uniformity    in ISO 

Sleeping   Cars.    Goodell.    Originator   of.  .  .  .      448 
Slichtcr,   Variable-Speed   Alt. -Current   Mo- 
tors          297 

Slide  vs.  Piston  Valves.  L.  S.  &  M.  S 260* 

Slings  and  Beam,  Crane,  Designs  for 164* 

Small,   Steel    I'nderframes  and  Cars 214 

Sniilh   &    -Mills.    Motor-Driven    Shaper 291* 

SmUh.  R.  D..  Steel  Underfraraes  and  Cars     215 
Smoke- Box  Pjactice,  Modern,  Now  Under- 
stood    .Abroad 451 

Soapsuds    in   Air  Compressors 338 

Solid   Piston  and  Solid  Rings 443* 

Soule.   R.   H..  Railway  Shop  Design. 

16.  81.  121*,  161,  203.  349.  393,  433 

Soule's  Articles  on   Railroad   Shops 60 

Southern  Ry.  of  France.   4-Cyl.    Bal.   Com- 

4K)und    Locomotives    5* 

Southern  Pacific.   4 — 4 — 2   Locomotive....    329* 

Special   Apprentice.  The 140.   181,    241 

Specifications   for  Locomotive   Axles 30G 

Spring    Centering    Device    for    Locomotive 

Trucks    192* 

Springfield  Mach.  T.  Co..  Ideal  Lathe 27* 

Springfield     .Mach.     T.     Co..     .Motor-Driven 

Lathe 194*.   265* 

Stacks    (See   American    Ex(;iNt3:u   Tests), 

149*.   162*.   302*.  327» 

Star    Improved    Engine   Indicator 79* 

Starving   Injectors    7 

Staybolt  Breakages.  Effect  of  Heat  on....      401 

Staybolt   Iron,   Vibration   Test  of 472 

Stavbolts,   Dangerous  Practice  of  Plugging     432 

Stavbolts,    Hollow.    Tests    of 424 

Staybolts.    Why   do   They    Break 437 

Steam    and    Air   Connections.    M.   C.    B.   Re- 
port         279* 

Steam   Trap.    Morehead    Return 272* 

Steam  Turbine  from  Operating  Standpoint  296* 
Steam  Turbine,  New  DeLaval  Factory....  37 
Steam  Turbine  t'ower  Plant.  Mox.  Cetit...  466* 
Steam  Turbines.  WestioKbouse.  for  P.  R.  R.  429 
Steel   Car   Development.  P.  R.  R.   352*.   402.   435* 

Steel  Cars  on  the  B.  &   L.  E 168* 

Steel  Cars.  100.000-l.b..  C.  B.  &  Q 407* 

Steel  Frame  Box  Cars 226 

Steel  Frames  for  Box  Cars.  Seley 209* 

Steel   I'nderfraines  and  Steel  Cars.  Letters 

from    Railroad   Oftlcials 213 

Steon.    Flvwli.'els    on     Machine   Tools 447* 

Steen,  J.  C.  Group  Driving  of  Tools 241* 

Steen.   J.   C.   Planer  Driving.   Variations  of 

Pownr    Required     173* 

•.'tentoe  Shaper  Co.     Mofor-Dfiven    Shaper.    271* 

Stokers.  Mechanical,  in  Rolling  Mills 37 

Stoiehonse  Yard  Crane 304* 

Stiirtevant.    B.   F.   Co..    New  Fotindry 431* 

Suburban  Ixxotnotive.  Powerful  English..  115* 
Suburban  lyicomotive  Six-Coupled.  P.  &  R  364* 
Subwav  Cars    New  York.  Tnterbo rough  Co.      95* 

Supefliealing.  .\n  Advance  Step  in 332 

Supplement — Tabular    Comparison    of    Re- 
cent  Locomotives .Tune  Issue 

Switch  Eimine  with  Crane.  A..  T.  &  S.  P.  .    391* 


Table.  Hydraulic  Drop.  B.  &  M.  R f" 

Technical    Training.    Value   of 419 

Technolexiron.    The    372 

Tendt;r   and   Pilot   Coupler.   Washburn....  202* 

Tenders.    Side    Bearings    for 383 

Testing    Plant.    Locomotive.    Cornell    Uni- 
versity       109 

Testing   Plant.    Locomotive,   St.   Louis   Ex- 

j)osition     266 

Test    of   Fireproof   Paint 46." 

Test    of   Oil-Burning   Locomotive,   A..   T.   & 

S.    F 97* 

T.'st    of   Staybolt    Iron 472 

Tests.    The   American   Bnoineer 70. 

82*.    140.    149*.    162*.    227.    239.    302*.  327* 

Tests,    American-   Enc.infer.    .\   Suggestion  383 

Tests   of  Brake   Shoes    I^aboratory 270 

Tests   of   Hollow   Staybolts 424 

Tests  of  Locomotives.  Fireboxes  and  Com- 

pouncling    197 

Tests  of  Locomotives,  Prussian  State  Rail- 
ways       195 


Te.-ts,    Oil    Fuel    on    Locomotives,    B.    &    M. 

R.     it J8(i 

Thermit,   A   I'roces-  of  Cast    Welding I,j8 

'I'll  .mpsi.ii.  'I  he  App.eniice  (Jucstioii 43*j 

Thieading,    .Novel    .vlethod    lor  Pipe 419 

'lime    Element,    InflUtiKe    Ui»oii    .Mechanical 

and   Tran.-.poriation    Matters 83,    1<J8 

Tiro   Boring   Records,    \ve  t   Albany   Shops.  420 

Tirtjs,    l»;omotive.    Allowance    for    Wear.  .  247* 

Ton-.Mile    Statistics    of    Locomotives 3(J7 

Tonnage  Ratings.  Effect  on  Transportation 

Costs,     Quereau     275 

Tonnage    Rating   System.    Proper  Handling 

•   of.    Whkersham     325 

Tool,   Fillet   for  Car  Axles 237* 

Tools,  Improved,  Require  Improved  Work- 

meu    2W 

Tool    Steel.    Novo lu 

Tool    Steels,    .\ction    of    New 41H 

Tool    Steel    Tests,    Collinwood    Shops 206* 

Topeka  Conference,    V.    M.   C.   A.,    Railroad 

IJranch      157 

Topeka    J^ocomotive    Shops,    A,.    T.    &    S. 

F.  Ry 321*.  377* 

rracing   Blue-Prints,   Drawing  Table  for.  .  116* 

Traction    Increa-ser    and    Weights 299 

Tractive  Power  of  locomotives.  Chart  for.  239* 

Train   Break-in-Twos.   Some  Causes 414 

Transportation,  Passenger,   in  New  York. .  51 

Trap,    Steam,    Morehead    Return 272* 

Traveling  Eng.  Assn.,  "Front  End"   Ques- 
tion      ', 426 

Traveling    Engineers'    Convention 379 

Traveling  Engineers,   Premium  Plan   for, .  62 
Triumph      Electric      Co.,      .Motor      Driving 

Equipment  for  Woodworking  Machinery  376* 
Truck,  Four-Wheel  Metallic,  for  Passenger 

Cars    1^7* 

Trucks,    Brill.    Development   of 428 

Turner,   Steel   Underframes  and  Cars 21.5 

Turntables,  Cost  of  Operating  &y  Power. .  17 


Underframes  and  Cars,  Steel,  Letters  from 

Officials    213 

Underground   Ry.   Cars,   New    York 95* 

Uniformity    in    Railroad    Signaling 180 

Valve    Model' Colvln's,    New   Design....  V.  345* 

Valve,    Relief,    Zehnder    Automatic 250* 

Valves,    Piston     '. 305 

Valves,    Piston,    Defense    of 241 

Valves.    Piston,    for    4-Cyl.    Compounds...  293* 

Valves,    Piston,    in    Drifting 388 

Valves,   Piston,   M.    .M.    Report 274 

Valves.  Piston  vs.  Slide.  L.  S.  &  M.   S....  260* 

Van  Alstyne.  Steel  Underframes  and  Cars.  217 

Vanderbilt   Brake   Beam    158* 

Vanderbilt    50-Ton  Coke   Cars 323* 

Variable-Speed  Alternating-Current  Motors  297 

Variable  Speed   Drives  and  Feeds 4.'; 

Vibration   Test  of   Staybolt    Iron 4-72 


Wabash   R.    R.,    4 — 4—2    Locomotive 437* 

Wachter  Liquid  Glue,  The  New.     315 

Waitt.   Steel   Underframes  and  Cars 215 

Waldron,   Steam  Turbine.  A.   S.   .M.   E.   Re- 
port       296 

Wanted — Results     (Editorial)     180 

Washburn   Tender  and   Pilot  Coupler 2(i2* 

Waste.    Grading.    ".Merit    Marking   System"  117 
Water    Softening    Installation,     Extensive, 

P.    &    L.    E 400,  449* 

Whter  Softening  on   Largo   Scale 395 

Wiiter-Tuhe    Ivocoinotive    Boilers 368 

Waugh   Spring  Draft  Gear.   New .346* 

Waycott  ■  llrakebeam.    The    New 283* 

Wear.    .Mlowaice   for.    Locomotive  Tires.  .  .  247* 

Wear.    Limits   of.   Crosshead    Pins 462* 

Webb.    F.    W..    Personal 8 

Welding    .Machine.    Flue.    Pneumatic 19* 

W<  kling.    Theimit    fasting    Process 158 

Wellmaii-Street     Steel     Hnpi.er    Car 343* 

We-tingliousc  Steam  Turbines   for  P.   R.   R.  429 
What    Motive   Power  Officers   Are  Thinking 

About    i::6,   177.   407 

Wheel   Floi.st  and  Traverser.  Car  Shop....  450* 

Wheel    Press.    Niles,    Elevating   .Mechanism  344* 

Whc>cls.    Car.    Better    Cast-iron 32 

Wheels.    Cast -Iron    307* 

Wheels,    Cast-iron    and    Brake-Shoes 79 

Wheels.    Cast-Iron     Car     Improved    Treat- 
ment  of    1 35 

Whiiestone.    Steel    I'nderframes   and   Cars.  218 

Wickersham.  R    S.,  Tonnage  Rating  System  325 

Wickhorst.  Lignite  Burning  in  Locomotives  231* 

Williams.    Steel   l.Tnderframcs   and   Cars...  21." 

WiNon.    George   F..    Personal 53 

Wiring  Tunnel.    Reading  Shops 356* 

Wood  Planer  and   .Matcher.   Woods 118* 

Wood.  R.  D..  &  Co..  Boiler  Tools.  Hydraulic  l-'iC* 

Woods   Ma.  h.   Co.-IIol.   Chisel    Mortiser.  .  .  36* 

Woods  Mach.  Co..  Planer  and  Matcher.  .  .  .  118* 
Woods  Mach.  Co..  Woodworking  Mac-hinery, 

Electrically    Drivt-n    294* 

Woodworking       Machinery,       Electrically- 
Driven    294*,  375* 

Woodworking    Tools.    Hollow    Chisel    Mor- 
tiser      36* 

Work  Out  of  an  Old  Shop,  Good 414 

Wright.  R.  v..  Application  of  Motor  Driv- 
ing to  Old  Tools  124*.  165*.  219*.  410*.  441* 


Young  Man's   Chances  To-day.... 369 

Y.   M.  C.  A.,  Educational   Dept 78 

Y.  M.  C.  A..  Topeka  Conference,   Railroad 


Zehnder  Automatic  Cylinder  Relief  Valve,    250* 
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The  appointment  of  iMr.  Deems  to  the  newly  created  posi- 
tion of  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  Van- 
(lerbilt  Lines  is  one  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce,  not 
only  because  of  the  fitness  of  the  selection,  but  because  of  the 
far-reaching  and  broad-minded  policy  of  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  a  part.  It  is  not  alone  a  recognition  of  the  growing 
importance  of  motive  :;.;.:.  ■■■■■  ■-.  .„ .  >  v  ,\.. :  -7  ■</>:.:;. 
power   i)roblems,   it   is    ■'•',:''.'.    :^   ■  .-^^ •  •  v   '.  ; .    /  " 

a    significant     indica-   .:■■■■■,/-.';;:.■'■:, :\'[----:y'\y _.:;■'  -' 
tion  of  appreciation  of      , 
the  pos.sibilities  of  ad-       . 
vantage  to  be  had  by      : 
lirawing    together    to 
one  general  offi(!er  the   ;.  . 
engineering,  operating    ... 
and     commercial      re- 
sponsibilities    of     the    ■ 
motive    power    branch 
of  the  operation  of  a     ., 
combination     of     rail-    •   ' 
roads.     In  such  a  pol-   ry- 
icy  the  allied  Vander-    ►>'.: 
l)ilt    roads    inaugurate 
a     plan     which     will     ■' 
bring    to    the    owners 
results  of  the  concen- 
tration  of   ownership, 
which  could  not  other- 
wise be  obtained.  The 
widely  different  ideas 
of  the  individual  offi- 
cers of  allied  lines  like 
these,  as  expressed  in 
practice,      result      in 
large      expenditures 
which  might  be  saved 
by  uniformity  of  con- 
struction and  methods 
of     handling     motive     :' 
power     matters.       No    Z  . 
one    can    predict    the    ^^^. 
value  of  this   step   to    ^-V 
these  roads.     It   is  a    .  ; 
business  move    which      ■ 
is   entirely   in   accord    :■: 
with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and   one   which    ••  • 
will,  unquestionably,    :\ 
bring  most  important     \ 
and     far-reaching     re- 
sults similar  to  those 
obtained     by     concen-    ':  •     '• -^ v    '  ^    /  ^^   r-.;^^^ 
tration   so  often   seen  V/':^'^^:'';'/  :C^^ 

in  connection  with  large  industrial  combinations.        '  ' 

Some  months  ago  the  mechanical  officers  of  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Big  Four,  Michigan  Central, 
Boston  &  Albany,  Nickel  Plate,  P.  &  L.  E.  and  Lake  Erie  & 
Western— all  closely  related  Hues— formed  an  association  to 
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confer  upon  questions  relating  to  equipment  with  a  view  of 
establishing  uniform  practice  and  avoiding  the  unnecessary 
differences  in  present  construction  which  characterized  the  in- 
dividual railroads,  the  underlying  idea  being  to  work  toward 
a  reduction  of  construction  to  a  common  system  to  be  adopted 
by  all.  These  roads  operate  lO.uOO  miles  in  a  territory  of  the 
densest  traffic;  tney  include  3,625  locomotives,  3,602  passenger 
and  148,105  otner  cars.  This  organization,  of  which  Mr.  A.  M. 
Waitt  is  Chairman  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Whyte  secretary,  has  al- 
ready accomplished  a  number  of  standards -and  now  has  sev- 
eral important  problems  under  way,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  pooling  of  freight  equipment.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Deems  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  plan  and  it  places  a  general 
officer  over  the  strictly  Vanderbilt  lines.  In  its  scope 
and  possibilities  the  position  is  unique  in  this  lountry  and  it 
is  believed  that  there  is  none  like  it  in  the  world.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  Mr.  Deems  will  reach  far  beyond  the  material 
to  the  personnel.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  direct  the 
;:;;.:;.;  r.'/^7.-:;  ■  .:.,\--,:      various   motive   i»ower 

V^;.;:    /;:i\^^;:v";f   :..  ^  •  :     .:\.^      departments   of   these 

■ '■  ■  ■        7"''.V'''"   -  -  roads,      which      is      a 

task  requiring  the 
best  knowledge  of  the 
work,  (he  most  care- 
ful and  accurate  judg- 
ment and  the  widert 
experience.  .  r. .  .'  V , 
l  Mr.  Deems  comes  to 
fciis  new  offi<e  thor- 
oughly understanding 
tois  problem  and  after 
an  extended  experi- 
ence, which,  in  addi* 
tlon  to  his  railroad 
work,  iJWiudes  the  di- 
.rection  of  next  to  the 
largest  locomotive 
building  establishment 
in  the  country.  In  this-: 
way  he  combines  rail- 
road and  commercial 
experience,  without 
which  no  one  would 
attempt  such  responsi- 
bilities. There  is  prob- 
ably no  line  of  indus- 
try' so  great!  v  in  need 
of  the  appli»ation  of 
business  principles 
than  th°  part  c*'  rfiil- 
toa'.l  oVt»*aru"'n  *wf/ich 
iltfti'is'with  foi  omotives. 
Ihe  esta')lis'imei't  ot 
t;^i'5i '  tjffici;  •  :s,  tlic'.^e- ' 
fore,  'oof idf.rev^  As  the 
■tyeginnin^  'ot  '  h'  i\i^ 
era  m'  iiiotive  power, 
matters  and  its  effect 
upon  the  future  can- 
not be  estimated.  ."  ^ 
:  Mr.  Deems  is  46 
years  of  age.  He  was 
born  in  Brownsville, 
'^  •:--'':V'-^y^^y  ■■<:'■  ''■':' .  '      V":  w;     Pennsylvania,  and  is  a 

■  C  ;.  ;?   v:y  J     -      '  V     '*.       graduate  of  the  South 

Western  Institute  of  that  State.  At  various  times  while  obtain- 
ing his  education  he  "  taught  school."  Hi«  first  railroad  work  be- 
gan with  his  apprenticeship  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  where  he 
later  served  as  a  machinist.  About  15  years  ago  he  went  to 
tlie  Chicago,  Turlington  &  Quincy  as  a  machinist  In  the  ebopq 
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;it-jsiir  t'lir>l'~  ill  K»;afliiiJ,  i'a ,  .  .      ,, ,;•    . 
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Tli<-  ai>p<>iii'»iirijt  <>r  .Ml  Dit-mn  to  the  newly  «reatedi>osi- 
t Hill  111  <i«'iieral  SiiiKTiuteiKlejit  of  Motive  Power  of  the  Van- 
il4'iliili  l.iiu^s  is  on<>  wliirh  ji  is  a  i>l«»a.«urf'  to  aiuumme.  not 
(nv)>  li('<  aiise  of  iln>  titiiv.^s  of  lUf  seloilion.  bill  iiotause  of  thn 
tjMU'Hrhiu^'  and  inoad  uiiivded  iiol'uy  of  whirh  the  appoint- 
liitiu  is  a  part.  It  is  not  alijiic  a  nnopnition  of  the  growing 
iijipHiiaii't'   of    ni<iti\e 

pawn-    pi-^ilil'ins.    it   is.    .  •  •  ^'  ,;  _ 

;i  si!:nili<aiit  indi«a-  , 
ijoii  of  aiipiotiation  of 
tiir  piissil)iljties  of  ad- 
vaiiia;;"'  to  lir  had  by 
•  ii-awinu  io;:ethf'r  to  . 
ft)'  ^^•li'■lal  ollitrr  tin' 
.■ii!;iii'<'riii!;.  yP"''3^'"K 
.iiil  <  iiiiinienial  re- 
VtMijisiiiititir^  of  <li<' 
niriiivf  pu\v<M'  liranfh 
iif  tin-  opciaiion  of  a 
j>ml»iii:it  ion  ol  tail 
miids.  In  stit  li  a  pid- 
ii  y  tlir  alli«-<l  VandiT  ■ 
iiilt  rnads  inaiisiiirati'  .- 
•  a  plan  wliiih  will 
ininK  to  the  ownci-s 
ifsiilts  of  the  tonten- 
iratJon  of  ownership, 
whit  h  r-diild  not  othei- 
%\  isc  be  olitained.  The 
widely  different  ideas 
of  thf  individual  ofti- 
i-eis  of  allied  lines  like 
these,  as  expi^-ssed  in 
prariii-e,  resnlt  in  ' 
larpe  expendittires 
whiih  niisht  be  saved 
by  nnifonnity  of  con- 
stvtuiion  and  methods 
of  handling  motive 
powvr  niatters.  X(j 
one  ran  predict  the 
value  of  this  step  to 
th.es*»  roads.  It  is  a 
tnisin«*ss  move  whirh 
is  entirely  in  decord 
\\\\\\  the  spirit  of  the  ' 
limes  and  one  which 
\\  i  M,  lunpu-stionably, 
tiring  most  important 
and    tar  reaching    je 


confer  upon  quest itins  relating:  to  equipment  with  a  viiew  of 
•'stalilishing  unifoitn  praitiic  and  avtviding  the  unnci-<»t5sary 
di<TtMen<*<'s  in  prosfiii  <  onsrruition  wliich  <  hara»teri7.»*d  th«'  in- 
dividtial  railroads,  thr  underlying  idea  beitig  to  work  toward 
a  redut'tioM  of  eohstiii*  iioi»  t<>  a  common  system  to  he  adopted 
by  all.  These  roads  operate  l»t.otrO  miles  in  a  terrifop-y  «t  the 
den.sest  traffic;  tney  include  .;.t;i'.".  loconHitives,  :].•;<<«  |>ass*'nBer 
and  14S.lt>.'»  otijer  .ars.  Tfii.<  orgahizatinti,  of.  wiiich  .Mr.  A.  M. 
Waitt  is  Chairman  ami  iJ!-.  P.  M  VVliyi^  secieiavy.  has  ai 
ready  accomplished  a  miinlier  of  sfan<jardsand  now  has  sev- 
eral important  problems  umb  r.  way.  stich.  fof  example,  as 
<lie  pooling  of  frei^in  ••ipn|iiiieut.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Deems  is  an  «»iitgidwili  oj  'bis  plan  and  it  jdaecs  a  >ieijeral 
offi«er.  over  tJie  si i  icily  Vanderbilt  lines  In  its  s<«)pe 
acd  jiossibili.ties  ihe  posiii.ui  is  u!ii<pie  in  this  .ountry  ami  it 
VA  believed  that  th«r»-  Is  noii.  like  if  in  iho  workL  The  re 
sponsibilitiei?  of  Mr  he<nis  wi!!  reach  far  be yoinJ  the  material 
to  the  personnel.  It  is  uiel- i stood  tJiat.  he  wril  direct  ihe 
.    ;  \aiiO'TS  '•tt,ou\)i';  iMiw^M' 

dtiianm^ft'^   .of    itu^e 
''■--;         - ,-  -  '  ■'  :  ;■■■■;     roads::' . 'whUvli::'..  IS     a 

fas4f       liMio.riTi;;      ih*"- 

IVt^KI       ivliOV    !n-liil«-     »lf     'ii!«» 

worK     ihc    tmist    caiH*- 
fjt,   aieJ   ;*'  •  'HHIe   iti»te 
merit-   HI"  I    'ii''    widest  I 
ev^iv^i  k-n<*.  ■        -:   ■ 

.;  ,\J  1 .   1  .>;'.(ii>  :.  iiHV'f^  to 

,  h-fs  ;  ii<  ^v    .<-!'r;-.      J  hot': 

G\i'i:n.;iy     r*»uf'  !  .-jainIiUB 

\\\^  '\*\\\-',<   ix  ;. t^f-i  aftvr 

all     \:\\'^-u'\r-\    X  X)»eri- 

;<fU,c*-.  s'lr.-li.  ii;  adtli- 
1 3 tin  -^ <. •     l.n "^     lit i  1  i:^>a d 

■\^  Ol  K,  iii>'-  ':i;'>  i  lie  di- 
lyr :l!>.u    f'1    next  JO  ihe 

l.uT.tr  ^  .1  b.u«-tnirtiv« 
iiiiii'Unji  <  >i;tiiii.-)ijii«'n! 
^.n  t;ln'  '.viit.:;/>,  ill  ihij* 
>ay  be  .-;.iii!;Vfres  rail 
roa<i  and  ■  omnienial 
fvixri*  ti».!  v.\  i  t  ii  0  »i  1. 
W^^^  '"^  (iiic  would 
afV*-iitpi  ;'4i-'  11.  j>-.-pirnsi- 
■.  ■  I.-  pr(^l1 
■'f   LnilUSr- 

':■;     III     n*"!**!- 

v  ;r  u»n    of 

i' V-"'-ipi«^ 
.:  c^    rj.il 
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suits  similar  to  those 

obtained     by     eonoen-      ■  V        ;  "  .       '  : 

t ration    so   often    seen 

in  conne«tion  with  larj;e  industrial  combinations. 

s>ome  months  ago  jbe  mechanital  olhcers  of  the  New  York 
<Vntral,  the  Lake  Shore,  ti,,'  Big  I'our.  .Michigan  Central, 
"•••••^ton  k  .\lliany,  Ni<kel  Plate.  I».  &  L.  K.  and  Lake  Hrie  & 
.VVe.sie|.,i__^l|   ,.i,,s,.iy    relaieil    lines— formed   an   ussociatiou   to 


foi-e.    <■  *>'tlrr;  -f ',V>  ".he 
: i-. v-lrifi : '  i n t'    *•  't  '  t>'   .*, '  ».v 
era    i iv    looi ;  \  >■    {>>■  m^ 
matteis   aM'i   Itr   eB><-.t 
.'  "  upon   tile    f'l-tu;;'   can- 
not fn"  *^V:iUnai'<i  - 
.-  Mr.     luenis     is     -l»^ 

I  ..  ye:irs  of  aue     He  was 
Vtorn     in     Hrowu-vTlIe. 
.;-     ,;  .  ;    -  /    ;"^      l^nnsyivania.  aiid  i^a' 

gradiunt*'  i>(  the  South 
Western  Institut*-  of  iliai  State.  At  various  times  whib-  olaain- 
ing  his  education  he  '  taught  schiml.*'  His  ihst  raijioad  work  be- 
gan with  his  apprenticeship  «mi  the  Baliimoii'  &  Ohio,  where  he 
later  serve*!  as  a  machinist.     About  15  years  ago  h«  went  to 

the  Chit-ago,  HiuliDKiou  &  Ouiary  as  a  loachinist  la  tbe  nhopp 
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.  at  Bfardstown,  HI.     Eight  months  later  he  became  gang  fore- 
man and  then  roundnouse  foreman.    His  next  step  was  to  the 
I)osition  of  roundhouse  foreman  at  Galesburg,  III.,  the  most 
important   division  point  on  the  road.      He  next  returned  to 
Beardstown  as  general  foreman  and  was  soon  made  master 
.  me<'hanic  at  Ottumwa,  la.     Then  he  went  bacK  to  Beardstown 
in  the  same  capacity,  where  he  remained  until  called  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Joel  West  as  master  mechanic  at  West  Burling- 
ton.    It  was  here  that  he  did  his  most  important  work  on  this 
road.    He  established  piecework  on  a  new  basis  and  it  spread 
from  there  all  over  the  system.    He  has  the  faculty  of  discov- 
ftins  ability   in   young  men,   and   it   was   this  faculty   which 
made  him  so  strong  on   this   road.     Two  years   ago  he  was 
appointed    to    the    position    of  assistant    superintendent    of 
motive   power   and    soon   succeeded    Mr.    Delano   as   superin- 
tendent of  motive  power.     Ten  months  tigo  he  was~called  to 
the    position    of   general   superintendent   of   the    Schenectady 
Works    of   the    American    Locomotive    Company,    a    position 
\vbi<-h  he  has  filled  with  ability  and  success. 

Thf  .success  of  Mr.  Dpems  is  the  result  of  his  ability  and 
.personality.  He  takes  a  personal  interest  in  every  man 
under  him  and  the  humblest  day  laborer  is  not  beneath  his 
notice.  He  has  repeatedly  said  to  the  writer:  "Humble  work 
does  not  necess.irily  take  from  any  man  any  element  of 
manhood."  He  is  always  approachable  and  his  office  is  always 
open  to  any  subordinate  of  any  degree  who  comes  with  a 
claim  of  injustice.  While  always  accessible,  genial  and 
friendly,  his  experience  is  such  that  no  workman  can  deceive 
him.'  AViti)  all  these  traits,  authority  and  discipline  do  not 
suffer.  In  his  article  in  our  June  number  of  last  year  he 
gave  the  following  expression:  "There  is  no  authority  worthy 
the  name  except  that  which  secures  voluntary  service;  there 
is  no  official  dignity  except  that  which  is  based  on  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  subordinate  for  the  superior,  and  If  the 
railroads  could  to-day  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the  exact 
cost  of  this  so-called  authority  or  oflaclal  dignity,  they  would 
probably  find  it  a  liability  of  much  greater  magnitude  than 
.      they  now  realize." 

A  friend  and  associate  in  his  work,  who  has  been  close  to 
him  for  fifteen  years,  expressed  the  following  view  of  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  Mr,  Deems: 

"It  is  his  absolute  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  love  for 
his  work  and  his  associates.  This  means  all  the  men  who 
are  working  for  him,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest.  It 
(ODus  from  the  heart — it  is  not  'put  on,'  he  rea'.ly  means  it. 
He  treats  the  men  under  him  always  as  a  gentleman,  never 
losing  his  tamper,  and  he  is  happiest  when  he  can  do  some 
personal  favor  for  them.  These  many  traits  of  character  are 
wliat  make  him  so  popular  with  the  men  and  such  a  good 
pVsS'jftJvd^  ;^J?*??ts  •their  vohintary  support,  and.  after  all, 
it:  1/ 5^hV;*':|il^;^ij)^ort   that, mdCcs,  any   man    and   not   the 

,sii4){)nrj;,which   is  given  for  anV-rft^Ter  consideration." 

•  •  •        •  •  •     •••••••• 

•  ••      ••••     ••••••••  -. 

*••  .  V  :;» ; '..» — -,, ,.  .  .      •'••■,.-;.;■:; 

/•  ',<  ••  .••:  ••;;  :  * 

•  •'iAf'IiJiCifftjK^'5?  lerge  gas  eitsines  has  presented  an  -nter- 
ebting  problem.  A  newly  <Iej eloped  oil  engine  built  by  the 
Canii)bell  (ias  Engine  Company,  of  Halifax,  England,  is  sta-'ted 
by  high-pressure  burnt  gases  stored  in  a  cylinder  or  bottle 
which  is  charged  from  the  gas  engine  cylinder  through  a  pipe 
connecting  the  storage  cylinder  with  the  combustion  Fpace  of 
the  engine  cylinder.  When  an  explosion  takes  pl?ce  in  the 
engine  cylinder  the  pressure  forces  some  of  the  burnt  gases 
lb  rough  the  pipe  into  the  storage  bottle  at  a  pressure  of  about 
1.50  lbs.  per  square  inch.  A  check  valve  holds  this  pressure  in 
the  bottle  and  its  capacity  is  sufficient  to  start  the  engine  three 
or  four  times  without  recharging.  Thf  recharging,  however, 
takes  place  automatitally  whenever  the  engine  is  running. 
This  engine  is  Described  In  The  Engineer,  of  London.  f^ 
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An  element  evidently  very  important  in  compound  loco- 
motives, and  which  cannot  be  governed  by  any  definite  for- 
mula, and  in  the  determination  of  which  the  sagacity  of  the 
designer  necessarily  plays  an  important  part,  is  the  ratio 
of  volumes  of  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  that  is  best 
to  adopt.  However,  the  magnitude  of  this  ratio  must  be  con- 
sidered as  intimately  related  to  the  general  data  and  design 
of  the  locomotive.  About  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
the  compound  locomotive  had  become  the  live  subject  in 
France,  I  tried  to  treat  the  above  question  by  calculation,  and 
here  is  the  method  I  have  followed: 

Let  us  consider  steam  admitted  into  a  high-pressure  cylin-  . 
der  of  a  compound  locomotive  with  a  given  expansion  under 
the  absolute  pressure  P  and  exhausting  from  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  H.  If  the  cylinder 
clearance  and  initial  condensation  be  neglected  it  is  evident 
that  the  manner  of  the  steapi  utilization  will  be  entirely  de- 
fined by  the  tnree  ratios:  :^f;  r~  v  ""%■''.  r/ x  ■  •..".:;', 
K  =  ratio  of  the  cylinder  volumes. 

f:=  degree  of  admission  into  high-pressure  cylinder.    ''-,'' 
F  =  degree  of  admission  into  low-pressure  cylinder.  V 

Three  equations  being  necessary  to  determine  the  three  ratios, 
we  can  propose  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  three  distinct  condi- 
tions that  we  choose  among  the  most  probable  that  will  assure 
an  economical  or  advantageous  performance. 

The  first  condition  that  comes  to  our  mind  consists  in  the 
realization  of  a  given  degree  of  total  expansion,  D,  this  being 
the  ratio  of  initial  volume  of  steam  to  the  final  volume.  This 
condition   is  written  as   follows: 

f  =  KD .-. (1) 

Another  condition,  which  at  present  it  does  not  appear 
advantageous  to  completely  realize,  but  which  answered  well 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  is  expressed  in  the  equation: 

FK  =  1 (2) 

which  signifies  that  there  will  be  no  fall  in  the  pressure  in  the 
receiver,  whose  capacity,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  very  large. 
For  the  third  condition  we  can  assume  that  the  work  devel- 
oped in  each  pair  of  cylinders  is  equal  among  them.  From 
this  we  write  the  equation: 

;—\  •■'■.:-  '.  Mr-  f  ■!  .  ■     Vk^:: 

ijO£r*<*   "~~  ^^  — ^—  —        ■  •  •••■•••••••••■•■••■'oj 

f         KF  Pf 

•  But  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  ascertain  rather  than  the 
equality  of  work  the  equality  of  maximum  forces  to  which 
the  parts  of  transmission  of  the  propelling  mechanism  are 
subjected.  In  that  case  the  equation  (3)  can  be  substituted 
by  the  following:  -  ,  <      ,     ,    'V  ^ 

.        .:./    ;  —  K^'F  +  K  (F  —  f)  —  f  =  O... ...,(4) 

p 

Finally  we  can  simply  propose  to  realize  the  equality  of 
degrees  of  admission  in  each  of  the  two  cylinders;  then  the 
third  condition  can  be  expressed  as  follows: 

F  =  f (5) 

The  determination  of  the  correlative  values  of  K,  f,  F  will 
result,  then,  according  to  the  choice  that  will  be  made  from 
among  the  last  three  expressions,  from  the  simultaneous  reso- 
lution of  one  of  the  groups  of  the  following  equations:  (1, 
a.  3),   (1,  2,  4),   (1.  2,  5). 


•■-.  ■  :■:•-•••  %    -v 
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Geometrically  the  problem  will  consist  (see  Fig.  5)  in  divid- 
ing a  combined  steam  diagram  A  B  C  D  E  by  a  parallel  line 
I  H  to  A  B  and  E  D,  and  this  is  what  would  result  accord- 
irgly:  Area  ABHI  =  Area  IHCDE.  or  AI  X  IH  =  1E  X  ED,  or  r. 
finally    (1H)^  =  ABX  ED.     ^^^Y  ::'■  ■■:■-!■  r-'y-..^ 

When  it  concerns  an  engine  with  a  variable  expansion,  and 
in  particular  a  locomotive,  the  method  that  we  have  just 
indicated  can  evidently  be  applied  only  to  the  normal  position 
of  the  lever;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  working  cut-off  in  the  cyl- 
inders. For  any  other  position  of  the  lever,  K  being  deter- 
mined  and  f  becoming  an  independent  variable,  we  can,  nev-  ; 
ertheless,  propose  to  estaolish  between  i.  and  F  a  certain  rela- 
tion destined  to  derive,  for  all  positions  of  the  reverse  lever, 
the  benefit  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  last  two  conditions  that 
have  been  sought  for  the  normal  position  of  the  reverse  lever. 
If  it  is  considered  that  condition  (5J  does  not  present  any 
interest  unless  it  can  be  satisfied  for  all  degrees  of  admission, 
we  are  thus  led  to  consider  five  different  solutions  that  can 
b.'  represented  by  the  following  symbols: 

1,  2,  3,         1.  3,  3,         1.  2,  4,         1,  2,  4,         1,  2,  5,    .,-;    - 

and  to  several  which  correspond,  as  fat  as  the  distribution  is 

loucerned,  to  arrangements  that  were  and  are  yet  actually 

applied.  ■■■;.:■■■/-■:•  ,  V\.  .  ;'■•  a-.,  ■;  i-' .:-'-' 

.-  The  study  of  these  combinations,  not  coming  entirely  within 

the  scope  of  this  article,  and  presenting  to-day  an  interest 

rather  retrospective,  we  will   limit  ourselves  to  indicating  a 

few  numerical  results  obtained  by  means  of  our  formulae  for 

the  normal  position  of  the  reverse  lever:  ■  •".:;•  •'..,;'  t^ 

;—-■••■  K.-"'        t  P      Y''''^ 

Kquality   of   work    .....:.. .  . .  . .    l-OT  0.334  0.599,      . 

,          Equality  of  maximum  forces 1.96  0.392  0.509     .... 

.'         Equality  of  admission.-    2.24  0.447  0.447     '-  ;- 

'  The  examination  of  the  above  formulae  shows  that  if  all 
things  are  otherwise  equal,  P  increas3s  the  values  of  K  cor- 
responding to  the  equality  of  forces,  or  slightly  diminishes 
the  equality  of  work,  while  the  values  corresponding  to  the 
equality  of  admissions  remain  invariable.  If  all  things  are 
otherwise  equal  and  the  total  expansion  is  increased,  the 
values  found  for  K  increase  quite  rapidly.  In  particular,  if 
the  expansion  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  have  the  steam 
exhaust  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  three  values  for  K 
are  intermixed  in  such  a  planner  that  the  quality  of  work, 
equality  ot  forces  and  that  of  admissions  are  realized  simul- 
taneously. In  practice  it  will  be  admitted  that  by  increasing 
P  there  should  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  degree 
of  expansion  in  such  a  manner  that  there  should  be  very  nearly 

PD  =  constant. 
Let  us  consider,  in  this  hypothesis,  the  case  where  P=^15 
kilograms  (lo  kilograms  is  equivalent  to  213.34  lbs.)  pressure 

per  square  inch,  and,  consequently,  D  =  -^  .    The  values  of 

6.25 

K,  f  and  F  will  tlien  become  the  following:  ;•;';. 

Equality  of  work    1.88  0.300  0.532 

:  •'  Equality    of    maximum    forces 2.23  0.356  0.448 

Equality   of  admissions    2.50  0.400  0.400 

•    Thus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  experience  has  shown 

that  a  moderate  fall  of  pressure  in  the  receiver  is  not  only 

without  disadvantage,  but  actually  presents  a  real  advantage. 

Instead  of  expressing  that  this  fall  of  pressure  is  haught,  we 

lould   perhaps   be   led   to   assume   that   it   has   a   determined 

value,  c;    equation   (2),  above  evolved,  can  be  now  replaced 

by  the  following:        r.  -  '  ■    •^, ; i:    -.J'-.-  > 

i:.  ■  1 

•>  Let  us  take  as  before  P=15  kilograms  and  D  =  — ,  and 

■■•■*..•••.■•  'A  ..'■;■■■.-■.••  ..:'..'.■::'  y-\-.^ '' ■,■-.:.■< <-:^--r '■■■-■      6.25  v.,.. 

\vf>  will   make  c  =  I   kilogram    (1   I:llogram  =  14.22   lbs.   per 


square  Inch).    The  values  formed  under  these  conditions  for 
these  three  ratios  are  those  indicated  below; 


:,  Equality  of  work    I ...... .«. 

V       Equality  of  maximum  forces..  I... 
Equality  of  admissions    ." . . 

Although  the  above  figures,  taken  as  a  whole,  approach  very 
nearly  the  coefficients  actually  employed  in  practice,  they  can- 
not of  course  serve  any  other  purpose  than  a  simple  indica- 


K 

f 

F 

2.28 

0.365 

0.537 

2.50 

0.400 

0.480 

2.70 

0.4.'^3 

0.433 

\y::\:j\::rX:Y   Y ■:/:;: \-  FIG.  $;>-:■:,  y  . a -'.^Y       ..■■.-■■     ■:'■:- 

tidn.    We  believe,  however,  to  be  able  to  make  from  the  above 
the  following   legitimate   conclusion:     First,   that   for   higher     \. 
values  of  initial  boiler  pressure  it  is  best  to  employ  greater 
values  for  K;   second,  that  the  values  attributed  to  K  should 
increase  with  the  allowable  theoretical  increase  of  the  fall  of    : 
pressure   in   the  receiver;    third,   that   the   condition   of  the 
equality  of  work  is  that  which  gives  the  least  values  for  K  ."•     'y 
fourth,  and  finally,  that  the  condition  of  the  equality  of  de-   ; 
grees  of  admissions  is  that  which  allows  us  to  adopt  for  K  the 
greatest  values.  .: 

It  is  explained  from  the  above  why — for  the  four-cylinder  ^ 
locomotives  of  the  first  and  second  category,  in  which  the  . " 
steam  distribution  in  each  pair  of  cylinders  is  governed  by  a  \':, 
common  valve  or  by  two  valves  mounted  on  one  valve  stem  Y-- 
(the  tandem  compound) — the  values  for  K  were  generally  ... 
made  relatively  high.  It  is  thus  that  we  find  in  the  locomo-  •. 
tives  of  the  Plant  System  of  Railways  and  the  one  of  the  Wis-  ■  • 
ronsin  Central  (proposed),  to  cite  only  the  most  recent  exam-  . , 
pies,  the  values  for  K  equal  to  2.77  and  to  2.70  respectively.  - 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  equality  of  admission  in    •' 
these  locomotives  is  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their    .', 
style  of  construction.     [Because  of  having  one  common  valve 
for  one  high  and   one  low  pressure  cylinder. — Editor.]      The  '.'■:■ 
high  and  low  pressure  laps  on  those  valves  need  not  neces-  '/■■ 
sarily  be  equal  and  a  slight  difference,  which  actually  exists,   y- 
oZ  %  in.  in  the  Vauclain  compound  locomotive  for  the  Plant'- 
System  of  Railways  and  about  3-32  in.  in  the  Wisconsin  Cen-   .; 
tral  Railway  locomotive,  is  perfectly  allowable.    But  since  the  V 
sum  of  the  lap  and  linear  advance  of  admission  is  always  the    -. 
same  for  both  cylinders,  these  differences  are  necessarily  very     - 
limited  in  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  a  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive,  like 
the  one  of  Mr.  Webb,  in  which  K  =:  1.867,  could  not  adapt  itself      ■ 
to  a  similar  distribution.     Mr.  Webb  has  correspondingly  ar-      • 
ranged  his  valves  on  two  separate  valve  rods  connected  with    ^ 
each   other  by  a  third  horizontal   lever  with  unequal   arms. 
The  valves  have  thus  two  different  travels,  but  as  it  is  the  / 
throw  of  the  eccentric  that  gives  the  actual  movement  to  the  i- 
valve,  which  is  always  the  same  for  both  valves,  it  can  easily    :. 
be  conceived  that  a  similar  interdependence  may  be  consid-  -- 
ered  disadvantageous. 

Mr.  Von  Berries,  by  employing  the  Walschaert  valve  motion  1'. 
with  two  pendulums,  manages  to  give  to  his  high  and  low;- 
pressure  valves  two  different  travels,  both  through  the  ampli-  ' 
tude  of  the  pendulum  governed  by  the  stroke  and  the  throw  : 
of  the  eccentric,  which  give  the  actual  travel  to  each  one  of 
them.  Elegant  as  this  solution  may  appear,  t  is  nevertheless 
easy  to  understand  that  because  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
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mechanism  employed,  these  two  elements  of  the  valve  distri- 
bution are  geometrically  combined  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  be  governed  independently  of  each  other,  or  for  each 
of  the  two  valves  under  consideration  in  particular.   .  ■.    'v  .  ■-. 

The  use  of  four  valve  motions  governed  by  a  single  revers- 
ing mechanism  seems  to  offer,  in  this  respect,  a  much  larger 
latitude  in  the  sense  that  the  choice  of  the  most  proper  ele- 
ments to  assure  a  good  steam  distribution  is  only  limited  by 
considering  the  different  positions  of  the  reverse  lever.        ^  •■ 

But  all  these  solutions  present  one  common  disadvantage, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  all  the  different  phases  of  the 
steam  distribution  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  are  entirely  determined, 
whatever  the   speed   may   be,  by  the   position  of  the   reverse 
lever,  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be  furnished  has  led  the 
engineer  to  adopt.    Moreover,  if  we  stop  to  consider,  all  other 
things  being  otherwise  equal,  how  much  the  speed  influences 
the  shape  of  the  steam  diagram  taken  by  a  steam  indicator,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  most  complete  and  the  most  satis- 
fa<tory  solution  concerning  the  steam  utilization  is  the  one 
adopted  at  the  very  first  by  Mr.  de  Glehn,  and  which  consists 
in  the  division  of  the  reversing  gear.    Thanks  to  this  division, 
the  engineer,  without   changing  the   admission  in  the   H.   P. 
cylinder,  and  consequenny  without  modifying  appreciably  the 
quantity  of  steam  consumed  per  stroke,  can  vary  not  only  all 
the  phases  of  the  steam  expansion  in  the  L.  P.  cylinder,  simul- 
taneously as  to  the  duration  and  importance  of  pressures  in 
play,  but  also  the  governing  pressure  in  the  receiver,  and  con- 
.sequently  the  back  pressure  in   the  high   pressure  cylinder. 
He  is  thus  in  a  position  even  to  combine  between  them  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  work  to  be  developed,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  speed  at  which  that  work  is  to  be  furnished,  the 
degrees  of  admissions  in  the  H.  P.  and  Jj.  P.  cylinders  foijnd 
most  advantageous — that  is  to  say,  those  that  will  allow  him 
t')  produce,  with   the  same  amount  of  steam  consumed,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  work.     We  do  not  forget   that  this  ar- 
rangement, which  is  mostly   reproached  for  its  complications, 
has  often  been  criticised,  especially  in  Germany  and  America. 
We   confess   not    to    understand    the    importance   which    was 
often   attributed   to   these   criticisms.      The    double   reversing 
gear  cannot  appreciably  increase  the  initial  cost  of  the  loco- 
motive, nor  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  advantages  it  affords, 
indisputable  indeed,  as  far  as  economy  and  power  developing 
i<5  concerned,  could  have  been  very  small  Indeed  to  compensate 
for  so  little  an  increase  in  cost.     It  will  be  objected  that  it 
leaves  to  the  engineer  too  large  an  initiative,  which  he  might 
abuse  in  combining  irrationally  the  different  degrees  of  ad- 
missions.   This  is  not  our  opinion.    We  have,  on  the  contrary, 
always  noted  that  those  interested  in  getting  the  most  work 
out   of  their  engine,   interested   in  the  economy  of  fuel,  who 
year  after  year  operate  the  same  locomotive,  and  who  have 
frequent   occasions   to  mutually   exchange   observations,   have 
«ome  to  adoj)t.  iu  a  measure,  inevitably,  even  in  the  absence  of 
comprehensive  instructions,  and  oftentimes  in  spite  of  them,  a 
way  of  running  their  engines  most  conforming  to  their  inter- 
ests,   and    consequently    the    mo.st    advantageous    and    most 
economif-al. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  compound  locomotive  is 
more  susceptible  to  a  poor  steam  distribution  than  the  simple 
expansion  locomotive.  This  is  correct,  and  we  cannot  exercise 
too  much  care  to  especially  note  that  in  no  case  should  the 
final  pressure  of  the  steam,  compressed  in  the  cylinder  clear- 
ance space,  particularly  in  the  H.  P.  cylinder,  attain  so  high 
a  pressure  as  to  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  free  movement 
of  the  engine. 

Let  us  designate  by  U  and  u  the  volumes  occupied  by  the 
steam  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  of  compres- 
sion. The  final  pressure,  p,  of  the  steam  compressed  In  the 
high  pressure  cylinders  will  be  expressed  in  the  following 
equation:  .  ^ .  . 


■-';■■■■■;■  .  P  =  —  X — -•■^•'^>v:):rs.H;:;.;-.=v,, 

■<''■  '■■  ■■--;■.:■■>•?';.:•••  :-:-.::rp^-^  *.:;\     Kf      :•-;'■;:/'>::■>'• ..  .:"^'vi..- 

Where,  after  equation  (2  hie)  ■:.\-''/:r.;y'-\[^.:-'-'*^'\\-    ^v:-". 

...    ■:■.-■: ,  .■-•         u  '-'■'■■■''■:/.::■■'■■■.'■■'-■''-' 

.  :^^:  .'-■/:'■-:::  ■■'■  p  =  -  x  (Pf-c)  :.:■::;■•■•  :-:-:u\..-  .r\-\-- 

Three  means  are,  therefore,  at  the  disposal  of  the  designer 
to  reduce  the  value  of  P  for  the  given  values  of  P  and  f.  Ist: 
u  can  be  increased,  which  will  necessitate  principally  increas- 
ing the  cylinder  clearance  and  incidentally  the  linear  advance 
of  the  values.  -:''' ■■\'--:.-^:^:.- ■ ':■:[' r ■''■■.:■%■■:'' ^  •■;■;■■■■'.■;.;:.■_,,/;' 

2nd:    U  can  be  decreased  by  employing  negative  laps. 

3rd:  finally,  c,  which,  as  is  shown,  represents  the  fall  of 
pressure  in  the  receiver,  can  be  increased  by  giving  longer 
admission  to  the  lower  pressure  cylinder. 

In  practice  two  of  the  means  are  generally  resorted  to  at  the 
-same  time,  and  sometimes  even  all  the  three  means;  but  as 
they  all  enter  in  very  variable  quantities,  it  results  for  the 
steam  distribution  in  use  in  quite  appreciable  differences. 

Mr.  Von  Borries,  who  has  always  avoided  an  excessive  fall 
of  pressure  in  the  receiver,  gives  preference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  first  two  means,  in  this  regard,  he  has  estab- 
lished certain  dehnite  rules  which  consist  in  allowing  a  cylin- 
der clearance  of  12  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  volume,  of  inside 
negative  laps  equal  to  20  per  cent. — and  even  25  per  cent.— 
of  the  inside  lap,  and  of  linear  advances  of  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  outside  lap,  the  whole  with  a  value  of  K  not  exceeding 
2.25  and  the  valve  gears  arranged  for  a  difference  of  about 
0.10  between  f  and  F  for  the  usual  cut-offs.  These  conditions, 
however,  seem  to  apply  mostly  to  the  two-cylinder  compounds 
having  an  initial  pressure  not  exceeding  184.9  lbs. 

The  Northern  Railways  have  also  till  quite  recently  allowed 
cylinder  clearances  of  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  vol- 
ume, but  the  inside  negative  laps  of  its  valves  were  much  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  pressure,  relatively  greater,  that 
occurred  In  the  receiver,  did  not  show  any  appreciable  dis- 
advantage, especially  at  high  speeds,  l>ecause  of  having  the 
valve  gears  entirely  independent  and  left  to  the  engineer  all 
possibility  to  regulate  the  magnitude  of  this  fall  of  pressure, 
according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

On  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railways,  where  in- 
side negative  laps  are  not  allowable,  the  third  of  the  above 
named  means  is  especially  employed  to  reduce  the  final  pres- 
sure of  compression.  This  accounts  for  the  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  valve  motions  adopted  by  this  company  and  which 
are  made  interdependent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mechanically 
assure  a  constant  and  prolonged  admission  in  the  lower  pres- 
sure cylinders.  Finally,  on  the  Eastern  Railways  of  France, 
where  all  three  of  the  above  means  are  made  use  of,  it  seems 
nevertheless  that  a  certain  preference  is  given  to  the  first  of 
them,  since  on  its  last  built  locomotives  the  cylinder  clear- 
ance in  the  high  pressure  cylinders  is  as  high  as  20  per  cent, 
of  the  cylinder  volume.  For  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  which 
with  reference  to  «ompressions  are  very  much  analogous  to  the 
cylinders  of  simple  expansion  locomotives,— a  cylinder  clear- 
ance of  7  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  volume  can  be 
used,  like  that  in  the  simple  engine,  and  with  valves  set  for 
inside  lap  line  in  line  or  very  small  negative  laps.  In  any 
event  whenever  an  engine  is  designed  to  work  with  a  very 
lew  pressure  In  the  receiver,  it  may  even  be  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  above  two  elements. 

Whi<h  among  the  diverse  methods  employed — all  evidently 
being  of  a  nature  to  insure  a  free  steaming  locomotive- 
are  those  which  at  the  same  time  give  the  most  economic  per- 
formance of  the  steam  consumed? 

This  question  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  a  priori,  and 
comparative  experiences  are  only  misleading.  But  what  ap- 
pears to  us  beyond  doubt  is  that  the  common  steam  distribu- 
tions for  both  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  are  those  that, 
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because  of  the  lesser  number  of  elements  that  can  be  chosen 
by  the  designer,  are  least  adaptable  to  the  realization  of  the 
conditions  most  favorable  to  the  best  utilization  of  the  steam 
at  all  positions  of  the  reverse  lever.  The  use  of  four  di.stinct 
valves  governed  by  a  single  reversing  gear  permit  the  de- 
signer to  choose  in  the  largest  measure,  among  the  means 
above  indicated,  those  that  appear  to  him  most  advan- 
tageous to  regulate  the  compression  phases.  But  when  in  this 
regulation  the  considerable  influence  of  the  speed  is  considered, 
whose  effect  may  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  initial 
volume  U  of  the  compressed  steam,  it  is  indispensable,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  final  pressure  p  from  attaining  in  certain 
cases  an  excessive  value,  to  be  able  to  increase  the  value  of  c 
or  the  fall  of  pressure  in  the  receiver. 

In  other  words,  this  result  cannot  be  obtained  in  practice 
unless  we  reserve  for  ourselves  the  means  of  varying  the  de- 
gree of  admission  F  independently  of  tne  admission  f.  In  in- 
creasing F,  not  only  the  compression  in  the  H.  P.  cylinder  is 
reduced,  but  also  that  in  the  L.  P.  cylinder;  it  is  with  this  fact 
that  our  engineers  have  become  acquainted,  more  or  less  in- 
stinctively,   inasmuch    as   they    have    got    into   the    habit    of 

f 
giving,  if  not  the  ratio  — ,  at  least  to  the  difference  F  —  f,  in- 

creasing  values  with  the  Increase  in  speeds  they  wish  to 
realize. 

The  description  we  have  given  above  of  the  diverse  methods 
employed  to  avoid  excessive  compressions  shows  clearly  that 
the  four-cylinder  compound,  although  a  more  recent  locomo- 
tive, has  not  benefited  in  a  measure  we  were  tempted  to  expect 
•from  the  experience  obtained  previously  with  the  two-cylinder 
compound  in  other  countries.  The  four-cylinder  compound 
has  been  developed  for  its  own  sake.  The  first  locomotives 
(as  the  first  two-cylinder  compound  locomotives)  have  been  re- 
proached in  not  being  able  to  make  speed,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  certain  number  of  locomotives,  built  after  the 
time  when  the  rules  of  Mr.  Von  Borries  were  already  known, 
deserved  this  reproach,  though  in  a  very  small  degree.  The 
splendid  tests  made  by  Mr.  Barbier  of  the  Northern  Railways 
ia  1897  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Du  Bousquet,  have  enabled 
us  to  improve  certain  arrangements  most  adaptable  to  assure 
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to  tlie  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive  a  very  free  running 
and  have  given  a  most  interesting  series  of  results.  Mr.  Bar- 
hifr,  and  Mr.  Von  Berries  agree  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
advantage  of  large  cylinder  clearances  and  appropriate  inside 
negative  lap.  Mr.  Barbier  recommends  in  addition  the  increase 
of  the  areas  of  steam,  the  volumes  of  steam  chests,  the  section 
of  the  admission  and  exhaust  ports  and  in  general  the  sup- 
pression of  every  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  the 
steam.:'"':-  "  .■■'y-^r''s;'*-'-r  •-■ -^  a'-  ';::..  ;'^;-;"-;U-  'u^;  ■••■...•■  i^^/ ;;..;:■   :'':'■■ 

The  experiments  previously  made  by  the  Western  Railways 
brought  out  the  importance  of  the  advantage  in  increasing 
the  volume  of  the  steAm  chests  and  tlie  section  of  the  steam 
pipes.  -  'yh-..--.:  ■■  'r.-  ■    \.  ;■■•,■■";•-,•;/"■  ■■;■■.-: ".■•■^:-;";- 

-•  The  splendid  work  recently  performed  by  locomotive  No. 
2645  of  the  Northern  Hallways,  which  with  a  train,  back 
of  tender,  of  196  tons,  has  covered  a  distance  of  120  miles,  be- 
tween Paris  and  Arras,  in  112  minutes — that  is,  at  an  average 
speed  of  64.4  miles  per  hour — shows  that  the  results  sought 
have  been  attained  in  the  largest  possible  measure.  This  per- ; 
formance  is  so  much  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the' 
long  grades  of  V^  per  cent,  have  been  covered  at  a  speed  of 
7'j  miles  per  hour,  and  even-  higher,  and  that  higher  speeds 
have  not  been  made  on  down  grades  on  account  of  train  being 
ahead  of  time. 

The  four-cylinder  compound  locomotives  which  are  at  pres- 
ent employed  in  France,  a  great  number  of  which  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  de  Glehn,  or  built  on  the  same  principles,  can 
l)fj  classified  into  five  principal  types: 

(1)  Fast  passenger  locomotives,  8-wheel,  or  generally  known 
as  the  "American"  type.  This  type  of  engine  is  at  present 
employed  by  all  railway  companies,  as  well  as  by  the  State 
railways. 

(2)  Fast  passenger  locomotives  of  the  "Atlantic"  type.  At 
present  only  the  Northern  Railways  possess  this  type  of  loco- 
motive, series  Nos.  2641  and  2660.  Similar  locomotives  are 
J»eing  built  for  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Railways  and  still 
other,  more   powerful,   for  the   Paris-Orleans   Railways. 

(3)  The  10- wheel  type,  first  put  in  service  in  1896  by  the 
'Southern  Railways  and  which  has  since  been  reproduced  by 

other  railway  companies  and  State  railways  with  more  or  less 
important  modifications,  but  which  do  not  alter  its  general 
aspect. 

-.  (4)  8-wheel  connected  locomotives  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and 
^lediterranean  Railways,  a  number  of  which  have  been  trans- 
formed into  10- wheelers  (of  the  type  3)  by  substituting  a 
4-wheel  truck  in  place  of  the  forward  driver. 

(5)  The  "Consolidation '  type  engine  built  in  1901  for  the 
Southern  Railways  and  of  which  there  are  so  far  hut  two 
locomotives,  Nos.  4001  and  4002. 

The  first  four  types  above  defined  are  sufficiently  known  to 
day  to  call  for  a  more  detailed  description;  but  agreeable  to 
the  readers  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal, 
we  attach  to  this  article  a  photograph,  principal  data  and  a 
few  general  drawings  of  tlie  engine  No,  4001  of  the  Southern 
Railways.  ;■    I  .."''     •^.  •     ■ 

These  locomotives  haul  trains  of  220  tons  on  3.3  per  cent, 
grades  on  the  Beziers  to  Neussargues  division  with  an  equiva- 
lent kilometric  consumption  of  steam  and  of  slightly  inferior 
kilometric  consumption  of  coal  than  our  older  8-wheel  coupled 
locomotives,  single  expansion,  and  which  cannot  haul  more 
than  159.8  tons  on  the  same  grades. 

IMUNCIPAL     DATA     OK     LOCO.MOTIVES     NOS.    4001     AM)     4002. 
Southern   Railways  of  Prance. 

IJoilor  pressure 213.3.'5  lbs.   per  sq.   in. 

Urate  area    ,.s>> HI   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface —  : 

Firebox 

Tubes    . 

Total    . 
Serve  Tubes — 

Number    ,v..  .  ., 

Outside    diameter    ...';i.,.. 

Thickness 

Length  between  flue  sheets  . 
Inside  tnenn  rtinmotor  of  boiler 
Cylinders  — 

niametei-  of  bigh   pressure  cylinder 
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.*i.;» . .  .170  sq.  fW 
,",.V*.  •  .2.586  sq.  ft. 
........  2,7.56    sq.    ft. 
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8    ins. 

.  ...........  I *tj4  m. 

14  ft.   1  5-16   ill. 

. ...  .4    ft  11  9-16    ins. 


Diameter  of  low  pressure  cylinder    .W...^^...*. 23  19-32    Ins. 

Stroke ,.:...... 25  19-32    Ins. 

Ratio  of  low  to  high  pressure  cylinder    2.360 

Ratio  of  volume  of  i^ceiver  to  that  of  both  high  pressure  cylindeis.  1.740 

Diameter  of   driving   wheels    ......,....-.,...:.....- 55V6    Ids. 

Diameter  of  pony  truck  wheels   ..  i  ..,..».»>•'•••.•-..  .^ SSVa   ins. 

Wheel  base,  distance  from —  ■..'.'    ■ 

Pony  truck  to  forward  driving  axle  .v:,', . . .  .>,V,^;-..  i>  . .  .7  ft.   %  in. 

Forward  driving  axle  to  H.  P.  main  axle  ;.,"....".  ...<l  ft.  2  13-16  Ins. 

H.  P.  main  axle  to  L.  P.  main  axle .:.^.. ...... .4  ft.  9%   in><. 

L.  P.  main  axle  to  rear  axle , .  :*..;... 5  ft.   %  in. 

Total  wheel  base .... ;.. .  ., .  .23  ft.   1  9-16  ins. 

Weight  of  locomotive  light .......;.  ./.i. ..... .142.340  lbs. 

Weight  in  working  order —  v     -  *:- 

First  axle    ;.;.^;  ..'.>....<.  ^^  •'»  ■  ••"••- .  .16.400    lbs. 

Second  axle >^'  .^i  ...  ; . .«  . . ..........  36.530   lbs. 

Third  axle ..•;.-).'*....•...■. v.. .....  .-35,530   lbs. 

Fourth  axle »'.  .  •.>»,. ....... . . .  .'.35,530  lbs. 

Fifth  axle .•.^.»  .'•  .';'"*>>»••••••  •  .35.530    lbs. 

Total ..... '.  i .  .. . ; . . . ....  .157.520    lbs. 

Adhesive  weight .^  ...>........ 142.120    lbs. 

Total  length  of  engine   *..... 36  ft.   10  5-16  Ins. 

Kdifor"s  Note. —  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  M.  Muchui<-,  formerly 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Denver  &  Kio  Grande  Railway,  for  the  trans- 
lation of  Mr,  H«rdii(er's  article.  •     .  .  . 


STARVING  INJECTORS. 
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It  is  not  unusual  for  a  large  locomotive   injector  to  throw 
3,500  to  4,500  gallons  of  water  into  a  locomotive  boiler  in  an     ; 
hour  and  yet  such  delivery   is  expected  to  be   provided   for   >. 
through  pipes  no  larger  than  were  formerly  used  in  connec-    .. 
tion  with  injectors  which  would  deliver  but  2,000  gallons  in   - 
that  time.    •..,.-.:".        .  ;:^" -''■  :./\.'  '^.■:    "  .    O    ^-'  '.^  :  ,^    ;' 

While  great  progress  has   been   made  in   connection   with 
other  parts  of  locomotives,  the  injector  connections  have  not     .; 
been  given  the  attention  which  they  deserve  and  the  locomo-    : 
tive  has  fairly  outgrown  them.     In  many  cases  the  old  stand-    :^' 
ards  have  remained  the  same  for  about  20  years,  notwith-     : 
standing   the    fact   that    locomotives    have    l)een    more    than   ;" 
doubled  in  capacity  in  that  time.     With  increased  boiler  capa-    £ 
city  and  high  steam  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  use  injectors    ; 
which  will  deliver  a  great  deal  more  water  than  that  which   ": ' 
formerly  sufficed,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  radical  change      ' 
in  this  practice. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  at  least  3-in.  s|Xh9(t^-bore  .;- 
hose  should  not  be  used  to  <*onnect  with  the  tender  tank.  ••■: 
With  this  a  free  opening  of  2\  ins.  may  be  obtained  in  the 
fitting.  A  strainer  at  the  valve  in  the  tank  well  may  be  used  •; 
and  the  conical  strainer  in  the  pipe  removed.  This  would  ^, 
permit  of  using  much  larger  channels  for  the  water  to  the  . 
great  relief  of  the  injectors.    .:,.;,  ^^     . 

It  is  not  enough  to  enlarge  the  snction  Side  alone,  the  deliv-  :■- 
ery  pipes  and  checks  also  appear  to  need  attention.    The  du-     : 
piex  check  fitting  supplied  by  the  Brooks  Works,  which   is 
shown  in  many  locomotive  engravings  in  this  journal,  seems  — 
to  be  a  very  good  device,  because  it  delivers  all  the  water  on  '/: 
one  side  of  the  boiler,  which  seems  to  be  better  practice  than  ' :. 
to  enter  it  in  two  places  and  in  two  directions.    This,  however, 
is  not  the  main  point  of  this  criticism.     The  free  and  unob-  • 
struct ed  opening  for  the  water  is   what  is'  needed.     A  check  ,• 
that  will  lift  but  1-16  in.  for  a  No.  :•'  injector  connected  by  a  .:. 
214  in.  pipe  is  not  sufficient,  yet  this  has  been  found  in  a  re-     . 
cently  built  locomotive.     Such  an  injector  needs  at  least  an     ' 
even  equivalent  to  a  2-in.  hole.    In  one  of  the  reports  presented 
to  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  last  June  the  following    ' 
suggestions  occur:  ■• 

"As  the  water  evaporation  is  heavy,  a  gootl  inlet  from  tank 
to  injector  should  be  provided.  A  majority  of  the  manufactur- 
ers prefer  the  following  sizes  of  feed-pipe  in  <onnection  with 
the  different-sized  injectoi-s: 

"No.  8,  not  less  than  2  ins.  internal  diameter,  ■."s,    ,;':-. 
"Nos.  9  and  10,  not  less  than  2%  ins.  internal  diameter.      ^ 
"Nos.  11  and  12,  not  less  than  3  ins.  internal  diameter.  ■  ■ 

Since  this  criticism  was  prepared  a  paper  on  this  subject  has'V 
been  read  by  Mr.  VJ.  R.  Park  before  the  New  England  Rail- 
road Club,  stating  that  recently  fittings  have  been  called  for  to}. 
provide    for    injectors    delivering    from    5,800    to    6,000    gals.    : 
per  hour. 
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ORE  CARS,  80,000  POUNDS  CAPAQTY. 


CniCAfiO    &     NoKTlIWKSTERM     RAILWAY. 


.These  oro  cars  Avere  designed  by  Mr,  C.  A.  Schroyer,  super- 
IntendPiit  of  the  tar  depart nu-nt  of  the  Chieago  &  Northwest- 
ern,, to  meet  the  syevial  requirements  of  the  large  ore  traffic 
of  that  road.  -/ 

;  Their  printipal  feature  is  in  the  very  large  door  opening. 
!>  ft.  tj  ins.  long  and  [\  /t.  2  ins.  wide,  on  each  side  of  the  car. 
The  doors  «  Ihkc  against  the  U»vver  faces  of  the  sills  and  tlie 
iMtpper  surfaces  are  at  the  ends  only.  When  the  doors  are 
opened  tln\v  drop  against  the  i-ail  heads  and  deposit  the  load 


It  has  been  erroneously  reported  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Waitt  has 
resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad.  We  are 
glad  to  state,  upon  the  anthority  of  Mr.  W^aitt,  that  he  has 
not  resigned.    .  •  r^:-    /■ 


The  ^otal  heating  surface  or\the  nineteen  boilers  of  the 
Norddeutscher  l.loyds'  twin  screws\eaniship  "Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II."  is  107,(543  sq.  ft,  and  the  grate  area  ci,121  sq.  ft.  The  boiler 
pressure  will  be  225  lbs.  and  the  engineer  will  develop  40,000 
indicated  horse  power. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Autocar,  London,  it  was  stated 
that  if  automobiles  are  ever  to  be  anytning  but  toys  for  mad 
millionaires — which  they  are  at  present — the  makers  will  have 
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ORE    CAR,     80,000     LBS.     CAPACITV — CHICAfiO     &     NORTHWF.STBRN     RAILWAY. 


to  the  ore  pockets  from  between  the  rails.  Unless  the  door 
openings  are  large  the  ore  bridges  over  them  and  it  is  diffi- 
eult  to  get  the  load  out.  To  assist  in  guarding  against  this 
diffii  ulty  the  <  ar  sides  slope  inwardly  slightly  toward  the 
top.  This  bridging  is  jiart i(  iilarly  troublesome  with  high 
mangane.sf  ores,  which  cement  together  and  are  sticky.  In  this 
construction  there  is  only  about  20  Ins.  of  obstrtution  at  the 
tenter  sills.  Kour  'poke  holes"  are  provided  in  each  side  for 
inserting  bars  to  loosen  the  load  when  ne<essary.  A  shaft 
extends  through  the  car  at  the  cente.-  to  operate  the  doors 
and  it  is  turned  by  a  lever  and  ratchet  at  the  end. 

/The  body  bolsters  are  of  Z  bars.  The  draft  gear  is  of  the 
tandem  spring  type  and  is  i)la<ed  between  the  center  sills 
where  the  draft  is  direct.  The  sills  are  four  in  number, 
t;  X  10  ins.  in  .'section  and  all  of  them  trussed.  In  a  car  but 
20  ft.  long  this  construction  presents  a  stiff  backbone  for 
pulling  and  buffing  stresses.  The  officers  of  this  road  do 
not  see  any  advantagfr  in  steel  construction  for  cars  of  this 
length. 

'■■•About  «'>r>0  of  these  ears  are  now  in  service.  After  two 
years'  service  they  weigh  28,000  lbs.  and  are  carrying  regu- 
larly from  i.o.oiMi  to  10(1. ono  lbs.  of  ore.  They  are  mounted 
oa  Haskell  &  Karker  trucks. 


to  devote  their  attention  to  the  production  of  vehicles  that  will 
take  the  place  of  cabs  and  carriages,  and  that  will  not  break 
down  continually  or  <-ost  a  small  fortune  to  keep  in  repair. 


F.  W.  WEBB. 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb  has  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retire  from  his  activities  as  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  the  London  &  North  Western  Railway,  after  52  years 
Oi  service.  He  entered  the  Crewe  Works  in  1851  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  has  been  there  ever  since,  and 
during  this  time  has  built  about  4,000  locomotives.  He  is  in 
charge  of  3,000  locomotives  and  in  connection  with  his  work 
has  developed  a  large  number  of  improvements  invented  by 
himself.  Among  other  improvements,'  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  use  steel  boiler  shells.  In  1878  he  changed  an  old 
Trevithick  engine  into  a  compound  and  in  1882  built  one  to  his 
own  design.  He  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  compounding, 
and  seven  types  of  compounds  of  his  design  are  now  running 
on  the  London  &  North  Western.  His  salary,  according  to  The 
Engineer,  from  which  these  facts  are  taken,  is  $35,000  per 
year,  that  of  his  predecessor  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  was  $25,000 
per  year.  This  fact  is  commented  upon  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP. 


■      Beading,  Pa.     \ 


PHILADELPHIA    &    BEADlfTG    RAILWAY. 


I. 


General  Descuii-tion. 

The  new  locomotive  shops  of  this  road  at  Reading,  Pa.,  are 

:  ■[.  the  most  extensive  as  to  size  of  buildings  in  this  country. 

.  •  Reading  is  the  natural  geographical  center  of  the  road,  and  of 

'-■■■      i.'iOO  miles  of  track  no  part  is  more  than  1.50  miles  from  this 

l)oint.      The    old    shops    were    built    in    1850,    in    James    Mil- 

holland's    time,    and    numerous    additions    have    been    made, 

.:    'resulting    in    the    usual    rambling    plant    cut    up    by    streets, 

:-;     which  was  very  inconvenient  in  handling  material  and  work. 

'. ;     It  could  have  been  put  into  shape  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

.next  ten  years,  but  instead  of  doing  this  a  portion  of  a  large 

,^:      tract  of  land  north  of  the  union  station  was  utilized,  where 

v/  the   possibilities    of   endwise    extension    are    unlimited.      The 

, ; ',  old  shops  will  be  abandoned.    This  new  location  is  near  the  car 

shops  and  is  favorable  for  a  central  power  plant  for  driving 

'•     both  locomotive  and  car  shops  and  furnishing  all  the  light- 

:     ing  required  by  the  company  in  Reading. 

Capacity. — The    shops    were    originally    intended    to    repair 
.  ;  ?- 750  locomotives,  but  the  entire  equipment  of  the  road,  now 
..numbering  1,000  locomotives,   will   be   maintained   here.     At 
several   outlying   points   small   shops    will    be    maintained    for 
light   repairs,  such   as  are  ordinarily  made   in   roundhouses. 
1    is  intended  to  put  all  of  the  locomotives  through  the  shops 
f    .   ouce'in  every   eighteen   months,   which    will    require   turning 
;•       out  5C  per  month.  This  includes  general  repairs,  boilers,  tanks, 
'        foundry,  pattern  and  smith  shop  work.    The  erecting  shop  has 
.  ;  70  pits  and  is  intended  to  provide  track  room  for  70  locomo- 
i  V  lives  undergoing  general  repairs  at  one  time.     Of  course  the 
.  r  r;  pidity  with  which  they  will  bp  turned  out  will  depend  upon 
; ..:    the  machine  and  other  dep:\rtments.     The  car  .shops  are  sep- 
arate, but  in  the  same  tract  of  land  anjj  also  on  the  west  side 
:       ot  the  main  line.     The  land  owned  by  the  company  in  this 
.J'  section  of  the  city  is  in  a  valley  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  line.     It  is  a  long  and  relatively  narrow  tract.     When 
',■■/:-  in  complete  working  order  about  2,000  men  will  be  required 
: .    in  the  locomotive  department,  and  there  are  already  800  men 
•"■in  the  car  repair  shops,  r  •.  :-;^:-:;' '^^  >.:.,.  ';:  ■ 

.    .       The  Ground  Plan. — For  such  a  large  plant  the  arrangement 
13  compact  and  the  plan   was  worked  out  to  group  work  of 
\.  similar  character  together  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
:'  •    the  distance  through  which  material  and  parts  must  be  car 
;.'      vied.     It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  thoroughfare  between 
-.    .   the  buildings   from   one  side   of  the   plant   to  the   other   and 
:..H  that  the  boiler  shop  joins  the  southwest  corner  of  the  erecting 
;■   ;  shop.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  thoroughfare  could  not 
.. .{  be  used  at  this  point,  as  the  west  line  of  the  shop  btiildings 
;       ties  close  to  a  12-ft.  wall  at  the  top  of  which   is  the  street. 
-     ;  The   buildings   are   not    placed    too    close   together    for    good 
>     natural   lighting.     They   are   very   large   and   substantial    in 
i:-'  construction,   built  of  brick   of  a  handsome   dark   red   color, 
^  ;, Upon  a  skeleton  frame  of  steel. 

.  ;;.     The  locomotive  shop   is  arranged  on  the  transverse  track 

.plan,  with  two  outside  bays,  with  35  pits  in  each,  each  bay 

;|,^  being  70  ft.  in  width,  with  the  machine  shop,  60  ft.  in  width. 

/.     between  them.     To  get  locomotives  into  and  out  of  the  shop 

two  65-ft.  turntables  with  concrete  pits  are  employed  at  the 

.    V  northeast  and  southeast  corners.     This  avoids  the  necessity 

-.   of  a  transfer  table  and  provides  a  safeguard  against  tying 

:.   -up  the  shop  by  the  failure  or  breakdown   of  a  single  turn- 

:' .■     table.     The   locomotives,   once   in   the   shop,   are   handled   by 

■    cranes,  the  crane  service  being  excellent,  and  in  fact  a  fea- 

}:/.  tiire  of  the  entire  plant  in  all  departments.    :).;:.'/.;;  ;v  :    : 

/ ;       A  glance  at  the  ground  plan  shows   the  cire  which  was 


taken  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  straight-line  move- 
ments of  material.  An  excellent  exampie  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  location  of  the  boiler  shop,  already  referred  to,  which  is 
such  that  the  35-tou  cranes  of  the  wtsi  bay  of  the  erecting 
shop  may  run  into  .the  boiler  shop,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
35-ton  boiler-shop  tTane  can  be  run  into  the  erecting  shop. 
It  will  l)e  noticed  that  a  track  nins  through  the  boiler  shop, 
another  one  from  the  .storage  yard  north  of  the  locomotive 
shop  through  the  center  of  the  machine  shop  and  storehouse 
?nd  that  all  the  large  buildings  are  conne«:ted  to  the  service 
tracks  by  turntables.  The  forge  and  smith  shops  have  their 
east  wail  in  line  with  that  of  the  locomotive  shop  and  the 
storehouse  is  placed  between  the  boiler  and  forge  shops,  which, 
is  as  convenient  an  arrangement  as  could  be  made.  The 
foundry  is  further  removed  to  the  eastward  of  the  forge 
shops  and  the  carpenter  and  pattern  shoi)  are  iftimediately 
north  of  the  foundry.  Exien^ioj^s  may  be  made  to  any  or  all 
01  the  buildings  by  building  on  to  their  ends.  \  "    .        ^.'       ;•. 

The  power  house  location  was  important.  In  deciding  upon 
its  position  the  probable  power  consumption  of  the  shops  was 
carefully  estimated,  wiiich  revealed  the  fact  that  the  center 
of  the  demand  for  power  was  close  to  the  center  of  the  loco- 
motive shop.  On  account  of  the  large  quantity  t)f  power  used 
in  the  locomotive  building  the  power  house  was  placed  oppo- 
site its  center.  The  cable  and  pipe  tunnel  leading  from  the 
power  house  enters  the  locomotive  shop  at  its  center  and  the 
crane,  power  and  lighting  mains  are  all  fed  at  the  middle  of 
their  length.  This  reduces  the  cost  of.  feeders  in  this  shop 
to  one-fourth  of  that  required  by  feeding  at  either  end.  At 
first  it  was  intended  to  locate  the  power  house  at  the  south 
end  of  the  shop  yard,  but  this  was  ahandone<l  for  the  reason 
stated..  For  distant  tiansmission.  as  in  the  case  of  the  yard 
lighting  and  the  o))eration  of  the  pumping  plant  at  North 
Reading.  3,000  ft.  away,  where  three  motors  are  to  be  used 
for  pumping  purposes,  the  location  of  the  power  house  did 
not  matter  so  much  as  the  transmission  is'by  alternating  cur- 
rt^i't  of  sufficiently  high  voltage. 

The  main  entrance  for  employees  is  through  time-keepers' 
booths,  with  six  gates.  Iwated  at  the  south  end  of  the  office 
building  at  North  Sixth  street.  Here  the  men  are  checked 
in  and  out.  As  the  men  enter  the  gates  the  time-keepers  in 
tlio  booths  hand  them  numbered  checks,  which  they  retain 
while  in  the  shop,  returning  them  upon  leaving.  In  this  way 
the  time  of  every  man  is  taken  from  the  length  of  time  the 
check  is  out.  The  six  gates  easily  a<comniodate  1,500  men. 
which  is  the  number  now  employed  at  these  works. 

Locomotive  Shop. — This  building  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  this  country.  It  Is  750  ft.  liimg  by  200  ft  wide,  with  no 
divisions,  or  partitions.  The  roof  trusses  of  the  erecting 
bays  are  46  ft.  6  ins.  from  the  floor  an  1  those  of  the  machine 
shop  are  33  ft.  5  ins.  The  crane  service  in  this  building  is 
admirable,  covering  the  entire  floor  aiea,  including  the  ma- 
chine shop,  and  it  will  be  described  in  detail  in  a  later  issue. 

One  of  the  large  12o-ton  cranes,  with  its  test  load  of  150 
tons  of  steel  rails,  is  shown  in  the  large  interior  view  of 
cne  of  the  erecting-shop  bays.  Each  erecting-shop  bay  has 
one  of  these  120-ton  Niles  cranes  with  two  60-ton  'trolleys  and 
an  auxiliary  G.OOO-lb.  hoist.  These  are  the  most  powerful 
cranes  ever  put  into  railroad  shops.  On  lower  rails  each  of 
these  shops  has  a  35-ton  crane,  and  the  boiler  shop  has  one 
of  this  size  also.  The  west  side,  therefore,  has  three  cranes. 
Two  10-ton  cranes  serve  the  machine  shop  over  its  entire 
length. 

By  placing  the  heating  fans  outside  of  the  building  in 
seven  lean-to  fan-houses,  locating  the  fan-du<ts  underground 
and  locating  the  wash-room  and  accessories  also  in  lean-tos, 
renders  every  squai.'  foot  of  floor  srea  of  this  enormous 
building  available  for  Iocomotiv<'s  or  machinery.  At  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  building  Is  the  cleaning  pit  in  a 
building  by  itself,   which   is   reached   by   the   through   Crack 
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NOBTH    KN1»  O*'    LOi'OMUTIVi:    SIKH",    wnil     MACHIM:    Slior    IN    CKNTKI!    AM>     ri,KANINC!-Vl T    JIOUMK    AT    KIlillT. 


liOILEB  aHOP.  FBOM  HKiH  OROrXK  TO  THK   WKST.       UlVKTIMi   TlAVKR  AT  TlIK     CKNTKU.       SHUW.S   THK  I.AUUK  AMlH  .N  1'  «)K  t;i.ASS    IN    Utmy. 


:■■      •    -".=    Ji 


saiUTH  ENO  OV   BfHLKU    SHOP.       FLUE    DEPAETMENT   LEAN-TO    AT   THE   LEFT.       UOLLJXC  SHI'TTEB  DOORS  TO  FIVK  TANK  REPAIR  TRA<:KS.      ltI.A<KSM  I  1  H 
;;,  RIIOI'    AT    niflFIT         STOREHOnSE    APPRARS     AT    THE     RKAR.        AT.RO     SHOWS    I.AVATORTES    AM)  FTTRNACE    HOrSES    AT    THE     RUiHT. 


<••      .:  -A 


SJDK    VIEW  or   LOCOMOTIVK    SHOP   AND    OITICB   BUILDING.       MAIN    ENTRANCE     GATE  AT   THE    RIGHT. 


.NKW    l-OrOMOTIVB    SHOPS    AT    READING — PHII.ADBLPHIA    &   RKADINO     RAU^ATr^'AJy' 
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SMITH   ANr>    FOnGK    SHOP   BUnDING,    FROM   SOUTHWEST    CORNER.    SHOWING    rTRNACE   LEAV-TOS   AN'T)   WASHROOMS    AT  VO^kt. 


irOUMOBY  FBOM   SOUTHWEST  COBNEB,   SHOWING  INSULATOR-RACKS    AT   fiABJ.K   WINDOW   COR    OVERHEAD   mBB   S 
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VIKW    OF    FOVNDBY    FROM    NORTHWEST    CORNER.    SHOWING    CUPOLAS    AN1>    S TpOKHOfSE   AT   I«EFT. 


t  AUPENTER-SHOP    BUILDING,    SHOWING    OUTSIDE    STEEL    CON8TRCCHON    FOB  TIMKKJiBPKRS'      BOOTHS      AT      MAI.\      KXTRAXtK      TO      SHOP      UKOl  ND8,      »X>B 

;;;0;    ;b  .;,.V;V>      KLKVATOR  serving    THK    pattern    lofts.        ^^  y^■\:'   ■./ .[^/.---y]:  y:-y::--..-..CtrECKlSG    THE     EMPIOVKE8     IX    AND    OIT. 

'■^^y ':'■'■  ^:^:y^.\;'^r-'^^-^^'^   LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS    AT    READING,    PA.— PHILADELPHIA    *    READING    RAILWAY.      ".^  ;vi       :^J  '        '■  "V^ 
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across  the  north  end  of  the  shop.  The  locomotivo-shop 
building  is  lighted  by  large  windows  and  large  areas  of  glass 
in  the  monitors  on  the  roots.  A  good  idea  of  the  natural 
lighting  is  presented  in  the  large  photograph  already  referred 
to.     The  arrangement  of  the  main  hay  of  the  boiler  shop  in 


vice  of  the  locomotive  and  boiler  shop  was  first  employed  in 
the  Concord  shops  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  illustrated  in  this 
journal  in  February,  1898.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  two  plants  are  very  different,  however,  that  of 
the   Concord  shops  ))eiug   with    longitudinal    tracks. 


BOUTHWJSBT    COBNEB    OF    EOWEB-UOUBB.    SHOWING 


.f 


POWKB-HOUSB     i-BOM     SOtJTHKAST,     SHOWING  O IMPING   I'HITKS     I.S      A8H- 

..••:-    ^.i-^-  TOWER.    ANI>     COALING    TBACK.  .  ■     .  '      /.     • 

line  with  the  west  bay  of  the  erecting  shop  is  admirable  for 
the  west-side  erecting  bay.  Boilers  from  the  east  erecting- 
shop  bay  will  be  transferred  to  the  west  side  of  the  shop 
upon  trucks  and  carried  to  the  boiler  shop  by  one  of  the 
cranes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  three  tracks  will  be  available 
for  such  movements,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  locomotive  shop.     This  idea  of  continuous  crane  ser- 


».•: 


STACK      ANI»      l>f.\IIM.\«;     ASH  -  lOWKK    Al      KKiHI.  "''      ,■'■,■'■*■' 

,.;•■_  ,   ■;;.•■ :  jsv/'  i ^  ■■■'..;  ■  ■_■'_'.'' 

Proportions. — In  studying  the  plans  of  these  shops  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  and  proportions  may  be  found  interesting: 

Floor  Areas  in  Square  Feet.  ■.•• 

Krecting   floors.    74o   x   140 .vi ,;,.-.  ;>  , .  lo3,60i' 

Marhine  sliop,  740  x  «0 .•.;......;..,.....  ...V.\.  .V. ,.,...    44,400 

Boiler   shop.   400   x    1  20 .,.......;.  .w  .......  ..............  .    48,000 

Smith  and  forge.  5KX  x  «(•.  18«  x  20. ..  .f, .,...,.,..;...»...; .    37.840 

•    ..■..•..;:••:.-■     -./..'>:'■■     .   /V;  ■  v\  .'■';■•'/.'•-■■-;•■•■-  'V  233,840 

Carpenter  shop,   «0  x  2(t0   x   4 .....'....,..'.;.,..;!.......  48,000 

Power-house.    175   x   112 •. i. ....  i, .........  19,600 

Foundry.    400    x    130 52,00O 

Storehouse,   lOo  x   70  x   2 ..;..,  .-.  ........  14.000 

Stockhouse,    101    x    40 . 6,440 

Office  buildiUK.   43  x   96  x  3 12,384 

Cleaning  pit.    44   x   50 2  200 

\  ■■'■■'•."'■■:•'.•.';:::,■  ^  v''--'--/"  '■'"••;■;■''.'•''.''  ,.■-154,624 

Loconioti  vt-  shops  proper   ...»  ..w ..«.,..  .  .  .  .  . ..  .  .  .  .  ...  . .  -  .  ■.  •  i.vi .  233.840 

.\ccessory  departments    .  .■,','.■' ,.-,,'•  •  •  •'  ..;•.••. . . , .  .  • ',-'.'  •>*'•,. .  •  -  .154.624 

Total   floor  area .,  .\.'.-,.^  . . ,...''.._.-... ,;';.;. v, ■..,•.  ,388,464 

Pr<)porti.o)i  of  Area  to  Total  Loi-oniotive  Shops  Proper. 

Kiecling    shop    103  600  aq.  ft.  .  .  .  44'/c 

.Machine    shop    44.400  sq.  ft 19% 

Boiler   shop .    48.000  sq.  ft 21% 

Smith  and   forge   .  i.  ...i. .;,.  ..................  .    37,840  sq.  ft.  ..  .  16% 

.   -  -    .         V    •■' "vVV  .''*'■    ■;■/.      ;  ■:  2:53.840  sq.  ft ....  1  OO'a 

itelation   to   Krec-ting  Floor. 

Krt'ituiK    tloor    lo:{,60(»  sq.  it ...  .  l(»(i',. 

.Marhine    shop     44.4UO  sq.  ft .  .  .  .    43'', 

Boiler   shop 48,000  sq.  ft 46*;^ 

Smith   and    forge    ...,......'..■..•....;  ..v.  .  .S. .-.;....  .    37.840  sq.  ft ...  .    36^^ 

Tbese   pi-oportions  ai'e  interesting  Jn   comparison   with   tho 

iorrespon<ling  figures  for  the  rollinwood   shops  of  the  Lakf 

Shore   &    Michigan    Soiithern    Railway    (American    Engineer. 

October,   1902,  page  304).     These  are  summ'&rized  as  follows 

in  terms  of  thp  total  area  of  locomotive  shops  proper:    .. 

rollinwood.  Reading. 

Krert ing  shop    .  . . .  v .... .'.>;..  V, .  .■. .  /  .■ ...  ..,?,•.. 22^  44'7c 

.MacliiiiP   shop    .......■.......";.,........."."...•..... 33%  19% 

Boiler  shop    ,.  ...^  .  .'k ...«..,.;-'.  v. .%.  .25%  21% 

Blarksniith   and    forge    '.  .  .  .  19%  16% 

These  figures  will  be  misleading  unless  the  descriptions  of 
the  two  plants  are  carefully  studied.  With  the  erecting  space 
considered  as  100  per  cent.,  the  comparison  is  as  follows:  - 

....  '   .     Colllnwood.  Reading. 

Erecting   floor    .  .  .';.'.  . '.  .^  !.  .CV. .  \. :  . • 100%  100%. 

Machine  shop 147%  43% 

Boiler   shop .  .  v; 113%  46% 

Smith  and  forge 84':>  36% 

In  subsequent  issues  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  machinery  and  equipment  will  be 
presented  in  detail..  ;'..    .  '^    i  ■■  .!!     V vV.  > 


r:f  .V 
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across  thp  north  end  of  the  $ho]>.  Thp  lo<omotivft-shop 
building  is  li^lited  by  lar^p  windows  ami  largf  aroas  of  glass 
in  the  monitors  on  tlif  roots.  A  mtod  id«'a  of  thr  nafiir:i; 
lightiiiK  is  |)i«-s«MUetl  in  the  Irtigc  phototiiapli  ainady  n'fcri<M! 
to.     Thp  arranjrcnjent  of  tho  niaiii   hay  of  fh<'   lMiil»>r  shop   in 


vi<»'  of  thf'  lo(onioti<'«'  and  hoilrr  shop  was  first  employed  iti 
ilif  Comord  shops  <tf  ilu-  Hosioii  &  Maine,  illnstratod  in  thi>- 
joiirnal  in  Kt-liniary.  is'.ts.  It  will  !)••  iioicd  tliai  tin-  arranitif 
Hunt  of  ihr  t\\«i  plai\is  art-  v»My  differtMii.  liow«'ver.  that  ol 
r)i<<    Conrurd   shops   hfing    witli    hiimii<idinal    iratks 


Koi'THWK>i  r    roriNi  i;    <<i     inwji;   iitii  .si  .    .-hmwim      si  \i  i,     \M'    I'i   wii 


r 


i'roi>ortionH.— In  stiidyinn  ilic  |»lans  ol   ilKse  shops  the  fni- 
l<  wiriK  <iini»  iisioiis  and  proporiions  niav    l»»'  toiiiid   intno'st  jnj: : 


I'lonr  .Xri-:!-   in  Si)ii:irf   {■'•■it. 

Kn"i  iii>;    ll«(or>.    7  I"    .\    1  li' 

.\I;icliiin'  .shoi".    !»<•   x   •!'•.,....  '  .  .  ; 

HoiltT   sho|i.    1 \    12"    .',..,     ..../.    ■.    '. 

Siiiitli  iiiic)  fiirm-.  r.'is  X  'i".    1  ss  \  •_*"    .     .  .: 


I'iirix  iiiiT  sln>|i.   •;■'    \  ■_'""    \    t.. 
I'liwvi-liou.st'.    MT,    X    J  12...... 

Ki'iindiy.     l<>i>    \     l.".n ,  •. 

Siiinliiiiist',    t""i   X   7"   \    "J .     .  . 
Sl.M  kh'iii.-.-.     Itll    s     !•'.. 

niiicc  i.iiii.tiiiK    i:!  X  ;••;  .\  .'{..  . 

t'li  ;iii  jnu    jiil.     I  f    X    'i>> .  .  .     . 


l.lMllllKlt  l\  <        -Imi|.-      |>|  11|m    r 

.\(  •■.■--III  y    >li'|>;irl  riii'iil- 
Tiil.)  I    lliiiir   iircii    ...     . 
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line  with  the  west  )my  ul  iIik  ♦'nM-.iin«  simp  is  atimiralde  fttr 
the  west-side  t-recting  hay.  Boilers  fioni  iIk-  rast  erecting- 
shop  ba>'  will  be  transfeiTed  to  thf  west  sid*-  of  the  shop 
upon  tnn-ks  ant!  farrird  to  tii*'  boil-T  shop  by  one  of  the 
cranes.  It  will  be  notn.ed  that  three  tiarks  will  be  availabb- 
for  sufb  movements^  one  at  ea<'h  eml  and  one  in  the  midtlk- 
of  th«  lofomotiVff  rtiop.     This   itl*>a    of  .ontiimons   (-ran**  SPf 


Tins*'  (iroporiit)ns  ;irf  intcit'srini;  in  rf)niparison  with  thr 
I  nrrcspoiidiim  fimins  I'or  ihi-  f  "oliinwiind  simp^  "f  thf  I  al<« 
Shore  K-  Mi<  liiu;iii  Siiiitjieni  llailway  tAineriiaii  Knjiineer 
o<  tuber.  I!'".'.  paf:e  MUt  Thos^-  arr  siimniari/.ed  as  follows 
Ml    leiiii.s   of   ihe   loijit   ;i  re  I    ot'   loeonioi  j  V  r   slio|';S   proper: 

Kr.  1  I  iti>;    -tui|.  ■ '•••     ,   '. 

.\lii:  liinr    -Imli  .•       .  *  ■■  .•  ; 

Itoilir    .-liiip  .        ....     ....    ...  . 

Hhirk-init h    :iiiil  f<irk;i*  '.  : 

These  tijiures  will   be  inisk-adiiiK  unless   the  deseriptions  of 

liie  two  plants  are  eareftilly  studied.     With  liie  erectinfi  spate 

itmsidereil  as   l<Mt   p»>r  eeiu..  the  eomparison   is  as  follows: 

Kri-.iim    (liior                      .  '  .       -  , . '■  >      '    ; 

.M.-ii-hiiK'  f\n>\<  ■-...■.  .  .  •.  .,...:     . ;  .  ■''. 

lloil«T   :-li<ip    .... .  ,     ."■.  .  ^ .  . 

Smith  ami  fnr^i-  

In  siibsetpieni    issues  the  etinstnnt io?i  <if  the  buildings  and 

the  arran^ieiiient   of  their   inaihinery  and   eqnipment    will   be 

prfsfntpd   in    detail 
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HEAVY  COMPOUND  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVES. 


;■  .^    .2—8—2   (Mikado)   Type. 


.     '         ATCHISOX,   roHEKA  &  SANTA  FK  RAILWAY. 

Fifteen  of  these  heavy  Vauclain  compounds  are  now  build- 
ing at  the  Jaldwin   Locomotive  Works.     While   considerably 


In  starting,  using  live  steam  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
they  are  equivalent  to  single-expansion  locomotives  with  24-in 
cylinders.  When  running  as  compounds  they  are  equivalen 
to  single-expansion  engines  having  22.8-in.  cylinders.  Th» 
total  weight  is  2(!0,000  lbs.  and  the  weight  on  drivers  (esti 
mated)  200. UOO  lbs.  In  the  matter  of  heating  surface  these 
engines  nave  but  24  sq.  ft.  less  than  the  largest  area  ever 
given  to  a  locomotive,  the  2—10 — 0  type  of  this  road  having 
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lUshter   than   the   design   illustrated   in   the   June   number  of  .".390  sq.  ft.    The  boiler  Is  practically  the  same  as  tliat  illus- 

iliis  journal  of  last  year,  they  are  very  heavy  and  powerful.  trated    in    our   June   issue,   both   engines   having   19-ft.   tubes 

A  definite  idea  of  their  capacity  is  obtained  from  the  tractive  21/4  ins.  in  diameter.    The  boiler  pressure  is  225  lbs.    A  pho- 

power    (55,600  lbs.)    and  the  beating  surface    (5,366  sq.   ft).  tograph   will   be  presented  in  a  later   issue  and  we  hope  to 
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give  an  account  of  the  work  which  these  engines  are  doing. 
For  convenience  in  comparison  with  other  heavy  engines  the 
following  ratios  are  presented:.    ;:;.       ;^.V^.^   .^      -•    ■;;■.; 


Heating  surface  r 

\  oliinie  of  h.  p.  cylinders    .. 

Tractive  weight  ;. 

Heating  surface   -. 

Tractive  weight 

Tractive  effort  ( compound j 
Tractive  effort    •" :     . 
I^Teating  surface     , 

Heating  surface     'i  ■  ■. 


Grate  area         '  ;■  '  ;   . 
Ti. Ill  ive  effort  X  diameter  of  (iiivers 


.    31. 3 

, ';-.:-3. 5i9 


Heating  surface 


'.'v  :^  v'v  ;■;■./    /^' I-*-:';.  ■..'■'  iiit.  FifiKtiox.         ■•■..'  ■•■;•':■•' •^■;  ■:.:  ^;.''>:';  ',' ■: 

These  engines  are  equipped  with  tl^e  Player  traction  in- 
creaser,  applied  to  the  leading  and  nailing  trucks,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  side-elevation  drawing.  This  device  was  de- 
.s(ribed  oa  page  373  of  our  December  number,  1901.  Tlie 
trailing  truck  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Rushton's  design  (American 
Engineer,  1902.  page  235).  The  leading  truciv  has  "three- 
point"  hangers  and  spiral  springs.  The  frames  are  'y  ins. 
wide  and  5"'4  ins.  deep  over  the  driving  boxes.  Like  the 
- — 1" — 0  type  already  referred  to,  these  engines  have  11  x  12-in. 
main    driving    journals,    the    other    oriving    journals    being 

10X12     ins..  .      .        .  .;■  ,.      ..,    y.,   :;■;:.    ■,  ;.     .        .•- _         ^  ■;      - 

.-  .  ■..'Atchison,  TopeTia  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  ;  ^  !.  :.: 

-"^    '":   J.     '../  2 — 8 — 2   (Mikado)   Type.  -^    ■•;  ; 

Freight  LocomottveSi       ^    ■-    ■    .-..    •,■;"■  .-.. 

•  i;^  ...,,....'•••••••.'.■<.•;■»•  i -.4   ft.   81,4    ins. 

i.  i  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .,:.'.:.  .lis  and  80  x  ?,-Z  ins. 

,  .....  .  1  .V' ,  :'••-••  '  •  •  •  Ralantvd    piston 

,  .'.  .:_,  .  ;..  .  .^  ;.:.,...:..  ......  Wagon  top 

. ...:..;.  .;...;..  .■;>..,...  ..TS'Ji    in.. 

■ . . . .  •'. .;...... .  %  and  15-10  ins. 

.... ;  ..  .  ,  .;;\  ........ .:,,  .-225  lbs. 

.,;........;  . , ; .... . .  ., .  : . . . . .Coal 


Koad  iiumbor    .  . . '.'. . 

<^auKe    ^:.,, 

Cylinder ; ,  .. 

Valve    ...V... 

Hoiler— Type    .  .  ■/: .  .  . 

Diameter    

Thickness  of  sheets 

Working  pressure  . 

Fuel    


Staying 

Height  of  center  above  raiLs. ..'.;... , 

;  Firebox— Material .  . 

Length .  w    . 

Width    .............v. 

Depth ...../.•....;. 

Thickness  of  sheets 

„,  Sides.   ■%   in.;    back.  •%  in.;    crown,  %  in. :  tube.  9-16  iji. 

Water  space.  ....... Front.  4%   ins. ;    sides.  4  ins. ;    back,  4  ins. 


,  .  i--... '..... \  ...;;  . ,-. Radial 

.....;.. .'.  ., .".-'.  9  ft.  ti  \-t    ins. 
.  .  •  .  .  .■*.-•->...■»  ;•,, .  .7"; ..  .w  ,  . .  Steel 

.  ;  .  .  ...  V:   .',,'.  :-;...  .  J  .108     inS. 

78    ins. 

.  .  Front,  80  ins. ;    back,  78  ins». 


Tubes — -Material    .... ...  * 

Wire  gauge   . .-  ,.i,.v> 

Number    .... ... .*;..» 

Diameter 

?     Length 

Heating  surface — Firebox 

Tubes 

Total 

Grate  area . ., 

Driving  wheels — Diameter  ouLside  ...... 

Diameter  of  center 

Journals Main,  11 

Engine  truck  wheels  (front),  diameter  .» 

Journals   -, 

Trailing  whecLs,  diameter    ............  i 

Journals .,.,...,,..., 

Wheel  base,  driving  . , . 

Rigid 

Total  engine '.....,... 

'     Total  engine  and  tender 

Weight  on  driving  wheels   (est.)  ........ 

:-.    Total  engine    (est. ) 

Total  engine   and   tender   (est.)    

Tank,  capacity 

Tender Number  of 

.Tournals-  ■. .  -. .'; ,  .  ,  ; . .  -. 


I  *.  •  %  •  •'  < 


.«.  ....No.  11 

...  .  .  .-."'.  .  .463 

.2%    ins. 

19   ft. 

,  ..210.3  sq.  ft. 

.5,155.8  sq.   fi. 

.5,366.1  sq.  ft. 
'.'•«'«•.*•••  •.^•.'.  .  .Oo.o  sq.    It . 

57  ins. 

50  ins. 

X  12  ins.;  others,  10  x  12  ins. 
•  •  •  • .  A  •  *  •  JT «  ^ .  *  .  > .  .  .  29  ^4  ins. 
^  .<..;«';-......  .6^  X  10'^    inb. 

.    «    .'ar*,*.    .    *    tf  •  .'.".^A   .......  4\/      lUo. 

.  .^  .■.■,.>•.- rvi...  .  .76  X  12   Ins. 

■    •  •   «  #'  •   »,•-•-••-«   ■   ■■••-•   •   ■  -«  .•    ■  XO      11  • 

t   im'-*  »     •'•.«.!•.•*   ^.*.a     •     a    •    • .  •     •     >'   «     • '  •  X.\J  LVs 

•  *■--*•  •'•  n*  •■''•'»  •  •  •  .3  rt.  6^  ins. 

62  ft. 

.  200.000   lbs. 

. ...  .,,..* ;". « .  .  .  260,000    lbs. 

. ;. 400.000    lbs 

7.000  gals,   and  12  tons. 

wheels.  8;    diameter.  34 14    ins. 
.:.■....,..•.....  .\-.i  .514  X  10  ins. 


.•»:.'»<■-.,. 


COST  OF  OPERATING  TURNTABLES  BY  POWER. 


A  comparative  statement  of  costs  of  various  methods  of 
operating  turntables  by  power,  prepared  for  the  Association 
of  Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Schall,  bridge  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
presents  interesting  figures.  He  states  that  equipments  for 
driving  turntables  by  gasoline  engines  tost  about  $1,100  and 
by  electric-  motor  (General  Electric  Company)  about  $1,150. 
and  that  the  economy  depends  upon  the  number  of  engines 
turned,  as  the  following  record  sliows: 

[Note. — These  figures  do  not  include  interest  or  depreda- 
tion, which  would  amount  to  about  45  cents  per  day.] 

.84-Pt.   Turn-Table  at  Coxton.   Pa.,   5   H.   P.   Gasoline  Engine.   Installed 

■■;•;■;-:,.;.;.  .■,..^;>.y.:--^;.:  ^   '      July,   1901.,,  ..;.-;  ■ 

Average  number  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24  hours  in  a  period  of 

one  year,   174. 
Average  cost  per  engine  turned  in  a  period  of  one  year.  2  21-100  cents. 
Average  cost  of   labor  and   material   operating   turn-table   per  day   of   24 

hours,  $3.78. 

TSTFt,   Diameter   Turn-Table   at    Lehigbtou.    Pa.,   Operated    by   H   U..9.: 

'    .       \v  ..<lasoline  Engine.  In»talled  February  12,  1902.  .   .' 

Ayerage  ntimber  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24  hours.  121. 
Average  cost  per  engine  turned,   2 'J-10  tents. 

Average  cost  of  labor  and   material   operating   turn-table   per  day   of  24 
hours,  $3.41. 

T5-Ft.   Diameter  Turn-Table  at   South  Gaston,   Pa..  Operated  by  5  H.   P. 
Gasoline  Engine,    Installed   March   14,   1902. 

Average  number  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24  hours,  188,     •  .,     •    . 
Average  cost   per  engine  ttjrned.    197-100  cents. 

Average  co.^t  of  labor  and  material  operating  turn-table  per  day  of  24 
hours.   *3.74. 

75-Ft.   Diameter  Turn-Table  at  Wilke.sbarre.   Pa.,   Operated  by  5   H.   P. 
Gasoline  Engine,    Installed   March   18,   1902. 

Average  number  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24   hours,  '46.      • "  ' 
Average  cost  per  engine  turned.  (i5-10  cents. 

Average  co^t  of  labor  and  material  operating  turn-table  per  dav  of  2* 
hours.  $2.91. 

75rPt.  Diameter  Turn-Table  at  East  Buffalo,   N.  Y.,  Operated  by  5  H.   P.  - 
',   ■  Ga.soline  Engine,   Installed  April   1,   1902. 

.Average  number  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24   hours,  103.     •„ 
.  .\verage  cost   per  engine  turned,   3  37-100  cents.  "■'■  -:      .  ■ 

Average  cost  of  labor  atKl  material  operating  turn-table  per  day  of  24 
hours.   $3.41. 

64-Ft.  Turn-Table  at  Sayre.   Pa.,  Operated  by  20  H.  P.  Electric  Motor. 

Installed  June  1.  1902. 

Average  number  of  engine^  turned  per  day  of  24  hours,  109.  • 

Average  cost  per  engine  turned,  3  7-10  cents. 

Average  cost  of  labor  and  material  operating  turn-table  per  day  of  24 
hours.  *4.01. 


Mr.  Wlllard  A.  Smith,  for  many  years  publisher  of  the 
Ratliroy  ami  Engineering  Jicricv.  h'ts  bought  the  Age  of 
Sieel  and  consolidated  it  with  his  other  recent  purchase, 
Iron  and  titecl.  They  will  he  published  under  the  name  of 
The  Iron  and  Machinery  World,  with  Mr.  Smith  as  president 
and  Mr.  Bruce  v.  Crandall  (who  is  associated  with  him) 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Lnder  the  management  of  these 
gentlemen  the  new  publication  is  sure  to  build  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  merging  journals  and  read  a  higher  plane  of 
success  than  either  has  attained  alone. 
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THIRTY-TON  BOX  CAR  WITH  STEEL   UNDERFRAME. 


American  Railway  Association  Dimensions. 


PESKiNKI)    HY    ('.E0R(;E    I.    KINU. 


This  car  was  designed  at  the  Middletown  Car  Worlts  by 
Mr.  George  1.  King  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  struc- 
tural underframe  of  ample  strength  but  of  such  simple 
type  that  it  may  not  only  be  built  ne^v  va  any  ordinary  rail- 
road shop,  but  that  it  may  be  repaired  with  equal  facility. 

The  four  longitudinal  sills  are  12-in.  channels,  the  center 
sills   being   trussed   with    1%-in.    rods   between   the   bolsters. 


stresses  and  the  severe  buffing  stresseB  ft  was  aonsidered 
desirable  to  neglect  a  small  possible  saving  in  weight  in  favor 
of  strength.  The  suggestion  of  trussmg  a  steel  underframe 
'  seems  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  at  this  time.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  is  a  cheaper  and  lighter  construc- 
tion than  one  of  equal  strength  made  ol  rolled  sections  with- 
out the  trussing,  and  with  larger  sills  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  the  standard  inside  height.  With  this  construction 
the  height  over  the  trucks  is  practically  the  same  as  it 
would   be   with   pressed  steel   sills  of  the   fish-bellied   form. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  gussets  at  the  ends  of  the  sills, 
which  are  flanged  up  to  form  shoulders  for  the  subsills,  to 
secure  the  end   frame   from   being  pushed   out  by   the   load. 


20'l^-\- 
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Boffom  dufsef 


r I-  *^^"  -Top  Ousiet  k' Bent 


THIRTY-TON    BOX     CAR.     WITH     8TEKL     V.NDERFRA.ME.        AMERICAN     RAILWAY     ASHOCIATION     .STANDARD    DIME.NSIONS. 

DESIGNED  BY  UE0BG£  I.  KUiC. 


The  body  bolsters  are  of  12  x  Vl'-in.  plates  with  5  x  \.,-\n. 
braces  for  the  side  bearings.  Unique  attachments  of  the  body 
bolsters  to  the  center  sills  and  the  truss  rods  to  the  body 
bolsters  are  shown.  Two  truss  rods  are  used  and  they  are 
located  near  the  center  sills,  where  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  curving  of  the  trucks  or  cause  any  inconvenience 
with  the  side  clearances  of  the  car. 

The  truss  rods  were  used  because  in  the  opinion  of  the 
designer  the  stresses  in  the  center  sills  would  be  unduly 
great  in  a  combination  of  severe  buffing  shocks  or  locomo- 
tive jerks  with  the  direct  stresses  arising  from  the  load  in 
the  car.  it  was  considered  wise  to  support  the  sills  with 
these  rods.  For  nearly  vertical  stresses  channels  lighter 
than  12  ins.  could  have  been  used,  but  for  the  combination 


The  ena  sill  is  a  i/4-in.  plate  bent  ijito  Z-bar  form,  and  is  not 
secured  in  any  way  to  the  underframe  except  by  means  of 
the  sill  connection  angles  and  the  bottom  corner  gussets.  It 
may  therefore  be  easily  removed  for  repairs  without  taking 
down  the  wooden  structure.  Though  not  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, the  car  will  be  constructed  with  a  small  space  of  perhaps 
yi  in.  between  the  inside  face  of  the  end  sill  and  the  out- 
side face  of  the  end  sheathing  to  allow  rainwater  to  drip 
through  to  the  trucks.  Because  of  the  compressive  stress  in 
the  center  sills,  due  to  the  tension  in  the  truss  rods,  the 
center  sills  are  latticed  together  on  top.  The  drawing  also 
shows  side  sill  brackets  made  of  Z  bars  to  support  the  side 
nailing  strips.  One  of  these  is  placed  under  each  post  and 
the   brackets   take   the   nuts   for   the   side-frame   truss   rods. 
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This  form  of  bracket  secures  the  nailing  strips  from  side 
motion  independent  of  the  bolt  connections.  In  the  plan 
view  the  corner  l)ra(ing  and  the  plates  over  the  center  sills 
at   the  bolsters  arf  worthy  of  special  attention. 

The  designer  sought  to  produce  a  structural  underframe 
which  with  slight  modifications  would  be  applicable  to  flat, 
gondola,  stock  and  box  cars.  It  is  an  interesting  construc- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  that  our  readers  will  criticise  it  freely. 


NOVO    STEEL.    ' 


and  handles  in  the  shop  as  readily  as  soft  annealed  tool  steel. 

Further  reports  are  at  hand  of  1 1-32-in.  Novo  steel  drills 
running  at  128  revolutions  per  minute  and  drilling  596  holes 
•7-s  in.  deep  in  hard  steel  castings,  without  regrinding.  Nu- 
merous other  records  are  available  and  these  will  receive 
attention  in  these  columns.  I:  ^v. 'i "  V^' . -;   >  -   - 

In  presenting  his  paper  upon  the  requirements  of  machine 
tool  operation,  recently  read  before  the  New  York  Electrical 
Society,  Mr.  Charles  Day,  of  the  engineering  firm  of  Dodge 
&  Day,  placed  Novo  steel  as  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  well- 
known  Taylor  White  steel.  .  ..•  •  >>  :     '  O"  '  :!.  -  :: 


In  the  new  era  of  improvements  in  shop  methods  the  een- 
tial  and  essentially  vital  elements  are  new  tool  steels  and 
electric  driving  of  machine  tools.  These  ro  hand  in  hand, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  improved  steels  make  motor  driving 
necessary  and  that  together  these  factors  of  the  present  sit- 
uation will  revolutionize  not  only  shops  methods  but  design, 
construction  and  speeds  of  driving  of  machine  tools.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  projectile  and  armor  plate,  the  projectile  in  this 
case — that  is,  the  steel — is  at  present  far  ahead  of  the  armor 
plate,  represented  by  the  machine.  The  new  steels  make 
new  machines  chatter  with  the  heavy  cuts  which  are  now 
made  possible.  The  machines  must  l>e  made  stronger  and 
more  rigid.  The  rules  of  the  past  few  years  in  regard 
to  motor  «apacity  required  for  various  machines,  fail,  and 
the  motors  are  stalled  by  these  cuts.  The  motors  used  must 
be   more   powerful   than    required    by   the    rules    which    were 

sufficient   only   a   year   or   so   ago.     The   re-        v. : 

cently  developed  methods  of  hardening  steel 
muke  it  necessary  to  begin  anew  in  these 


PNEUMATIC  FLUE  WELDING  MACHINE. 


This  interesting  machine  was  developed  and  patented  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Fergusson.  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  is  in  use  at  the  Oelwein  shopi 
of  that  road,  where  it.  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attentioa 
because  of  its  remarkable  work.       .:'..'■■-;■}.:.■'■■'-;{ )y'-r  ^.-:>\^:-:  : 

The  rotating  spindle  and  the  large  roller  are  belt-driven,  J 
the  mechanism  being  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  When 
the  tube  with  the  safe  end  upon  it  is  in  position  for  welding, 
the  foot  lever  is  "pressed  and  the  upper  roller,  which  is  on  • 
roller  bearing,  is  forced  downward  with  a  pressure  of  about 
1,200  lbs.,  by  means  of  the  air  cylinder;  the  levers,  acting 
through  the  spiral  springs,  raise  the  lower  and  longer  rollers 
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TEKGUSSON'S    PNEUMATIC  ¥\XV.  WKLDING   MACHIXE. 


three  important  directions:  To  increase  cutting  speeds,  pro- 
vide geater  strength  and  rigidity  in  machines  and  supply 
greater  power  to  drive  them. 
.  Blue  chips  are  now  found  at  the  large  machines  in  every 
shop  pretending  to  be  at  all  up  to  date,  and  in  a  tour  of 
many  shops  recently  made  by  a  representative  of  this  jour- 
nal, -Novo"  steel  (Hermann  Boker  &  Co.,  101  Duane  street. 
New  York)  was  frequently  found  and  as  frequently  praised 
l>y  those  who  are  using  it.  The  remarks  in  the  first  para- 
graph on  page  378  of  our  December  number  referred  to  this 
steel,  and  attempts  will  be  made  to  secure  more  reliable  data 
with  regard  to  it.  That  paragraph  has  brought  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence  indicating  the  vital  interest  which 
is  taken  in  the  subject.  Additional  reports  of  this  steel  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  speeds  of  91  ft.  per  minute  in  boring 
Midvale  tires  with  i/^-in.  cuts  and  %-in.  feeds.  Axles  are 
reported  to  have  been  turned  at  a  rate  of  45  ft.  per  minute 
with  %-in.  cuts  and  Vs-in.  feeds.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
about  this  steel  is  that  it  may  be  annealed  so  that  it  machines 


up  against  the  under  side  of  the  tube  at  the  same  time.  This 
makes  so  perfect  a  weld  that  the  joint  cannot  be  found  when 
cool.  A  weld  is  completed  in  four  or  five  seconds.  Instead 
of  scarfing  the  safe  ends,  they  are  simply  cut  off  square,  and 
the  tubes  heateu  and  driven  into  a  die  over  a  mandrel  which  : 
enlarges  the  ends  enough  to  pass  over  the  safe  ends  with  a 
parallel  fit  3-16  in.  long.  A  very  short  fit  is  suflacient.  The 
writer  was  shown  a  piece  of  tube  4  ft.  long  made  up  with  11 ; 
welds  and   none  were  evident  upon  the  surface. 

To  return  the  upper  roller  to  its  normal  position  after  the  : 
air  is  exhausted,  a  spring  is  placed  under  the  piston  in  the  v 
cylinder.  The  spiral  springs  shown  in  the  end  view  are  to  ; 
adjust  the  pressure  of  the  bottom  rolls.  This- machine  makes  3 
a  cylindrical  weld.  Since  March  25,  1902,  the  tubes  of  5S  ;: 
engines  and  enough  more  to  make  a  total  of  25,000  tubes  have  ^ 
been  welded  on  this  machine  with  a  saving  in  tube  material 
sufficient  to  retube  one  entire  engine.  The  welds  from  this  ma-  -^ 
chine  do  not  leak  and  they  are  not  even  tested  before  being  '-y 
placed  in  the  boilers.  „ 
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Owing  to  the  unusual  demand  for  space  in  this  number  the 
record  of  the  American  Engineer  Tests  must  be  interrupted 
for  one  issue.  We  can  now  state  that  the  results  are  satisfac- 
tory and  tnat  very  valuable  relationships  of  the  front  end 
factors  have  been  established.  v..  ... 
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8abacriptlon.— f2.00  a  year  for  the  United  States  ami  Canada  :  |2.S0  a  year  to 

Foreign  Countries  embraced  in  the  I'liirerml  Pogtut  I'nion. 
Rfmit  by  ExprfM  Money  Order,  Draft  or  Poxt  Offlre  Order. 
Subaeripttonsfor  this  paper  will  be  receired  and  copies  kept  for  sale  by  the 
Post  Offl<e  yeirs  Co.,  217  Dearborn  A'r.,  Chicago,  111. 
Damrell  <*  Vpham,  2S3  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
'     ;     .     .-    Philip  Boeder,  S07  Xo>-th  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
R.  S.  Daris  <t  Co.,  846  Fifth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
:..       V     Century  yews  Co.,  6  Third  St.  S..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

'  '■    Sampson  Loir,  Marston  it  Co.,  lAmited,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane, 
E.  C,  London,  England. 

EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Advertl«enioiitM.  Xothivg  will  be  inserted  in  this  jo^ini'tl for  pay,  except 
IN  THE  ADVERTISING  PAGES.  Tfie  reading  jrines  nill  ci/tititin  otily  such 
matter  iis  ue  consider  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Contrihntioum,— Articles  relititig  to  raitway  rolling  stock  cottstrnction  and 
mawigemeiit  and  kindred  topics,  by  those  vho  are  pructicnlly  dviptainted 
with  these  subjects,  are  specially  desired.  Also  e  irly  7totices  ofojficiul  changes, 
and  additions  of  new  equipu  ent  for  the  road  or  the  ihop,  by  purchase  or 
cvnstruction. 


To  Subscribers.— TAe  Amehican  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal 
is  ntailed  regxdnrly  to  every  subscriber  etch  month.  Any  subscriber  who  fails 
to  receive  his  paper  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  jHjst»iiistcr  at  the  office  oj 
delivery,  and  in  case  the  ptper  is  not  then  obt  lined  this  office  should  b>: 
nU^eu,  so  that  the  missing  piper  may  be  supplied.  When  a  Miib- 
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There  is  one  advantage  that  results  from  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tric motor  for  driving  machine  tools  which  is  almost  entirely 
overlooked,  namely  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained whether  a  particular  iriachine  thus  driven  is  operating 
at  its  highest  efficiency.  This  may.  with  suitable  current  meas- 
uring instruments,  be  accomplished  by  comparing  the  power 
consumed  by  the  motor  in  driving  it  with  the  power  required 
for  driving  another  similar  machine.  In  the  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  macuine  tools  individually  driven  by  motors,  if  it 
is  suspected  that  one  machine  is  using  too  much  power,  a 
brake  test  of  the  motors  or  an  exchange  of  motors  will  quickly 
show  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  may  suggest  an  easing  up  of 
bearings  in  different  plates  or  other  changes  to  get  rid  of  waste 
of  power. 


In  connection  with  the  reported  retirement  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb  from  the  position  of  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
London  &  North  Western  Railway  it  is  stated  that  his  salary 
i'o  135,000  per  year,  while  that  ot  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Rams- 
bottom,  many  years  ago,  was  ?25,000  per  year.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  rather  than  England,  is  noted  as 
a  country  of  high  salaries,  this  fact  is  noteworthy  and  import- 
ant. It  seems  appropriate  to  ask  why  our  motive  power  su- 
perintendents receive  such  miserably  small  compensation  for 
the  work  which  they  do.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  do  not 
have  men  in  this  country  worth  $35,000, a  year,  and  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  give  such  a  salary  to  a  $5,000  pr  a  $6,000  man? 
If  there  is  a  position  connected  with  any  mechanical  pursuit 
which  calls  for  greater  ability,  knowledge,  experience  and 
business  capacity  than  that  required  to  properly  manage  the 
motive  power  interests  of  a  large  American  railroad,  we  do 
not  know  where  to  find  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  best 
motive  power  officers  have  been  attracted  to  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry and  it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  men  who  can 
do  what  railroad  owners  want  to  have  done.  These  men  are 
sought  by  manufacturing  concerns  because  their  peculiar 
qualifications  are  required  in  the  management  of  large  indus- 
trial enterprises.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  men  in  other 
pursuits  to  apply  their  experience  to  railroads;  consequently 
the  railroads  are  losing  and  not  gaining  good  men.  They 
must  necessarily  train  their  own  officers  and  if  they  expect 
to  properly  meet  the  problems  of  the  future  they  must  attend 
to  the  salaries  at  once,  but  this  is /not  all.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  a  man  who  is  merely  a  good  mechanic,  organizer 
and  executive  cannot  fill  the  bill.  He  must  be  also  a  good 
business  man.  To  attract  and  keep  such  men  in  the  service, 
the  gates  to  the  higher  operating  positions  must  be  thrown 
wide  open  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  their  talents.  When  both 
of  these  things  are  done,  and  not  until  then,  can  the  ranks  of 
motive  power  officials  be  properly  recruited.         ,. 

-         '■■•■  ■"'  ■' '  -^ 

ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT    AT    COLLINWOOD    SHOP. 


In  this  issue  we  present  another  descriptive  article  relating 
to  the  interesting  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  taking  up  this  time  the  details 
of  the  electrical  equipment  for  the  lighting  and  the  power  for 
machine  tools,  cranes  and  turntables.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  railroad  development  has  such  a  complete  electrical 
equipment  been  installed  exclusively  for  service  in  a  rail- 
road shop  installation.  The  advantages  of  electricity  seem 
to  have  been  secured — the  lighting  system  is  most  complete 
and  flexible,  while  the  motor  drives  for  the  machine  tools 
have   not   only   made  the   tools   independent,   accessible   and 
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economical,  but  also  has  very  greatly  reduced  the  floor  space 
required  for  the  large  number  of  tools  installed.  The  result 
has  been  a  most  complete  utilization  of  the  large  floor  space, 
with  absolutely  no  sacrifice  of  accessibility  or  convenience. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  space  on  a  shop  floor  is 
by  far  too  valuable  to  be  utilized  for  lavatories  and  lockers, 
as  was  done  in  the  CoUinwood  shops;  however,  at  the  pres- 
ent the  space  occupied  by  them  is  not  needed,  but  if  it  should 
bf  as  a  result  of  unforseen  growth,  the  task  of  removing  them 
to  a  position  outside  the  building  in  order  to  render  available 
the  space  now  occupied  could  not  be  very  difficult  and,  viewed 
in  this  light,  their  location  appears  to  be  the  result  of  un- 
precedented forethought  by  the  officials  who  laid  out  the  plans 
for  the  shop  buildings.    '     -    ;-;t'     ^  v^-='  .."^^-^    •:::;■':/' 


.;  MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS-FEEDS  AND  DRIVES. 


The  growing  use  of  constant-speed  motors,  as  gas  and  oil  en- 
gines or  synchronous  alternating-current  electric  motors,  for 
example,  has  rendered  the  utilization  of  mechanical  methods 
for  obtaining  variable  speeds  an  absolute  necessity  in  indus- 
trial applications,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  for  this 
purpose  has  become  so  important  as  to  render  valuable  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  various  types  and  modified  forms  of 
such  devices  with  reference  to  their  mechanical  and  to  their 
commercial  merits.  True  variable-speed  methods  have  long 
been  in  existence  in  the  form  of  the  cone  pulleys  and  belt  ar- 
rangement, the  lathe  back-gear,  and  the  screw-cutting  change- 
gear  attachment,  all  of  which  have  been  identified  with  ma- 
chine tools  since  the  earliest  days  of  engine  lathe  practice; 
but  modern  machine  tool  and  industrial  machinery  practice 
have  tended  towards,  and  have  come  to  demand,  methods  by 
which  these  changes  of  speed  may  be  effected,  with  no  inter- 
ference to  the  transmission  of  power,  as  well  as  also  with  a 
much  greater  number  of  variations  of  speed  within  the  speed 
range.  This  is  particularly  true  of  all  modern  machine  tool 
practice  identified  with  economic  production  and  it  is  today 
the  greatest  desideratum  in  automobile  and  motor-car  practice 
where  constant-speed  gas  engines  are  so  much  used. 

The  article  under  the  above  title,  of  which  the  first  of  a 
series  is  begun  on  page  27  of  this  issue,  is  the  result  of  an 
extended  investigation  of  the  subject  made  by  our  Associate 
Editor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Obert,  prior  to  his  connection  with  this 
journal.  The  subject  is  treated  from  an  entirely  practical 
standpoint  with  reference  more  to  the  service  of  the  apparatus 
to  the  user  than  to  the  question  of  design.  We  hope  that  the 
results  as  set  forth  will  do  much  to  show  what  is  necessary 
for  the  greatly  needed  increase  of  productivity  of  machine 
tools  in  railroad  shops  by  indicating  the  direction  toward  which 
progress  is  tending  in  machine  tool  practice. 


PIECEWORK  AND  THE  WORKER. 


"How  to  change  the  worker's  attitude  toward  his  work  by 
means  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  apportioning  the  recom- 
pense for  it  would  seem  to  be  the  foremost  problem  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  new  century." 

This  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
piece-work  that  has  appeared.  It  is  quoted  from  a  paper 
entitled  "Gift  Propositions  for  Paying  Workmen,"  read  last 
month  by  Mr.  Frank  Richards  before  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  paper  should  be  read  by  every 
employer  of  men.  No  attempt  is  made  to  present  it  in  ab- 
stract here  and  space  does  not  permit  it  to  be  printed  in  full. 

The  author  discusses  the  modifications  of  the  piece-work 
sj-stem  known  as  the  premium  plan  end  the  bonus  system, 
taking  issue  with  them  on  the  ground  that  both  give  to  the 
employer  more  than  a  proper  share  of  the  extra  profits  due 


to  increased  output  turough  additional  efforts  on  the  part 
of  workmen  above  what  may  be  fairly  expected  of  them  for 
a  day's  work.  Concrete  examples  are  presented  in  detail 
to  show  that  under  these  systems  if  a  workman  increases 
his  product  by  one-half,  and  if  for  the  extra  half  output  he 
is  paid  at  one-half  tne  piece  price,  which  would  be  deter- 
mined by  his  day  rate,  the  employer  makes  half  the  wages 
which  would  be  paid  to  another  workman,  working  under  the 
old  rate  of  production  per  man.  This  profit  serves  to  reduce 
the  cost  per  piece  of  the  work  done  and  makes  the  plan  pop- 
ular among  manufacturers.  Mr.  Richards  argues  that  the 
essential  error  in  both  of  the  systems  referred  to  is  in  ignor- 
ing the  strictly  business  relation  of  employer  and  employee. 
:  He  asks:  Why  should  the  employer  not  pay  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  work  done? 

The  premium  and  bonus  systems,  and  also  straight  piece- 
-work, have  for  their  object  the  same  thing,  namely,  increased 
'output  and  reduced  cost.  They  all  aim  to  induce  men  by 
rewards  to  put  forth  their  utmost  endeavors.  They  differ, 
however,  in  one  essential  detail— in  the  character  of  the 
reward.  Straight  piece-work  offers  the  whole  reward  to 
the  workmen,  while  the  other  systems  divide  it  more  or  less 
equally  between  the  employer  and  the  workmen.  This  divi- 
sion is  made  in  order  to  lessen  the  temptation  of  the  em- 
ployer to  cut  the  rates  of  the  men,  and  it  is  an  effort  to  secure 
the  maximum  effort  of  the  men  through  the  offer  of  the 
least  possible  inducement  to  secure  that  effort,  and  one 
which  will  prevent  the  earnings  of  the  men  from  becoming 
uncomfortably    large. 

In  other  words,  the  premium  and  bonus  systems  offer  an 
easy  method  of  establishing  prices  and  of  correcting  the  effect 
of  prices  which  ai'e  too  high  without  actually  cutting  the 
rates — and  rate-cutting  is  the  rock  on  which  piece-work  is 
often  wrecked.  Mr.  Richards  says:  "It  is  my  view  that  for 
everything  a  workman  can  do  there  ?6  a  fair  and  equitable 
price,  whatever  the  difficulty  of  determining  that  price,  and 
that  when  a  man  does  the  work  he  should  get  the  price.". 
This  seems  to  be  pure  and  simple  Honesty. 

We  cannot  see  wherein  piece-work  in  any  way  fails  to 
meet  the  need.  Any  plan  which  does  not  require  dollars  to 
be  paid  for  pieces  produced  is  sleight-of-hand  and  the  men 
get  the  worst  of  it.  The  great  and  only  trouble  with  prece- 
work  seems  to  be  the  desire  to  cut  the  prices  after  they  are 
once  settled  and  the  men  get  to  making  a  little  money.  It 
i.5  one  thing  to  install  piece-work  in  a  shop  and  quite  another 
thing  to  install  it  properly.  The  first  requisite  is  to  educate 
the  men  to  have  absolute  confidence  in  their  employer  and 
to  believe  that  at  all  times  the  employer  will  be  fair  to  them. 
They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  sre  as  much  interested 
as  the  employer  in  getting  the  prices  right.  Where  this  plan 
is  pursued  piece-work  prices  are  not  put  into  effect  by  the 
hundreds,  but  gradually.  Where  it  is  done  in  this  way  it  is 
successful  and  prices  that  are  right  do  not  need  to  be  cut 
or  changed  until  some  new  element  or  process  comes  up  for 
consideration  and  calls  for  a  new  price  because  of  a  change 
in   the  conditions.  -      v-'  •iT'^''  "^    ■  ^  '       -  V 

Again  quoting  from  Mr.  Richards:  'The  essential  justice 
of  the  piece-work  system  remains,  and  it  might  be  well 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  mistakes,  and  worse,  which 
have  misdirected  its  application."  !n  other  words,  piece- 
work should  be  tried  fairly  before  substituting  anything 
else  for  it. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  experienced  with  the  premium 
system,  but  many  of  them  are  using  the  piece-work  plan. 
Because  this  paper  directs  attention  so  forcibly  to  the  im- 
portance of  correct  prices,  it  is  important.  Intelligent  price 
fixing  requires  the  attention  of  specialists  and  it  behooves 
every  establishment  having  the  piece-work  system  or  about 
to  take  it  up  to  develop  men  who  will  understand  and  can 
develop  the  system  properly,    -v..    ...     ...        - 
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IV. 


:  V  THE    ELECTRICAL    KgiJll'MENT.  '.,^     -    '' 

The  application  of  an  electrical  system  of  distribution  of 
power  for  the  entire  locomotive  and  car  repair  shops  at  Col- 
linwoou  has  rendered  necessary  a  very  complete  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  distribution  system,  which  is  necessarily  of 
considerable  magnitude  inasmuch  as  all  the  lighting  for  the 
shops  and  yards  and  all  the  power  for  tool  and  crane 
driving  in  the  shops,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
percentage  of  compressed-air  driven  portable  drills, 
hammers,  etc.,  and  the  hydraulic  riveter,  are  supplied  elec- 
trically. All  the  motors  and  also  the  lamps,  both  arc  and  in- 
candescent, are  supplied  by  current  from  the  same  bus-bars 
in  the  central  power  plant,  which  was  fully  described  on 
pages  332—339  of  the  November,  1902,  issue  of  this  journal. 
The  distances  from  the  power  house  to  the  various  points  of 
current  consumption  are  not  great,  the  only  point  to  which 
current  had  to  be  transmitted  outside  of  the  shops  themselves 
and  the  adjacent  yard  lighting  being  the  roundhouse,  which 
is  lighted  electrically  and  uses  electric  power  for  the  turn- 
table, so  that  the  maximum  distance  of  transmission  is  about 
3.000  ft.;  this  distance  renders  the  voltage  of  240  volts  suffi- 
ciently economical  and  it  was  preferable  that  no  higher 
voltage  be  used  for  the  sake  of  safety. 

;    '■   :   .:  ■•■  :^  :  ,  :    THE  miHTJXU   SYSTEM.  V,:'   ■      '  -. 

The  electric  lighting  system  for  the  shop  buildings  and 
yards  comprises  both  ar<'  and  incandescent  lighting,  all  lamps 
being  fe^d  from  the  same  mains  and  at  the  same  voltase.  the 
dynamo  voltage  of  240  volts.  '    -     •    ■      '    "    ^   ■ 

For  the  arc  fighting  enclosed  arc  lamps  are  used,  operated  at 
120  volts  each  by  connecting  in  groups  of  two  in  series  across 
the  24U-VOU  mains.  Enclosed  arcs  are  u.sed  not  only 
for  their  high  economy  in  the  consumption  of  carbons  and 
current  but  also  on  account  of  their  nearly  perfect  diffusion  of 
light,  and  the  120-volt  lamp  was  used  in  preference  to  the 
lamp  arranged  for  240  volts  on  account  of  the  better  quality  of 
light  obtained  from  the  lower  voltage  arc.  In  the  erecting 
shop  the  arc  lamps  are  distributed  one  at  each  space  between 
pits,  hung  alternately  at  opposite  ends;  i.  e.,  in  one  space  at 
the  south  side  of  the  sho|)  and  in  tne  next  space  at  the 
machine-shop  Bide.  This  same  arrangement  of  arc  lamps  is 
carried  out  In  the  boiler  shop,  while  in  the  machine  shop  arci 
are  hung  In  every  other  bay  on  the  girder  In  the  middle  be- 
tween the  heavy  tool  and  light  tool  sections.  The  arc  lamps 
were  supplied  by  the  F'ort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne,. 
Ind.,  under  a  guarantee  as  to  performance,  each  lamp  being 
provided  with  an  automatic  attachment  which  will  keep  it 
burning  if  its  mate  in  the  series  bums  out. 

An  incandescent  lamp  is  provided  at  every  machine  tool, 
being  supported  on  a  swinging  bracket  fastened  to  the  tool 
.ind  usually  fed  by  a  Hexible  double-conductor  insulated  curd 
hanging  slack  from  mains  on  the  roof-trusses  above.  The 
lamps  on  the  direct  motor-driven  tools  are,  however,  fed  with 
current  from  the  power  circuit  for  the  motor  on  that  tool.  The 
incandescent  lamps  used  are  all  the  special  long-filament  24(»- 
voli  lamps,  connected  singly  across  the  mains.  Between  the 
pits  in  the  erecting  shop  there  are  lamp-posts  erected,  one  in  the 
••enter  of  each  bench,  with  four  swinging  brackets  at  their  tops 
and  a  four-light  cluster  just  below,  at  about  7  ft.  above  the 
floor;  extension-cord  plugs  may  be  inserted  in  any  socket  of 
the  brackets  or  of  the  cluster  for  portable  lamps  in  any  loca- 
tion desired;  also,  25-ampere  capacity  extension-plug  recep- 
tacles are  provided  at  every  post,  so  that  flexible  cords  may  be 


run  for  5  horse-power  portable  motors  at  any  point  desired, 
feeding  from  the  lighting  mains,  and  extra  receptacles  from 
which  to  run  extension-cord  portable  lamps  are  placed  at  every 
post  in  the  shop. 

The  feeders  for  the  lighting  system  are  run  from  their  re- 
spective main  switches  on  the  feeder  panels  of  the  switchboard 
In  the  power-house  under  ground,  through  basement  and  then 
the  piping  tunnel,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  locomotive 
shop,  and  enter  two  distribution  boxes.  From  these,  feeders 
run  on  the  wall  of  the  building  at  a  height  of  16  ft.  above  the 
floor  to  distributing  panel  boards  placed  at  convenient  loca- 
tions from  which  to  lead  the  mains  separately  to  the  lights  fed. 

From  the  panel  boards  the  arc  and  incandescent  light  cir- 
cuits are  run  separately.  There  are  a  few  circuits  arranged 
independently  for  all-night  arc  lamps  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  buildings  and  outside.  All  the  fuses  used 
throughout  the  entire  system  are  the  "Noark"  cartridge-type 
enclosed  fuses,  manufactured  by  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company,  New  York.//' ,/;•;:•    ....>;';  .;■:./;',;"■•:.■.•;';;':; 

..  DISTRIBUTION    SYSTEM. 
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Feeder  cables  lead  from  the  switchboard  in  the  power 
hctise  through  tne  piping  tunnel  to  six  distributing  boxes  in 
th^locomotive  shop,  four  of  which  are  located  at  intervals 
aloife  the  length  of  the  machine-shop  section  and  the  other 
two  of  which  are  spaced  on  the  south  wall  of  the  erecting 
shop.  The  "inside"  feeders  for  the  intermediate  voltages  of 
the  multiple  voltage  system,  lead  only  into  the  four  machine 
shop  boxes,  which  are  arranged  in  two  pairs  so  that  for  each 
pair  each  intermediate  wire  to  one  box  is  simply  tapped  off 
from  the  similar  one  to  the  other  so  that  the  load  on  one 
box  assists  in  balancing  that  on  the  other  without  the  power 
being  compelled  to  return  to  the  power-house  switchboard 
for  the  balancing  effect.  From  the  distribution  boxes  mains 
are  run  to  eleven  tablet,  or  panel,  boards,  situated  at  con- 
venient points  around  the  shop,  and  from  these  boards  a 
separate  circuit  is  carried  to  each  tool,  except  for  some  long 
luns.  such  as  that  to  the  turn-table  outside  the  north  side  of 
the  shop,  where  tap-offs  have  been  allowed.  The  engraving  on 
ihp  opposite  page  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  one  of 
these  tablet  boards  located  on  a  column  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  circuits  to  the  tools  in  tne  heavy  machine  bay,  over 
which  there  is  a  crane,  and  to  a  number  of  direct-connected 
tools  in  the  light  machine  shop,  are  run  underground,  the 
wires  being  passed  through  loricated  pipe,  which  is  carried  in 
a  groove  in  the  3-in.  plank  floor  and  covered  up  by  the  1-in. 
maple  flooring  on  top.  This  system  was  adopted  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  elaborate  system  of  junction  boxes  under  the 
floor,  as  it  was  found  that  in  order  to  keep  the  conduits  out 
or  the  way  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  controllers  in  the  most  convenient  position  for  the  men 
operating  the  tools,  it  is  necessary  not  to  bring  the  pipe 
up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  controller,  btit  within  a  few 
inches  qf  its  best  position.     '^•^  ^  '  ■'  '^-^'^  •  "-   .'"i' .-;.•.'.•'■• -  = 

This  system  of  tablet  boards  has  not  been  adhered  to  rigidly 
—  in  the  erecting  and  boiler  shops  the  tree  system  of  "tap- 
oft"  wiring  has  been  used.  Leads  are  run  between  each  pit 
in  the  erecting  shop  of  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  two 
.'j-h.p.  portable  motors  in  each  of  two  pits  on  either  side  of  a 
center  track.  Also  these  wires  take  care  of  the  incandescent 
lighting  in   the   erecting  shop. 

All  the  tools  which  are  gear-connected  to  their  motors  are 
provided  with  single-pole  overload-release  circuit  breakers,  lo- 
cated at  the  sides,  or  back,  out  of  reach  so  that  they  will  not 
be  thrown  out  wrongfully.  This  not  only  protects  each  motor 
from  injurious  overload,  but  prevents  any  general  shut-down 
of  the  entire  plant  in  case  of  accident  to  any  tool.  Each  fuse 
on  the  tablet  boards  is  considerably  above  the  capacity  of 
the  circuit  breaker  on  its  circuit,  being  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  for  a  failure  of  the  circuit  breaker  and  a  heavy  over- 
load on  the  motor  before  it  blows.     Group  motors  on  which 
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KIAORAM      SHOWING      PRINCIPAL      CONNKCTIONS      AND      THE      COMBINATIONS  DIAGRAM      OF      CONNECTIONS     OF     THE      CONTROt.I.RB      FOR      TtlK      Mn.TIPIJr 

POSSIBLE     WITH    THE     MULTIPLE     VOLTAGE     SYSTEM.  VOLTAGE    SYSTEM. 
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VIEW    OF  A  TYPICAL    TABLET    BOARD  IN    THE    MACHINE    SHOP,    FBOM    WHICH    FOUR    MOTOR   CIRCUITS    ARK    FKD.         .         .        \      :    '     ■    j^?- 

(Ciwdier-Wheeler  motor-drive  applied  tea  machine  tool  shown  in  background,  showing  location  of  controller,  circuit-breaker,  resistance  box.  otc.» 
.:;".  C0Ll,IXWpOD    SHOPS— LAKE    SHORE   &    MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


an  excessive  load  is  rather  likely  to  occur  are  not  provided 
with  circuit  breakers  at  ail,  but  simply  with  fuses,  which 
fuses  are,  however,  of  a  capacity  50  per  cent,  above  the  rated 
horse-power  of  the  motor;  they  are  not  intended  to  protect 
the  motor  against  overload,  except  in  case  of  its  being  ex- 
treme, such  as  might  occur  from  a  breakdown. 
Tills  principle  of  fusing  far  above  the  rated  capacity  of  the 


motor  attached  to  the  circuit  has  been  carried  out  through 
out  the  entire  electrical  installation,  using  the  fuse  simply 
as  a  protection  against  a  breakdown  or  short  circuit.  All 
fuses  on  the  power  circuits  are  also  inclosed  fuses  of  the 
"No-ark"  type  to  enable  them  to  be  replaced  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time.  All  the  wires  in  tunnel  and  open  work 
are   single-braid    weatherproof    insulated,    and    those    under- 
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I'HK     KLKtTKHAI      K^'    M'MKNT. 

Thf  application  of  an  ♦'lt'tl?-i»a|  syst«'m  of  (list ritxit ion  of 
po\v«'r  for  tlie  t-ntire  loromotive  anci  car  repair  shops  at  C'ol- 
linwuoii  has  r«'n(l«*r»*d  necessary  a  very  conijjlete  and  thor 
oiishly  e(iuippeit  ilistriiiution  system,  whicli  is  necessarily  of 
consitjierahie  nuinnitinle  inasmuch  as  all  the  li^htinK  for  the 
s!>oi>s  ami  yards  and  all  the  power  for  tool  and  crane 
dii\iim  in  tiie  slioi»s,  wiiii  die  exception  of  a  sjiiail 
perceniape  of  coniprpsseil-air  driven  porta))ie  ilriils, 
hammers,  etc..  and  the  hydraulic  riveter,  are  supplied  elec- 
t.ri«ally.  All  the  motors  and  also  the  lamps,  hoili  arc  and  in- 
candescent, are  supplied  i)y  <iirreni  from  the  same  hti.s-bars 
in  the  central  power  plant,  which  was  fully  described  on 
papes  ;;:52 — :?3f>  of  the  Noveinher.  IHoi'.  issue  of  this  journal. 
The  distan<es  from  the  power  house  to  the  various  points  of 
current  consumption  are  not  Kreat.  the  only  point  to  which 
ctuTent  had  to  he  transmitted  outside  of  tlie  shops  themselves 
and  the  adjacent  yanl  li^htinK  heiuj?  the  roundhouse,  which 
is  liKhted  eIectri<aUy  and  uses  elettric  power  for  the  turn- 
table, so  That  the  niaxinunn  distance  of  transmission  is  about 
;{.tMHi  fi.;  this  tlistaiice  renders  the  volta«t'  of  Jto  volts  siiffi 
■  it-ntly  economical  and  it  was  preferable  that  no  higher 
voltage  be  used  for  the  sake  of  safety. 

1 :  1 1     1 .  1 1 . 1 1  I  t  \  t ,    >>  V  s  I  K  M . 

The  electric  tijthtinn  system  for  the  shop  ttuildlugs  and 
yards  (omprises  both  arc  and  incande.sceiit  liphtiuK.  all  lamps 
betn»:  fed  from  the  sante  mains  and  at  the  same  voltage,  the 
dynamo   voltage  of  24<t   volts 

Fur  the  arc  lighting  endosetl  arc  lamps  are  used,  operated  at 
120  volts  each  by  connecting  in  groups  of  two  in  series  across 
ill)'  2lo  vnlf  niaiii.->  l']nclosei|  hic-^  arc  iis»  rl  ntif  onlv 
lor  thi'ir  liiub  •■conniuv  in  the  >  tin.^uiiipi  ion  of  carbon.--  and 
iiinent  but  also  on  accoimi  ot  iheir  nearly  perfect  ditfiision  oi 
light,  and  the  12b  volt  lamp  was  tised  in  preference  to  the 
lamp  arranged  for  24*t  volts  on  account  of  the  better  quality  of 
light  obtained  from  the  lower  voltage  arc.  In  the  erecting 
Bhop  tfie  ar<'  lamps  are  distributed  one  at  each  space  between 
pits,  hung  alternately  at  opprisite  ends;  f.  e..  in  one  spare  at 
the  snutii  side  ut  ilic  silop  ;iiid  in  tne  next  spate  ai  iln 
machine-shop  Bide.  This  same  arrangement  of  arc  lamps  Is 
carried  out  In  the  boiler  shop,  while  in  the  machine  shop  arcs 
are  hung  In  every  other  bay  on  the  girder  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  heavy  tool  and  light  t(M>I  .sections.  The  arc  lamps 
were  sup|jlied  liy  the  F<irt  Wayne  Klectric  \V»irks,  Fr)rt  Wayne, 
Ind  .  under  :i  guarantee  as  to  performance,  eaih  lamp  being 
provided  with  an  automatic  attachment  which  will  ket'p  it 
burning    if   its   mate    in    the   .series   burns   out. 

An  incanib  .s(  ent  lamp  is  provided  at  every  machine  tool, 
being  supported  oti  a  swinging  bracket  fastened  to  the  tool 
.»nd  usually  f.d  by  a  flexible  double-conductor  insulated  coid 
hanging  slack  Irotn  mains  un  liie  roofi  russes  abov*-.  The 
lamps  on  ilie  direct  motor  driv.ii  tools  are.  however,  fed  with 
'til  lent  from  t!ie  power  circuit  f(M  tiie  motor  on  that  tool.  The 
incHndes(enl  lamps  usetl  are  all  the  special  long  Hlament  I'Jo- 
vol'  Uunps.  connected  sittgly  across  liie  mains.  Iletween  the 
pits  in  the  erecting  sho|)  there  at*'  lamp-posts  erected,  one  in  iIk; 
center  of  eai'h  bench,  with  four  swinging  brackets  ai  tludr  tops 
aii<r  .1  lOur-ligiil  (duster  just  hebiw.  at  about  7  fi  above  the 
n«Kjr;  extension  cord  [dugs  may  he  inserted  in  any  sot  kei  of 
the  brackets  or  of  the  cluster  for  portable  lamps  in  any  loca- 
tion desired;  also.  25-ampere  cai^acity  extension-plug  recep- 
tiM  les  ai»-  ptovided  at  every  post,  so  that  tlexible  cords  may  be 


run  for  5  horse-power  portable  motors  at  any  point  desired, 
feeding  from  the  lighting  mains,  and  extra  receptacles  from 
which  to  run  extension-cord  portable  lamps  are  placed  at  every 
post  in  the  shop. 

The  feeders  for  the  lighting  system  are  run  from  their  re- 
spective main  switches  on  the  feeder  panels  of  the  switchboard 
In  the  power-house  under  ground,  through  basement  and  then 
the  piping  tunnel,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  locomotive 
shop,  and  enter  two  distribution  boxes.  From  these,  feeders 
run  on  the  wall  of  the  building  at  a  height  of  IG  ft.  above  the 
floor  to  distributing  panel  boards  placed  at  oonverient  loca- 
tions from  which  to  lead  the  mains  separately  to  the  lights  fed. 

F'rom  tile  panel  l)oards  the  arc  and  incandescf  nt  light  cir- 
cuits are  run  separately.  There  are  a  few  circuits  arranged 
independently  for  all-night  arc  lamps  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  building.^  and  outside.  All  the  fuses  u.sed 
iluduglioui  the  entire  system  are  the  •Noark"  cartridge  tyj)e 
enclosed  luses.  maiiul'act ui ed  by  ihe  II.  W.  .lohns-Manvilb 
(Company.   New    York. 

utsritiKi  rmv    sVj^Ttixi. 

Feeder  cables  lead  from  the  switchboard  in  the  power 
h(Mis»'  through  tiie  piping  tunntd  to  six  distributing  l)Oxes  in 
ihe  locomotive  sltop.  tour  of  wiiich  are  located  at  intervals 
along  the  length  of  the  machine-shop  section  and  the  other 
two  <i(  which  are  spaced  on  the  soutli  wall  of  the  erecting 
shoj).  The  inside"  feeders  for  the  inieiinediate  voMage.s  ol 
the  multiple  voltage  .system,  lead  only  into  the  four  machine 
shop  boxes,  which  are  airange<|  in  i\\j>  pairs  so  thai  t(u  eacii 
pair  •  ach  internietiiate  wire  to  «uie  box  is  simply  tapped  oti 
fiom  the  similar  one  to  the  other  so  that  the  load  on  one 
box  assists  in  balam  ing  that  on  the  other  without  the  j^M)wer 
being  compelled  to  reiiiin  lo  ihe  power-hotise  .s'witt  hboanl 
for  the  balancing  eiYeit.  I'i(un  the  distribution  bo.xes  mains 
are  run  to  eleven  tablet,  or  panel,  boards,  situated  at  con 
venient  points  around  the  shop,  and  from  these  boards  a 
separate  i  irctiit  is  carrie<l  to  each  tool,  except  for  some  loiig 
M.ns,  stub  as  thai  lo  the  nirn-table  outside  the 'north  side  of 
the  shop  where  tap-otts  ha\e  been  allowed  The  engraving  lUi 
I  in-  opposite  page  shows  \\;<-  general  arrangemeni  «d'  one  oi 
(III  >t'  I  it>|ci    hoards  lo(ai<tl   on  a  coluniii   in   ihe  machine  >hop 

The  ctn  nils  to  the  tools  in  iiie  heavy  machine  bay,  over 
which  there  is  a  crane,  and  to  a  number  of  direct -connected 
iixds  in  tile  light  nunhiiic  shop,  are  iitn  underground,  the 
wires  being  pas.sed  ihiinigh  loricaied  pip*-,  which  is  carried  in 
a  groove  in  the  :'-in.  plank  Hoor  and  covered  ui*  by  the  1-in. 
maple  tlo((ring  on  top.  This  system  a  as  adopted  in  prefer 
ence  to  any  «daborate  systeni  of  junction  boxes  under  the 
floor,  as  it  was  fotind  that 'in  order  to  keep  the  conduits  out 
ol  the  way  as  mu<li  as  possible,  and  at  the  .same  time  have 
the  contr(dlers  in  the  most  <(jnvenieni  position  for  the  men 
(tperaling  ihe  tools,  it  is  nc<«'ssary  unl  to  bring  ihe  pl|)e 
up  within  a  few  feci  of  tii.'  conindler.  but  within  a  few 
i'ich»'s   o,f    Us    besi    position.  „■'.  ' ■, 

This  system  of  tabid  boaids  has  not  been  aflhered  to  rigidly 

in  the  erecting  and  boihr  shops  the  tree  system  of  "lap 
oft  ■  wiling  has  t)ecii  used.  Leads  arc  run  between  each  pit 
in  ilie  eretiing  sbo|(  <<i  sullicietit  capacity  to  o|»erale  two 
.1  h.p.  portable  motors  in  each  of  two  pifs  on  either  side  of  a 
c(  nter  track.  .Also  tiiese  wires  take  care  of  the  incandescent 
lighting    in    the   erecting   shop. 

.•\ll  the  loots  which  are  geai-ciuiiiecied  lo  their  motors  arc 
pio\ided  with  sing;le-jMde  overload-release  circuil  lueakers,  lo- 
caicfl  at  the  sides,  or  bac  k.  out  of  reach  so  that  (hey  will  not 
be  iliiown  out  wrongfully  Tliis  not  only  protects  ea<  h  nioloi 
from  injurious  overload,  imi  prevenis  any  general  shut-down 
el  I  lie  I'liiire  plaiii  in  ca.se  of  ticcidejit  to  any  tool.  Kach  fuse 
o!i  the  tablet  Ixiards  is  coiisiderablv  above  the  capacity  of 
the  (  ir(  iiit  breaker  on  its  circuit,  being  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  for  a  failure  of  the  circuit  breaker  and  a  heavy  over- 
load (»n   the  motor  before  it  Idows.     firoup  motors  on  which 
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an  (excessive  load  is  liUlicr  likely  to  ecctir  are  not  provided 
with  riniiit  breakers  at  all.  hut  simply  with  fuses,  which 
tu.ses  are.  however,  of  a  .apacity  50  per  cent.  aboAe  the  rated 
horse-power  of  tli.-  motor;  they  are  not  intended  to  protett 
the  motor  against  overload,  except  in  rase  of  its  being  ex- 
treme, such  as  might  oreur  from  a  breakdown. 
This  principle  of  fusing  far  above  the  rated  capacity  of  the 


motor  attached  to  the  »ir«-nit  has  be.'ii  carried  oiu  throtti;li 
out  the  entire  ele<tri<al  iustallaiiun.  using  the  fus«'  sinitih 
as  a  protection  against  a  l>reakdo\vu  or  sli-oit  tir«-nii.  All 
fuses  en  the  power  circuits  are  also  inclosed  fuses  of  the 
"No-ark"  type  to  enable  them  to  be  repjacetl  with  iht^  least 
possible  loss  of  time.  All  the  wires  in  luiin.*!  and  op'  n  work 
are    siu^le-braid    weatherproof    iusulited,    and    those    under 
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"''■^  ground  are  rubber-covered.  The  circuit  breakers  used  on  the 
tools  are  the  midget  senior  type  made  by  the  Cutter  Company, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

This  tablet-board  system  is  about  10  per  cent,  more  expen- 
sive than  the  tree  or  "tap-off"  system,  in  which  mains  are  run 
■  direct  from  distribution  boxes  and  tap-offs  lead  off  to  each 
tool;   but  it  has  many  important  advantages.     On  the  tablet 
boards  are  all  the  fuses  for  each  circuit  leading  to  a  motor, 
so  that  if  a  fuse  for  any  tool  blows,  the  place  to  look  for  it 
is  known  and  it  can  be  instantly  replaced.    As  each  tool  has  a 
separate  circuit,  every  one  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  run  the 
*-:  wires    underground    has    all    its    wires    in    one    piece    of    lori- 
}  cated  pipe,  so  that  if  any  defect  develops  in  the  insulation  of 
the  wires,  there  is  no  ground,  but  a  short  circuit,  and  it  is 
instantly   located   and    the   wires   can   be   drawn   out  and   re- 
placed. 

There  are  also  no  fuses  underground.  Where  shops  are 
wired  on  the  tap-off  system  underground  without  fuses,  if  a 
short  circuit  occurs  the  fuse  will  blow  back  on  the  distribut- 
ing box,  or  switchboard,  and  ail  tools  on  that  branch  will  be 
idle  until  it  is  replaced.  Here  the  voltage  at  the  tool  is  also 
far  more  constant,  as  one  heavy  tool  near  the  distributing  box 
;  cannot  lower  the  voltage  for  all  tools  beyond  it,  but  as  the 
.  mains  are  carried  near  to  the  group  of  tools  connected  to 
them  they  all  lower  in  voltage  alike.  -• 

In  calculating  sizes  of  wires,  a  difficulty  is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  in  mains  and  feeders  the  amperes  can  be  re- 
duced per  horse-power  on  account  of  the  number  of  tools 
rendering  variations  in  power  less  noticeable  and  also  on  ac- 
'  count  of  not  all  the  tools  being  in  use  at  once.  At  the  same 
time  the  capacity  must  of  course  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
•.'the  largest,  or  several  of  the  largest,  tools  without  excessive 
load  on  the  wires.  In  the  case  of  the  feeders,  this  is  not 
serious,  as  there  are  sufficient  tools  to  average  up  satisfactorily, 
hut  in  the  case  of  the  mains  no  rule  depending  upon  amperes 
per  horse-power  and  load  factors  is  st:tisfactory.  Therefore 
a  progressively  decreasing  quantity  system  of  calculating  was 
devised  in  which  all  circuits  are  laid  out  on  the  branch  sys- 
tem, and  they  are  then  combined  in  pairs,  successively,  back 
to  the  distributing  box;  in  each  combination  the  amperes  on 
tne  joining  wire  are  determined  by  adding  half  the  smaller 
branch  to  the  larger,  as  indicated  .ny  the  s.imple  diagram 
appended   below: 
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By  this  system  the  heavy  load  is  always  taken  care  of  and 
a  fair  margin  is  added  to  take  care  of  the  proportion  of  the 
smaller  loads  that  may  be  in  use.  Of  course,  a  different  fac- 
tor than  one-half  may  be  taken,  as  one-third,  for  instance,  but 
it  was  found  that  by  taking  4  to  7  amperes  per  horse-power 
In  circuits  and  then  reducing  to  31/2  or  3  on  feeders  and  com- 
bining all  circuits  clear  back  to  switchboard  with  the  factor 
one-half,  that  the  same  results  were  obtained  for  feeders  as 
with  best  information  otherwise  available.  This  system,  which 
was  devised  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughn,  was  found  very  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  different  resn'ts  can  be  obtained  by 
combining  in  different  ways,  but  the  error  is  not  large  enough 
in  this  case  to  be  serious.  The  feeders  were  figured  to  give 
5  per  cent,  drops  to  centers  of  power,  and  then  the  circuits 
were  adjusted  to  make  the  drops  at  tools  not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  engravings  upon  page  25  show  typical  arrangements  of 
motors  for  the  motor  driip^  in  the  machine  shop.  The  illus- 
tration on  page  23,  which  shows  the  rear  of  a  planer-type 
milling  machine,  Is  particularly  well  adapted  to  indicate  the 
convenient  and  compact  arrangement  possible  for  th«  motor, 
controller,   resistance  box   and  circult-br»»k«r. 


THE    .MILTIPI.K   V0I.TA(;K    SYSTK.M. 

In   order  to  obtain  variable  speeds  from  the  motors  used 
upon  the  direct-driven  tools,  the  multiple  voltage  system  of 
the   Crocker-Wheeler   Company   was   installed   for   the   speed 
contiols,  which  system  was  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
erating equipment  in  the  description  of  the  power  plant  in 
our    November    number.       This    system    consists    essentially 
of   several   sources   of   current   supply   at   different   voltages, 
ea«h  differing  by  40  volts,  which  may  be  each  fed  to  the  motor 
separately  or  in  combinations,  each  different  voltage  and  com- 
bination giving  a  different  motor  speed.    This  is  accomplished 
at;   shown    in   the   accompanying   diagram,    the    armatures   of 
the  balancing  rotiry  transformer  being  connected  up  in  series 
with    lead    wires   tapped   off   between   each    two   and   outside. 
This  is,   of  course,   merely  an   extension   of  the   idea  of   the 
fiimiliar  Edison  three-wire  system,  so  much  used  in  electric 
lighting;    in  this  case,  however,  four  wires  are  used  and  the 
voltages  in  the  various  branches  of  the  system  are  not  equal. 
The  changing  of  speeds  of  the  motors  is  made  simple  by  the 
use  of  controllers  which,  for  the  different  positions  of  their 
handles,  connect  their  motors  to  the  various  sources  of  supply 
and   then  to  the  various  combinations   in   succession.     Thus, 
for  the  starting  position  of  the  handle,  a  motor  is  connected  to 
V  (40  volts)  only,  and  in  later  steps  to  A  (80  volts)  only,  and 
then  to  B  (120  volts)   only;  for  still  higher  speeds  the  motor 
is  connected  in  succession  to  B  and  C  combined   (IGO  volts), 
A  and  B  combined  (200  volts),  and  at  last  to  A,  B  and  C  com- 
bined   (240  volts),  the  highest  voltage,  which  is  taken  from 
the  "outside,"  or  main  lead,  wires,  giving  the  total  dynamo 
voltage  and  is  then  independent  of  the  balancing  transformer. 
Each  voltage  applied  to  the  motor  gives  it  a  different  constant 
speed,  40  volts  giving  the  lowest  speed,  used  for  starting  only, 
and  the  other  voltages,  higher  speeds  up  to  240  volts,  the  high- 
est.    With  the  Crocker-Wheeler  controllers,  as  applied  in  this 
installation,   intermediate  speeds  are  made  available  between 
those  offered  by  the  various  voltages  and  conibin  itions  by  an 
armature    resistance,    giving    20    volts    drop,    inserted  in  the 
armature    circuit    at    every    other    controller   step.     The    dia- 
gram on  page  23  indicates  the  arrangement  of  the  complete 
connections    for   a   controller   governing   a   motor.     The   four 
small  circles  shown  at  Mi,  Ml-,  Ms  and  M«  represent  fingers  of 
the  controller   which   lead   the   supply   current   into   the   con- 
tacts on  the  drum.     Each  vertical  line  in  the  controller  dia- 
gram represents  a  step  of  the  controller  for  a  certain  definite 
speed,  of  which  there  are  12  forward  and  6  reverse.    The  com- 
plete connections  through  the  controll'^r  to  the  motor  may  be 
traced  for  each  controller  speed  in  the  diagram  by  consider- 
ing the  9  small  circles,  R:,  Ri,  Mi,  Ms,  M.i,  M»,  O,  O  and  A  Ai 
(  which  represent  thecontact  fingers  of  the  controllers),  as  moved 
along  to  coincidence  with  the  various  vertical  lines,  in  each  of 
which  positions  they  will  be  each  in  contact  with  a  group  of 
the  contact  plates   (represented  by  the  heavy  black  squares) 
fiirnishing  the  required  connections.     The  first  step  connects 
the  motor  into  the  lowest  voltage  in  series  with  the  resistance, 
giving  the  20-volt  drop;  the  second  step  merely  cuts  this  resist- 
ance out  of  the  circuit;   the  third  step  connects  up  the  next 
higher  voltage  again  in  series  with  the  same  resistance;  the 
fourth  merely  cuts  out  the  resistance  again;    and  so  on  to  the 
highest  speed.  *     '    \     '    ■'        r-   .""  .    ■.    >       •";,:.>    ^• 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  controller  is  the 
fact  that  in  passing  from  one  step  to  the  next  in  either  direc- 
tion, absolute  contacts  are  ensured  by  a  spring  mechanism 
causing  quick  jumps  from  one  position  to  another;  this  pre- 
vents the  handle  from  remaining  half  way  accidentally.  Also 
the  use  of  the  resistance  giving  the  20-volt  drop  goes  a 
great  ways  to  effect  smoothness  in  changes  of  speed.  If  the 
changes  were  made  from  one  voltage  to  the  next  higher  (which 
is  in  all  cases  a  difference  of  40  volts)  the  result  would  be  a 
mechanical  shock  to  the  motor  with  each  change;  but  the 
resistance  reduces  the  jump  one-half  and  thus  effectually, 
serves  as  a  "cushion"  to  the  motor  at  each  change. 
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Below  is  presented  in  detail  the  information  regarding  the 
Niles  electric  cranes,  which  serve  the  various  departments  of 
the  locomotive  shop.  This  supplements  the  article  that  ap- 
peared last  month.  In  the  the  following  issue  of  this  journal 
the  information  will  be  given  regarding  the  machine  tool 
equipment  and  methods  of  driving. 

ti{.vvi:mx<;  ckanks.  ''  •  '•  •" 
'The  arrangement  of  the  four  main  electric  cranes  running 
full  length  of  the  locomotive  shop  are  indicated  in  the  draw- 
ings, pages  369-371  of  our  December,  1902,  issue.  The  erecting 
shop  is  served  by  two  cranes  having  different  tracks,  one  a  100- 
ton  crane  with  two  50-ton  trolleys,  and  the  other  a  10-ton  crane 
with  a  single  trolley.  The  100-ton  crane,  which  runs  on  the 
upper  track,  has  a  span  of  65  ft.  6  ins.,  with  the  tracks  38  ft. 


4  ins.  above  the  floor,  while  the  10-ton  crane,  on  the  lower 
track,  has  a  62-ft.  8-in.  span,  with  tracks  26  ft.  3  ins.  above 
floor.      '•"-•'  \.  ^^  • 

The  lift  of  either  hook  of  the  100-ton  crane  is  35  ft.  2  ins., 
which  is  sutticient  to  permit  lifting  of  one  locomotive  entirely 
over  the  others.     The  test  load  submitted  to  each   trolley  of 
this  crane  was  125,000  lbs.,  its  rated  capacity  being  100,000  lbs. 
each.    The  height  over  all  of  the  crane  above  runway  rails  is 
10  ft.  31,4  ins.     This  crane  is  equipped  with  five  motors,  all    > 
operated   at    the   dynamo  voltage   of   240   volts   on    the   main  ' 
two-wire  system.     The  two  main  hoists  are  each  equipped  with 
45  h.  p.  motors  giving  a  hoisting  speed  of  10  ft.  per  minute  at    . 
full  load  and  25  ft.  per  minute  at  no  load;    the  trolleys  each   ; 
have  10  h.   p.   traversing  motors  capable  of  giving  a  trolley 


DIRECT    UKIVK    OS    A    28-I.\CH    POND    KNUINK     LATHK. 

(Motor  supported  on  a  specially  designed  framework  abore  the  beadstock.) 


imivE  run  A  CINCINNATI  Pc.NCH  AND  shi;ak  wokks  bar  shkak. 
«  (Sbowiog  coovenient  arrangement  of  motor  and  method  ot' 
•   ':  :     ^    ■  ^  leading  in   wires.)  "      ;M;'..'  "\-  ' .- ■ 


HELTED  DRIVE    FOR    A    I>ETRU'H    &    HARVEY    OPEN-.SIDE    PLANER    AT   LEFT  — 
liIRECT    KRIVE    ON   A    BICKFORD  RADIAL    DRILL    AT    RIGHT. 


DIRECT    DRIVE    ON    AN    84-lNCH    NIL£S   WHEEL    LATHE. 

(Showing  convenient   arrangement  of  motor  and  ••ontroller.) 


'       :      ^      -   >     -^TYPICAL    IXDIVIDUAL    MOTOR    DRIVES.  r: ' 

COLLI.WVOOD    SHOPS— LAKE    SHORE  At    .MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 
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ground  ai«'  iu!»bfr-«.overe(I.  Tln>  «ir«u;t  breaUcrs  used  on  the 
tools  ar«'  the  midget  stMiiw  tyjw  mud*-  hyjlu*  Cuttor  Couipauy, 
I'hiladflHiia.    I'a.       '■!.,.  /         ": 

Tliis  iaM«M-l)oard  systpra  is  al)out    in  per  rent,  more  expcii 
•  sivv  tliaii  ih«'  tree  or  ■■tap-oft'"  system,  in  wliich  mains  are  run 
din'i-r    Iroiii   «|isrriliulion   luixcs   and   ta|>ons    lead    oft"   lo   earli 
-tool:    Idit    i1    lias  many    inipuriani    advantages.     On    the   laldti 
boards  are  all   llie   fuses  l\)r  eadi   rirtiiit   I'adiiiK   t<)  a   motor, 
so  lliai    if  a  fuse  for  any  tool   Idows.  iii<;  pla<e  to   loidv  t'ov  ii 
t.s  known  and  it  i-^tn  he  instantly  replaced.     .\s  ea«li  tool  has  a 
separate  ejreuit.  every  one  to  vvhieli  ii   is  Mettssary  in  lun  tin- 
wires    underground    has    all    its    wires    in    one    pie(f    of    loii 
lated  pipe,  so  that   if  any  defeit   develo|)s  in  the  insulation  of 
Uie   wires.   riM're   is   no  ground,   fml    a  short    liicuii.   and    it    is 
^iiisTiUiliy  "Nuaied    and    ihe    wir»'s    lan    he    drawn    out    and    ie 
■;  .placed.     _  "■■-  _  ...'^ 

There    are    also    no    fuses    undergroutid        Where    shops    are 
'wired   on   the   tap  t>ff  system   underground    uiihonl    fusts,    if   a 
short   circuir   ««eurs  fhe  fuse   will   blow    lia«  k   on    the  distribut 
ing  box.  or  switchboard,  ami  all   loids  on   i.i.ii    branch    will   be 
idle  until   it   is  replaced.     Here  the   v.diage  ai    the  tool    is  also 
far  more  ronstant.  as  one  he.ivy  tool  near  the  disi  ribuiing  box 
;eanmu    lower   tht>  voltage   for   all    tools   Iveyond    it.    but    as   ilu 
niiiins   an*    carried    near    t<i    the    group    <d"Mools    (Diinertfd    lo 
.  theui  they  all   lower  in   voltage  alike.- 

In   calculating  sizes   of   wires,  a  dif!i(  tiliy    is   ix-casioned    by 
the   fail    that  ip    mains   atid    feeders   the   amperes   can    be    re 
-duced    per   horse-power    on,  accouni    of    the    number    (d"    totds 
rendering  variati»»ns  in  i)ower  less  noticeable  and  als(»  on  ac 
count  of  ni>t  all  the  tools  being  in   tise  at  oiue.     .\t  the  same 
lime  the  capa<ify   must   of  course  be  sufficieni   to  take  tare  of 
file   lafgesr,  oc  several  of  the   Iarg+>st,   tools   witliout   excessive 
1»>ad  «n  the  Avirt-s.      In,  the   <-ase  of   the    feeders,   this    is    not 
f-eriotts.  as  there  are  sufTtcieni  tools  to  average  up  satisfactorily 
l»ut  in  the  case  of  the  mains  no  rule  dept  tiding  ujion  atnperes 
^K'r  hor.so-power  ami   load    factors   is   s;  (isfa*  tory.      Therefore 
■4  progressively  dtHreasiniK  qnautity  system  of  calculating  was 
■  b'vised  iiv  which  all  circuit.^  are  laid  out  on  the  branch  sys- 
tem, aiut  1  hey  are  then  combined  in   !>airs.  sticcessively.  back 
to  th«>  distributing  box:    in  each  lombination  tiie  amjieres  on 
liie  joining   wire  are  iletermined   by   adding   half   ihe   snialln 
ttranch    to    the    larger,    as    indicated    ■y    the    simple    diagram 
apitended    Ixdow: 
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liy  tilts  system   the  heavy  load   is  always  taken  care 
■a  fair  margin  is  adih'd  to  take  car(>  of  the  i<roportion  of  the 
^mail'M-  loads  that   may  be  in  use.     Of  ciuirse.  a  ditTerent  fa< 
tor  than  one-half  may  lie  taken,  as  one-third.  fo.r  instan<e.  but 
it   was  fouuil  that  by  taking    I  to  7  amperes  per  Irorse-power 
in  i^inuits  and  then  reducing  to  ;'.'. J  or  .'i  on  feeders  and  com- 
bining all  <  ircuits  dear  back  to  switchboar«i  with  the  factor 
one-half,   that    ttie  same   results   were  obt  lined   for   feeders  as 
with  best  information  otherwise  available.    This  system,  which 
was  tlevised  by  Mr.  H.   H.  Vaughn,  was  found  very  rapid  and 
satisfactory.     Of  course.  difTerent   res'i'ts  can   W  obtained   by 
combining  in  different  ways,  but  tlie  error  is  not  large  enougli 
in  this  vase  to  be  serious.     Tiu*  feeders  were  figured  to  give 
C»  per  cent,  drop^*  to  centers  of  power,  and   then  the  circuits 
were  adjusted  to  make  the  drops  at  tools  not  over-.'  per  cent. 
The  engravings  upon  page  2.">  show  typical  arrangements  of 
motors  for  the  motor  drives  in  the  machine  shop.     Tlie  illus- 
tration on   page  23.  which   shows  the  rear  of  a  planer-type 
milling  maehine.  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  indicate  the 
convenient  and  compact  arrangement  possible  for  th«  motor, 
controller,   resistance   box   and   cirnilt-hr*«ker. 


iiii:    Ml  Mini    \i>i  rA(.t    svsrt;\i. 
In    (M^der   lo  «d)tain    variable   speeds   from    the   motors   used 
upon    the   direct  ilriven    tools, "the   miiltiide   vcdiage   system    of 
Ihe    Crocker-Wheeler    Company    was    installed    for    the    speed 
coniK.is.  uhjeh  system  was  referred  to  in  relation  to  tlie  gen- 
erating  e(piipment    in    the   dcscrijition    of  the   power   plant    in 
our     .\ovember     niiniber.       This     systnu     consists     essentially 
(»l    several    sources    o(   cut-rent    siii)ply    at    different    voltages. 
'  ach  ditfering  by  4it  volts,  which  may  le  each  fed  to  the  motor 
separatel.\   ov  in  combinations,  each  different  voltage  and  com- 
bination giving  a  different  motor  speed..   This  is  accomplished 
i\y    shown    in    the    a<com[ianyiTig    diagram,    the    armatures    of 
ilie  balancing  rot  ir.\   transformer  being  ctuinec  ted  up  in  series 
with    lia<l    wires    lapped    otT    beiwetui    each    two    ami    outside. 
This    is.    of   course,    mendy   an    extension    of    the    idea   of   the 
f;. miliar    l-Mison   three-wiif>  system,   so   much    used   in   electric 
lighting;     in   this  case,   however,   four  wires  are  used  an<l   the 
\oliages  in  the  various  branches  of  the  s.vstem  are  not  eipial. 
The  changing  of  sjteeds  of  the  motors  is  made  simple  by  tlie 
use   of   com  rollers   whii  h.    f(u-   the   different    p(vsitions   of   their 
liandlts.  connect   their  motors  to  the  various  soiuics  of  supjdy 
and    I  hen    10    the    various  combinations    in    succession.      Thus. 
lor  the  starting  position  of  the  hainlle.  a  motor  is  ccjnnccied  to 
C  I  1(1  volts)  only,  and  in  later  st<'j)s  to  A   ( ,su  volts)  only,  and 
th<n  to  \i   (li'd  volts)   only:    for  still  higher  speeds  the  motor 
is  ctuiiiected   in  succession   to   \]  and  C  combined    tlf.O  volts), 
.*-  and  H  combined   ii'un  volts),  and  at  last  10  .\,  B  and  C  com- 
I  ined    (l'4()   volts),    the   highest    volt.ige.    whi(h    is   taken    from 
the   ■•outside.'  or   main    leatl,   wires,   giving  the   total    dynamo 
voltage  and  is  then  independent  <d"  the  balancing  transformei-. 
Kach  voltage  applied  to  the  motor  gives  it  a  different  constant 
speed.  4u  vtdts  giving  the  lowest  speed,  used  for  staiting  only, 
and  the  other  voltages,  higher  speeds  iiji  to  L'lo  v(dls.  the  high- 
est.     With   ihe  Crocker-Wheeler  controllers,  as  aiiplied   in   this 
installaiion.    intermediate  speeds   are    made   available    In  1  ween 
iliose  (dieted  b.v  the  vjirioiis  voltages  and  ciunbiu.itions  by  an 
armature    resistain-e.     giving    :iO     volts    drop,     iiiseiiei]    in    the 
armaiiire    circuii    at    every    other    controller    step.      The    dia- 
gram  on   page  :^;!   indicates  the  arrangemeni    of   the  comi)let,' 
connections    for   a    controller   governint?   a   motor.     The    four 
small  circles  shown  at   M.,  M,,  .M    and  M>  repr<'sent  fingers  of 
Ihe   controller    whit  h    leatl    the    supply    t  urreni    into    the  con- 
tat  is  tin   the  ilriini.     Hath   vertical   lint>   in   tlie  controller  dia- 
gram represents  a  step  of  the  tontroller  for  a  certain  deiinite 

s|: 1.  (d"  whit  h  there  are  1:;  forward  and  «;  reverse.     The  <om- 

plete  conncttituis  through  the  controll'>r  to  tlie  motor  may  be 
t  rat  til  for  eat  h  controller  speed  in  the  diagram  by  consider- 
ing the  :•  small  circles,  R  .  ]{  .  .M:.  M  .  M  .  .M..  ().  O  and  A  A, 
t  w.iicli  repr>  .sent  thei  oniat  1  tingeis  of  the  controllers),  as  moved 
al<>ng  to  cidiiciilt  lire  with  the  various  vertital  lines,  in  t  ach  of 
whith  positions  tlu-y  will  be  eacli  in  contact  with  a  grou|j  of 
ilie  coniact  plates  t  iej>resented  by  tli.-  hejivy  black  stpiares) 
furnishing  the  required  connettions.  Tiw  first  step  connects 
the  mottu'  into  th<'  lowest  voltage  in  series  with  tlw  resistan«e. 
giving  the  L't).volt  ilrop:  the  sectind  step  merely  tuts  this  resist- 
am f  out  td'  the  cintiit:  the  third  sfeii  connects  iij)  the  next 
higher  voltage  again  in  series  with  tiie  same  ri'siwiance;  the 
ftiurih  merely  cuts  out  thi>  resistance  :igain:  ami  so  on  to  the 
highest   speed. 

.A  notable  feature  t>f  the  Crocker- Wheeler  lontrcdler  is  the 
f at  t  thai  in  passing  from  (Uie  step  to  the  next  in  either  diree- 
tion.  absolute  tonlacts  are  ensured  bv  a  spring  mechanism 
causing  quick  jumps  from  one  position  to  another;  this  pre- 
vents the  handle  from  remaining  half  way  accidentally.  Also 
the  use  of  the  resistance  giving  the  20-vo!t  <lrop  goes  a 
great  ways  to  effect  smoothness  in  changes  of  speed.  If  the  : 
changes  were  made  from  one  voltage  to  the  next  higher  twhich 
is  in  all  caseB  a  difference  of  40  volts)  the  result  would  be  a  ■ 
mechanical  shock  to  the  motor  with  each  change;  but  the 
resistance  reduces  the  jump  one-half  and  thus  effectually 
■erves  as  a  "cushion"  to  the  motor  at  each  change. 


.■*  TT-F-  •4- 
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Helow  is  presentod  in  (Iciail  lh<-  inronnation  rosanling  the 
Nllos  ofectric  cranes,  whirh  serve  the  various  departmeiits  of 
the  loiomofive  sliop.  This  siipplemeiifs  tiie  arii<l<'  tliat  ap 
p.  ar<d  last  month.  In  Ihr  (lie  loUowinK  issue  of  iliis  journal 
the  inloniiaiiou  will  h<>  ^ivcu  regartiinfi  tlie  n»:u  hinc  lool 
••(juipnienf   and   nictliods  oi   drivins.  . '.- 

■"■■/.        ■■  _    -■-  :     •       ii!A\Mi\i.    ii;\\i:s;      '      ;  ' 

TJie  arnmsenientof  the  lour  main  eieeirie  cranes  runnin--' 
lull  lenf;tli  of  iiu>  kx-omotive  sh«u>  are  indicated  in  the  draw- 
imis,  itivAos  :;t;n-;!71  or  our  i>ercnii»er.  lyOli,  issue.  Tlie  ereetinu 
simp  is  served  I>y  two  «  rancs  having  different  traeivs.  one  a  lOD- 
ton  crane  with  two  .lO-ton  trolleys,  and  tlie  other  a  lo-ton  crane 
with  a  sinj;le  tioil«>y.  Tlie  lou-ton  crane,  which  runs  on  the 
upper  track,  has  a  span  of  <i.".  ft,  •;  iii.^..  with  lite  tracks  ^^S  ft, 


4  ins.  ahove  the  floor,  wliile  the  fO-tdjt  erane.  on  the  lower 
tiack,  has  a  <i2-ft.  sin.  span,  wiili  tracks  i'«;  ft.  3  ins.  ahov^ 
floor.      .  ; 

The  lift  of  either  htiok  of  tlie  lotHon  <  taiie  is  :l.'«  ft.  :;  ins., 
wliicii  is  siitticient  to  jieriyit  iiftinj?  «d"  one  lo«t»niotive  entirely 
o\«»r  the  others.  The  test  load  Kiihmitted  to  each  troHey  of 
this  trane  was  IlTj.ooo  ihs,.  its  rated  capaeity  Uinji  l«Mt.tM>»>  Ibg. 
each.  The  heijiiit  over  all  of  the  crane  aiiove  runway  rails  is 
1"  ft.  :{'•_.  ins.  Tills  ciaiu'  is  ('(fuippe'l  with  five  motors,  all 
operated  at  tin-  dynamo  voltage  of  240  volts  on  the  main 
two-wire  system.  The  two  main  hoists  ar»»  each  <'quipi»cd  witli 
1.")  h.  i>.  motors  ;;ivin^  a  hoisting  si)eed  of  l<t  ft.  ixr  minute  at 
full  load  and  ^.'i  ft.  per  ininut*'  at  no  load;  the  trolleys  eaeli 
liave  1u   li.   p.  traversinu   motrtrs  taitatifft  of  ffivina;  a   trolley 


nilcKCT    ni;l\i:   on    .\    2SaxcH    Ponii   k.ViUXK    iaTUK. 
(Motor  8upi>ort<>d  on  a  specially  dosigticd  friuiiowork  above  the  hca<l:ituck.) 


m.'jvv   t<ii:    n   ci.\<  i.vx.\Tl  fj  xcH   .\\t>  sni..\K  wmkic*. -n.xK  sukai;. 
(^Stliiwiiiv:    •■niiv<t(J«;nt    ttrr:inc<-iii<^li!    "f    hk'T-'t    iiiiU    iiir-tho<l    of 
leading   ill    wirf*-"  '    . 


MKLlt;i>  li|{|\  K    I  Kit    ,V    MKimcH    *!     H.^itVKY    (M'KX-sliif;  .I'I,.*.\KK    AT   tJ^;KX —^ 

I'icKci    I'liivi: UN  .\    1!1ckki>iu"m:ai'Iai.  iHcU.i,    xr  iu<:ht. 


:'_■:    uiKt;ci    i.uivi:  o.\  a.v84-INO(i -xii.es  avu-kki.  i.Aitifc-. 

(  rjlio.wiiijr    "oiiv.  iii.-nt    arrujtgenietit    i>i".iniit«i:   niiit  cnfitrdUtT  i' 


TVPI€AL    IXlMVIIHAi;   MOTOK    DRIVKS 
•  •(JLl.l.WViMJIi    .SHOPS     i.AKK    .<Ht)RE  A     .MP'HIG.AN    i4<il  THKK>;    UAItWAy 
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speed  of  75  ft.  per  minute  at  full  load  and  100  ft.  per  minute  at 
no  load;  the  bridge  is  equipped  with  a  45  h.  p.  motor  giving  a 
full  load  speed  of  150  ft.  and  no  load  speed  of  200  ft.  per 
minute. 

The  10-ton  rrane  has  a  2ti-ft.  lift  of  the  main  hook,  its  test 
load  having  been  25,000  lbs.,  and  its  height  over  all  above 
the  runway  rails  is  7  ft.  3  ins.  Its  main  hoist  has  a  20  h.  p. 
motor,  giving  a  hoisting  speed  of  from  20  ft.  to  50  ft.  per 
minute  from  full  load  to  no  load.  The  trolley  has  a  2i/->  h.  p. 
traversing  motor,  with  a  speed  of  from  125  ft.  to  160  ft.,  and 
the  bridge  is  equipped  with  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving  a  crane 
speed  of  300  ft.  to  375  ft.  per  minute. 

The  crane  serving  the  boiler  shop  is  a  30-ton  crane  wltii 
two  15-ton  trolleys  having  a  lift  of  main  hook  of  34  ft.  6  ins. 
Its  span  is  74  ft.  6  ins.  and  its  height  over  all  is  8  ft.  3V-!  ins. 
above  runway  rails.  The  test  load  of  each  trolley  was  37.500 
lbs.  Each  main  hoist  has  a  20  h.  p.  motor  giving  a  hoisting 
speed  of  14  to  30  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load;  the 
tiaversing  motors  of  each  trolley  are  2'-j  h.  p.  motors  giving 
speeds  from  110  to  150  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load; 
the  bridge  motor  is  30  h.  p.,  giving  speeds  from  250  to  300  ft. 
per  minute. 

The  71/^-ton  crane  in  the  heavy  tool  section  of  the  machine 
shop  has  for  its  main  hoist  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving  a  hoisting 
speed  of  20  to  50  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load;  for  the 
traverse  of  the  trolley  a  2'^.  h.  p.  motor,  giving  speeds  from 
125  to  160  ft.,  and  for  the  bridge  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving 
speeds  from  300  to  375  ft.  per  minute.  Its  span  is  46  ft.  7  ins. 
and  its  height  over  all  is  5  ft.  6  ins.  above  the  runway  rails, 
the  test  load  of  the  hoist  being  18.750  lbs. 

All  cranfs  have  cut  gears  and  the  hoisting  gear  runs  in 
oil,  with  dust-proof  covering  boxes.  They  were  all  supplied 
by  the  Niles,  Bement,  Pond  Company,  the  well-known  machine 
tool  and  crane  manufacturers. 

There  are  also  three  1-ton  hand-power  traveling  cranes  with 
17  and  18  ft.  spans  and  short  local  travels  in  the  light  tool 
section  of  the  machine  shop.  They  all  run  on  tracks  20  ft 
9  ins.  above  floor  and  are  all  arranged  to  serve  local  heavy 
tools.  The  crane  in  the  riveting  tower  of  the  boiler  shop  is  a 
hydraulic  crane  supplied  by  same  pressure  as  to  the  riveter; 
its  hoist  is  controlled  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  on  the  floor 
and  its  traverse  and  trolley  motion  is  by  hand.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Niles,  Bement,  Pond  Company,  together  with 
the  riveter. 


An   interesting  special   portable   drilling   machine   has   re- 
cently been  placed  in  service  at  the  works  of  the  Dodge  Manu- 
facturing Co.    which  is  adapted  for  saving  time  in  mounting 
for  drilling  of  the  hub  flanges  for  large  segmental  fly-wheels. 
The  drilling  machine  Is  the  standard  radial  drill  of  the  latest 
type  manufactured  by | the  Bickford  Drill  and  Tool  Co.,  of  Cin-  ,. 
cinnati.  O.,  with  the  ekception  of  the  absence  of  the  base,  and 
other  changes  made  necessary  by  the  direct  motor  drive.    The 
base  has  been  entirely  omitted  and  replaced  by  an  extension 
of  the  column  at  its  lower  end  into  a  short,  slightly  tapering  ; 
stump  intended  to  fit  corresponding  bushings  whic^    in  turn,   . 
will  fit  the  bores  of  the  various  sizes  of  wheel  hubs.    The  elec-  . 
trie  drive  (onsists  of  a  constant  speed  motor  with  a  vertical 
armature  shaft  and  is  mounted  directly  on  top  of  the  drill 
( olumn,  so  that  not  only  is  it  direct-connected  to  the  gearing  , 
of  the  machine,  but  also  it  is  in  a  position  offering  the  least 
possible   hindrance   to   handling   and    operation.     The    drive 
la  through   nests  of  gears  which   may  be  changed  by  hand  . 
levers  to  give  eight  changes  of  speed.     The  tool  is  mounted  , 
very  quickly  by  means  of  the  traveling  crane  In  the  bore  of  ■; 
the  wheel  hub  lying  on  its  side,  after  which  the  spoke  bolt 
holes  may  be  drilled  and  reamed  with  the  greatest  facility.  :, 
For  rai)id  machining,  together  with  economy  of  time  in  locat- 
ing, this  form  of  machine  commends  itself  and  suggests  the 
))os8ibiity  of  similar  applications  in  locomotive  repair  work.  ^ 
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MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS. 


Feei>s  and  Dbivks. 


UV  C.  W.  iHiEU'V.   ■ 


The  term  variable-speed  power-transmission  device  as  here 
used  is  intended  to  refer  to  a  self-contained  mechanical  ar- 
rangement interposed  between  a  motor,  or  driving  shaft,  and 
the  driven  shaft,  or  machine,  whereby  power  in  the  form  of 
lotative  motion  may  be  delivered  from  the  driving  source  to 
the  rrtceptive  .source  at  speeds  which  may  easily  be  changed 
without  removing  l)elts  or  changing  gears  in  the  sense  conveyrd 
by  the  "change  gear'"  method  for  screw  cutting  in  engine 
lathe  practice.  The  ideal  limitation  of  the  variable-speed 
device  is.  of  <ourse.  the  arrangement  whereby  the  speed  of 
transmission   may  be   varied  through   an    infinite   number   „f 


•       "         ■■>■»;.     -.       UKAK     VtKW    ny    <;k.\K- |;<(.\,     SHOUlNi;     (JUAKlSf!;  '  '' 

luriations.  instantaneously,  easily  and  without  any  intenuu- 
twn  to  the  transmission  of  the  power.  Such  an  achievement 
lias  been  incapable  of  realization  in  practice,  even  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  with  some 
degree  of  success,  especially  with  devices  using  the  fric- 
lional-driving  method  of  transmission.  The  greatest  develop- 
ment has,  however,  been  along  the  more  practical  line  of  the 
positive-drive  method  of  transmission,  and  along  this  line 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  perfect  devices.  It  is 
hoped  to  be  able  to  herein  show  along  what  lines  true  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  where  mechanical  limitations  seem 
tD  have  checked  desired  progress  in  other  lines.  ,  ,   . 

An  examination  of  all  the  methods  of  obtaining  variable 
speeds  reveals  the  two  general  divisions  of  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  the  agency  employed  in  transmitting  the  power  viz  • 
mechanical  and  electrical.  Then  the  mechanical  division  is 
also  divisible  into  subdivisions,  according  to  the  mechan- 
ism employed  in  the  transmission,  viz.:  the  positive-drive 
•  lass,  using  gears,  and  the  friction-drive  class.  In  the  posi- 
tive-drive division  of  the  mechanical  methods  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  toward  the 
flesign  of  mechanisms  in  which  the  speed  may  be  changed 
without  interruption  of  the  transmission;  in  fact  the  entire 
development  of  variable-speed  apparatus  in  machine  tool  prac- 
tice may  be  traced  back  to  the  well-known  "back  gear" 
method  of  obtaining  two  different  speeds  at  the  drill  or  lathe 
spindle  from  a  constant  speed  countershaft  drive  which 
method  involves  necessarily  a  cessation  of  the  transmission  of 
power  in  changing  speeds  because  toothed  gears  are  used 
The  principal  appli<.ation  of  the  mechanical  gear-drive  varia- 
ble-speed device  in  machine  tool  practice  is  that  of  driving 
feed  mechanisms;  the  use  of  the  modern  heavy  lathes  for 
ha  d-dnven  service  in  efforts  toward  increased  profit-making 
has  rendered  belt-driven  feeds  undesirable  and  practicallv 
l^ga.re.   positive-geared   feeds   of  wide   ranges   of  speed    al 

ol^ffZ        T""  "^"'  '"^^"^'"^  ^^«  «Peed  Of  feed.      :     . 
an?sm  o    th'  y^'.'''^^^'''  °f  a  variable-speed  feed  mech- 
anism of  the  gear-dnve  type  is  that  which  is  applied  bv  the 


Hendey  Machine  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  to  their  Hen- 
dey-Norton  lathes.  Their  arrangement  of  gears  is  that  of  a 
nest  of  several  gears  of  different  diameters  mounted  on  the 
driven  shaft  and  a  small  spur  gear  revolving  with,  and  mov- 
able lengthwise  on,  the  parallel  driving  shaft,  which-  spur 
gear  is  capable  of  being  thrown  into  mesh  with  any  gear  of 
the  nest.  Fig.  1  shows  a  general  view  of  an  18-in.  Hendey- 
Norton  lathe  with  this  gearing  device  attached  as  shown  at  G. 
Pie.  2  is  a  rear  view  of  the  device  detached  from  the  lathe,  and 
Fig  3  shows  it  in  section.  N  is  the  nest  of  gears,  all  keyed  to 
the  lead  screw  shaft  S,  and  D  is  a  splined  driving  shaft 
parallel  to  the  shaft.  S,  which  receives  its  motion  from  the 
headstoc  k  s))indle  through  gearing  at  A,  in  the  usual  way. 
Surrounding  the  shaft  D  is  a  bracket,  or  frame.  F.  Figs. 
2  and  3,  inclosing  the  pinion  O.  which  feathers  into  and  thus 
revolves  with  the  driving  s.iaft  D.  and  also  there  is  carried 
in  this  frame  another  pinion.  P.  which  is  mounted  permanently 
in  mesh  with  pinion  O.  This  frame  is  (ontrolled  by  the  handle 
H.  Fig.  3.  otitside  the  case,  so  that  by  moving  the  latter  along 
the  lower  side  of  the  large  lateral  slot  in  the  front  side  of 
the  case,  the  pinion  P  may  \ye  brought  adjoining  any  of  the 
gears  in  the  nest:  and  then  when  it  is  desired  to  place  it  into 
mesh  with  any  gear  of  the  nest,  the  handle  H  is  raised  into 
♦he  small  vertical  slot  corresponding  to  that  gear  and  locked 


fig.  4. ideal  lathe.   spningfield  machi.n'e   tool  compasv.   khowing 

chan«k-«;kar    box. 

in  that  position.  The  small  vertical  slot  guide  and  the  locking 
attachment  ensure  the  proper  mesh  and  no  interference  with 
other  gears. 

This  device,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  cone  pulley,  is  without  criticism  in  the 
matter  of  simplicity,  and  as  the  gears  are  all  of  the  same  dia- 
metral pitch  they  must  of  necessity  all  work  properly  to- 
gether. The  large  number  of  gears  in  the  nest  render  quite 
a  variety  of  speeds  possible  and  with  sufficiently  gradual  incre- 
ments as  to  meet  all  possible  requirements  of  ordinary  lathe 
practice.  A  possible  criticism  is  that  the  large  slot  in  the 
front  side  of  the  case  would  admit  dust  and  dirt  in  perhaps 
objectionable  quantities.  But  as  a  device  of  its  type,  requiring 
cessation  of  transmission  of  power  while  changing  speed,  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it,  both  as  to  ease  of  change  and 
to  excellence  of  design  in  general. 

The  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio,  have 
applied  a  similar  but  less  effective  device  to  the  feeds  of  their 
lathes,  consisting  substantially  of  an  attachment  whereby  the 
"change  gears,"  as  ordinarily  used  on  lathes  for  varying  feed 


.  -k-jti 
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Isi-vimI  of  7r»  ft.  pfr  minnfp  at  full  load  and  100  ft.  per  niimite  at 
no  ]oa<i;  thp  bridge  is  eqnippKl  with  a  l.'i  h.  p.  motor  givins  a 
full  load  speed  of  150  ft.  and  no  load  speed  of  lioo  ft  per 
minute. 

Tile  lo-ioii  I  rane  has  a  :i«i-li.  lift  of  the  main  iiook.  its  less 
lead  having  heen  ur>.(MMt  lbs.,  and  its  height  over  ail  above 
the  runway  rails  is  7  ft.  ;?  ins.  Its  main  hoist  has  a  I'o  h.  p. 
motor,  giving  a  hoisting  si>eed  of  froni  L'o  ft.  to  r»0  ft.  per 
minute  from  full  load  to  no  load.  Th*-  trolley  has  a  li'^..  h.  p. 
traversing  motor,  with  a  speed  of  from  111.")  ft.  to  ICO  ft.,  and 
thf  Itridge  is  equipped  with  a  l'"  li.  p.  motor,  giving  a '<  raiif 
speeil  of  ;ioo  ft.  to  375  ft.  per  minute. 

The  irane  serving  the  boiler  shop  is  a  ;{o  (on  erane  witii 
two  TTi  ton  trolleys  having  a  lift  of  main  iiook  of  :'.4  ft.  <".  ins. 
Its  span  is  74  ft.  <\  ins.  and  its  height  over  ;ili  is  s  ft.  :!'•_.  ins. 
above  runway  rarls.  The  test  load  of  each  trolley  was  :?7..".t»o 
liis.  Ka<  h  main,  hoist  has  a  L'o  h.  i>.  motor  giving  a  hoisting 
'  f peed  of  14  to  30  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load:  the 
ttayersing  motors  of  each  trolley  are  L''j  h.  p  motors  giving 
speeds  from  110  to  150  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load; 
the  bridge  motor  is  :?o  h  p..  giving  speeds  from  L'.'.o  to  :?oo  ft 
per  minute. 

The'7i:;-ton  erane  in  the  heavy  tool  section  of  the  nut<  hiii*' 
.sJiop  has  for  its  main  hoist  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving  a  lioisiing 
si>«ed  of  1:0  to  fiO  ft.  per  minute  from  ftill  to  no  load;  for  the 
traverse  of  the  trolley  a  2'-..  h.  p.  motor,  giving  speeils  from 
\2rt  t(t  ICO  ft.,  and  for  the  bridge  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving 
Rpeeds  from  3oO  to  375  ft.  per  minute.  Its  span  ist'l  ft.  7  ins. 
and  its  height  over  all  is  5  ft.  C  ins.  above  the  rtinway  rails, 
the  test  loail  of  the  hoist  being  is. 750  lbs. 

All  iranfs  iiave  eut  ge;irs  and  the  hoisting  gear  runs  in 
oil.  with  dust-proof  covering  boxes.  They  were  all  supplied 
by  the  Niles.  Hement.  Pond  Company,  the  well-known  machine 
tool  and  erane  manufacturers. 

There  ar«'  also  three  1-ton  hand  power  traveling  cranes  with 
17  and  IS  ft.  spans  and  short  local  travels  in  the  light  tool 
pection  of  the  n»a»hine  shop.  They  all  r>in  on  tracks  20  ft. 
*»  ins.  above  tloor  and  are  all  arranged  to  serve  local  heavy 
tools.  The  crane  in  the  riveting  tower  of  tlie  boibr  shop  is  a 
hydraulic  crane  supplied  by  same  pressure  as  to  the  riveter; 
its  hois)  is  contrtdled  by  a  hydrautie  «ylinder  on  the  floor 
aiul  its  traverse  and  trolley  motion  is  by  hand.  It  was  fiir- 
liished  by  tlie  Niles.  Ueinent-,  Pond  (.'onipany.  together  with 
ili»-   riveter.  .    ■ 

An  interesting  special  portable  drilling  machine  iias  re- 
'•«  ntly  been  jilared  in  service  at  the  works  of  the  Dodge  Manu- 
facturing Co.  whidi  is  adapted  for  saving  time  in  mounting 
for  drilling  of  thv  hub  flanges  fur  large  segmental  tly-wlieel.s. 
The  drilling  machine  is  the  standard  radial  drill  of  the  latest 
type  man  11  fa.  lured  by  the  Uickford  Drill  and  Tool  Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati O,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  the  base,  and 
ether  ciianges  made  necessary  by  the  direct  motor  drive.  The 
base  has  I'.een  entirely  omitted  and  replaced  by  an  extension 
<.f  the  column  at  its  lower  end  into  a  short,  slightly  tapering 
stump  intended  to  fit  corresponding  bushings  which  in  turn, 
will  lit  III.'  bores  of  the  various  sizes  of  wheel  hubs.  The  elec- 
irit  drive  -onsisis  of  a  ronsiant  speed  motor  with  a  vertical 
armature  shaft  and  is  mounted  directly  on  top  of  the  drill 
.olumn.  so  that  not  only  is  it  dire<t-connected  to  the  gearing 
ol  the  ma<  hine.  but  also  it  is  in  a  position  offering  the  least 
possible  hin<lran<e  to  handling  an«l  operation.  The  drive 
is  through  nests  of  gears  which  may  be  changed  by  hand 
levers  to  give  eight  changes  of  speed.  The  tool  is  mounted 
very  quickly  by  means  of  the  traveling  crane  in  the  bore  of 
the  wheel  hub  lying  on  its  side,  after  which  the  spoke  bolt 
holes  may  be  drilled  and  reamed  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Koi  lapid  luaciiiniug.  t»»gether  with  economy  of  time  in  locat- 
ing. ihLs  forni  of  machine  connnends  itself  ami  stiggests  the 
i>ossit>iIiy  of  similar  applications  in  locomotive   repair  work. 
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MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS. 
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it\  I  •.  w.  «»i:>'iM  . 


1. 


Dr.'  icirii  \arialiI^-.s|)«H"(l  povvfi-iraiisiuissioii  dt-vitp  as  hfr*- 
iisfi]  is  iiite'iKJt^d  Jo  irtVr  m  a  sHt>nmaintMl  met  hanicai  ar- 
laiip'iiniit  iiit«'i|)<»sf'(J  l»f'i\vt-fii  a  nmror.  or  <lrivinK  shaft,  and 
Ml.'  (Irivcii  shaft;  «irina(liiiif.  whciehy  |K»\v«'r  in  ilic  form  of 
lotaiiv*'  iiioiion  may  !»»•  <l<'iiv<i<'<t  from  ih<'  driviuK  so\rr<(-  lo 
tiif  i'.»f.|iiiv»'  sour,-,  ai  speeds  wlii.h  may  east  jjlx'  rhang«-d 
w  iih(»iir  i»Mn«»\  ins  lnvlts  or  <haiii;inK  srars  iii  the  >*u,sp  ««)nv<^\v<r 
t'v  thf  ••«haiiji<  m^ar""  nH'iliod  fm-  scjvu  (nttinji  ii»  viifiin,- 
l;itiif  practir.'.  Tli<  id«'al  limilalioii  of  ili«.  yariahli'-s|W'»'d 
.|.\i<f  is.  of  .•4III1SI'.  (ho  arran4i»>mi'ni  wduTflty  th.-  sinnd  ot 
MAiismission    may    !•.■    vari.-.l    ihron^h    an    jufhnf,     ,ni,„l„ ,    >,f 


I'.iifitHtns.  insta„l„n>;,,4Kl!f.  r„si!u  and  iritlnml  tntif  intrnu/,. 
f^'^||  to  ihf  iraiismission  of  the  pow.  r.  Stuh  an  a<hit'v»>in«Mii 
lias  he.-n  fihapahle  of  jeaiization  in  practice,  even  flutn^h 
many  aitempts  have  heeii   made   in   this  direction    with   somo 

■    decree      , if      success.      esj)e.inlly      With      devices      UsiHK      tile      frH- 

lional  driving  method  of  l  ransmi.ssi«)n.  The  greatest  develoii 
Mi»'ni  h:.s.  however,  heeji  alonji  the  moi^e  maciiciv)  line  of  the 
i'ositive-driv."  niothod  of  transmission,  and  along  this  line 
many  aiL-mpts  have  l«.en  ma<le  lo  perfect  devices.  It '  is* 
hoj.ed  to  he  able  to  herein  siiow  aloni;  what  lines  true  ]ho^ 
iT.sH  has  Ven  made  and  where  nie.hanical  limitiition.s  seem 
f  I  have  cheeked  d(  sireil  plot;i-<^s  in  other  lines.    . 

An  exatiiinaiion  of  all  the  methods  of  ohtaining  varial.ie 
sfieeds  reveals  the  t wo  gi m-ral  dIvisioiiK  of  the  snluect  ac«-ord- 
iHK  to  the  ageiu  y  (.mployed  in  iranspijtiing  the  power  viz; 
mechanical  and  electrical.  Then  ihv  mechani<al  division  is 
ulso  .livisiide  into  sul.divi>ions.  according  toUie  mechaiT- 
i«ni  employe.l  i„  ,he  transmissi.m,  viz.:  the  Dositive-d rive 
«iass.  ij.^ins;  gears,  and  J lu-  friction-drive  dass  In  the  post- 
MVi'-drive  division  of  the  mechanical  methods  .mlv  a  very 
lnniied  immhcr  of  jittempis  have  luen  ma.le  toward'  th"e 
'I'sivn  nf  mechanisms  in  which  the  speed  niav  he  chang..<i 
Avithom  interruption  of  the  nansmissiwi;  in  fact  the  entire* 
'leve!op„,ent  nf  varialde.sjreed  apparatus  in  machine  tool  prac^ 
'i<e  may  he  traced  ha<lc  lo  the  woli-knoAvn  -back  ^,»ar" 
ni.-.hod  (d-  .d.taining  iwo  .Ijfrcrent  speeds  at  th..  drill  or  hthe 
si.indle  from  a  constant  sj.eo.l  connter^haft  drive  which 
"""'od  involves  necessarily  a  eessaVion  of  the  iran.smi«sioji  of 
I'owcr  .n  changittg  speeds  hecansttHJOtht^d  gears  are  used 
N.e  pnmipal  application  of  the  mechanical  gear-.irive  varia- 
Me^peed  jlevice  in  machine  tool  pra.,,i..o  is  that  of  driving 
feed  meKhanisms;  the  ..se.  of  the  modern  heaw  lathes  for 
.ard-dnven  service  in  etVorts  towar.l  increased  profit-makittg 
^.as  tendered  helt-driven  f.  eds  nndesit^ide  and  praetioa  v 
^ru,uns  ,.ositive.geared  feed,  of  wide  ranges  of  s,H.ed  a 
-luntgh  it  i«  by  uo  means  essetuial  that  there  sha  I  he  no 
"Merrnjdion  of  Po-er  while  changing  the  speed  of ^ed 

one  o    the  earliest  examples  of  a  vanahfe-speed  feed  mech- 
...n-n,  o,   the  «.ar-dnve  type  in  that   whi.  h   is  applied  bv  the 


Hendey  Machine  Company,  Torrington.  fonn..  to  their  Hen- 
dey-Norton  latiies.  Their  arrangement  of  gears  is  that  of  a 
uest  of  several  gears  of  different  tliameters  mounted  on  the 
driyen  ^aft  and  a  small  spur  gear  revolving  with,  and  mov- 
aide  lengthwise  on.  the  parallel  <lriving  shaft,  which  spur 
gfar  is  capable  of  heing  thrown  into  iMesh  with  any  gear  of 
the  nest.  Pig.  \  shows  a  general  view  of  an  l^  in.  Hendey- 
Norton  lathe  with  this  gearing  devire  atla<hed  as  shown  at  G- 
FiK.  2  is  a  rear  view  of  the  device  detached  from  the  lathe,  and 
Fig  :!  shows  it  in  sccti(»i.  \  is  the  nest  of  g(  ars.  all  keyed  to 
the  lead  screw  shaft  J>.  and  I)  is  a  spliiied  driving  .shall. 
I»arallel  to  the  shaft.  S.  which  r«'4-eives  iis  motion  from  tli*- 
lie.idstock  .»<pindle  through  ttearing  at  A.  in  tin-  usual  way. 
Surrounding  the  shaft  l»  is  a  bracki  i.  or  frame.  F.  Figs. 
2  and  :'•.  iti<losinn  the  pinion  O.  whi<  h  featl<ers  into  aii+l  thus 
revolves  with  ilic  driviuu  s.aft  I),  and  also  ihen^  is  «jrri=  d 
ill  this  fratne  another  pinion.  I',  w-hirh  is  mtninie]  j.ernjanent!y 
ii>  mesh  Willi  pinion  ().  This  frame  is  <ontr«dled  by  the  handl*' 
H  Fiji.  :!.  outside  the  case,  .so  that  by  moving  tin-  laiKi  alon;; 
I  he  lowr  si<U'  of  the  I'.irge  lateral  slot  in  the  front  side  ol 
the  rase,  jh*'  pinion  P  may  be  brouglit  ad.)oining  any  <d'  the 
«ears  in  the  nest:  ami  then  when  it  is  desir«'d  to  pla<e  it  into 
tnesh  with  any  gear  of  th*-  riesl.  the  handle  H  is  raised  inr»» 
(he  small  V4*rtical  slot  corresp«indittu  \i>  that   irear  attd  |ocke<J 


J-'KJ.    4.— I1>EA.I,    I.ATHf.     SpKlNi'.t  0;l.o'  MA«->HIXE    TJVH, -«-<iM  t'ANY.    SHOW  IN« 

cn\\<;k-i;i:AK    1;<>N. 

In  thai  ])osiiion.  The  .small  vertical  shu  guide  and  the  l<MUing 
attachment  ensure  the  proper  niesh  and  no  interfeienre  with 
other  gears.  ~  .       ■ 

This  device,  which  isnotiiing  more  nor  Je*>e  than  an  adapta- 
tion (d'  tile  idea  of  tlu  «-one  pulley,  is  without  cvititism  in  the 
mailer  of  simplicity,  and  as  the  gears  aiv  all  of  the  same  dia 
nietral  pit<h  they  miisi  <d'  ne<esRity  all  work  proi>erly  to- 
gether. The  large  number  of  gears  in  the  nest  render  quite 
a  variety  of  speeds  possible  nnd  with  sufficiently  gradual  im-re- 
nients  as  to  meet  all  possible  requirements  of  ordinary  lathe 
practiee.  A  possible  criticism  is  that  the  large  slot  in  the 
front  side  of  the  <ase  wotild  admit  d-ist  and  din  in  jwrhaps 
objectionable  (juantities.  Hut  as  a  device  of  its  type,  requiring 
cessation  of  transmission  of  power  while  changing  speed,  if 
has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it.  both  as  to  ease  of  «hang«'  and 
lo  excellence  of  design  in  general,   -r 

The  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co..  Springfield.'  Ohio,  have 
applied  a  similar  but  less  effective  deviie  to  the  feeds  of  their 
lathes,  consisting  substantially  of  an  aliaihment  whereby  the 
"ehange  gears,"  at*  ordinarily  used  on  lathes  for  varying  feed 
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ratios,  may  be  changed  very  quickly  and  in  a  simple  manner. 
It  consists  of  a  gear  box  in  which  all  the  change  gears  are 
mounted,  and  means  whereby  the  gear  box  may  be  readily 
adjusted  so  as  to  bring  any  one  of  the  gears  desired  into  con- 
nection with  the  lead  screw.  'I'he  gear  case,  which  is  shown  at 
A  Figs.  4,  5  and  6,  is  a  cast-iron  box,  the  cover  of  which  is 
capable  of  rotating  about  a  stud,  S,  Figs,  5  and  6,  at  its  center, 
and  upon  the  Inner  side  of  which  cover  the  change  gears  are 
permanently  mounted.  These  gears  have  extension  hubs  which 
are  fitted  as  journals  into  bearings  in  the  cover  to  allow  of  ro- 
tation of  the  gears,  and  are  held  in  position  in  their  bearings 
by  the  collars,  B,  secured  on  their  hubs  outside  of  the  cover. 
.  '1  ae  holes  shown  in  the  protruding  extension  hubs  at  B,  Fig.  5, 
are  simply  holes  passing  through  the  gear  hubs  for  the  clutch- 
ing device.  These  bearings  in  the  cover  are  arranged  on  a  circle 
concentric  with  the  stud,  S,  which  circle  is  in  line  with  the 
center  of  the  lead  screw,  so  that  any  of  the  gears  may  be  placed 


vM.  a.—  KM' 


\ii:\v    oh    iiJKAi,    i.Ai'HK     showim;    mkimoI'    of    .si'i'I-hrtinc 
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opposite  the  end  of  the  lead  screw  by  simply  revolving  the 
^ear  case  cover,  tor  connecting  any  change  gear  to  the  lead 
!■-(  r»".v.  a  «lutihlng  (h-vice."  V.  Fig.  4.  is  provided,  which  ro:i- 
sists  of  a  telescopically  arranged  extension  of  the  lead  screw 
shaft.  This  extension,  N,  Fig.  •;.  whi<h  is  moved  by  lever  D, 
is  redu«ed  at  its  end  to  enter  the  hole  in  the  change  gear,  a 
distance  equal  to  its  width,  before  the  clutches  with  which 
the  change  gears  and  the  extension  are  fitted,  engage  with  each 
other,  so  that  when  one  of  the  change  nears  is  connected  with 
the  lead  screw,  it  ceases  to  depend  on  the  gear  case  cover  for 
support,  but  is  substantially  mounted  on  the  lead  screw.  To 
connect  one  of  these  gears  upon  the  lead  screw  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  bring  that  gear  into  position  by  revolving  the 
gear  case  until  the  hole  in  its  nub  comes  in  line  with  the  lead 
screw  as  shown  by  an  indicator  on  the  case,  and  then  throw 
the  clutch  handle,  D. 

By  the  mounting  of  the  change  gears  upon  the  inside  of  the 
gear  case  aji  effective  guard  is  provided  to  protect  the  gears 


from  dirt  or  injury,  all  of  the  eight  gears  being  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  case  except  at  the  top  where  the  intermediate 
gear,  F,  Figs.  4  and  5,  enters  to  mesh  with  them.  Thus  this 
device  has  in  this  respect  advantages  over  the  former  one,  but, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is,  in  reality,  a  retrogression  from  the 
ideal  transmitter  as  compared  with  the  Hendey-Norton  gear 
box.    The  changes  cannot  be  made  nearly  as  quickly  and  they 


yu:.     t>.  —  SKCTIONAI.     VIKW    OK     IDEAL    I.ATHK    CKAR-BOX.    SHOWING    CLITTCH 

ARRANOKNJKNT. 

iiivolve  considerably  more  care  and  trouble  in  being  made;  it 
requires  three  different  operations  or  manipulations  of  parts 
for  a  single  change  of  speed,  while  the  Hendey-Norton  gear 
box  requires  but  one.  The  Springfield  device  has.  however,  to 
commend  it  the  advantage  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  change 
gears  besides  the  one  in  mesh  are  at  all  times  inoperative  and 
ai  rest,  so  that  there  are  far  less  parts  in  motion,  and  further- 
more there  is  no  possibility  of  the  springing  of  an  intermediate 
shaft  as  there  might  be  in  the  Hendey  Norton  box.  as  in  this 
case  each  change  gear  is  firmly  mounted  on  the  lead-screw 
shaft  when  in  operation.  -     .    .  -  >  :.  '  ■  v  •  ..  ^        ■  >,;".> 

(To  be  continued^  '         \.    ';_  \ /-^  -   ;  >^  ^ 

iMackinac  Island  is  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Mastei 
.Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  conventions. 
June  17  to  -4,  with  headquarters  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Appli- 
•  ations  for  rooms  should  be  made  i^j  Mr.  Henry  Weaver, 
Planters'  Hotel,  St.  I.,ouis,  and  applications  for  exhibit  space 
to  Mr.  J.  Alexander  Brown,  24  Park  Place,  New  York.  It  is  a 
irrod  place  for  a  convention — "after  yon  get  there" — but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  was 
selected.  For  the  meeting  place  for  the  next  convention  the 
committee  is  recommended  to  consult  TJeutenant  Peary  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  Arctic  regions. 


An  interesting  design  for  a  box  car  with  steel  underframe 
is  presented  on  another  page  in  this  issue.  The  construction 
illustrated  seems  to  go  back  to  the  early  stages  of  the  steel 
car  in  this  country,  for,  like  the  Harvey  and  Joughins  de- 
signs, it  employs  truss-rods.  This,  however,  is  not  a  step 
backward  in  any  sense,  for  the  design  is  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  engineer,  truss-rods  being  used  for  a  definite 
purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  readers  will  consider  this  design 
carefully  and  express  their  opinions  upon  it  through  these 
columns..-.  •  ,'"v ..■.'-""•"■■ '■'\.  ■'■■:-'  .•  'V^  ■  ■^^■■'.^^  'i''-^:  / '■■.  ■/•■"''::.'-'-: 
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W.   W.   ATTERBURY. 


motive  power  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Gibbs,  formerly  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Philactelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore. 


Mr.  W.  \V.  Atterbiny  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  B.  Hutchin- 
son who,  because  of  ill  health,  has  been  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsihilites  of  this  position..  y[:-A  .;:.?:  ;AV  /■■:•>■'■>""  0;  ■ 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Atterbury  is  another  important 
rfcoKnilion  of  motive  jtower  experience  as  a  preparation  for 
operating  iesponsil)ilities.  Mr.  Atterbury  is  37  years  of  age. 
He  was  born  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  186fi,  and  it  is  safe  to 
.'^ay  no  man  of  his  age  has  ever  attained  so  high  a  position 
on  the  Pennsylvania. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
I'niversity,  class  of  1886,  and  entered  the  employ  of  this  road 
ill  October  of  that  year  as  a  special  apprentice,  his  time  in 
this  service  being  reduced  because  of  previous  experience  in 
inadiine  shops  at  Detroit.  July  J,  1889,  he  was  sent  out  as 
assistant  road  _fore  ;;  ■,.;.'  ;.  ' v^■  •' x'-;/>y*:r\-' ':"  v-^:S.?--%'--' '^^^ 
.man  of  engines  of  ''  ; ''  ;  :V.'-^  ;';:;-i- ^yv-  '^/-^ 
tlie  Philadelphia  di-  .  , 
vision,  where  his  ex-  i  ,:: 
'  e«'U(ive  work  began.  ,:,; 
He  was  transferred 
(o  a  similar  position 
on  the  Pittsburg  divi- 
sion and  afterward 
went  to  the  P.  W.  &  V 

Ji.  R.  R.  in  the  same 
rapacity.  In  1892  he 
went  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  as  a.s- 
sisiant  engineer  of 
.motive  power  and  be- 
came master  me- 
ch  an  i  c  at  Fort 
Wayne  in  1893.  Oc- 
tober 2t),  189(5,  he  re- 
ceived l.ie  ai)poinl- 
ment  of  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power 
of  the  PennsylvaniH 
Railroad  division  an*! 
upon  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Casanave,  be- 
f^ame  general  super- 
intendent of  motive 
Mower  of  the  lines 
•'{Tst  of  Pittsliurg,  Oc- 
tober. IJtol.  In  17 
yeais  he  has  risen 
t'rom  apprenticeship 
to  the  i)osition  of 
^eneial  manag'er. 
This  record,  his  ex- 
perience and  ability, 
will  untiuestionably 
>la<e  him  much  high- 
er in  the  councils  of 
this  great  railroad. 

Por   a    number   of 

years  he  has  been  ao-      -    :• 

tive    in    the    Master    ■'■.,■ 

Mechanics'  and  Mas      .   • 

ter  Car  Builders'  As-    -f..^ 

•^oriations,  and  wher-    ::'--2-:'^-^:'  :/-'\'l^X:->j4-  ^U:---k>i.- 

ever    his    name    appears  in  the  proceedings  of    these  organi- 

ssations  it  is  in  connection  with  important  work  which  has  been 

rchara.teristically   well    done.     He   is   also   a   member   of   the 

Anieruan  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  of  a  number 

«»•  sotia!  clubs  of  the  highest  standing.     .  ,>.%    ■    ^  V;!/::;  ■  -;.«.   .- 

Ml.   Auerbui-y   is  succeeded   as   geneml   stiperfntendent'  of 


SOME  INTERESTING  NEW    DRIVING-WHEEL  LATHES. 
ExTKA  Heavv  and  <»i   Si'kciai,  Desk;??  i-xjr  vebv  Rapid  Crmxu. 


W.  W.  ATTERBURY. 

UKJfEBAL  MANAGER,  PENNSYLVANIA   UAII.UOAIt 


The  Niles  Tool  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Omo,  have  recently 
installed  in  some  prominent  railroad  repair  shops  of  the  coun- 
try several  interesting  extra  heavy  driving-wheel  lathes  whiob-  •, 
involve  in  many  respects  departures  from  existing  practice. 
The  engraving  on  the  following  page  presents  a  front  view 
of  a  driving-wheel  lathe  of  special  design  re(  ently  built  by 
the  Niles  Company  for  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  is  arranged  for  individual  electric  drive,  being 
equipped  with  two  General  Electrie  Co.  direct-current  motors, 
one  on  the  left  headstock  for  the  main  drive  and  the  other  at 
■y-v^^:-'/-^'    ':■•■-  "vC.--       ':      **^e  rear  for  shifting 

^'■■:\:^x~'-:'^^-.. ■■■■:■■'"'■''' ._    *    V      '    \v  :0::i.     the  right-hand  head- 

•■-.'     stotk  of  the  lathe. 

'.V*-  ■   ■  --. 

This    lathe    is    de- 
signed  to   take  very 
heavy  cuts,  using  the 
hew     highly-<'ffi(  ient. 
self-hardening     sieel 
for    tools,    the    capa 
city  of  the  machine 
with    resiject   to   the 
size  of  the  work  be- 
ing tires  on  driving- 
wheels  ranging  from 
52    to    68    inches    in 
diameter     on     tread. 
The    face-i)Iates    are 
72  inches  in  diameter 
ind      are     driven 
through  internal  cut^  ' 
gears    of    gun    iron 
vith  which  they  are 
fitted,  the  gears  hav- 
ing lou  teeth  of  2-in. . ; 
pitch  and  7-in.  face.; 
A  novel  feature  is  in- 
troduced    in     that 
openings  are  providr 
ed  in  the  face-plates* 
as  shown  in  the  left 
plate,    for    the    pur- 
pose of  receiving  thft". 
crank-pins      of      the 
driving-wheels,     per-     : 
mitting     mounting 
the   wheels   close   up 
to     the      face-plates,    ■: 
which  greatly  simplf." 
fies    the    method    of 
driving     them     and 
largely    reduces    the  • 
strains     resulting 
from  the  drive.    The 
main  spindles  of  the 
machine  are  of  high-  ■ 
.      grade  gun-iron,  with"  * 
/;■•;/..%.,;.  :'-''■   -.:■■  V  .:>■■;';■  ;^-.-.'-    front  or  main   bear-   )■; 

ings  lo  ins.  diameter    -^ 
by  16  ins.  long  and  rear  bearings  10  ins.  diameter  by  14  ins. 
long,  these  bearings  being  bronze  boxes  of  the  usual  ronstruc-  •'■ 
tion  permitting  of  adjustment  for  wear.     The  internal  sliding 
spindles  carrying  the  centers  are  7  ins.  in  diameter. 


made  from  steel  forgings. 
The   carriages   and   tool-rests 


being  ,. 


for   this   lathe   are  ol  grwit 
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iMtif)*;.  ina\'  hv  >  lian.unf  vtiy  (i\ti<kly  ami  in  a  simple  niannei'. 
1 1  <•<)n^iis!s  of  a  gear  l»ox  in  wiiirh  all  tin-  thanf;e  gears  ai>' 
nmuutcd,  and  nitans  wlicrel'v  tlie  Rear  box  may  be  readily 
a»U'isled  HO  as  to  luiUR  luiy  one  of  tln'  gears  desired  into  con- 
lifition  Willi  the  lead  stnnv.  'I  lie  gear  tase.  which  is  shown  at 
A  KigK.  I,  .",  and  ti,,  is  a  •asii'iron  \>os.  the  rover  of  whith  is 
•  apahle  of  rotating  about  a  stu^l,  S.  l-'igs.  ."■  and  <>.  at  its  center, 
antl  upon  th»-  inner  siilc  <if  which  cover  the  change  gears  ar»' 
pertnant'ntiy  mounted,  Tltese  gears  lia-e  extension  litibs  whicii 
are  fitted  as  .loiirnars  into  liearings  in  llie  cover  to  ailow  of  ro- 
tation of  the  gears.  an<l  an-  lidd  in  position  in  their  bearings 
\i\  the  collars.  P.,  secured  on  tiieir  hubs  outside  of  the  cover, 
'liie  lioles  shown  in  the  p/'otruding  extension  h4ibs  at  U,  Fig.  ."». 
an!  simply  liples  passing  through  the  gear  liubs  for  the  clutcli- 
ing  d»'vicc.  Thc.^i-  iiearin.as  in  the  cover  arc  arranged  oii  a(  ircle 
«:oncentric  wiili  the  i<lud.  S,  wliiih  circle  is  in  line  with  the 
•('(.liter  of  the  lend  si<  rew.  s(Mhai  any  of  tli«'  gears  may  be  j)lErffd 


V  f^ 


^^'01 


Wj.      ;  •     V-'. 


m.     .'.       iM-    vi.ivv    f\-    ii>i  Ai.    1  \  rill       -.iii'Wi^i.    mi  rihn 

i.l..\ ',•.>..<■.•- .\l.r>.  .    1..        liSri':      tl!    I.> 


SI    rl'iH!  I  INt 


opptisiie  ilif  end  of  I  lie  lead  m  lew  liv  sini|)i.\  ie\ol\ing  the 
g»  ar  Vas««  cov<'r.     l*<n    council  inn  any  <  liaiige  gear  to  the  lead 

t'le'.    a    illlfthing    ('evlre.    ('.     I'i.L:.     \.     is    priiVided.     W.licl     inl 

sij-ts  of  a  teU'scopically  arranged  e.\i'i;sion  of  the  lead  screw 
shaft .  This  extension.  N.  Fig.  >>.  \vlii<  li  is  nmved  by  lever  I). 
is  leiliii  ed  at  its  en<i  to  •  nier  ihe  Imle  in  the  change  gear,  a 
distance  ciinai  to  its  wjdtii.  l)efore  the  iiul«hes  witli  whieh 
the  .'luitige  gears  and  the  extension  aie  litied.  enga.tre  witli  eadi 
other,  M)  thai  wlieii  orie  of  the  ihange  :;ears  is  c<uinected  with 
the  if  ad  screw,  .it  <eases,  to  depend  on  the  geai"  case  cover  for 
supiKirt  but  is  siiliisijintially  nioimted  on  the  lead  scr<  \v.  To 
connect  one  of  these  mear.s  upon  the  lead  screw  it  is  simply 
ii"cessary  to  brin.e  that  gear  into  jtosition  by  revolving  the 
gear  ease  until  the  hol«»  in  its  inib  comes  in  line  with  the  lead 
screw  as. shown  by  an  indicator  on  the  case,  and  then  throw 
the  eltiteh  handle,   I). 

By  the  mounting  of  the  change  gears  upon  the  inside  of  the 
gear  ease  au  effective  guard  is  provided  to  prote.ct  the  gears 


fioni  dill  or  injury,  all  of  the  eight  gears  being  entirely  con- 
c»aled  by  the  case  except  at  the  top  'vhere  the  intermediate 
gear.  F.  Figs.  4  and  •"•,  enters  to  mesh  with  them.  Thus  this 
device  has  in  this  resi)eci  advantages  over  the  former  one,  but, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is,  in  re.ility.  a  retrogression  from  the 
ideal  transmitter  as  compared  with  the  llendey- Norton  gear 
lidX.     The  changes  <  annot  ]><'  nunle  neatly  as  (piickly  and  they 

I 


ii'Volve  considerably  more  lare  and  troiililt  in  being  niaile;  ii 
requires  tbre^  different  opeiations  or  nianipnlatinns  of  p.irts 
for  a  single  change  of  speed,  while  tin  Heudey-.Noi ton  geai- 
box  reipiiies  but  one.  Tile  Springtield  device  has.  however,  to 
commend  it  the  advantage  of  the  f,t(  i  that  all  the  otljer  change 
u»ars  besides  tiie  one  in  niesh  are  at  .ill  tiims  iiioiierative  and 
;ii  rest,  so  that  there  are  far  less  part-  in  nuiiion.  and  further 
iiKue  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  spiin.uing  of  an  ini<^'rinediate 
shaft  as  there  might  be  in  the  Hendey  N<Mion  box,  as  in  this 
case  each  <hange  gear  is  liiiniy  mom. ted  on  the  leavl-screw 
sliafi   when  in  operation.  '  . 

(To  be  continued.) 

.MacUinac  Island  is  lo  he  the  phi'-e  of  ine<iini;  of  the  .Mastei 
.Meilianics"  and  .Master  Car  IJuilders"  .\ss<ti  iation  ion\iniions 
,Fune  17  to  -4.  with  he  ulquarters  at  the  (Iiand  Hotel,  .\ppli- 
-aiions  for  rooms  should  be  made  :  >  ,\Ir.  Henry  Weaver. 
I'lanleis"  Hotel.  St.  [..ouis.  and  applications  for  exiiibit  space 
lo  .Mr.  .1.  .Alexander  I'.rowii.  :i  I'ark  Place.  .New  VoiU.  It  is  a 
i-((id  place  foi-  a  convention  alter  v  o  i  get  ihere"  -  but  it  is 
difficult  to  undersiainl  why  sui  ii  au  i.ct  t>f  ilie  way  place  was 
.x(le<ted.  For  the  meeting  place  irii  the  next  convent iiin  the 
comniittce  is  lei  oinmended  to  consult  i.ieiitenani  Peary  as 
to   the    possildlities   of   the   .Xiciji     regions 

__.\ti  interesting  design  for  a  box  <ar  with  steel  iinderframe 
is  pre.senled  uu  another  page  in  this  is;eu''.  The  const  ruction 
illustrated  .«eems  to  go  bacK  to  the  early  stages  of  the  steel 
car  in  this  countrv.  for.  like  the  Harvey  and  .Jitu.ghins  (h'- 
signs,  it  employs  truss-rods.  This,  hi.wever,  is  not  a,  step 
ba<  kward  in  any  sense,  for  the  design  is  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  engineer,  truss-rods  being  iKsed  for  a  definite 
purpose,  it  is  hoped  that  readers  will  consider  tliis  design 
carefully  and  express  their  opinions  upon  it  through  these 
columns,  . 
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Mr:   V\,   \V.   AUrifmiy   has  ii«>«'n  appointed   g<eueral   inanaK^T 
.or   till'   INiiiisylvaniH   Uailioad   lo  siHteed   Mr.  J.   B.   Hutchin- 
•r-..ii    will);  b«'i.ans<;  «>f    ill  Jifaltli,   has  bipen   relipv*»d  of  thft  r#^. 
>|iniisil>Hjl«'!^  ol'  ihi?>  pcisition. 

Th.'  appoiiuin.'iiior  Mr.  AtK^rhui-y  is  anothfr  importaiH 
!< ,  iiimii  if'ii  nlHtotivc  p<(\v»M-  cxpcrit'iirc  »><  a  preparation  fov 
i.lr.raliiii;  r«  siHitisiJ>tlitiV^  Mi".  Atterbury  is  37  years*  of  age. 
H.  was  linin  ai  New  AlUany  liid..  in  1^«H.  aiid  it  is  safp  to 
,;iy  nn man.  Ill  his  a«<'  has  ovor  atiainrd  so  high  a  position 
.•n   fli.'  I'«'unsyl.vaiiia. 

Ill-  is  a  .Kraduat*^  of  ihif  Shetfiidd  Siientiliv  Sthool  of  Yale 
I  tij\N  rsity.  »ias^  ol  lss»:.  aud  entered  thtj  employ  of  this  road 
i;i  Oiiiiiifr  of  that  yinir  as  a  sppiial  appii'ntiri\  his  time  iu 
iliis  .s«'rvicc  iH'ing  leduieil  hei-ansr  «if  pr«nioMs  t^xpt'rii'iUT  in 
iiuii  hitieshof)s  at  Detroit.  Uily  1.  ixsit.  hv  wasj  seni  0»n  as 
ii-^siisiaiit    road     foj'rr     ;.  :       : 'jv '> :     '    ^  ■ .; ; 

jiijiii.    iif    f>ngin*-s    of;  :  ■/:;;'   ;v  !:;  ''   -     ,'  - 

.lV^t'    F'hiladelphtJt    iH- 

■  -]  !>-it>n.   w  hvri'  his  i-x 
* .  t  111 i vf    woik   iK'gaii. 

\\i  :  \vas    tiansfi'Ti:e(t  v 
I.  a  -.iinihir  posit. imr 

•  111  tiiJ'  j'iiisliiir.t^^iivi   *^ 
-!o.>  '  and    alteruarti 

'  viiiv  lo  i,li,e  V  W.  ic 
iv  ii    li    iiitlii'  samt- 

..  :i!>;i.  itv       Jo    IS'.fJ  In- 
..v.! If   111  ihi'  i'e-iinsyi 
■••  Mirin     t  ilii/s     ;»s     a.<- 

.-Isfilll!       t'HKl!li'i-V      i)T' 

■  nii'i  i\f.|io\vi'r  and  iu- 
■<-im\f     ..inasti'i       iii»' 

:  .ti  a  II  i  *■  at  K  or: 
V\-|\  III'    in    isnf:.   ,  Or. 

•  I  l\i  <1     t.(»'    appiHtii 

Ul'TII  ^if    SU]Mnint»Ml<):, 
••1lf    ni;    HK)t|\V   JjOWfJ 

lit   ill..    I'l.jiiisyivani.i 
UailiMad  division  an<l. 
iipnii    liio  r-i/siijiiatiotr 
id  Mr,  <'asana.VT>.  Im- 
■anil'    sioii^f-ral   i!;ui»f;r 
inT.Miii«iit    of    rnotiyv       - 

^!ll^^^■|•    Wif      ihi-      ll]ii'S. 

-  "!i>i  of,  Ciltslinri;.  <)<    , 

■  ;:'^l''^r.  \ '.">].  ill  17 
>'ar-  til  lias  li.mni 
rtfUi     apjrr»Mu  ii'OshJp      ' 

I"     I  hi'     iK)s1tii)n     of 
^^1  iii-i  m!    ni  ail  a  ^e  r: 

l.-liis    n  lurd.    iiis   v\ 
l>i'iiiii.-.    and  ahilUy, 

vill      iriiijtu'stionahiy 

v.i'  •■  hini  Diiii  li  high- 
"i.  ill  liu- .(.-^uaK^ils  (if 
this  i;ri;rt  railroatl.  '^ 
i'or  a  iitiniiMT  id 
.vj-ais  ii*' has  Iteun  ar 
tivf  yla  thi!  Masli'i 
Atrihdnits'  and  Mas 

f«^r  <:ar  Mni]ders^A>^- 

-""■iatinns.  aritl  wli.T-  ^     ,; 

'  V'-f    hjs    najpf    ai)p(ars  in  rh»;  prweedings  of    these   organi- 

:-/;iiums  it  i}»  In  I  iinnci  lioiL  with  iinporiajit  worlx  whirh  lias  been 

IVMa^i.  risiii^aliv    \\,^Tr  dOiH'.      Ilo    is   also  a    meml)er    of   the 

^^|^'  d'  an  Sni  JHiy  of  Ml.  haiiii  ai   Ktiginp^rs  arid  of  a  munber 

t.i  -...ijii  diil«p  of  tlu'  hi^iies)  statxding. 

.     Ml     Aiiiihju  \ ,  jis  sni  rct'di'd   as  jiii^iiorai  supvTimendoirt  «1- 


laotlVe  power  by;  Air.  A.  \V.  Oibbs.  formerly  superintendent.  «»f 
mofive.  i>ow«M-  ofvilu'  t'liiladi-lpbiH,  \Viliniti|ir<»j»  ik  T*alii«>oif\ 

SOME  INTERESTING   NEW    DRIVING-WHEEL   LAI  HES. 
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/The  Niies  Ti'iii  Works  Co.,  Hamilton.  <^^)jmo.  have  r»H-«-tnly 
rnsl,alled  in  some  pr<HuiiiHntiailroad.ivpair  shops  of  ibi'^  i-oyn- 
try  several  interest ini:  extia  heavy  driying-wheH  lathes  wlii.h 
involve  in  many  iisjieits  iJKparitires  fioin  exisiiiit;  jnaitiie, 
The  eugravitvg  on  thi'  fidlnwing  i>age  pi-esents  a  fmnt  viru-: 
of  a  driving-wliet'l  latht'  *d"  spoi-ial  design  ie<«»ntl\  loiilt.  hy 
the  Niles  t'odipany  for  ijie  Altoona  shops  of  rh»'  I'ennsylvatiia^ 
Railrdad:  it  is  airanyed  for  individtial  «dei'tiie  drivi-,  liriiic 
eipiippeil  Willi  txyii  (Ji-neral  Kleitrii-  Co.  diivit-iumnt  morms. 
one  oh  the  hrft  i;ifadsi«i.-K  f oir  the  main  drive  and  tJie  otbei  ni 
;  V  ."  ,.     ',     :'■::''':_,   ':;'----;  iho  reai:  f<ir  slvii'iinii 

:  v..  ;;/■;./>  thi'  riplit-kaiKl    head 
■'  SlQcIv   of   the    latlii'. 

Tlvis    latlif    iy    d*'- 
signed    to   tak<'    v.iy 
biMJvy  t'lii.s.  ujiiiii:  Ml. 
niw      Iti.uhiy-i'di,  j,in. 
Vsidf-!jard«;uJoii      sm-.'I 
;,  for    tools.    th«-    cajia  • 
.  i-Uy  of  the   niailiiiH 
with    iv.spi'i  t    \o    (hv 
si/«j  of  the   wiirU    Ue 
ins  liiVK  im  driving 
wheels  ranKtn,^  frniii 
't'J    to    4'.^    iiii  Ih's    in 
dia?Mei<^i=-     oU     iri^td. 
The     fai«'-]daln>.     ari- 
a  inchets  in  dianH'tiM- 
ind     are     d  vi  v  eu 
tbrongh  inti-rna!  i  ni- 
years     of    Klin     ii'on 
vith   wiiirh  tiny  arc 
titte«l.  the  gtats  hav 
ing  loii  n»«.'ih  4if  L'  in. 
idtih    and    7-in.    fcoi'., 
A  imvel  fi-ainre  ij<  in- 
trodnced      in      t  It  a  t 
opf'nmss:  ai,,  ynijvid 
ed  in  the  fa.  e-p!ate^i. 
a«  shown  in  fhr  hft 
plat*'.    J;oi-     ih,'     pur- 
pose nf  n-reiviue;  iIh- 
•  ■ranlvpiiis      of      ihc 
driving  \vhvil>       per 
milling     niotiHiing 
Mh'    wheels    H^ise    tip 
to      the      fai«'-plates 
.  whiih  piTatly  sinipli 
ties     ihi'     meihinj     of 
^irivj'ng     thetii      and 

largely      reijuees     the 

strains     result  inii 
from  the  (hive.    The 
''iiiain  ?fjMn<lles  of  ihe 
uraehin..  are  of  tiigit 
,   ijrade  gtin-itcin,  wirii 
■        fr<Hit    or    ii»ain    hear- 
,  /  i"^^  '-^  i"'*' dianieteiv. 

by  n;  ins.  long  and  rear  l.iaTihjijs  i«i  ins.  diahieiQr  by   14  ins 
long,  these  bearings  lieing  1  iron ze  boxes  of  t.he  tisiuO  lonsirm- 
tion  permitting  of  adjtistmeiu  for  :vpear.     Tlie  inteinai  slidjui; 
spindles^  <-arrytng   tlte   .  enter*,  aie^  T  ins;  In  diahjeter.   beinu 
ina«le  front  St  Old  forcings.  v   _  ; 

V    The   »arriag»>s   and    t«wdres4s   for  tliis  Jatli;*^  at.:   ,,|-   i-,.^.,, 


KRBURV.     : 
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strength  and  ma»siveness  of  construction.  The  tool-rests  are 
provided  with  lateral  adjustments  on  the  carriages  and  also 
the  necessary  swivelling  adjustment  for  turning  the  tapers 
on  the  treads  of  the  tires.  Two  tools  are  at  present  being 
worked  in  each  tool-rest  by  means  of  specially  arranged  tool- 
post  fittings,  which  causes  each  two  tools  to  act  as  a  gang.  The 
feeds  for  the  tool-rests  are  driven  by  ratchets  operated 
through  the  rocker  arm  and  shaft  shown  at  the  right-hand 
front  corner  of  the  bed.  the  rocker  arm  being  driven  positively 
by  one  of  the  driving  shafts  at  the  rear  of  the  bed.  The  lathe 
as  equipped  is  intended  for  turning  tires  only,  but  by  slight 
modifications  it  may  be  adapted  for  turning  journals  also. 
Also  quartering  attachments  may  be  applied  to  both  heads  of 
tills  machine,  although  they  can  work  simultaneously  only  on 
pairs  of  wheels  having  left-hand  lead,  but  the  smallest  radius 
for  which  this  l?.lhe  can  be  set  for  quartering  is  13  ins.  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  spindle. 

All  of  the  gear-tarrying  shafts  between  the  main  motor  and 
the  face-plates  run  in  bronze  bearings,  and  all  of  the  gears 
are  of  close  grain  gun-iron  and  the  pinions  of  steel  forgings. 


est,  as  it  is  utilized  for  changing  to  an  extremely  great  reduc- 
tion of  speed  rather  than  for  reversal  of  motion,  its  usual  ap- 
plication heretofore.  The  form  of  clutch  used  is  the  iron-clad 
annular  magnet  type  of  magnetic  clutch  which  was  originated 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  reversing  planers  in  connec- 
tion with  positive  motor  driving.  The  accompanying  diagram 
shows  its  construction.  The  two  annular  clutcn  magnets  are 
shown  at  B  and  D,  D  being  shown  in  part  section  to  indicate 
the  arrangement  of  the  exciting  coil,  and  between  them  is  the 
common  armature,  or  "keeper,"  A,  upon  which  either  may  act. 
The  magnets  consist  merely  of  18-in.  steel  discs  with  grooves 
milled  in  their  inner  faces,  which  grooves  are  each  filled  with 
a  coil  of  magnet  wire,  as  shown  at  R-R;  the  coils  are  held  in 
position  by  rings  of  lead,   D-D,  poured   in  while  molten  and 

•calked  in  place,  the  heavy  insulation  of  each  coil  preventing 
injury  to  it.  The  terminals  of  each  coil  are  carried  out 
through  the  rear  of  the  disc  to  two  collector  rings,  1.,-L,  and 
N-N.  mounted  on  extended  hubs,  and  into  these  the  current 
for  either  coil  is  fed  by  the  carbon  brushes,  S-S  and  U-U. 
When  current   is  thrown   into  either  magnet,   it  draws  the 
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all  having  cut-gear  teetn.  The  gearing  and  shafts  are  all  de- 
signed to  safely  withstand  a  pressure  transmitted  which  will 
bring  a  pressure  of  18,000  lb.s.  at  each  tool  post— this  is  probably 
about  as  heavy  a  pressure  as  our  best  tool  steels  of  today  will 
withstand  when  worked  according  to  modern  practice.  Such 
a  capacity  as  this  is  a  revelation  to  the  wheel-lathe  practice 
and  the  possibilities  which  are  open  to  it  for  rapid  production 
.are  diflUcult  to  predict.  ; 

The  main  drive  of  this  lathe  !s  from  the  25  h.-p.  variable- 
speed,  direct-current  motor  shown  mounted  above  the  main 
lieadstock  of  tne  lathe.  This  motor,  which  has  a  range  of 
speed  from  600  to  840  rev.  per  min.  by  field  regulation,  drives 
through  trains  of  gears  and  a  magnetic  clutch  by  means 
of  which,  together  with  the  cnange  gears  which  are  provided 
for  the  gear  trains,  a  range  of  cutting  speeds  is  available, 
varying  from  10  to  30  ft.  per  min.  on  any  diameter  of  tire 
within  the  capacity  of  the  machine,  and  also  a  special  ex- 
tremely slow  speed  of  from  4  to  6  ins.  per  min.  The  extremely 
slow  speed  is  desirable  for  use  when  cutting  through  the  hard 
spots  that  are  so  frequently  met  in  turning  steel  tires,  and  it 
t»-as  for  this  purpose  that  the  magnetic  clutch  device  was  ap- 
plied. The  other  motor  at  the  rear  is  a  3  h.-p.  motor  for  use 
in  a<ljiisting  the  position  of  the  right-hand  headstock. 
The  magnetic  clutch  as  here  applied  is  of  particular  inter- 


armature,  A,  up  against  it  and  causes  the  armature,  by  the 
friction  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  contact,  to  revolve  with  it. 
The  armature.  A,  is  keyed  directly  *o  the  hollow  shaft,  F, 
which  drives  the  main  shaft  and  through  gearing  the  two  face- 
plates of  the  lathe.  Clutch.  B.  is  keyed  directly  to  the  inner 
shaft  H,  which  is  driven  from  the  motor  for  the  higher  speeds, 
and  clutch,  D,  is  driven  through  a  special  spiral  gear  on  its 
hub  for  the  extreme  low  speed,  both  clutches  revolving  in  the 
same  direction.  Each  dutch  when  in  aition  requires  only  !'•_. 
ampere  of  current  at  a  voltage  of  ll(t  volts,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  transmitting  t8-brake  horse-power  at  142  rev.  per  min. 

Thus  when  dutch,  B,  is  thrown  into  action  the  face-plates 
are  driven  at  the  usual  cutting  speeds  of  from  10  to  30  ft.  per 
min..  as  required,  but  when  B  is  thrown  out  and  clutch,  D, 
thrown  in,  the  slow  speed  of  4  to  <>  ins.  per  min.  is  started  up. 
The  change  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  made  instantane- 
ously by  merely  throw.hig  a  switch  from  one  contact  to  an- 
other. A  gieat  advantage  of  the  application  of  this  magnetic 
clutch — one  nhich  has  largely  been  lost  sight  of — is  the  fact 
that  it  offers  to  the  positive  motor  drWe  all  the  advantages 
of  belt  driving  that  have  been  lost  through  the  use  of  gear- 
ing; the  possibility  of  slipping  when  the  tool  is  badly  over- 
loaded, which  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  motor  and  wliich  so 
characterizes   belt    drives,    is   an   advantage   of   considerable 
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value  in  the  magnetic  clutch.  The  magnetic  clutch,  as  welf 
as  the  two  motoi-s  used  upon  this  lathe,  were  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec  tady,  N.  V, 

:  The  engraving  at  the  lett  is  a  view  ot  a  very  heavy  90-in.  ' 
driving-wheel  lathe,  which  the  Niles  Tool  Works  has  recently 
installed  at  the  Bloomington  .shops  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railway,  and  of  which  type  and  size  they  have  lately  supplied. 
two  machines  to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  for  their  West 
Chicago  shops.    The  view  above  on  this  page  shows  the  three 
84-in.   driving-wheel   lathes   that  have   been   installed   at   the 
new  Collinwood  shops  of  the  hake  Shore  &  Michigan   South- 
ern Railway  by  the  Xiles  Co.,  pach  of  which  is  direct  driven 
by  a  12-speed  Crocker-Wheeler  motor  of  15  h.-p.  operating  on  ; 
the  direct-current  multiple-voltage  systeai;      ;  >"   . 

These  lathes  are  all  arranged  so  that  the  face-plates  may 
be  driven  together,  or  separately,  as  desired,  each  head  hav-  . 
ing  a  clutch  for  disconnecting  its  driving  gear.  The  right- 
hand  heads  are  arranged  for  six  speeds,  while  the  left-hand 
heads  have  12  speeds,  six  of  which  are  rapid  for  boring  work.  - 
Each  face-plate  is  detachable  for  replacing  in  case  of  break- 
age. The  main  spindles  are  of  cast  iron,  ea«  h  having  internal 
Gliding  spindles  capable  of  extending  sufficiently  to  support 
the  wheels  with  crank-pins  in  place.       ,       v^->:.  .    :  •;  v; 

The  tool-rests  have  power  feeds  at  ail  angles  and  in  t no 
directions  when  once  set.    The  bed  is  made  high  in  front  to 
permit  of  short  tool  posts  of  great  strength  and  stiffness  for 
withstanding  tne  stress  of  heavy  cutting,  while  therear  is  : 
made  low  to  facilitate  rolling  in  the  wheels.     Th*  right-hand  - 
heads  in  these  machines,  as  well  as  the  carriages    are  trav- 
ersed by  hand  power.     These  machines  are  also  adapted  for  ■ 
the   use   of  quartering  attachments   on   either   fa<e-plate    the  ^ 
boring  spindles  for  which  are  held  by  face-plate  guides  close  i 
npto  thQ  work. 
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srrt<ilKih  aihl   masKivphess  <tf  mtisinntion.     The  tool-rests  arc 
"pi  ii\  jilcii    Willi    Ijifcral  ailjust  nirni.s  on    ilic  i  aniHji»'.s  an<l   also 
I  In-    iK'ifssary    swi  vt'lliii>;   ailjiisininii    tor    iiiiiiiii«   flir    tajMTs 
oil    tln'   In  ai.ts   of   the   liii.'s.     Two   tools   an-   at    i»ns»'iit    ht-iiin 
worki'«l  in  <'a«-h  Um>I  n-si   liy  imaiis  oi   sjn'iiaily  ai  laimiH   tool 
jHisi   hiiiiitjs.  wliii  K  lausf's  «a<  li  iwo  too's  to  »r\  as  a  naiij;     Titc 
»'« t'tls     lor    the     tool  nsis    aic    tlrivin     by     laicln  is    ojniaifl 
rliroii^li    111*'   nu-kiT  arm   ami   sliali    sliown    at    tli.-   riitJit  liaii.l 
iioni  I  onii  r  of  ilo'  IhtI,  iIw  iJk  Ut-r  ;iriii  liiiiii:  ilriv»  n  |iosiliv<l\ 
U\  on*",  rtf  th«>  Hlriviiipstiatis  ai   ilif  r<ai   ol   iti<-  li.  il      The  laiiif 
a.;  o<|iii|,>|Mu|   is  iiUf-n«U>«t   lyn-;  iHiiiiiii;   tir«'s  only.   Imi    l>y   sli^.ii 
m«nlrlit  aiions    it    may    hr    aibipl«''I    lor    luiiiitit;    journals    also. 
Aiso  ii'iai  uiiii^  at  iMliim-uis  may  ho  aitpliod  lo  boili  heads  ot 
Kiis  Miariiliit'.  allhoiuilh   thry  rail   work  simiiliaiU'oiisJy  only  or. 
pairs  i?!*"  wlM>«M*ifravinjj:!«>tthaiiil  ira.l.  hni   iiif  smallest   railiiis 
lor  wlihh   this  l:tlH'  laii  he  set   lor  ipiaiieiiiit;  is   i:',  ins.  on  ai 
.emu    ol    llu»   larKe  size  of  siiimile. 

\\\  of  llu' jijf area rrytnir  shafts  lieiwien  the  main  motor  and 
the  fa«-o-n|{ifeis  rim  in  Inoii/e  hearings,  aixl  all  id  ihe  years 
:M'i.'  of  elostv.^l^tn  Kim-irou  and  ihe  pinions  ot  sieel   torKinus. 


t'St,  .ns  it  is  utili/p(!  for  i-hanyiuK  to  an  extroniely  jireat  fft*m 
lion  ol   speed  rather  than   for  reversal  <d   motion,  its  usual  ap 
pliraiion  hen-tofore.     The  form  of  <  liiieh  nsetl  is  the  iion-<lad 
idinular  nia>imt  type  of  niajinetie  ehiteh  which  was  nrlj;inatod 
hy   the  (leneral    Kl«<trie  (  i».    for   reveisinj;'  planers   jji  (onnei- 
lion  with  positive  motor  driving.     Tli<    a«  i  omjianyinK  diagram 
shows  its  <  (instiiK  I  loll      The  two  aniniiar  iMiten   niaKiK'is  are 
siiowii  at    It  and   I),   I)  lieiiif;  shown   in   pari   scet'on  lo  indiiate 
the  arraiiKeineni  <d'  the  t-xtiiinj;  eoil.  and  hetwten  tiiem  is  tii. 
I  oninion  armature,  or  "ki-epiM*."  A.  upon  whiih  rithn-  may  an 
The  ina;;ni  ts  eonsist    merely  of  is  in.  st<(l  ilisc-  with  removes 
milled  in  their  inner  faecs.  whieli  grooves  are  ea<h  fi!le«|  with 
a  coil  of  mamiet  wire,  as  shown  at   IM;:   tlte  «-oils  are  held  in 
position    hy    rinps  of   lea.l.    hi),    poiiiei    in    wliJU'   molieii   and 
■  alked   in   plae.  ,   i,.    Ii.avy   insiilatioii  id'  oach  toll  prevent iiif: 
in.inry    to    it.      Tiie    leiiniuals    of    e  leh    rt>il    an-    tarried    oiii 
ihidiiirh  the  rear  of  the  disr  (o  two  eollector  ri!ii:s.   I,-!,,  and 
X  N.   moiiiiied   on   extended   liiilis.  and   into  these   the curreir 
for  eiiher  eoil   is  fi- I  by  the  <  arbon  lirnshes.  SS  and  IJtit    '.' 
Will  11   (  iirienl    is   thrown    into   eilln  r   magnet,   it    draws    I'n 
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Ill  liavin|5;«;»it-Kear  t»H'tii.     The  «eariim  and  shafts  are  all  de 
si^iHMJ  t«j(  j;«itV')^-  Withstaud  St  jirt'ssnie  traiisinitre«l   whiili  will 

■  liiiK  a  |)i>'8»iiro  of  i8,00i>H»?*.  Qt.  eaeh  looi  i»OKt— tins  is  probably 
,ilH»nt  aslieavy  a  pr»'>isure  as  our  best   tool  sie«ds  of  today  will 

Aiihsiand   wiu-n   worked  a«teordin.i;  to  modern   praili<e.     Su<h 

I  .ipavity  as  tliiii, is.a  i-evelation  to  the  wheel  lathe  praeiico 
aipl  tli4>  po;«SU»illli*K 'whith  are  ojieii  to  ii  J'or  rapid  iirodiietion 
:iie  dit!i<nll  to  prediit. 

Tlu-  nwiti  drive  of  this  laihe  is  from  ili.  J.",  h.  ji  vaiiaide 
-pee«l.direer<iirre.ut  motor  shown  mounp-d  ahove  the  main 
i:«'adst«n  '  uie    latlo        This    inoior,    which    has    a    rangf  .of 

-pied  from  «i«io  jo  S40  rev,  Jwr  niin.  hy  tjeld  regulation,  drives 
'.iri)Ui:h  trains  «»fj;eai'«  and  a  tna;;netie  eluuh  hy  means 
i>r  wliieh.  lojiether  wUlh  the  elianjjje  .ut-ars  whiih  are  provided 
lot-; thf^^-g.^ar  trainfT  a  ran«e  of/^fUtHhK  speeds  is  availahle. 
v:iryiui;t'rr»ni  lo  ti  so  ft.  |M-r  min  on  any  diameter  of  tirp 
within  life  ( apaeitl-  of  the  ma<  hitie.  and  also  a  speeial  ex- 
iieiuely  slow;  spoed  of  from  I  to  *>  ins.  ))'r  min.  The  extremely 
>U)w  speei*  is  ileKlrahie  for  «>««•  when  .miinf:  ihroii.iih  the  hard 
>|tots  that  ale  so  freipieufly  met  in  turning  steel  tires,  and  it 
was  tot-  this  purpose  that  the  maKneii<-  ehiii  li  di'viie  was  aj)- 
idied.   The  other  ntot or  at  the  ri'ai   is  a  :'.  h.  p.  motor  fov  n-. 

11.  ailjJtsiinK  tlu'  >»ositnnt  of  the  ri;.:ri(  hand  lieadstoek. 
T he  .BUisiiVrie  ihiteh  as  here  applied  is  of  particular  inter- 


aimaiiiie.  A.  u|»  asiainsi  ii  and  laiis.s  ilie  aiiiiaiiire.  by  tin 
frii  lion  liue  lo  the  prefsure  of  tiU'  (oniact.  to  it-volve  with  it. 
The  armaiiire.  A.  is  keyed  direcily  'o  the  hollow  shaft.  I'. 
svlii.il  drives  the  main  shaft  and  ilirouj:h  jjeariiif,'  the  two  face 
piates  of  the  latlie.  Cliilcii.  It.  is  keyed  diredly  to  the  inner 
sl-aft  If.  which  is  driven  from  ihe  motor  for  the  hiirlier  speeds, 
and  I  luh  h.  1)  is  driven  ihrouuh  a  speeial  .spiral  year  on  iis 
hub  for  Ihe  extreme  low  sj)eed.  both  clutches  I'evohinj;  in  the 
same  dinition.  l-'ach  (Inich  when  in  a«  lion  rcfpiires  only  I'.. 
ampere  of  current  at  a  volla»;e  of  I  lo  Volis.  ami  has  a  capacity 
of  transminiiiR   IN  brake  horse-iMnver  at  I4i  rev.  per  min. 

Thus  when  cintcjj.  it.  is  thrown  iiuo  action  the  faee-plates 
are  driveti  ai  the  u.stial  ciiiiins;  speeds  of  frcmt  !»•  to  30  ft.  per 
mill.,  as  reipiired.  but  when  It  is  thrown  out  and  dutch.  D. 
thrown  ill.  the  slow  speed  of  4  to  •;  ins.  (ter  min.  is  started  up. 
Tiie  rh  tnj;e  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  made  instantane 
oiis:\  !»y  111.  rely  throwing  a  switch  fiom  one  contact  to  an- 
other A  ^;reat  advantajie  of  the  appli.ation  of  this  niasnetic 
clt.t<h--one  Hh:.h  has  largely  been  lost  siKh*  oi— is  the  fa.t 
thai  il  olfer.>^  to  the  positive  motor  ilpvi*  ail  the  advantages 
of  helt  driving  that  have  been  lost  through-  the  <ise  of  year- 
in;;;  rhe  |iossibility  of  slippin^i  when  rhe  imd  is  badly  ovei 
loa.i.tl.  which  acts  as  a  luoleciion  to  the  motor  and  wiij.  h  so 
characterizes    helt    drives,    Is    an    advantastft  i»f   eonsiderahle 
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:  hi/atls  hav«'  1^  t<i»»^r-,l>.  si^^rf  ^l.hfh  ar^  iapitl  iV.r  huiiini  wuiK 

^age,    TJi>'  iitaiil  ;sf»ini|l«-s  iin-;  r»f  <N*st  ltx»hv  <•««  h  lu^iv  ini^  nifriia! 
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,.lii««*.;li(UK<  wii<in >nv(^  s<;V.  •  The  W.t  is  ma.K^  hi^h   i«  ir<»nr  to 
l«^nim:of;  short  ^W:posi?i6t;S»*ai  ^tivii^U  and  stifinvss  f.., 
wjthstandlngr  ti'*-  f^nt^srt  oTT  iMxavyv^MitliiiK.  wtiil..  Vlif-  n-ai    1 
inail^  IvM'  fo  faiHlifjUfioifVij*;  in^  t  rijrhi  Ivan.i 

h«^ads  4p  lJi^?«r  nmHi^*s-a^  \\r^li;as  Uu-  .aniaiv.:*.  aro  truv 
,  ewMyi  hy;  hand ;  po^^^l.r;     Th^s.f  ri#rJunt>vi  aro.  alfeo  a«tai.f«^«r  f^, 
.'ih.>  ust-  of  qiiartortnK  aliaHunoiirs^oii.  oitlipv  j^>-p|;^ 
lu.nuK  s|>lH.H0s,foi^;uiiivlva^^^^  '^v   fa. ^.-pjar^v^^rjO*^  ,,,.,,. 

UV    tiV   ill''  "work;  :'  ■..'.' 


aijit' 
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CANADIAN    PACIFIC    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES. 


4—6—0  Type. 


BUILT  BY  THE  CANADIAN   PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 


This  new  design  of  locomotive  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
i-5  of  special  interest  because  it  represents  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
v..  A.  Williams,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  this  road. 


BETTER  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS. 


Speaking  of  improvements  in  car-wheel  iron.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Slocum,  in  a  paper  before  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club, 
said:  "Our  own  experiments  with  the  metal  demonstrate 
that  titanium  in  iron  gives  greater  density  to  the  metal,  sur- 
prisingly increases  transverse  strength  and  gives  a  harder 
chill  or  wearing  quality  in  the  wheel.  This  is  no  light  state- 
ment when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tread,  or  wearing  sur- 
face, of  a  car  wheel   is  already  harder  than  steel — in  fact  a 


I'ASSKXU.KK    l.OCOMOTIVK.       4 « •>    TYfK. — <A.\AI>IA.V    I'ACIKIC     ISAII.WAY. 


anilMr.  A.  W.  Horsey,  chief  draftsman;  also  because  six  of 
tlioni  are  to  be  built  by  Nelson.  Reid  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
hind,  in  addition  to  twelve  which  are  lieing  completed  at  the 
Delorinier  avenue  sliops  of  the  road  in  Montreal.  The  first 
of  them  was  built  last  August,  and  at  present  six  are  running 
and  giving  excellent  results.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
presonr  more  than  the  diagram  showing  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  engine. 

These  engines  have  piston  valves  with  inside  steam  ad- 
mission and  outside  exhaust,  with  steam  ports  made  as  direct 
a's  possible.  Special  care  was  taken  iu  designing  the  valve 
gtar.  to  get  it  straight  and  direct,  with  little  opportunity  for 
.s|  ringing  or  lost  motion  to  distort  or  restrict  the  steam  dis- 
tril)ution.  The  piston  valves  are  in  line  with  the  centers  of 
the  frames  and  there  is  no  motion  bar.  A  rocker  is  used, 
journaled  on  a  pin  secured  to  the  frame,  the  valve  stem  being 
long  and  perfectly  straight.  Both  rocker  arms  are  inside 
I  lie  frames.  The  driving-spring  rigging  is  underhung  and  is 
made  central  with  the  driving  journals.  In  keeping  down  to 
a  maximum  of  4t;.000  lbs.  per  pair  of  wheels  it  was  necessary 
to  slope  the  back  boiler  head,  and  this  gives  a  roomy  cab. 
I<\>r  a  number  of  years  this  road  has  used  cabs  of  steel  with 
rounded  corners.  This  and  the  "turtU>-back"  tenders  give 
the  engine  an  attractive  appearance.  Ten-inch  steel  channels 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tender  frame,  and  it  is 
v«  ly  strong.  These  are  handsome  engines.  This  road  gives 
special  attention  to  attractive  outline  and  good  appearance  of 
its  lotomotives.  We  hope  to  illustrate  the  valve  motion  in  a 
later  issue. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 

4 — 6 — 0  Type. 

Pa.^sengtT    Locomotive. 


v.  v^-rtr^'*  i  •  •  .,., ' 


.12G.7.")0  lbs. 
164.500  lbs. 
20  X  2G  ins. 


\V(  mht  on  drivers 
Till  ill    woight     ... 

Cylintlfiv-!    ■'*■*'"*■  ■  ,„    . 

I  Mi\  ins  wheel.s.  diameter ;.  • . . . .  • ....  ;••••••••;•  •  •  •. *'•     '"^• 

f{(,j)j.r .Radial   stayed  extended  wagon  top 

Firebox    .,-».'.>.,.►.*,. ^^.?.,?o*?«'°f; 

HeatinR    surface,   tubes 2  -'b2    sq.    ft 

lIoatiuK  surnt  p.  firebox .♦....,.. wj^^  ^^'  II' 

Heatlns  surf?>ce.  total    . •>  ••  i- 2  421   sq.   ft. 

Orate    area .i  .;»i  ...-.  *'.i...  .•.*••>■.. ^^^  To'  \ 

ItriviiiK  journals   .  .V  ..;.;..■..•......>>;;.  .....v..  ••. •■«  ^  in  !n=' 

KiiKino  truck  journals    ....■..;»•>»...,.  *.<;i  .»•••>  ••••.•.  ^-y   *   ;*''  ]"''• 

Tender  journals ;  .V;  ;;  ii .  .v. ...;... . ...  -o  ,'2  ^  J-^  1"^. 

Tender,  water  capa<  ity .'.  .>.. 5.000  gals. 


TcndiT.  coal   capacity 
TciidiT.   wiiislit   cmply.. 
Tender,  weight  loaded  . 


' » •  < 


10  tons 
,  .56.000  lbs. 
.120,000  lbs. 


rough  section  of  chilled  car-wheel  iron  will  cut  glass.  The 
clearly  demonstrated  practicability  of  supplying  in  one  cast- 
ing a  wheel  with  a  hard  tread  for  wear  and  a  soft  hub  for 
machine  work,  with  strength  only  limited  by  the  price  which 
the  purchasing  agent  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  makes  the 
chilled  cast-iron  wheel  stand  forth  as  its  own  probable  suc- 
cts.sor  in  carrying  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  future." 


A  rail  2.50  ft.  long  has  been  rolled  at  the  Hoerde  Works,  Ger- 
many. It  was  exhibited  at  the  Dusseldorf  exhibition.  One 
of  the  Krupp  exhibits  was  a  hollow  bored  shaft  for  a  steamer 
forged  in  a  single  piece  in  a  length  of  148  ft.  The  core  was 
lying  beside  it.  The  ingot  from  which  this  shaft  was  made 
required  the  contents  of  1.768  crucibles  and  the  pouring  was 
performed  in  30  minutes  by  490  workmen.  Crucible  steel 
ingots  up  to  8.5  tons  are  cast  at  Essen  and  open-hearth  steel 
ingots  up  to  120  tons. 


It  has  been  reported  in  Chicago  that  there  is  another  project 
on  foot  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  power  made 
available  by  the  flow  of  water  from  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal,  which  empties  into  the  Des  Plaines  River  above  Joliet. 
A  dam  is  to  be  located  some  distance  below  Joliet.  the  neces- 
sary options  having  been  obtained  upon  the  land  lying  along 
the  river  which  would  be  overflowed. 


A  grill  room  chair  car  has  been  introduced  into  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  passenger  service  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 
Anything  from  a  sandwich  to  a  champagne  supper  is  served 
from  a  small  8  by  10  ft.  kitchen  in  one  end  of  the  car,  the  grill 
room  being  fitted  up  after  the  style  of  small  American  dining 
rooms  with  tables  for  six  people. 


Remarkably  low  steam  consumption  for  Sulzer  engines 
(Winterthur,  Switzerland)  is  recorded  in  Engineering  News. 
In  tests  conducted  by  Professors  Weber  and  Schroeter  the  con- 
sumption was  8.97  and  9.41  lbs  of  steam  per  horse  power  hour 
superheated  and  11.98  and  11.57  lbs.  saturated.  The  power  de- 
veloped was  about  3,000  horse  power. 


Interest  in  superheating,  as  applied  to  locomotives,  is  in- 
creasing in  Continental  Europe.  The  t-russian  State  Rail- 
ways have  placed  an  order  for  the  eq  lipment  of  twelve  ex- 
press, the  same  number  of  passenger  and  freight  and  fifteen 
freight  locomotives  with  the  Schmidt  system  of  superheating. 
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REMARKABLE   LOCOMOTIVE  PERFORMANCE. 
Michigan  Centbax,  R\ilkoad. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  D.  B'-onner,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Michigan  t^entral,  the  record  of  a 
recent  very  fast  run  witli  a  heavy  train  on  that  road  has 
heen  received.  The  engine  was  No.  488,  of  the  4 — 4 — 2  type 
liuilt  l)y  the  Schenectady  Worlvs  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  and  similar  to  those  of  the  same  type  on  the  New 
York  Central.  The  train  of  IG  pa-ssenger  equipment  cars 
weighed  605.55  tons  and  was  hauled  168.22  miles  in  127  min- 
utes— at  the  rate  of  55.8  miles  per  hour.  There  were  eight 
slow-downs.  Considering  these  and  the  weight  of  the  train, 
this  record  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed.  The  weight  of  the 
engine  with  a  hall  tank  of  water  and  coal  is  125.62  tons, 
making  a  total  of  731.19  tons,  including  the  engine  and  tender. 
The  weight  605.57  tons  is  that  back  of  the  tender.    This  run 


of  55.8  miles  per  hour.  This' would  cail  for  a  mean  eff<'«tivr 
pressure  of  about  88  lbs.  and  the  probable  horse-power  devel- 
oped would  be  about  1,900  h.-p.  In  the  absence  of  indicator 
cards  these  figures  are  estimated,  and  also  the  figures  of  142 
lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  with  which  this 
work  is  believed  to  have  been  done. 

This    photograph    is   of   another   engine   of   the    same   <'lass 
a.5   No.   483,   the  chief  dimensions   being  as   follows: 

Michigan   Central   4 — 4 — 2  Type  Passenger  Locomotive. 

Weight  in  working  order. J ........ .  »..'i,. .  .17<S.ooit  Ih?-. 

Weight  on    drivers :  .  .S.'l.OiMi    |1.- 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 2S<>.<MK»^n>- 

Wheel  base,  driving .  ,  .  .*  . . . » , ._ ^.  '^' 

Wlieel  base,  total ..,.,;.-.-....;..••-'.,«■•. 27  ft.  3  in> 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  ao4  tender.  .>^tv.  .v.*... .,v..-52.  ft.  lO'.j  in>. 
Diameter  of  cylinders.  .  i  v..  .v  ....,,.?.  i.  ..;*••.,.>:.'«  ..•.,*iV;:»-»  ;  ^21  ins 
Stroke  of  piston . ..".  ,.-i»iVU..»"i«- «»•:••"• »  ..■;■►,.■■*.'....  .  .2*5  in- 
Kind  of  slide  valves .■....'.■,■.'.. •'>..'  •  •  •. Pist<»n 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves. .  ....  »iv>,Vj  ., •. .  .i '.»  • •»  »"> 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves .".  ,  .  ...i^J.^-; ♦•—..•  .  •  • 1   <n. 

Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves. ;.,.".  .j.".,  ..*;:,•  .^.  V^   >"■ 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear ...."...... Line  and  liiu 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire "!•  in^ 


4-4—2   TYPE    PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE. — MICHIGAN    CENTRAL    KAlLKOAl* 

BUILT    BY   THE   AMEKICAX    LOCOMOTIVE   COMPANY,    SCHEXKrXADY    WORKS. 


demonstrates  the  value  of  this  able  boiler  with  3,521  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface,  and  of  the  large  grate.  The  record  of  the 
run  is  as  follows: 


RECORD   OF   THE   RUN. 


Station. 

Bridgeburg 

Bridgeburg 

Victoria     

Niagara    Junction 
Stevensville     .... 

Hrookfleld    

Welland     

Perry     .    ,,, 

Attercliff    .;■..;. 
<'anfleld     ....... 

Edward    

Ilagersville     .... 

Townsend    

Villa  Nova   . . . . . 

Waterford     

Windham     

Pt.  Dover  June.  . 

Ilawtrey     

Cornell    

Tilsonburg     

Itrownsville  ..i.. . 
.Springfield     .".'..vV 

Aylnier 

Kingsmill    

Yarmouth  Crossin 
St.   Thomas   . 


Time. 
.A  8.13  A. 
.D  8.19  A. 
.  8.21 
'  8.24 
.  8.30 
.  8.35 
.  8.40 
.  8.50 
.  8.59 
.      9.07 

9.12 

9.24 
.  9.30 
.      9.32 

9.37 
.  9.44 
.      9.48 

9.49% 
.  9.54  V. 
.  10.00  ' 
.  lO.OC 
.  10.11 1/. 
.  10.14 
.    10.17 


M. 
M. 


Mins.     Miles. 


2 
3 

a 

5 

5 
10 

9 

8 

5 
12 

6 

2 

5 

7 

4 

1% 

5 

5V. 

« 

5% 

2«/i 

3 


A  10.2fi 


0.81 
1.27 
5.06 
5.44 
4.71 
9.34 
8.22 
7.33 
4.82 
11.57 
5.57 
2.25 
4.93 
6.57 
4.13 
1.23 
5.08 
5.44 
5.79 
5.47 
2.46 
2.74 

7.99 


Miles  per 
Hour. 


24.30 
25.40 
50.60 
65.28 
56.52 
56.04 
54.80 
54.98 
57.84 
57.85 
5.^70 
67.50 
59.16 
56.31 
61.59 
49.20 
60.96 
59.35 
57.90 
50.67 
59.04 
54.80 

53.27 


Yard   limits 
Yard  limits 


Slow  down 
Slow  down 

Slow  down 

Slow  down 

Slow  down 
Slow  down 


Slow  down 


Slow  down 
Yard   limits 


12t  118.22 
The  train  consisted  of  eight  New  York  Central  coaches,  one 
Itaggage  and  mail  car,  one  express  car,  five  Michigan  Central 
<  '>a(  hes  and  one  Pullman  sleeper.  The  cars  weighed  1.081,150 
lbs.  and  the  contents  (estimated)  130,000  lbs.  Such  a  train 
would  reqtiire  a  tractive  effort  of  about  13.000  lbs.  at  a  speed 


Thickness  of  tire 3>/j    ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals 9U.   ins.  diameter  x  12  lus. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  (  rankpin  journals. 6Vi  ins.  diameter  x  7  ins. 
Diameter  and   length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals 

7  Ins.  diameter  x  414  nnd  5x3^  ins. 

Engine  truck,  journals o  ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels ., , ..  . . , 36  ins. 

Boiler,  outside  diameter  of  first  ring .>^,,..  •    72%  ins. 


.*  •  ?  '•  •  •  '.¥  . 


Boiler,   pressure 
Firebox,  length 
Firebox,  width 
Firebox,  depth   . 
Tubes,   number 

Tubes,   diameter    

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets 
Fire   brick,    supported   on..... 

Heating  surface,  tubes .V 

Heating  surface,  water  tubes  ;  ^ 

Heating  surface,  firebox >. 

Heating  surface,  total , , 

Grate  surface ...■. 

Exhaust  nozzles   .', 

Smokestack,  inside  diameter  ,; 


200   lbs 

96%   ins. 

........  ..... 75%    ins. 

.Front,  SO\i  Ins.;    back,  69  ins. 
.... .".» ••.*•.....•«..•.......  .>y  N 

*.,"....•...«'.*  .'.II 9' ^.i  . «  ..  ..2   Ins. 

.'*'.^.  •  .. .  .'.'>'»"•*« 16    ft. 

iV.i-..^".  . '.  ..i .  .V. ....  W'ater    Uib«'s 
.  ^. .......  1 ..  ..3.314.7.')  sq.  fi. 

.■'.'. ... 27.09  sq.   ft. 

;  ;.  ..  .  .180   sq. 

.  .  r'^;- ...-.  ."••.3,521.84   sq. 

*  .>'.  .  •- •  .."•  .^  .••....  5tK3  sq. 

. .S.v.. ..... .5%— 5*4 — 5%  diameter 

14   ins. 


ft 

ft. 

ft. 


Smokestack,  top  above  rail 14  ft.  D 


Mr.  J.  W.  Duntley.  president  of  the  Chicaso  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  has  returned  from  a  remarkably  suM-essful  Kuro|»«'an 
trip.  One  of  his  ptipposps  was  to  establish  a  new  i)lant.  which  was 
accomplished.  It  will  be  located  at  Fraserhurfr.  in  Scotlaivl.  will 
cost  $175,000.  and  will  be  equipped  with  .American  niAthiuery. 
This  is  the  third  European  factory  for  this  romerii.  Mr.  l)unt!ev 
brought  back  with  him  orders  for  2,.500  pneumatic  tools.  Withoiu 
doubt  the  number  is  large  because  of  the  <amiti)ip;n  of  edncnJinn 
which  the  company  has  been  carrying  on  in  Kurope  thn»ui:li  skilU'tl 
American  mechanics,  sent  over  to  demonstrate  the  vnliie  of  tliese 
tools.  The  company  has  made  several  ch:iii}res  iiiiioni;  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States.  Mr.  (leorye  \.  P.;irdi-u  h.ts  |»c.'?i 
transferred  from  Buffnlo  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  C.  \X.  ilvt-u  has 
been  transferred  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  Charles  P.ir 
son.s  looks  after  the  Northwest  .section. 
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I      >;     "     T'l  n 


i;i  rtT.BV  1H>"  f-WAiMW  rvciKir  KMi  w  \v 


iiii:-    u>  H    ii.-.^iKii    »ti    loi-omotlv*     III!     ilif    Caiiailiau    i'a<  ifii 

riT  sjM><:ral ,  intrrf'st  li«'<-a»is»'   it    r<'|tr<s«'iits   tlir    idt  as   •»!'   .Mr. 

i       \     WiHiaiiiiV.  sinM'riiii<'iiil>iii    ni    loMiiij:  sim  U   (it    iliis   road. 


BETTER  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS. 

S|ii  aUiiiK    <>i     ;iii|)i(ivt  iiitiiis    in    <ai-wli'  ••!     iioti.    S\Y.    C.     \' 
Slntiim.    in    a    paptr    iMfnrc    thf    f*ittsl>ui«li     Itailsvay    t'lult, 
said         ()\ii    own    «'xiH'rini«'nis    witii    tlve,  metal    <leiiu)tJKtrai- 
that  titanium  iu  iron  gives  groater  df-n.-^ity  to  the  iiU'lal,  unv 
jiii.'-iiiKly    iii'i'ascs    t  ians\  ersf    str«'nul!i    and    kivos    a    liatdt-r 
(  iiill  «ir  wcariiifi  (piality  in  tin-  whr-fd      'i'liis  is  no  lisi;|il   stair 
nn'nt   when  it  is  renienilim-d   liiai   liu'  i  r»  a li.  oi-  wearing  sui' 
faro,   of  a   rar   wImtI    is   ali'ady   haidfi    tlian    strel-^lti .  favt  a 


.^- 


J 


Dl^^-S 


-^ 


ly  /. 


A 


:y 


)    .J.. 


J 

— i 


\      \     lie  iiof  lirat'tsniaM .     aiK«)  lKM-4ivi^ 

iai i It.  i>y  Nelson.  U<'id  ^  Co..  of  lllasnow.  Si  oL- 

i;  ;i.i.;iiiun  lo  tw:elvi.>  wlijch  arc  ;>t'ins  i-oniplr-trd  at  th»" 

;,»'  1    :i\  inui-   sliop.-i  ut*  iIm-    roail    mi    Monii°<ai.     Tl»«'   tlrsi 

.    !   ia>i  An;;nst,  and  at'tireseht  six' are  innninH 

Il<»iit'rf8uit»,-   It  iw  tmpoj<sll»U'  Ht  tliis  time  to 

uu!.    iliiKli  the  ifisi.uiain   sliowinsijie  genera!    propttr- 

I  h4',  •^nsiire .':/■,•  .; 

.     vu>»'iuo>j    have  "pist^^u    valves    wttJir.  insiflf    .xtoain 

;i?i»tomi5i'«i#  .exhaust; Aviih  si»'aro  ports  made  as,diiM<t 

,  ii.^^ilde.    -iSpei  iai   «-.ir*'    \vas  lalvfu    in    di-sinnini:   thi-    valve 

to  «ei   i^  .«^ti^aJ>i4it  and  diret  t..  with  iitrle  opportunity  tof 

.;iriir  f>i-'(«*s(  hiotiojt  tti  di»»rti-f:'or fi^rrift  th«'  .^team  dis- 

I        (liston  valves  are  ittiihi'  witii   tln'  <  tiit<Ts' oi' 

;  raiii.es  atid   tli«'M'i^'   is   no   nuttion    i»ar.     A forker    is    usfd, 

:      loll  a  IMO  .swured  to  tli<    Iiaint'.  the  valve  <i.  !•>  K.  nrj 

;    ptrM'e<-tfy   straisht.      IJotli    lo.-kei;    arm.- 

frivinii-sprin^  rif:i;iuKJ!S  wxterhuus  and  is 

•  lUtal  Willi  the  tliivinj:  jotinuii.^.     In  kt'epiny;  ihiwn  "^ 

loaMiiiunrof  it;.uoo  H).';^iMT  pair  of  v.lifois  it  was  ti<«'»'ssai  > 

-(>[..    till-  ha.t  k    lioiUn-   hea<l.   ami    this   j^ivts   a    roomy   rah. 

iiniter  o^'years  this  road  has  fsed  <-alis  ot   stt-fj  with 

This    anil    the    ••turf  le  l>atk"    irnders    tiive 

<    an  at  1 1  a' live  appraranrc     Ten  itnh   sf<  <1   rliaiuifls 

n  1 1n;  .••oust rill  t ion  of  th«>  t«'nder  liam*'.  an<l  it  is 

Tlt«-'>t>,  are  handsome  enginos.     Tliis  road  «ives 

I Ueiuioiv 'to' attractive  otitUneitnd  jjood  appearance  ■ 

.»(uioii\'-     Wf  hope  to  illustrate  the  valv.    motion  in  a 


-<'i'' 


\.\.Aiil.\N    1\<  iKli      ilAM.WW 
.I.*K*mi"'  ■■ 
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in- 

UllUOII 

K.p 
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n.- 

ft 

:,'  ii». 

lltlU 

114 

X   42 

ins. 

•  4 

'^tiU    ><i 

.    ft 

i.'.rt  .-n 

.  ft. 
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121  sir 
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•  X  r_' 
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X     JO 
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In.- 

-...1(111     u'lil- 
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tun- 

~.ti,ll(IO 
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■-'•I.'J'I" 
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i?;h  section  oi'  .  Iiiljed  <  ai- \\  iieel  :iron;:>Vtll  elit  glass.  Tht 
I  iearl>  d'-uKuistjated  pra«ti«al»ility  of  snppl.vin.u  in  om-  i-asi 
iiiij  a  wheel  with  a  hard  tread  lor  wi  ar  and  a  soft  liuh  for 
lauiliiiie  work,  with  strength  only  iimiied  l»y  the  price  which 
the.  ptfi-ciiasing.  agent  -is  willing  to  pay  Jfdi*  it,'  TnaW«  the 
I  liiiled  cast  iron  wlietd  stand  forth  as  its  own  pro1»at>ie.S|i.e- 
ctssiir.ln  carrying  the  heavy  tratftc  o;f  the  .-fut,ui'«*"-'' 


.\  i'airi''.o  ft    long  has  h»'en  rolled  at  th»«  HoeWte  XVm-K.-^.  (i.  i 

iiuiiiN  It  was  exhihited  ai  the  Diisseldorf  exhlidtion.  One 
or'  liie  Knipp  exiiiiiits  was  a  hollow  lioreil  shaft  for  a  sti-aniei 
torged  in  a  single  (liece  in  a  lengili  of  lis  fi.  Tiu<  eoro  \va.s 
lying  lieside  it.  The  ingot  from  whii  h  rliis  siiaft  was  iriade 
reipiired  the  contents  of  l.TiiS  crucihl;--;  and  the  pt>iiritvg  was 
performed  in  '.)'>  luiiHitegi  hj'  \'.»i  woiKuien  Ciiicible  steel 
iugjits  u]!  to  s"(  tons  are  cast  at  Hssen  and  oiton-hearth  steel 
iiiL'ots  up  to  Ijo  tons. 

1 1  lias  In  en  reporied  in  Chicago  that  there  is  auoilier  proje<-t  . 
on  foot  tor  tile  development  ami  ittili/.ation of  the  power  made 
availalile  l»y  the  flow  f)f  water  troiu  the  riiicago  Drainage 
t'aiial.  wliicii  emiities  into  the  I  ics  I'iaines  Kiver  ahove  Joliei. 
.V  ilam  is  to  he  located  some  distancf  below  Joliet.  the  oen^- 
sary  options  having  heen  obtained  iipmi  the  land  lyin.g  aloni; 
the  river  which  would  be  oveilloue.j. 

A  grill  room  chair  car  has  been  introdjiced  into  the  Chicago 
&  .Alton  passenirer  servi<e  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 
Anyjliinjr  from  a  sandwich  to  a  cbampagne  siippei  is  served 
from  a  small  S  by  10  ft.  kitchen  in  mie  ond  of  tjierafj.the  grill 
room  being  fitted  up  after  the  styU-  of  stnaJl  Ameriean  dining 
rooms  with  tahleg  for  six  people. 


fteiiiarkably  li»w  steam,  consumption  for  8ulzer  ongiues 
I  \\  iiiferthur,  Switzerland)  i.«!  recorded  in  llxijihrrriuit  Xcirs. 
In  tests  conducted  by  I'rfifessors  Weber  and  Schroeter  the  con- 
sumption wa>»  8.i>7  and  !>.41  ll>s  of  steam  per  horse  power  hour 
superheated  and  ll.!»S  and  ll.-'iT  Ihs.  saturated.  The  power  de 
veloped  was  about  S.ottd  horse  power. 


Interest   in   superheating,   as   apidied    to   lixouKUives,   is   in 
(leasing    in    Continent-Hl    Kui'ope.     Th  ■    t  russian    State    Rail 
ways   have    placed   an   order    for   the   ei]  lijtmeni    of   twelve   ex- 
press, the  .same  number  «)f  passeng«'r  and  freight  and  fifteen 
fieight  lo<onioUves  wjiU  Ihe  Sdimidt  system  of  superheating 


Inn.    M;V.     )'MK',. 
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REMARKABLE    LOCOMOTIVE  PERFORMANCE. 


Mm  iiii.A>  Ckmkm    RMii'.oak. 


riiroii,i;li  I  lie  loiirtcsy  of  Mi.  K.   I).   l5'oiinc>r.  superiiitt'iKlcMit 

iiiniivr    pnwirr -of  the    Mi«liiJ;aii    (''ntral,   tj^*"  f^'0i*ii.t.  of  a 

.•roiij,  .v«My    fasl    hin    with   a   lieavy   fri'.iii  on   thai    road   hat^ 

...•II   rctf>iv<'il.     Till'  fii^iiK'  was  X«).   is:!;  of  tin-   4— 4— L'  tyjto 

I  Hill    liv    iIh.'  ScliciHM  iu<ly   \V«)iUs  of  th:*  AmtMitaii    l-o»'«>iUi)tiv*#, 

'  iiiii|':iii>  aB<r  ssiinilar  to  Hiosf  of  the  same  iyiw  onth^  Ki'AV 

N oiH   (Viitial.     Th«'   train   of   t»>   passfimer   «'(iulpin«'n(    «ars 

\.r;;IU'd  •nL^.r.r.  f<)jis  ah(l,was  hanleil   Itis.^L'  miles  in   l-il  min- 

iM-s-  iii    till'   niK'  of  ."."».,s  mill's  j>«t  hour.     There  were  eiiuin 

i.r\v-/l«n\iiK.     C'ousiderinji;  tliese  ami  tht»  weight  of  th^e  Ira  in. 

rpi'ord  is  beli<n'ie<1  fo  be  unsurpassed.     The  weight  of  llx' 

liuiiie   Willi   a   hail   tank   of   waler   and   <oat    is   li;.".«^2   tons. 

I  akinn  a  total  of  Tol.l!)  tons,  in*  lu<lin^  the  engine  and  tender. 

I  111"  weiifht  <505.S7  tons  is  that  baek  of  the  tender.     Tliis  run 


of  "(r».x  fnijos  i»«r  honj      Tliis  \v«n4«i  i-atl  lor  a  nuan  ft1e« ' 
pi e,ssu re  of  a^KJta  «S  lbs;  and  the  iMobalde  iiorw-jinwei 
oped   would   he  about    l,WU  h.-|K     In   ifie  absen«e  of  «n.hvai..i 
c.'irds  these  ti«ures  are  estimated,  and  also  tl»e  lisuTes  of  1  f_' 
lijs.  of  roaJ  per  square  fool  of  grate  per  hour  wilii   wliiih  thi>: 
work  is  lM'ii*^v<td  to  have  bc^n  done.    - 
Tills   pliutosrai»h   is  of  anoili^T  engine  <»(■/  the   sjim. 
:  a.J  No.   ii.*<;J?.  th<? .  tJiiiPl  dintensions  lM?ing  ais  iVillows 

VVi'istit   ill  Voi'kiHi;  tirilt«r.;v,';V...  •-!■•-'-, ,'i, 
Wi'iijli.t   on  ilrivHf,-';.  .  .:...;  .•:.,'..•..;-...,■"»;.•  v- •     . 

Wh.Tl  t»HM',  (titvinii:,  ■..'..  i  .•/,/.-.:/..' 
wii-.  ri.a:^< .  ;iii<id  .:.i-':.  ;■;:.'.;..::.">  ...'/ 
\\li.-.~l  li;Vit;.  i^rt^jil,,<'nKiijV;ii(id  .U'lcjt^r 
HiiiHui.  f  iii^  iyliiiiU'ri;.';.  .V'.,  . ;  , ;.  < 
^1  f<ik»'  <if  j>J.=itr»ii .  ■.:..•>■;.,<.;.".-,■,...■..•.; . 
Kiij*l   fif   "IMV-   valvi'K. .-.•.;,;  .;.  .:::/. 
Uri-;i.t«>j  ti!iv«-l  i<f  i-lidi'  vgiH'cs;".  I,  \ 
•  Miisitl.  'liiii  f>f  sltd'-  vaiv<!.<;'; .  .Vy^v.  . 
|ji:^»ii>    i-li-MTaiiii--  <ti  <liiU'  yaWciJ-.: , 
;  l.iaif  of  v.-ilvts  Hi  fwll  >:i^!»r.  .  ...,»,-...  .  . 
I  »i;tiiiV'f  f-r  '0f  ilrivUhK  j»h'-<iJV  i>.airviiil«"~  <>f  rtr> 


i 


•••>_»- 


^  V 


i' luoiisiraies  the  value  of  this  able  boiler  with  3,521  sq.  ft. 
'I  litatini,'  surface,  and  of  the  large  grate.  The  record  of  tiie 
;im   it.  as  follows: 

JtEOORD   OF   THE  RUN 


Milt'.-'  I""i 

still  idji 

TrfUf. 

Min^- 

Milps: 

Iloiir. 

ItTKLu'buli;     ..... 

A  K.IK  A.M. 

; 

Hridst'luiiu.  ..... 

IKS.IK  A   fkl.    ' 

^-.      ■    '  *  ■ 

~.   ■    ^- ' 

.'.  .'■•.' 

\i>  i.iriit      .....     .  . 

-     s.:ii 

•■■  -jrv 

..V.81  '■ 

■24.1{.. 

Viiiil    limn- 

Ni^teara    .tiiiKtiim. 

■■    ».-i4 

.•?  '■■ 

.1.27 

2.".. 4" 

Yard   liiiiif- 

su-v>n>;villf         .  .  : 

■  ..S.:!m 

u 

r>.<t«; 

.".U.-tid 

l'i>'ti1vtiH<l 

s::;r,. 

-^..'  '^ 

i;.t4 

e.r^Ms 

\v.ii.ri,<i 

>«.■*•• 

n  -: . 

.    4.71 

".<;.. '12 

iSJo>rd*»w;n 

1'' ri-j-  ;  ... 

ii.r.o 

10     ; 

J».:i4 

.'.•;.  i»4 

StuV  dcnviY 

Ait«  i<liii 

>4.r.j»  - 

5»    . 

8.22 

.">4,S<l 

•';ufti('l.J 

1>.o7 

•■  ■  .5-.'' 

7.3.1 

.'>4.;t.»< 

SIo*:  dowii 

IMwani     . 

ftlii 

...  ; "  ft   • '. 

■.■-4.H2 

.57, S4 

Hau.Tsvill. 

!*,L*4 

12     . 

11.57 

.'••Tsr. 

^ktw  doArn 

'I'xwiisi'jul. 

1*.ao 

.»;■■'■■ 

^  5.r*7 

.-.."••7" 

Villa    N.ivu         .       . 

:    9.:!:i 

2'.  ■ 

2.2."i 

<•!  ..1" 

\Vai..ii„r.i      ...  .-.  . 

:     tOT 

-•'■'■ 

:4.!«;'. 

.".!".  I  <i 

.  Stfl«- (lD«fri 

\\  M«lliiiiii      .  ..  .  .-.  ,r. 

^    f«.-H 

.7  ' ". 

"»i..'7 

.".•;:•■  1 

•  •'.  l»«>v«r  JumVv.  .;■, 
Ilawiivy       :  .  :'V,  ,. 

!*.:JS 

4.-'. 

4.tS 

<i  !..-.;• 

'  'BicaU  idnwn  .  . 

!MSi.. 

lii 

.  1.2:i 

IJI.L'i. 

<'"rn<'ll 

•.,?;4«: 

. .  .  ;5..- : 

5:08 

•;ti.«»r, 

filviilitiiMi: 

1  <•,«".»;    . 

-■'■  5:».<:.' 

r..4.i 

r.!i.::.-, 

lii'iwn^x  ill. 

Iu.im; 

«k" 

[TkIU 

.*7.!»o 

Sim  iimii.-i.i 

1'<11  '^ 

5H 

5.47 

r.o.f;7 

Slow  down 

A.vlmci-    ....     .. 

r«i.i4 

2^i 

2.4 «; 

."llt.K  t 

Kiiit-jiiijl       . 

KilT 

':\--.; 

2,74 

.'"l  1    Sll 

>  ;ir.riiouiti  (':r<».-..~iim 

Slow  <li)u  h 

-!     Tli..iiit,w  ..■.;. A. l«t2«J 

''»^'-:- 

:7.»8 

v53.27 

V;nd   limit- 

:-1;2t:,.V1.lJ8^2'- 

The  train  consist e<l  Of  eight  New  York  Centi-al  toaehes.  one 
'  imtjaue  and  mail  tar.  one  express  car.  five  Michigan  Central 

•M'lies  and  one  Pullman  sleeper.     Th.^  cars  weighed   l.O.Sl.l.'iO 

Mhl   til.    ediUents    ((i'.<!tjmated(    13<Mt00lbs.     Stnh   ati*ain 

woHi.i  lequire  a  tractive  effort  of  al)ont  13  001)  lbs.  at  a  speed 


Thi<  kiic.-.-  of  lire . . -> .  1;« v ,:••  • ;  i,.  .  ..,<.• 

I  ■laiii.'i.'r  aiul  IciigJli  of  «rrivi)tK  joiirliiilK    ...  

HiauKi.T  and  K'liLEt.h  of  inaiit  •  raiikiMii  .iournaJ.-'.  <i'i.  ni.»^.<ltain- 
iMamel'T   and   IvnjJili  .of  -idt'^r.)*!  <  t-aiiki>Mi  jourMJilJ'; 

..        riai*.diani««»«^rx4'4  iiiitl 


.  •:  ins',  dlaiiiii 


RuKint?  ttuck,  jhiiriiH" .  V  » -^^^   •  •  • 
I  »iaim>t»'r  Of  fnKini-  tr»lik    whr'V'lN-.  ;  . 
Kiiilfr.  ouL-id  •  ili-ain»if'r  <if  first  l-ins 
l(i)il<-r.    |>r<'s--ur«'  .  .  .  .; .  ■,;»".  .• 

i"ir.'i).i.\.  l«•u^tll  .  :. .  ;'.;■.;.;■;.'.'; 

l-'iri-liDX.    wi.lth  _..'.,  ...;■.-.;  .  .  .  .  , 

Kiicldix    .hittlii   ;  .,,..■..•■,•..;,•.....  ,yt<»fit. 

■fiilK'^.   inijiil«r  .  ._...,.;.    :-■..;.■..-■. 

'I'litxs.    .iiaui.'t.'i         .  ,';;^ .,  .■.-.■.  /-.  .,..!»'. 

rul)c>.   Icn^tli   .n.  r  itlli*^  JliPtJt-A 'i,. 

Kill'    brick,    .sii|.porlc«l   oU;':  ■.;...;  i^il^i- 

lliatinii;  .-iUTfa<-t'.  t u !>-'<*  .._";'-^r  <;>%.>•  ■ 

11.  Mtiiij;  -urfao-'.   wax-r /rBbii'i--.,.>.^  :.l, 

I  li'ai  iiip  stirfaic.  fin.bo.x  .  :'.  ,;.-.  ;'\  .'.''. , 

1 1'-at  ins  surfa.sjt,-  .brtjil    ,...:-.■  .;^-.'.1;',  .■ 

•  Iialv  >^urfac*".k'.  ..'.■;^^.»  i:^?/^l  ;v,;;  V 

I'Aliaiisi   in»zzle>;:\;  :  .  v:  ;:;..^v--.\.  .-, 

.sinok.'>ia<.k,  in.>id«'  rtiKiiiviV*'"   ■■..,■■' V- 

Sm<>ky;*.i3H{k;  4o|»  jibfK*.*',.  i'4«41  '::'i-\'.:^_ ,' ,:, 


•.3ktti  4>:  -?\^-  tKnntljpy.  ;pr<>si«Teni   pf -.tW  i 'hiiravtt   l'n»'ui 

<".»iMp:vn.v.    Uiis    r.'tiMiK'd    tJMiii    a    r«'iiiart;dtly  >ii4Jcest*fi»i    Hn; 
trip.     (h»e  of  his  piiVftoses  was  tuf-Ntablish  a  n<»\v  td.Wlt.  .xvh'i.  n    \. 
;ic«o«iiplished.  .     Ir  will  Ik'  l<KMt«*<l  at    Fras.'rUiiru.   in  J*c.»thm«U   \^ 

. •<•.<!     .'^IT.'i.tNMI.    aii.l    Avill     It iiiipii«'<l     with    .Vtij.-vksm    iiiiKliiVb 

Tills  is  tile  third  Kuroiiean  ladory  iVtr  i.hi«-  .■<iii.<'rii:      .\|r.  r»uni:. 
Itruiijihi  Inick  wiih  him  orders  t'or  2ir.«Mi  piicuDian.-  itwdsV    WiHi.. 
'loulti    the  ninnher   is    Irdue   tiecaiisc  of    ih.-  <  .iiiipai-jn.  of .  i-th*.     • 
uliich  th«»  eoin|>any  has,lte«'U  carry  itijr  oli  in  Knr.ip.'  throHcJi 
.\iii<'rif;ui   iiK'flinnics.  .sfHi    <>\'er   i«  deui.iiisir.-tt.'    iln- .v;iln<'   <■' 
(»M(ls.      The   <<»iiipany   has    ?M;i.le   x-v.-r.-tl    .  Ii:4ii::«'s  iuiM»ii;:    ii» 
si-utari\<'^  in  ilw  rnit.-.!  Sl-m.-s.    2^Ir.  <;i'.ii-.i4v  .V.   Itai-»l«'n  Ka-  u  ■ 
liansl.fr.'.l    from    HiitVal"    I't    I'liilad.^lphia.     Mr.    4".    I(.    ♦•n.-n    I 
Im't'Ii  iran'^f.'rr.'d  I'loiii  I'l.-v.'land   l«>  r.utVakt..  aUd   Air.  f'liarh      >' 
Willis  l.ioks   :ifi4'r  this  .\.>rtli\vest    si-t-tion. 
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PHENOMENAL    MILLING     MACHINE    WORK. 


Among  some  machine  tools   recently   purchased   for  use   in 
railroad  shops,  we  notice  a  larg*"  number  of  milling  machines 
made   by   tlie   Cin«inna1i    Milling    Machine   Company,    Cincin- 
nati,   Ohio.     'J'heir    plain    miller,    liaving   a    table    of    IG    ins. 
wide   with    42   ins,   travel,   has   several   points   of   particular 
advantage  for-  railroad  shops.     One  of  the  strong  features  in 
its  design,  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
won   the  approbation   of   master   mechanics   generally,   is   the 
metho«l  of  driving  the  feed;    instead  of  driving 
the  feed  screws  by  a  belt  and  cone  pulleys  from 
the  spindle,  a  train  of  gears  is  used,  making  an 
entirely  positive  drive,  so  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  revolutions  of  the  cutter  and  the  feed 
of  the  work   to  the  cutter   is  always   positive. 
This  feed  mechanism  is  so  designed  as  to  be  thr 
strongest  part  of  the  machine;  all  the  gears  are 
drop-forged  steel  with  cut  teeth,  and  hence,  as 
there  is  no  slippage  jwssible  between  the  main 
spindle  and  the  feed  s<rews.  the  operator  can 
depend  upon  the  work  l)oing  fed  to  the  cutter 
as  long  as  the  machine  tontinnes  in  operation. 

Another  feature  of  this  mechanism  is  that 
the  rate  of  feed  can  be  <-hanged  in  an  instant 
at  any  time  no  matter  how  fast  the  spindle  is 
turning  or  how  heavy  a  cut  is  being  taken. 
The  position  of  the  feed-changing  lever  always 
shows  by  the  raised  figures  on  the  lever  quad- 
rant just  how  fast  the  machine  is  feeding;  this 
gives  the  foreman  an  exact  index  as  to  what 
the  operator  is  doing  at  all  times,  which  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  very  valuable  feature  by  up-to-date 
mechanics. 

This  machine  finds  its  chief  application  in 
railroad  shops  in  milling  driving  boxes,  con- 
necting-rod brasses  and  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Fig.  1  shows  one  of  these  machines  in  op- 
eration on  some  work  which  will  give  an  idea  ot 


around  with  a  fepd  of  .075  in.  per  turn  of  cutter,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  table  travel  of  3  ins.  per  minute.  Then  the 
.feed  is  reduced  by  means  of  the  quick  feed-changing  mechan- 
ism, described  above,  (he  cutters  are  (hanged  and  a  finishing 
cut  is  taken,  removing  about  .010  in.  all  around  at  the  reduced 
feed  of  .036  in.,  or  nearly  1^  ins.  table  travel  per  minute. 
On  this  job  two  cuts  are  taken  becaubo  extreme  accuracy  is 
required,  the  finished  pieces  coming  within  a  limit  of  .001  in. 
This  company  also  makes  universal  milling  machines  which 
are    especially    designed    for   tool-room    work,    for   which   the 


FIG.     2.        A    XEW    RECORD    IN    MILLING    STEEL 
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how  this  class  of  work  is  handled.  In  this  case  the  material  is 
cast  iron  and  the  recess  being  milled  is  »>  ins.  wide  and  15-16  in. 
deep.  The  entire  width  of  the  gang  of  cutters  is  I'f^  ins.  and 
the  largest  cutter  is  4ij  ins.  in  diameter,  with  a  6-in.  fa«e 
The  cutters  work  at  a  surface  speed  of  approximately  47  feet 
per  minute.     The   roughing  cut  takes  out  about  3-.'?2   in.  all 


No.  3  size  has  been  most  popular.  This  machine  has  a  table 
12  ins.  wide,  with  30  ins.  travel,  and  weighs  approximately 
1. 000  lbs.  It  has  the  same  feed  mechanism  as  that  described 
above  for  the  No.  4  plain  miller,  and  on  both  machines  there 
are  16  changes  in  the  rate  of  feed,  the  slowest  feed  being  .006 
in.  and  the  fastest  feed  being  .300  in.  per  revolution  of  cutter. 
'  Fig.  2  is  an  illustration  of  this  latter  machine  in  operation. 
The  blank  being  milled  is  made  of  unannealed  tool  steel,  5*4 
ins.  diameter,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  at  a  14-deg.  angle.  The 
grooves  are  V^  in.  deep  and  about  %  in.  wide  at  the  top.  The 
stock  is  removed  at  a  table  feed  of  '^t  in.  per  minute,  the 
machine  working  quietly  without  any  chatter.  A  light  fin- 
ishing cut  is  then  taken  at  a  table  feed  of  1 5-64  ins.  per 
minute.  This  beats  all  records  even  over  the  larger  machines 
of  other  makes  and  several  of  the  best-known  cutter  makers 
in  the  world  have  adopted  this  machine  as  their  standard. 
The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  the  reg^ilar  universal  ma- 
chine with  the  exception  of  the  spiral  head.  In  this  case  a 
head  made  especially  for  spiral  work  is  substituted  for  the 
universal  indexing  and  dividing  head  regularly  supplied  with 
the  machine.  The  Cincinnati  milling  machine  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  shops  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  railroads 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company  have  pamphlets 
illustrating  characteristic  milling  operations  and  giving  com- 
plete data  of  same,  which  they  are  always  pleased  to  send  to 
parties  interested.  The  interesting  feeding  mecnanism  of  these 
machines  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  a  later  issue  of  this 
journal. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY   OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


THE  MARTIN  FLEXIBLE  METALLIC  CONDUIT. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  New  York 
December  2  to  5,  the  presiding  officer  being  Vice-President 
Arthur  M.  Waitt,  who  presided  ably  in  the  absence  of  the 
nresident.  The  first  and  last  sessions  were  held  in  the  rooms 
ol'  the  society  and  the  others  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
Slurtevant  House,  near  at  hand.  In  accordance  with  a  rec- 
(  nimendation  from  the  council  the  following  committees  were 
ai.pointed:  To  co-operate  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  tests  of  large  I-beams,  Messrs.  H.  de  B.  Parsons 
and  Professor  Palmer  C.  Ricketts.  As  a  committee  on  the 
.standardization  of  screw  threads,  Messrs.  Wilfred  Lewis, 
(J  R.  Stetson,  G.  M.  Bond,  C.  C.  Tyler  and  John  Riddell.  To 
represent  the  society  on  the  committee  to  fix  the  next  award 
of  the  John  Fritz  medal,  Prof.  G.  Lanza,  Prof.  J.  E.  Sweet. 
S  T.  Wellman  and  R.  W.  Hunt.  Ninety-three  names  were 
added  to  the  list  of  membership. 

The  subject  to  which  most  time  was  given  was  the  metric 
system,  which  was  vigorously  attacked  in  a  paper  by  F.  A. 
Halsey,  who  proved  conclusively  that  experience  with  the 
metric  system  in  other  countries  justified  the  conclusion  that 
ir"  adopted  by  a  compulsory  law  in  the  United  States  for  the 
br.siness  of  all  departments  of  the  government,  the  result 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  confusioxi  already  existing.  He 
showed  that  the  metric  countries  have,  in  a  large  degree, 
maintained  their  former  systems  and  the  ideal  conditions  ex- 
pected from  the  metric  system  have  not  been  attained  abroad. 
An  altogether  undue  amount  of  time  was  given  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  discussion  being  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  sys- 
tem and  resulting  in  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that -the  society 
has  never,  ofllcially,  withdrawn  its  opposition  to  it. 

Among  the  other  papers  was  one  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kent,  entitled 
"Heat  Resistance  the  Reciprocal  of  Heat  Conductivity."  Mr. 
Kent  advocated  the  use  of  reciprocals  of  the  usual  values  of 
heat  conductivity  so  that  the  conductivity  of  a  combination  of 
substances  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case 
in  electrical  work.  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Porter  presented  a  paper 
constituting  an  argument  for  finer  screw  threads.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Tyler  described  the  use  of  a  surveying  instrument  in  the  floor 
plate  work  of  the  machine  shop  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady.  Mr.  Frank  Richards  discussed  "Gift 
Propositions  for  Paying  Workmen,"  in  a  paper  which  was,  by 
far,  the  most  important  of  the  meeting.  This  paper  is  dis- 
cussed, editorially,  in  this  issue.  The  discussion  developed  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  paper  was  in  the  minority.  Most 
of  the  speakers  took  the  ground  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
give  all  the  advantage  of  increased  output  to  the  men  and 
that  the  management  should  have  a  direct  profit  in  order 
to  accomplish  reduced  cost  per  piece  for  the  work  turned  out. 
While  Mr.  Richards'  view  was  not  a  popular  one,  it  behooves 
men  in  charge  of  industrial  establishments  of  all  kinds  to 
consider  his  criticisms  most  carefully.  It  is  hoped  that  our 
readers  will  secure  copies  of  his  paper  from  Professor  F.  R. 
Hutton,  secretary  of  the  society,  12  West  31st  street.  New  York. 
Of  the  remaining  papers  the  most  important  was  by  Professor 
A.  Kingsbury,  describing  a  new  oil  testing  machine  and  its  re- 
sults, which  were  remarkable  in  uniformity. 

In  this  entire  meeting  there  was  no  direct  reference  to  rail- 
road subjects  and  the  proceedings  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
reflected  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  a  number  of 
other  lines  of  engineering.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  criti- 
cism on  this  account.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  James  M.  Dodge.  Philadelphia;  vice-presidents, 
F  H.  Daniels,  Worcester,  Mass.;  James  Christie,  Philadelphia, 
and  J.  R.  Freeman,  Providence,  R.  I.;  managers,  R.  C.  Mc- 
Kinney.  New  York;  S.  S.  Webber.  Trenton,  N,  J.,  and  Newell 
Sanders,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


For  steam,  oil,  water  and  air  connections  between  locomo- 
tives and  tenders  a  more  permanent  material  than  rubber 
hose  has  been  sought.  The  Holland  Company  have  intro- 
duced a  new  form  of  metallic  conduit  with  flexible  joints 
which  seems  to  meet  the  necessities  of  such  service  a<lmira 
bly.  Such  connections  must  not  only  be  durable  and  flexible, 
but  they  must  be  steam-tight,  and  for  oil,  which  is  not  usually 
under  high  pressure,  the  test  of  tightness  is  a  severe  one 
for  a  flexible  joint.  After  more  than  three  years  of  experi- 
mental work  Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  has  developed  the  conduit 
which  is  illustrated  by  this  engraving,  and  the  writer  of  this 
description  has  watched  tests  of  the  joints  under  high  steam 
pressure  where  there  was  certainly  no  leakage. 

As  shown  in  the  sectional  view,  the  tightness  of  the  joint 
does  not  depend  upon  a  fit  of  metal  to  metal,  as  the  metallic 
surfaces  do  not  come  into  contact.  For  this  reason  the  metal 
surfaces  will  not  wear  out.  Around  the  ball  are  placed  two 
gaskets  of  hard  material  specially  manufactured  for  ^  this 
purpose.  They  are  molded  to  fit  the  ball  and  are  interchange- 
able. One  of  these  gaskets  receives  the  wear  of  the  joint 
while  the  other  makes  it  tight.  A  sleeve  nut  holds  the  joint 
together  and  the  gaskets  may  be  easily  renewed  when  neces- 
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saiy  without  disturbing  the  threaded  pipe  connections.  The 
material  of  the  gaskets  furnishes  its  own  lubrication  and  in 
ordinary  service  they  are  expected  to  give  a  service  of  one 
year.  The  engraving  also  shows  the  complete  conduit  with 
three  joints.  The  center  joint  has  a  straight  passage  with 
more  than  the  full  opening  of  the  pipe,  while  the  others 
must  necessarily  cause  a  quarter  turn  in  the  passage.  An 
important  feature  of  the  device  is  the  fitting  containing  the 
angle  bend.  It  is  of  malleable  iron  and  is  fastened  by  a  bolt 
to  a  malleable  iron  supporting  casting  secured  to  the  engine 
and  tender  frames.  These  fittings  provide  a  flexible  attach- 
ment without  in  any  way  placing  a  strain  on  the  piping. 
Moreover,  this  form  of  attachment  provides  for  a  consider- 
able difference  in  elevation  of  the  ends  of  the  conduit  by 
merely  changing  the  angles,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving. 
In  all  the  joint  fittings  the  passages  are  larger  than  the 
area  of  the  pipe.  All  of  the  parts,  including  the  pipe,  are  fur- 
nished complete,  ready  for  attachment.  Bronze  is  used  for 
tne  joints  and  malleable  iron  for  the  attachments.  The  joints 
are  fitted  with  automatic  drip  valves,  as  indicated.  It  will  l»e 
noticed  by  examining  the  sectional  view  that  this  joint  docs 
not  depend  upon  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  for  its  tightness. 

The  conduits  have  been  put  into  service  on  a  nunibei-  of 
leading  railroads  and  satisfactory  results  are  reported.  The 
chief  offices  of  the  Holland  Company  are  at  77  Ja«kson  Bouie- 
vard,  Chicago.  Other  offices  have  been  established  in  New- 
York  and  in  rian  Francisco. 
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VERTICAL  HOLLOW-CHISEL  MORTISER. 


S.  A.  Woods  MaciHiNr  Company. 


These  engravings  present  a  new  vertical,  autoinatir,  hollow- 
chisel  mortiser  which  has  received  the  best  thought  and  is 
the  result  of  the  wide  experience  of  this  well-known  concern. 
It  is  Ituiit  for  fast  and  economical  work  and  an  inspection  of 
thv  cnv:ravings  gives  the  impression  of  the  same  sort  of  care 
ill  designing  the  machine  as  is  given  to  the  highest  grade  ma- 
chine tools  which  are  aljsolutely  indispensable  to  railroad 
officers  who  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  conduct  their  work  upon 
business  principles.  Nowadays  the  convenience  of  the  oper- 
ator must  be  considered  or  the  operation  of  a  machine  cannot 
be  economical.  In  t^is  case  all  of  the  operating  and  con- 
trolling devices  are  placed  within  easy  reach  and  they  do  not 
require  even  a  step  in  the  manipulation.  This  is  exceedingly 
important.     A  machine  must  be  convenient  to  the  operator. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  construction  the  follow- 
ing attract  our  attention:  The  lay-out  stops  for  laying  out 
mortises  should  contribute  to  quick  and  accurate  work.  For 
taking  up  the  end  thrust  of  the  spindle  and  supporting  it,  an 
improved  step  bearing,  running  in  a  bath  of  oil.  is  provided. 
The  machine  has  a  new  device  for  instantly  changing  the 
depth  of  the  mortise.  The  spindle  belt  is  kept  tight  by  an 
automatic  belt-tightener,  which  is  seen  in  the  rear  view. 
When  the  chisel  is  located  in  position  it  is  locked  by  a  novel 
clamping  device  and  the  chisel  carriage  has  a  transverse  move- 
ment with  adjustable  stops  for  regulating  its  travel.     In  this 
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respect  the  machine  presenttj  a  new  feature  for  a  medium-size 
machine  and  one  which  is  sure  to  be  appreciated.  The  table 
has  both  vertical  and  longitudinal  movements,  the  chisel  ram 
being  also  vertically  adjustable.  The  timber  clamp  is  very 
strong  and  is  adjustable  as  well  as  <letachable  from  the  table. 
Improved  friction  feed  with  two  speeds  is  provided,  with 
quick  return.  To  prevent  air-cushioning  of  the  belts  a  pat- 
ented  pneumatic  spindle  is  employed. 


.SHOWING   nEVICE  for  changing  depth  of  MORTISK. 
FOR    TRANSVERSE    MOVEMENT. 
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REAR    VIEW. 

The  chisel  ram  has  a  vertical  travel  of  914  ins.,  the  chisel 
carriage  moves  horizontally  18  ins.  and  will  drop  to  mortise 
stock  17  ins.  high  with  a  B^L.-in.  chisel.  Timber  up  to  12  ins. 
may  be  clamped  and  chisels  up  to  1%  ins.  can  be  used  on 
hard  wood.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  4  ft.  x  5  ft.  8  ins.  The 
manufacturers  present  the  machine  with  confidence.  They 
say:  "This  is  a  machine  we  are  extremely  proud  of  and  we 
cannot  say  too  much  in  its  favor."  This  of  itself  is  a  strong 
recommendation.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE  COMPANY'S  NEV 

FACTORY. 


An  interesting  and  enjoyable  feature  of  the  New  York 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
last  month  was  a  trip  to  the  factory  of  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  was  tendered  to 
the  members  by  the  D'Ollier  Engineering  Company,  of  74 
Cortlandt  street,  New  \ork,  the  contracting  engineers  for 
the  installations  of  the  De  Laval  turbines.  Access  was  given 
to  the  machine  shop  and  the  testing  room  of  the  factory, 
where  the  turbines  were  to  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  assembling 
and  testing,  and  in  all  sizes  from  the  smallest  up  to  300-h.  p. 
units. 

The  compactness  of  the  De  J^aval  turbine,  due  to  its  char- 
acteristic high  speed,  was  made  particularly  evident;  a 
l)lade-disc  for  a  50-h.  p.  turbine  was  shown  which  is  only 
!i  ins.  in  diameter  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  20,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  giving  thus  a  circumferential  velocity  of  about 
nine  miles  per  minute.  The  blade  disc  for  their  largest 
unit,  the  300-h.  p.  turbine,  is  only  30  ins.  in  diameter  and 
runs  at  a  speed  of  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  a  cir- 
cumferential velocity  of  over  15  miles  per  minute.  This 
high  speed  is  not  utilized  directly,  but  the  power  is  delivered 
through  a  10  to  1  reducing  gearing  consisting  of  two  pairs 
of  carefully  cut  spiral  gears,  each  pair  of  which  has  oppo- 
sitely inclined  spirals,  so  as  to  produce  the  herring-bone 
gear  effect  and  neutralize  thrust.  The  result  of  this  combi- 
nation is  very  smooth  and  quiet  running.  ., 

One  remarkable  property  of  these  turbines  is  their* econ- 
omy; they  have  proved  so  economical  that  the  makers  can 
very  easily  guarantee  a  steam  consumption  of  only  15V.  lbs. 
of  steam  per  brake  horse-power-hour.  They  also  have  proved 
ainiost  as  economical  at  partial  loads  as  at  full  load.  A 
remarkable  performance  is  accomplished  by  the  300-h.p.  tur- 
bine-generator set  which  has  supplied  the  factory  since  its 
opening— it  is  now  running  24  hours  per  day,  on  account  of 
the  night  shift,  steadily  without  shutdown  throughout  the 
w'Pek.  It  would  be  a  rare  service  for  a  reciprocating  engine 
to  run  130  hours  per  week  between  shutdowns  without  giv- 
ing trouble.  .....:      ;i;. 


MECHANICAL  STOKERS  IN  ROLLING  MILLS. 

Perhaps  the  severest  character  of  load  encountered  in 
modern  steam-supply  service  is  that  encountered  in  the  opera- 
tion of  steel  rolling  and  slabbing  mills.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  steam  are  not  merely  of  the  nature  incident  to  a 
street-railway  load,  which  is  usually  considered  of  maximum 
severity,  but  they  frequently  involve  the  capacity  of  the  entire 
plant.  In  one  American  steel  plant  there  have  recently  been 
put  into  operation  slabbing  mills  consuming  as  much  as  2,000 
horse-power  during  the  working  of  a  large  steel  "bloom." 
This  load  is  approximately  uniform  until  the  "bloom"  leaves 
the  rolls,  when  it  instantly  decreases  to  that  of  mechanical 
friction  only.  It  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  effectually  accom- 
modate these  excessive  variations  in  steam  supply  either  a 
considerable  storage  capacity  must  be  provided  in  the  boiler 
equipment,  permitting  uniform  firing,  or  quick  steamers  must 
be  employed,  fired  by  some  form  of  mechanical  stoker.  At 
the  present  time  the  latter  arrangement  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use,  with  the  result  that  fluctuating  loads  are  readily  antici- 
pated and  cared  for  by  control  of  fuel  combustion.  This  con- 
trol may  be  rendered  automatic  when  mechanical  draft  is 
employed  in  connection  with  the  boiler  and  stoker  equipment. 
A  prominent  example  of  this  arrangement  is  offered  in  the 
plant  of  the  Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  v^ompany,  which  com- 
prises 5,700  horse-power  capacity  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water- 
tube  boilers  equipped  with  Roney  improved  duplex  stokers 
and  a  complete  mechanical  dratt  outfit.  In  this  plant  the 
f?pepd  of  the  fans  and  the  position  of  the  flue-dampers  are  auto- 


matically controlled  by  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  supply- 
main,  thus  proportioning  the  rate  of  combustion  to  steam  de- 
mand. In  the  operation  of  this  plant  it  has  been  found  un-' 
necessary  to  continue  the  signal  system  formerly  in  use  be- 
tween fire-room  and  slabbing  mill,  and  the  heaviest  demands 
for  steam  are  readily  provided  for  by  the  automatic  arrange- 
ment for  control  of  draft  in  connection  with  the  mechanical 
stokers.  ' 


A  new  device  for  the  delivery  of  train  orders  to  engineers 
and  conductors  of  trains  in  motion  has  been  patented  by  Mr. 
Amos  McKanna,  of  Emporia,  Kan.  It  consists  of  a  clip  hold- 
ing the  train  order,  which  is  suspended  on  a  large  wire  ring. 
The  ring  is  held  in  clips  from  the  end  of  a  rod,  which  is  held 
in  the  hand  of  the  operator,  and  the  ring  with  the  train  order 
is  easily  caught  by  the  arm  of  the  men  on  the  engine  and 
caboose.  For  use  at  night  a  torch  on  the  end  of  the  arm  may 
be  lighted  in  order  to  attract  attention  and  permit  of  sure 
operation  of  the  device. 


BRAZING   CAST-IRON. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Fouudrynien's  -V.ssofiati«tii  ot  l'liih)dolphi:i. 
December  3,  Mr.  H.  Armor  Ward,  prtsideut  of  the  .\iu«Tiran  Braz- 
ing Company  of  loG  South  Fourth  street.  i*hiladrlp!i;a.  e.\plaiiie«1 
in  detail  a  new  process.  " 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Ward  stated"  llial  the  disc«ivery 
of  the  process  of  brazing  cast  iron  had  changed  the  methods  in 
European  foundries  with  reference  to  conii>licated  castings,  espe- 
eiallj'  in  the  case  of  large  castings  where  a  flaw  or  imperfection  of 
any  kind  involved  the  relfgation  of  the  piece  to  the  scrai>  pile. 

The  patterns  were  now  cut  into  two  or  more  parts,  so  that  each 
was  a  simple  piece  to  mold,  and  the  several  parts  that  went  to  make 
up  the  whole  were  braEed  together,  and  the  cost  of  iinHhution  had 
been  materially  reduced,  in  that  the  <-ost  of  brazing  w.is  mtv  iniuli 
letss  than  the  cost  of  molding  one  large  «*a9tiiig,  a.s  against  two  or 
more  smaller  p;ec«»s.  .    ^  y  v     i:^.  '( 

Mr.  Wanl  exi)huned  thAt  iPiaw!^  fri  castings  were  •■liininat<»d  liy 
drilling  th<'m  out  if  they  were  small,  and  brazing  in  a  i>lng  made  to 
fit  the  hole.  If  they  were  lars«>.  and  in  the  nature  of  a  <-rack.  if  the 
crack  was  wide,  a  piece  of  any  kind  of  iron  was  titte<l  into  llie 
space,  and  biazed  into  place.  If  narrow,  tlie  crack  was  cleane«l 
out  thoroughly  and  brazed  up.  If  it  could  not  be  cleaned  in  this 
way,  the  fracture  was  extended  by  hammering,  until  the  entire 
break  could  be  reached  to  clean,  even  if  this  involved  biraking  the 
piece  entirely  in  two.  The  cost  of  the  "ferrofix"  involved  was 
about  half  a  cent  per  square  inch  of  surface  brazed. 

In  tests  made  for  the  Ciovernment  in  Berlin,  at  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute in  Iloboken.  at  the  University  of.  California,  and  by  the 
Penn.sylvauia  Railroad,  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  brazed 
joint  was  not  only  stronger  than  any  j)ortion  of  the  casting  of 
equal  section,  but  that  the  strength  of  the  iron  adjacent  to  the 
joint  was  increased  perceptibly. 

With  the  practice  in  Europe  in  mhtd.  Mr.  Ward  asserted  his  lie- 
lief  that  the  introduction  of  this  brazing  itrocess  nuist  afFect  shop 
practices  as  radically  as  was  the  case  there.  As  ilu-  'esult  of  his 
investigations  in  Germany.  France  and  Relginni.  Mr.  Ward  stated 
in  his  judgment  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  flaws  that  ordinarily 
destroy  the  value  of  a  casting  could  be  eliminated,  and  the  piec*- 
made  sound  and  serviceable  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  c«»st  of  re- 
molding. Several  small  pieces  were  exhibittnl.  Ijut  .-is  then-  were  no 
means  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  joint,  it  could  not  be  deter- 
mined just  how  satisfactory  the  joints  were  for  strength,  although 
to  all  api>earances  the  pieces  were  as  sound  and  strong  as  if  they 
had  been  molded  perfectly. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  process  of  braziug  is  that  it  is  al- 
ways perfect  when  the  work  is  properly  done.  Its  simplicity  and 
cheapness  were  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  brazinji 
steel  or  brass  an  expert  in  that  art  is  usually  required,  in  order 
to  insure  having  a  good  job,  but  in  "ferrofixing"  by  the  .Vmerican 
Brazing  Company's  process  no  expert  skill  was  required.  The 
alignment  of  the  piece  was  unchanged,  the  surfaces,  whether  ma- 
diined  or  not,  were  not  disturbed  in  any  way.  and  aftej-  ilic  <<.in- 
l>letion  of  the  brazing  operation  all  that  was  nec«-ssary  was  to 
clean  off  the  surplus  brass,  and  the  piece  would  l»e  foiuid  as  ^ound 
and  true  as  a  perfect  casting. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Vol.  23.  Annual  Report  for  the  44th  and  45th  Meetings.  878 
pages,  illustrated.  Published  bv  the  Society,  from  the  Libnir.v 
Building,  No.  12  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 

This  volume  contains  the  reports  presented  at  the  New  York 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  1901  and  at  the  Boston  meeting  for  1902. 
An  interesting  list  of  subjects  is  presented,  the  most  important 
among  which  are  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  standardiza- 
tions and  upon  the  Bursting  of  Flywheels,  by  Mr.  Benjamin ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  reports  and  investigations  upon  railroad  sub- 
jects are  conspicuous  for  their  entire  absence. 


Index  of  Proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 
From  Volume  I.  to  Volume  XXXIV.,  Inclusive.  Compiled  by 
George  L.  Fowler,  J.  W.  Taylor.  Secretary,  6G7  Rookery  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111.      I'rice,  by  mail,  $1.10.  . 

This  volume  of  244  pages  presents  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
index  of  the  valuable  work  of  this  association,  rendering  its  re- 
ports, papers  and  discussions  available  in  a  way  which  was  im- 
possible before  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  desired  informa- 
tion. The  association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  index  itself 
and  upon  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared.  The 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  George  L.  Fowler  under  a  committee  of 
the  following  members :  Messrs.  D.  F.  Crawford,  F.  M.  Whytc 
and  W.  A.  Nettleton. 


Metallurgical  Notes.  By  Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Published  by  the  Boston  Testing  Laboratories.  44(»  Tre- 
mont  Street.  Boston,  Mass.      Price,  $2..'>0. 

This  book  marks  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  in- 
struction in  metallurgy,  and  gives  a  carefully  planned  series  of  ex- 
periments which  cover  many  of  the  fundamental  principles.  The 
experiments  are  so  arranged  as  to  compel  the  greatest  amount  of 
thinking  and  of  careful  and  exact  observation,  and  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  play  or  mechanical  side  of  laboratory  practice.  Mudi 
general  instruction  is  also  given,  and  the  reasons  lor  each  step  are 
stated  clearly  and  concisely.  References  are  given  copiously,  and  a 
good  index  makes  the  book  useful  for  reference.  We  heartily 
commend  it  to  every  student  of  metallurgy. 

American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Associa- 
tion. Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention,  1902. 
This  volume  contains  the  rules  and  record  of  business,  lists  of 
subjects  and  committees,  in  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention of  last  spring.  Among  the  papers  are  several  of  special 
value,  as  follows :  "Improvement  of  Grades  and  Alignment" ; 
"Ties.  Timber  Supply,  and  Preservation  of  Wood"  ;  "Rail  Sections, 
Yards  and  Terminals,  and  Coaling  Stations."  There  are  also 
other  important  papers,  but  these  are  mentioned  as  being  specially 
worthy  of  preservation.  Thoroughness  and  business-like  pro- 
cedure characterize  the  work  of  this  organization,  and  its  proceed- 
ings constitute  the  best  available  record  of  present  practice  in 
maintenance  of  way.  Presumably  copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  L.  C.  Fritch,  Room  15G2.  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
Showing    Operation    of    Institution    and    its    Present    Condition. 
7.S2-pages,  Svo.   profusely   illustrated,   with   insert   plates.      I'ub- 
lished   by   the   Government  Printing  Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 
For  sale  at  cost. 

This  popular  volume  for  1001  contains  fifty  articles  nearly  all 
prepared  by  masters  of  tae  respwtive  subjects,  telling  in  clear  and 
interesting  language  of  the  latest  progress  in  all  the  princijtal 
branches  of  knowledge.  "Bodies  Smaller  than  .\toms,"  "The 
(Jreatest  Flying  Creature,"  and  "The  Fire  Walk  Ceremony  of 
Tahiti,"  give  evidence  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in 
the  report.  Wireless  telegraphy,  transatlantic  telephoning,  and 
the  telephonograph  are  discussed  by  experts  in  electrical  progress. 
Attention  ought  also  to  be  called  to  papers  on  utilization  of  the 
sun's  energy,  the  Bogosloff  volcanoes  of  Alaska,  forest  destruction, 
irrigation,  and  the  submarine  boat. 

Graphic  Method  of  Solving  Certain  Questions  in  Arithmetic  or 
Algebra.  By  George  L.  Vose,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  Bowdoin  College.  Van  Nostrand  Science  Series.  Second 
edition.      02  pages,,  with  numerous  diagrams.      Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  reprint  of  the  valnable  article 
which  appeared  in  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine  for  June. 
1875.    The  method  described  is  the  one  that  originated  in  and  was 


suggested  by  simple  mechanical  movements,  but  was  shown  to  be 
applicable  to  very  intricate  and  complicated  movements,  and  has 
been  used  to  a  very  large  extent  for  a  great  many  years  by  rail- 
road companies  for  the  adjustment  of  the  running  times  of  trains. 
The  method  set  forth  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  being 
still  in  use  on  a  large  number  of  the  prominent  roads  of  this 
country.  This  second  edition  of  the  work  will  bring  it  again  into 
print,  so  that  it  will  be  available  for  those  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mechanics  Problems.  For  Engineering  Students.  By  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Tufts  College.  Svo, 
155  pages,  illustrated.  Published  by  the  p]ngineering  News 
Publishing  Company.  New  York,  1902.      Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  presents  a  very  complete  list  of  500  problems,  with 
answers,  relating  to  applied  mechanics.  They  are  similar  to  prob- 
lems presented  in  many  text-books,  but  many  of  these  have  been 
developed  from  the  conditions  of  actual  practice,  and  thus  are 
intended  to  fulfill  all  requirements  for  thorough  and  interesting 
instruction  in  the  applications.  This  volume  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  text-books  or  lecture  notes,  but  rather  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  them,  in  order  to  correlate  more  closely  the 
every-day  practical  examples  with  the  important  laws  of  mechanics. 
The  problems  have  been  arranged  by  subjects  in  the  following 
order.  Work,  Force  and  Motion,  which  order  is  considered  the  best. 
A  very  complete  and  well-arranged  index  to  the  problems  is  ap- 
pended. 


.Manual  for  Steam  Engineers  and  for  Owners  of  Steam  Apparatus 
(Manuel  du  t'haulfiur-Mccatiicicn  et  du  Froprietaire  d'Appareils 
a  Vapcur).  By  Henri  Mathieu.  Controleur  Principal  des 
Mines.  Inspccicur  des  Appareils  a  Vapcur  de  la  Seine,  etc.  Sec- 
ond edition,  entirely  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  892  Svo 
pages.  Printed  in  French.  Profusely  illustrated.  Published 
bytjh.   Beranger,  15  Rue  des  Saints-Peres,  Paris,  France. 

This  is  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  subjects  of  steam,  steam 
generation  and  steam  engines,  with  particular  reference  to  modern 
French  practice.  No  pretentions  are  made  toward  a  .scientific 
treatment,  the  work  being  addressed  more  to  practical  men  and 
toward  a  practical,  though  very  complete,  treatise  on  apparatus. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — Boilers  and  Receivers : 
Engines.  Valves,  etc.,  and  Laws  and  Legislation  governing  the  use 
of  steam.  Only  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  locomotive,  the 
work  being  essentially  devoted  to  stationary  practice,  but  as  an 
exposition  of  the  details  of  engines  and  steam  machinery  it  is  not 
to  be  excelled. 


Machine  Shop  Arithmetic.  A  Pocket  Book  of  Practical  Problems. 
By  Fred  H.  Colvin  and  Walter  L.  Cheney.  Third  edition,  1902. 
131  pages,  with  diagrams  and  tables.  Published  by  the  Derry- 
Collard  Company,  256  Broadway,   New  York.       Price,  50c. 

'lais  valuable  little  work  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  to  bring 
it  up  to  modern  practice  in  every  particular.  It  contains  chapters 
on  the  foundation  principles  of  arithmetic,  on  square  root,  cube 
root,  and  principles  of  screw-cutting  in  lathes,  in  which,  instead  of 
triving  just  rules  and  examples,  it  is  endeavored  to  show  why  each 
step  is  taken,  so  as  to  assist  the  reader  in  reasoning  out  problems 
instead  of  following  rules  implicitly.  Explanations  in  clear  lan- 
unage  of  the  prineiples  on  which  the  methods  of  solution  are 
founded  are  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  are  what  give  it  espe- 
cial value.  We  cannot  refrain  upon  commenting  also  upon  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  the  binding  and  typographical  work  were 
handled ;  the  quality  of  the  paper  is  excellent  and  the  binding  is 
very  attractive.  The  high-grade  work  exhibited  in  this  little  vol- 
ume bespeaks  a  bright  future  for  the  Derry-Collard  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Colvin  is  president. 


The  Design  of  Simple  Roof-Trusses  in  Wood  and  Steel.  With  an 
Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Graphic  Statics.  By  M.  A. 
Howe,  C.  E..  Prof,  of  C.  E.  at  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  129 
pages.  Svo.  illustrated.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  43 
East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York.      Price,  $2. 

This  book  was  written  to  bring  together  into  small  compass  all 
the  essentials  re<iMired  in  properly  designing  ordinary  roof-tru.sses 
in  wood  and  steel.  At  jtresent  such  information  is  widely  scat- 
tered and  does  not  exist  in  a  single  book,  so  that  it  was  thought 
this  work  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  for  students  of  engineering 
who  have  not  devoted  particular  attention  to  civil  engineering 
studies.  It  will,  however,  do  more  than  this — it  will  meet  the 
demands  of  the  great  number  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  technical  etlucation,  as  it  gives  clearly  and  concisely  all 
the  information  necessary  and.  besides,  presents  three  actual  ex- 
amples  of  complete  designs   for   wood   and   steel   roof-trusses   all 
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worked  out  in  detail  for  a  guide  to  future  designs.  It  contains 
very  little  mathematics  that  cannot  be  easily  comprehended,  and 
gives  in  the  appendix  a  large  list  of  tables  regarding  roof  cover- 
ings, the  various  structural  materials  and  properties  of  the 
various  commercial  shapes.  This  work  is  arranged  in  the  con- 
venient and  practical  manner  that  we  like  to  see,  and  is  highly 
recommended  to  anyone  desiring  such  information. 


"Jeffrey  Water  Elevators"  is  the  title  of  a  recent  special  cata- 
logue from  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  illustrat- 
ing and  describing  various  systems  of  raising  water  developed  by 
them.  Chain  bucket  water-elevators  for  operation  by  power  are 
shown  geared  for  horse-power  or  other  driving  methods. 


A  Manual  of  Drawing.  By  C.  E.  Coolidge,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Machine  Design,  Sibley  College.  Cornell  University.  92 
l>;is:es,  8vo ;  10  full-page  plates.  Published  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons    4^  East  Nineteenth  street.  New  York.      Price.  $1. 

I'robably  no  branch  of  engineering  has  had  more  books  written 
jihuul  it  tliiiii  that  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  with  more  indifferent 
sucie-ss.  Tlie  great  majority  of  such  books  are  mere  compilations 
into  book  form  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  of  some 
instructor,  without  purpose  other  than  that  of  presenting  the  entire 
subject  in  restricted  space,  with  the  result  that  too  little  of  any 
part  is  given.  The  above-named  book  by  Mr.  Coolidge  is  not  an 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field,  but  is  a  small  work  of  92  pages 
with  a  definite  punwse  to  fulfil,  viz.,  that  of  presenting  to  students 
a  single-standard  drafting-room  system.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
sent this  subject  by  lectures  in  the  class-room  without  more  or  le.ss 
confusion  to  the  student,  and  so  the  object  sought  here  is  to  present 
a  single  .system  and  to  do  it  thoroughly  and  well.  The  first  80 
pages  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  an  exposition  of  standard 
drawing  materials,  instruments  and  methods  of  using  them ;  the  re- 
mainder is  devoted  to  instructions  regarding  commercial  mechanical 
drawings,  and  is  accompanied  by  10  full-page  plates  at  the  back  of 
the  book.  The  work  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  Incomplete,  for 
which  reason  every  other  page  is  left  blank  to  permit  the  addition 
of  notes  as  found  necessary.  This  book  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  reclaim  the  technical  graduate  of  the  future  from  his 
present  state  of  educated  helplessness  and  substitute  the  practical 
education  so  universally  desired. 


Tlie  I>erry-Collard  Company,  of  256  Broadway.  New  York,  have 
issued  a  44-page  pamphlet  giving  a  carefully  selected  list  of  books 
for  niiirojul  men.  The  method  pursued  by  this  company  is  to  send 
auy  book  desired,  on  approval,  to  be  paid  for  if  retained  and  to  be 
returned  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  the  one  wanted.  The  pamphlet 
gives  the  titles  of  hooks,  the  prices  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  work.  It  would  pay  the  railroads  of  this 
country  to  supply  their  mechanical  department  drawing  rooms 
with  books  from  this  list. 


Motor  and  Trailer  Trucks. — This  is  the  title  of  Record  of  Recent 
Construction  No.  38  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  which 
describes  the  development  of  the  electric  motor  trucks  of  those 
builders  and  illustrates  a  large  number  of  trucks  for  American  and 
English  passenger  service  of  elevated  and  underground  roads  and 
also  for  the  heavier  class  of  electric  interurban  service.  This  firm 
have  applied  to  the  construction  of  these  trucks  their  long  experi- 
ence in  locomotive  work,  and  the  pamphlet  is  an  interesting  record 
of  their  progress  and  practice. 


The  Ferguson  Portable   Heater  and   Kindler  is  described   in   a 
pamphlet  received  from  the  Railway  Materials  Company,  Old  Col- 
ony Building.     This  device  has  been  on  the  market  only  two  years 
and   has   been   adopted  by   38  railroads   in  the   United   States  for 
many  important  operations  in  connection  with  car  and  locomotive 
repairs.      The   machine  consists    of   a    tank    mounted    on    wheels, 
which  is  connected  to  a  source  of  supply  of  compressed  air,  and  a 
very  hot  flame  is  produced  by  a  portable  burner  attached  to  a  hose, 
the  flame  of  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  air  and  the 
cheapest  grade  of  crude  petroleum.    The  portability  of  the  machine 
and  the  convenience  in  operation  and  regulation  render  the  device 
exceedingly  convenient  for  emergency  roundhouse  repairs,  such  as 
heating  lo<omotive  frames  for  bending,  straightening  bent  ashpans, 
shimming  tires,  heating  tires  for  removal,  and  similar  work.     The 
heater  is  also  used  in  repairing  steel  cars  where  an  inten.se  local 
heat  is  require<l  for  bending  distorted  plates  and  members.      An- 
other use  is  lightin-'  fires  on  locomotives.    The  remarkable  success 
obtained  by  the  Ferguson  furnaces  manufactured  by  this  concern 
is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  success  of  this  new  device. 


Steel  as  a  substitute  for  wood  in  laths  is  making  rapid  progress 
ill  building  construction.  The  Cambridge  Rigid  Reversible  Metal 
I^ath  is  made  of  steel  and  is  well  suited  for  either  inside  plaster  or 
outside  cement  construction.  It  is  proof  against  fire,  damp,  cracks, 
vermin  and  sound.  For  inside  work  it  is  permanently  protected 
by  the  plaster  and  for  outside  work  permits  of  cement  construc- 
tion, giving  the  appearance  and  durability  of  stone.  This  lath  is 
the  subject  of  an  illustrate<l  folder  received  from  the  American 
Siieet  Steel  Company,  Battery  Park  Building.  New  York,  the  man- 
rfa<*t«rers. 


The  Rand  Drill  Company,  128  Broadway,  New  York,  have 
issued  a  new  catalogue  of  "Imperial  Air  Compressors."  This 
pamphlet  contains  a  thorough  description,  with  detailed  informa- 
tion, of  "Imperial,"  Type  10  and  Type  11  air  compressors.  Type 
10  is  a  horizontal  machine,  combining  the  many  special  features  of 
the  machinery  of  this  firm,  and  Type  11  is  a  vertical  machine  to 
meet  requirements  of  compactness,  simplicity  and  strength.  The 
"Imperial"  unloader  is  also  described.  Tables  are  included,  giving 
the  capacity,  indicated  horse-power,  dimensions  and  weights  of 
these  machines  in  various  sizes. 


Thread  milling  machines  are  des<-ribed  in  an  illustrated  catalogue 
which  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  have  preitared  for  distribution. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  pamphlet,  of  which  the  company  should  be 
proud.  It  presents  the  subje<'t  of  thread  milling,  describes  the 
machine,  illustrates  the  proper  method  of  driving  it,  and  shows  by 
beautiful  engravings  the  product  which  it  will  turn  out.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  produce  a  method  of  cutting  threads  which  will  be 
better,  more  accurate  and  more  economical  in  perforraan<*e  than 
the  engine  lathe  methods  which  have  been  use<i  for  thirty  years. 
The  following  results  were  sought  :  Uniformity,  exact  pitch, 
smooth  finish,  large  output,  low  cost,  and  these  to  be  secured  with 
unskilled  labor.  The  saving  made  possible  by  thread  milling  is 
estimated  at  from  2.5  to  i>00  per  cent.  Tlie  pamphlet  opens  with  a 
clear  and  c-oncise  des<ription  of  the  machines,  the  cutters,  fittings 
and  driving  nie<hanism.  It  then  presents  engravings  of  the  product, 
including  threaded  rods,  solid  end  springs,  worms  and  spiral  gears. 
Following  the.se  are  tables  of  gears  for  English  and  metric  threads, 
tables  for  .setting  the  cutters,  and  the  pamphlet  closes  with  an  illus- 
trated description  of  the  automatic  cutter-grinder  designed  specially 
for  these  machin*^,  which  renders  the  sharpening  of  the  cutters  an 
easy  task.  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  product  of  the 
firm,  and  the  presentation  in  the  i)amphlet  is  in  every  way  worthy. 
Better  engravings  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  pamnhlet  is  an  example  to  machine-tool  builders. 


The  name  of  the   Broderick   &   Bascom   Rope  Company,   of   St. 
Louis,  has  been  long  associated  with  successful  practice  in  the  use 
of  wire  ropes,  and  any  contribution   from   them  on   this  subject 
cttmmands    attention.       A    handsome    pamphlet    entitled    "Under- 
ground Wire  Rope  Haulage"  has  just  been  prepared  fttr  them  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Rolfe.      It  presents  the  successful  application  of 
this  system  in  the  workings  of  the  Coal   Valley  Mining  Company, 
at  Sherrard  and  Cable,  HI.,  and  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
literature  of  this   kind  that   we  have  seen.      The   pamphlet   shows 
the  relation  between  wire-roj)e  haulage  and  the  outi)ut   of  mines, 
especially  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  an  inexpensi\e  and  effective 
method  of  collecting  the  cars  to  a  central   point.     The  conditions 
of  mining  require  absolute  reliability,  and  that  is  given  by  this 
method.      Three    systems    are    described — the    inclined    plane,    the 
endless  rope,  and  the  tail  rope.     These  are  illustrated  by  excellent 
engravings  made  from   flaVhlight  photographs  taken  in  the  mines. 
The  descriptions  are  of  actual  construction,  and  the  commercial 
<luPstion   of  comparison  between  mule   and   rope   haulage    is   pre- 
sented.     This   pamphlet   will    interest   mine  oflicers   and   also   en- 
sjineers   who  are   engaged    in    work   requiring   wire   ropes   for   any 
purpose.     An  interesting  case  of  an  old  rope,  after  it  had  been  in 
continuous  service  for  four  years,  is  illustrated.     Tlie  address  of 
the  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company  is  809  North  Main  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Copies  may  be  bad  on  application. 
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"Troprnas"  steel  castings  are  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
l>aniiililet  received  from  the  American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry 
Company.  Tiiis  process  of  making  cast  steel  is  specially  adapted 
lo  the  manufacture  of  small  castings  which  may  be  use<l  in  place  of 
forgings  and  malleal)le  and  gray  iron  castings.  In  the  i)ami»hlet  the 
prtK-ess  is  describe«l  and  the  merits  of  this  steel  are  set  forth.  On 
every  page  is  an  engraving  illustrating  a  very  hirge  variety  of  cast- 
ings for  which  this  metal  is  used.  As  a  substitute  for  forgings  this 
metal  saves  the  labor  of  forging;  as  a  substitute  for  uialleiible  and 
gray  iron  forgings  it  offers  a  better  material,  with  greater  strength 
and  ductility. 


The  monthly  publication,  l»ixon's  (haidiite.  for  December,  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  experiments  by  I'rof.  W.  F.  M. 
<;oss.  of  I'urdue'l'nivei-sity.  in  the  use  of  Dixon's  graphite  in  air- 
brake equipment.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  the  r>0-car 
train  e<|uipment  at  the  university.  The  exiH'riments  covered  the 
use  of  vaseline  without  graphite,  graphite  without  vaseline,  and 
tinally  the  use  of  graphite  and  vaseline.  The  experiments  are  not 
only  of  interest  but  of  value  to  all  who  are  connected  with  or  in- 
ten'st«Hl  in  locomotive  engineering.  The  important  conclusions  of 
the  test  may  be  stated  as  follows:  .  1.  Graphite  alone  is  not  a 
sulht  ient  lubricant  for  trijiie  valves.  2.  After  graphite  has  Ix'en 
well  rubbed  into  the  working  surfaces  of  the  valves,  and  after  this 
proress  has  iR'en  follitwed  by  thorough  oiling  with  vaseline,  the 
.iiiion  of  the  triplf-.  was  more  dtlicate  and  more  rapid  than  wiiii 
\a-eline  alone,  prior  tr»  ilir  use  of  the  graphite.  3.  The  presence 
t>f  the  graphite  on  the  metal  ►Jurfaces  of  the  valves,  when  o])erated 
with  vaseline  as  a  normal  lubricant,  serves  to  improve  their  action 
in  a  marked  degree.  » 

The  Crane  Company.  Chicago.  III.,  have  recently  issued  a  pocket 
edition  of  their  comi>lete  catalogue.  The  contents  are  practically 
identical  with  those  of  their  ret-ently  issued  general  catalogue, 
iheir  standard-pressure  valves  and  cocks  in  brass  and  iron  being 
illusinited  and  described,  its  well  as  their  very  complete  line  of 
liftings,  their  high,  medinm  and  low-pressure  fittings,  gate  valves 
and  Hange  fittings,  and  engineers',  steam  and  gas-fitters'  tools  and 
supplies.  This  little  volume,  which  is  4%  by  7  inches  in  size,  has 
h»i  pages,  and  is  bound  in  buckram,  making  it  a  very  serviceable 
handbook.  It  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  home  office  or  to  any  of  the  branch  offices  of  the 
comi)any. 


The  Case  Siraui  Iwigine. — The  \ew  Hritain  .Machine  Company, 
of  N<'>v  r.riiain.  <'<!!ii.  l;a\e  prepared  a  4t(-page  pamphlet  illus- 
trating and  describing  ihe  Case  automatic  high-speed  engine  built 
by  them.  This  engiiu'  is  c«in.structed  in  three  forms,  all  embo<lying 
the  s.ime  prim  iples.  The  lirsl  is  a  pedestal  engiiu',  for  attach- 
Micnt  to  a  floor  or  fo(ui<lation  ;  the  sec<»nd  is  a  bracket  engine,  to 
be  lioltefi  to  n  wall,  and  the  tliird  is  a  hanger  engine,  a  novelty 
originated  aurl  niauuf.utun'd  by  this  company,  to  be  bolted  to  an 
overhead  b«am.  These  engines  are  built  in  a  large  variety,  and  are 
s|K'cially  adapted  to  use  in  direct-connet  ted  generator  sets.  The 
pampidet  is  one  of  the  most  complete  we  have  seen  on  the  subject 
of  I  he  small  stiam  engine,  and  in  it  are  illustrated  a  number  of  in- 
teresting aiti)lications.  Co|)ies  of  tile  paiuphlet  may  be  had  upon 
aiiplication. 


The  (Jafes  IJock  and  Ore  1ireak«'r  is  well  known  all  over  the 
worM  for  its  simi)le  < oiistruction.  great  capacity  .ind  durability. 
Over  .'•.(KM*  of  these  machines  are  now  in  use  in  ail  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  stat"ment  alone  is  sufficient  ground  for  im- 
plicit confidence  in  tliis  machine  antl  the  concern  manufacturing  it. 
l''nder  the  title  of  "Mining  Machinery"  the  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany have  issued  three  pamphlets  devoted  to  these  crushers,  and 
they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  requiring  crushing  ma- 
chinery. Hook  No.  1  illustrates  and  describes  tlie  construction  of 
the  crushers  in  detail,  and  also  presents  the  new  "Style  D"  ma- 
chine. The  (Jates  works  have  been  engaged  for  twenty  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  gyrat  )ry  crushers,  and  (luring  that  time  they 
have  not  lost  an  opportunity  to  api»ly  their  intimate  kiuiwledge  of 
the  J".'(|uire!uents  of  this  class  of  machinery  to  its  improvenu>nt. 
The  word  "gyiiitory"  indicates  the  character  of  the  mcM-hanism. 
The  material  is  crushed  between  a  cone  ui»ou  a  gyratory  shaft 
r.nt]  a  shell  n'bicb  forms  a  part  of  a  very  strong    case.     The  shaft 


is  vertical  and  its  upper  end  is  rigidly  held  in  a  bearing  while 
the  lower  cud  is  gyrated  by  means  of  a  gear-driven  eccentric.  The 
crushing  cone  impinges  against  the  sides  of  the  shell,  its  motion 
causing  it  to  continually  approach  and  recede.  The  crushing  is 
done  against  a  concave  surface  of  the  shell,  which  tends  to  make 
the  broken  parts  take  a  cubical  form.  This  form  of  machine. 
owing  to  its  circular  construction,  has  abouj  three  times  the 
capacity  of  the  jaw  tyi)e  of  machines.  Other  advantages  claimed 
for  it  cjver  the  jaw  machines  are  finer  crushing,  absence  of  vibra- 
tion, and  mucfi  less  power  required  for  driving.  For  crushing 
ballast  and  i>rei)aring  broken  stone  for  concrete  these  m.ichines 
are  specially  well  adapted.  They  are  made  in  sizes  up  to  a  capacity 
of  l.'iO  tons  of  road  material  per  hour,  and  these  operate  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  *J  cents  per  ton.  Tliis  concern  also  manufactures 
sami)le  grinders,  line  crushers,  hoists,  screens,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  this  class  of  machinery.  liook  No.  4  describes  com- 
plete cru.shing  plants,  and  another  pamphlet  contains  a  list  of 
users  of  the  machines  and  letters  reporting  satisfactory  operation. 
One  judmiuent  feature  of  the.se  is  the  testimony  with  refercMice  to 
durability  and  low  cost  of  repairs.  Farther  information  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Chicago.   111. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 


Tile  Q.  &  C.  (\>mpany  have  shipi>ed  from  their  factorj-  at  Chi- 
cago Heights,  HI.,  one  of  their  largest  special  metal  sawing  ma- 
chines to  the  United  States  Government,  to  be  used  at  the  navy 
yard  at  Cavite,  Manila. 


II.  r..  I'ndirwood  &  Co..  manufacturers  of  sjjccial  tools  for  rail- 
way repair  shops,  102.">  Hamilton  street,  IMiiladelphia.  inform  us 
that  Mr.  Daniel  W.  I'edrick  is  no  longer  connected  with  or  inter- 
ested in  any  way  with  the  "I'edrick  &  Ayer  Company.  His  entire 
lime  is  now  given  to  H.  li.  Underwood  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  he  is 
the  senior  i)artner.  He  has  been  a  partner  of  this  firm  since  its 
organization  and  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  portable  cylin- 
der boring  bars  and  other  portable  tcx)ls  for  railroad  shops,  of  the 
same  high  grade  and  quality  as  he  did  when  connected  with  the 
I'l-clriik  iV  Ayer  Comiiany. 


The  Stewart  Hartshorn  Comjjany,  February  1,  will  move  their 
.\ew  Ycuk  stock  rtxmis  to  No.  7  I^afayette  i)lace,  one  block  ea.st  of 
liroadway.  between  Great  Jones  street  and  Kast  Fourth  street,  a 
(ciitral  location  for  all  interested.  For  the  past  thirty-four  years 
Hartshorn  sli;ide  rollei's  Iiave  been  in  stock  at  480  IJroadway.  a 
IcM-ation  well  known  to  the  trade,  and  although  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see  old  firtus  move,  it  was  deemed  best  by  the  company  in  this 
case.  Trade  has  been  increasing,  as  well  as  dematids  for  the  many 
improvements  which  the  company  has  brought  into  the  construc- 
tion of  their  shade  rollers  and  accessories,  so  that  in  order  to  c-arry 
the  neces.sary  stock  for  immediate  shipment  in  New  York  it  was 
found  ne<*essary  to  acquire  much  larger  storerooms.  At  No.  7 
Lafavette  j)lace  the  main  storeroom  is  on  the  ground  floor,  besides 
which  the  comi*any  will  also  occupy  the  basement,  which  is  e(pial 
in  area  to  the  main  storeroom.  This  gives  more  than  double  the 
space  formerly  occupied  so  long  on  Ilroadway.  and  here  will  be 
carried  a  full  line  of  new  groove  tin  and  improved  wood  rollers,  as 
well  as  the  older  styles  of  Hartshorn  shade  rollers,  which  are  still 
called  for  by  some  dealers.  Resides  these,  a  full  line  of  shade- 
roller  brackets,  jiin  ends,  shade  dasjis,  bottom  roller  clii)S.  catch 
jtulleys.  etc.,  will  be  found;  al-so  models  showing  the  various 
methods  of  placing  shades  properly  in  pasition.  To  these  new 
stock-rooms  the  Stewart  Uart-shorn  Company  cordially  invite  their 
friends.  With  more  room  and  fuller  stock,  quick  demands  can  be 
promptly  met.  In  future,  as  in  the  past.  large  shipments  will  Xtc 
made  directly  from  the  company's  factories  in  East  Newark. 


WANTKD,  .V  I'OSITION,  after  January  1st,  1903,  by  an  archi- 
tect and  civil  engineer;  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  designing 
and  detailing  of  large  buildings  and  railroad  shops.  Will  refer,  by 
permission,  to  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  shops,  at  Collinwood.  Ohio, 
a  descrijition  c»f  which  is  now  being  published  in  The  American  Ku- 
gineer.  Address  M.,  care  Editor  American  Engineer,  140  Nassau 
street.  New  York. 
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NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  AND  CAR   SHOPS. 


COLLINWOOD,   Ohio. 


L.vKE  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  R.vilway. 


V. 


Tilt;  JiACiiiNE  Tool  Eguii'MENT. 


rOWER   FOR    THE    TOOLS. 

\\\\v\\  the  design  of  the  machine  tool  equipment  and  lay- 
uuf  Kir  the  machine  shops  at  Collinwood  was  under  consid- 
er.it  ion  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  w^s  occasioned  by  the  gen- 
eral starcity  of  information  and  data  available  regarding  the 
))t)\\riiiig  of  most  kinds  of  machine  tools,  and  the  best  methods 
of  (liiving  thetn.  A  large  amount  of  study  was  necessary  to 
iH-rCect  these  details  and  to  arrive  at  the  best  possible  solutions 
oi  tlio  questions,  particularly  as  there  was  at  the  time  very 
liiliv  precedent  to  follow. 

I'idlisildy  the  most  itnportant  question  was  the  powering  of 
111.'  tools.  A  large  amount  of  very  Vdluftble  data  was  gath- 
ered on  this  subject  during  the  original  investigations,  in 
••tumt'cUon  with  the  determination  of  the  generator  capacity 
iKvi'Ksajy  to  be  installed  in  the  central  power  plant  to  operate 
Ihe  entire  power  system.  The  power  that  would  be  required  to 
nni  <"H(  h  of  the  machine  tools  to  be  installed  at  the  ^hops  was 
lan-fully  estimated  from  the  best  of  the  data  obtainable,  for 
'lie  purpose  of  first  determining  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
pioi)er  sizes  Of  InOtort!  f^r  running  them.  These  estimated 
I'owor  inputs  were  based  upon  the  full-load  capacities  of  the 
rcsixvtive  tools — a  value  which  is  rather  indefinite  with  most 
luacliine  tools,  being  dependent  usually  upon  the  product  of 
the  size  of  the  heaviest  cut  and  the  highest  cutting  speed,  or, 
ill  other  words,  upon  the  highest  rate  of  removal  of  metal. 
I  tic  estimated  required  powers  for  each  tool  installed  appear, 
a.s  adopted,  in  the  accompanying  tool  list  presented  on  pages 
\'l  and  43.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  list  of  direct-con- 
11. nod  tools  these  estimated  powers  appear  in  the  left-hand 
lolunin,  the  outside  column  to  the  extreme  right  indicating 
tli<'  sizes  of  motors  actually  applied  finally  to  each  of  the  tools. 
i  li.^  direct-connected  tools  are  equippea  with  motors  of  ca- 
!»»'  ities  anywhere  from  60  to  300  per  cent,  of  their  estimated 
I'.j'iired  powers,  according  to  the  tool  and  to  the  work  for 
^^'i  It  tliey  were  to  be  used.  This  diffei-ence  is  caused  by  the; 
•  ^"  >s  of  powering  required  by  the  multiple-voltage  system,-. 
■'''  "lil  be  afterwards  explained,  and  also  in  some  cases  by  the 
•'"'i ' '  tation  of  a  slightly  greater  power  to  be  required  than 
!'!■  '-niisiy  estimated. 
^'"  h    tools     as    planers,    shapers,    grinders,    blowers,    etc., 

_"'^  require  their  full  power  continuously  when  in  opera- 
'"«»  are  quipped  with  motors  of  exactly  100  per  cent,  of  their 
iiinxniium  powers.  In  the  cases  of  the  smaller  machine  tools 
\w;i>  •;  are  group-driven  from  line-shafting,  each  group  is 
Mfivtn  by  a  ceiling-type  line-shaft  motor  of  a  capacity  equal 

0  i'omething  less  than  the  sum  of  the  maximum  powers  of 

*'    liiR  tools  in  the  group,  the  desired  percentage  of  power  in 

^  i>M)tor  being  75  per  cent.:    this  percentage  was  not  ad- 

*''"^''  to,  however,  for  practical   reasons.     The   majority  of 


the  groups  were  equipped  with  motors  of  larger  sizes  than  had 
been  estimated  as  necessary  in  order  to  provide  in  advance 
for  extensions.  Some  of  the  groups  are  powered  as  high  as 
140  per  cent,  and  160  per  cent,  of  their  present  required  power. 
The  method  of  arriving  at  the  generator  capacity  neces- 
sary in  the  power  plant  to  take  care  of  the  machine  shop 
motors  is  interesting,  'ihe  motors  which  are  direct-connected 
to  machine  tools,  operating  with  variable  loads,  were  esti- 
mated to  require  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  rated  horse  power 
of  the  tool,  ihe  transmission  loss  l)eing  estimated  at  20  per 
cent;  this  made  the  power  actually  required  about  :'.<;  per  «ent. 
of  the  total  power.  The  constant-load  tools,  such  as  the 
planers,  blowers,  etc.,  were  figured  at  luO  per  cent,  of  their 
full  powers,  with  a  20  per  cent,  allowance  for  transmission 
losses.  The  group-driven  tools  were  estimated  to  require,  at 
their  motor,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  power  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  run  ail  the  tools  of  the  group  at  full  load,  this  figure 
including  all  losses  in  transmission,  both  electrical  and  me- 
chanical. The  total  crane,  turntable,  transfer  table  and  ele- 
vator load  that  the  power  plant  generators  will  be  called  upon 
to  carry  was  estimated  flatly  at  75  kilowatts,  a  quantity  based 
tipdn  experience  at  other  plants;  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
with  the  generous  overload  capacity  that  is  provided  in  the 
generators,  no  combination  of  circumstances  will  ever  arise  to 
cause  a  sufficient  overload  from  the  cranes  to  seriously  affect 

them.  :'^'^'-  ■  '';:;;:yv^;v/'/ :'; 

(;exer.\t«ir  c.vrAtm'  rtq hired. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  relation  of 
the  total  generator  capacity  arranged  for  in  the  power  plant 
to  the  total  power  actually  required  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  shop  for  both  lighting  and  machine  driving.  As 
will  be  recalled  from  the  description  of  the  power  plant  in 
our  November,  1902,  issue,  the  capacities  of  the  generators 
installed  are  400-kw.,  400-kw.  and  75-kw.,  making  a  total 
cap&city  of  875  kw.  (1,167  h.p.).  These  machines  are  all 
designed  to  easily  \sithstand  overloads  of  ji5  per  cent.,  and 
will  ej^en  carry  overloads  of  75  per  cent,  momentarily  with- 
out serious  inconvenience;  thus  the  power  plant  can  easily 
take  (are  of  a  steady  overload  of  1.094  kw.  (1.460  h.p.),  and 
may  withstand  momentarily  a  load  as  high  as  1,532  kw. 
(2,043  h.p.).  The  power  that  will  be  demanded  for  lighting 
and  machine  driving  in  the  various  departments  of  the  shops 
Is  given  in  the  table  appended  below,  subdivided  into  constant 
Ipads,   variable  loads,  cranes  and   lighting: 

ESTIMATE   OF   POWER   REQUIRED    .\T    COLLINW^OOD    SHOPS. 

X. — For  Machine-Tool  Driving— Constant  Load  : 

(Estimated— Load  factor,  100  per  cent.  ;    transmission  em- 

ciency.  80  per  cent.)  -■- «  n  40  o  ir™. 

Locomotive   shops   building. 4.5  H.  F.  4^^  Jj^^- 

Blacksmith   shop   building......  60  «P-  ^^iXfH' 

Car  shops  buildings    . . ,  .Vi  .v,  ,  .:  100  H.  f .  vj.  <  r-w. 

Total...:..*r..>^^Z&/:.'205lLP.  "  192.1  Kw. 

B  — For  Machine-Tool  Driving — Variable  Loads  :        .     .  _ 

(Estimated— Load    factor.   30   per   cent.;     transmission  ,em- 

ciency,  80  per  cent.)  ,in^H  P  201  1  Kw 

Locomotive  shops  building.  .  ..  Jl5.3H.  P.  iUi.i  KW. 

Blacksmith    shop   building 363.0  H.  P.  Jgf.l  Kw 

Oar   shops    buildings 451  .5  H.  P.  127.0  K». 

:.       Power  plant   (coal cru.shcr, etc.)  27.5  H.  P.  ^  __z1l 

?:^:V;    '  Total    ....,^,,.;,;,v.,v...;,.li^«;"r         "  4S7  9  Kw 

C-  For  Cran.<s.  Transfer  Tabic-..  Etc:  Power  Estimate^. 

100-ton  erecting  shop  traveling  crane ^o  ^w. 

.^0-ton  boiler  shop  traveling  crane i"  ^w. 

7V,   and  10-ton  locomotive  .shops  cranes........    »  »^*- 

Turntables,   72    ft.    (roundhouse   and  loco,   shops)    5  Kw. 

Transfer  tables,  75   ft.    (two  for  car  shops)    ^2  J>I' 

Elevator    (5,000-lb.   electric   for   storehouse) Z  Kw. 

Total  ...>,,.. ;.;.?- •••-rv 62.0  Kw. 

D— For  Electric  Lighting— All-Nighf  Load:  _„.„„,     i^n 

(Estimated— Load    factor    and   transmission    efBclency.    100 
per  cent,  total.)  ^^^    mcand'ts. 

Shops  and  shop  yard 33  152  27.4  Kw. 

Roundhouse   and    ya  rd .  .  .  .  -      6  2.4  1  <  .3  Kw. 

Transportation   department.    45  oQ  ju.u  k-w. 

Total   ^..84  «8  74.7  Kw. 
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E.^ — For  Ele<tric  Light ing-  Oroasional,  Day  Load: 

(Estimated  -Load    factor    and    transmission    cfflcicncy,    75 
per  cent,  total.) 

Arcs.   Incand'ts. 

Shops  and  shop  yard 249       1.136  154.6  Kw. 

Roundhouse  and  yard 

Transportation  dept.  yard..    ..  12  .4  Kw. 


Total -.;......  ........  .249      1.148  155.0  Kw. 

(Arc  lamps  estimated  as  r«HiuirJng  600  watts  each  and  in- 
candescent lamps  a.?  requiring  00  watts  each.) 


Grand  total ,.V*,.-ri*.* 921.7  Kw. 

This  figure,  921.7  kilowatts  (1.228.9  h.p.),  which  is  the  total 
expected  power  that  will  be  demanded  from  the  power  plant 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  operation,  is  only  about  5  per 
cent,  more  than  (he  total  rated  full-load  capacities  of  the  gen- 
erators, being  well  within  their  25  per  cent,  overload  capacity. 
The  probable  load  that  will  be  demanded  will  undoubtedly  be 
within  the  combined  capacity  of  the  two  larger  400-kw.  gener- 
ators, which  can  easily  carry  for  their  25  per  cent,  overload 
capacity  a  steady  load  of  1,000  kw.  (1,333.3  h.p.),  so  that  the 
smaller  75-kw.  dynamo  may  be  held  for  reserve  and  for  night 
service.  The  greatest  possible  total  load  that  could  be  brought 
upon  the  power  plant,  by  a  simultaneous  starting  at  full  load 
of  all  the  current-consuming  devices  upon  the  power  and 
lighting  systems,  is  about  1,880  kw.  (2,507  h.p.),  but  this  is 
a  totally  improbable  and  almost  impossible  combination. 

MKTHOI)  OF  APl'LYIXU   Mt)TOB  DBrVES. 

Neither  the  individual  motor-drive  nor  the  group-drive  sys- 
tem  was  given  absolute  preference  in  the  applications  of  elec- 
tric motors  for  driving  machine  fools  at  the  Clollinwood  shops. 
Individual  direct-connected  motors  were  installed  on  about 
three-eighths  of  the  machine  tools,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
entire  equipment  was  arranged  for  group  driving  from  line- 
shafting,  there  being  17  groups,  each  having  its  line-shaft 
driven  by  a  separate  constant-speed  motor.  Rather  than  the 
method  of  driving  by  individual  direct-connected  motors  hav- 
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ing  been  considered  the  ideal  condition  to  be  resorted  to  ex- 
clusively, group-driving  appears  to  have  received  the  prefer- 
epge,  inasmuA  as  tools  were  arranged  for  an  individual  drive 
only  when  the  advantages  to  be  gained  thereby  over  a  drive 
from  line-shafting  were  of  considerable  weight. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  favoring  the  ap- 
plication of  individual  direct-connected  motors  was  that  of  the 
locations  of  the  tools.  It  was  very  desirable  and  practically 
necessary  that  this  method  of  driving  be  applied  to  all  tools 
located  in  the  portions  of  fhe^hops  served  by  traveling  cranes, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  interference  that  would  otherwise  be 
caused  by  belting,  countershafting,  etc.,  and  also  where  the 
tools  are  scattered  and  isolated,  as  they  are  in  fhe  boiler  shop, 
it  was  found  to  be  cheapest  and  by  far  most  convenient  to 
apply  individual  drives.  The  latter  is  particularly  evident  when 
the  losses  of  power  that  would  have  occurred  in  the  neces- 
sarily long  stretches  of  line-shafting  are  considered,  and, 
moreover,  because  in  the  boiler  shop  it  would  practically  have 


driven  by  variable-speed  motors  include  the  heavier  lathes 
(28-in.  and  over),  the  larger  boring  mills,  the  horizontal  bor- 
ing machine,  the  larger  planers,  frame  slotter,  wheel  lathes, 
etc. 

TlIK   INUIVIDLAL    MOTOR   DBIVES. 

In  the  application  of  the  individual  motor  drives  to  the  ma- 
chine tools  it  was  necessary  to  carefully  consider  not  only  the 
adaptation  of  the  tool  to  the  drive,  but  the  electrical  questions 
as  well,  including  the  method  of  speed  control,  the  ranges  of 
speed,  etc.,  which  were  of  great  importance  on  account  of  their 
effect  upon  the  former  problem.  As  previously  stated,  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  system  of  multiple-voltage  speed  control  was, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  various  variable-speed  sys- 
tems, adopteu  and  the  necessary  generating  equipment  for  the 
four  voltages  installed  as  a  part  of  the  power  plant  equipment. 
The  critical  point  which  determines  the  practicability  of  this 
system  is.  however,  the  extent  of  the  range  of  speeds  to  be 
made  use  of  with  the  motors;    because  with  too  wide  a  range 
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been  necessary  to  have  used  one  motor  to  each  tool  even  if 
line-shafting  had  been  used. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  policy  adhered  to  in  the 
installation  was  that  individual  motor  drives  were  applied  to 
all  machine  tools  which  were  of  sufficient  size  so  that  the 
extra  expense  would  be  justified  on  account  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  variable  sijeeds  possible  with  them  on 
the  multiple-voltage  system.  It  was  thought  desirable  that 
machine  tools  requiring  5  horse-power,  or  over,  should  be  so 
equipped  to  take  advantage  of  the  multiple-voltage  system; 
this  was  done  on  all  the  larger  machines  with  the  exception 
of  the  quartering  machine,  some  of  the  planers  and  shapers. 
and  some  of  the  boring  mills,  drills,  grinders,  etc.  (tools  Nos. 
12.  15,  37,  38,  39,  42,  44,  45,  71,  72.  76.  82,  89  and  90— see  tool 
list),  which  are  individually  driven  by  constant-speed  motors 
on  account  of  not  requiring  the  variable  speeds.  The  car 
wheel  boring  machine  (tool  No.  77)  will  probably  be  changed 
over  for  a  multiple- voltage  drive.  The  above-mentioned  tools, 
equipped  with  constant  speed  motors,  might  have  been  group- 
driven  from  line-shafting,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  lo- 
cated In  the  heavy  tool  section  of  the  machine  shop,  which 
has  a  traveling  crane  service.    The  tools  that  are  individually 


of  speeds  the  sizes  of  the  motors  necessary  become  so  large  as 
to  render  the  system  too  expensive  and  very  inconvenient  of 
application. 

The  multiple-voltage  system  permits  of  ranges  of  speed  as 
wide  as  6  to  1,  and  even  up  to  10.  to  1;  but  if  it  were  de- 
sired, with  the  wider  ranges,  to  have  the  motors  exert  the 
same  power  at  the  lowest  speeds  as  they  would  be  required  to 
with  the  highest  speeds,  they  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
several  sizes  larger  than  necessary  if  only  the  higher  speeds 
were  to  be  used.  This  is  due  to  the  basic  principle  of  the 
operation  of  dynamo-electrical  machinery — that  the  capacity  is. 
almost  exactly  proportional  to  the  speed  at  which  the  machine 
operates;  so  that  the  slower  a  motor  runs  the  less  is  the  power 
delivered  with  safety.  If  a  motor  on  the  multiple-voltage  sys- 
tem be  designed  for  the  maximum  power  required  with  its 
slowest  speed,  then  in  delivering  the  same  amount  of  power  at 
speeds  six  or  ten  times  greater  it  would  be  working  at  only 
one-sixth  or  one-tenth  of  its  capacity,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
highest  speeds  the  motor  would  be  six  or  ten  times  too  large. 
The  objections  to  operating  an  electric  motor  at  full  load  at 
one  sixth  or  one-tenth  of  its  full  load  capacity  are  its  extremely 
low 'efficiency  in  the  use  of  power  at  small  loads,  and  the  me 
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conveniences  (mechanical)  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  machine 
many  times  too  large,  such  as  difficulty  of  supporting  the 
extra  weight,  vibration  and  momentum  of  the  heavier  rotating 
parts,  etc..  as  well  as  the  greater  expense  of  installing  a  large 
equipment. 

In  view  of  these  objections  to  the  wide  speed  range,  a  small 
range  of  speed  variation,  namely,  2.4:1,  was  adopted  for 
the  motors;  this  removes  almost  entirely  the  objections  to 
the  wider  ranges  by  permitting  the  use  of  motors  from  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  the  sizes  that  would  have  been  required 
to  obtain  full  power  through  the  6  to  1  or  10  to  1  ranges,  and, 
still,  the  possibility  of  using  the  motors  tnrough  ranges  of  6:1 
or  10:1,  when  on  light  work,  is  retained.  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  advantages  of  the  wider  ranges  have  been  retained  by  the 
applications  of  "back  gear"  attachments  in  the  motors'  drives, 
which  multiply  as  many  times  as  necessary  the  speed  range  at 
full  power  obtained  from  the  motor. 

In  many  cases  these  runs  of  gearing  have  been  so  chosen 
that  the  actual  ranges  of  speeds  possible  at  the  tool  are  from 
50  to  1,  or  even  100  to  1.    On  the  individually-driven  lathes 


the  advantages  of  the  several  methods  and  point  out  the  direc- 
tion of  possible  improvements.  •"'v^  r"'"^' ■  ;  •* 

The  conthijling  devices  have,  in  some  cases,  been  mounted 
on  stands  attached  to  the  floor  and  near  the  workman'^  htod. 
On  the  lathes  the  controllers  are  mounted  on  the  bed  under- 
neath  the  headstock,  and  are  operated  through  mechanical 
connections  by  a  handle  attached  to  the  lathe  carrtage,  and 
therefore  always  convenient  at  whatever  point  along  the  bed 
the  tools  may  be  working.  The  convenience  of  control  thus 
obtained  lends  Itself  in  the  highest  dejjyee  to  self-ediK^ation  on 
the  pari  of  the  workman  in  obtainiifg,  at  all  tipaes,  that  cut-^ 
ting  speed  which  will  give  the  best  results  with  each  particu- 
lar piece  of  work,  dnd  so  tends  to  increase  of  output. 

In  the  determinations  of  the  correct  ratios  of  the  various 
change  gears  for  the  back  gear  attachments  to  be  applied  to 
the  machine  tools,  a  diagram  showing  the  relation  of  cutting 
speeds  to  diameters  of  work  was  plotted  for  each  tool;  the 
diameters  of  work  were  laid  off  as  ordinates  andfithe  cutting 
speeds  as  abscissae.  Then  vector  lines,  laid  off  on  these  dia- 
grams corresponding  to  numbers  of  revolutions  of  the  spindles. 
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three  changes  of  gearing  are  provided  in  all,  in  addition  to  the 
lathe's  back  gears,  while  on  the  boring  mills  two  changes  were 
found  to  be    suflScient. 

The  adaptations  of  the  tools  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  electric  drives  were  left  mainly  to  the  tool  builders  them- 
selves to  decide,  as  a  result  of  which  there  are,  on  different 
tools,  several  different  methods  in  use  for  attaining  the  desired 
results.  In  nearly  every  case  the  motor  has  been  mounted  on 
brackets  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  connected 
to  the  driving  mechanism  through  as  many  alternative  trains 
of  gearing  as  the  case  has  required.  The  method  of  connecting 
through  any  desired  one  of  these  trains  varies;  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  is  done  by  sliding  change-gears  in  aud  out  of  mesh 
along  a  splined  shaft,  in  other  cases  the  different  gears  are 
picked  up  by  means  of  clutches,  while  in  still  others  sliding 
keys  or  drop  keys  are  used.  Also  in  some  cases  the  operation 
of  changing  the  gear  ratios  is  made  convenient  and  simple  by 
levers  so  arranged  as  to  connect  up  the  different  series  by  the 
positions  to  which  It  is  moved;  an  example  of  this  appears  in 
the  16-in.  Niles  Blotter  illustrated  on  page  47.  These,  as  well 
as  the  types  of  brackets  and  framing,  illustrate  the  ideas  of 
the  different  tool  builders,  and  experience  only  will  indicate 


prejscjit  gi;aphically  the  relations  between  the  cutting  speeds 
and  the  diameters  of  work  for  those  spindle  speeds.  Examples 
of  such  initial  diagrams  for  the  84-in.  Niles  driving  wheel 
lathes  and  the  28-in.  Pond  engine  lathes  are  presented  on  page 
46.  As  may  be  seen,  the  spindle  speed  for  each  vector  is 
named  upon  it  in  rev.  per  min.,  the  smaller  number  of  full 
lines  indicating  the  various  spindle  speeds  possible  with  belt 
drives  and  cone  pulleys,  while  the  dotted  lines  indicate  the 
greater  range  of  speeds  available  with  the  multiple-voltage 
system. 

Where  the  variation  in  the  number  of  revolutions  at  the 
spindle  of  a  tool  required  to  give  the  correct  cutting  speed 
over  the  range  of  diameters  of  work  to  be  handled  does  not  ex- 
ceed 2.4  to  1  no  change  gears  are  necessary,  as  that  variation 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  multiple-voltage  system  of  control 
and  the  full  6:1.  or  l(»:li  range  at  reduced  power  can  be  used 
for  variations  in  cutting  speed  only. 

Where  this  ratio  exceeds  2.4  to  1,  a  second  gear  ratio  diagram 
was  prepared,  having  revolutions  per  minute  as  abscissae,  and 
gear  ratios  as  ordinates;  diagonal  lines  were  drawn  on  these 
diagrams  to  represent  the  various  voltages  available  with  the 
multiple-voltage  system,  and  the  intersections  of  these  lines 
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ui«  been  <  onsWered  the  Ideal  conditioTi  to  he  resorted  to  ex- 
clusively, group-driving  appears  to  have  received  the  prefer- 
enoe,  inasmuch  as  tools  were  arranged  lor  an  individual  diiv*- 
only  \v1h>u  the  advantages  to  he  gained  thereby  over  a  drivf 
Horn  line  Shalt iug  were  of  considerable  weight. 

One  of  the  nu>st  important  «  unsidt'iatious  favoring  the  ap 
plication  of  individual  ilireet-tounected  motors  was  that  of  the 
!o<ations  of  the  tools.  It  was  very  desirable  an<l  pra<ii<a!ly 
u«'ies^ary  iliat  this  niethoil  of  driving  hv  ap])lied  lo  all  tools 
lotated  in  the  poitions  of  (he  sliops  served  by  traveling  cranes, 
in  order  to-:|>revent  th-e  interference  that  would  otherwise  be 
.atised  by  belting,  coutitersbafting.  ete.,  and  also  where  tlie 
tools  are  sratteiH^d  and  isolated,  as  fhey  are  in  the  boiler  sliop. 
it  was.  found  to  be  i  ii.'a|>«'.st  and  l)y  far  most  convenient  to 
apply  rndividiial  drives.  The  Tatter  is  part  ieularly  evident  when 
the  Josses  of  power  that  vrnnUl  liave  iweurreil  in  the  n<'ceK- 
sarily  lone  stretchess  of  line  shafting  are  ((mj.  Meied,  and. 
uioieo.yH'C,  because  in  the  boiler  shop  it  wonhl  practically  have 


driven    l>y  variald««-speed    motors    inciinie    the   heavier   lathes 

(I'S-in.  and  over>,  the  larger  boring  mills,  the  iiori/ontal  bor-, 
ing  luaihiiie,   the  hiiger   planers,  frame  slotter,   wheel    latiies,  : 

etc      ■.■-■-  •■■■y  ;■'.:■■:  .-..i?::  ■;■■/:  .-V..:;....-,;,  ..-•:•••;;:,.■ -i,^   v./  -.'>  •;•:;,' 

TIM':  iNnivitM  At.  not-itu  in:rvi:s.  ". 

In  the  appliiaiion  of  the  iiulividual  nioi«>r  drives  to  the  nia' .  ■ 
chine  tools  it  was  necessary  i»)  larefully  ronsiiler  not  only  the 
adaptation  «)f  the  tool  to  the  drive,  btit  the  elettrical  cpiestions 
as  well,  including  the  metJiod  of  speed  <ontr(d.  the  ranges  of 
sjjeed,  «'lc..  \vlii(  h  were  of  .yreat  important  e  on  account,  (d"  their 
t'ffect  upon  the  former  pr«)bleni.  As  jjievioiisly  stated,  tlifi 
CrockerWheeler  system  of  multiple-voltage  spee«|  control  was. 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  various  variable  speed  sys- 
tems. ado|»teu  and  the  necessary  generating  equipment  for  the 
four  voltages  installed  as  a  part  of  the  power  plant  equipment.  ' 
The  t  riiit  al  poiiii  \vlii(li  determines  the  practicability  of  this 
sysieni  is.  ho\ve\ei-.  the  extent  of  the  range  «d'  sf)eeds  to  be 
maile  us*'  of.  with  the  motors;    because  with  too  wide  a  range 
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been  HOci*sfsitry   to  have  used  oue  motor  to  each  tool  even  if 
Iine-*lihfting  liad  Iw^en  used. 

in  general  it  may  be  sai<l  that  liie  policy  adhered  to  in  tlie 
iustallatipn  wan  that  imlividual  motor  drives  were  applied  to 
all  machine  tools  whi«h  were  of  siiffieiem  si/.e  so  that  tlie 
e.xtra  «'.vp<nse  would  be  justified  on  ac<ount  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  variable  sjteeds  i)0ssible  with  them  on 
the  mnltlpfe-vol luge  system,  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
machine  tools  requiring  ."•  horsepower,  or  over,  should  be  so 
•  •quippei]  to  take  a<hantage  of  the  multiple-voltage  system; 
this  was  done  on  all  the  larger  machines  witli  the  exce|)tion 
of  the  quartering  machine,  some  of  the  planers  and  shapers. 
and  Some  of  the  boring  mills,  drills,  grinders,  etc.  (tools  Nos. 
l:'.  ir..  37,  38.  39.  42.  44,  4.".,  71.  72.  7»;.  !s2.  SU  and  yO— see  tool 
liBti.  which  are  individually  driven  by  constant-speed  mot(Ms 
an  account 'of  not  re«piiring  the  variable  speeds.  Tin-  car 
wheel  boring  machine  (tool  No.  77)  will  probably  be  changed 
over  for  a  mtiltiple-voltage  drh-e.  The  abovementioneil  tools, 
equiiipfd  with  constant  .sper-d  motors,  might  have  been  grouj)- 
driven  from  line-shafting,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  lo 
cated  la  the  heavy  tool  section  <]/  the  nuuhine  shop,  which 
has  a  traveling  crane  service.    The  tools  that  are  individually 

■■•'■■■  ■'/■^fe''-'v'^:v^>^^  ."  ':^^■"^'    '-'  \'^  •■'.  :'■' 


of  speeds  the  sizes  of  the  motors  neiessary  become  so  large  as 
lo  render  the  system  loo  exjiensive  and  very  iiiciuivenient  of 
apiilication. 

The  nuiltiide-v'jltage  syateni  permits  of  rangvs  of  st>eed  as 
wide  as  G  to  1.  and  even  uji  to  lo  to  i;  but  if  it  were  de- 
sired, with  the  wider  ranges,  to  have  the  motors  exert  the 
same  power  at  tho  lowest  speeds  as  they  would  be  requiretl  to 
with  the  highest  speeds,  they  would  neics.sarily  have  th  1»e 
several  sizes  larger  than  necessary  if  only  the  liigher  spee«ls 
were  to  be  used.  This  is  due  to  the  basic  principle  of  tlie 
operation  of  dynamo-electrical  machinery — that  tlie  rapacity  is 
almost  exactly  iu'o])ortional  to  the  speed  at  which  the  machine 
operates;  so  that  the  slower  a  motor  runs  the  less  is  the  power 
delivered  with  safety.  If  a  motor  on  tin-  multii)le  voltage  sys- 
tem be  designed  for  the  maximum  j<ower  retpiired  with  its 
slowest  speed,  then  in  delivering  the  same  amoufil  «)f  power  at 
speeds  six  or  ten  times  greater  it  would  be  working  at  only 
one-sixth  or  one-tenth  of  its  capacity,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
liighe.<t  speeds  the  motor  would  be  six  or  ten  times  too  larue. 
The  objections  lo  operating  an  electric  motor  at  full  load  at 
one  sixth  or  one-tenth  of  its  full  load  capacity  are  its  extremely, 
low  efficiency  in  the  use  of  power  at  small  loads,  and  the  me- 
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r,nivpni«'inos  ( niechanwal  >  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  ma«hine 
many  times  too  large,  such  as  difficulty  of  supporting  the 
extra  weight,  vibration  and  momentum  of  the  heavier  rotating 
(.arts,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  greater  expense  of  installing  a  large 
.■quipment. 

In  view  of  these  objections  to  the  wide  speed  range,  a  small 
range  of  speed  variation,  namely,  2.4:1,  was  adopted  for 
ilif,  motors;  this  removes  almost  entirely  the  objections  to 
th<'  wider  ranges  by  permitting  the  use  of  motors  from  onip- 
half  to  one  third  of  the  sizes  that  would  have  been  required 
to  obtain  full  power  through  the  «  to  1  or  10  to  1  ranges,  and, 
still,  the  possibility  of  using  the  motors  tnrough  ranges  of  «:! 
or  10:1.  when  on  light  work,  is  retained.  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  advantages  of  the  wider  ranges  have  been  retained  by  the 
appli<ations  of  "back  gear"  attachments  in  the  motors'  drives, 
which  multiply  as  many  times  as  necessary  the  speed  range  at 
full  power  obtained  from  the  motor. 

In  many  cases  these  runs  of  gearing  have  been  so  <'hosen 
that  the  actual  ranges  of  speeds  possible  at  the  tool  are  from 
5l»  to  1,  or  even  100  to  1.     On  the   individually-driven   lathes 


the  advantages  of  the  several  methoils  and  poiat  (mt  the  direc- 
tion of  possible  improvements.         ■¥        ;^  ■'  v^:     '  r:vV;^  *■  :.".i J 

The  controlling  devices  have.  In  some  cases,  been  mounted 
on  stands  attachpd  to  the  floor  and  near  the  workman's  hand. 
On  the  lathes  the  controilers  are  mounted  on  the  bed  under- 
neath the  hea«lstock.  an<l  are  oi>erated  through  mechanical 
conne«tions  bv  a  handh'  attached  to  the  lathe  carriage,  and 
therefore  always  conveiiiciu  at  whatever  i)oint  along  the  luil 
the  tools  may  be  working.  Tlw  convenieute  of  control  thut* 
obtained  lends  it.sdf  in  ih«"  highest  degre*»  to  self-edtuation  on 
the  part,  of  the  workman  in  obtaining,  at  all  times,  that  cuC-  . 
ting  speed  which  will  give  the  iM'st  results  with  .Ha<h  particu- 
lar piece  of  work,  and  so  tends  t<i  increase  of  output. 

In  the  determinations  of  the  t^rrect  ratios  of  the  various 
change  gears  for  the  ba«k  gear  aittachments  to  be  applied  t©"' 
the  machine  tools,  a  diagram  showing  the  relation  of  cutting 
speeds  to  diameters  of  work  was  plotted  for  each  tool;  the 
diameters  of  work  were  laid  off  as  ordinates  an<i  the  cutting 
speeds  as  absiissa-.  Then  ve<tor  lines,  laid  off  on  these  dia- 
grams corresponding  to  numbers  of  revohitions  of  the  spindl<»8j; 
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three  changes  of  gearing  are  provided  in  all.  in  addition  to  the      present   gra|)hically   the  relations   between   the  cutting  speeds 
lathes  ba<'k  gears,  while  on  the  boring  mills  two  changes  were 
toniid  to  be    sufficient. 

The  adaptations  of  the  tools  to  the  conditions  imiwsed  by 
the  electric  drives  were  left  mainly  to  the  tool  builders  them- 
selves lo  decide,  as  a  result  of  which  there  are.  on  different 
tools,  several  different  methods  in  use  for  attaining  the  desired 
results.  In  nearly  every  case  the  motor  has  been  mounted  on 
brackets  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  connected 
'o  the  driving  mechanism  through  as  many  alternative  trains 
"I  Kf'aring  as  the  case  has  required.  The  method  of  connecting 
tlirongh  any  desired  one  of  these  trains  varies;  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  is  done  by  sliding  change-gears  in  aud  out  of  mesh 
along  a  splined  shaft,  in  other  cases  the  different  gears  are 
picked  up  by  means  of  clutches,  while  in  still  others  sliding 
keys  or  drop  keys  are  used.  Also  in  some  cases  the  operation 
Jol  changing  the  gear  ratios  is  made  convenient  and  simple  by 
livers  so  arranged  as  to  eonnec  t  up  the  different  series  by  the 
positions  to  which  it  is  moved;  an  example  of  this  appears  in 
'he  Ki-iu.  Niies  slottei-  illustrated  on  page  47.  These,  as  well 
as  the  types  of  brackets  and  framing,  illustrate  the  ideas  of 
the  different  tool  builders,  and  experience  only   will    indicate 


and  the  diameters  of  w<uk  for  those  spindle  speeds.  Examples 
of  such  initial  diagrams  tor  the  K4-in  Niles  driving  wheel 
lathes  and  the  jsin.  Pond  engine  lathes  are  presented  on  page 
46.  As  may  be  seen,  the  spindle  speed  for  each  ve<-tor  is 
named  upon  it  in  i-ev.  per  min.,  the  smaller  number  of  full 
lines  indicating  the  various  spindle  speeds  po.ssible  with  belt 
drives  and  cone  pulleys,  while  the  dotted  lines  indicate  the 
greater  range  of  speeds  available  with  the  multiple-voluge 
system. /"••.•;•■:■.:  V.:.     •  _>,■  y-    '..•:.;>'"..■...• 

Where  the  variation  in  the  iiumlier  of  revohitions  at  the 
spindle  of  a  tool  rc^juired  to  give  the  correct  cutting  speed 
over  the  range  of  diameters  of  work  to  be  handled  does  not  ex- 
ceed  2.4  to  1  no  change  gears  are  ne<'essary.  as  that  variation 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  multiple-vcdtage  system  of  control 
and  the  full  ♦;:!.  or  l'i:i,  range  at  reduied  |)ower  ean  be  u.sed 
for  variations  in  ctitting  speed  only.        .  ^  ^  ■    . 

Where  this  ratio  exceeds  2.4  to  1.  a  second  gear  ratio  diagram 
was  prepared,  having  revolutions  per  minute  as  abscissae,  and 
gear  ratios  as  ordinates;  diagonal  lines  were  drawn  on  these 
diagrams  to  represent  the  various  voltages  available  with  the 
nuiltiple-voltage  sy.stem.   and  the    inlersec-tions   of  these   lines 
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OBAlt  RATIOB,  84-INCR  NILB8  WRBSL  UfTHB. 

HP.   Rpquircd   to   Drive 8 

Proposed     Motor     15         H.P. 

Motor  overloaded  25  per  cent =  18.75  H.P. 

with  the  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  any  of  the  gear 
ratios  have  for  their  ordinates  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  spindle  for  that  voltage  and  gear.  From  thi.s  diagram 
it  was  therefore  easy  to  lay  off  other  gear  ratios  so  as  to  ob- 
tain either  a  continuous  range  in  speed  or  a  series  of  speeds 
between  which  the  variation  is  practically  continuous.  Exam- 
ples of  these  gear  ratio  diagrams  are  also  shown  above, 
accompanying  the  above-mentioned  initial  diagrams  for  the 
wheel  lathes  and  engine  lathes,  all  of  which  required  speed 
ranges  greater  than  2.4  to  1. 
In  the  following  descriptions  of  the  machine  tools  the  ar- 
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OBAB  BAnOS,   28-IMCH  FOND  BNOINB  UlTHB. 

H.P.  Required  to  Drive 3.5 

Propo.sed   Motor    7.5        H.P. 

Motor  overloaded   25  per  cent =  9.375  H.P. 

rangements  of  the  motor  supports,  as  well  as  of  the  controll- 
ers, circuit  breakers,  etc.,  are  indicated  in  the  illustrations. 
In  the  previous  issue  of  this  journal  on  page  25  were  pre- 
sented four  engravings  which  illustrate  typical  methods  of 
arrangement  of  motors  for  the  motor  drives;  interesting  ex- 
amples are  there  shown  of  motors  mounted  upon  brackets 
upon  the  machine  tool,  as  well  as  also  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  motor  upon  the  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  machine. 

TOOI^. 

On  pages  44-46  are  Uustrated  several  tools  which  are  repre- 
sentative examples  of  the  motor  applications  for  driying.  Th« 
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motor-driyen  lathe  presents  advanced  ideas  of  electric  driv- 
ing, the  motor  being  mounted  directly  upon  framework  above 
the  headstoclE  and  gear  connected  to  the  drive.  This  lathe 
is  a  28-in.  triple-geared  lathe  built  by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool 
Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  specially  adapted  for  the 
motor,  which  ia  &  1%  h.-p.  Crocker- Wheeier  multipolar  motor. 
Twelve  different  speeds  are  available  from  the  multiple  volt- 
age system  and  by  means  of  gearing  and  clutches  three  gear 
ratios  are  possible,  making  a  wide  range  of  36  speeds  possible. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  electrical  application  is 
the  location  of  the  controller,  as  shown  at  C,  so  that  it  can  be 
at  all  times  manipulated  frcun  the  carriage  by  handle,  H, 
through  the  agency  of  a  splined  shaft  parallel  to  the  lead 
screw. 

This  lathe  has  a  bed  10^  ft.  long,  and  will  take  work, 
swinging  29%  ins.  over  the  bed,  or  22  ins.  over  the  carriage, 
4  ft  between  centers.  The  bed  is  heavy  and  wide  enough  to 
prevent  overhang  of  carriage  at  the  front  when  turning  on 
the  largest  diameters.  The  carriage  has  long  bearings  upon 
the  ways,  is  gibbed  down  to  the  bed  for  stability  and  can  be 


machine,  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  Each  motor  has 
its  controller  and  circuit  breaker  located  conveniently  on  a 
stand  in  front  of  it.  This  machine  will  quarter  wheels  from 
46  to  84  ins.  in  diameter  for  crank  radii  of  from  8  to  16  ins. 
The  boring  spindles  may  be  changed  to  either  side  of  their 
heads  at  will  for  boring  right  or  left-hand  leads.  The  steady 
rests  between  the  heads  are  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
wheels,  the  centering  spindles  acting  merely  to  assist  in  locat- 
ing them. 

The  remaining  engravings  on  this  page  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  motor  drive  to  a  200-ton,  48-in.  hydrostatic  wheel 
press,  built  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works.  The  motor,  which  is  a 
10  h.-p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  is  geared 
direct  through  a  single-reduction  to  the  eccentric  shaft  from 
which  the  pumps  are  actuated.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  compactness  and  simplicity  offerea  by  the  motor  drive. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Iowa  &  Minnesota  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
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DRIVEN    BY    MULTIPLK-VOLTAGK    CBOCKER-WHEELER    MOTOR.  v  DRIVEN    BY    10-H.P.    CONSTANT-SPEED    MOTOK. 
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clamped  rigid  when  cross-feeding.  A  desirable  feature  is  that 
when  either  of  the  feeds  or  the  screw-cutting  attachment  of 
the  carriage  is  in  use  the  others  are  all  locked. 

The  slotting  machine  shown  above  is  a  16-in.  crank-motion 
Blotter  direct  driven  by  a  motor  through  the  medium  of  gearing 
and  clutches.  The  clutches  control  the  various  gear  ratios 
for  the  drive,  which  may  be  changed  from  one  to  another  by 
means  of  the  handle  projecting  from  the  gear  case.  This 
Blotter  has  a  crank-driven  ram  and  is  equipped  with  a  Whit- 
worth  quick-return  motion.  The  feeds  are  actuated  by  a 
large  cam  on  the  main  gear,  and  always  take  place  at  the 
top  of  the  stroke.  This  machine  has  a  36-in.  table,  with  a 
36-in.  longitudinal  and  24-ln.  cross-feed,  and  has  a  circular 
feed.  The  maximum  height  of  the  ram  above  the  table  is  19 
ins.  The  extremely  convenient  location  of  the  controller  and 
circuit  breaker  is  made  evident  in  the  engraving. 

The  84-ln.  Niles  quartering  machine,  illustrated  on  page  45, 
has  two  constant-speed  drives,  each  Crocker-Wheeler  5  h.-p. 
multipolar  motors,  one  of  which  is  located  at  each  head  of  the 


western  Railway  with  headquarters  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  to 
succeed  Mr.  E.  W.  Pratt,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
for  a  number  of  years  held  the  position  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer of  this  road  at  the  motive  power  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  James  McNaughton,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  Schenectady  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  at  Dunkirk.  Mr.  McNaughton  has  been  in 
responsible  charge  of  the  Dunkirk  plant  since  1898,  when  he 
resigned  from  me  position  of  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  which  he  held  for  eight  years.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Reid  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  works  at  Schenectady,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Gilmour, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Camdem  Foundry  Company  of 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  sui)erintendent  of  the  Brooks 
plant. 
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with  IJa?  horiwiJtal  liri^'B  (Iruwii  thiotiKh  uiiy  of  tin-  year 
ratio-s  have  t'or  their  ordinaies  the  mimb»M-  of  iHV«»lutioiis  made 
Ity  the  spiniH«-  for  that  voltago  ami  gear.  From  Ihis  diagram 
it  was  thtM>!for»;  *a.'!y  to  lay  off  other  sear  ratio.s  so  as  to  ob- 
tain either  a  «onti'iiu<»ii.s  ran.t;t'  in  .speed  or  a  s»rit's  of  si)eeds 
hetweien  whi«:h  the Aafiatioii  is  practically  continuoii.s.  Kxani- 
4>h*s  of  thPse  }jear -^atia  diaurams  are  also  shown  above, 
afcompanyinitthi'abovf-tnpniiont'd  initial  diairraiiis  for  the 
wliof!  latJi*'.'^  ami  ••ngini'  iatlfes.  all  of  w.hji-h.  required,  speed 
ranges  grt-ater  than  "2.4  t^  l>';---v>   ;     '^.'  :-    /■      - 

In  the  fwliowing  ik'Striptions  of  the  niaihine  tools  tlie  ar- 


rangenients  of  liie  motor  supports,  a-s  well  as  of  the  controll- 
ers, ciniiit  breakers,  etc,  are  indicated  in  the  illustrations. 
In  the  previous  issue  of  this  journal  on  page  l^'»  were  pre- 
.st-ntod  four  enj-iavin^s  wliich  illustrate  typical  methods  of 
ananjiPiiient  of  motors  for  the  motor  drives;  inttMcsting  ex- 
amples are  there  shown  of  motors  mounted  upon  hraekets 
upon  the  mafhinr'  tool,  as  well  as  also  a  convenient  arrange-', 
ment  of  the  motor  upop  thf  floor  at  the  rear  of  th«'  machine.    •. 

TOOLS. 

On  pages  44-4G  are  Uustrated  .several  tools  whiili  are  repre- 
sentative examples  of  the  motor  applications  for  driving.  The 
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jjotor-d riven  lathe  presents  advanced  ideas  of  electric  driv- 
ing, the  motor  being  mounted  directly  upon  framework  above 
•he  tieadstock  and  gear  connected  to  the  drive.  This  lathe 
.s  a  28-in.  triple-geared  lathe  built  by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool 
(  ompany,  I'laiulield,  N.  J.,  and  specially  adapted  for  the 
mutor,  which  is  a  7vii  h.-p.  Crocker-Wheeler  multipolar  motor. 
Twelve  different  speeds  are  available  from  the  multiple  volt- 
age system  and  by  means  of  gearing  and  clutches  three  gear 
ratios  are  possible,  making  a  wide  range  of  3G  speeds  possible. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  electrical  application  is 
the  location  of  the  controller,  as  shown  at  C,  so  that  it  can  be 
at  all  times  manipulated  from  the  carriage  by  handle,  H, 
'.iirough  the  agency  of  a  splined  shaft  parallel  to  the  lead 
screw. 

This  lathe  has  a  bed  lO*^  ft.  long,  and  will  take  work, 
swinging  29%  ins.  over  the  bed.  or  22  ins.  over  the  carriage, 
4  ft.  between  centers.  The  bed  is  heavy  and  wide  enough  to 
prevent  overhang  of  carriage  at  the  front  when  turning  on 
the  largest  diameters.  The  carriage  has  long  bearings  upon 
the  ways,  is  gibbed  down  to  the  bed  for  stability  and  can  be 


machine,  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  Each  motor  has 
its  controller  and  circuit  breaker  located  conveniently  on  a 
stand  in  front  of  it.  This  machine  will  quarter  wheels  from 
4o  to  S4  ins.  in  diameter  for  crank  radii  of  from  8  to  16  ins,^ 
The  boring  spindles  may  be  changed  to  either  side  of  their 
heads  at  will  for  boring  right  or  left-hand  leads.  The  steady 
rests  between  the  heads  are  to  tarry  the  weight  of  the 
wheels,  the  tentering  spindles  acting  merely  to  assist  in  locat:: 
ing  them. 

The  rf'inaiiiiiig  ♦'ngravinss  on  this  pagn  jllusfrat*>  th*"  ap|>li<*a- 
tion  of  the  motor  drive  to  a  200-ton.  48-in.  hydrostatic  wheel 
press,  buiJt  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works.    The  motor,  which  is  a-; 
10    h.-p.    multiple-voltage    Crocker-Wheeler    motor,    is    geared' 
direct  through  a  single-redu«tion  to  the  eccentric  shaft  from 
which  the  pumps  are  actuated.     Ill  is  is  an  excellent  example- 
of  the  compactness  and  simplicity  offerea  by  the  motor  drive.' 


Mr.   E.  B.  Thompson  has  been  appointed   master  mechanic 
of  the  Iowa  &  Minnesota  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North*.-. 


IC-INCH     CRANK-MOTION     8I»TTEK. NILE.S     TOOL     WoKKS.  ,.'.'':;;;,•  i,/.^^":^ '  ^^- ^  ^'        2^ 
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'  lamped  rigid  when  cross-feeding.  A  desirable  feature  ia  that 
when  either  of  the  feeds  or  the  screw-cutting  attachment  of 
the  carriage  is  in  use  the  others  are  all  locked. 

Tlu.'  slotting  uiacliinc  shown  abovo  is  a  H;  in.  crarik-motiOih 
slotter  direct  driven  by  a  motor  through  the  medium  of  gearing 
and  clutches.  The  clutches  control  the  various  gear  ratios 
fur  the  drive,  which  may  be  changed  from  one  to  another  by 
means  of  the  handle  projecting  from  the  gear  case.  This 
slotter  has  a  crank-driven  ram  and  is  equipped  with  a  Whit- 
worth  quick  return  motion.  The  feeds  are  actuated  by  a 
large  cam  on  the  main  gear,  and  always  take  place  at  the 
'op  of  the  stroke.  This  machine  has  a  3<".  in.  table,  with  a 
3t-in.  longitudinal  and  24-in.  cross-feed,  and  has  a  circular 
feed.  The  maximum  height  of  the  ram  above  the  table  is  19 
ins.  The  extremely  convenient  location  of  the  controll»-r  and 
circuit  breaker  is  made  evident  in  the  engraving. 

I'lie  84-iu.  Xih's  qiiart«^ring  inachim',  illustrated  on  page  45i 
has  two  constant  speed  drives,  each  Crocker-Wheeler  5  h.-p. 
multipolar  motors,  one  of  which  is  located  at  each  head  of  the 


western  Railway  with  headquarters  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  tO: 
.succeed  Mr.   E.  W.    Pratt,   who   has   been   transferred   to   the. 
Frfniont.    Klkhorn    &    .Mi.s.s<juri    Valley.       Air.    Thoiupsou    has; 
ifor  a  number  «)1  years  held  the  position  of  mc(hanical  engi" 
.  i:eer  of.this  roiul  at  the motive  power  headquai'tera  in  Ctxica£Ci> 

Mr.    James    .McNaughton,    genei-al    superintendent    of    tiie 
Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Con»i»any  at  Dun-" 
kirk,  N.  Y.,   has  been  appointed  to  succeed   Mr,  .1.   F.    Deems 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  Schenectady  works,  in  addiv 
tiou  to  his  duties  at  Dunkirk.     Mr.  McNaughtoiu^has  been  ift- 
responsible  charge  ol   the  Dunkirk  plant  since   isyS.  when  he 
resigne«l  from  me  position  of  superintendent  ol  motive  power 
of  the  Wisi-onsin  Centra/,  which  he  held  for  eight  year.s.    Mr,- 
VkV.l^  Hftid  has  heeii  promoted  to  the  position  of  suiter iuteud-"' 
put  of  the  new  works  at  Si  heiiet-lady.  and  .Mr.  R.  U.  (lilmour,; 
formerly  superiniendeiii  ot  ihe  Canuleni  Foundry  Coujpany  of 
Toronto,    has    Immm»   appoinied  su|>erintendent    of    the    Brooks 
plant. -^r^.y^■  ,..;'.;  :%^'-"V;  '     ^  :-.^':::  '-'^-^-^   '.r; 
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NEW  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  "BURLINGTON." 

2—8—0   TYPE. 


BriLT    BY     THE     AMEBICAN     LOCOMOTIVE     CJOMPANY. 


SCHENECTADY    WOBKS. 


This  is  the  heaviest  locomotive  ever  built  for  the  Burlington, 
and  as  this  road  has  been  conservative  in  the  matter  of  in- 
creased weight  and  power  the  advent  of  this  design  is  notable. 
When  the  engine  of  this  type  was  built  for  the  Burlington  & 


Missouri  River  Railroad  in  1898  (American  Engineer,  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  page  296)  by  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works  it 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  engine,  but  the  present  class,  for  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  Railroad,  part  of  the  same  system,  is  a 
long  step  in  advance.  The  comparison  of  a  few  details  will 
show  this: 

1898.  1903. 

Total  weight    (pounds) 181,200  207,900 

Weight  on   drivers   (pounds) 166.000  181.000 

Heating  surface   (square  feet) 2.675  3,827 

Grate  area    (square  feet) 31.6  54 

Tractive  power    (pounds) 39.300  42,500 
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HEAVY    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE    FOR    THE    BtTRLINGTON. — AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE    COMPANY,    BUILDERS. 


The  totai  weight  has  increased  14.6  per  cent.,  the  heating  sur- 
face 43  per  cent.,  and  the  tractive  power  8  per  cent.  This 
is  an  example  of  systematic  progress,  indicating  the  trend  of 
locomotive  design  toward  increasing  power  along  reasonable 
and  conservative  lines.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  a  number 
of  interesting  details  of  the  design  of  this  engine  in  another 
article.  The  following  ratios  and  list  of  dimensions  are  worthy 
of  record: 

RATIOS. 

Tractive  power  = 42,500  lbs. 

Heating  surface 


TIKW    OF   FIREBOX   A.N'K   CAB. 


fl) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 
(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


Cylinder  volume 

Tractive  weight  _ 

Heating  surface  ~ 

Tractive  weight  _ 

Tractive  effort  ~ 

Tractive  effort  _ 

Heating  surface  ~ 

Heating  surface  _ 

Grate  area  ~ 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  drivers 


.310.6 


Heating  surface 
Heating  surface  In  per  cent,  of  tractive  power  = 


47.3 

4.2G 

11 

71.7 

627 

.    9% 
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FKKIGIIT  LOCOMOTIVE— O..  D.  &  Q.  RAILWAY. 

2—8—0    TYPE. 

General   Dimensions. 

Pypj   Bitumlnou.s  coal 

Weight  in  working  order. 207.900  lbs. 

Wciglit    on    drivers .• 181,000   lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order. .  ..>,;... 320,100  lbs. 

Wheel  ba.se,  driving .>  J .  - Jf  ?"  I  !°^" 

Wheel  base,   rigid    .*..-»*. . .  .15  ft.  8  ms. 

Wheel  base,  total 24  ft.  4  ins. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender.  •>  ..-:>.» 55  ft.  2^  Ins. 

Cylinders. 

niameter  of  cylinders .22  Ins. 

Stroke  of  piston .»•"«'•■,•  iy.»-. «.>•"•  •  .vj*.  ••, ••  • .  •  •  28  ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston.  ....«■  .»'.-.>.:.■ v.:.>  •••'••••• -5%  Ins. 

Diameter  of  piston   rod r,:,  V. 4  ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  slide  valves Piston   type 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves 6  Ins. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves ' 1  In. 

Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves %  In. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear. 

Line  and  line  at  front,  with   U-ln.  lead  «t  one-quarter  cut-oft 
Transmission   bar    With 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels    ...:. ... .. .. .  i 8 

niameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire.  . . .  »Viv.«  •  •■•  •  •-.•  • ...  .57  ins. 

Thickness  of  tire .  .  3 >/4  ins. 

Driving  box  material Main,  cast  -steel ;    others,  steeled  cast  iron 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals, 

9>4   Ins.  and  9  ins.  diameter  z  12  ins. 
Diameter  and   length  of  main  crankpin  Journals, 

(Main  side,  7%  ins.  x  4^   ins.)   7  Ins.  diameter  x  7  Ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals, 

(Intermediate,  5%   ins.  x  4^  Ins.)   514   In^-  diameter  x  394   ins. 

Engine  truck,  kind Two-wheel,  swing  bolster 

Engine  truck,  journals 6  ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 33  Ins. 

Kind  of  engine  truck  wheels.  .  .  .Cast-iron  spoke  center,  with  2^-in.  tire 

Poller, 

Style .ji  .■.  «..^. - . .' ^.> . .  ■  Straight 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring.  .  , .  .  .  . '. 78  ins. 

Working  pressure 210  lbs. 

.Material  of  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox Steel 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  oT  firebox. 

9-16  in.,  %  in.,  %  in..  13-16  in.,   %   in.  and  1  In. 

Firebox,  length ••:•  •  •  ••  •.•••  •..*.-•  .-»..<. n .>. 108  ins. 

Firebox,  width 'iV^i  .-'^  ,,.►>.  •>  . . .."...'.. •.  .  .  .72'^   ins. 

Firebox,  depth .....,.;.  "i^  .,-,<.  .Front.  79%  ins.;    back,  68Vi   Ins. 

Firebox,   material   . .  .  ,...-.•...>.'-•.. Steel 

Firebox  plates,  thickness: 

Sides,  %  in. ;    back,   %   in. ;    crown.   %   in.  :    tube  sheet,  9-16  in. 
Firebox,  water  space.  .  .  .Front.  4%  Ins.;    sides,  4>4  Ins.;    back,  4%   Ins. 

Firebox,   crown   staying    Radial 

Tubes,   number    462 

Tubes,    diameter    2    Ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets , 15  ft. 

Firebrick,    supported   on .  . ,  .iV.  ;  •  •  •  i  >  . . .  i.^.  j- Water    tubes 

Heating  surface,    tubes    ..  i". ,.,.-..  .v.Vi.^i  ».•'-. 3,605.8  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    water  tubes.  .. -iii...  .;,i9,,\..  .*.,:.....  .26.71  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox .;<  i.j  »»....  vl.; . . . ,  .  .  195.06  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,  total .- .  .-.ii  ; . . . .  C\  . .  ^.v.;.>. .  .3,827.57  sq.  ft. 

Grate   surface * . ...  i .  v. .  .^^ .  ,  \ , v;.i ....  54.21  sq.  ft. 

Exhaust    pipes    ; Single 

Exhaust  nozzles   5^4  Ins.,  5%  Ins.  and  6  Ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,    inside   diameter    16   ins. 

Smokestack,  top   above  rail , ..w 15   ft. 

Tender. 

Weight,  empty   42.200  lbs. 

Wheels,    number    .w g 

Wheels,  diameter   .^ i ..'... .33   ins. 

Journals,  diamete^  and  length ..^. ,... . 5  Ins.  diameter  z  9  ins. 

Wheel  base y...: .V. . : 16  ft.  10  ins. 

Tender  frame  . .  .♦ Wood,  with  center  sills  of  steel 

Water  capacity 6,000  U.  S.  gals. 

Coal   capacity    12    tons 


THE    NET    ROUNDHOUSE    AT    RENSSELAER. 


The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  at  work  on  a  new  map 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made.  Some  of  the  lines  of  sight  between  triangulation 
stations  are  70  miles  long,  and  as  observations  can  only  be 
made  to  good  advantage  between  sunrise  and  9  A.  M.  or  be- 
tween 4  P.  M.  and  sunset  the  work  is  necessarily  slow.  The 
signals  flash  an  easily  deciphered  light  only  an  inch  square  as 
far  as  from  Kendrick  Peak  to  Point  Sublime,  a  distance  of  68 
miles.  Accurate  elevations  have  been  established  on  the  Bright 
Angel  trail,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  guess  how  high  one 
is  above  sea  level.  It  is  now  known  that  from  the  rim  of  the 
south  wall  to  the  river  is  a  drop  of  4,430  ft.  at  Bright  Angel 
and  4,913  ft.  at  Grand  View,  while  from  the  north  rim  the  dis- 
tance is  several  hundred  feet  greater,  or  more  than  a  mile. 
Twenty  buildings  like  the  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  could  be 
superimposed  in  the  deepest  gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  with- 
out reaching  the  top. 


New  York  Central  a  Hi'dson   Riv-er  Railroad. 


11K.\TINU   A-ND  LKiHTl.NO  SYSTEMS. 


This  roundhouse  has  30  stalls,  and  will  have  50  when  In- 
creased facilities  are  required  at  this  point.  The  extension  is 
shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  plan.  In  selecting  the  engravings 
an  effort  was  made  to  include  as  much  information  as  possible 
in  the  illustrations.  The  equipment  includes  shops,  store- 
house, oiiroom,  office,  rest-room,  boiler-room,  and  facilities  for 
handling  coal  and  ashes.  The  heating  system  is  especially  in- 
teresting, this  being  one  of  the  best  equipped  roundhouses  in 
this  respect  ever  built.     It  is  also  very  well  lighted. 

The  fans  draw  air  through  heater  coils  and  deliver  it  into 
underground  ducts  at  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  These 
ducts  decrease  in  cross-sectional  area,  as  indicated  in  the  en- 
gravings, in  order  to  secure  uniform  delivery  at  the  pits  which 
are  most  remote  from  the  fans.  Each  pit  opening  has  a 
thimble  and  damper,  and  the  locations  of  the  delivery  of 
heated  air  against  the  engines  and  tenders  are  shown  in  the 
plan.  Instead  of  following  their  usual  practice,  the  contract- 
ors, the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  provided  unusually  large 
heating  surfaces  and  ample  fan  capacity,  with  a  view  to  venti- 
lating as  well  as  heating  the  building. 

For  convenience,  the  following  information  is  arranged  in  a 
table:  .  > 

Fans,  type '....-. .  .V; Three-quarters  housing 

Fans  diameter >.:..;»... 10  ft. 

Fans,   width  of  bousing •*;.*.»,,  ; 

Engines,  cylinders ..,...(>..  ^.,;. 10  by 

Engines,  nominal  horse-power.  ...  .... ,,..;., ". 32 

Fan  discharge  (each  fan) . 

At  140  revs,  per  min '.-•';',•■. 62,000  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

At  160  revs,  per  min ...*..  ..^-..i,;j.>.  ..j .  .70,000  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Cubical  contents  of  30  stalls.  .  . . . ,  .,Ii;.i,<il.i 847.600  cu.  ft. 

Air  changed,  normally. ...>..........,.,'.....'..,. .,w-.  .Eight  times  per  hour 

Area  inlet,  each  fan  .  .  .  * . . . .,-. . .  ..:.;w  ,..*,;>,  ;  .» 4,320  sq.  in. 

Velocity  at  inlet .1 .  ...>>Vi..x. .  .2,333  ft.  per  min. 

Combined  area  of  outlets. .....;, , . ...,.;';'; .»,i.-.  ......  10  856  sq.  in. 

Velocity  at  outlets .....,■....,..;»'.... -.>j,;.vyi^   933  ft.  per  min. 

Pressure  at  Inlet.  . .  •• ..  .> ...  ......  i^.^.si,\, .'«  v.. ^;  :;•".•.»  .;V "4   oz. 

Pressure  at  outlets.  .. V  .'/.V".'.:i'v.,'. .' . .  .Less  than    %  oz. 

Heater  piping,  each  fan ...;.';  ».  .11,080  ft.,  1-in.  pip* 

Steam  pressure  for  engines 80  lbs. 

Steam  pressure  for  heater.< — live  steam 10  lbs. 

Heating  surface  (exterior)  of  22,160  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe 7.641  sq.  ft. 

Volume  of  building  per  square  foot  of  total  pipe  heating  surface, 

111   cu.   ft. 

Each  heater  consists  of  two  groups  of  five  sections  of  four 
rows  each,  containing  11,080  linear  feet  of  1-in.  pipe,  exclusive 
of  the  fittings.  Two  of  these  sections  are  arranged  to  receive 
the  exhaust  of  the  fan  engines  and  two  water-service  pumps, 
also  of  the  receiver  pump,  which  are  placed  in  the  fanhouse, 
and  the  other  sections  use  live  steam  piped  around  the  house 
from  the  boiler-room.  The  inlet  to  the  first  two  and  the  last 
three  sections  of  the  heater  groups  are  separated  by  blank 
flanges,  so  that  either  two,  three  or  five  set-tions  may  be  heated 
independently.  The  contractors  guarantee  the  heaters  to 
warm  all  parts  of  the  building  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  65 
degs.  when  the  outside  temperature  is  at  zero.  Tests  have  not 
yet  been  made,  but  the  guarantee  is  believed  to  be  fully  and 
amply  met.  Air  from  the  building  or  fr6m  out  of  doors  may  be 
taken  through  the  heaters,  as  desired.  Roof  ventilators  and 
wooden  smoke  jacks  are  arranged  as  indicated  in  the  drawings. 
This  installation  sets  a  high  standard  in  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilation of  roundhouses.      . 

The  shops  and  offices  are  heated  by  live  steam  from  the 
boilers,  the  pressure  being  reduced  by  a  reducing  valve  at  the 
boiler  header.  The  radiators  provide  1  sq.  ft.  of  radiating 
surface  for  80  cu.  ft.  of  space  in  the  various  rooms,  the  pipe 
coils  being  of  IVb-in.  pipe.  Steam  is  supplied  by  three  water- 
tube  boilers  of  125  h.  p.  each,  furnished  by  the  Franklin  Boiler 
Works  Company,  of  Troy.  N.  Y.  The  stack  is  of  steel  plate, 
135  ft.  high,  and  of  the  self-sustained  type.  This  construction 
and  other  interesting  standards  of  roundhouse  construction  on 
this  road  will  be  presented  in  another  article. 

The  standard  method  of  roundhouse  lighting  of  this  road  Is 
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NEW  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  "BURLINGTON. 


;i— 8— 0    TYPE. 


BriLT  Hiir  theA  AMKRrcAN    I^oiomotivk   Comvant.  ," 


■\     iSjeHF.Ni:CTAI»Y     WORKS. 


"  This  is  the  heavifst  locomotive  ever  built  f(vr  the  Burlingtou, 
and  as  this  road  lias  been  conservative  in  the  matter  of  in- 
creased weisht  and  power  the  advent  of  this  design  is  notable. 
Wb*"n  th.e  engiiije  of  this  tyjin  was  built  for  the  IbirlinKtou  & 


Missouri  River  Railroad  in  ISKS  (A.mkkuan  Em.inkkk,  Septeiu- 
ber,  1898,  page  296)  by  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works  it 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  engine,  but  the  present  class,  for  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  Railroad,  part  of  the  same  system,  is  a 
long  step  in  advance.  The  comparison  of  a  few  details  will 
show  this:.  V..  vV'.:' ^:;'-.~.''.j-V-  .^ '■-•;'■  o-"    '■..'■.  -^■'l  /.:•.■•■••  '^ 


^'■'-■ 


Total   weight    (pound.-^) •„; 

W«'iKhI   oil   drivers    (  pounds  I . .: 
Ilfutiii);  surfac*'    (scjuure  f  et*  t ) 
Crate   area    (sijiiare   feet).... 
Tractive    power    (pounds)..,.;. 


.-.  ■■'■■!.;-■.■•■■"■.-•. ^''-^'-'^^MSS.   ■, 
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The  total  w«Mght  has  increased  14. ♦!  per  cent.,  the  heating  sur- 
face 4;{    per  cent.,   and   the   iractivn  power   H   per  cent.     This 
is  an  example  of  systematic  progrfss,  indicating  the  trend  t>r    %. 
locomotive  design   toward   increasing  power  along  reasonable    - 
and  conservative  lines.    .Attention  will  be  direited  to  a  number  ;' 
of  interesting  details  of  the  design  of  this  engine  iti  another    i. 
arti«le.     The  following  ratios  and  list  ot  dimensions  are  worthy  -'-.[■ 
.of  record:  .  .  -  ,  ;.    ..      .:' 

'■■    '    ■-'•  ^  ••■■''"'.'■-■,•- '••";'..;y- ..v--KATi«»s.    '..V  /■.'■•""  o":  ■'■';. """"'^■"^'•'■-.■■■^,' 

Tractive  powtr  =  .v^.. .,...-.  Vv^»  •.'••'»•-•'' v^.  •  v..  ^.-/.y,  ..:.  42. 5"K>  lbs.     j. 

:'..;■'";';■  -'.'i'' •;.  ,1 »    UtiitinK  surface       -  •  ;■     ■.  .;  V '.:-'"  .  ;s.  ■-    --    ' :  : ^ '  •  . .  ;  .    ^tt^nr 

.■■.•'.■■-  '  ■.-i-' ■.;-.'.  \ -..ri'.;  <  ylinoer  \oluuip  ■;.      •  .  .,"-■  '.   .■    ■.■  >'     ■.■.   ,     -■-•■.  -  •    .  , 

.;:.»-V:--^-V.-i- ■"■>;■■•,--.  Tractive  weight     'XiiV--.^''''.- '  '^ -'7\  ■  '■■  '.'  ■  '''^.  ■''.''    ""^•'    -»»  «•■' i^ 
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Ileatini;  surface 
Tractive  weight 
Tractive  effort 

Tractive  effort 

Heating  surface'  ' 
Keating  surface     • 
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'.  YJ«W  tW    m;h.Hit\    AXI>    CAB 


Grate  area 
Tractive  effort  X  diameter  drivers  ^  .  .Ij    .•.-.";; 
Heating  surface  •"•'. 

'^  ■"■  :'  "■-■'('l^      Heating  -urface  in  percent    of  tractive  iiOT»e^  = 
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■  V' •'".•'.;•.  .'j'-r'--. '       ..".General   nimonsions.    '.■."'•••.••"'?:'.■•    r 

-' jKijrl    ....  ...  .:..■■■■■'■••.'.■  ••-••«  ....'•• 

'  uvjKbt  in  working  order..^  .•.«•.  .>..i  .i.  •  • 

WVit.'lit    oh    drivers ^ .: 

r  Weight  «-nKine  and  tender  in  workiiiR  order..  ., 
V  -\Vh<<!   base,  driving .  .:, 

-  >Vlu('l  ba.se.   rigid    ,  ..*►;. . . « . , . ,  . . .-. .  ••■■•>• . 
■^ '.VVhi'i'I  ba.se,  total    ............................. 

•  ""\Vh<el  ba.se,  total,  engine  and  tender, .  ..'.>^...v 


Cylinder*?. 


.  jiiamotiT  of  c.vlinders   .;..... 

.  -.^iroke  of  piston . 

v  llonzoiitiil  thickness   of  piston. 
'■:'-i)iaiueter  of  piston   rod........ 


,:...m 

tumlnous  coal 

..207,900   lbs. 

•  '•'«,•,•  •  •  ■ 

.  .181.000    lbs. 

'.-->  •  *.-  r 

.  .320.100   lbs. 

,V-.«  f  V  •'■»  -•- 

.  .  .15  ft.  8  ins. 

'•'•*•'•.••  »'• 

.  .  ,15  ft.  8  ins. 

»'».V.'i  •  *  a 

..  .24  ft.  4  ins. 

;  .I,  >v.-. 

.55  ft.  2!4  iD«. 

.  .,  . . . .  28  tns. 

,.*  .f;y  i-- 1  .-• 

.V, . .  .5V4  ins. 
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;.;.->  ti-^.i'l  iBSr 
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•■^iiivdot  klide   valves.  ..-■...  i.  .;.,'. 'vJ;  ■.;...  ■,..;-,' 
fiFe^est  travel  of  slide  valves.  .;....■.  ..;.:. 

' OutsTdo  lap  of  slide  valves.    .;......>...... 

■  Ijisido  clearance  of  slide  valves..'.^...;.,.,; 

.-Lead  of  valves   in  full  gear. 

l.ine  and  line  at  front,  with  %>ln. 
Ttunsinission   bar    ;  •>  . ; .;,  ^-.'^^^..i  .>-^>  ;:.;,>  , 


IVi:.  :-'■;.•-.■  Piston   type 
.V.T. . ... . . . . . .6  ins. 


.    I  in. 

.  %  in 


ieai 


M  one-quarter  cut-o!I 


■    Ximjhe'rnf  driving  wheels-  v ,.  ;;..;-'tV».'. •.•-:•,•,•  •'••  •  -8 

■l.tiamcte.r  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire.  ,,.:.;.  .'il.y  .i.»i...;  .'.'■.  .  .  .  57  in.s. 

:.,   'Th^ckiiV'-s  of'  tire .'. ......  i  ...  .  ;' .  ;.  .  .  .  .S^/g  ins. 

:."■  /I»ri\  Mig  box  material Main,  i-ast  steel ;    Others,  Mecled  cast  iron 

,'  Yl*^''^"'*'^''''  •'"'*  length  of  driving  journals. 

.,■:■.;  9''2   ins.  and  y  ins.  diamtter  x  12  ins. 

.'.■■:.."'Di<iin<'ter  and   length  of  main  crankpin   journals, 

(Main  side.  1%   ins.  x  A%   ins.)   7  ins.  diameter  z  7  ins. 
,'^'  lyi^meter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journal.s, 

V      ,  '.     '» Intermediate,  5%  ins.  x  i\^  ins.)  SVi   ins.  diameter  x  384   ins. 
'V.\'En#Mn«  truck,  kind Two-wheel,  swing  bolster 

. '-Hhpfne  fnuk.  journals ...  ,  ...  .yti  ins    diameter  x  10  ins. 

^-  J>t.un<  ter  of  engine  truck  wheels.  ...■.,..',  . .  .~. 3.3  ins.^ 

.  "  Ktud  (»f  engine  truck  wheels. . .  .Cist-liron  !$|>oke  center,  with  2^-in.  tiro 


.  4....  "»  »  V  . 


,:::■:■■•■■■■':/■■'  •-:■^.•  Boiler. 

^tyie  ...^. ....  ,i . .. . ... .;-..... 

.  !C>Ut.-ide  diameter  of  first  rinjt.  .-...;:. ......  >.  .^.^-r. , 

Vii'iirking   pressure .  .^i'.,. 

\Mat'>rial   of  barrel  and   outside  of  flrelwx .'...■. :.:. 
;  Xliicknctss  pf  platcu  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox. 


.  Straight 

.  .  78  ins. 

.210  lbs 

.  ..Steel 


•I^ircbox.  length 
•.Fircttox.  width .. 
"t'.irf'box, 
.K  ire  box. 


?-!«  in. 


S   in 


■\  in.,  1.3-16  in.. 


in. 


depth 
,  material   ..  .  ...;...  •..,., 

.'Firebox  plates,  thickness: 
■  -    ;  fides.  %  in.;    back.   •%   in 

■■.Firebox,  Water  space.  . .  .Front,  4 '.3  ins.; 

'     Firebox,   erown   stayins    » •  •  •  -..i  >■ . ...  .  ^  - 

..  Tube.-:,  number   ..... ..... ;.,;;....,:., 

•V  Tul'«'-^.    diameter -  ... . ,  ...> . 

•.Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheet>';  .  ^ . .  ,.vi- 
•.  ''Kirebrick,  supported  on .  .  ,  1; .  . ,  . ...  -V. .  . 
-;..  Heating   surfai  e,    tubes    ..  ..^..  ....."; .;! 

■  MIe.ating    surface,    water   tubes.  ...y.^ ,-. 

■  -Hfating  surface,   firebox    .  .  .  . . ,  i.i: .  V. 

Heating    surface,  total    ..... , .:. . .-.  .';".. 

Orate   surface .1:^; .  !.%-^,:. ;  ^. 

Kxhausi    pipe*     ......',.  .  i  .  .  .■ .  '.  .  .  . ;  .  '.  -. 

.'   Kxliaust  nozzles 

Smokestack,    inside   diameter 
.•  ...fimoke^tack,  top    above   rait. 


and  1  fn.^ 

.108  ins. 

..  .  ..,."..  ;...;?..■...-".,  ...  .72'4   ins. 

.  ProQt.  J9%  Ins. :    back.  68  %  ins. 


...Steel 

crown.    %    in.;    tube  Hheet,  9-16  in. 
ides,  41^  ips, ;   bac4(,  4^^  Ins. 

....  ;  ;  .  .-.,.  .- .:.  =.  .V  ; . .-.  .  Radial 
•'.it'...  ..';  .  .;•  l-y  :^.'.,r  t  .  .  ;  .  .  .462 

..'  f  '.•.  .  >■*.-  2  ,.  -.   .   a  .   ■  ^  ."^  •  r'*".m''    ins. 

...... .ts  ft 

.  Water    tubes 

3,»;o.">.S  sq.  ft. 


•»  -M  -m     a^*   1 


'•-■>  W-«'V*.«  V.  »   f*»  **'ii 


.  .26.71  sq.  ft. 
la.'i.Ofi  sq.  ff. 


V.  .';..'.  ..\i.  ;:v..i.v<.vv,.. 3,827. r>7  sq.  ft. 
^,  .;^.  .-..,;  i;„.::;^,  .,>;..:  .  .  .54.21  sq.  ft. 

s ; :  .  .  : .  .  ;v; .  i  ;V.'^ Single 

.SVj  ins...  5%  ills,  and  6  Ins.  diameter 

. .  . ......  .  ,>  .;. ...............  ,16   ins^ 

....  ."  ■  .■.'  .'.  *.V''"«»*  • 


.  .V  »  .«  a  ., 


Tender; 


Weight,  empty  .  1:;;:;^  ,■.,,:.  ..v.  ■ 
Wheel  .    number    .)i. ...;.,. ... 

Wheels,  diameter   .y. . .  ... . ; . 

•loiirnals,  diamete^and  length. 

Wheel  base    .,..". 

Tender  frame   .,.•........,,. 

Water  capacity  .,v  ;...:i...;. ...  . 

Coal  capacity   ,vV,;M^t; ...... , 


:  f.   ..  *\?.  : 


.5  ins. 


:;,;.  ;,.;i*2.200  lbs. 
:33  Ins. 


.  Wood, 


diameter 

16  ft. 

with  center  sills 
.«.000  V. 


z  9  ins, 
10  ins. 

of  steel 
S.  gals. 

12    tons 


...    The  Tnited  States  Geological  Survey  is  at  work  on  a  new  map 
"of  tho  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.     Considerable  progress  has 
.bfen  made.     Some  of  the  lines  of  sight  between  triangulation 
wlation.s  are  70  miles  long,  and   as  ol)servations  can  only   be 
made  to  good  advantage-  between  sunrise  and  9  A.  M.  or  be- 
.fwppn  4  V.  M.  and  sunset  the  work  is  necessarily  slow.     The 
,«ipnals  flash  an  easily  deciphered  light  only  an  inch  square  as 
;:far  as  from  Kendrick  Peak  to  Point  Sublime,  a  distance  of  68 
i.vjd»il«5.  Aeeurate  elevations  have  been  established  on  the  Bright 
Angel  trail,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  guess  how  high  one 
is  above  sea  level.     It  is  now  known  that  from  the  rim  of  the 
'south  wall  to  the  river  is  a  drop  of  4,430  ft.  at  Bright  Angel 
and  4.913  ft.  at  Grand  View,  while  from  the  north  rim  the  dis- 
tance is  several   hundred  feet  greater,  or  more  than  a  mile. 
/Twenty  buildings  like  the  Mai5onic  Temple,  Chicago,  could  be 
;  -super i HI imsed  in  the  deepest  gorge  of  tUe  Graii4  Cauyoo  wlUi> 
l"Out  reaching  the  iOJ;^.  :.■'■■/ i:^' :.-':.:'  i>:'':_\'1}  ^-'s-.-'-^ ;    \    ■  '^r   .' '  v^ 


•IlHtE;    NEW    ROUNDHOUSE    AT    RENSSELAER. 
Niiw  York  Ce.vtrai,  *   IIirisd.\   RlviAi  RAi!.Bf)Ad,;- 


llfcATI.St;   .VM»  I.KiliTlNtr  SYtiTCHS. 


This  roundhouse  has  30  stalls,  aiid  wrii  havp  SO  when  1b- 
rreased  facilities  are  required  at  this  point.     The  vxtf-nsion  id 
shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  plan.     In  selecting  the  fiigravjngs 
an  effort  was  made  to  in<lude  as  mtich  information  a-s  possible   .• . 
in    the   illustrations.      The   equipment    include.**    .^hops.    store-  •^; 
hou.se,  oilroom,  office,  rest-room.  lK)ilor-rDom,  and  facilities  for  •  \  ' 
handling  coal  and  ashes.     The  heating  sy.stem  is  ^^pecially  in-  i  '■ 
teresting.  this  l)eing  one  of  the  liest  equipped  roundhouses  in,!.' 
this  respect  ever  built.     It  is  also  very  well  lighted.  •..'.' 

The  fans  draw  air  through  heater  coils;  and  <leliver  It  tnto".  .v. 
underground  duds  at  the  out*-r  wall  of  the  building.     These  ' . 
ducts  decrease  in  cross-sectional  area,  as  indicated  in  the  en- 
gravings, in  order  to  secure  uniform  delivery  at  the  pits  which./  ■ 
are  most   remote   from  the  fans.      Each    pit   opening   has  a    '.;; 
thimble    and    damper,   and    the    locations   of  thf    dvlivcry    of'...> 
heated  air  against  the  engines  and  tenders  are  shown  in  the  •;- 
plan.      Instead  of  following  their  usual  practice,  the  contract-    V'^ 
ors,  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  provided  unusually  large-. '.".• 
heating  surfaced  and  ample  fan  capacity,  with  a  view  to  yjentl-^.. ' 
lating  as  well  as  heating  the  building.       V'^-'^/'^^^^^^ 

For  convenien«'e_j  the  following  information  is  arranged  in  a 
table:    :  .  -      -  .      . 


,.i . .  Thrqi^^qua  rterti  taonsiQ^ 

.  ;—.is  «',;'•• .- .  ■,:.,y.,  ;»;'.. '.5  fl. 
:.,...f;. , . . ,.  ,.10  by  tZ  ins 

!'.>-.•'■  *.>  . '.  . .,^.  •■ .  ,  .  *; .  -.  .  .  .  .  "^^ 


Fans,  typ«  .  :  ^:.-:'.^'.  '.  . , ; ,  .'.  .'. . .. .  .-.  «-/»5.:.- 

Fans  diameter t  .,...,...  ...i ,  , .  ;, 

Fans.  Width  of  housing    .,.....;.  ^;;. :..;.;: 

Engines,  <-ylinders .''.  ;  .  .'; 

Engines,  nominal   horse-power.  ...' ..;..■, .1: 

Fan  discharge   (each  fan.lr-^-  ■•,•■:'•■•.■''•■ 

At  140  revs,  per  min  .  .  . ,  .'.y.\.:7.y,  :,.*.....■.  .iyz.vit^  cOi  itt  per  mm... 

At  I60  revs,  per  min.    .  . ,  , ...  ,;.  ,  .  .%  r.  ■.'.r'.'.Vi.;-.-?©.000  ou.  ft.   per  min. 
Cubical  contents  of  :V)  stalls.  ...  .  .  .,:........>;,/..,.;,.     .  .  .H47.*J«>0  cu.   ft. 

Air  changed,  normally i  .:,...  .-....•  A  v ...v.'.-jBieht  time?  per  hour 

Area  inlet,  eai  h  fan. ............  ....';«f....r<-#*;:ll. ',.;.•.  .4, 320  .'q    m. 

Velocity  at  inlet ..,...,;.......;,  ,....^^..r..vV<?-.^;-v..?..333  ft.  per  min 

Combined  area  of  outlets'.  ..•.....,.■.;.•.  ■."7;  i..,v"l.".-..V.\;.<v. -...  VO  S.^>»i  >q.   in 

Velocity  at  onl\cX^.  .  . .  .  .  ^\:^[ .  l.^^ .  .::»-.\.:ty.Vli^,.x.i:^^\:,9^Z.  ft.  j>er  min. 

Pressure  at  iiilet .  .  .....  , >  .-.  .  ...'.Xr  •'••'--■•  •.'-r*.—--  ■-:'.  .  ...  -  ,•     ■  •  '<    or. .-. 

Pressure  at  outlets.  ;■, .,...,  ..,......';%'.•.•.■,/, ■■.■.';,'V.« ■*•'■••■.' l*s.v:. than    ^  oz.  "'■ 

Heater  piping,  each  fan.  ...  .......  .  .^*.-V^i.V.'.^i..vJ-». -.tl.OSO  ftj,  t-in.  pipie 

Steam  press-ure  for  engines. ......  ...:..V..uvj  .■■>/,  V'--.-.    ••.^  •  ,'-•>*•'>  lb>. 

Steam  pres.sure  for  heaters— live  steam.  .;.......  .1..".,.... ...  ^    .  10  lbs,  . 

Heating  surface  < exterior)  of  22.1  •:<•  ft.  of  1-in.  pIpeiMV-V., 7.641  k|.  ft. 
Volume  of  building  per  .square  foot  of  total  pipe  h<Miting  saTfa«'e.     : 

-  J.ii:«ti-  ft:  ■ 
Ea<  h  Heater  consists  of  two  groups  of  fivp  sections  of  fotir  ;' 

rows  each,  containing  11,080  linear  ff>et  of  1-in.  pi|M',  f'X<lusive \. 
of  the  fittings.     Two  of  theso  sections  are  arranged  to  r«H-eive - 
the  exhaust  of  the  fan  engines  and  two  water-service  pumps.  ,: 
also  of  the  receiver  pump,  which  are  pla<ed  in  the  fauhouse, 
and  the  other  sections  use  live  steam  piped  a rou ml  th*-  house 
from  the  boiler-room.     The  inlet  to  the  fir.si  two  and  the  la-st 
three  sections  of  th(&  heater  groups  are  se|)arated  %y  blaak:.. 
flanges,  so  that  either  two.  three  or  five  sections  may.  be  h*»ated  •' 
independently.       The    contractors    guarantee    the    heaters    to 
warm  all  parts  of  the  building  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  ♦j.j 
degs.  when  the  outside  temperature  is  at  zero.    Tests  have  not  ■ 
yet  been  made,  but  the  guarantee  is  beHe\-e<t  to  be  ftijly  and 
jimply  met     .\ir  from  the  building  <»r  from  out  of  d«M>r>  may  be 
taken  through   the  heaters,  as  desired.      Iloot"  ventilators  and 
wooden  smoke  jacks  are  arranged  as  indicatt'd  in  the  drawings. 
This  installation  sets  a  high  standard  in  the  heating  and  ven-  • 
tilation  of  roundhonsi-s.  ,.  ,. 

The  shops  and  ofl^<es  are  heated  by  live  steam  from  tlNe 
boilers,  the  pressure  being  reduced  by  a  reducing  valve  at  the 
boiler  header.  The  radiators  provide  Vs^.:  ft.' of :^diating 
surface  for  So  cu.  It.  of  space  in  the  various  rooms,  the  pipe 
coils  being  of  I'^-in.  pipe.  Steam  is  supplied  by  three  water- 
tube  boilers  of  12.^  h.  p.  each,  furnished  by  the  Franklin  Boiler 
Works  Company,  of  Troy.  X.  Y.  The  stack  is  of  steel  plate, 
135  ft.  high,  and  of  the  self-sustained  type.  This  conslru<tion  " 
and  other  interesting  standards  of  roundhotise  construction  on' 
this  road  will  be  presented  in  another  artide. 

The  standard  method  of  roundhouse  lighting  of  this  road  is 
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3ft  Scrap  /fail  c^r  Duct  Inlwfs 

'%'0'lon^   Stomach  oprnin^ 

S  F'toor  Line 


OoHt^  Unas  shami  inla*  fnm 
Blotrtr  Moost 


^wf^ 


c 


Cross  Secfions  A.B.C.O.C.F.CirtK, 


irirt  rtflHnq  'It  abouf  t  mtsh  to  be  faittntd 
.  to  t/fu^f-  stetm  of  Scrap  ffai! 
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K 
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^ 


^^  Finish 


Lortgifudinal     Section   Q'^ffK. 


•^ 


H      ! 


'».i_i_ 


j'k^'itrap  Iron*  K*'efra, 
ool^9^  ^o  ntft 


ABBANQBMBNT  OF  HEATING  DUCTS  AND  DELIVSlUSS. 


3««cfiort  Hiro*^qh  Owe*  sKo*wJriq 
Wethool   of  swpporttr^q  poit. 


feeders  of  the  Albany  and  Hudson  Railway  and  Power  Ck>in- 
pany. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  heating  and  lighting 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Katte,  mechanical  engineer. 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilgus,  chief  engineer  of 
the  road. 


ONB    or    THB    FAN    HEATER    UNITS. 

used  in  this  installation.  In  the  spaces  between  pits  are  three 
16  candle-power  pendant  lamps,  and  at  each  pit  is  a  plug  on 
one  of  the  posts,  to  which  a  portable  lamp  may  be  connected 
for  use  under  engines.  On  the  outer  wall  at  each  space  is  a 
four-point  snap  switch.  The  first  point  controls  the  lamp 
at  the  pilot  ends  of  the  engines;  the  second  point  controls  the 
other  two  pendant  lamps,  and  the  plug  is  in  circuit  at  all  times. 
This  plan  lights  the  passage  around  the  house  without  requir- 
ing all  the  lamps  to  be  lighted.  The  lamps  are  in  two-wire 
circuits  from  three-wire  alternating-current  feeders,  the  volt- 
age of  the  lamps  being  110.  Special  care  was  taken  in  the 
construction  of  the  flexible  cords,  and  the  lamps  are  protected 
by  aluminum  cages.    Current  for  lighting  is  taken  from  the 


Agitation  of  the  passenger-transportation  problem  in  New 
York  City  has  led  to  several  sensible  suggestions  for  relief 
from  crowding,  but  the  root  of  the  matter  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  It  is  wise  to  extend  third  tracks  and  separate  long 
and  short  distance  travel.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars,  and  obviously,  enough  trains  must  be  run.  AH 
of  these  things  are  perfectly  clear  even  to  the  office  boy  of  a 
railroad  officer,  and  such  conclusions  should  not  require  several 
lengthy  sessions  of  a  body  of  the  dignity  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  a  great  State.  When  these  improvements  have 
been  made,  there  yet  remains  the  most  serious  difficulty — that 
of  getting  passengers  into  and  out  of  the  cars  quickly.  It 
appears  that  the  primitive  construction  of  cars  with  end  doors, 
swinging  gates,  and  narrow  passages  for  entering  and  leaving, 
has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  investigators.  To 
the  suggested  improvements  should  be  added  a  lesson  from  the 
method  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  handling  the  crowds  at  the 
Chicago  World's  P'air,  which  stands  to  this  time  as  the  most 
successful  transportation  of  large  crowds  of  passengers.  The 
New  York  situation  requires  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  that  method.    We  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THIRTY-TON    BOX  CAR   VITH  STEEL  UNDERFRAME. 


To  the  Editor : 

In    your    January    is.snt*    there    appears    among    the    many    good 

things  a  description  of  a   box  car  of  composite  type  of  constnu-- 

tion.   differing   from   the   old   practice  in   the   substituting  of  steel 

sills  of  channel  section  for  those  of  \voo<l.      Since  an  invitation   is 

extended  to    criticise    this  car.  the  conclusion   i.s  a  reasonable  one 

that  somebod}'  will  ask  the  why  and  wherefore  of  certain  features 

of  design. 

There  is  considerable  original  thought  in  this  design,  but  the 
qu«"stion  presents  itself  as  to  why  the  chann»>l  sills  in  conne<tion 
with  interme<liatc  sills  and  truss-rods  should  be  used,  if  reduc- 
tion of  dead  weight  was  a  desideratum,  as  cahulation  .seems  to 
show  that  there  is  a  difference  of  over  700  lbs.  in  favor  of  six 
wooden  sills  and  four  t-v^-in.  tru.ss-ro<ls.  The  four  truss-rods 
would  be  subje<'ted  to  a  unit  stress  of  about  '.).(H¥)  lbs.,  with  no 
ai«l  whatever  from  the  sills. jwhile  the  two  1%-in.  rcwls  would  have 
less  work  to  do,  since  the  channel  sills  would  carry  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  load  and  thus  relieve  the  rock  to  that  extent. 
I'nder  these  conditions,  would  it  not  have  been  a  better  construc- 
tion to  xWe  pressed  steel  sills  of  a  fish-belly  section  without  rods, 
and  of  such  a  depth  as  to  give  a  corre<'t  resisting  moment  for  the 
load?  If  weight  restrictions  stand  in  the  way.  this  construction, 
as  well  as  the  woo<len  ^ills.  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  allows  some  metal  to  be  put  in  the  bolsters,  where 
it  is  too  often  needed.  The  arrangement  of  the  truss-ro<ls  in  this 
car  could  not  be  improved  on  greatly,  as  they  are  disposed  .so  as 
to  deposit  their  loads  on  the  bolsters  near  the  <enter  sill.s  and  thus 
give  a  minimum  bending  moment  on  the  bolsters;  and  a  further 
evidence  that  the  <lesigner  knew  the  triangle  of  forces  is  shown  in 
the  location  of  the  cro.sstifcs  so  as  to  have  a  jshort  diagonal  length 
in  the  truss-rod.s — an  arrangement  which  will  produce  the  lowest 
tensile  stres.s  in  the  ro<ls.  The  «-enter  sills  are  latticed  on  the 
top.  so  says  the  dt*.s<-ription  :  at  this  I  marvel.  ft)r  the  center  sills 
cannot  be  in  the  best  condition  to  resist  the  compression  stresses 
due  to  the  horizontal  comi)onent  of  the  truss-rod  load,  without 
being  latticed  on  both  top  and  bottom  sides.  If  this  proposition 
holds  for  static  loads,  what  about  btifiing  strains,  which  are  be- 
lieve<l  to  range  from  10<X<^H»  to  .".OO.OOO  lbs.,  if  a  report  to  the 
Western  Railway  Club  on  tests  made  with  the  Westinghou.se  Dy- 
namometer cai\bv  the  I..jike  Shore  Railway  is  entitled  to  cre<lence. 

A  further  examination  of  the  details  of  this  car  would  seem  to 
show  a  weak  bo<ly  bolster,  which  is  of  the  double  plate  type,  con- 
sisting of  a  top  and  bottom  member,  both  of  which  are  ^i,  in. 
thick  by  12  ins.  wide,  between  which  is  a  'j  x  ."i-in.  ))late  exteu<ling 
from  the  top  of  the  center  sills  to  the  lower  plate  of  the  bolster  at 
a  point  just  above  the  side  bearings.  The  fimction  of  this  narrow 
l>lafe  being  apparently  that  (tf  a  strut  to  receive  the  tlirast  of  the 
side  bearings,  although  it  does  afford  a  certain  relief  to  the  ten- 
sion in  the  upper  plate  of  the  bolster.  To  say  or  think  a  thing  is 
weak  carries  no  weight  if  proof  is  not  adde<l  to  sulistantiate  the 
position. 

The  test  of  the  pencil,  based  on  an  assumed  light  weight  of  car 
at  ,'{2.000  lbs.,  minus  triuks  at  6.000  lbs.  each,  gives,  with  the 
fi(V000  lbs.  rated  capacity  of  the  car.  a  load  of  80,000  lbs.  to  be 
sustained  by  the  bolsters. 

Assuming  again — and  these  figures  are  necessarily  assumptions, 
since  no  weight  is  given — that  the  light  weight  is  correct  and  that 
the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  on  one  half  the  bolster,  we  have 
8.521  lbs.  uniformly  distributed  load,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  concentrated  load  of  0.040  lbs.  deposited  on  the  bolster  by  one 
truss-rod.  These  loads  produce  a  combined  bending  moment  of 
237.735  In.  -  lbs.  with  a  resulting  tensile  nnit  stress  of  about  8,000 
lbs.  in  the  upper  plate  of  the  bolster,  which  would  be  safe  if 
backed  by  a  lower  plate  of  proper  rigidity,  but  the  lower  plate  has 
a  danger  zone  between  the  side  bearing  and  lower  flange  of  the 
center  sills,  for  a  distance  of  practically  18  ins.,  and  this  Vj-in. 
lower  member  is  therefore  subjected  to  a  compression  unit  stress 
of  8.780  lbs.  Authorities  on  strength  of  materials  tell  us  that 
the  greatest  safe  load  in  compression  for  a  column  of  steel  of 
about  70,000  tensile  strength  should  not  exceed  7.(KH1  lbs.  for  a 
ratio  of  I  -=-  r,  in  which  I  =  length  of  column  and  r=  least  radius 
of  gyration— the  column  supposed  to  have  fixed  ends.  Calculated 
on  this  basis,  the  Iwlsters  would  scarcely  carry  their  static  load 
free  from  the  side  bearings.     Perhaps  that  WJis  t)ie  intent  of  the 


designer;  if  .so.  investigation  of  the  problem  would  be  "love's 
labor  lost" ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  many 
good  designers  have  aimed  to  produce  a  bolster  that  would  stand 
alone  and  thus  decrease  curve  resistance,  always  seeking  to  reduce 
dead  weight  in  any  other  detail  of  a  car  rather  than  have  a  weak 
bolster. 

There  are  some  novel  things  about  this  car,  but  the  thought 
presents  itself  that  if  steel  is  a  good  thing — and  no  one  will  say 
that  it  is  not — in  the  under-framing,  why  not  follow  out  the  metal 
idea  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  build  a  standard  steel  box  car, 
as  is  now  looked  upon  favorably  by  many  progressive  car  designers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  suflBcient  force  of  opinion  will  be  brought  tb 
bear  in  this  question  to  soon  break  through  the  hard  shell  of  con- 
servatism  in   which   it   has   been  too  long  enveloped. 

O.   H.   REYNOLDS. 


To  the  Editor : 

With  regard  to  the  .'U)-ton  box  car  designed  by  Mr.  George  I. 
King  and  illustrated  in  the  .January  numbei;  of  the  American  E.n- 
ci.NKKR  ANU  Railrqad  JOURNAL,  I  wish  to  submit  the  following: 

Structural  steel  underframing  ha.s  been  considered  many  times 
with  a  view  of  having  one  design  answer  for  the  various  types  of 
freight  cars.  This  is  a  very  good  scheme,  and  would  probably 
serve  some  roads  very  well,  where  they  wished  to  have  the  fewest 
passible  number  of  diflFerent  designs  and,  consequently,  have  to 
carry  the  lea.st  number  of  different  parts  in  stock,  being  at  the  same 
time  tho.se  of  a  standard  .section  which  can  easily  be  secured  on  the 
market.  One  other  good  feature  of  standard  sections  is  that  there 
need  l)e  no  unnecessary  delay  in  getting  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the.se  cars,  as  no  special  machines  are  required  in  preparing 
nuiterial  or  constructing  them  in  an.v  car  works.  Tliej'  can  very 
easily  be  constructed  in  the  car  shops  of  any  railroad  ;  hence  the 
ease  with  which  the  car  ma.v  not  only  be  constructed  but  repaired. 
The  best  feature  in  the  construction  where  truss-rods  are  used 
is  a  minimum  weight  of  car  for  the  load  carried.  If  all  of  these 
goods  points  are  to  be  maintained  without  serious  weakness  enter- 
ing into  the  construction,  we  will  have  attained  a  good  purpose. 

Considering  the  steel  underframe  shown  in  the  January  is.sue  of 
your  journal,  the  weakest  point  of  this  design  is  the  body  bolster. 
It  is  not  rigid  enough  to  transfer  the  load  of  the  side  sills  to  the 
center  plate.  The  lower  member  of  the  bolster  is  brought  up  to  the 
upper  member  as  it  leaves  the  center  sill.  While  it  may  be  neces- 
.sary  to  do  this  to  provide  clearance  below  the  bolster,  and  is  allow- 
able to  some  extent,  and  yet  maintain  sufficient  strength,  in  this 
construction  we  have  only  the  resistance  of  two  '/^-in.  x  12-in. 
plates  to  sustain  the  load  on  the  side  silLs.  Probably  a  better  con- 
struction would  l>e  to  carry  the  lower  member  horizontally  from  the 
center  sill  to  the  side  sill,  or  as  nearly  horizontal  as  allowable  for 
clearance.  It  would  then  be  nece.ssary  to  stiffen  the  lower  member 
to  prevent  buckling:  this  could  be  done  by  bolting  the  two  plates 
together  above  the  side  bearing,  using  a  distance  piece  or  ferrule 
between  the  tipper  and  lower  members. 

The  manner  of  securing  the  ends  of  the  truss-rods  to  the  bolster 
is  a  little  weak.  While  the  size  of  the  rivets  is  not  given,  it  would 
be  neces.sary  to  use  two  %-in.  rivets;  even  then  this  would  not  be 
a  .sec'ure  fastening,  as  the  rivets  might  tear  through  either  the  plate 
or  strap,  or  the  heads  might  snap  off.  A  better  way  to  secure 
these  straps  would  be  to  rivet  them  on  the  top  of  the  bolster  instead 
of  on  the  bottom. 

The  gusset  plates  at  the  end  of  the  frame,  which  are  turned  up 
to  act  as  stops  for  the  end  of  the  car  body,  would  constitute  a 
good  arrangement,  provided  it  were  possible  to  hold  the  body  down 
tight  against  the  gus.set  plates.  As  this  is  impossible,  it  would  be 
only  a  short  time  before  these  plates  would  be  battered  out,  allow- 
ing the  end  of  the  car  to  follow.  A  shifting  load  would  bring  this 
about  very  rapidly.  It  would  be  best  to  have  cast  pockets  for  the 
ba.ses  of  the  end  pasts  and  braces.  The  pockets  could  be  well 
fastened  to  the  sills,  thus  preventing  the  ends  from  bulging  out, 
and  they  would  also  strengthen  the  end  of  the  car  body  laterally. 

If  we  consider  the  comer  of  the  frame,  as  regards  strength  for 
poling,  we  find  that  we  can  depend  only  on  the  side  sill  and  diag- 
onal angle.  The  light  end  sill,  which  is  a  V4->n.  pressed  "Z"  bar. 
will  not  be  in  service  long  before  its  properties  as  a  compression 
member  will  have  been  destroyed.  If  the  angle  brace  becomes  the 
least  amount  bent,  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  so  we  have  only  the 
side  sill  left.  When  poling  with  a  hettvy  engine,  and  the  pole  is 
at  an  angle  greater  than  45  degs.  wit4i*the  center  line  of  the  car, 
ftn4  9«#  of  the  inewl)ers  are  distQrte<l,  we  probably  would  find  that 
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').<  saf*»  stress  liniiL  would  be  excoedt^d  in  tlio  raeinbors.  A  t>ett<T 
,  I, list  ruction  for  the  corner  would  bo  to  replace  the  proMiit  end  sill 
with  one  much  heavier,  and  run  the  dingonal  brace  from  the  gussei 
l.lale  at  the  end  of  the  center  sills  to  the  end  of  the  bolster.  This 
\\iA\k\  change  the  brace  from  compression  to  tension,  and  could  be 
( uunted  on,  even  though  badly  distorted.  It  would  also  assist  in 
taking  the  lateral  drawbar  pressure  in  curving.  The  heavy  end  sill 
will,  in  addition,  strengthen  the  frame,  and  the  angle  will  assist  the 
ijus^ict  plate  over  the  body  bolster. 

\\'hen  the  load  of  the  car  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  more 
weight  on  the  side  than  on  the  center  sills  we  get  a  partial  equaliz- 
.ition  through  the  crossbearer  to  the  truss-rods.  But  when  the 
.'Xcess  of  the  load  is  on  the  center  sills  we  cannot  count  on  much 
;issistance  from  the  side  sills,  for  the  crassbearer  is  hung  to  eacli^ 
of  the  side  .sills  by  two  rivets.  While  the  rivets  are  in  good  con- 
dition thoy  may  assist  some,  but  their  strength  cannot  be  depended 
iin.  as  the  framing  is  .so  flexible  that  when  it  is  laterally  distorted 
ilnre  is  imposed  upon  these  rivets  severe  alternating  strains,  which 
vill  readily  impair  their  .strength  and  likely  rupture  them  in  time. 

Wliui  w»>  (onsider  the  steel  underfrauie  for  a  flat  or  gondola  car. 
we  have  at  times  very  «liflferent  c<»nditions  to  deal  with  from  those 
i.f  ;i  box  or  stock  car,  one  of  which  is  a  concentrated  load.  If  we 
I  iinsider  a  cout  eiitrated  load  applied  across  the  sills,  the  maximum 
.illowable  load,  within  safe  limits  would  be  32,000  lbs.,  which  i.<! 
iiol  n]>  to  the  rated  capacity  of  the  <  ar.  If  the  load  exceeds  this 
limit,  we  will  have  a  very  large  deflection  and  likely  a  permanent 
set  in  the  sills,  causing  an  injury  to  the  framing.  Again,  when 
ilie  load  is  of  the  above  nature  and  immediately  over  the  center 
sills,  the  only  a.ssistjtnce  obtained  from  the  side  sills  is  through  the 
rivets  fastening  them  to  the  crossbearer.  Since  these  rivets 
cannot  be  relied  on,  we  receive  no  assistance  from  the  side  sills, 
allowing  the  center  sills  to  take  the  whole  load.  Kven  when  the 
•  load  is  entirely  distributed  the  side  sills  will  deflect  more  than  the 
lenier  sills,  as  -they  receive  the  leant  support  from  the  truss-rods. 

In  trying  to  maintain  one  design  of  underframing  for  the  various 
Types  «>f  cars  there  are  two  thin.:;.s  we  lose:  lifst.  the  underffamc 
lor  a  box  or  slock  car  need  not  be  as  heavy  as  that  of  a  flator 
:;oM<lola  car  of  the  same  rated  <ai)acity:  se<-ond,  we  have  the 
<  liance  of  lightening  tiie  weight  ot"  the  gondola  by  making  the  sides 
assist  the  side  sills  in  carryiiig  their  p<»rtion  of  the  load.  If  we 
wish  the  last  advantage  referrerl  to.  it  is  necessary  that  the  side 
sill  should  be  immediately  under  the  sides.  While  we  might  be 
able  to  use  the  same  sills  as  in  tiie  framing  for  the  box  and  stock 
>ars, -yet  the  spacing  of  the  sills  would  be  changed,  thus  changing 
the  4>oLster  and  crossbea rers.  There  is  another  feature  whicii 
could  be  varied  to  advantage,  by  having  individual  framing  for  the 
various  classes  of  cars.  In  the  box  and  stock  car  construction 
the  end  sills  are  iisually  very  close  to  or  inunediately  under  the 
'•nd  of  the  car  body,  while  in  the  framing  for  gondola  cars  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  end  sill  otitside  of  the  end  of  the  car  body. 
This  will  increa.se  the  length  of  the  sills,  or  else  we  lose  in  the 
volume  of  the  car,  which  can  hardly  1k>  allorded,  as  it  impairs  its 
•  arrying  capacity.  ITius  we  see  the  impracticability  of  endeavor- 
ing to  use  one  underframe  for  all  kinds  of  freight  cars,  but  we  may 
iieverthele.ss  use  standard  rolled  sections  for  e;nh  design  of  under- 
I'raming.  In  the  particular  design  referred  to  there  has  been  too 
nmch  sacrifice  of  strength  and  rigidity  throughout  to  gain  lightness 
of  weight  in  the  car.  While  this  underframing  might  do  for  a  box 
or  stock  car  with  a  few  alteratiorus,  it  is  entirely  too  weak  to  stand 
the  severe  strains  which  would  bo  imposed  upon  it  if  used  for  n 
gondola  or  flat  car.  K.  X,   KKNMA'GTON. 


NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 


READING,  PA. 


Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  who  for  twelve  years  has  been  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
I'aciflc,  has  resigned  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Barnum. 
Mr.  Wilson  begun  service  with  this  road  as  assistant  general 
master  mechanic  in  1889.  He  was  made  general  master  me- 
'harfif  in  the  same  year  and  superintendent  of  motive  power 
in  1891,  and  has  a  reputation  second  to  none  among  motive 
power  officials.  Mr.  Barnum  entered  the  service  of  the  Union 
I'acific  as  master  mechanic  in  1890,  after  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Loni.svilb-  &  Nashville.  He 
recently  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  mechan- 
teal  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  which  he  no\% 
leaves  to  take  up  his  new  duties  in  Chicago. 
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II. 


U)COMOTlVE   SHOf. 


The  skill  of  the  architects  has  relieved  these  large  buildings 
of  the  flat  and  unattractive  appearance  of  the  ortlinary  con- 
struction of  railroad  shops.  This  is  seen  in  the  present  en- 
gravings and  in  the  photographs  presented  in  the  January 
number.  This  description  concerns  the  main  or  locomotive- 
shop  building.  It  is  of  modern  steel-skeleton  construction, 
with  17-in.  brick  walls  and  8^x38-in.  pilasters  between  the 
windows.  The  walls  are  on  cencrete  footings  and  are  tied  to 
the  steel  columns,  which  are  otherwise  entirely  independent  of 
the  w^alls.  This  building  has  three  bats,  with  two  rows  of 
intermediate  columns  at  20-ft.  centers,  this  being  the  distance 
between  the  centers  of  the  shop  pits. 

Steelwork. — The  steelwork  is  substantial,  and  unusual  accu- 
racy was  required  in  its  construction  and  fitting.  The  wall  and 
intermediate  columns  are  very  nearly  alike  up  to  the  crane 
girders.  They  are  built  up  of  two  plate  and  angle  channels, 
with  a  double  lacing  of  2*^  x  \^-m.  bars.  Each  column  is  an- 
chored to  a  concrete  granite  capped  pier,  the  concrete  being  of 
1  part  Portland  cement.  2  parts  of  sand  and  5  of  broken  stone 
(to  pass  a  2-in.  ring).  The  column  footings  and  caps  are  milled 
to  secure  a  good  surface.  Upon  the  tops  of  these  columns  rest 
4-ft.  plate  girders  for  the  heavy  cranes.  The  crane  rails  rest 
on  top  of  the  girders,  which  are  in  20-ft.  spans,  with  '^-in.  ex- 
pansion spaces,  one  end  of  each  span  being  fixed  and  the  other 
piovided  with  a  specially  designed  expansion  connection  which 
insures  the  stiffness  required  for  so  heavy  a  runway.  The 
rails  for  the  120-ton  cranes  weigh  150  lbs.  per  yard.  Those  of 
the  35  and  10-ton  cranes  weigh  85  and  70  ll)s.  respectively, 
and  these  are  supported  on  brackets  from  ..-  -utermediate 
and  wall  columns.  Speciallj'  strong  construction  was  reqtiire<i 
for  the  heavy  rolling  loads. 

Roofs. — This  building  has  three  separate  roofs.  The  inter- 
mediate columns  carry  the  ends  of  the  machine-shop  roof 
trusses,  and  extensions  from  the  ends  of  these  trusses  carry 
the  inner  ends  of  the  trusses  over  the  erecting  bays.  The  wall 
columns  have  extensions  in  the  brick  walls  to  carry  the  outer 
ends  of  these  trusses.  Purlins  and  bracing  connect  the  trusses 
and  carry  the  ventilating  monitors. 

Roofing. — Hemlock  boards,  1  by  8  Ins.,  form  the  basis  for  the 
roofing.  These  are  covered  by  4-ply  overlapping  roofing  felt 
laid  in  cement.  As  a  minimum,  70  lbs.  of  felt  were  required 
per  100  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  Cement  was  spread  over  this,  with  a 
minimum  of  10  gals,  (including  that  between  the  layers  of 
felt)  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  Over  this  is  an  outer  covering  of 
crushed  roofing  slag. 

Glazing. — The  side  windows  are  in  three  parts.  At  the  top 
is  a  stationary  semi-circular  sash  with  a  radius  of  57  ins.  Be- 
low that  is  a  three-section  window  with  rectangular  sash, 
double-hung.  The  third,  or  lowest  section,  is  stationary.  At 
the  end  of  the  building  is  a  similar  window  arrangement.  In 
the  sides  of  the  roof  monitors  the  sash  are  pivoted  in  the 
center,  and  so  also  are  those  in  the  walls  over  the  intermediate 
crane  girders,  but  here  only  alternate  sash   are  pivoted. 

Floor. — Except  at  the  pits  which  are  of  concrete  the  entii-e 
floor  of  this  building  has  a  base  of  bituminous  concrete  com- 
posed of  cinders  and  No.  4  coke-oven  composition,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  gal.  to  1  cu.  ft.  of  cinders.  This  was  laid  hot  and 
well  rammed.  In  this  C  by  6-in.  yellow  pine  floor  stringers  are 
embedded  at  4  and  5-ft.  centers.  These  are  covered  with  an 
under-floor  of  hemlock    plank,    surmounted    by    li;^    by   4-in. 
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square  edge  maple  flooring.     The  floor  boards  are  not  (ongued 
on  the  edges,  which  renders  it  easy  to  make  repairs. 

The  locomotive  shop  combines  under  one  roof  two  69-ft. 
erecting  bays,  with  35  pits  each,  and  a  central  60-ft.  machine- 
shop  bay.  the  building  being  740  by  204  ft.  The  pits  are  45  ft. 
long,  with  a  space  of  10  ft.  to  the  outer  wall  and  15  ft.  to  the 
intermediate  crane  columns.  The  pits  are  2  ft.  6  ins.  deep  and 
4  ft.  wide,  'ihey  are  of  concrete,  with  crowned  bottoms.  The 
p.is  drain  longitudinally,  the  entire  plant  being  drained  to  40 
and  50-ft.  wells  to  natural  fissures  in  the  underlying  rock,  lead- 
ing eventually  to  the  Schuylkill  River.  All  pipes  and  electric 
cables  enter  the  building  from  the  power-house  in  a  large 
tunnel,  the  location  of  which  beneath  the  shop  floor  is  indi- 
cated in  the  large  plan.  This  will  be  illustrated  in  detail  later. 
In  the  main  tunnel  the  cables  are  placed  in  conduits  of  vitrified 
clay.  This  main  tunnel  extends  across  the  shop,  to  carry  the 
piping  to  fanhouses  on  the  ^est  side.      Smaller  tunnels  open 
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NEW     LOCOMOTIVE     SHOP^    AT     READING. 

into  the  main  tunnel  and  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  shop 
on  both  sides  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  locomotive  pits.  Cast- 
iron  cover-plates  are  placed  over  the  tunnels  at  intervals  indi- 
cated in  plan.  Each  pit  Is  supplied  with  water  and  air  piping, 
all  of  which  is  protected  and  out  of  the  way,  yet  entirely 
accessible. 

Excellent  crane  service  is  provided,  the  shop  being  sufficient- 
l.v-high  for  the  double-deck  arrangement  on  the  erecting-shop 
Rides.  For  convenience  the  general  features  of  the  various 
cranes  in  this  shop  are  condensed  into  the  table  on  page  56. 

-As  explained  in  the  previous  article,  the  lower  crane  run- 
ways of  the  west  side  erecting-shop  bay  extend  over  a  dwarf 
wall  into  the  boiler  shop.  The  !)oiier-shop  35-ton  crane,  or  that 
of  the  erecting  shop  of  the  same  capacity,  may  be  run  from 


DETAILS  OK  COLUMNS  AND  TRACK  STPPORTS  FOR  CRA.NKS. 

PHILADELPHIA     &       READING 


RAILWAY. 


one  shop  into  the  other — a  most  convenient  arrangement,  but 
one  which  is  advantageous  chiefly  for  the  west  bay. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  this 
building  was  given  by  the  large  photograph  on  page  11  of  our 
January  number.  A  generous  area  of  glass  in  the  windows 
and  roots  gives  a  uniform  distribution  of  natural  light.  The 
floors  are  entirely  unobstructed  by  anything  that  will  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  valuable  floor  space  or  with  the  cranes.  In 
the  engravings  just  referred  to  will  be  found  cast-iron  racks 
with  wide  cross-arms  to  support  cabs',  while  below  these  are 
other  arms  for  the  storage  of  _pipes.  rodis  and  other  fittings,  to 
keep  them  off  the  floor.  This  view  also  shows  the  method  of 
supporting  the  group  motors  upon  cast-iron  brackets.  Other 
brackets,  of  steel  plate,  extend  frqm  the  intermediate  columns 
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toward  the  center  of  the  machine  shop  to  support  the  shafting. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  locomotive  shop  is  the  clean- 
ing pit,  in  a  small  building  reached  by  the  end  track  of  the 
large  shop.  This  building  is  shown  in  engravings  which  are 
intended  to  be  so  complete  as  to  be  self-explanatory. 

Seven  fanhouses  outside  of  the  shop  provide  for  the  heating 
fans,  which  are  driven  by  induction  motors  connected  by 
chains.  The  underground  air-iiucts  serve  as  intakes  for  the 
fans,  taking  air  from  openings  under  each  window  and  con 
ducting  it  to  the  fanhouses.  The  fans  deliver  the  air  directly 
into  the  shop  through  large  rectangular  openings  through  the 
walls,  and  without  the  usual  distributing  conduits,  the  heated 
air  being  delivered  into  the  shop  through  seven  large  openings. 
This  shop  is  provided  with  four  washrooms  of  lean-io  con 
struction,  located  over  the  fan-ducts  and  adjacent  to  fanhouses. 

The  other  buildings  will  be  described  in  another  article. 
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THE    COMPARISON    OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 


EXTK.NSION    OF    THE    "BU"    AIkTIIOO    TO    Co.MltllND    I.^>CH».MOTIVKS. 


HY    L.VWFORD    II      FKY. 


Considerable  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to 
settle  upon  a  method  for  comparing  the  proportions  of  loco- 
motives, which  shall  be  both  simple  and  accurate,  and  whi(  h 
can  be  advantageously  adopted  as  a  standard.  The  <hief 
rfquirement  is  a  quantity  which  can  be  readily  found  from 
the  general  dimensions  of  a  locomotive  and  which  will  serve 
as  a  measure  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  capacities 
of  the  boiler  and  the  cylinders.  A  quantity  which  thus  meas- 
ures the  relation  of  steam  prorluction  to  steam  consumption 
will  be  a  measure  of  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  locomotive, 
and  in  the  Amkuican  Engineer  for  October.  1902,  page  313. 
the  present  writer  suggested,  as  a  steaming  capacity  factor 
of  this  kind,  the  quantity  given  by  the  expression — 
Maximum  cylinder  tractive  effort  X  driving  whetd  diameter  ,^. 

Heating  surface 

This  quantity  was  called  "BD,"  B  representing  the  ratio  of 
cylinder  tractive  effort  to  heating  surface,  and  D  represent- 
ing the  driving-wheel  diameter.  The  previous  article  anal- 
yzed the  value  of  this  capacity  factor  BD  in  the  comparison  of 
single-expansion  locomotives,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  analysis  to  cover  compounds. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  any  constant  of  comparison,  such 
as  "BD,"  two  points  are  important,  viz:  that  the  constant 
shall  be  determined  by  the  minimum  of  calculation  and  that 
the  results  obtained  from  its  application  shall  have  the  max- 
imum of  aicuracy.  fhe  capacity  factor  'BD"  has  claims  for 
reasonable  consideration  on  both  of  these  points,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  harmonizes  well  with  the  commonly  used  ratios  of 
adhesive  weight  to  cylinder  tractive  effort,  and  of  heating  sur- 
face to  grate  are^i.  These  two  ratios  bring  under  considera- 
tion the  four  fundamental  factors  of  the  locomotive: 

1.  Adhesive  weight. 

2.  Cylinder  tractive  effort. 

3.  Heating  surface.    • 

4.  Grate  area. 

As  the  ratios  of  the  first  of  these  dimensions  to  the  second 
and  of  the  third  to  the  fourth  are  in  common  use  in  measuring 
the  proportions  of  locomotives  it  seems  only  natural  to  in- 
quire whether  the  ratio  of  the  second  to  the  third  will  not 
serve  as  the  required  measure  of  the  relation  existing  between 
the  heating  surface  and  the  cylinder  power.  Investigation  of 
this  question  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  cylinder  tractive 
effort  to  the  heating  surface  (ratio  denoted  by  B)  multiplied 
by  the  driving  wheel  diameter  (D),  that  is  to  say  the  factor 
"B  D,"  gives  for  every  locomotive  a  constant  of  the  proper 
form  to  stand  as  a  measure  of  the  important  relation  of  heat- 
ing surface  to  cylinder  power.     As  stated  above,  this  relation 


determines  the  steaming  power  of  the  locomotive  and  thf 
quantity  "B  D  '  may  therefore  be  called  the  steaming  capacit\ 
constant  or  capacity  factor  of  a  locomotive. 

The  exact  analysis  of  the  quantity  B  D  and  the  figures  oh 
tained  from  actual  engines  of  all  classes  show  that  a  locomo 
tive  having  a  low  value  of  the  capacity  factor  "B  D  '  is  suit 
able  for  high  speed  service,  while  a  high  value  of  the  capacit\ 
factor  points  to  the  locomotive  having  been  designed  for  low 
speed  service.     Or  interpreting  the  figures  in  another  way:   ii 
two  or  more  locomotives  are  running  at  the  same  speed  and 
under  similar  cylinder  conditions,  a  locomotive  with  a  high 
value  of  the  capacity  factor  "B  D"  will  be  working  at  a  high 
rate  of  evaporation,  that  is,  under  less  economical  condition.^ 
and  with  a  smaller  margin  of  reserve  power  than  a  locomotive 
with  a  lower  value  of  the  capacity  factor.    At  equal  speeds  and 
under  similar  cylinder  conditions  the  rates  of  evaporation  are 
proportional  to  the  respective  values  of  the  capacity  factor 
"\i  D."    The  speed  referred  to  here  is  the  rate  of  rotation  of 
the  driving  wheels  (revolutions  per  minute)  and  it  is  interest- 
ing  to   note   that  when   the   linear   speeds    (miles   per   hour) 
are  the  same  the  rates  of  evaporation  are  then  proportional  to 
tiie  respcttive  values  of  the  ratio  B. 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact 
tluit  a  high  value  of  the  capacity  factor  B  D  indicates  a  low 
steaming  capacity,  so  that  for  free  steaming  a  low  value  of  the 
fcKtor  is  desirable.  It  may  he  thought  that  it  would  "have  been 
better  to  have  chosen  a  factor  which  was  directly  proportional 
to  the  steaming  capacity  instead  of  using  the  factor  B  D, 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  capacity.  This  woulil, 
however,  add  to  the  amount  of  calculation  required  in  de- 
termining the  factor  from  the  dimensfons,  or  would  involve 
the  use  of  a  factor  which  was  a  very  small  decimal.  The  factor 
B  D  was  therefore  suggested,  and  when  once  its  meaning  has 
been  grasped  it  does  not  seem  that  there  need  be  any  particular 
difficulty  in  remembering  that  a  low  value  of  the  factor  B  D 
indicates  a  large  steaming  capacity,  and  rice  rcrso.  The  exact 
relations  existing  between  the  value  of  "B  D,"  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration, the  cylinder  economy,  and  the  speed  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  analysis. 

Take  the  case  of  a  locomotive,  either  compound  or  single  ex- 
pansion, running  steadily,  all  the  steam  produced  by  the  boiler 
being  consumed  by  the  cylinders.  Then  if  the  boiler  has  S 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
1)  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour, 
the  total  hourly  evaporation  is  b  S  pounds  of  water.  Let  the 
engine  be  running  at  r  revolutions  per  minute,  corresponding 
to  V  miles  per  hour,  and  let  the  available  cylinder  tractive 
effort  be  p  T,  where  T  is  the  maximum  available  cylinder  effort 
as  calculated  by  the  usual  formula  and  p  is  a  percentage  factor, 
which  is  dependent  on  the  speed  and  which  reduces  the  avail- 
able tractive  power  as  the  speed  increases.    Then  the  available 


horse-power  developed  is 


pTV 
375 


•,or  putting 


rD 
*^8 


for  V,  the  ex- 


per  hour,  the  total  hourly  consumption  is 


pounds  of 


pression  for  the  horse-power  becomes    jog-Q^jQ- ,  and  if  the  loco- 
motive consumes  h  pounds  of  water  per  available  horse-power 

pTrDh 
136,000 

water.    Then  equating  this  with  the  expression  found  for  the 
total  hourly  evaporation 

,  _   pTrPh 
"^  ~"  T26;000 
and  collecting  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  tho^e  terms 
consisting  of  dimensions  of  the  locomotive 
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T 
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By  means  of  this  expression  the  statements  made  above  in 
regard  to  the  properties  of  "B  D"  can  be  substantiated. 

The  value  of  p,  that  is  the  percentage  of  the  maximum  cylin- 
der tractive  effort  which  is  available  at  the  speed  r,  falls  as  r 
increases,  but  the  rate  of  variation  depends  largely  on  the  type 
of  cylinders,  and  on  the  cut-off  at  which  the  engine  is  worked. 
Ik  the  case  of  compound  cylinders  the  fall  of  p  with  increasing 
speed  is  much  less  rapid  than  with  single  expansion  cylinders. 
The  report  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation for  1897  gives  much  information  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lation between  r  and  p  at  various  cut-offs.  Under  ordinary 
running  conditions  the  value  of  the  product  p  r  (and  hence  the 
horse-power  of  the  locomotive)  increases  with  the  speed  r. 
Now.  from  expression  (2)  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  same 
speed  and  cylinuer  conditions  (p,  r  and  h  constant)  the  rate  of 
evaporation  b  is  directly  proportional  to  the  capacity  factor 
•'B  D,"  so  that  of  two  engines  under  similar  conditions  that 
engine  having  the  lowest  capacity  factor  will  be  working  with 
the  lowest  rate  of  evaporation,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  most 
favorable  boiler  conditions.  For  locomotives  which  are  to  work 
at  th?  same  speed  and  with  similar  cylinder  conditions  a  low 
value  of  the  capacity  factor  represents  to  free  steaming  and  a 
good  margin  of  reserve  boiler  i)ower.  Further,  in  the  case  of  loco- 
motives with  similar  cylinders  the  water  consumed  per  horse- 
power per  hour  (h)  will  be  dependent  on  the  cut-off  rather 
than  on  the  speed,  so  that  with  the  same  cut-off  and  the  same 
rate  of  evaporation  (h  and  b  constant)  the  locomotive  with  the 
lowest  value  of  B  D  will  be  capable  of  the  highest  speed.  This 
follows  from  expression  (2)  and  is  very  clearly  confirmed 
when  the  figures  for  actual  locomotives  are  examined.  The 
results  of  compiling  a  number  of  such  figures  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  In  the  American  ENCiiNKKR  for  October,  1902,  page 
.''.14,  were  given  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  values  of 
the  capacity  factor  "B  D"  for  79  single-expansion  locomotives, 
and  to  these  are  now  added  the  figures  for  45  Vauclain  four- 
1  y'linder  and  28  two-cylinder,  in  all  73,  compound  locomotives. 

In  analyzing  these  figures  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the 
locomotives  according  to  the  speed  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. This  was  a  somewhat  difficult  problem,  and  the 
method  adopted  can  only  be  considered  approximate.  The  en- 
gines have  been  grouped  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
their  wheels.  Prairie,  Atlantic,  and  American  (2-6-2,  4-4-2, 
and  4-4-0)  type  engines  have  been  classed  as  high  speed,  while 
Consolidations,  Mastodons,  and  Moguls  (2-8-0,  4-8-0  and  2-6-0) 
are  classed  as  low  speed,  the  ten-wheelers  (4-6-0)  having  the 
medium  place. 

Objections  may  be  raised  to  this  method  of  grouping,  and  it 
i:'  certainly  not  perfect,  as  many  of  the  10-wheelers  have  been 
designed  for  high  speed  service,  but  after  due  consideration  it 
seemed  to  have  fewer  disadvantages  than  any  other  method 
which  suggested  itself. 

The  actual  values  found  for  the  capacity  factors  bear  out  the 

•  onclusions  arrived  at  theoretically,  and  whether  the  maximum, 
the  minimum  or  the  mean  values  of  "  BD"  are  examined  it  is 
seen  that  for  all  types,  whether  single  expansion  or  compound, 
the  value  of  the  capacity  factor  for  high  speed  is  lower  than 
for  medium,  and  the  value  for  medium  is  lower  than  for  low 
speed,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  theoretical  reasoning. 

For  purposes  of  ready  comparison  the  mean  values  of  the 

•  apacity  factors  are  given  in  Table  2  in  round  numbers,  for 
single  expansion  and  for  both  2  and  4-cylinder  compounds.  It 
will  he  noticed  that  the  values  of  "BD"  run  lower  for  the  com- 
jioiinds  than  for  the  single  expansion  engines.  This  is  note- 
worthy, because  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  water  consumed 
Iter  horse-power  per  hour  (h)  is  considerably  less  for  a  com- 
pound than  for  a  single  expansion  engine,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  "BD"  would  have  been  larger  for  the  compounds. 
The  lower  value  of  the  capacity  factor  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  drop  in  available  cylinder  tractive  effort  is 
less  rapid  for  compound  than  for  single  expansion  cylinders. 


This  coupled  with  the  fact  that  live  steam  is  admitted  to  both 
cylinders  on  starting  a  compound  locomotive  permits  the  use 
of  compound  cylinders  showing  a  lower  maximum  tractive 
effort  as  calculated  from  the  formula,  than  would  be  required 
of  single  expansion  cylinders  for  the  same  service.  Referring 
to  equation  (2)  and  speaking  algebraically,  the  higher  value 
of  p  for  compound  cylinders  more  than  offsets  the  lower  value 
of  h,  and  as  a  result  gives  a  lower  value  of  "BD."  It  follows 
that  the  lower  values  of  the  capacity  factor  "BD"  for  the  com- 
pounds do  not  indicate  directly  that  these  will  steam  more 
freely  than  the  single  expansion  engines.  In  all  cases  where 
the  factor  "BD"  is  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  steaming  ca- 
l)a<ity  or  rate  of  evaporation,  similar  cylinder  conditions  must 

prevail.  ■;    -  :  .  I  -         ' 

.  -■     TABLE   1 


T[\  C'                                        :-.  Number 

Values Df  B. 

*. 

D 

Senrice.     Locomotlvt-s.       Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

Sinnle                     f  Fast                      25                    829 

Expansion .  .  ■{  Medium             25                  900 

I  Slow    ,                28          >     ,»4« 

541 
•;4r, 
731 

659 
753 
809 

4-ryIindcr            J*  Fast      =   -■  .     — -^^     :•  t    ^-^JTft  \ 
Compound      X   Medium               10                   R07 
Lsiow                     25              .     95.T 

497 
52« 
645 

602 
650 

772 

2-rylindor             r  Fast                        ..^-    '.  ... 
Compound    .. -^   Medium              12                   798 
I  Slow     ..            :^1«   ^               948 

.'179 
719 

67R 
809 

Both  Types          J  Fa.st               •       tft^    '               H~(i 

Compound..'     Medium                22                     807 

Lslow                      41                    953 

497 
52«j 
«45 

602 
665 
785 

'•  ^.'^^^;T;      -           TABLE    2. 

- 

Mean    Values   of    BD. 

Past. 
Single    Expan.sion     ........  i  >.  i  ..,..,;  .^:  ^O. 

4-Cylinder    Compound    i  ;  .  . .  i  .... .  .;.,;,.";   1BW>"  ' 

2-Cylinder   Compound    ...-.;... 

Medium. 
750 
650 
675 

HED  ITS  LI 

Slow. 
800 
775 
800 

THE  WOODEN  CAR  HAS  NOT  REAC 

Mil. 

This  switch  engine  ^Ifas  backing  a  string  of  box  cars  on  the 
main  line  and  was  caHght  on  the  pilot  of  a  fast  mail  engine 


VIEW    OF    WEECK,    SHOWING    ENGINE    RESTING    UPON    CAB. 

hauling  its  train  at  GO  miles  per  hour,  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  The 'switcher  was  handsomely  lifted  into  the  load 
of  a  coal  car  and  only  the  pilot  of  the  mail  engine  suffered. 
No  one  was  hurt,  and,  if  wrecks  must  occur,  this  is  a  good 
kind.  The  capacity  of  the  car  is  80,000  lbs.  It  carried  70,000 
lbs.  of  coal  and  its  overload  of  137,000  lbs.,  to  the  shops,  very 
comfortably,  its  proved  capacity  being  207,000  lbs. 


/ 


Si>eeds  for  fine  rattlers  is  a  subject  which  has  evidently  not 
received  much  attention.  It  is  said  that  at  the  Collinwood 
shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  an  increase  of  speed  from  20  to  25 
turns  per  minute  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  machine  in  clean- 
ing fines.  '   •    :';^^./%■ 


^  Mr.  \V.  W.  Grant,  who  for  eight  yeais  has  been  connected 
with  the  VVestiughouse  Electru  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Fibre  Conduit  C'^m 
pany  with  head  offices  at  Orangeburg,  New  York. 


as  :;i'.S''AMERlCAN    ENGINEER   AND   RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


i^AvanV  tht'  centef  of  thp  triaeKlne  s^^^  support  (Wo  shall  in?;. 

.At  tliH  iu)iih\v€st  coiHor.ot'  tho  locoinui  ive  sliop  is  Ihr  fk-an 
iiig  i>it,  in  a  sinatl  builVllnir  I'eai^ieil  by  the  en«l  tiatk;  of  !li«^ 
Jafgesfi<?t»/rTlriH'; build ihf;  is  shown  in  t>nsi"avrn««  whirh  arn- 
Intenirpil  to  U<>  tiotomplefc;  as  to  ho  self  ("xplanat'riy.  .  .      - 

'  •    Sevt'H  t^uibu'rses  oiil!i>i<l«;  of  tlu'  sbnp  provide  lor  the  liivatiii>; 

,  fans,  AVhirh  ai'e;  4»*lVen  by  ijuluciioji  motois  i-omiotitMl  tiy 
rhains-.  ,  Tht^  umlorm puijd  air  ducts  .serv^^'.  as  iniivl<fH  io'i'T  tlu> 
lans,  taking  aii'  fnini  i>i»  ninits  uiidi-r  «':ttIi  wiiulthv  aiid  <  on- 
(Imling  it  to  the  fauliou.sf'.s.  Tln'  fant-  d«"llvfi-  ilie^  air  ilii.;«Mtly 
into  th**  uliop  tUrouj^h  ku'K^'  j-eitaitgnfai' opi'iiinRs  thnmsli  »U».' 
walls,  and  without  tht.'  tvisual  clistrirmtint;  «ondut|s.  ihv  iieatri 
air  bcinj:  delivfred.  into  tho  sIiop  throu^ili  >?•>%. -niain*'  oponiutrs. 
This  shop  is.  provided  witli  lour  wasiirouuis  itf  leaiiio.  mii 
xtrurtiou,  located  nrer  Uie  fandrK't.s  and  a:l.iac«'tii  in  l;iiilioiis«!ri.'  • 
The  oUw*r  Ituildinsii  will  Iv?  deseribed  in  jvu<>iiu'r  aviinh';.^- \ 

>l\j?KN>iii».\.  (>ir  riie  ;*;UlJ:' ;.Mi;tu/»u  rn  t'oMi-tM mi   Iah <i.\jiMivi >, 


^  •-.••/.•.■ 


4?£ 


•  r.-  .  ■-: 


^^  ronsidenrble  eftisVt  is  Iwpiiifr  ihadf*  at  'the  rtf^-sent  tiin*'v-t«j 
ijetile  upon  a  method  for  eoiiipjninj;  t.ho  proportions  of  itK-o- 
m«)t»veB/  wljidi  sJiall  f^^^  botls  S^implp  atwl  aeeniaU?*  an(t,\vhi<  h. 
f-an  •»f  advantasieeiVsly  adopVc<l  as  a  standard;  The  4hier 
r^'qijjrenieiii  is  a  tiiiaiulty  whieh' <  an  b(^  readily  loupd  from 
iIm"^  Reneral  dinM'.nsions  «f  si  loiromotivt'  aixl  wiiiih  will  nerve 
as  a  TOf'fliiiiJrc  of  f Iw'  rtdalioti  existius  between  the  i-apaoities 
of  tho  boilf^r  .aivd  tbe  Vyiindevii,  A  quaiititr  wliieb  thus  meas-. 
iires  (fic  ithVlJon  of  steam  prorhjttioii  to  s(eam  .eonsumptiou 
will  be  a  meastrre  of  (lie  steaniipir  '-apaeity  of  the  loiomolive,, 
linU  ia  fh^  AM*:««ivs  4*1>4^^  t)«toher,   iy02,  page   ?,]:{. 

tile  tvresipnt.wrU«}rvS«pficst(^d.\  a^  a  .sfeanijns  <apaiity  faetoi 
<>f  this  kriid,  the  qiiatitity  piven.  bj>'  the  expression-^-         i 

5t7»x'iHmiu  <:yliritb.'r  tiarti  v.  ttfort   ■•  «Iiivin}<' wIkhI  diaineter^^  j  \ 
•  •.  ■  :'  tteatinii  surfa<'e  ;:'  ;.'       "".. 

., .  Tlit'j  <iuantity  wasi-allod  "BD.:'  B  represent inprth?'  ratio  of. 
^yl^nd«^^^traet!ve  yrtxM^;  to  Iti^  surfa<Ti  anil  it  represt^it- 

iug  tlie-  ArlVirr^-whoel   dianiet<^r.     The   previ<»iis   artl<le   anal- 
yzed Hte  vaiue  of  thiseapaeity  iartor  fJl)  in  tlic  tomparison  of 
sini?le-expansion   k>(OOiotives,   and   it   is  uom-  proposed   to-  ex- 
feiT«t  th^;:analysis  W Vpv*>v  eoirii>puhdS;  J>  :  4    V'        rr-  -':■         -  ;  :. 
■    1-n  fstimatiiig;  lh*>  value  of  atVy  tonsiant  uf  tonii^irisori.  sn.  IV 
ais-liW"   two  points  ate   iinportant,   vizv  that  the  eonsia!^ 
.  sJiaU'  be.'deUM-niineVl  by 'the  njinirunm  of  eal«iil,ation  .at|d  thar 
tte  resiiUsv  bbtaiuf'd  frtrhi  its  dpplieatjonsbaU  have  th^^  max 
jniiim  of  ai  eura<\\'.     Vhe  rapaeity  faitor  'UU"  l\as  claims  [or 
ro!isonal*!f  <on.-<id'.'ralfoiv  on  both  of  these  poiiiis,  and  in  a<ldl- 
tion    it    haru»oni/:>s   Well   with   the   t'pmnionly    usf«l    ratios   of 
adhefiLye  wej>$ht  toeyUnder  trai'tive  cfloit.  and  of  heating  sur- 
•  Jare  to  g:cat<?  are  i;     These  two  riatios  blnni;  under  eonsiilera- 
tidn  iSe'fwif  fwridaniental  factors  of  the  locomotive: 
-ir- :'  .-         •'■    '!.,,•  Adhesive  weight.,  •"/. .'  ,  -^  /  :  ■■  .  ■ 

V   .;    '.  ~   :    '  2;,  iCylindet*  tractive  effort.    ".         7   ■    ;:?        •■ 
■"-•^•,,  '"-.,'v,'  •^"^5,..  Heating  surftice.     '-;,..■•. -^  '•••,•/ .  ■'•■  ■  /''-.'.•:•■ 'V- .'.;'> 
V^V-V'^- ■•"'•^'4;  ■,  Grate/area... ,  /    ;;v. -r' •'  ■' '^  ■'        ' ' '  V'-  '■ 
.\s  the  ratWs  of  tlie  fu;><tot  these,  dinjensions  to  tbe  serond 
and  «if  the  third  totb^  fourth  ate  Inc^ommon  U!?e  in  mcasurin^r 
the  piopof tiiJhs  of  loeoniotlves  It  ^iwrns  only  natural   to  in- 
quire whetheiv  the*  ratio  of  thV  sserond   to  the  third    will   not 
starve  as  the  required  nie^isure  of  the  relation  existini;  hot wp('n 
tl^fr  hcatinp;  surfar^  and  the  vjiirridei'  power,     f nvesi iKation  of 
this  queslioU  sliovys   that   the  iratiotrf   the   eyllttder   traetive', 
effort  tt»  the  hearing  shrfaoe  (ratio  denoted  by  Ht   multiplied', 
t»y  the  dr'ivins  wbe«:r.-diamett'r   {D.>;.that  is  lo  say  tiic  fa<t.or 
•'K  r>.''   ^iyet;  Vfor  :(>v«'r^v,  i»v  <»rJ^i  vc  a^  of   tin*   proper. 

£0l*rii  to  «taJ^ ^>:  a:mcwtf>ire  of  iheltwportar.t  relation  of  h«'a»  . 
iiifi  siiiface  ttr  eyiinder  powei\    As  stated  ahqy.o.  this  relotion 


determines  the  stenriiinR  power  of  the  locofmotive  aiid  th 
quantity  "IJ  I)"  may  t!n'refon>  be  eailed  the  steaming  eapacli. 
eoustant  or  capacity  Jfaetor  of  a  locomotive,     .;,;;'     .  ,     • 

.     Tlie  exact  analysis  of  the  (piantity  U  D  and  the  figures  db  ;  , 
tained  froiu  acttial  cnsim^s  of  all  classes  show  that  a  loconK; 
the  liaviiiji  a  low  value  of  the  capacity  factor  'B  D"  is  suii 

•.abUvfor.hiKh  spee«l  service,  while  a  high  value  of  the  capacit; 
factor  points  to  tho  lojoraotive  having  been  designed  for  lov 

'spi-ed  Service.  Or  iiiteri)retiiig  the  figures  in  another  way:  i" 
two  orniore.  locomotive.^ -are  ruuning  at  the  same  speed  anr 
nifder  similar  cylinder  conditions,  a  locomotive  with  a  higl 
vabiie  of  the  i-apacity  fartor-  '"B  D"  will  be  working  at  a  higi, 
nite  of  evai»oiatioi).  that  is,  tinder  less  eeonomical  eonditionV 
and  with  a  smaller  margin  of  reserve  power  than  a  lo<omotiv(  - 
with  a  lower  value  of  the  capacity  factor.  At  equal  speeds  anif 
tinder  Sim ildf  xyiiader  (onditions  the;  rates  of  evaporation  an 

■■  uioportional   to  the  respective  values  of   the  capacity   factor 

.•■■tt  fX"    The  spevd  fcferreir  to  here  is  the  rate  of  rotation  of 

ytUe'dri\  ing.  wheeltj  (revolutiotjs  per  mintife)^  and  it  is  interest- 
iu|;7«  note  that   when    the   linear  speeds    (miles   per   houfi"- 
iji^e-lb^  same  the  rates  of  evaporation  are  (hen  proportional  to-  - 
:tn-r,respoclive  values  of  the  ratio  B. 

Beifow  going  fiutlier  it  may  be  well  lo  emphasize  the  fact 

.■fhiit  a  high  vattJe  o^f  the  capaeity  factor  B  I)  indicates  a  low 
.*::aniing  ca!)afify,  so  that  for  free  steaming  a  low  value  of  tlte 
uu'or  ifj  (fesij-able.  It  ntay  be  thought  ihat  it  would  have  been 
betttT  to  hav(>  chosen  a  fact«u-  which  was  direi  tly  proportional 
tptlie  stemming  capaiiiy  instead  of  using  the  factor  B  P, 
wiiiplt  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  capacity.  This  would. 
liitWfVfr.  add  to  the  amount  of  calculation  required  in  de- 
i>  I'tnining  the  factor  from  the  dinieusfons.  or  would  involve 
the  u.xe  of  a  factor  which  was  a  very  small  decimal.  The  factor 
,1V1>:  Was  UJei-efol'e  .$ui;rgested.  ahd  when  oj\(^.  \t§  meaning  has 
been  graspeiljt  doef Hot  seem  that  there  need  be  any  particular 
ditliculiy  in  remembering  that  a  low  value  of  the  factor  B  D 
indi<ai<s  ;i, largi'  Sfeainiiig  capacity,  and  rice  rrrsa.  The  exact 
velatfons  existing  between  the  value  of  "B  D."  the  rate  of  evap 
oratio!).  the  cylinder  economy,  and  the  speed  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  analysis. 

Take  the  case  of  a  locomotive,  either  compound  or  single  ex 
pansion.  running  steadily,  all  the  steam  produced  by  the  boiler 
being  i'<»nsunjed  by  the  cylinders.     Then   if  the  boiler  has  S  . 

i;  scitiai-e  fe»>t  of  heating  surface  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
b  jiouiuls  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour, 
th<-  total  hourly  evaporation  is  b  Spoun<la'of  Water.  Let  the 
engine  h^'>  running  at  r  revolutions  per  minute,  corresponding 
to  V  miles  per  hour,  and  let  the  nvailal)le  cylinder  tractive 
effort  be  p  T.  where  T  is  the  maximum  available  cylinder  effort 
as  eajtMilated  by  the  usual  formula  and  \y  is  a  percentage  factor, 
which  is  der>endent  on  the  spwd  and  which  reduces  the  avail- 
able tractive  jjower  as  the  s|>ee<l  increases,    Theii  the  available 

'[■'■■  PTV     ,  ,     H) 

lufrse-iJower  tleveloped  la    -tr-r-,  or  putting  .,.,„    for  V.  the  ex- . 

'■--'■'   .■■■.■■^•■■:'  ,■  •■;    .  ■'-■■'   ■".  ^:'    ■'■::  ■    pTri.>  ■;'  ^' 

pression:  ttiv.  the  nprse-power  hecomeis    ,!>^,  ,„„,  ,  and  if  the  loco- 

niOtfi'e  coueumea  .Ij'  poiijida  of  \^ater  ppr  available  horsepower 

;p»M^  hourrihe  totalVhoU  v^im     Pouo'ls  *if 

.  water,     'f hen  equating  this  with  the  expression  found  for  the 

.  t.o{al  hoarjj /t^yaporatiou 


/iViid  coheetiug  to  the  left-hand  sitle  rtf  the  equation  those  termR 
.  consisting  of  dimensions  p£  the  locomotive  . 


but 


vS   - 


is' denoted  by  B  so  that        :   '' 
'  i2r..noo  •.. 


'i  *iB'= 


urh 


:.t  ',j . 


xn 


>/  ■:■'■'  ■'■■t-: 


■  -  "^■'■r'-  ■'■  /-v.         .-■    ■■'■■■■      .  ^ -■- 
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.-. .   ijy  nieans  of  this  expression  tJie  statements  made  above  in 
, 'gani  to  the  proiieities  of  "B  D"  can  be  substantiated.-  ,.":'-■•.;: 
■  liie  value  of  p,  that  is  the  pen-cntage  of  tlie  maximum  eyliri- 
:.'t?  trartivo  effort  which  is  availal)!e  at  tlie  speed  r,  falls  as  r 

'  .iHTeasos,  but  the  rate  of  variation  depends  largely  on  the  type  , 
'it'f  cylinder.'',  and  on  the  cutoff  ar  which  the  engine  is  worked,: 

-li;  the  <ase  of  compound  cylindiMs  the  fall  of  p  with  increasing 
vfifYd  is  much  less  rapid  than  with  single  expansion  cylinders. 
l>ie  rejjort  of  the  American  Railway  .Master  Mechanics'  Asso^ 
ciaiiou  for  1897  gives  much  information  with  regard  to  the  l•e^. 
liition. between  r  and  p  at  various  cut-oCEs.  Under  -ordinary 
rtinnim:  condilion.s  ilic  value  of  the  prorhict  p  r  (and  iK-ntc  the 

JUH5V  ]»ower  of  tlie  locomotive)  increases  with  the  speed  r. 
Nhw;  ft-oiM  expi'pssioii  (2)  it  is  obviou.s  that  for  the  same 
Stieed  and  cylinuer  conditions  (.p,  r  and  h  constant)  the  rate  of 
.■vjitioration  b  is  directly  i)roportional  to  the  capacity  factor 

-  'il  J)."'  .so  that  of  two  engines  under  similar  conditions  that 
.'♦'itgijie  having  the  lowest  capacity  factor  will  be  working  wutU 

t.he  loVvesift  rate  iof  evaporaticm.  that  is  to  say.  under  the  most 

>  favorijlilc  boiler  ctiudit  ions,     i-'or  !«<  onioti  vcs  wlii<li  arc  t<t  work 

at  ih:;  same  speed  and  with  similar  cylinder  londilioiis  a  low 

liable  of  the  capacity'  factor  iei»resents  to  free  steaming  and  A 

uinid  margin  of  reserve lioiler  power.  Finiher,  in  the  case  of  Ipco^ 

iliotiyjis  wiih  similar  cylimlers  the  water  <<insumed  per  hor'se- 

power  per  hour    (h)    will   Ik-  dependent  on   the  cut-off  rather 

.vhaTt  on  the  speed,  so  that  with  the  same  cut-off  and  the  .sanie- 

u'atV- of  evaporation  (h  and  b  constant)  the  locomotive  with' the 

iuwi'sf  value  of  B  D  will  be  capable  of  the  highest  speed.    This 

'•VoTlows   from   expression    (2)    and    is   very   clearly    confirmed 

'..■ivlieii   the  figures  for  actual    locomotives  are   examined.     The. 

•.;it'%1ts  »f  «ompiIing  a  number  of  such   figures  afe  shown  in 

■TaMe;i.      In  the  A.mkkican  KxciiNKKR  for  October,  1902,  page 

.  .'|ll,  were  given  the  results  of  ail  examination  of  the  values  of 

.'.'he  eapa<  ity  factor  "\\  D"  for  7!)  singie-expansion  loionu)tives, 

.  ;Htd  fo  :theso  are  now  added  the  fignres  for  -15  Vauelaiii  four- 

•  t.-yiiiider  and  2S  tAvo-cylinder.  in  all  73.  comiKiund  locomotive**. 
;■-    itJ  analyzing  these  figures  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the 

•  ;]o(;omotives  aecording  to   the   speed   for   which   they   were   de- 

-  signed.     This   was'  a   somewhat    difficult    i>robleni.   and    the . 
ilniethod  adopted  can  only  be  Gohsidered  approximate.    The  en- 
'' tines   have   been    grouped   ac-cording   to   the   arrangement   of 

ll.iHr  wheels.  I'rairie,  Atlantic,  and  American  (2-«'.-i.  4-4-2. 
*.a^d  4-4-0)  type  engines  have  been  classed  as  high  speed,  while 
.Consolidations.  Mastodons,  and  Moguls   (2-«-0,  4-8-0  and  2-6-0  >; 

ai«^  classed  as  low:  speed,  the  ten-wheelers  (4-6-0)  having  the, 
;:;niedium  place.  ?  V 

■ 'Qbj.'<tions  mav  be  raised  to  tl»is  nuthod  oif  grt^ipilig.  and  it 

_  -.  i  .  ■  .  .j.  ,        ■  -   - 

,1-  certainly  not  perfect,  as  many  of  the  lO-wheelers  have  be'en 
:.drsit;i)ed  for  high  si)eed  service,  but  after  due  consideration  it 
:  seemed  to  have  fewer  disadvantages  than  any  o„ther  method 
vwhii'h  suggested  itself;  <■:■'■'  -^l  '-'^  ■'■i'"''-  .^"':''''-  '■■:'^'''" 

.,'    The  actual  values  found  for  the  capacity  factors  bear  out  the  • 
''<(»n<  bi.^icnis  arrived  at  theoretically,  and  whether  the  maximum, 
:  the  tnininium  or  the  mean  values  of  '  i5l)  "  are  examined  it  is 

seen  that  lor  all  types,  wlietln  r  single  expansion  (ir  compound. 

the  value  of  the  <apacity  factor  for  high  speed  is  lower  than 
'Han-  medium,  and  the  value  for  medium  is  lower  than  for  low 
•>t»eed.  as  was  to  be  expected  ficun  the  theoretical  reasoning. 
y     For  i)uiposcs  of  ready  comparison   the  mean   values  of  the; 

capacity   factors  are  given  in  Table  2  in  round  numbers,  for 

i^ingle  expansicm  ancl  for  both  2  and  4-cylinder  compounds.;-  It. 
vAvill  Ih>  iic»tii«d  that  the-  vabies  of  "15D"  run  lowei-  for  thc>  com- 
:•.  pounds  than  loi-  the  single  expansion  c-ngine.s.  This  is  note- 
..yi^»rthy  bf cause*  in  view  of  the  fac-t  tha^  the  water  consumed 
■.:  )K'r  liurse-powcr  per  hc)ur  (lit  is  c!)nsiderably  less  for  a  jfoui- 
:-'lM»jiiiil  tltnii  for  a  single  cxiiansicMi  euyine.  It  minbt  have  V)een 

.llioitjilii  ihat    ■HI)'  would  have  been  larger  for  the  comiMJunds. 
.  ;Thv  (owH"  valfM'  (if  the  capacity 'factor  Is  undoulitedly  due  tci . 
[vt lie.  tact  i|i:ii   III,,  tiiup  in  available  cylinder  (ravtivcv  effort  Is 
;  fesis'j'apid  fc»r  convpound  thuii  fort sjugle  expansion  cyljncb-i-y 


IThis  coupled' with  the  fact  that  live  steam  is  admitted  to  both 
.i*ylincler»  on  starting  a  compound  locomotive  permits  the  use 
of  conjj)ound  cylinders  showing  a  lower  maximum  tractive 
effort  as  calculated  from  the  formula,  than  would  be  required 
af  single  <*xpansion  cylinders  for  the  same  service.  Referring 
to  -equatioii  (2)  and  speaking  algebraically,  the  higher  value 
of  ;li  for  c'onipcjiind  cylinders  more  than  offsets  the  lower  value 
of  h,  and  as  a  re.s^u  It  gives  a  lower  value  of  •BD.'"  It  follows 
that  the  lower  values  of  the  capacity  factor  •'BD"  for  the  com-' 
jioands  do  not  indicate  directly  thail  these  will  steam  more 
freely  than  the  single  expan«;ion  engines.  In  all  cases  where, 
the*  factor  •'BD"  is  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  steaming  ca- 
pacity or  ratf* of  c.^vaiK>ratic)n.  similar  (.ylinder  cond.j^tions  niust 
l»)-evail..    .:;;•'.   ^."■'■'     ^-       .      --^r'  .  ■■^'■'^  ■•^:y<'~'y/:-    '^y-     '^■■<-^-':  :■■ 
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Tm.  WOODEN  CAR  HAS  NOT  REACHED  ITS  LIMIT. 


This  switch  ehgtrie  was  backing  a  slHng^of  l»ox  c-ars  on  the 
main  line  and  W'iiscau.ebt  on  the  pilot  of  a  fast  mail  en«rin*^.. 


VIEW   Cil'WSECK^    SHOWING    KNGINE    BEStlXCi    CPON    CAB. 


haulii  g  its  train  at  *>o  mik's  pe^r  hotir,  moving  In  the  same 
direction.  The  switcher  was  handsomely  lifted  into  the  load 
Ot  a  coal  car  and  only  the  pilot  of  the  mail  engine  suffered. 
Xo  one  was  hurt,  and,  if  wrecks  must  oc-cur,  this  is  a  good 
Idnd.  The  capacity  of  the  car  is  SW.OOO  lbs.  It  carried  7O,<tO0 
Ihs.  of  coal  and  its  overload  of  137,000  lbs.,  to  the  shops,  very-^ 
comfortably.  Its  proved  capacity  being  2()*.o00  Ibs.l'   ;'-  •,•  v.";  : /^ 


Speeds  for  flue  rattlers  is  a  subject  which  has  evidently  not 
received  much  attc^ition  It  is  said  that  at  the  Collinwood 
shops  of  the  I  aUc  t^Uoic  an  inirea.se  of  spewed  frohl  2u  to  2.'. 
turns  per  minute  cloubled  the  capacity  of  the  machine  in  clean- 
ing flues.  /  ••,>;..<;,:;'■•   ■,^;     .        •■    '•:       -'I  ';■-.;•';  •.■    ;■■-■     -^."-.f  ;'.•■:.■:  A"";  ' 


-  Ml'.  ■  \V^  \V:.  (fratit;  wh«»  for  eighi  yeoi.rs  has  lieen  connected 
>vith  the  VVestiijghouse  KIhc  ti  ic  j^  Mfg.  !!•;;; Bas  been  elected 
ylc.e-president  and  sales  manager  tJff  the  FilH-«'  tNrnduii   C -in., 

imrty  with  heucl  offices  ai  t)rangelH«rjg;;JCew  Vork:  ,    .  - ; .         ;  / 
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yotivithsiandiiig  the  furt  that  ue  printed  more  copies  of  the 
Jnniunw  naiubcr  than  of  any  previous  issue  of  this  journal,  the 
nlition  irus  (tlnwst  entirely  rjhausted  at  the  middle  of  January. 
^^'e  are  sorry  that  many  of  the  netc  subscriptions  for  the  year 
l!K).i  wustm necessarily  begin  uith  the  February  issue. 
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EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Advertl<«eni('iitN.    XoihifSt/  will  he  inserted  in  VtUjuurwdfof  pay,  except 

IN  THE  ADVEKTISINO   PAGES.         The  VeiditlfJ  puies   trill  t(/tlVtin   OtillJ  sucli 

matter  as  v:e  cwisidcr  <</  inttrtut  to  utir  readers. 


VoutriUutUmm,— Articles  tvlatitif/  to  railway  roilhif/  stock  constrnrfiou  and 
matuujeineitt  and  kindred  topics,  by  titufe  who  ore  praclica/fy  ari/u:ti)tt*:d 
with  these  sttUjects,  are  specially  desired.  Also  e  trly  mdices  of  uncial  rhanyes, 
and  additions  of  new  e(fuipntent  for  the  road  or  the  shop,  try  pnrchase  or 
Construction. 


This  journal  has  the  honor  of  printing  in  this  issue  the  first 
article  of  a  comprehensive  series  from  the  pen  of  ]Mr.  R.  H. 
Soule  upon  the  subje«t  of  the  modern  railroad  shop,  the  pres- 
entation of  which  will  require  at  least  a  year.  Mr.  Soule  has 
no  superior  as  an'  authority  on  this  subject.  He  is  fitted  to 
discuss  it  by  technical  training  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  by 
an  experience  of  seventeen  years  in  motive-power  service,  and 
also  by  close  contact  with  recent  developments  in  having  been 
retained  as  consulting  engineer  in  planning  a  number  of  large 
new  shops  on  some  of  the  most  important  trunk  lines.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  he  also  designed  the  shops  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway,  illustrated  in  our 
April  and  May  issues  of  last  year.  This  journal  and  its  readers 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  study  shop  problems 
which  this  treatise  by  Mr.  Soule  promises  to  afford.  We  desire 
to  stand  for  the  practical  application  to  railroads  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  commercial  success,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  this  work  will  not  only  be  valuable  as  a  study  of 
shop  problems,  as  a  record,  and  a  guide  to  future  practice,  but 
that  it  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  what  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  and 
business  questions  with  which  railroad  officers  of  the  present 
time  have  to  deal.  The  articles  cannot  fail  to  bring  in  a  new 
era  in  railroad-shop  construction,  the  influence  of  which  is 
expected  to  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  subject  treated. 
Such  a  work  as  this  has  never  before  been  attempted,  and  it 
can  only  be  properly  undertaken  by  one  having  the  qualifica- 
tions and  attainments  of  Mr.  Soule. 


To  Suhmcriheru.— The  A.mbirican  Enoineeu  asu  Kaii.hoad  Journal 
is  mailed  reipdarly  to  rt>ery  subscriber  e  ich  mouth.  .\ny  subscriber  ivho  fiiis 
to  reeeii'e  his  jmhi*  r  ouyht  at  once  to  notify  the  jtostufster  ut  the  ojice  of 
delivery,  ond  in  vase  the  p'rjjer  is  not  then  obt  lincd  this  ojjite  should  be 
notijieu,  SI)  thot  the  missin;/  j> '/sr  miy  Is'  su//j>lied.  Wlivii  u  Kiilt- 
Mfilber  «-haiiK<'M  lii**  a«l«lrei»i»  he  ouyht  to  notify  this  ojfbr  <d  once,  so 
that  the  jMiper  may  be  sent  to  (he  propter  deslinition. 


CONTENTS. 


The  increase  of  output  of  machinery  driven  by  electric  motors 
is  the  great  desideratum  which  is  achieved  by  the  application 
of  direct-connected  motor  drive,  and  far  outweighs  in  im- 
portance the  several  other  advantages  incidental  to  this 
method  of  driving — the  saving  of  head  room,  for  example,  the  . 
absence  of  long  lines  of  shafting,  and  the  avoidance  of  power 
wastes.  Indeed,  the  value  of  the  power,  whether  furnished  by 
shafting  or  by  the  electric  motor,  as  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  increased  product,  is  nearly  negligible. 
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j..,^,.  It  is  en(  ouraging  to  note  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  devise 

.^uTiri.Ks   Not   ii.i.r.siuATt:!.:  a  satisfactory  system  of  comparing  locomotives  of  various  de- 

Pa.-<senK'er   Transportatitin    In  signs  in  Order  to  make  a  study  of  the  factors  Which  go  to  make 

New    ^  ork    -'l 

up  capacity  tor  sustained  power.    In  this  issue  will  be  found  a 

i{(.x     Car     witli     Steel     I  nder- 

fiaine   .' -      suggestion  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Coster,  which  is  believed  to  be  new 

Ceorge  F.  Wilson    Per-diial..  .'.::      and  seems  to  be  excellent.     Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Coster  suggests 

Kieetrieity  in  Railroad  Shops.  HA      expressing  the  heating  surface  in  per  cent,  of  the  total  maxi- 

i  Railway     Shops,    by     R.     H.  ;.  ".    mum  tractive  power.    This  is  an  important  subject  and  corre- 

'^""  '"    spondence  from  our  readers  is  invited. 

•    Premium    I'lan    for    Traveling 

1         Engineers ..       C.l' • 

I  c.nnparisons  of  Locomotives..  •  i:7          The  actual  limitations  and  shortcomings  of  the  older  styles 

,  The  Shop  as  a  School <,7      „f  machine  tools  seriously  hamper  them   in   meeting  the  dc- 

.Ameriean  Knsijieer  Tests 7"      mands  of  these  modem  times— probably  no  one  particular  is 

Kdii.ationai    Departments,    Y  ^       found,   in  establishing  plece-work  rates,  to  involve  a  greater 

(■a>f  Iron  WheeN  and  Mrake-  waste  of  time  than  that  of  changing  driving  speeds  and  feeds 

^''<>e^    7!!      on.  and  otherwise  adjusting,  machine  tools,  especially  of  the 

Ks.s,ntiais    of    a    G(K>d    Uraft  older  models,   and  this   is  the  great  factor  that  prevents  so 

I        (Sear     7!' 

I  „    ,          ...       .,  many  machine  shops  equipped   with  old  styles  of  tools  from 

Mooks   and    Pamidilet-    .;> 

^      .  successfully  (oinpeting  with   piece-work  shoj)S  equipped    with 

,,,,.,.       .    .  ,  modern  tools.     This  criticism  applies,  of  course,  only  to  ma 

K.      H         Snnle  >       All  Hies       On 

'       Raiitead  siii.r'-  •;"      chine  tools  of  the  older  styles;   the  machine  tool  manufactur- 

!  Coal  Tlandliiin  and  sioiini: .  i;i       ers  of  to-dav  in  this  country  are  to  be  given  credit  for  their 

'  Time  Em.  ieiicy   in  Tools. ...  CI       commendable  progress,  and  may  be  said  to  be  well  abreast  of 
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the  times.  But  it  is  in  this  respect  that  our  present  old-estab- 
lished railway  repair  shops  are  open  for  great  improvements 
with  the  respect  to  the  cost  of  doing  work;  careful  attention 
to  points  of  feeds  and  speeds  of  driving  above  mentioned  will, 
when  purchasing  new  machines,  provide  for  great  reductions 
in  the  times  required  for  certain  machining  operations  from 
;vhat  would  be  required  on  the  old  style  plain  machines. 


RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


By  R.  H.  SouLE. 


It  is  evident  that  railroad  officers  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  improved  facilities  for  handling  and  storing  coal  for  loco- 
motive use,  the  cost  of  this  service  with  poor  facilities  having 
attracted  attention.  Of  late  a  large  number  of  improved  chutes 
have  been  built  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  Item  of  labor  ex- 
pense in  handling  the  coal  has  been  very  carefully  considered. 
A  low  cost  of  handling  is,  however,  not  the  only  important 
consideration  in  this  equipment;  in  fact,  it  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant one.  There  is  serious  danger  of  throwing  to  the  winds 
the  coal  records  of  the  enginemen,  and  this  has  not  been  con- 
sidered at  all  In  coal  chute  construction  on  several  leading 
roads  during  the  past  year  or  two.  If  a  coal  chute  does  not 
provide  means  of  knowing  how  much  coal  is  delivered  to  each 
engine  it  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  or  complete.  Coal 
records  never  have  been  and  cannot  be  satisfactory  in  their 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  consumption  unless  the  coal  is 
actually  weighed  at  the  chutes.  This  is  the  opinion  of  motive 
power  officers,  and  it  should  be  considered  by  officers  of  other 
(lepartmeidit4  Who  have  to  do  with  the  construction  of  this 
equipment. 'Bt?  is  difficult  to  state  the  value  of  weighing  facili- 
ties, bnt  it  is'safe  to  measure  it  by  that  of  coal  records  them- 
selves; because  records  based  upon  anything  except  actual 
weight  are  ineffective.  •%    v. 

The  entire  fuel  question  might  profitably  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent' man.  having  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  experience  and  authority  to  advise  and  direct  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  coal,  from  its  purchase  to  its  consumption. 
In  fact,  the  important  character  of  the  fuel  question  on  large 
roads  already  demands  such  treatment. 


Almost  everyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  setting  of  piece- 
work prices  has  been  disconcerted  by  comparing  the  time  a 
workman  has  taken  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  with  the 
theoretical  time  that  had  been  figured  out  for  it.  The  usual 
plan  has  always  been,  when  setting  a  piece-work  price,  to 
carefully  calculate  the  amount  of  surface  to  be  machined,  and 
then  by  allowing  certain  cutting  speeds  and  rates  of  feed,  the 
theoretical  time  it  should  take  to  remove  the  material  Is 
arrived  at.  To  such  time  is  added  what  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  setting  the  work,  changing  the  tools,  etc;  but  In 
most  instances  the  line  of  variation  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice is,  to  say  the  least,  confusing.  On  investigation  It  Is 
invariably  found  that  it  has  been  omitted  to  allow  for  time 
lost  in  playing  round  and  fiddling  with  the  machine  Itself — 
taking  ten  minutes  to  alter  this  feed,  five  minutes  to  alter 
that  motion,  and  so  on.  If  a  machine  is  to  be  bought  for  any 
work  that  requires  certain  definite  machining,  why  not  cal- 
culate theoretically  the  time  required  to  do  the  work,  and  put 
this  time  down  as  the  maximum  efficiency.  If  then  you  are 
going  to  purchase  a  tool  for  doing  that  work,  why  not  set 
this  time  down  in  your  specification  and  get  makers  to  state 
what  percentage  of  efficiency  they  will  guarantee  on  your 
time?  The  day  has  gone  past  when  a  good  tool  means  merely 
a  machine  well  and  solidly  built,  and  capable  of  doing  first- 
class  work.  The  element  of  "time  efficiency"  Is  now  the  Im- 
portant clause  In  the  contract.  What  use  Is  it  to  a  manufac- 
turer If  he  has  a  number  of  splendid  tools  made  by  first-class 
makers  and  capable  of  doing  good  work  at  the  end  of  the  next 
'•entury  if  his  neighbor  is  equipped  with  a  plant  which  enables 
him  to  undersell  by  25  per  cent.? 


•  Ci'.:, 


I. 


ntTBODl^^CTORY. 


The  arrangement  and  proportions  of  railway  shops  constl 
tute  a  problem  which  is  demanding  careful  consideration  at 
the  present  time,  and  which  is  certain  to  increase  in  future 
importance.  This  condition  Is  largely  due  to  the  change  from 
a  period  of  depression  to  a  period  of  unparalleled  prosperity 
during  the  last  ten  years.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period 
railway  managers  were  enforcing  the  most  drastic  measures 
Oi  economy,  and  officers  in  charge  of  shops  effected  surpris- 
ing reductions  In  operating  expenses  which  came  under  their 
supervision  or  control.  Every  line  of  disbursement  of  either 
labor  or  material  was  relentlessly  followed  up,  and  savings  in- 
sisted upon.  What  was  accomplished  by  this  crusade  is  a 
matter  of  history;  it  was  the  greatest  lesson  in  economy  that 
shop  officers  had  ever  enjoyed.  Then  gradually  came  the 
Increase  of  business  which  has  culminated  in  present  condi- 
tions, which  make  such  unprecedented  demands  on  railway 
shops  that  maximum  output  has  been  forced  to  the  front  as 
an  absolute  requirement.  This  chain  of  circumstances  has 
therefore  emphasized  economy  and  output  as  the  elements  of 
prime  importance  in  the  operation  of  railway  shops.  Up  to 
the  time  of  this  awakening  there  prevailed  on  most  lines  a 
comfortable  complacency  ami  satisfaction  in  things  as  they 
were;  this  feeling  has  now  given  way  to  a  determination  that 
existing  shop  plants  shall  be  modernized,  and  that  ail  new- 
plants  shall  be  so  proportioned,  arranged,  equipped  and  organ- 
ized as  to  meet  present-day  requirements  as  regards  economy 
and  output.  This  necipssity  for  more  careful  work  in  shop 
design  has  also  been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  <ontinued 
merging  of  railways  Into  great  systems  has  justified  larger 
outlays  of  capital  for  the.  purpose  of  establishing  centra, 
repair  and  construction  plants. 

In  approaching  the  i)roblem  of  designing  a  central  shop 
jilant  the  fact  stands  out  that  the  problem  is  a  very  complex 
one,  and  as  it  is  pursued  to  completion  the  details  multiply. 
It  involves  the  proper  provision  of  space,  power,  tools  and 
appliances  for  all  the  varieties  of  labor  which  are  concerned 
in  the  construction  or  repairs  of  locomotives  and  cars,  pas- 
senger and  freight.  To  establish  such  facilities  In  proper 
proportion  to  one  another  requires  that  rhany  assumptions 
must  be  made,  Involving  the  relative  amount  of  work  of  the 
spveral  classes  which  Is  to  be  done.  Such  assumptions  are 
apt  to  be  faulty,  owing  to  the  fact  tnat  traffic  conditions 
change  frequently  and  quickly  on  most  wail  ways.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  many  railway  shop  plants  have  had  to  be 
modified  in  certain  particulars  after  aaving  been  occupied  and 
used  a  year  or  two.  But,  nevertheless,  such  preliminary  as- 
sumptions must  always  be  made,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  misleading  affords  the  sti'ongest  argument  for  adopt- 
ing them  only  after  the  most  careful  consideration.  The 
variety  of  classes  of  labor  to  be  provided  for  Is  very  great, 
but  there  is  no  department  of  a  railway  which  has  to  handle 
so  many  varieties  of  material  as  the  motive  power  depart-  <• 
ment.  A  count  of  items  on  the  semi-annual  inventories  of 
an  Eastern  line,  some  two  years  ago.  showed  that  the  main- 
tenance of  way  department  used  about  five  hundred  varieties 
oi'  shapes,  sizes  and  materials,  while  the  motive  power  de- 
partment used  about  five  thousand.  A  modem  shop  must 
provide  for  the  proper  housing,  classification,  handling  and 
distribution  of  these  materials. 

New  and  modifying  influences  have  also  crept  into  the  shop 
problem  from  the  outside.    The  practical  and  successful  appli 
cation  of  electricity  as  an  agent  for  distributing  and  applying 
energy,  whether  for  power  or  for  lighting  purposes,  has  dls- 
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credited  old  and  well-understood  systems.  The  relative  merits 
and  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  legitimate  use  of 
direct  current  and  alternating  current  apparatus  being  a  mat- 
ter on  which  even  the  electrical  experts  fail  to  agree,  the  shop 
designer  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Several  dif- 
ferent methods  of  motor  speed  control  are  advocated,  and 
apparatus  with  this  object  in  view  appears  to  be  multiplying. 
The  conflicting  claims  of  circuits  for  power  and  for  lighting, 
as  between  direct  and  alternating  currents,  must  be  met, 
considered  and  perhaps  compromised. 

New  tool  steels  of  increased  cutting  power  have  upset  the 
traditions  of  feeds  and  speeds  for  machine  tools,  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  such  steels  has  increased  the  output  per 
tool.  Both  humane  and  business  considerations  call  for  the 
most  improved  methods  of  heating,  ventilating  and  lighting 
buildings.  With  electrical  distribution  there  is  no  need  or 
justification  for  small  isolated  units  of  power,  and  the  central 
power  plant  assumes  first  importance  as  the  one  source  of 
energy,  whether  used  for  power,  lighting  or  heating;  power 
l)eing  distributed  as  electricity,  compressed  air,  or  fluid  under 
pressure  (hydraulic  power) ;  lighting  being  accomplished  by 
either  arc  or  incandescent  lamps,  and  heating  being  effected 
by  either  exhaust  or  live  steam.  Various  types  of  boilers  being 
available  a  selection  must  be  made  with  due  regard  to  both 
first  cost  and  economy  of  maintenance.  The  engine  equipment 
must  be  chosen  not  only  as  regards  type  and  economy,  but 
must  be  subdivided  into  such  units  as  can  be  combined  to 
the  best  advantage  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
efliciency  under  a  varying  total  load.  The  cost  of  coal  and 
water  supply  will  determine  the  choice  as  between  condens- 
ing and  non-condensing  engines,  as  well  as  between  simple 
and  compound.  The  gas  engine  is  a  close  competitor  with 
the  steam  engine  on  the  score  of  thermal  efliciency,  and  the 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  gas  producer  plant  may 
be  needed  instead  of  the  boiler  plant,  as  a  basis  of  power 
supply.  .Coal  being  the  accepted  fuel,  whether  for  use  in  gen- 
erating stean^r  producing  gas,  provision  should  be  made  for 
storing  and  handling  the  supply,  and  handling  and  removing 
ashes,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor.  The  problem  of 
draft  requires  close  analysis  of  conditions  before  choosing 
between  the  tall  chimney  and  the  short,  the  latter  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  mechanical  appliances  for  inducing  draft.  To 
determine  the  gross  amount  of  power  to  be  provided  at  the 
central  station  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  charts  showing  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  load  for  each  department  of  the  shops  or 
each  class  of  service  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  and  from  such 
separate  or  individual  charts  prepare  a  total  load  chart,  from 
which  the  desired  maximum  can  be  deduced.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  storage  battery  will  be  much  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  railway  shop  power  plants  as  the  total  load  does  not  ordi- 
narily fluctuate  between  such  wide  limits  as  in  central  sta- 
tions where  electric  energy  is  supplied  for  traction  or  for 
lighting  purposes. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  power  plant  is  a  complex 
problem,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  problem  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  treatment  by  well  understood  engineering 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  the  buildings  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  de- 
partments of  a  railway  shop,  and  their  proper  grouping  and 
spacing  cannot  be  solved  by  appealing  to  any  existing  formulae, 
but  only  by  an  intelligent  analysis  of  recent  examples  of  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  best  practice  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating those  which  exist  to-day.  This  analysis  should  not 
fall,  however,  to  recognize  defects,  if  such  exist,  in  shops 
which  in  general  are  thoroughly  modern. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  possible  by  this  process  to  deduce  cer- 
tain constants,  factors,  and  ratios  which  may  be  available  for 
future  use,  and  this  inquiry  is  made  with  that  object  in  view. 
Where  alternative  arrangements  or  methods  are  found  in 
I)ractice  their  relative  merits  will  be  discussed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  PREMIUM   PLAN  FOR  TRAVELING   ENGINEERS. 


The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  a  plan,  with  reference  to 
locomotive  coal  records,  which  is  worthy  of  general  adoption. 
Coal  records  are  carefully  kept,  the  chute  reports  being  sent 
daily  to  the  superintendent.  Coal  allowances  are  made  for 
each  class  of  engine  and  each  kind  of  service  as  follows: 

Trains  Nos.  1  and  2  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  1.0 
ton  per  10,000-ton  miles. 

All  other  passenger  and  branch  trains,  1.2  tons  per  10,000- 
ton  miles. 

All  stock  or  time  freights,  .8  ton  per  10,000-ton  miles. 

All  other  freights,  .9  ton  per  10,000-ton  miles. 

Switching,  work  train,  or  helper  engine,  .25  ton  per  hour. 

Idle  under  steam,  .025  ton  per  hour. 

The  traveling  engineers  are  paid  a  certain  guaranteed  mini- 
mum salary  and  their  actual  rates  per  month  are  based  upon 
the  per  cent,  of  excess  made  by  the  engines  on  the  divisions 
with  which  they  are  connected.  The  traveling  firemen  receive 
a  rate  which  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  traveling  engineer 
of  the  same  division.  Of  course  these  allowances  must  be  very 
carefully  determined  and  the  grades,  speeds  and  character  of 
the  locomotives  must  be  <onsidered.  They  would  vary  greatly 
on  difterent  roads.  For  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Mr.  Van 
Alstine  has  prepared  a  schedule  for  each  division  giving  the 
rates  of  pay  per  month  for  various  percentages  of  excess.  The 
plan  has  been  in  effect  since  May  1,  1902,  and  is  reported  to  be 
schedule  given  here  has  been  in  effect  since  May  1,  1902,  and 
is  reported  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  original  plan  of  mak- 
ing allowances  per  10.000-ton  miles  for  each  train,  or  class  of 
trains,  has  been  in  effect  on  this  road  for  over  ten  years.  Trav- 
eling engineers  were  put  on  about  two  years  ago  and  soon 
after  were  placed  on  the  premium  basis. 


The  application  of  electric  traction  to  heavy  traffic  on  pres- 
ent steam  roads  is  settling  itself  in  a  natural  and  interesting 
way,  and  it  is  to  be  introduced  because  of  conditions  which 
cannot  be  met  by  steam  locomotives.  In  the  improvements 
of  the  New  York  Central  terminal  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  into  New  York  City  will  be  seen  the  first  en- 
trance of  electricity  on  a  large  scale  into  the  field  of  heavy 
transportation  service.  The  real  beginning  was  made  in  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  tunnel,  but  the  present  schemes  will  open  a 
new  epoch  in  electric  transportation.  On  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral all  suburban  trains  from  Croton,  on  the  main  line,  and 
White  Plains,  on  the  Harlem  division;  on  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  all  suburban  trains  from  a  point  yet 
to  be  determined,  and  on  all  three  lines  all  passenger  trains, 
from  whatever  distance,  will  be  drawn  into  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral station  by  electric  motors.  This,  together  with  the  con- 
templated changes  in  the  station  itself,  will  cost  about  |25,- 
000,000  and  the  electric  installation  will  be  the  largest  ever 
considered,  i^ittle  can  be  said  as  yet  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  electric  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  terminal,  but  it  will 
be  great,  and  the  extension  of  electric  traction  on  Long  Island 
and  toward  Philadelphia  v.ill  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
It  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  expect  the  Pennsylvania  to 
ultimately  use  electric  motors  for  all  its  passenger  traffic 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  a  natural  growth  of 
the  application  in  the  tunnel  and  at  the  new  terminal.  With- 
out an  attempt  to  forecast  the  future,  its  present  plans  are 
sufficiently  great  to  center  the  attentioa  of  engineers  and  rail- 
road officers  for  several  years,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
o!"  the  fact  that  there  is  more  heavy  electric  work  to  come. 
These  problems  involve  new  questions  for  which  there  are 
no  precedents.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  rail- 
roads to  be  prepared  to  meet  these  new  problems,  and  a  note- 
worthy incident  to  the  situation  is  the  opportunity  which  it 
offers  to  young  men  who  combine  abilities  in  railroad  and 
electrical  work. 
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PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE  -  NORTHERN 

RAILWAY. 


PACIFIC 


4—6—2  Type. 


BUILT    BY     THE     AMERICAN     U)COM<)TIVE     COMPANY. 


This  type  of  wheel  arrangement  seems  to  be  likely  to  become 
popular.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather  persistent  impression 
that  a  two-wheel  leading  truck  is  less  satisfactory  than  one 
having  four  wheels,  but,  Ss  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  the  two-wheel  truck  is  in  any  respect  de- 
ficient. This  is  a  very  large  and  powerful  passenger  engine 
which  has  not  been  exceeded  in  heating  surface  except  by  a 


.NORTHERN    PACIFIC    PASSENGER    LOCO.MOTIX  E. 
4—6—2     TyPE 

General   Dimensions. 

Fuel     ..,..,...,.  i>.».i,  ..,  .V.  .....  Hituriiinous    i-oal 

Weight   in  -working  order,  .;'.......;>.•;■. ■^.^  .j-,..  .'„'-': 2<>;i,0(Mj  lbs. 

Weight    on    drivers .\  .  ^ ........... .._,  .184,000  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in   working  order ;  ,  . ».v32.''>.4rt<i  lbs. 

Wheel   base,    driving .;.l  ......  12  ft. 

Wheel  base,   rigid    .  .  . » . ....  ..V. ;...;»-;.«  «.-..>' .VV-  .  vl .:»..  ri  .',  ..  12  ft. 

Wheel   base,   total    .  .  ...  .  ...  .....  .-.  .  .' .  .".  .  .  .-. .  .  .  '.  .  ..'.:,.;.  .-/.  .33  ft. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine   and   tender .58  ft.  4>4  Ihs. 

CyliDdeni. 

Dianietor   of  cylinders    .;.  .•  .•.;...;. .".;-.  vV.,; '.:. . i  ^ ,'.-.' 22  ins. 

Stroke   of  piston    .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  . , ; . . .  ..;...;..•;. "v,  .....•;-..  .  ...  ,,  . .  . .  i26  ins. 

Horizontal    thic'knt^s   of    pi.ston., ..'-,»;.  .■.-■^•'■-V.--'.*.".:.:..i;;,!;:i;vi''.;5'.j  ins. 
Diameter   of    piatou    tod.\ ,.,.,, . . . ; .  . .  ;  .  .  . .  ;  ......  ...  .  ......  .4  ins. 


V'alve.«i 


Kind   <jf   slide    valves .  .  . 

Greate.st  travel  of  .slide  A'alveK, 


.Piston    type 
......<?  in.s. 
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PASSK.NCER   LOCOMOTIVK.    4 <5 2   TYPE. 

A.  E.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


NORTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 

American  Locomotive  Company,  Builders. 


very  few  examples  in  previous  practice,  as  the  table  in  our 
issue  of  last  June  indicates.  The  Missouri  Pacific  locomotives 
of  the  same  type,  illustrated  in  September  of  last  year,  were 
somewhat  larger  in  this  respect,  while  being  also  lighter  in 
total  weight.  The  figures  of  the  two  designs  furnish  an  inter- 
esting comparison.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  been  very  favor- 
able to  compounds,  experience  on  that  road  having  been  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  understood  that  this  departure  indicates  a 
decided  adverse  step  with  reference  to  them.  This  engine  has 
piston  valves  with  inside  admission,  frames  having  a  .sngle 
bar  at  the  cylinders  and  slabs  at  the  firebox,  and  the  trailing 
truck  is  of  the  Player  type  used  on  a  number  of  loiomotives 
built  at  the  Brooks  Works  of  this  company,  but  in  this  case  its 
construction  has  been  somewhat  changed,  as  will  be  indicated 
in  a  later  article.  It  was  the  intention  to  present  at  this  time 
a  number  of  the  details  of  this  locomotive,  but  becauseof  the 
sj)ace  required  for  other  purposes  these  will  be  presented  later. 
The  following  ratios  and  table  of  dimensions  present  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  design,  of  wh'ch  about  50  engines  have 
been  built.  Specially  interesting  features  of  the  construction 
will  be  presented  in  another  article: 


Trui 
II) 

(2) 
(4) 

(tj) 

I  T  t 


RATIOS. 


•tlve  power  =  .  . 
Heating  surface 
Cylinder  volume 

Tractive  weight 
Heating  surface 

Tfiu-tivo  weight 
rr:n  live  effort 

Tractive  effort 


— ^  .  •  .'>  •  '• 


>  •  j»  *;•".»• " 


../....;.  rt.: 


'■*J.-'-V' 


floating  surface 
Ijgating  surface  . 

Orate  area 
Tractive  effort  X   diameter  of  drivers      _ 

Heating  surface  —  ■  .  •  .  .  .  . 

Healinu  surface  in  per  cent    of  tractive  power  r:i 


.  .  .31,000   lbs. 
302 

38.7 

4.32 

8.9 

73.7 

«14 

1 1':; 


Outside   lap   of  slide  vah'es.  ..•,.•..••  v 1  in. 

Inside  clearance   of  slide   valves.'. .-, ^  jn. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full   gear: 

Line  and  line  in   full  gear,  forward.   V4~Ul.  .tead  at,C*.4  ins.  cut-off 

Wheels,  Etc.  '     ' 

.\'umb<^r   of  driving    wheels q 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire. .' 69  ins. 

-Material  of  driving  wheel-?. Center.^,  cast  rteel  ;    centers.  62  Ins! 

Thi  kness  of  tire    : jju^    jnj; 

Driving   hex.    material Cast    steel 

l»ian>et>r  and  length  of  tlriving  journals. 

f>'4.   ins.  and  9  ins.  diameter  x  12  Ins. 
Uiamoter  ai'd  ]<'ngth  of  tnain   <rankpin   jpurnals. 

Main  side    "',    ins.  x  4  "^    ins.,  7   in.s.  diameter  x  6 14   Ins. 
Diameter    and    length'  of    side-rod    crankpin'  journals, 

f  .  .        _  .5'"''-   <J'ameter   x    4'..    ins 

Engine  truck,  kind.  .. ;  i.-.'i. .'... . ,'.  ;  ;v 

Engine  trui  k.  journal's.  .  ;.:...  .^  ■'; . .... 
Diameter  of  engine  »ru>-k  wheels.  .  ;^  ;•...,  . 
Kind  of  engine  truck  wheel.s ......  i  ..U<'i, 

:''" ■:^- ■>:■■■  ^' ■'-■:■':  ;.:>:■  "Baiter:.'" "i^' 


Four-wheel,   swing   bol.ster 
6  ins.   diameter  x   11    ins 

33   ins. 

..^«el  ttr«d  «p<4(.e  c<>nter 


. ..  .  .Straight 
:.  .70  9-16  Ins. 
200    lbs. 


Outside   diameter  of   first   ring:.  .....  .■>.■";. .,-.  : 

Working   pressure    . .'.  .  .  .  .'. 

Thi'kness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox. 

„      ^         ,         .  ,,25-32  In.,  13^16  in.   and  9-16   In. 

I'  irebox.    length    .  .V,  .,>'..'.  .  . .  .-,  .-.,:...  .....  . 90  3-16  {qs 

Firebox,    width   ...............*..;....... 75%  Ins' 

Firebox,  depth ..\.  .:Front.  78 Vj   ins. ;    back.  C6  Ins" 

Firebox  plates,  thickness: 

Sides,  .5-16  in. :    ba<  k.  ."-16  in.  :    crown,  %  in.;    tube  sheet    V,  jn 

Firebox,  water  space Front,  4Vi!  ine. ;    sides.  3«4  ins,;    back    3U"lns 

Tubes,     number     ••>•-•.•».-..*...•♦:.....,....■......'        *3oi 

Tubes,   diameter    ; .  .  ........ . ,  y.  ,  ^      .\ . . , .  ,■ 2  ii  '  Ins 

Tubes,   length  over  tube  sheets.  ..,...,.  ...,..;^.  .^.. .  .^ jj^   f^    ^  ^     ' 

I'^ir^bri.  k.   supported   on .-^ :..- ... .; . .  .:■.  .Pour  water  tubes 

Heating   surface,    tubes    ■..•.>....,..;•.-.  ...vv.*;.  .3  2»i-l  3  .sq   ft 

water  tubes..  .  . .  .  . ;  .y.  ..j.  .  v.  .  .  .  V. .  ^ 23.02  .sq   ft' 

firebox    ..,...-...-.  ;i  ,,-...,  .j-.-v.y  ,», 175  ]  sq   ft 

total    ••••••..•'-  .v. ,...,,  ..^.;.  ...,,. y.;',:.3_462. 42  sq.  ft. 

••-■•-•-'.  ■  '  ■  '. '  *  ■ :'  ■  ■  *  *  ■  •  • '  '  •  -• • 47.2  sq.  ft. 

.,...,.....,.._  .^._  ._._._  ,_    .  .Single 


Heating    surface. 

Heating    surfa<'e. 

Heating    surface. 

Grate    surface    . 

Exhaust    pipes     ..:;■.;'. :;;.-..-..  i, 

Kxhaust   nozzles    ......-...; 

J^mokestack.    inside   diameter 
Smokestack,   top  above   rail    . 


Tender. 


.14    ft 


diameter 
.18  Ins. 
iO%  ins. 


.^lyle 
W.is-ht. 
Wli.els, 
Wheels. 


•    4  -a.' 


empt.v 
number     L  ;";..■ . ,  .  .  .  .• 

diameter    ........... 

.lomnals.  diameter  aild  length y 

Whc'I    base    ...;■»'...  .■t..l^-. .-,. 

Tender    frame    .  .v\'i  •>>...  .i.. 

'  Waf<T  rapacity. ;......•.■,  ■.'.■■.■•.-.'.;;  . 

Coal    capacity    i^'r^  is.  .  ;.;S,-1,  J>,' 


■'  *  f  *•  *  *  ■i\* 


.-.^(..  .',...  .    .Eight-whoel 
jj.-.j..,  .  .  .  .49.400    lbs. 

•;^»-  • 33  Ins. 

914- lB«.  dian)et«>r  x  10  Ins. 

•.••>•'•,••.. 17    ft.    2  ins. 

.•>.•  •■•■ Steel   channels 

<^i,'. <fOOO   V.   A.    gals 

•  •  •■• ....  12    ton- 
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■:-l'V  ' 


-lA; 


•-  .  J. 


.:■  -■•     .J- 


■■•.-1 


4  rfdited  oUr  an»l  w**ll-iwl«ler»tood  systems.  The  rel&tive  merits 
and  th«  iiii(P'  of  tlemarkfition  between  the  legitimate  use  of 
diiert  iurfrnt  and  alternaiini;  current  a|)pi?iJitns  lu'in^  a  niai- 
ter  on  whirh  evtui  tljo  eJt't-trii  ai  cxix-rts  lail  to  af;r«'f,  iIk-  siiop 
(tesfgiK^i' 'must  procped  Vith  -the  utmost  caution.     Several  dii- 

.  frreW  metbods  of  motor  speed  control  are  advorated.  auti 
apparatus  witii  tiu.s  object  in  vifw  ajipears  to  in-  nniltii)I.\  insi. 

;  Tlie  L-onllittini;  claims  of  circuits  lor  i)o\ver  ami  for  !if;luiiiK, 

:■t^s^  between -dh**H;t  and  alternating  currents,  must  hv  met, 
n'onisideTed  «pd  perhaps  comj)romise(l.   ■  •  r\  ; (^  •         .   ■ . ;      . ._  ■    ; 

.  V  N'-w  tool  Ktoela  of  incrcasrd  cutting  po'ivcr  havt-  upset  tlie 
•licaditioiis  of  feeds  «U>d  speeds  for  niachin*'  tools,  and  the 
LnlelHgrnt  lise  of.  »M<*h  steels  has  im-reased  tb<!  output  per 
Ittpl.  .- Both  hunuj!H'  and  liusincss  rorisiilcratioiis  call  for  the 
tuost  imi'rovt'd  metho«ls  of  healing,  vi  ntilating  and  lighting 
liiihiinys  With  oloctrical  diMriliution  tlu-rf  is  no  need  or 
justification  for  .smi\ll  isolated  units  of  power,  and  lli«  central 

-.IM>wer.  plant  assumes,  first  iniporfaneo  as  the  cup  source  of 

etiej-gy,  whrtht'r Used  foi',  iiower,  lighting  or  ht'atins;;     power 

I'f'in.c  diJ^tributed  as  .elcvrfrieity,  •■onipre.'ssed  air.  or  fluid  und«^r 

).M-i'«suro   (hytlraulic  power  l ;     lighting  i)einK  acconiplished  l)y 

[♦•HU^eiv  artA  or  incandescent  lamps,  and  heating  bring  effected 

^  by  either  txliausf  or  Uvp  sitcaui.  Various  fypf>s-  of  ftoilers  In-'ing 
avaiTabb'  a  seb'ction  mUst  be  made  with  due  regard  to  1»oth 
rti'ist  c»tsf  aiul  ♦lonoHiy  of  nutintcuauic.    The  engine  equipnieiil 

;n»U§t.bt;  Hiost'n  tiot  only  as  re.gards  type  and  economy,  but 

.  ttiist  b*  su|Kiivided  int©;  siulv  vinitiS  as  can  be  <ombine«l  to 
the  He.sl  ailvantage   iti   order   to  s<><'ur-:'  tho   grs-atest   i)oPRible 

.ttliciency  under  u  varying  lotaJ  load.  Tlie-  cost  of  coal  and 
•  Water .  supply  'Wfli  determine  the  chok-e  as  between  condens- 
ing and.  ndii-condf'n  sing  engines,  as  v/ell  as  between  simple 
and  com|)Win<l.  The  gas  engine  is  a  close  coniiietitor  wiili 
t ho  steam  engino  on  the  score  of  thermal  efficiency,  and  the 
day  may.  not  be  far  distant  when  a  gas  produ/-cr  plant  may' 
be'.:needetl  instead  of  t.h€  boiler  plant,  as  a  basis  of  power 
.Supply.  Civai  l)eing  the  accepted  fuel,  v. hether  for  use  in  ge'i- 
crating  .«;team  or  jwodncing  gas,  provision  .'^Jiould  He  made  for 
storing  and  handlijig  thp  is.iJpply,  and  handling  and  removing 
afhes.  with  the  leant  expenditure  of  labor.  The  prtiblem  of 
dmft  rerjuires  clos'e  atiaiysis  «)fC^)ndiii()ns  befmc  .  lionsing 
lK>twefn  the  tail  chimiiey.  and  tbe  short,  the  latter  to  be  su!>- 
.plRnu'Hted  by  mecharti<'al  appliances  Tor  inducing  ilraft.  To 
dfte^rmine  tbe  grf>RS  ammint  of  power  to  fK>  providefiat  the 
central  s.tat ion  it  is- necessary  to  prepare  cbaits  showingWhat 
is  likfly  to  l>fi  the  ioacl  for  each  department df  the  shops  or 
rach/dass  of  Sf^rvice  for  each  lu)ur  trf  the  day.  autf  fr(mi  huch 
sV^pairate  or  indivbliiai ftiart.<>  proj)are  a  total  load  chart,  from 
wlijch  rite  desired  maximum  I'an  bp  d-<  du-ced.  It  is  not  irrob- 
able.  that  the  storage'  battery  will  be  much  useil  as  an  adjun<t 
to  railway  sluii'  pow+'r  plants' as  the  ttjtai  load  <locs  not   ordi- 

.' jiarily  fliictuatp  lipfween  sttch   wide  limits  as  in  central  sta- 

:  .tjons  wh.fTC  c^lectrii-  -enprjiy   is  stipplied   for  traction   or   for 

^4ighting  purposes.  ■   ' .;•      •; 

'  T'hesp  facts  indicate  t'hat  the"  powpr  plant  is  a  (omplex 
piohlfm,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  problem  of  stub  a  nature  as 
to  bt' .t«»»sce|ilibN'  of  ireatmettt  by  well  umierstood  engineering 

■  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  the  proi)er  pro- 
portions of  the  buildings  to  be  o<  lUpiecl  by  the  different  tie 
irarluients^of  a  railway  .shop,  and  their  proi)er  grouping  and 

;•  spacing  (-ai^jnQl  Ikj  ."ioXved  b.v-«ip|Kaiing  to  any  existinji  formula-. 

-:bnt  only  by  an  intplligent  anal.vsis  of  recent  examples  of  what 
pre  believed  to  be  the  best  practice  under  conditions  aj)|iroxi- 

mating  those  which  exist  to-day.  This  analysis  should  not 
fall,  however,  to  reeogitiize   dieieets;   H"  siieh   exist,   in   shops 

'    which  in  geireral  are  thorotigiily  modern.       ;.  ,     ■- 

../It  will  no  doubt  be  t)Ossible  by  this  process  to  dedttce  cer 

'tain  constants,  far  tors,  and  rat  i<»s  whi -ii  luay  be  available  for 

-•:  futirrH  use,  .and  tliiftinHiiity  is  made  with  that  object  in  view. 

; AVhvit^.  "alWnatlyt-    *rraugen  nielbods    are    found     in 

v.litat'tire  t-hehr'. relative  nierits  will  be  discussed  .  .    -        .      .   •. 

••.:,"•':'  (To  be  continued.^  .   :'      ^  '^  -.     :.V 


A   PREMIUM    PLAN  FOR   TRAVELING    ENGINEERS. 


The  Chicago  (;reat  Westeni  has  a  plan,  with  reference  to 
lo-diuotive  <:oal  re«-ords.  which'  is  worthy  of  general  adoption. 
Coal  recot:dS  are  carefully  kept.  ih<'  «hute  reports  being  sent 
daily  to  the  supeiinteiident.  Coal  allowances  are  made  for 
each  class  of  engine  and  ia<  b  kind  cd"  service  as  follo\v.<: 

Trains  Nos.  I  and  2  betwteti  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  l.c 
Ion  per  10,u00-ton  miles,  .v,  v  ;  ,';?V/V^3^';  v     . '.  "  v    ''>    ;^^>.  ^ 

.All  otlH'r  i)assc>nger  and  branch  trains.  1.2  tons  per  l6,(K)0- 
toii  miles. 

All  stock  or  time  fieights,  -S  tan  twH"  10,«00-ton  miU*.  .. 

.Ml  other  freights;  .9  ton  per  iO,0«M)-toji  niiles/,   -^     ■/;;.- , 

Switching,  work  train,  or  helper  engine,  .'!'>  ton  per  hour. 

Idle  under  steam,  .025  ton  per  hour. 

The  travt-Ung  etigineers  jire  paid  a  certain  guaranteed  mini- 
intim  salarv^uid  their  actual  lates  per  month  are  based  upon 
the  per  cent,  of  excess  nia«le  by  the  engines  on  the  divisions 
with  which  tiny  are  c:>n!ni  te<l:  The  traveling  fin-nn-n  receive 
a  rate  which  is  projtoi tionate  \f)  that  of  tb<'  traveling  engineer 
of  Hie  same  division.  .Of  courJ^ertliese  allowances  imist  be  very, 
carefully  (letermined  and  the  grades,  speeds  and  character  of 
the  ioconi<»iiv<s  must  lie  considered.  They  wotild  vary  greatly 
on  different  roads.  For  the  Chicago  (Jrcat  \V»  stern  Mr.  Van 
.Ustine  has  luepared  a  schedtile  for  ipach  division  giving  the, 
rates  of  pay  per  month  for  various  perc'entages  of  excess.  The 
jdan  has  bee^n  in  <  ffect  since  .May  1.  i')t»2.  and  is  reported  to  be 
schedule  given  here  has  luiu  in  eff»  ct  sime  .May  1.  l:)U2.  aini 
is  reported  to  lie  v^ry  satisfactory.'  The 'original  plan  of  mak- 
ing allowances  rK'r  H.MiOt»-tou  miles  for  each  train,  or  class  of 
trains,  has  bren  in  elTect  oh  this  ro.id  for  over  ten  years.  Trav- 
eling engineeijj  \v«  re  put  on  about  two  years  ago  and  ijoqn 
after  were  plawd  ou  the -.pieuiium  basis.     ,•;,;  r   •       v. 


The  applicatioTi  of  eleetric'tractfon  Id  heavy  traffic  on  pres- 
ent steam  roads  is  settling  itself  in  a  natural  and  interesting 
way,,  and  It  is"  to  be  introduce<l  because  of  conditions  which 
cannot  be  met  by  steam  locomotives.  In  the  improvements 
of  the  Xew  York  Central  terminal  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  into  New  York  City  will  be  seen  the  first  en- 
trance of  electricity  on  a  large  scale  into  the  field  of  heavy 
transportation  service.  The  real  beginning  was  made  in  the 
P.altimore  &  Ohio  tunnel,  but  the  present  schemes  will  open  a 
new  epoch  in  electric-  transportation.  On  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral  all  suburban  trairu?  from  €roton,  on  the  main  line,  arid 
White  Plains,  on  the  Harlem  division;  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  all  .suburban  trains  from  a  point  yet 
to  be  delerminod,  and  on  all  three  lines  all  passenger  trains, 
from  whatever  distance,  will  be  drawn  into  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral station  by  electn'e  motors.  This,  together  with  the  con- 
ti'mjjlatt'd  changes  in  the  station  itself,  will  cost  about  $25,- 
•  Min.ooo  and  the  electric  installation  will  be  the  largest  ever 
considered.  J.iitle  can  be  said  as  yet  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  ele«-trtc  vvorlc  on  thf  Pennsylvania  terminal,  btit  it  will 
l')e  great,  and  the  extension  of  eb-etric  traction  on -T.ong  Island 
.'ini!  toward  Philadelpbia  vill  follow  as  a  malic  r  of  necessity. 
P  seems  perfectly  reasonable-  to  exjiect  the  Pennsylvania  to 
ultimately  use  electric  motors  for  all  its  passenger  traffic- 
betweei^New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  a  natural  growth  of 
the  applic-aticut  in  the  tunnel  and  at  the  new  terminal.'  With- 
out an  attempt  to  forecast  the  futtire,  its  pres<nt  plans  are 
siiffic  iently  gr'-at  to  center  the  aftentio.i  of  engineers  and  rail- 
road officers  for  several  years,  and  there  can  be  "no  question 
«)!'  the  fact  that  there  is  more  heavy  electric  work  to  come. 
These  problems  involve  new  qtiestions  for  which  there  are 
lio  prec-edciits  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  rail 
roads  to  !>(•  prc'iiarecl  tc»  meet  thir'Se  new.  problems,  and  ;i  note 
worih.v  tiicident  to  Ihtv  sMtuation  is  the  opportunity  which  it! 
offers  to  youfig  men  who. combim'  abilities  in  railroad  ancl 
elect.rical  worK.  ...!■;  ^     ..       .  .       ,,      v 
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•  •;  y,  \  PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE       NORTHERN     PACIFIC 

■  ■/tT:\      ..,.%:.  i.^r  -..  ,.  :.  .       RAILWAY.  .   .,  ......    .,....,..  .    ., 


:.      ;.      JH;|LT   **    .THK     .VMKRK  AN     I.OCUAIoTiVK    C<»Mi^VXX.     "f 


':  Tlii>^  typ»'  of  wiue!  aiTans«'iiH»m  .s<  onis  to  li<r  lik»'ly  ta  boroni*" 
|M>i>iiliii-.  Then-  s«*ems  to  be  a  lallior  iwi'sistrnt  imiJn'Ssioii 
ijuu  a  two-wheel  lea<ling  tiiiek  is  l(ss  satiyJaetory  than  one 
liiiviiiK  lour  whools.  but.  as  far  ds  we  H119w.it  has  not  l*ee» 
(lejnoiiJ^'tj'atetl  that  tlie  t\v<>-vviieel  tvutrk  is.  in  any  resi)*?et  do- 
(fclent.  This  is  a  very  large  and  i):)\verfiii  pa.^'Sfeiigpr  engin*" 
whJeU  has  not  been  exieeUed  iu,  ti'aiiug  AUilae*'  C'.yeixt  by  a 


i} r'^-.y.'.;: '':■:■:■''.'■_-'  \.  ■         <    >;- -^'.  "rviMC.     •;•.■.,.';..■.    ■;/ --rr.."^:-''^ 

..:■;■;■  -^^  ':' :  •  .;!;'-i-  -  ■  .  (!"'Ii<'Im:|    iJiint-iirtJbiis.  '  ■' -..  .\-r.^-^  '}.■'■'  ■;-^:\/-'':'/ 

■i'^vi'  .1 .  . ,  ■;^^«:^.-.  ;.v  :l.',.  ■  .    .......  .. .  ■;  ^;;;..^^.;.v.^.;j.<,^  V  •  •^^*|'^^•"•^M'Ut-  ^  *■*>»}' 

V\>ijslii  "I  »-orkirtK  t>r«Ur  ■...  . ...  ..i^.-.;-.:i-."  /,:.'.  .;.■', .  ;  .'.^  .',ir«*2.«»"''  lU- 

"AVi'isJii    <»u    ilrlvcrs ..  .  .    .  ...  .  .  .  . .,:%.. ;..  .1:..^.  .■:,.;  .•/..v."<J-54i<»"<»  l'>»» 

.W'fjfflii  .fti«i»ii>  JttHl  i.jttl.t<T  HI   \v>>rkiiiK  ttn9v-r;'.-..:'.^.  .'■'..,;■.  v.. .''.' .;.  yiC."«.JI"M.  tlwr 
VVIivM^r  ha'^t.   Oriviutt    .  r ....  .'.....  .  ;  JiV-!  ..i-,  .  i.  .■;^.  v...;.  _!  f.>;.;-N.  .  A  .  v  .lirh. 

-iWlifi'lba^*'. -nsfid    !  .  .  .  .  ......  .•...,■,.;•■■..>.•.■. .'.;;.;wiv/lj  .'■■...-;;,.,.;  >.  ;'.  lift. 

wiitri  i«i!rc.  totui  - . . ; . .         ......  ^u-  ■.:'.'■:.  ....,,•-  ;":%.."...i-v,v^.  -  ;-!3.fi. 

JMainot.'r:Vf>f  vyW«''<''>         -  .  r     • 
Stroko  '<>.f  piston    .;.  , ,' .   '. ... 
Koi  iy.* inl.it    lliiikiit'Hii  Uf;   j"!-?'!?!. 
.  i.Krtiiwier-  .ill"   i|4i.^t*»ti'    roit .. . 

t\ili(l    <if     -liilfv  :v^;VJv«'Vo:v-.  '.  :     ... 


;.  ..,■  ,..::_-  ;...V>-.  ,>^>--;  ..^>-.. 

;;:'.:'.-.':.l.'j;-li«Vt: 

VnJ^;^^:  -.t^':,  v?.^-""'.-v''  '■ 

...  .  i '.'V-^iV':' .',,....■;•:    '»;'.'u.  X;  :' 

.V.'PiHfiii  jyti*' 

■  ;''"-:r-.^''':'v^  •:•'».  /.V);.;^  r  .-.. 

MAM,s>:N«r>:K  j.<H'<SMoTr\>:i  'J->:<^^^  \u»rT4iKKN  r><'*>'H'  |tvji.\yAVi 


■  •■■  .'■■^a    -V.  V?-*  ' 


^V  Bv  MlTVtaiX.  >?^/;>^^^^i(/  Potifcc 


A SJEilicA N'  ij ••  •< <\lrtl  (\  K    < 'V»iLl I'.tW^^;  iftiifiirrs',^ 


,->;;.;;. J^  in-;;:; 


;      -wry    lew  f'.\aiui»les   in    |irevn>iii;  praeti*'^-.  aa  tk*!  ial)je?  .iu-o 
'  /^^  jissup  of  last  June  inflieates.  '  TUfVMisj^otlVi  Paeifie  hi^omot^^^ 
C.  ?-,."l'  tbe  same  type,  illustrated  in  Sei»t^'mbei-  of  last  yeai%  \s-ere 

'■■sjuuewhat  larger  in   this  respect,   while  beiiig  al.so   lighter  in 

.: ;:';  ror^l  weight.    The  figures  of  the  twt)  de.signs  furnish  ati  iut«M-- 
.'.  ,.  .vesting  eoitiparfson.    The  N<irthern  l^aeifle'  han  be«*n  very  jayori  ; 
.  .-.  ■•*1.''*^  to  eom pounds,  experience  on  that  road ; having  be<*H  satis- - 

,'^   fa<  tory.     It   is  not  und<istood  that   this  ileparture  indicates  a  . 
.;  V;:;r»i(^eided  a<lve!se  ^tep  with  referetne  to  ,th«.i«.     'Pjis  '^ngiiU;  :ha>! 
"--.  pjsikin  valves  li'fth.  inside  adinissioj).   f rallies  having  a "  s'tigiw 
:.  ,'•-' bfti*  at  the  cylinders  aud  slabs  at  the  iireb<»>\    'a.n<l  the  traili.itji  ^ 

-,-';""''^  is  of  the  Player  type  used  on  a  nunil>er  of  io«oni<»tivri 
;-.,■.  iHjijt  at  the  lirooks  Works  of  this  cnnipany,  but  in  this  vase  its 
/.-rViinstructiou  liia«i)e.en  somewhat  <  hanged,  as  will  1h^  inU  eatr'd  :  f  ;  '  V  " 

y  .fit  aiatei-  artiele:    It  was  the  iittejuion  tb  iM^eseivt at  thli  tlm^^lvvSji!:^^  , iri^V •  .O:'  ^S^^^Vpi^S :: 

,'     a  number  of  the  details  of  this  locomotive,  btlt  iK-cailsie  of  thi'       .''y-rtviii^  imc^s^ujv    .  .:^,  .-.    :  k  .        ....:.!  ......  .'.:;.; 

....    spjice  required  tor  other  iiurpo.s..s  these  will  be  ))r«  sentorl  later.  ,  ,  .  7    .   ; ;  .        .    ..iE.-K  iit..-f^-jiV^^^^^^  i,^  -: 
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ELECTRiaTY  IN  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 


Mr.  L.  R.  Pomeroy,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  has 
sounded  the  keynote  to  the  railroad  repair  shop  situation  in 
his  recent  paper  upon  the  above  subject,  delivered  before  the 
Central  Railroad  Club.  The  importance  of  the  part  that  elec- 
tricity is  playing  in  modern  railroad  shop  practice  was  never 
before  made  so  prominent.  The  convenience  of  an  elec- 
trical power  distribution  system,  with  which  the  shop  electric 
lighting  may  be  furnished  from  the  same  dynamos,  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  states  that  the  two  great  advantages  of  the 
direct  current,  so  far  as  power  transmission  is  concerned,  are 
slow  speed,  and  variable  speed  on  the  motor  itself.  With  a 
slow-speed  motor  it  is  possible  often  to  make  a  sufficient  reduc- 
tion of  speed  to  the  normal  required  by  the  machine  by  means 
of  gearing  with  a  motor  using  a  slight  variation  in  field  wind- 
ing, increasing  the  cost  of  the  motor  only  about  5  per  cent, 
over  standard  types;  an  increase  in  speed  of  25  per  cent,  above 
normal  may  be  obtained  by  field  weakening,  or  40  per  cent, 
below  normal  by  interposing  armature  resistance  is  possible. 

While  it  is  not  advisable  to  presume  on  using  the  full 
range  of  such  speed  variation  continuously,  yet  in  conjunction 
with  the  step  cones,  or  back  gears,  any  intermediate  speed 
between  the  cones  or  gears  can  be  exactty  met.  Such  speed 
variation  is  feasible  and  practical.  This  represents  the  cheap- 
est form  of  utilizing  motor  speed  variation,  from  the  view- 
point of  first  cost. 

Next  in  point  of  cost  is  the  use  of  a  special  type  of  motor, 
giving  100  per  cent,  field  regulation.  By  this  type  of  motor 
the  varying  requirements  of  most  any  tool  can  be  met  at  a 
slightly  increased  cost  over  constant-speed  or  standard  motors. 

By  varying  the  ciirrent  flowing  in  the  field  coils  of  a  motor 
the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  changed  and  the  speed  of 
the  motor  varied.  With  any  setting  of  the  field  the  motor 
will  give  constant  speed  under  changes  of  load,  and  this 
method,  therefore,  avoids  the  greatest  objection  to  rheostatlc 
control. 

A  motor  of  ordinary  design  will  not  permit  of  any  consider- 
able field  weakening,  without  deleterious  sparking  at  the  com- 
mutator, but  with  a  special  motor  having  small  armature 
reaction  a  variation  in  speed  of  two  to  one  can  readily  be 
obtained,  and  when  delivering  a  constant  horse-hower  the  cur- 
rent will  be  approximately  the  same  at  all  speeds  because  the 
potential  across  the  armature  terminals  is  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  states  that  mere  economy  of  transmission  is 
one  of  the  least  advantages  to  be  gained  by  electric  driving; 
the  cost  of  power  in  fuel  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  operation  that  it  can  be  practically  ignored,  on  account  of 
the  other  advantages  and  larger  savings  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  electric  transmission.  He  estimates  the  fac- 
tors which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  at  the  following 

average  values:  j. 

f 

Fuel    3  per  cent,  of  the. total  cost  of  the  article 

Labor    47  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  article 

Material   50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  article 

The  conclusions  of  the  paper  are  that  electric  shop  driving 
permits  of  a  centralized  power  generation  for  light  and  manu- 
facturing purposes;  maximum  efilciency  of  workman,  ma- 
chines and  labor  involved;  intensified  production  at  best 
speeds  and  at  the  power  limit  of  machines,  with  improved 
quality,  maximum  output  and  reduced  cost. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  a  minimum.  The  depreciation 
is  less  than  in  any  other  system.  The  saving  effected  is  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  incidental  rei)airs  and 
renewals  to  the  electric  machinery  or  the  wiring  system.  At- 
tendance and  supervision  can  be  largely  centralized  and 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS. 


Feeds  and  Dbivf:s. 


BY    C.    W.    OBKRT. 


II. 


In  the  preceding  article  of  this  series  were  described  two 
admirable  variable-speed  positive-drive  mechanisms  which  are 
applied  to  the  feeds  of  lathes.  In  this  issue  a  mechanism  of 
similar  character,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Cincinnati 
milling  machine,  will  be  considered,  'ihis  device  belongs  to 
the  same  general  classification  of  positive-drive  mechanisms 
with  the  speed  range  varying  through  a  definite  number  of 
steps  by  the  use  of  gears. 

The  variable-speed  device,  applied  by  the  Cincinnati  Milling 
Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  the  feeds  of  their  plain  and 
universal  milling  machines  consists  of  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct mechanisms,  one  of  which  transmits  the  power  to  the 


?l 


FIG.     7. FRONT     VIKW     <>|-     CFPKH     liKAK     Bo.S. 


FIG.    8. — SECTlONAt    ViKWB   O*'    U1*1'EB    XWO-Si'EKD   MECHANISM. 
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other  at  one  of  two  differont  speods.  while  thp  other  delivers 
the  power  thus  received  to  the  machine's  feeds  with  a  varia- 
tion possible  of  eight  different  speeds.  The  latter  eight-speed 
mechanism  consists  of  the  nest  of  gears  and  selective  gear 
principle  described  in  our  preceding  issue,  although  the  same 
result  is  secured  in  a  different  manner.  Figs.  7  and  9  are  ex- 
ternal views  respectively  of  the  two  above  mentioned  gear 
mechanisms  enclosed  in  their  cases,  while  Fig.  8  is  a  sectional 
plan  v;ew  of  the  two-speed  gear  mechanism,  and  Figs.  10  and 


from  the  same  through  the  vertically  inclined  shaft,  V.  The 
motion  is  received  from  shaft,  V,  through  another  pair  of 
miter  gears  onto  a  shaft,  C,  carrying  the  two  feed  gears,  Q 
and  U.  Fig.  10.  Then  upon  a  shaft.  O.  there  are  arranged  two 
nests  or  cones,  ^v  ana  Y.  of  four  gears  each,  the  four  gears  of 
each  nest  being  keyed  to  a  sleeve  fitting  loosely  on  the  shaft. 
BO  that  either  nest  may  revolve  as  a  solid  unit  on  the  shaft 
independently  of  the  other.  These  two  gear  cones  are  given 
independent  motions  by  the  fee4  gCiara^  of  which  the  larger 


KKi    V*. KKO.XT    VIKVV     OF    I.OXVKR    (IKAK     ItoX- 

11  are  an  external  rear  view  with  .covers  removed  and  sec- 
tional views,  respectively,  of  the  eight-speed  gear  mechanism. 

The  two-speed  gear  mechanism,  i ,  tig.  8,  is  located  so  as 
to  receive  its  motion  from  an  extension  of  the  milling  machine 
spindle.  A,  and  transmits  power  through  a  pair  of  -miter  gears 
and  a  vertically  inclined  shaft,  V.  down  to  the  eight-speed 
gear  mechanism  below.  The  variation  ot  speed  is  obtained  in 
mechanism,  T,  by  means  of  a  method  of  change-gears.  On  the 
spindle  extension  shaft,  A,  there  are  two  gears,  a  large  one 
and  a  small  one;  on  tlie  shaft,  B,  there  are  two  corresponding 
gears,  one  of  which  will  mesh  with  each  of  those  on  A,  both 
being  mounted  upon  a  sleeve  which  is  splined  on  and  may  slide 
along  the  shaft,  B. 

The  position  of  this  sleeve  and  gears  is  governed  by  the 
guide  block,  N,  embracing  the  larger  gear  on  the  shaft.  B,  so 
that  by  moving  this  guide  block  through  the  medium  of 
handle,  D,  either  pair  of  gears  may  be  brought  into  mesh.  A 
middle  position  of  the  handle  and  gears,  which  is  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  clears  both  pairs  of  gears  out  of  mesh  and 
thus  throws  all  of  the  feeds  out  of  gear.  Tnis  makes 
two  speeds  possible  with  this  combination,  one  giving  an  in- 
«rease  of  speed  and  the  other  a  decrease  of  speed,  and  in  the 
middle  position  no  motion  is  transmitted. 

The  eight-speed  mechanism,  S,  is,  as  was  before  stated,  situ- 
ated  below   the   two-speed    mechanism,    receiving    its    motion 


FIG.    10 REAR   VIEW   OK    LOWER   GEAR   BOX. 
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Mr.  I..  R'  Poniiproy/  of  tiie  (jeneral  Kteitric  Company,  has 
'sounded  the  keynou-  to  the  railroad  repair  shop  situation  in 
his  i-ei-ent  pajfer  upon  the  above  subjeet,  dcliverc<i  before  the 
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trical  iiuwer  distribution  system,  with  w!ii«h  the  shop  eleetrie 
lijrhting  iuay  be  ftirnished  from  the  same  dynamos,  cannot 
be-  overc'stiniated.     ...     ;•.  -:;;■.      J         .'.. 

.V|r.    Poineroy   j^tates  that   the  two   jrreat   advantages  of   tiie 
dir.e«-t  lurreni,  .so  far  as  power  transmission  is  romrrned,  are 

.; slow  speed,  and  variable  speed  on  the  niotnr  itself.  With  a 
s^lcrw-t^peed motor  it.  Is  pos^ibb-  t)ften  to  make  a  suflirieni  iedu< - 
tion  of  spe«nl  to  the  rtorhiai  rerpiiicd  by  I  lie  ma<  liine  Itv  means 
of  gearing  with  a  nioiur  .using  a -siiglit  variation  in  field  winrl- 
ing.  iuereasing  the  ca*t- of  the  motor  only  about  ■".  p(>r  (•♦•nl. 
oV'er  stamiard  types;  :a.B  iijcrease  in  «peed  of  i'."  p<  r  i<'iii.  aitove 

vnoiTJial -ina.V  be  o)»tail>ed  by  field   weakening,  or  4n  per  eerit. 

below  normal  hy  interposing  armature  resistance  is  possible. 

While    it    is    not    advisable    to    presume    oji    using    the    full 

.iraii.ce  of  such  Rjieecl  Variation  continuotisly.  yet  in  conjtinetlon 

;;witli  the  8fej>  cones,  or  to       ■gears,  aay  Intermediate  spee<I 

-lM>twe»M»  tlie  (tines  or  g«'ars  tail  be  exactly  niet.  Sik-Ij  speed 
variation  is /easilvle  and  pvactiial.  This  represents  the  cheap- 
est fo:rra  of  utitizirtg  niot or  speed  variation,   from  tlie  view" 

'point,  of;  flf^t  rtwt;^■  ;\'hV';  n.:y^.-'-..'''.-'.^.'  ■'.'•,.  ;  "'      -'''^r'/' '•■■-.'■:■'/-■.'' . 

■Next   in  p«iiiht  of  ro'sjf  is  the  use  of  a, special  tyjM'  of  motor.  : 
giving   U>0  per  tent.   Held   regulation.      Ity   this  lypc'  »if  uiotor 
tlie  varying  requrremeuts  (Iff  most  any  tool   ean   be  met  at  a 

..sVighrly  inereased  rost; ftiH»r-  iohi^tani-spe<'d  ov  st anda v< I  umt ors. 

■  Uy  varying  thi-rurrent  flowing  rn  the  fiebl  coils  of  a  motor 

•lie  strength  of  I ne  magnetic  field  is  chatLeei]  and  tiie  speed  of' 

/tlu'  motor  .varieit.  With  any  isefiing  «>f  tb«'  field  tlie  motor 
A\nli.  give  .c.onst'int  .spew)  .iind.rVcKai'iges  of  load,  and  lliis 
tJ»etb»)d/'the.refoi"ev  avoids  the.  greatest   ob^^^^  to  rh«'osiatie 

^Vnn-fr«*l.  ■,;-■      ■■'•"■...'■.       .  '-  ■.''■-..•-■         '  • 

;.\  motor  of -oi'dinar.v  design  will  lUM  jieimii  ill   any  .  Dusidei 

,?jide  field  wealieniiig.withwitxleleterlotts  sparfin.u  at  the  i  (uu 
mntator.lKij",.«\-ith    a   special    ntotor   having  'smali    armature   • 
r<'actinn    a;  variation    in   speed   of  two   to  on<;- can    readily   lie 
oidainetL  and  when  delivering  a  coiisiant  iiorseliower  the  cur- 
rent will  l»e:approxirortte|y  the  same  at  al^  sj)eeds  iiet-ause  the 
potential  across,  tlje  arnii^ture  terminals '''is  always  the  same..  • 
Mr.;  Pomeroy  states  that  mere  economy  of  transmission   is 

:,one  of  tlie  b-ast  advanta.ges  to  be  gained  by  eleitric  driving: 
the'  .lOgt  of  iwwer  In  fnelis  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  cost 
pfbi)erat ion  that  it  cjni  lie  practically  ignore*!,  on  actonnt  of 
the  other  advantages  and  larger  savint:s  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  electric  transmission.  He  estimates  the  fac- 
tors wliicth  enter  into  tUe  cost  of  prodmtion  at  the  following 

;averagevalneB'r.  ■;.'-.■;.  =^^;'^:^ ^.    -^  -..^v-!.''^'' "  ''-•''"  ■'■.■'■■",,  r 


;Pkk»s  and   DRtvi:s.  :,' I  .'- )  r. 


BY    C.    W.    OnKRT.    .,  •. 
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In  tlif  |»re<<Mling  article  of  this  !?eries  were  described  two 
a<lmirable  variable-speed  posiiive-driVe  mechanisms  whi<  h  are 
a|>|)lied  to  the  feeds  of  lathes.  In  this  issue  a  mechanism  of 
similar  character,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Cincinnati 
milling  machine,  will  be  c«msidere<l.  ihis  tlevice  belongs  to 
iIk'  same  general  classificatioii  of  positive-drive  mechanisms 
with  tfie  speed  ran.ue  varying  through  a  di  Unite  number  of 
steps  by  the  use  of  gears.  , 

The  variable-speed  (b'vice.  applied  by  the  Cincinnati  Milling 
Machine  Co.,  Ciminnati,  Ohio,  to  the  fee^ls  of  tlieir  plain  and 
universal  milling  machines  consists  of  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct  mechanisms,  one  of  which   transmits  the  jmwer  to  the 
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■  .t.h«  pow«T  thus  received  to  iho  niarhiiivs  foods  wiUi  a  varia- 

.^tiou  possible  of  eight  difforciit  speeds     The  latter  fight -speoU 

(t)««jihani«nv  «onsisis   of   t\w  iif\sl  ot^ngears  a«d  tM»ieo(ivo   gear 

[«r!h«t|>l<'  descriTtOil   iii  iHir  plft  tHliiit;   isKUf.  althonfth  tho  sahit^ 

'.V(>«lt  is  sottntHi  in  a  diffoieiit  niaiuier.  ,  Figs.,  7  and  U  are  ex- 

ff'i jial  A'J^vvs  resi)eetively  of  the  two  afioye  nieiitionerl   ji«*ar 

::/rji«H-!ianisnis  enclosed  in ; their  iases;  whiije  Fig .;  8  is  a  sectioiial 

rjitsju  view  of  tht;  two-siH^ed  iihnr  nieihantsm,  gild  Figs.  ,1h  ajid  , 


frrtiil  tli*»  saiMf  H»r«iiRh  Mievoi4i'r;atny5  inclined  shaft,  V"i  iPhi^ 
iiit)ti«m  i«  .receivWl  fimn  sIikH,  V';"  lhmu*jli/  a|iother>pair  of 
niiter  gieiirs  onto  A  slikfi.  C  i^iTylBg  the  i\w  ieed  Keais^  Q 
and  I',  l-'is  'l'»  vThen  iipojj  a  shaft.-O.  there  iin'arrang<'(11\v<i' 
nests  or  coiU'j^.A  an^i  \'.  of  f«ui-  Kears  ea«-h.  the  four  ijearg  of 
e  h4i  nest  I'eiii}!:.  .lyeyed  to  a  siepve;  ftltinfi  tuosely  \ni  th<»  shdfl, 

{  so  ihat  eiMi;<M'  ne^t  nia>^T:evoive  \as^ 
independently  of  tlw  r»iJH'i-.     These  two  ss'ar  ♦oives  are  ^iven 

:  ij)«ie}w^tidon»   rnotjonK  iiy  the  feeit  gea^:^j»  (jit  ;Whirh  the  tacsvr 


■■•''  ■  ■ 


•  '•.  ■•• :  -.< 


.  1  i  are  aiv  exiel-«a/l '  reaiv  vi»iw    \tith;  <:^!i>yei's.  ren(<i\^^d/aud  see- . 
•trotuil  views,  jespectively.  nf  llit^  eigin->meed  gear  inechauisni. 

.    ,  The   lAvospeed   gear   lue^hanisin,    i.'f  ig;  S,   is   located   so   as 
tg  receive, its  motion  from  aft  elxtensiou  of  the  nulling  ntachine  ? 
^irindle.  A.  and  tfansnilts  po\ver  thrtMigh  a  paiTOit  mit«v  gears 
and   a   vertiintUy  inclined   shaft,    V.-  down    to   the   eigliY-speed. 
K*Mii  mechanism  below.   Tlie  vaiiuti«»n  ul  speetl  is olaained  in  , 
luechauism,  T,  by  means  of  a  uteihcjd  of  cliaiige-gears.    On  the. 
^spindle  exJension  sliaft.  A/  ihore  are  two-g«*ars,  ia  iavge  ane 
iirid  ti  small  tme-  on  the  shaft.  H,  there  are  two  corresponding 
gf-ars,  one  of  Avliidi  will  mesh  wiili  oath  of  those  on  A.  botli 
beitig  ni»jiiinte<i  upon  a  sleevc^.which  is  sidined  on  antlmay  slitUv 

'.iiiJimg  the  shaft..  B.^  ■  ■  ;  '  ■^■■:.K''-:  [''-''^■::'''t'.''-'l''^{-;:^^ 

The  position  of  ihiiy>leev<'  and  gears  is  goyernedby^tlii* 
»;Uide  block,  X,  embracing  the  larger  aeai-  on  the  sliaft.  B.  so" 
that  by  nun  in g  this  guide  iilocK  through  the  inetliunr  of; 
handle,  f),  either  pair  of  g^'arK may  be  brought  iht«  mesh;  A 
tiiifldle  jluxition  of  the  tiahdle  ami  geai^s,wiiiehi§  Uie  posit loii 
•showin  ill  Fig.  8,  cleat's  botlr  pairs  of  gears  tint  of  mesh  and 
ihuj^  throws  all  of  the  feeds  out  of  gear.^  Tnis  inalie>i^ 
tAto.  si>«'ed{5  libssible  with  this  eombination,.  one  giving  an  in- 
crease of  speed  and  Jlie  otiier  a  d<eci-easeoif  speedy  and  in  iliif  • 
hjiddle  positioij  no  motion  is^transmitted.:;'.-;  -  "  ■  ''-^  v  C-!. 
rTije  eiglit-speed  mechanism.  S,  is.  as  \vas  beforip' jstat«ti.  gitii- 

^**''r rb<'lbw    tin-    two-siieed    niechani^itn,    receiviiig    its   motion/ 


ee 
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gear,  U,  r»esh«'s  i)ernian^'ntl.v  willi  thr 
smallest  gear  of  iietst,  X.  sivins  Ihat  nesl 
a  relatively  high  speed,  anil  the  smaller 
gear,  U,  meshes  permanently  with  the 
smallest  gear  of  nest  Y,  giving  that  nest 
a  relatively  slow  speed.  In  this  way  a 
wide  range  of  speeds  is  available,  in  eight 
steps,  by  virtue  of  the  two  nests  revolving 
at  widely   different  speeds. 

The  manner  of  delivering  motion  from 
any  one  of  the  gears  upon  the  two  nests 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  gear  box  first 
described  in  this  series,  differing  mainly 
in  the  provision  for  bringing  the  receiving 
pinion.  E.  up  against  the  cones.  This  in- 
termediate gear,  E,  is  feathered  on  the 
shaft.  F,  so  as  to  slide  along  it.  and  is 
brought  into  mesh  with  any  one  of  the 
eight  cone  gears  by  shifting  the  two 
levers,  G  and  I,  shown  in  Figs.  9,  11  and 
12.  The  lower  lever,  .,  moves  the  gear,E. 
along  its  shaft,  F,  through  the  medium  of 
a  toothed  sector,  W.  which  meshes  with 
the  rack,  Z,  upon  which  is  <arried  the 
guide  block  embracing  the  gear,  E. 

The  proper  position  of  the  lever  I,  for  a 
position  of  mesh  by  gear,  E,  is  indicated 
by  the  eight  holes  upon  the  quadrant  at 
the  front  into  which  the  lever  locks. 
After  the  gear,  E,  has  been  brought  into 
position  for  mesh  by  means  of  lever,  I,  it 
is  moved  forward  into  mesh  by  the  lever. 
G,  which  does  so  by  moving  the  entire 
lower  slide,  R,  o£  the  box  up  toward  the 
cones,  the  proper  adjustment  of  this  lever 
for  bringing  the  pitch  lines  of  the  gears 
into  coincidence  being  indicated  by  holes 
in  its  quadrant  into  which  it  locks.     This 

movement  of  the  slide.  R,  with  respect  to  the  lever.  (},  wliicli  is 
mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  mechanism,  is  accomplished  hy 
means  of  a  helical  groove,  Gr.  Fig.  11,  on  the  lower  side  of  its 
hub  which  engages  with  a  pin  on  the  upper  side  of  the  slide. 
Power  is  delivered  from  the  shaft.  F,  through  a  feed  shaft 
having  universal  joint  connections  to  allow  for  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  slide,  K. 

F'ig.  12  is  a  general  view  of  the  No.  4  universa.  Cincinnati 
miller  with  this  gear  mechanism  applied,  the  two-speed 
mechanism  being  above  and  the  eight-speed  mechanism  below 
at  the  rear.  It  is  so  arranged  that  all  levers  may  be  operated 
from  the  front,  but  above  all  the  extreme  economy  of  space, 
occumed  by  the  complete  mechanism  for  such  a  variation  of 
Jt;  spe'eds  possible,  is  to  be  noted;  since  the  lower  mechanism 
is  capat)le  of  delivering  eight  different  speeds,  and  the  upper 
device  may  deliver  two  different  speeds  to  it,  the  combined 
mechanism  is  capable  of  furnishing  16  different  speeds:  This 
device  has  the  paramount  advantage  of  having  both  of  the 
gear  mechanisms  entirely  closed  and  thus  protected  from  dirt 
and  injury.  It  is  quite  as  simple  in  construction  as  the  de- 
vices heretofore  mentioned  and  involves  no  serious  difficulties 
in  its  manipulation;  while  in  the  manner  of  design  it  gives 
evidence  of  the  application  of  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  applied  mechanism  to  be 
found  among  the  devices  of  this  type. 


V    i'*  ■s 


via.    12. VIEW    OK    XlUi    -NO.    4    tl.\il.\.\All    .MJLUNG    MACHI.VK. 


number,  page  33,  the  grades  were  not  given.  From  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  terminals  there  is  a  total  rise  of  242  ft.  in  118 
miles,  an  average  grade  of  2  ft.  per  mile  against  the  train. 
The  profile  of  the  road  received  from  Mr.  Bronner  shows  the 
grade  to  be  a  nearly  steady  rise,  with  no  difficult  hills  and  no 
opportunities  for  spurts  on  down  grades.  The  steepest  grade  is 
21.1  ft.  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  only  %  mile.  Most  of  the 
grades  are  under  10  ft.  per  mile. 


AT  THE  TICKET  WINDOW. 


REMARKABLE    LOCOMOTIVE    PERFORMANCE. 


•MU'IIIC.VN    Cf.XTRAI-  R.\.It.K(>.\l). 


In  recording  the  fast  run  of  118  miles  in  127  minutes  of  a 
heavy  passenger  train  on  the  Michigan  Central  in  the  January 


"When  does  the  next  train  that  stops  at  McAllisterville 
leave  here?" 

"You'll  have  to  wait  four  hours." 

"I   think   not." 

"Well,  maybe  you  know  better  than  I   do,  ma'am." 

"Yes,  sir,  and  maybe  you  know  better  than  I  do  whether  I 
am  expecting  to  travel  on  that  train  myself,  or  whether  I  am 
inquiring  for  a  relative  that's  visiting  at  my  house  and 
wanted  me  to  call  here  and  ask  about  it  and  save  her  the 
trouble  because  she's  packing  up  her  things  and  expects  to 
take  that  train  herself,  and  not  me,  and  she  will  have  to  do 
the  waiting,  and  not  me,  and  maybe  you  think  it's  your  busi- 
ness to  stand  behind  there  and  try  to  instruct  people  about 
things  they  know  as  well  as  you  do,  ii  not  better;  but  my 
idea  is  that  you're  put  there  because  they  couldn't  use  you  in 
the  switching  department,  and  perhaps  you'll  learn  some  day 
to  give  people  civil  answers  when  they  ask  you  civil  questions; 
young  man,  my  opinion  is,  you  won't!" 

(With  a  gasp)  "Yes,  ma'am!" — Railroad  Men. 


I'EBBUARy, 


19U3. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


;   ;      ,:;  COMPARISONS   OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Amemcax  Enginkeb::       • 

As  !iii  acLinatt',  convenient  and  simple  basiss  for  the  comparison 
(if  tlic  steaming:  caiuicity  of   bniii   single-expansion   and  compouml 
|<K(»iii(iii\e.><  of  all  types,  1  hi%  to  submit  the  following  ratio: 
Square  feet  of  total  heating  surface         ^  „. 
Maximum  available  tractive  force  ' 

.11.  the  lolal  lieating  surface  in  per  cent,  of  the  net  tractive  effort. 
'I'his  expression  contains  all  the  factors  necessary  for  a  complete 
Maionicnt  of  the  case,  namely  :    the  boiler  pressure,  the  diameter  and 
[roke  of  piston,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels,  and  the  heating 
Jirfaee ;  aud  it  includes  no  term.s  which  are  taken  or  spec;ially  cal- 
hilated  for  purposes  of  comparison.      It  requires  no  mathematical 
h-asoniug  to  demonstrate  the  obvious  fact  that  ior  any  given  loco- 
vjuotive,  whether  simple  or  compound,  the  greater  the  heating  sur- 
face iu  proportion  to  the  maximum  tractive  force,  the  greater  will 
JH.'  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  engine,  and  vice  versa;    hence  the 
•••above  expression  is  a  complete  and  accurate  measure  of  the  steam- 
ing power   of   all   classes    of    locomotives,    under   all    conditions    of 
.,^  service. 

■'.      Furthermore,  by  solving  the  foregoing  expression  for  a  number 

-■;o£  recent  and  successful  locomotives  of  diCferent  types,  and  tabulat- 

i;  iug  the  results,  a  mass  of  data  can  be  readily  obtained  which  will 

prove  of  value  as  a  guide  in  future  designing.      For  example,  as- 

.  same  that  experience  has  shown  that  for  single-expansion,  heavjj  ^ 

:;fast  passenger  locomotives,  burning  bituminous  coal,  a  total  heat- 

■  ■  ing  surface  equal  to  about  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  available 

i;  tractive  force  results  in  satisfactory  steaming,  and  that  it  is  desired 

^■^U>  obtain   this   ratio  in  a  new  design  of  express  locomotive  whose 

■  Hiaximum    tractive   power   is,    let    us   say,   23,222    lbs.      Then    the 
."JTe<juired  heating  surface  is  0.1o2  X  23,222  =  3,530  sq.  ft;    which 

figures  agree  very  closely  with  the  <limonsions  of  the  4 — 4 — 2  type 
^^•exjiress  locomotive,  whose  remarkable  performance  on  the  Micujgan 
:;..i!3entral  Railroad  was  set  forth  on  page  33  of  the  January  (1SX)3) 
\i.ssue  of  the  American  Enuixeer. 

-.  ?.    After  careful  thought  it  appears  to  me  that  the  above  expression 
•;'".is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  as  a  standard  method  for  the 

■  comparisons  of  the  steaming  capacity  of  both  simple  and  compound 
locomotives,  the  selection  of  which  standard  of  comparison  has  been 
much  discussed  of  late  in  the  technical  press.  '■'■'''''. 

;;<:       EDWARD  L.  COSTER, 
■  A.  M.  Am.  Soc.  U.K. 

25  Rroad  Street,  New  York,  January  20,  ]!)03. 


THE  SHOP  AS  A  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Editor:      ,..,;;;;.:   >.  ;'>X.^i;-v   . 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on  page  312  of  the  October  number, 
Jn  my  opinion  No.  1  is  the  man  that  wilL-get  on  top.  for  with  my 
,experience  I  find  that  the  man  who  covers  the  ground  in  three 
years  that  you  have  outlined  is  not  fit  for  a  master  mechanic. 
He  should  be  president  of  some  of  our  transcontinental  railway 
lines.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  man,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
one,  doing  it  all  in  three  years.  I  agree  with  Mr'.  R.  D.  Smitli, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  that  it  would  take  a  wonderful  young  man  to 
thoroughly  fill  all  the  places  that  he  passed  through  in  the  three 
years. 

In  the  first  place,  if  he  were  a  good  boiler-washer,  he  would  do 
his  work  so  well  that  not  more  than  one  foreman  in  a  hundred 
would  give  him  anything  better,  because  it  would  be  hard  to  fill 
liis  place  washing  boilers.  More  good  men  are  kept  down  in  rail- 
road shops  because  their  places  are  too  hard  to  fill  than  for  any- 
thing else.  I  know  a  good  lathe  hand  who  would  make  a  good 
foreman,  but  on  a  lathe  he  is  turning  out  more  work  than  two 
ordinary  men,  consequently  he  is  kept  there,  while  if  he  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  shop,  in  three  years  he  might  be  master 
mechanic.  This  man  may  have  push  but  no  pull,  yet  he  cannot  go 
to  the  master  mechanic  and  say,  "*I  am  the  inan  you  are  looking 
tor."      Nine  chances  in  ten,  he  would  be  discharged  on  the  spot. 

lou  often  hear  a  great  cry  about  men  being  afraid  to  speak  up 
tor  fear  of  losing  their  jpositions ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
does  speak  up  and  say  lie  does  not  care  for  his  job,  the  man  over 
him  will  say  "indifferiBnce.."  Professor  Randolph,  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says. 


"Every  man  has  a  chance  to  rise."  In  fact,  he  has  to  have  it 
if  he  works  in  one  of  our  modern  railway  shops.  There  is  no  room 
for  a  lazy  man  aroimd  a  railway  shop.  Why?  He  would  get 
run  over. 

Going  back  to  the  head  of  the  question.  "Which  is  the  man?" 
I  rather  like  No.  1,  if  he  goes  at  it  isfftitr-even  if  he  is  sent  after 
a  "bucket  of  blast,"  "half-round  square.s."  "John-son  bars"  and 
•red-lamp  oil."  He  is  in  position  to  get  what  he  came  for,  and 
if  he  does  not  get  it,  it  is  his  own  fault.  Of  course,  he  does  not 
get  the  practical  experience  handling  men,  but  if  a  man  has  it  in 
him  to  rule  or  handle  men,  I  think  it  does  not  take  long  to  develop 
this  faculty,  and  also  that  of  knowing  what  to  do  at  the  proper 
time. 

I  have  known  more  special  ajiprentices  to  rise  in  the  mechanical 
world  than  men  starting  as  helpers  and  working  u|».  If  I  wanted 
to  become  a  locomotive  engineer,  I  would  start  heliung;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  if  I  wanted  to  become  a  niaster  mechanic.  I  would 
start  in  as  an  apprentice  and  then  finish  out  each  detail  until  I 
bad  finished,  then  be  open  for  engagement. 

D.  G.  CUNNINGHAM, 

A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Roundhouse  Foreman,  Needles,  Col. 


To  the  Editorr  •';r''^  ,         -^/■■?: -' ■•-■'^!;1;:"!|;/ •  y 

The  question  Of  "The  Shop  as  a  Scii<^r  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed and  with  much  interest.  However,  but  one  side  has  been 
presented,  and  I  beg  to  bring  to  attention  a  few  facts  from  the 
other  point  of  view. 

jinning,  let  me  enter  a  third  «)ntestant^  6,  in  the  race  be- 
tween A  and  B,  Ifc  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  technical  or 
university  education,  but  he  is  the  lucky  son  of  capital  or 
lJ<>sition.  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  endowed  with  what  is  known 
simldy  as  "a  big  pull."  The  question  now  of  who  wins  is  t<K» 
easy,  for  it's  a  100-to-l  .shot  with  no  takers  that  C  will  be  a 
general  manager  while  A  and  R  are  still  wearing  overalls.  This 
case  is  not  an  exaggerated  condition  at  all.  but  one  which  con 
fronts  A  and  R  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  How  far  do  we 
have  to  look  for  an  exhibition  of  partiality— what  young  man  who 
is  a  "big"  man  in  railroad  work  got  there  without  "pull"?.  These 
conditions  are  the  chief  disorganizers  and  reasons  for  demoraliza- 
tion—it's the  rea-son  R  doesn't  rise  faster  and  it's  what  keeps  A 
back  a  little. 

Railro-ad  men  of  the  day  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  plain  truth 
tliat  graduates  enter  railroad  work  at  a  great  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  other  opportunities.  It  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether  railroad  work  offers  sufficient  inducements  for  the  best 
fitted  students  to  enter  it.  As  for  offering  equal  advantages,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  but  necessary  to  compare  for  a  moment 
the  prospects  of  a  young  man  void  of  "pull"  in  railroad  work  and 
in  other  fields.  The  former  means  long  hours  in  one  of  the 
poorest  places  to  live,  very  small  pay  to  start  with  and  for  years 
to  come,  slow  promotion  and  the  hardest  kind  of  work  On  the 
other  hand,  manufacturing  and  commercial  concerns  offer  gener- 
allv  the  advantages  of  a  city,  better  salaries  to  start  with  and  un- 
questionably larger  and  more  frequent  increases,  shorter  hours, 
and  a  wider  range  for  the  oractice  of  the  profession  chosen.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  young  graduate  turns  to  the  brightest  pros- 
Itects  and  puts  his  energies  where,  even  in  tlie  beginning,  he  can 
feel  sure  of  getting  some  reward?  .';. ;  ■ 

It  is  a  fact  that  .voung  men— graduates  of  technical  schools- 
to-day  consider  railroads  as  affording  the  poorest  field  of  any 
mechanical  line.  Th^  writer,  meeting  a  college  friend  not  long  ago 
(whose  father  before  his  death  was  a  well-known  motive-power 
man»,  was  asked  what  he  was  doing.  "Working  for  a  railroad" 
was  the  reply,  and  instantly  came  the  brotherly  advice  in  the 
questioning  form,  "Why  don't  you  quit  it?"  Another  acquaintance 
who  after  college  was  also  graduated  from  the  apprentice  course 
of  one  of  the  larger  roads,  was  asked  why  he  left  railroad  work 
and  forthwith  the  truthful  answer  came.  "No  money  or  promotion 
in  it."  A  graduate  of  ten  years'  experience  has  latelv  been  made 
electrical  engineer  of  a  7,000-mile  road  at  a  salary  that  wouldn't 
pay  his  way  through  college.  Another  graduate  of  less  than  three 
years  has  been  sent  abroad  by  a  manufacturing  company  at  a 
nearly  equal  salary.  These  examples  are  bona  fide,  no  "pull"  being 
in  any  way  present,  and  to  offset  them  there  is  a  general  manager 
barely  30  years  old,  son  of  a  president,  and  two  division  super- 
intendents of  about  the  same  age  who  also  have  fathers.  The 
writer  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  was  informed  by  those  sup- 
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stnalN'sr  ^rar  r»l  uft^i,  X.  ijiviim  iliai   nrsi 

;!a  iflativfiy.  liijjli   sj«'t'»U  ami  tin*  snialler 

•.gear;    r,.   mt^hi^  jM'Vnmnpntly    with    tliri 

SinaHt'Kt   gi^ar  of  iv«::st  Y.^stving  that  u«>st 

A:  iHativt'.Jy   slow-  #;{i<"«'d.      In   this   way   a 

widi'  lanjie  of  spi-ods  is  availaftU',  lu  tit,']!! 

..';    st<*p.s,  by  viftii*'  Ql^thf  i\va  fti-si^  n'^volvirtK 


■:•:  >v;l . 
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at   \vi<l<ly   ilifP*'iftir   sp«H>d».' : 
'       '•'1"'  luuiiiifr  <»f  (lelivfrinji  mnfion'  frmit 
>-.;aiiy  «»ii«>  <il  i-h»'  j;»>ars  hikhi  ilu-  two  iicsis 
'•.  is  ywy  iti«»ilar  to  tluu  of  iti^  jti'iir  bpx  first!; 
:  flvs.'-rilifd  in  I  Ills  w-ii^-Si  «Ha'«>riiiK:  niaiiily : 
111  rhi'  provision  f<vr  liringihir  t]i^'  ifieiviuir 
-/  pinion.  K.  up  a!iaind|i  tin-  <  oms.     This  in- 
: .  i»»rnu'»llate   K»Hr,    K:  is   ft'.atliemi   «)n   the 
'shall   y,  »a  }(is  ii)'^\U\i':&^^  anU  ib^ 

-:  ;hious1il.  jtito   ni«'sh' \vitJi   any    one  of  th<' 
'  .  M.uht    cujie    jif-airt    by  .  s<hift.in«    tin-    two 
■    1»^\:f  j:s>  G  atiff  iv  shown  in  F^gs.  JK  II  an<l 
,   iS-.-The  lo\v*Tlvyer,  .,  ni^        the  gear,' K,, 
'    ahinn  its  sjiaft.  F.  iluoijtih  tho  m«MlHini  of 
a  tootht'il  so«'tor,    W.   whivh  meshes   witii 
fh«»   rftck,  ;Z^  upon   whirh   is  (artietj   tho 
^guide  l)lo«*k  (f'Tiiltraeiiip  tlM?  gf-ar,   P,  •    -;\"- 
I*  The  proper  jiositioii  ofthe  lever  i.  for\a 
..>()•.- it u>  11  of  mesh  by  ;:ear.  K.  is  iiitlieatec}. 
.     I».v  the  r-i^hi  hoUii'  upon  Uu-  unailrant  at 
:     tife    fjfont   .into   w;}i<rh    ih^    levtr    lo<  ks/ 
After  Hie  Stat".  K,  has  beHii  brought   into 
piusiiion  for  niesh  by  means  of  lever,  I.  it 
is  moved  forward  into  mesh  by  \\u>  ievor.  - 
V-:.0/, wiiieh   doHs  so  by-  tnovinjK.  the  entii;.**' 
.lower  slide.  R.  otfhf-  box  tip  towaiil  the  . 
. .  eones,  the  ii^foper  ndjnstjnent  of  this  lever 
/  Jor  briusiinic  the  |di<h   lints  of  the  Mt'ar«  ' 

iflio  eointyleiicp  IwMng  tft.iMiyatetl  by  hp1«"« 

I    Til  its  (juadVant  into  wliieh'  it  joiks.    Thfj^ 

.     m0V«'«Hnt  of  fht'  slide.  R.  with  fcspeet  to  thf^  feVer.  d.  whiib  is 

i>iou|vt<d  on  ihe^  fraim.v  of  ihe  meeljaiiisiu.   is  arronjptisliediiv 

^  mkm>  of  a  lH^ltiiat;i«ro«*e;.GK  t*iK;  tt^  lower  sid*-  of  its 

ImU- Avhieh  en.t;nji«*  with  a  pin  on  the  uppei-  side  of  the  slidtv 

Power  is   dcIiv«'WMl   from   the   shaft.    P.   ihrou«h   a    feed   shali 

bavins    universal    joiiit    vouUPttioxui    to   allow    for   Ui«'    lateral 

^;^niovem«iu  «^tht?,s^i(Je.  H;  .;';;<   ••         '  \       • 

3-  ::'.<  Fig.  J2  is  a  ppnerai  vit'AV  -iof  t-he  >^;  4  nnivetsa.  I'im  innai i 

/  hvMier     with    this     .cear 'nieehanisni     applied,     the    two-si)eed 

lOtvlranisin  bejn.:,'  above  and  the  eiKht-speed  nie<hanism  below 

. ar ■  th»r  ff-ar/^^  j^  that 'all  levers  may  Ik-  operated 

froin  tho  fioijt,  lMtt,aitoY€'  all  the  oxtf«nie  ^Honomy  of  spare. 

4K-.  npi«Hl  by  tJif  eomiih'temerhanism  for  smh  a   variation  of 

;-  H!  speetl.s;  p<»s»lble,  is  to  be  noted;  sin»e  the  hiwei-  moehanism 

..jtr  t-apablv  of  ti^ilivetins  f'i^  speeds,   and   the  npi)er 

r dif-yi«'«  may  <|t«|iyefr: t^^^^^  to  it.   tiie  combined 

:  ineeltanlHiii  is  capable  of  fnrnishini;  l»;  different  speeds;     This 

deviic  hax   the   paranRuat    advania.ue  of   having    both    of   ilie 

..  gear  njerhsinisnr.s  «'nttrely  closed  and  thus  j)ro»ecre.i  trotn  ilin 

an<J  iiijurj?:,.    It,  isqiiite  as  simple  in.eonstru.  tiun  as  ih.    <ie 

\W4^  heretofoiif  meniione<l  aii<i  involve..;  no  serious  difficulties 

;.in  its,  manipulation;    while  in  the  manner  r)f  ihsisn   it   yives 

V.evidehce  of  the  application   of  a  greai    amount    f»l   injieuuity 

■and  is  one  of  tt»e  best  exampl^es  of  aiJpiit^d  raechanisju  to  he 

frtund  anion «  the  deViees  of  this  lynp^  ,  p   V:  ;^;>^         •: 

•}vC^yI<EM  ARK  ABLE    LOCOMOTIVE    PERFORMANCE.    ;■ ; 


ElC.  12.'— ;>IK\V  OK  4*it  Xi>: .  i  ii^*iiiSA,n  iui<ilis«;  maouixk; 


ntiqibei-.  paK«-  .*!;^  the  grades  were  not  Kivc^n.  From  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  termiUals  tlu're  is  a  total  rise  of  _'ll'  ft.  in  118 
niiks.  ati  aveja.sie  «iade  of  i'  ft.  per  mile  aj;ainst  the  train. 
Th-e  profile  of  the  i'oaU  rei-eived  from  Mr.  Hronner  .shows  the 
ifradt;  to  be.iiitearly  sten<ly  rise,  with  no  difficiiit  hills  and  no 
olipol'l unities  foi  spurts  oti  down  c;rad<'s.  The  steepest  gratle  is 
I'l.l  ft.  pel  mite  for  a  distaure  <rf  paly  '»  mile.  Most  of  tlie 
j;rades  are  under  ]{>  ft.  jier  mile.  ■••...'        v    .•■•:.'."     . 

■.'-  .'    '    i'     -  •        J-  '  -  :/'  ',  '•     y  -j  '<;'  y  <■'■■-'■  i:--  '-■  ■■    ....■■-.  .'•■-•.•■'•    .'-'.•.,'■■■.. 

•     ■. '      ..►     ;•        ^    ^  .         ■■-■..  •  '.  .'.■»'.-.■■■..■■-•-.;   -  .  ■ .      -.--_•.•.      --.•.■■ 

-    rr   •  .::■  :■■■■        At  THE  TICKEI'   WINDOW.     V^V  V'  '■■■'■'-'■:  '■' 


ill  rec.br»i»t»K  the  fast.  riJHiof  ll-S  iMiles  in    ll'T  iiiinui.s  di   a 
heavy  jjassenger  jfrain,  on  the  Aliihignn  Central  in  the  January  . 


"When    does    the    liext    train    Ihat' ^tops  lat    McAIIiRtervine 
have  here?"  './''  :.-.     ■.-'      \, 

"You'll  have  to  wait  four  ho\\r6'y''.  '^ :' ^/'Ji  '"■.::/,;,■:.,''' '■'-'''■[: 
■■     "\    thinU'  not."  ■.:■'■■■■■'■  :/:^- ^: y    .■■':■■:'  ■;'■  .•.rif-VC.-:/"-:;"''"^::^^;^"^ '^ 
.  "Well.   niayf>e  you  Know  better  tiian  I   do, "ma'am."    ' 

"Yr's.  sir,  and  maybe  jou  know  better  than  I  do  whether  I 
am  experiinj;  to  travel  on  that  train  myself,  or  whether  I  am 
intpiirinff  for  a  relative  thafs  visitins  at  my  iiouse  and 
wanted  me  to  call  here  and  a.sk  aliout  it  and  Have  her  the 
trouble  bfi  ause  she's  jia<  kini?  up  her  thin};s  and  expect.s  to 
take  that  train  herself,  and  net  me.  hnd  she  will  have  to  do 
the  waiting,  and  not  me.  and  maybe  ^011  think  it's  your  busi- 
lu'ss  to  stand  behind  there  and  try  to  instruct  people  about 
lhin«s  Ihey  know  as  well  as  you  do,  11  not  better;  but  my 
l<lea  is  that  you're  put  there  because  tluy  couldn't  use  you  in 
The  switching  <lei»artment,  and  perhaps  you'll  learn  some  day 
lo  fiive  people  civil  answers  when  they  ask  you  civil  questions; 
youiifi  man,  my  opinion  is.  you.  won't!  " 
;  :  t\\'>th  a  gasp)  "Yes,  ma'am! "--/itti/rouc/  Men.     -  ^;  '/•-'> 


■  -  •  X 
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f^KAK^yiyyi 


CORRESPONDENCE.^ 


V?:;  --COMPARISONS  OF  LOCOMOTIVES.       i    :^    ■ 

■^}'^.'rtw•  IMJior  of  (lie.  AxiK.H  AN   Kn<,I\i:k)!  :'  ■  ■''•■/■^'-''■^  '-:-''■-'.:':  '-^'''^ 
}.^'i\s^  u\i  :\ivnvMVy  ir>nv*'tyii'in  jiixi  siiujrlt'  baNi."*  i"«ji*  tlii(i  (uiiiiiarisifK^ 

..M-iiiiifiiryfji  <it'  :H1  i.viws.  1  Ji./;:  lu  siiiiinit  liic  following  ra>kj :  -  ■: 
7;»qH;iii,' tV<'l  of  rotal  hvaliiiti  .surlari' 


'•fuM'ry  Jiiait  Iras  a  « ItttiKc   to  riso."  V   Ip   fart;  h*^  has'  to  have  it; 
Af  l,i««  works  iu  one  ot *>ur  uiofU-j-n  railu'ji.v  slwps.    Tbcrp  is  nrt  room- 

for  a   laz^  uia«  ui^onti*!  ;i  ra  ilwa  v  :5Ukf)v     VHiy^  V  *I«^;:  would  getT 
:j"un' <»veir. -; .:  '    •      :;:.V-^- J    '.:"A;--:^"V\  .:';'V.:.;  "i'  ;-■   ^■..^-. 

';    tioing  Itack.  to^  tlie  lioa.l  of  the  qi!(Mrti<m.  •^WhrcK'  is^  tlio  rtiiiiTr 

I  i-afh»»r  Jik«»  No.  1,  if  lh>  pcM'Si  al   it  rijrUi.  >\<?n  if  he  ii<  xont  jvftor' 
^   ••|i4^•k.•v  «f  hh«st.-V  "hair-njiin*!   *^ 
^'rtHlr^lniiif.  oil;";      rlleis  ill   posiiiwiv  lo  K«'»'^>v'«at  W  «rtim'  f^M-.  and. 

if  *e  *lc¥!^  Ufirgotitv  ii    j^  own  faitlt;      i^{  v^nxn^:  iu-  tltx-s^  tiotv 


■  'C  ■'  ^'  ^    .       ^^       y^  Jp-;*''^  rt'Kr'i^*^<i«Hl  f>xpirriejive  lna.dlin 

:  ;^/^.  MMi  4o,:,lh..:iiiii-  suilaco  in  p.;r  <'«-iu .  of  th.:  net  tm.-ihiV^lfoivf.T  ''''?*  ^VWleoivhatidJenu.u.  I  tiiink  if  d»rt>s  uortak<'  long  t.>  d.M>^I<il»  v: 


-       .rhis  «<x|>rfN.si<ni  i«iiUain.s  all  tiie  factors  n<'tos.sary  lot"  a  foinj»h'iiv 

■  -tiit»-iiK;iH  "'f  t'^v  «»se,  uaiiK-If  :    thf  Imilta-  i»ih\s<s^iivv i^n^d);^me^<'r  find 
:    .'•Mrok'L- of  I'i^-ton.  I  lie  diaJu«^<M' df  llic  dri\  in;;  w  JwV'ls,  and  ilt«/ livatinji 

■  •  .  .•Hii'a.ti'. ;  \  and  it  inrh(d<'s  iio  lrrtijif«  whi<li  are  lakeu  or  ^iiiitiylly  oalV 
'  •     -fihiti'd  fur  luivpofseti  of  <'oiniia:vison.      1 1    i<Miiiri-e.s  u«»  iniitheuiatk-al 

..■.-  j..;Vs«uunK  lo  <lenio»»sirai«'  tile  4»h\  iorts:  fait  tfiat  for  aii.\   gi\»'ii:,  ioeo-  • 

'■-fimtive.  *-]i<'tlnT  siiii|d('<>r(o»iii»oini«I>llie  ■greater  the  iiealifi^-  siir-- 

J.I'.''  -rii  1*''<'1""  'i^^M  I**  ''"■  iiia.viniimi  Matt  iv<.'  force,  ll«'  ;;rea<ff  wUl 

:r.Uejhi'.steaJiiin}C  capacity  (jf  the  eiisiiie,  aVid  vi,eey.ej:«ir  heave  il><"' 

>tio\e  e.vi'i'ossion  is  a  t'Oiiiidt'tt'  and  aeiMiiatenrn'asuro  Df  the  steam- 

'  /irii;  vpdwer  «f   aif;  elasst's   bi   Juconiotivesi    uudt'i-   uil,  eoiidttioOs    of 

•'^•^■i-viee.'    7^'  -■-,:;■■■  ,;:_;    :',    '■::-:,'■.:'/...]■:' y  \,'A-.-^':':y  ■■■■■./     "■■'•■.■;   '.r-ry-.: 

■>    ;  J'Hirhvtjiioiv.  by  'soivitis  the  r<it<  i;<>in;;  exin'oNsion.'  for  rt  ntiniber 

"■•"'■.'-•j'  fec-iii  and  siK-<-«ssful  h«'ouioti\v's  oi  (liilVi'cnt  lyix's.  and  lal>ulat- 

'  -  Jfie  ife  riVtiUs,  ii  innss  of  diitii  t'UU  Ire  rojtdiiy  ohtaitietl  w Uioh  will 

.  ^ri'tve  <4f  v^'iitie  a.N  a  ;.ntide  ill   futui<>  <k'st;:nin^.       Fui:  example,  as'l^?; 

'.- ->ruue.  that   i'.\iii'i'i«'ne<'  1k>.>  .sliow  n   iluit    foy  sipgle-cxpaiiNion,    heavy, ' 

.  .  liisi  ,{|i;issf^it^<^  loCunujtives.  Uiiviiiii^  f^W'^'i'iyu^'  «H*aU^^^^^^ 

> -itiiir  Wurfnre  ('<|iiai  to  abtMit  jr>.2  ik'!*  I'+'Ul-  of  the  maviniinii  available 

>.    ^    ..-■■■.■.  ■  ' 

^.  'irai-tiye  lor»«'  n  ^Tilts  in  salisfaetory  isieanihig,  tiiidihat  it  is  de.-?ired 

.;    i/i'Vliiuru  this  i-atiuijin  tie  w  design.  Q^^ 

■■  linjvithimi^  thu'tivo    poxsei'    is,    let    lis    say,^^.2^  U>;^.      Then    the  ;, 

.  ^t.-ijiiittd  hi-atinu  snrfnee  is  M.i;>i!  X  l!^V.2;42==-  'Iv^-iO  jiq.  ft ;    which; . 

■  ■  i^'F^^s-  ii;:i"«'<'  very,  closely  wi||i  the  diiiKtlsieitj!^  of  ifKr>ir^4— ^2 -tyiie  " 

.  ^^luvss  loriiiiioii\et  whose  reiiiai'kable  performaiiee  oii  the  Mieinsan 
.  M\  liirnl  li  was  .set  fortli  «rti  i>agxv  ru»  of  the  jaiiuar^;   ^IIW***.* 

:  ■  ■}>>U(vof-t,lie  A-Mt;iUf,vx  KS:i.inkki!^/;.--^    ';  "  f;  _-.>.;-'-;.'-;'-.-::;-. ; ;  t:-^--  -'j^  '•■/.^ 
\:.i\  ft  el'  careful  tliotisht  it  ai>ptnits  t«>  itte  that  the:  abo\e  expression 

,.-'4'>.  worthy  of  ss'iious  C'onsidiraiion  ii>s  a  standard   ineihod   foi"  tlh> 

"'  /••'iitiniiison.N  of  the  st<'auiin;r  eapa*  ity  of  both  siinpiu  and  compouiMf , 
;,  -.^icoiiiotivesv'the  seleetJoH  of  Avhi<lvstaiidar<l  orromi>iii-is<;>t»  has  b«>eu 

,; .  oiHi'li.  dis<nt!^s«Hl  of  lafe  itt  thf  tethnicll  press.       -:. 

-■..:■■'.  :<■■■]:,  -:■.  ^./.:;V,/^.,.  l-:i)\VAKU:L.;VOt>TKU;^>';\'-^  ■ 

■-V;;r  ;y..:.-'  l:v"'\r  '■  ■{■'';■  -\,-,  ■•:.;;X--'  r^"    ■:'^;.--  ^  A.:>i:.;:Am.  JSoe;i>J[.  Jvv.'"  \ 
:■:::'  ■  ^KroixA  St  i-eet,  \ew -York,  ;l aniia r>\2y,  Jl^jilv^  ■  ;x<   >       : 


;  ::;^- ■-;;>;  v::;..;;  THE  SHOP  AS  A  SCHOOL.;   ■./:;y-:v^;  7;;  ■ 

c-\'P<^:-thn;Kditt>r::'. ';^  :'•  \^'  ■; .         :'  :^:  -v'''  /:■■  /':}yy^.\^r-''''i'.^:'i':^'J''v.'  :'•'.,:, 

■^  -■  lieferi'iHg  f«»  .yo«r  e^^^  pii5?t;  312  or  the  XJet<>lM>r  riuin!k\i',  - 

LJn-hly  nltiniiin  \o.  1  is  the  man  IhutwiTl  gel  oii  (op.  for  with  my 

<  i  |\i>t«neitii-   I   iviitf  that  the   niait   vvlio  K>\ers   O"*:  Kivnnd   in   three 

;  ;V<ni|tS;  fliat  ;voii  juiyts.  ixtttlfneU'  is;  not  iit   f^^     «■  .iiiji.sfer  iuechatiie- 

.rif  sjiyvild  b<v  presid<'Ut   of  siVnu'  of  oiir  transeOiitineiital    railway 

.   "lit"'H..  :    I  do  not  kliowof  a  single  mail,  nor  have  1  ever  heard  of 
;;>>iie,  thiiufj  it  all  Jn.-il>ri>e  ye;tr?*,-,  S  V  »»>*«  with  ritf^  Rv  I>.  SwitH.  . 

■su|N'riiiii  ndcni    <.f   liiufive    pi»wi'i    of   the    tUtrlinuton    &    Missouri 
.  IMyer  Unilroad.   that   it    would   take  ;i   wondorful  young   man   to 

:  :  ihoroujdilj^  till  air  the  idaees  tluit  he  |>Uf*se<l  throu^^^  in  Uie  t|ir«^  . 

■:y^itr^'.  ■:':'":■■'■'■'■']■'--■.  ","''."■'.'.'■■    ■..  '■■  ■:  ■  '//■'■■"-'■'  -'    -^ -.■■■'-'■■-'■:  ''\'' 

j  ■  ;h»,  the  ftrjit  pL'tt-e,  if  he  \vere  a  gw»d  boiTer'Whsher,  he  wmtKl  do 

Iv.s  iv<»rk  iso  weU  tbyit  not  iHore  Ihan  one  foreinau  in  a  luindred  .■ 

. M-oiild. nive  him  anyihinu  btlicr.  be<ause  it  would  Ik-  hard,  to  lill 

.  liis  idaVe  wasbiie^  boilers^      .More  jroo<l  nK-n  are  Jie})C  <lowii  in  raif- 

:  load  slvoivs  bveaHse  (heir  plains  aiH-  ti»t»  )iard  to  till  than  for  aiiy- 

Utin-r  else.      1   know  a  ^ood   lathe  hand  who  would  niake  a   juooil 

.  foi'euiaij.birt  00  a  lathe  he   istttriting  out   more  work  than  two 

■■'  "j^rdinary    iiieii;   t-diiseuuently    lie    is   kept   there,    while    if    he    were 

fvlac^-d  in  vli«tn:<'  of  the  s,hoi>,ih  three  years  hte  might  be  tnuslet"' 
.  «ii«''^liahii(%     This  niau  riiay  have  push  hut  no  iMiil.  yet  he  canriot  ^o 
:   !•».  "*heni;i,sj[i.r  inet  Ii;uii<    a^id  >^ay.    "1    aiu   tiif   inrin  yon  are  Ljokiii^  . 

:^^?'^:;' •  ; Nin«;<:ll^^^  Ih'  Syptfhl  he  dls(harji!?tf  on  <he>{p<rt.v^ 

•  "  \  ^.'■^\'  ofiiii  UiHr  a  jirfal:  cry  about  men  Iieinit  a fniid  to  s^peali  up 
■  ..'vi' fe|i|iVo^l,,stii-  q  if  he,  , 

^;doe>j'spouk.  uivatid  i^ay  hife  does  not  eat^ -for  Iik  job,  the  mail  X)Ver 
V  Ijjft;  wllf  say  —indifference^"      Frofessor  Ilandorph.   ft-om  the  Vir- 
;.g^hfa  roh  teol)n|<^  Institnte,  hits  the  nail  on  th<;  Iiead  wlien  he  saj^^ 


tbi^  fj:n-Jirty.vaijd  also  ilml  of  knowing  wljj^'to,(}o  at   tlie  proj>ec' 

■:  tiine.  ■•  '::^  :■:■    ■■._';  _^y^~r--:.    J^-,      -.-:  ;  '■'-■  '■'■^-■y-  y;^'-  ^:-'-^W /■-',.  vJ.i:-  y-'-. 

,    :  J  Have  knx)\\n  inore  sfie<inr  appreiiriives  toi  rise  in  fhi^  i«ie«hanie:ih  !■ 

.  \y(ir\ti  1 1  la  u  m  en  st  a  r ,  jj]^  ;^s  he  I  p.  rs  a  1  id  wo  rkii  1  ^  n  | . .      I  f  J  \\a  tit«^  ir 

to  heemne  a  liM^jmotive  ensiiie<r:  t  wonW  *tart  }iid]3iing":    hut.  W 
.  tHe  ."jthfr Jinud.  if  I  wanted  to  1m-.  .mm.'  a  nia^t.-r  iiie<-hanie.  I  wonltf: 
>tart  in  as  an  appiviii  i.-.'  and   ili.-ti  finish  oiit  ejich  V*letaril  ^uiatil  ;I  •  " 

had%finishedv  th<ir  li»'  open  for  <'iiu^ij^iS««it|iL: 'j'    V  .  "  --    ■.   '      \ "  —  " 

^y :■-■'-- Y:'::  -,:itS;---.vX ;■  ■:^   ,  ■'i>^;<'i-;ce^vix<:;iiAM. ■•— \^ 

^^^♦■■tiie'lvditori;^  ;;-;—■■.,.■  ••'    V-     ■  \-  ..  "^•■''f'''--^-  Vi' «.  ^■^-';-^ -'^ '^V-'V  V''';  n.  ••■•'. 

:    :nie  r,u»'sti|.i»:;;ot  ;-Tl(,-  Sh"ii  as  ji  74,-hrt,d-'  Iras  flMvn  ttesei^  iol^ 'v 

::lt>we<r;viid;  viitlriHUeh  inier.'^t:       lIoweviM-;  Viut   .m<.  si.le  jius  been  ^ 

pr(»senir!«I.  aiwf  1   li.;:r  lo  luin-   i„  atteniioH  a   few  taets   from   tlie- 

,«»ther  ).Mdnt  ;of'\-levr.   vV.^'.:  '  ly"r.'  ''.''':y:  P  ,  v».  ^- ■•■":>'.": ."     y-.'J'.^ 

-      Irn  bvirinniiiu.  1.;*  hfe  iiUer  a  thii-d^  Voiu,vsi:mt.\'%.  in  the /tm^^ 

r;in-.'.-p   A   and    1:.       H..   may   ot-  hiay   tiivt:;h;tve  ^ia«i  a   je^htw*:^!  W 

t'^i-U;  Uniyi'Tsity  edii!.^;vtioM,   l+ijt    Ik-  is;  the   l«cfey,;5«>u  nlU:i)^,\\nl   orC 
:  |msiti»m.  hy.yirtiK-  of  which    he  is   ,.t.}^ov\:ed  Vith^^h^  ■is..faio«^ir^^(^ 
sinrivly^  as  "a  hig   pidl.-       The  qucsti.iji   how   of -wlio  wills    is  t4«, {' 
jt^»'5>;v  f<»«*^  i«'s  a  :](*0-to-l   shor  wttii   no  /tate^rs   that  t;   will    Iv  a  ( 
•lem^ral   nianafrer  whi>v  .\   nn«l   1!  al>i»,i*dH  Ai-f.a*iti^:,>i-,^ral4s/^^^^ 
<-asc  Is  Hot  an   .'xas^-ratnd  ;eon,lirirtn  iit  "ail.  ;hut"  on.-   whielc  rtm-Y 
fronts   A  and ;R  in  the  liivar  majority  of  eases,      ijoxv  far  ilo  w^:  v- 
Tiave  lo  I«»»*k  f*ir  an  exhibit  km  of  mrrtiumy^wlmtFoii^s  man.whojv 
is  •V'^ii^'vuian  Ml;  railroad;  w.u-k  -or  1^ 

;«^.mdith.»i<  ar.-  the  <Jd..f  ^litiorit.inizers  and  reasons  foV  dciaoraliza-  '^ 
Hon:,  it's  tile  rejisirti  rll  .|o.«cn  r  rise  fjistep  au4  ii>«  what  keoijs  V  " 
.b;n-k;a;-litth\    •.■,■:-'■•:.■"■  ...j'   ■/  ..   'V--.v.-.-\-:'.'-;^; -■■••■•     -  ■-"■'.^'■- 

i  Uailroad  iiivn  ^.f  the  day  ^hotiM  noit^ ioi*  i»ia*it-6f  the  |dhi 
;|hat ;frra,luai.>s   eliter   niili-oad    work  at   a-  gP«>:il  djsadvjiutaKe    as -;. 
.'oiriparwl    with   other    opi>,,rrun;ties.       It    is   j*' «Joubtfur  W'Stioii 
.vvlicilu-r  railioad   w.irk   ..flcis  sudiriont   jndHeeiiieiits   f.;*!-   the  \^<i': 
^itted^iwlents  :to  eut.'r  ii.     As  foi^  iitfenus  equaJ  advaiua^s.  th.-iv  : 
.an  he  no  donlii.      It  is  hnt  necessai^  to  «ximi>are  f^r  a  iuom.'Ut     ' 
the  pr.^pects  of  a  yoHn?f  man  void  of  >-|>vnr*  ill  i-aHro:!.^^        and 
in    oHtt>r  fields::      Tire    former    UM-ans  Jons:   hoiii-S;  jii  „rh.   pf    th<;-^ 
Ikyii^resit  places  f,ilivev  very  small  l>ay  to  start  With  anil -ftw^t^ii 
to.  come,  sioxy  immiotion    awl  the  h;irdest  kin.r  of  wrtrk .  V»h  tJie  ^  '■'. 
otiier  hand,    uianufavtui ill-  and   c..unuer,-ial   t-tjniWns;  offer   »ener-  .  ' 
aflv  tlie  iuhsititages  <.f  a  ♦'ily.  In^tier  salaffes  <o  "stiiti; » ith  a»H  un- 
qitcst irrjinhly    laifrcr   aii^l    nioie  .  f n^in^jtt    in<iv^ii*es,:  >hort^^r   Jwwrrs.   • ' 
alid  a  Vfdcr  rnti^ie  forihe  i.nKrti<-<.  of-the  pi-of«>ssion  e|i.«eH.:     It,  it  'v 
aiiy-  wonder  ili;tt  the  youiur  ^rraduate  tui;iis  to  theln-i^htesf   i>ros-/ 
pict>;  and  iriiis  his  eiYertiies   wherev  ov«*tr  in  the  liejfinniiigv  he  can  -  • 
feel  *:nre;of  j^'llitiy:  soiiie  rt'wai'd V         ;■••,•.  '   .  -'.;'. 

It  i^i^Ji  fsict: that  yt,ims  men  -ftmdiiatei?;  bit  techijieal'  schools^     ■■ 
tv,Mla> ;  consider    iailroaits    as    airordinp    the   i»<»orest  : fi^ld    of   any  -■ 
nufliailieal  line.    The  w  riter.  meeiiits  a  t.4dh-s.e  friend  iiot  long  u-^o 
t\^ibs«v, fa  tiiei-;  before   his  .hviili  \va«:a  w^'UknoWn   n.oiivu-i«mvr  "^ 
nianr,  was  ask. d  what  he  was  dtdnjr;;  "AVt'i-kin?  for.a  railfoad/'    ■ 
was  tlM>   nply..  an.t   ^!ls^antJy   4-:ni.e  tlt.«   bmtherJv   advitv    in  "tlie 
.|ii/^Honiiit?  f.,rnr.  "UMn-  4iMi'i  y,.n  quit;  ii V" v  Anoihvr  ioynahitatku.    - 
wliti  iiffer  4olle!r.>   was  ::,lso  -raduated  from  the  aw^i^Htie^  coui^se  t! 
.►f  one  of  i!i<-  lar;;*M^  roa.fs.  was  asked  \x=hy  he  left   railrojul  Work   '   ' 
and  fot'thwith  th.M  ntihrul  answer  «v»nc.  'No  money  ori.romotlori    • 
JIV  it.v     A  jri-a^luatf  >f  J.ni  >>ars^  cxy^^  lia?.  iaieiv  Ven  made  " 

el..cirjcarenuin..'r  of  ii  7.»*«>t«nule  r.«i,l  at  n  stilary  that  ironJdn't      ' 
pay  ,hjs  wa>   ! liroiisih  c.,Ji,-e.     Aijoih.a-  sirad-wtti'  of  lesii  ihait  ih.re..  =■  ''■. 
ye^iiH  ha?}  b«M^n  W'titvabn*ad   U>    «  inannftK-tiinns  ;,^>i,,|,u 
neatrV ''M Hal  salary:    Thj>:eexa ni]d<'s  aiu&(/fot]^^ 
ill  any  way,  pi-eseiit^  ^ihd  to  oifset  ib*'iu  tlu-re  JK^iv  jjt'nei'-il'hiahafref '— 
barely  J^  years  old.  i^on   of  a  iHvsi4h'iit^  aiid^  tux>  <ii\  isi.Mi   s,^>^      ' 
fnieiidents  of  alxnit  the  same  :ijre   wlio  also  JiaVe  :fjHh^ 
vv.iite|i;.at the\  tiroo  t»f  his  graduati.*^  tlirtM»  mij^     ' 
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posed  tjibe  in  cliarge  that  it  would  take  two  ypars  to  reach  his 
uame'on  ttit^  waitiiif;  list  of  ajuiiicants  for  admission  to  tho  appren- 
tice course  of  a  cei'tain  railroad's  shops.  In  just  about  that  time 
a  newspai)er.  under  tlie  caption  "Sons  of  Millionaires  liuild  Kn- 
gines,"  made  a  target  of  several  who  graduated  one  and  two  years 
after  I  did.  The  son  of  the  superintendent  of  a  locomotive  works 
who  refusi'd  me  a  job  in  the  shops  is  now  ready  to  enter  the  field, 
and  will  be  watched  with  some  interest  in  his  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  and  speaking  for  those  to  come,  as  well  us  for  tin- 
present  employees,  the  writer  suggests  a  pointer  which  if  better 
regulated  would  certainly  increase  the  efforts  and  temptations  of 
those  in  railroad  work  : 

1.  A  fair  field,  with  n<t  favorites  for  the  positions  we  are  all 
aiming  for. 

U.  Salaries  e<inal  to  those  which  can  be  obtained  frt>m  other 
concerns,  offering,  besides  shorter  hours,  less  night  work  and  an 
opjKirtunity  to  see  something  of  life  other  than  the  icissing  of  the 
"limited    express"    twice   a    da.v. 

•  ,^  S.-- Assurance  that  there  is  always  room  at  the  top,  which  il 
sluuild  be  underst<KMl  is  a  height  not  a  million  miles  off  and  which 
is  Maencumbered  by  a  lot   t>f  healthy  nu-n  at  i>rcs»'nt. 

■•:r  J,- ■';:.  ,  (J.  \v.  <■. 


To   the   Editor: 

In  fairness  to  both  men  uniler  consideration,  and  to  best  realize 
what  each  accomplishes  in  three  years.  I  will  consider  them  to  a 
slight  extent  in  detail,  and  <inote  portions  from  the  origimil  where 
desirable. 

Judging  from  what  the  second  man  accomplished  in  the  round- 
house, he  must  have  remained  there  about  one  year.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year,  I  will  assume,  he  enters  the  shop.  In 
that  year  he  eats  at  tiie  table  with  the  men,  lives  among  them, 
tuiderstands  them  thoroughly,  gains  the  friendship  an«l  resjiect  of 
men  and  bos.ses.  bec(mies  the  best  man  in  the  gaiiir.  and  is  selected 
for  giing  foreman  and  tills  the   position  successfully — in  one  year. 

With  no  actual  previous  training,  he  enters  the  machine  shop, 
is  started  on  eccentric  straps,  and  in  spite  of  the  jejilousy  of  the 
men  and  discourageemut  fiom  the  ftu'eman,  in  less  than  a  year, 
probably  nine  months,  he  is  not  only  appointed  assistant  foreman, 
but  is  holding  the  position  successfully.  In  the  other  three 
months  of  the  year  he  is  tiring  a  locomotive  and  holding  his  own 
with  tl»e  re.st.  A  record  of  progress  in  one  year  even  e.\celling 
that  of  his  second  year.  Sub-foreman,  we  might  say.  of  round- 
house, gang  foreman  of  erecting  shop,  assistant  foreman  of  ma- 
chine shop,  and  locomotive  fireman — in  three  years.  It  is  small 
wonder  he  i.s  popularly  considered  the  best  man — "Because  he  is 
painted  so." 

And  what  of  the  other  fellow  of  assumed  equal  ability  who  has 
spent  three  years  in  the  shop?  Has  he  not  gained  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  the  men  and  bosses?  If  he  has  not — and  the 
article  infers  this — he  is  not  of  equal  ability  with  the  second. 
Has  he  in  three  years  gained  nothing  but  "a  general  insight  into 
shop  practices"?  Then  he  is  not  of  equal  ability  with  the  second. 
Is  the  bc4t  that  can  be  .said,  "lie  does  very  well"?  The  article 
also  says,»"He  ought  to  be  prepared  for  a  pasition  of  responsi- 
bility, if  he  has  profited  by  his  opi>ortunities,"  qualifying  a  praise 
by  suggesting  the  contrary.  Farther,  the  article  says,  "The  shop 
is  modified  to  suit  the  first,  and  the  officers  -of  the  road  do  him 
homage."  This  is  cited  as  a  strong  point  against  him,  and  yet 
in  rea<ling  the  article  it  seems  that  the  shop  is  more  modified  to 
suit  the  second  man,  and  I  think  it  reacts  more  to  his  credit  than 
otherwise;  and  yet  the  original  suggests  the  moral,  "It  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  one's  superiors." 

The  popular  view  that  No.  2  is  the  better  man  is  not  surprising. 
lie  w  the  better  man,  "Because  he  is  painted  so."  The  hypothesis 
that  the  men  are  of  equal  abilitv  equal  mental  and  physical  skill, 
seems  in  the  article  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of.  No.  2  is 
an  exceptional  man  and  will  succeed,  as  he  has  thus  far  succeeded, 
in  whatever  he  undertakes.  No.  1  has  been  unattractively  painted, 
and  has  evidently  accomplished  little  of  value  to  himself  or  to  the 
••ouipany. 

In  conclusion.  I  claim  that  the  original  supi»osition  has  by  no 
means  been  carried  out,  for  with  equal  abilit.v  and  mt'iital  skill 
or  tact  they  will  both  find  their  level  as  surely  as  wafer  un- 
restrained will  find  its  level,  and  they  will  rise  side  by  side  until 
the  character  and  personal  attributes  of  one  gain  for  him  .some 
especial  and  well-merited  reward.  F.  E.  SEELEY. 


To  the  Editor: 

As  it  has  not  been  so  very  long  since  I  was  a  special  apprentice 
myself.  I  have  read  with  interest  your  editorial  in  the  October 
number  and  the  replies  thereto  in  the  November  number,  compar- 
ing the  work  and  value  of  a  special  apprentice  with  those  of 
another  technical  young  man  who  goes  alone  into  the  shop  and, 
according  to  the  story,  wins  on  his  merits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  man  No.  1  is  practically  ignored  and  the 
whole  article  focused  on  man  No.  2,  who  is  certainly  a  prodigy 
for  nc<onipli.shing  all  the  things  he  is  credited  with  in  the  time 
allowed  him — three  years.  Suppose  you  take  the  smartest  young 
man  graduated  from  the  best  te<'hnical  school  in  the  country  and 
let  him  enter  the  boiler-washing  gang  in  some  roundhouse,  being 
entirely  unknown  to  the  officials  of  the  mechanical  department. 
Do  you  believe  that  in  a  few  months  he  will  have  improved  the 
methods  of  boiler  washing  to  such  an  extent  that  his  ability  will 
be  noticed  and  make  him  foreman  of  the  gang?  Again,  he  goes 
into  tile  erecting  shoj)  and  in  less  than  a  year  has  overcome  preju- 
ilice  of  foreman  and  men.  learned  all  ,that  is  necessary  to  know 
in  Older  to  be<-ome  a  gang  boss — a  five  to  ten  yea-rs'  Job  for  an 
onliiaary  man — and  has  become  Ji  gang  boss,  being  placed  over 
goo<l,  capable  men  of  ten  to  twenty  years'  experience!  Does  this 
seem  i»robal)le'r  Again,  he  goes  into  the  machine  shop  as  a  lathe 
hand  and  is  soon  offered  the  jiosition  of  assistant  foreman,  having 
presumably  worked  his  way  around  to  all  the  various  machines  and 
mastered  them  all,  else  he  would  not  be  competent  to  direct  the 
work  of  others.  After  this  last  achievement  he  goes  to  firing,  aixl 
is  s<x)n  a  regular  mend)er  «>f  the  freight  pool — all  of  this  insiile  (»f 
three  years.  -.  "if. , 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  thinking  this  matter  ovf'v  thought- 
fully cannot  help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  accomjdish  in  three  years  what  man  .\o.  '2 
was   credited   with   doing. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  si>ecial  apprentices  are  given 
special  privileges  and  led  to  believe  that  they  are  l)eiug  trained 
for  oflTicial  positions  and  are  "The  Coming  It,"  as  Mr.  Whyte  ex- 
presse<l  it.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  viz..  that  in  the  shop  in 
whi<h  I  worked  the  special  apprentice  liad  no  si)ecial  i>rivileges. 
the  regular  apprentice  being  moved  around  from  one  kind  of  work 
to  another  with  the  .same  regularity  as  was  the  spe<ial  a])i)reii- 
tice.  and  w<u"ked  in  the  same  departments.  The  only  "sjiecial 
privilege"  the  special  ajiprentice  had  over  his  le.ss  fortunate  brother 
was  the  privilege  of  saving  money  for  "the  company"  by  running; 
hard  road  tests  at  the  rate  of  $."?."»  per  month,  when  otherwise  they 
would  have  had  a  $1(X)  or  $12r»  engineer  of  tests. 

In  regard  to  the  idea  that  the  special  apprentice  is  given  to  be- 
lieving himself  the  coming  railroad  official,  I  would  say  that  where 
I  "served  my  time"  we  were  given  to  understand  that  our  semi- 
contract  with  the  railroad  company  ended  in  three  years.  At  that 
time,  if  we  had  proved  of  value  to  the  company,  we  would  be 
retained,  and  promoted  as  opportunity  and  our  abilities  per- 
mitted. It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  has  spent  four  years  in  a 
technical  school,  is  from  23  to  24  years  of  age.  and  is  willing  to 
spend  three  years  in  a  railroad  shop,  starting  in  at  12^4  cents 
l)er  hour,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  experience  he  will  obtain,  should 
be  credited  with  more  sense  than  to  believe  that  all  he  had  to  do 
to  become  an  official  was  to  pass  three  years   in  a   railroad  shop. 

W.  S.  R. 


AN  IMPROVED   KNUCKLE    PIN    FOR    PASSENGER 

COUPLERS. 
Michigan  Centbal  Railroad. 


The  difficulty  met  with  in  femoving  and  replacing  knuckles 
and  knuckle-pins  of  passenger  couplers  is  a  serious  one  on 
account  of  the  buffers  overlapping  the  pins  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  pins  cannot  be  removed  without  first  in  some  way 
compressing  the  buffers,  removing  them,  or  by  taking  down 
the  couplers. 

A  knuckle-pin  for  passenger  couplers,  so  constructed  that  It 
could  be  as  easily  and  quickly  removed  as  with  freight  coup- 
lers, has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  an  unsolved  problem. 
One,  however,  meeting  all  requirements,  that  will  commend 
itself  to  railroad  men  generally,  and  to  car  men  in  particular, 
simple   in  construction  and  operation,   inexpensive,  and  that 
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ices  not  change  existing  conditions,  has  been  devised  on  th« 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  is  already  in  use  on  many  can. 
This  simple  device  is  so  clearly  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
;,  g  engraving  that  little  remains  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  ex- 
;lanation. 

The  pin  Is  made  without  a  head  in  order  to  permit  its  more- 
raent  downward  through  the  coupler-head.  Its  lower  end  la 
reduced  in  size  below  that  of  the  body,  thus  forming  what  may 
for  convenience's  sake  be  called  a  pintle.  A  detachable  support, 
or  washer,  with  a  hole  through  its  center  Just  suf&ciently  large 
to  receive  the  pintle  end,  furnishes  a  support  for  the  pin;  this, 
in  tdrn.  is  carried  by  another  and  fixed  support,  cast  on  or 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  lower  lug,  cored  out  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  a  seat  for  the  detachable  support,  hold 
It  in  position,  and  permit  of  its  being  inserted  or  removed  at 
will.  Through  this  fixed  support  is  a  hole  of  the  full  size  of 
the  pin,  through  which  the  pin  may  pass  freely  to  and  from 
the  coupler  when  the  detachable  support,  or  washer,  is  re- 
moved. As  will  be  readily  seen,  when  in  place  the  pin  rests  on, 
and  its  weight  is  carried  by,  the  detachable  support,  which,  in 
turn,  is  held  in  place  by  the  fixed  one.  To  remove  the  pin,  it  is 
raised  until  the  pintle  end  is  clear  of  the  movable  support. 


THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  MACHINE  TOOL  OPERATION. 


WITH    SPECIAL  REFESEN'CE   TO   THE    MOTOR   DBIVE. 

The  tool  steel  Is  the  keynote  to  the  situation  and  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  its  characteristics  and  possibilities  form 
the  starting  point  for  all  further  work.  Carbon  steel  will  give 
a  finer  finish  on  steel  than  the  air  hardening  variety  and,  for 
form  cutters,  is  still  largely  used.  Where  heavy  roughing 
cuts  are  possible,  air  hardening  steel  has  unquestionably  re- 
placed it  and,  in  fact,  the  recent  developments  in  the  processes 
of  hardening  have  been  the  direct  means  of  revolutionizing  old 
methods  of  machine  tool  design  and  so-called  shop  practice. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  "best  shop  practice"  should 
mean  "arriving  at  the  desired  result  at  the  least  cost"  and 
can  be  used  in  a  relative  sense  only.  We  constantly  hear  ma- 
chinists condemn  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  result  irrespective 
of  its  merits,  their  reason  being  that  "it  is  not  good  practice." 
If  drilling  with  a  feed  of  1-16  -of  an  inch  per  revolution  gives 
the  desired  finish  in  much  less  time,  it  is  certainly  good  prac- 
tice and  if,  under  these  conditions,  we  find  a  sharp  point  on 
the  drill  is  not  essential,  so  much  the  better.    Twist  drills  are 
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,  .  KNDCKLE   PIN   SUPPORT   FOB   PASSENGER   COUPLERS. 

This  support  is  then  taken  from  its  seat  but  through  the  slot 
in  the  side  of  the  fixed  support,  which  leaves  the  passage  clear 
for  the  downward  removal  of  the  pin.  In  replacing,  the  re- 
verse of  this  operation  is,  of  course,  followed. 

For  couplers  already  in  use,  provision  is  made  for  the  head- 
less pin  by  making  the  fixed  support  as  a  separate  piece  and 
fastening  it  to  the  coupler  by  means  of  machine  bolts.  Thia 
method  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  The  engraving  shows 
the  device  as  applied  to  old  and  also  to  new  couplers. 

In  freight  couplers  there  is  no  advantage  in  headless  pins, 
nor  in  removing  them  from  the  under  side;  but  there  is  a 
great  advantage,  in  both  passenger  and  freight,  in  having  the 
pins  supported  at  the  lower  end  instead  of  at  the  upper,  which 
will  hold  in  place  the  lower  end  or  piece  of  pins  that  often 
break  in  service,  invariably  resulting  in  breaking  oft  the  upper 
lug  of  the  coupler.  The  loss  from  this  cause  is  extremely  large, 
as  was  shown  by  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  Railway 
Club«at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  last  May;  so  it  can  be  said 
that  the  bottom-supported  pin  is  valuable  for  both  passenger 
and  freight  couplers. 

This  device  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  rail- 
road men,  who  invariably  speak  in  favorable  terms  of  its 
merits.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Chubb,  iuperlntend^ut 
o'  alr-brakea  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
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BREAKING-DOWN    POINT    OF    STEELS. 

now  run  from  four  to  six  times  as  fast  as  used  to  be  consid- 
ered possible.' 

The  influence  of  the  Taylor-White  process  tool  steel  has 
been  so  revolutionary  in  character  that  it  merits  dwelling 
upon  it.  The  underlying  principle  of  this  discovery  is  clearly 
shown  oa  the  accompanying  curve,  which  is  plotted  from 
values  of  cutting  speeds  and  temperatures.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  curve  rises  from  the  zero  point  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  1550  degrees  is  reached,  when  the  cutting  values  sud- 
denly fall  oft,  this  representing  the  full  extent  of  our  knowl- 
edge, when  the  experiments  at  Bethlehem  were  undertaken. 
The  most  interesting  and  valuable  fact,  that  these  values 
again  increase  if  the  hardening  temperature  is  carried  beyond 
the  "breaking  down  points,"  was  the  result  of  the  work  just 
referred  to,  and  the  superiority  of  steel  treated  in  this  way 
as  compared  with  Sheffield  Mushett — which  was  probably 
equal  to  any  air-hardening  steel  on  the  market  at  that  time, 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

10  C  BMW..',.^>...^..>.«.j....^.  1.4)  f.2 

SOCSteel.................i,,..-.       LO  S.5 

Cast  Iron |jf  u 

These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  tests  conducted 
by  the  Franklin  Institute  and  represent  the  facts  as  nearly 
as  they  could  be  determined.  There  are  now  a  number  of 
makes  of  steel  in  the  market  treated  along  the  lines  ex- 
plained above,  which  give  equally  as  good  results. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  cutting  speeds  of  which  these 
tools  will  permit  when  machining;  different  materials,  and  the 
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power  to  pull  various  cuts  under  all  conditions,  are  absolutely 
essential  if  we  wish  to  properly  design  machine  tools  or  use 
them  to  their  full  capabilities  in  actual  service.  The  value 
o?  this  information  is  now  being  realized  by  several  of  the 
machine  tool  builders  and  the  results  are  already  being  felt -in 
the  shop  in  the  form  of  much  more  eflBcient  tools. 

The  motor  drive  makes  the  measurement  of  power  so  simple 
that  we  may  arrive  at  these  results  with  comparatively  little 
diflSculty.  A  series  of  experiments  was  recently  conducted  in 
the  shops  of  the  l>ink-Belt  Engineering  Co.  to  determine  the 
best  air  hardening  tool  steel  for  use  on  cast  iron,  using  a 
specially  arranged  testing  lathe  and  the  necessary  accessories. 
This  particular  lathe  gives  126  spindle  speeds  increasing  in 
5  per  cent,  increments  and  is  especially  adapted  to  this  work. 
It  is  a  48-in.  Louge  &  Shipley  laihe  with  its  motor  controller 
operated  from  the  carriage;  it  has  42  speeds  ahead  and  six 
reserve,  in  a  range  of  6  to  1.  Electrical  instruments  were  used 
tc^itake  records  of  the  energy  absorbed  and  the  cutting  speeds 
were  carefully  determined  by  suitable  instruments. 

The  accompanying  table  is  a  portion  of  a  record  and  shows 
the  method  of  tabulating  this  data.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tests  on  various  tools  were  made  in  this  series  of 
experiments,  the  depth  of  cut  and  feed  being  kept  constant 
and  the  speetf  varied  so  that  the  tool  would  last  just  twenty 
minutes. 

TESTS    OF    TOOL    STEELS. 


November  24.  UK)2. 
L'aat  Iron. 
Cutting,  Dry.        Tool— l>i  in.x% ins. 


Kind  of  Steel  in  Tool.  Self-Hardeninp 
Kind  of  Tool,  lUaht  Hand  RouRhinjr. 
Clearance  Anple  of  Tooi.  8  DcMrrecs. 

Rake  AnK^le  of  Tool  {ffJ>f^»K»; 
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24 


OeOR   3  16 


25    .0606   3/16 
36    .0606   3/i6 


27 

28 


.0606  13, 16 
.0606  kl6 


29  0606  3/ 16 

30  .(606  Is  16 


31 
32 
33 


.0606, 
0606 
.0606 


3/16 
3/16 
3/16 


M   |.0606  3/16 
%  1.0606  |3/16 


97. 
91.7 


ia3. 

100. 

ia5. 

104. 
IIM. 
101. 
104. 
101 


100. 
•W.l 
105. 
101. 
107, 
1!)7.5 
11.5.0 
111.6 
125. 
115. 
118. 
109. 


Taylor 
White 
H.  S.  H. 
Xo.  1. 
Capitol 
No.  1. 
Capitol 
No.  1 
(.'apitol 
No.  3. 
Taylor 
White 
No    1. 
T.  W. 
.lessop 
No.]. 
Jeseop 
No.  2. 
Jessop 
No.  1. 
Jessop 
No.  4. 
Jessop 
No.  3. 
Jessop 
No.  2. 


16M 

20 
20 
13 

\\H 

20 
20 
20 
13 

1094 


21% 
2196 
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21 

21 
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20% 
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21 
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27 


22 


20H'4,'SJ 

1956   0 
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19%   29i 


170 

172 
71 
172 
167 
170 
I&t 
172 


132 
135 
166 
167 
168 
170 
168 
170 
166 
170 
167 
170 


30 
5 

16^ 

24 
5 

2194 

4 
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22" 
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27 
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12^ 
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20% 

24 
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24 
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23 

25 
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38 
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28 
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KUINKD. 
F.VIR. 

Good. 

RUINKU. 
RUINKD. 

Good. 
Ruined. 

Good. 

Good. 
Ruined. 
Ruined. 


A  few  ex'periments  only  would  prove  of  little  value,  as  the 
factors  are  so  variable  in  character.  The  uniformity  of  the 
tool  must  be  determined,  then  the  cutting  speed  for  material 
or  all  kinds,  and  finally  the  relations  between  these  quanti- 
ties should  be  ascertained  and  empirical  formulae  derived. 

With  the  present  light  on  the  subject,  it  seems  strange  in- 
deed how  machine  tools  could  have  been  designed  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  we  can  now  criticise  the  course 
pursued.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
such  apparatus  are  slow  In  adopting  the  proper  course,  al-. 
though  in  every  instance  we  have  found  them  open  to  con- 
viction and  glad  to  discuss  the  problem  from  the  present 
standpoint. 


It  is^not  now  my  intention  to  discuss  the  subject  of  machii 
tcol  design,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  the  most  inefficient  pai. 
of  most  shops  is  the  machine  tool  equipment,  and  until  ti. 
user  of  this  apparatus  realizes  this  point  and  demands  mu 
chines   designed   along   the  correct   lines   the   desired    resul- 
will  not  be  reached. 

To  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  close  study  thi 
statement  may  seem  to  be  without  foundation,  but  it  matter 
not  what  type  of  tool  we  consider,  its  shortcomings  can  b 
readily  pointed  out.  The  feeds  on  tne  average  drill  pres 
are  ridiculously  low,  the  power  supplied  and  rigidity  of  th 
frame  on  machines  using  multiple  cutters  are  out  of  all  prr 
portion  to  the  work  we  should  be  able  to  absorb  at  the  cu  , 
and  so  on. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  were  selected,  as  of  unusual  Ir- 
terest  to  the  users  of  machine  tools,  from  an  admirable  paper 
delivered  recently  before  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  br 
Mr.  Charles  Day,  of  the  firm  of  Dodge  &  Day,  Phlladelphir 
Pa.  His  paper  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  this  Important, 
subject  and  we  heartily  recommend  our  readers  to  secur" 
fcmplete  copies  of  the  paper  for  furtuer  study,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  tue  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  Geo.  H 
Guy,  114  Liberty  street.  New  York  City. 


Mr.  T.  S.  Lloyd,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Dela 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  has  been  given  charge  of  thf 
car  department  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  L.  T.  Canfleld  from 
railroad  service.    Thus  another  Independent  car  department  is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  motive-power  officers.     Mr.  Lloyd 
has  In  two  years  put  the  locomotive  department  of  this  road 
into  excellent  condition,  and  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Can 
field  has  brought  the  car  department  to  a  plane  which  wil! 
render  it  easy  to  conduct  the  two  In  one  office.     The  high 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Canfield  Is  held  by  his  former  associates 
was  manifested  by  a  large  gathering  of  his  friends  on   tho 
occasion  of  his  leaving  his  office  and  the  unexpected  presenta 
tlon  of  beautiful  and   appropriate   tokens.      His   ability   and 
efficiency  as  an  officer  are  accompanied  by  unusual  personal 
traits  which  make  his  subordinates  and  associates  his  friends 
in  fact  his  relations  with  his  subordinates  constitute  no  small 
part  of  the  reason  for  his  success.     Mr.  Canfield  is  now  vice 
president  of  the  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company,  of  St 
Louis.     Mr.  Lloyd  has  reorganized  the  car-department  official 
staff  to  suit  the  new  conditions  and  has  extended  the  juris 
diction  of  the  various  mechanical  officers  over  the  car  depart 
ment.      Mr.  Lloyd  was  educated  at  the  Western  University, 
near  Pittsburgh,  and  was  an  apprentice  at  the  Pittsburgh  Loco 
motive  Works.     After  serving  as  machinist  In  a  number  of 
railroad  shops  he  was  made  foreman  at  Fort  Wayne,  under 
Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave.      In  1890  he  went  to  the  Chesapeake  * 
Ohio,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincinnati  division,  and  wa? 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general  mechanic  at  Richmond 
The  present  addition  to  his  responsibilities  Is  one  for  which  hf 
is  admirably  prepared. 
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SECTION  V. 


(Continued  from  Page  S62,  December,  1902.) 

Editor's  Note. — This  portion  of  the  report  includes  Table^ 
VI.  to  Xlll.,  Inclusive.  Next  month  we  shall  proceed  with  th< 
text 
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Sp«ed 

rounds  of  Steam  Uaed. 

CutOflf 


TABLE  VI. 

TWENTY-MILE  SERIES. 

CONSTANTS. 

/  MUes  Per  Hour 20 

■\R.  P.  M *.>..,..  97.2 

/Per  Hour 8090 

\PerMinute 135 

j  1q  Inches 5.8 

■\InPerCent.  of  Stroke...  23.8 

RESULTS. 


t. 


M.  B.  P.  63  lbs. 


"1 


■,-'•  -L 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

1 

U. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

.*',*."-/. 

8«SS 

Smoke  Box 
Pressure. 

' 

^^^■■■ 

Smoke  Box 
Pressure. 

!StacX. 

• 
"3 

« 

a 

9 

o 

Stack. 

1 

.  00 

9M£ 

•a 

a 

e 

0lV 

e 

H 
.024 

O 

_  X 

1 

O  OS  s 

1.45 

c;  c4  * 

1.3 

in 

.046 

G 

1 

1.2 

.8 

.028 

.038 

2 

1.28 

.9 

.0324 

.026 

2 

1.22 

1.9 

.0684 

.056 

8 

3 

1.2 

2. 

.072 

.06 

Hase  No.'  1 

4 

1.2 

1. 

.036 

.05 

3-D 

4 

1.2 

2. 

.072 

.06 

R 

Ml 

.8 

.028 

.026 

5 

1.0«  i 

2.4 

.086 

.083 

6 

1.3 

.8 

.0288 

.022 

6 

1.2 

2.3 

.083 

.069 

7 

1.6 

1. 

.036 

.024 

7 

1 

1.2 
1.3 

2.5 
1.9       ' 

.090 
.068 

.075 

1 

1.20 

1.0 

.036 

.030 

.053 

■'/■■-'■ 

2 

1.25 

1.2 

.043 

.034 

2 

1.17 

2.5 

.09 

.077 

3 

1.25 

1. 

.036 

.029 

3 

1.22 

2.1   • 

.076 

.062 

1-A 

4 

1.25 

1.2 

.043 

.04 

4-A 

4 

1.2 

2.0 

.072 

.060 

5 

1.12 

1.8 

.0468 

.042 

5 

1.16 

1.8 

.065 

.056 

6 

1.3 

1.3 

.0468 

.036 

6 

1.20 

1.6 

.058 

.048 

7 

1.4 

1. 

.036 

.026 

7 

1.40 

1.1 

.040 

.028 

1 

1.4 

1.0 

.036 

.026 

1 

1.3 

2.3 

.083 

.063 

2 

1.25 

1.1 

.0396 

.032 

2 

1.13 

2.7 

.0972 

.086 

8 

1.32 

1. 

.036 

.027 

3 

1.20 

2.4 

.086 

.072 

1-B 

4 

1. 

1.1 

.0396 

.04 

4-B 

4 

1.25 

2.4 

.086 

.069 

5 

1.1 

1.2 

.0432 

.039 

5 

1.19 

2.5 

.090 

.076 

6 

1.3 

1.3 

.0468 

.036 

6 

1.2 

2.0 

.072 

.060 

7 

1.35 

1.3 

.0468 

.035 

7 

1.25 

1.5 

.054  ■• 

.043 

1 

1.25 

1.0 

.086 

.029 

1 

1.3 

2.6 

.094 

.072 

2 

1.25 

1.1 

.0396 

.032 

2 

1.15 

2.9 

.1042 

.091 

3 

1.25 

.9 

.0324 

.026 

3 

1.15 

2.9 

.104 

.091 

1-C 

4 

1.2 

1.2 

.043 

.036 

4-C 

4 

1.2 

2.8 

.100 

.084 

B 

1.11 

1.2 

.0432 

.034 

5 

1.2 

2.7 

.097 

.081 

6 

1.2 

1.3 

.0468 

.039 

6 

1.3 

2.4 

.086 

.066 

7 

1.45 

1.4 
.9 

.0503 
.082 

,    .035 
■    .027 

7 

1.35 

2.2 
2.9 

.079 
.104 

.069 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

.087 

2 

1.24 

.9 

.0324 

.026 

2 

1.17 

3.3 

.1188 

.102 

3 

1.28 

1.25 

.045 

.035 

3 

1.19 

3.0 

.108 

.090 

1-D 

4 

1.1 

1.2 

.0432 

.039 

4-D 

4 

1.2 

3.0 

.108 

.09 

6 

1.09 

1.3 

.0468 

.043 

5 

1.3 

3.1      e 

.112 

.086 

6 

1.3 

1.6 

.054 

.042 

6 

1.2 

3.0 

.108 

.090 

r 

7 

1.26 

1.5 

.054 

.043 

7 

1.2 

2.3 

.088 

.069 

1 

1.1 

1.7 

.028 

.066 

1 

2 

C— 

■" " 

2 

1.25 

1.6 

.0576 

.046 

1.2 

1.9 

.0684 

.067 

8 

1.26 

1.6 

.0678 

.046 

8 

4 

2-A 

4 

1.2 

1.8 

.0648 

.054 

Base  No.  3 

[:  .1 

1.6 

.054 

.048 

5 

1.15 

1.6 

.0576 

.050 

5 
6 

6 

1.3 

1.4 

.050 

.038 

1.36 

.8 

.0288 

.021 

7 

1.35 

1.3 

.0468 

.035 

7 

1.35 

.60 
2.0 

.018 
.072 

013 

1 

1.1 

2.3 

.083 

.075 

1 

1.12 

.064 

2 
3 

1.25 
1.23 

2.2 
2. 

.0792 
.072 

.063 
.059 

2 
3 

1.27       2.4 
1.23    ■*^0 

.0864 
.072 

.068 
.058 

2-B 

4 

1.2 

2.3 

.0828 

.069 

6A 

4 

1.2 

1.9 

.0684 

.057 

5 

1.2 

2.3 

.0828 

.069 

5 

1.14 

1.9 

.0684 

.06 

6 
7 

1.3 
1.25 

2. 

1.7 

.072 
.0612 

.066 
.048 

6 
7 

1.25 
1  46 

1.4 
1  2 

.0504 
.0432 

.04 
.03 

2-C 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

105 

1.15 

1.24 

1.2 

1.11 

2.4 
2.4 
2.7 
2.6 
2.4 

.086 

.0864 

.0972 

.0936 

.0864 

.083 
.075 
.078 
.078 
.078. 

B-B 

~    1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

~  1.13   " 
1.3 
1.24 
1.2 
1.14 

2.     ~" 

2.7 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

.072  " 
.0972 
.0792 
.0864 
.0792 

.064 
.075 
.064 
.072 
.07 

-'•'i,                     

6 
7 

1.3 
1.3 

2.4 
2.1 

.0864 
.076 

.066 
.058 

6 
7 

1.35 
1.35 

2.1 
1.9 

.0766 
.0684 

.058 
.061 

;;•'     2D 

1 
2 
3 

4 
E 

1.1 
1.1 
1.25 

1.2 
1.10 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

3. 

2.9 

.097 

.097 

.1008 

.108 

.1044 

.088 
.088 
.081 
.090 
.096 

5-C 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

1.12 
1.21 
1.25 
1.15 
1.11 

2.1 
2.4 
2.4 
2.6 
2.6 

.075 

.0864 

.0865 

.090 

.0936 

.067 
.072 
.069 
.078 
.084 

■  I' 

6 

__    7_ 

1.2 
1.2 

26 
2.2 

.0936 
.0792 

.078 
.066 

6 

7 

1.25 
1.3 

2.4 
2.1 

.0864 
.0756 

.069 
.058 

1 

. 

^,. .  , 

1 

1.12 

2.2 

.079 

.071 

2 

1.2 

1.4 

.0604 

.042 

2 

1.18 

2.4 

.0864 

.073 

Rase  No.  2 

3 

S 

1.21 

2.7 

.0972 

.080 

4 

1.2 

1.3 

.047 

.089 

5-D 

4 

1.2 

2.7 

.0972 

.081 

5 

1.06 

1.1 

.04 

.087 

5 

1.10 

8.0 

.108 

.098 

6 

1.4 

1. 

.036. 

.026 

6 

1.8 

2.7 

.0972 

.075 

• 

7 
1 

1.2 
1.1 

.6 
1.4 

.022 
.05 

.018 
.046 

7 
1 

1.35 
1.12 

2.8 

.1008 

.075 

'*" 

272 

.079 

.07 

2 

1.2 

1.8 

.0648 

.05 

2 

1.21 

2.4 

.0864 

.071 

.•? 

1.2 

1.95 

.070 

.058 

3 

.1.1 

2.2 

.0792 

.072 

8- A 

1 

1.2 

1.8 

.065 

.0.'i4 

6-A 

4 

1.3 

2. 

.072 

.055 

5 

1.09 

1.6 

.058 

.053 

5 

1.11 

1.6 

.0576 

.052 

6 

1.3 

1.7 

.061 

.047 

6 

1.26 

1.4 

.0604 

.04 

7 

1.25 
1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

.043 

.057 

.035 
.047 

7 

1.86 

1. 

.036 

.027 

1 

1.2 

2.6 

.093 

.078 

2 

1.23 

2. 

.072 

.058 

2 

1.2 

2.8 

.1008 

084 

3 

1.25 

h\ 

.072 

.067 

3 

1.2 

2.7 

.0972 

.081 

8-n 

4 

1.2 

.068 

.057 

«-B 

4 

1.2 

2.3 

.0828 

.069 

5 

1.1 

2. 

.072 

.066 

6 

1.13 

2.1 

.0756 

.067 

6 

1.3 

2. 

.072 

.065 

6 

1.3 

1.8 

.0649 

.05 

7 

1 

1.4 
1.1 

2. 

.072 

.051 
.052 

7 
1 

1.25 
1.2 

1.4 

8. 

.0504 
.108 

.04 

1.6 

.057 

.09 

2 

1.22 

1.9 

.0684 

.066 

2 

1.17 

8. 

.108 

.092 

8-C 

3 

1.19 

2. 

.072 

.060 

3 

1.2 

3. 

.108 

.09 

4 

1.2 

2. 

.072 

.06 

6-C 

4 

1.2 

2.6 

.0986 

.078 

R 

1.1 

2.8 

.088 

.075 

5 

1.11 

2.6 

.0936 

.084 

e 

1.2 

«.l 

.076 

.068 

6 

1.8 

2.1 

.0766 

.058 

T 

l.lf 

S.4 

Oft 

.068 

T 

1.15 

l.T 

.0612 

.068 

I 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

▼. 

▼1. 

Smoke  Box 

.{"   '-"■■;' 

Pressure. 

!'■■•!;■■■•'-  ij- 

c 

Obsenred. 
Back  Pres- 
sure, lbs. 

Inches  of 

Water, 

Observed. 

ds, 
Ilated. 

encjr. 

Sta<*. 

H 
M 

O 

2 

o  « 

o 

G 

6-D 


Base  No.  4 


■l^' 


7-B 


7-C 


7-D 


:8-A 


8-B 


8-C 


8-D 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.2 
1.14 

1.11 

1.2 

1.3 


8.3 
8.1 
8.1 
3.1 
2.7 
2.8 
2.2 


.119 

J.116 

.1116 

.1116 

.0972 

.0828 

.0792 


.099 

.097 

.092 

.08 

.088 

.069 

.061 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 


1.23       1.9 
1.25       1.2 


1.35 
1.30 


.6 

.4 


.068 

.043 

.021 
.014 


.076 

.082 

.072 

.064 

.05 

.039 

.032 


.085 

.036 

.016 
^12 

.066 

.067 
.061 
.054 
.043 
.032 
.024 


1 

1.14 

2.3 

.083 

.072 

2 

1.2 

2.7 

.097 

.081 

3 

1.17 

2.4 

.086 

.07.? 

4 

1.25 

2.3 

.082 

.066 

5 

1.12 

2.2 

.079 

.071 

4- 

1.26 

1.7 

.061 

.049 

T 

1.15 

1.6 

.054 

.047 

1 

1.17 

2.6 

.094 

.08 

2 

1.26 

2.9 

.104 

.083 

3 

1.23 

2.6 

.093 

.076 

4 

1.2 

2.5 

.09 

.075 

6 

1.11 

2.5 

.09 

.081 

6 

1.3 

2.3 

.082 

.064 

7 

1.2 

1.9 
2.4 

.068 
.086 

.056 

1 

1.09 

.079 

1 

1.3 

3.4 

.122 

.094 

^  1.3 

8.2 

.116 

.088 

4 

1.25 

2.8 

.1 

.081 

6 

1.11 

2.9 

.104 

.094 

6 

1.25 

2.6 

.093 

.075 

T 

1.2 

2.4 

.086 

.07 

4 
5 


1.1 

1.2 

1.25 

1.25 

1.18 


2.4 

2.4 
2.2 
1.7 
1.4 
I. 
.6 


.086 

.086 
.079 
.061 
.050 
.036 
.021 


.07 

.072 
.063 
.049 
.045 
.026 
.017 


1 
2 

3 

4 

7 


1 

.» 

•■• 

4 

B 

6 

7 


1 
2 
8 

4 
S 
.«. 

T 


1.2 

1.23 

1.2 

1.25 

1.12 

1.3 

r26 

1.13 

1.16 

1.18 

1.2 

1.1 

1.8 

1^ 

1.15 

1.18 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 


2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2. 

2. 

1.4 

1^ 

2.8 
2.9  1 
2.6  I 
2.3,, 

117-1. 
1.4 

2:9 

3.1 

SO 

2.6 

2.4 

2. 

1.6 


.1 

.093 

.086 

.072 

.072 

.050 

.086 


.1 

.104 

.093 

.082 

.072 

.061 

j06 

.104 
.111 
.108 
.093 
.086 
.072 
.067 


.088 

.076 

.08 

.058 

.064 

.039 

J029 

.089 
.091 
.077 
.069 
.065 
.047 
^089 

.09 

.094 

.098 

.078 

.072 

.06 

.048 


Normal.Petticoat 
Pipe  In  •       1.2         t.» 


Normal .  Petticoat 

Pipe  Out  •       1.4         2.6 


Slidins    A 


Sliding   B 


1 
2 
8 

1 

2 
8 


1.4 
1.8 

1.3 

1.5 
1.2 
1.4 


2.4 
2.1 
2.0 

2.2 
2.4 

2.5 


Sliding  C 


1 
2 
3 


1.2 
1.2 
1.2 


2.6 
2.8 
2.6 


.086 

.075 
.072 

.079 
.086 
.09 

.093 
.101 
.093 


Slldlag  D 


•NomuO. 


1 

2 
8 


1.2 
1.2 
l.S 


2.8 
2.6 
8. 


.1008 

.098 

.108 


.061 
.067 
OB.'S 

.054 

.071 
.064 

.077 
.084 
.077 

.084 
.6TT 
.09 
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Pounds  of  Steam  Used... ^«*«i;;;v*«vw.v 


TABLE  VII. 
THIRTY-MILE  SERIES. 

CONSTANTS. 

{Miles  P«r  Hour. 90 
K.  P.  M 145.8 

iPer  Hour 10548 

•\Per  Minute 175 

( In  Inches 6. 

-  \  In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke.  «35  3 

UKSULfs. 


M.   E.   P.   55.6   lbs. 


It.       III. 


Stack. 


i 


Base  No.   1 


H 
H 

O 

2 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


VM  4,- 
■ji  u  z, 

OB0je_ 

1.85 
1.65 

1.8 
1.63 
1.8 
1.8 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box 

Pressure. 


•6 

it 


o 

.75 
.9 

1.1 
1.8 
1.8 
1.1 


o  « 


.027 
.036 

.0396 
.036 
.036 
.0396 


VI. 


>> 

b 

0 
« 

U 

G 
H_ 

.015 
.022 

.022 
.022 
.02 
.022 


1-A 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.75 

1.75 

1.79 

1.8 

1.64 

1.8 

1.9 


1.25 

1.25 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 


.036 

.045 

.0468 

.0504 

.0504 

.0503 

.0433 


1-iB 


1-C 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7_ 

"l 
2 
3 

4 
5 

7 


ID    4 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
« 

7 


1.6 

1.7 

1.84 

1.5 

1.63 

1.8 

1.8_ 

"1.9 
1.65 
1.82 
1.7 
1.65 
1.8 

r7_ 

1.9 

1.62 

1.8 

1.7 

1.63 

1.7 

1.5 


.9 
1.2 
1.2 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 


.032 

.0432 

.0432 

.0546 

.0576 

.0576 

.0576 


II. 


III. 


Stack. 


3-D 


1. 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 


1. 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 


.036 

.0396 

.0432 

.05 

.054 

.0576 

^649^ 

.036 

.0396 

.0432 

.054 

.0576 

.0648 

.0649 


.021 
.026 
.026 
.028 
.037 
.028 
.023 

.02 

.025  M 

.023^ 

.03?^ 

.035 

.032 

^032 

.019 

.024 

.024 

.03 

.033 

.032 

^038 

.019 
.024 
.024 
.032 
.036 
.038 
.043 


4-A 


2-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


2-B 


1 

2 

.3 

4 
5 
fl 
7 


1.85 

1.65 

1.79 

1.6 

1.65 

1.8 

1.85_ 

"1.9 
1.67 
1.77 
1.8 
1.65 
1.8 
1.8 


1.8 

2. 

2. 

2.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1A_ 

2.5 
2.7 
2.6 
2.8 
2.6 
2.2 
1.9 


065 

.036 

072 

.044 

072 

.04 

076 

.047 

065 

.039 

058 

.032 

050 

.027 

2-C 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1.7 

2.9 

1.62 

3.2 

1.8 

3.1 

1.6 

3. 

1.62 

3. 

1.7 

2.7 

1.75 

2.4 

.09 
.0972 
.0936 
.1008 
.0936 
.0792 
.0684^ 
104 
1152 
1116 
108 
108 
0972 
0865 


.047 
.058 
.053 
.056 
.057 
.044 
.038 

T061 
.071 
.062 
.067 
.067 
.057 
.049 


3-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


S-B 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.8 

1.72 

1.75 

1.8 

1.65 

1.8 

1.8 

1.85~ 

1.74 

1.65 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 


S-C 


1 

3 
3 
4 
R 
ft 
7 


1.8 

1.T2 

1.77 

1.7 

1.65 

1.8 

l.t 


1.8 

2. 

2.2 

2.2 

2. 

1.8 

1.5 

"iTs 

2.2 
2.2 

2.4 
2.4 
2.2 
2.1 

1.9 

2.2 

2.4 

2.55 

2.6 

2.8 

S.8 


.065 

.072 

.079 

.079 

.072 

.065 

.054_ 

.064 

.0792 

.079  ^ 

:086 

.086 
.079 
.076 

"068" 

.0792 

.0S« 

.092 

.094 

.094 

.Of 


.036 
.042 
.045 
.044 
.044 
.036 
.03 

.035 
.045 
.048 
.054 
.054 
.044 
.039 

.038 
.046 
.048 
.054 
.057 
.052 
.01 


4-B 


4-C 


4-D 


BaM  No    3 


5-A 


5-B 


8-C 


B-D 


z    onS 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box 

Pressure. 


O         V 

"  u  ?■ 


« 

SI  « 

o  < 


VI. 


0 

H 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.8 

1.63 

1.67 

1.6 

1.62 

1.8 

1.8 


2. 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 


.072 

.0756 

.082 

.09 

.101 

.097 

.097 


.040 
.046 
.049 
.056 
.062 
.054 
.054 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1.8 

1.7 

1.75 

1.6 

1.63 

1.7 

1.85 


2.5 
2.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.2 
1.8 
1.3 


1 
2 
3 

4 
S 
6 

7 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.9 

1.7 

1.75 

1.65 

1.65 

1.6 

1.95 

1.8 

1.63 

1.75 

1.65 

1.67 

1.8 

1.8 


1.9 

1.67 

1.73 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 


3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

3. 

2.8 

2.3 

1.9 

3.4 
3.9 
3.6 
3.3 
3.2 
2.8 
_2^3_ 

3.9 
4.3 
3.8 
3.6 
3.6 
3.4 
2.8 


1 

2 
3 

4 
• 
« 

7 


1.7 

1.9 

1.8 
1.8 


2.2 

1.6 

.9 
.6 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
« 

7 


1.7 

1.68 

1.7 

1.7 

1.65 

1.7 

1.85 


2.6 
2.7 
2.6 
2.3 
2.1 
1.7 
1.3 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.67 

1.7 

1.75 

1.7 

1.67 

1.8 

1.8 


2.6 
3.3 
2.8 
2.8 
2.6 
2.4 
2. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1.65 

1.65 

1.78 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1^85 

1.65 

1.65 

1.75 

1.7 

1.63 

1.7 

1.95 


2.6 

3. 

3. 

3.2 

3. 

2.9 

2.5 

2.7 

3.2 

3. 

3.3 

3.6 

3.2 

3.1 


«-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.62 

1.64 

1.7 

1.75 

1.65 

1.8 

1.8 


6-B 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


8-C 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
« 

T 


1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.63 

1.7 

1.75 

"1.55" 
•1.73 
18 
1.85 
1.61 
1.8 
1.58 


2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.3 

2. 

1.6 

IJL 

3.2 
3.5 

3.5 

2.9 

2.8 

2. 

1.6 

■3.6 
3.9 
3.9 
3.3 
3. 
2.8 
21 


.090 

.1042 

.096 

.09 

.079 

.065 

.047 


.05 

.061 

.053 

.056 

.049 

.038 

.025 


.112 

.122 

.1116 

.108 

.101 

.083 

.068 

.122 

.1402 

.130 

.118 

.115 

.101 

^083_ 

.140 

.1548 

.137 

.129 

.129 

.122 

.101 


.059 
.072 
.063 
.066 
.061 
.052 
.035 

.064 
.086 
.074 
.071 
.069 
.056 
_.046 

.074 
.093 
.079 
.076 
.078 
.067 
.056 


.0792     .0466 
.0576        .031 


.0324 
.0216 


.0179 
.012 


.094 

.0972 

.0936 

.0828 

.0756 

.0612 

.0468 


.055 
.058 
.055 
.048 
.046 
.036 
.026 


.094 

.1188 

.1008\ 

.1008 

.0936 

.086 

.072 


.094 

.108 

.108 

.1152 

.108 

.104 

.094_ 

.097 

.1152 

.108 

.1188 

.1296 

.115 

.1116 


.104 

.1042 

.1008 

.0828 

.072 

.0576 

.0396 


.115 

.126 

.126 

.0044 

.1008 

.072 

.0576_ 

".155 
.1402 
.14 
.1188 
108 
.09 
.0768 


.056 

.07 

.057 

.059 

.056 

.048 

^4 

.057 
.065 
.061 
.064 
.063 
.061 
.049 

.059 
.07 
.062 
.07 
.08 
.068 
^057 

.064 
.064 
.059 
.047 
.044 
.032 
^22 

.072 

.074 

.07 

.061 

.062 

.042 

.033 

.083 

.081 

.077 

.064 

.067 

.05 

.044 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV.            V. 

Smoke  Box 

Pressure. 

VI. 

stack. 

• 

g 
0 
2: 

Obsenred. 
Back  Pres- 
sure, lbs. 

Inches  of 

Water, 

Observed. 

V 

0  » 

c 

d 
« 

0 

e 

H 

6-D 


Base  No.  4 


7-A 


7-B 


7-C 


7-D 


8-A 


8-B 


8-C 


8-D 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.95 

1.6 

1.7 

1.85 


4.3 

4. 

4. 

3.8 

3.3 

2.8 

2.4 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.68        2.4 


1.65 

1.8 
1.95 


1.4 

.7 
.5 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.63 

1.72 

1.67 

1.65 

1.65 

1.6 

1.9 


2.9 

3. 

2.5 

2.3 

1.8 

1.4 

1. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1" 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.67 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.63 

1.75 

1.75 

1.62' 

1.8 

1.8 

1.82 

1.68 

1.75 

1.60 

"1.62 
1.9 
1.87 
1.7 
1.68 
1.8 
1.8 


3. 

3.4 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

2.1 

1.7 

'3.~ 
3.7 
3.6 
3.2 
3.3 
2.8 
2.3_ 

"3:1 
4.1 
4.0 
3.5 
3.7 
3.2 
2.9 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.65 
1.7 
1.82 
1.7 
1.65 
1.8 
_1JS5_ 

1.67 

1.67 

1.72 

1.5 

2.1 

1.95 

1.8 


2.9 
3.0 
2.6 
2. 
1.5 
1.1 
.8 


3.2 

3.3 

3. 

2.4 

2.2 

1.7 

1.2 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 


1.69 

1.63 

1.8 

1.6 

2.3 

1.9 

1.75 


3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
2.8 
2.8 
2.1 
1.6 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
2.3 
1.8 
1.85 


4. 
4. 

4. 

3. 

3.3 

2.4 

1.9 


.155 

.144 

.144 

.1368 

.1188 

.1008 

.086 


.091 

.085 

.09 

.07 

.074 

.059 

.046 


.086 

.050 

.025 
.018 


.051 

.031 

.014 
.009 


.104 

.108 

.09 

.082 

.064 

.050 

.036 

.108 

.122 

.104 

.104 

.097 

.075 

.061 

.108" 
.133 
.13 
.115 
.118 
.105 
^083 

.112" 

.148 

.144 

.128 

.133 

.115 

.104 


.064 
.063 
.054 
.050 
.039 
.031 
.019 


.065 

.072 

.061 

.062 

.06 

.043 

.035 

.067 
.074 
.072 
.063 
.071 
.058 
.052 

"069 
.078 
.077 
.075 
T079 
.064 
.057 


.104 
.108 
.093 
.072 
.054 
.039 
^028_ 

.115 
.118 
.108 
.086 
.079 
.061 
.043 


.063 
.063 
.052 
.042 
.033 
.022 
.015 


.069 
.071 
.063 
.057 
.038 
.031 
.024 


.129 

.129 

.130 

.10 

.1 

.075 

.057 


.076 

.08 

.072 

.063 

.043 

.04 

.033 


.144 
.144 
.144 
.108 
.118 
.086 
.068 


.08 

.08 

.08 

.0b3 

.043 

.047 

.037 


Normal,  Petticoat 
Pipe  In  • 


1.8 


2.8 


.055 


Normal,  Petticoat 

Pipe  Out  •        1.8  3.2 


.115 


Sliding   A 


2.1 
1.7 
1.9 


2.8 
2.7 
2.3 


Sliding   B 


Sliding  C 


Sliding     D 


1 
2 
3 

1" 

2 

3 

1 
2 
8 


1.9 
1.7 
1.9 

2. 

1.6 

2^ 

1.8 

1.6 
1.8 


2.6 
3. 

2.8 

3.2 
3.4 
3.2 


.101 
.097 
.082 

.093 
.108 
.101 

.115 
.122 
.115 


3.3 

3.4 
3.4 


.119 

.122 
.122 


.064 

.04 

.057 

.043 

.049 
.063 
.053 

.057 
.076 
.057 

.088 

.076 
.068 
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/v:\  TABLE  VIII. 

V.       •  ;'^■^^:  FORTY-MILE  SEBI|». 

CONSTANTS. 
.    ;/  :.  /  Miles  Per  Hoar. 40 

!  Per  Hour 12988 
PerMinuto 816 
In  Inches 6.4 
In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke.    26.9 

RESULTS. 


Speed 

Pounds  of  Steam  Used.. 

Cut  off 


M.   E.   P.   52.0   lbs. 


L 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

h 

II. 

III. 

rv. 

V. 

VI. 

''.'  '.: 

'  Smoke  Box 

Smoke  Box 

. 

Smoke  Box 

\i    '-'  ' 

Pressure. 

Pressure. 

Pressure. 

:;  Stack. 

£ 
H 

H 
O 

1 

1 
.   SO 

Ui 

_o«2_ 

2.7 

o      ^ 

III 

1.2 

•6 

to  « 

§1 

o  d 
.043 

a 
« 

m 

Stack. 

4 

H 

o 

• 

.  m 

•s^l 

11 

o  « 

duo 

o 

e 

e 

Stack. 

M 
1 

1 

O        «i 

V  «  S 

m  1 

K 

8 

e 

.016 

1 

2.6 

2.4 

.086 

.033 

1 

2.1 

4.8 

.173 

.082 

2 

2.24 

1.2 

.0432 

.019 

2 

2.23 

2.7 

.0972 

.044 

.  '■  •  -■.  ,  •■. 

2 

2.25 

6. 

.18 

.08 

3 

3 

2.6 

3. 

.108 

.041 

3 

2.3 

5.2 

.1872 

.081 

Base  No.  1 

4 

2.25 

1.3 

.0468 

.021 

3-D 

4 

2.4 

3. 

.108 

.045 

6-D 

4 

2.4 

4.4 

.1584 

.066 

6 

2.26 

1.2 

.0432 

.019 

6 

2.2 

3. 

,108 

.049 

5 

2.2 

4.1 

.1476 

.067 

6 

2.4 

1.2 

.0432 

.018 

-  , 

« 

2.2 

3.1 

.112 

.051 

6 

2.25 

3.3 

.1188 

.053 

.,,-. .  ...  - 

7 

1 

2.55 
2.3 

I. 
1.2 

.036 
.043 

.014 
.019 

.-■<:'■•:' 

7 

2.4 

3.2 

.116 

.048 

7 

2.5 

2.8 

.1008 

.04 

1 

2.3 

.3 

.108 

.047 

1 

2 

2.25 

1.4 

.0504 

.022 

• 

2 

2.3 

3.3 

.118S 

.052 

2 

2.30 

2.8 

.1 

.042 

3 

2.50 

1.6 

.057'] 

.023 

3 

2.35 

3. 

.108 

.046 

3 

1-A 

4 

2.3 

1.7 

.061 

.027 

4-A 

4 

2.2 

2.9 

.104 

.047 

Base  No.  4 

4 

2.3 

1.7 

.061 

.027 

, 

b 

2.22 

1.7 

.0612 

.028 

& 

2.3 

2.5 

.09 

.039 

-  s 

■'  >• 

6 

2.2 

.1.7 

.0612 

.028 

6 

2.2 

2. 

.072 

.033 

.'.-'-       .:  •    -    ■.■   -V 

♦ 

«.S 

.75 

.027 

.012 

-•.■   ■ 

7 
1 

2.45 
2.2 

1.5 
1.4 

.064 
.05 

.022 
.023 

7 

2.4 

1.4 

.05 

.021 

7 

2.36 

.5 

.018 

.008 

',. .  • 

1 

2.2 

3.6 

.126 

.057 

1 

2.22 

3.4 

.122 

.055 

■'-i 

2 

2.3 

1.4 

.0504 

.022 

2 

2.35 

4.1 

.1476 

.063 

2 

2.35 

3.6 

.129 

.055 

3 

2.35 

1.4 

.050! 

.021 

3 

2.34 

3.4 

.122 

.052 

*-'..-      ■      "_ 

3 

2.13 

3. 

.108 

.051 

HB 

4 

2.25 

1.8 

.065 

.029 

4-B 

4 

2.26 

3.6 

.130 

.058 

s  t-A 

4 

2.33 

2.7 

.097 

.042 

6 

2.21 

1.9 

.0684 

.031 

6 

2.27 

3.2 

.152 

.051 

5 

2.25 

2.4 

.086 

.038 

6 

2.4 

1.9 

.0684 

.028 

6 

2.4 

2.7 

.097 

.041 

6 

2.3 

1.6 

.057 

.025 

7 

1 

2.25 
2.65 

1.9 
1.4 

.0684 
.05 

.03 
.018 

7 

1 

2.6 
2.5 

2.1 
4.3 

.076 
.155 

.029 
.062 

7 

2.3 

1.1 

.039 

.017 

1 

2.18 

3.6 

.129 

.059 

2 

•2.23 

1.4 

.0504 

.023 

2 

2.3 

4.6 

.1656 

.072 

'.-i   ■ . '  ■ '  ' 

2 

2.25 

4.2 

.158 

.07 

3 

2.52 

1.4 

.0503 

.02 

3 

2.28 

4. 

.144 

.063 

3 

2.30 

3.6 

.130 

.056 

;  i       1-0 

4 

2.05 

1.7 

.0612 

1        .03 

4-C 

4 

2.3 

4. 

.144 

.063 

7-B 

4 

2.4 

3.4 

.122 

.051 

6 

2.13 

1.8 

.064S 

1       .03 

6 

2.34 

3.7 

.133 

.057 

5 

2.22 

3. 

.108 

.049 

6 

2.2 

1.9 

.0684 

I       .031 

6 

2.4 

3. 

.108 

.046 

....    .  -. ,-,  . 

6 

2.2 

2.4 

.086 

.039 

V 

2.4 

2. 

.072 

.03 

7 

2.3 

2.6 

.094 

.041 

7 
1 

2.2 
2.21 

1.9 
3.6 

.068 
.129 

.031 

/  *f' 

1 

2.45 

1.3 

.047 

.019 

1 

2.8 

6.3 

.191 

.068 

.058 

2 

2.25 

1.4 

.0504 

t       .022 

2 

2.27 

6. 

.18 

.079 

2 

2.35 

4.6 

.166 

.071 

*  '*  .. 

3 

2.4 

1.4 

.0503 

t        .021 

3 

2.41 

4.4 

.158 

.065 

,  ' '  ■  ■     .'  •  ■■ 

3 

2.37 

4. 

.144 

.061 

l-D 

4 

2.3 

1.8 

.064S 

t       .028 

4-D 

4 

2.4 

4.3 

.155 

.065 

•>'-"^/" 

4 

2.35 

3.8 

.136 

.058 

'. ' : 

5 

2.22 

1.9 

.0684 

[       .031 

6 

2.4 

4.2 

.151 

.063 

5 

2.22 

3.8 

.136 

.062 

■  V'. 

« 

2.2 

2. 

.072 

.033 

6 

2.4 

3.8 

.136 

.057 

6 

2.3 

3.2 

.1156 

.05 

7 

2.3 

2.1 

.075< 

t        .033 

7 

2.35 

3.2 

.115 

.049 



7 
1 

2.45 
2.21 

2.9 
3.9 

.104 
.14 

.043 

1 

2.6 

2.3 

.083 

.032 

1 

.067 

2 

2.27 

2.4 

.0864 

.038 

2 

2.36 

2.8 

.1008 

.043 

-?;.,  .;..  .  .._..■- 

2 

2.4 

4.7 

.169 

.070 

- 

3 

2.35 

IS 

.0936 

1        .04 

3 

3 

2.3 

4.2 

.151 

.066 

J-A 

4 

2. 

.0864 

I        .043 

Base  No.  3 

4 

2.45 

1.9 

.0684 

.028 

7-D 

4 

2.2 

4.2 

.151 

.069 

B 

2.21 

2.2 

.0792 

!        .036 

R 

5 

2.25 

4.2 

.151 

.067 

6 

2.4 

2. 

.072 

.03 

6 

2.45 

1.1 

.0396 

.016 

•-;-:   ..      ■  --: 

6 

2.35 

3.7 

.133 

.057 

7 

2.45 

1.6 

.057! 

1        .024 

7 

1 

2.25 
2.41 

.7 
3.2 

.0252 
.115 

.011 
.048 

■■  ■  -  '■■    ■' 

7 

2.35 

3.5 

.126 

.054 

.      •  ,  ■ , 

1 

2.4 

3.1 

.111 

.046 

1 

2.22 

3.5 

.126 

.057 

"  ■  V 

2 

2.2 

3.2 

.1152 

1        .052 

2 

2.33 

3.6 

.126 

.054 

2 

2.3 

3.6 

.129 

.056 

3 

2.37 

3.3 

.1188 

.05 

3 

2.4 

3.1 

.1116 

.046 

3 

2.4 

3. 

.108 

.045 

2-B 

4 

2.2 

3. 

.108 

.049 

5-A 

4 

2.4 

2.8 

.1008 

.042 

8-A 

4 

2.35 

2.3 

.082 

.035 

b 

2.25 

2.9 

.1044 

[       .046 

5 

2.26 

2.4 

.0864 

.038 

5 

2.33 

1.9 

.068 

.029 

9 

2.4 

2.5 

.09 

.037 

6 

2.2 

2. 

.072 

.033 

■"'■?'.■"■  .•  •■''..-■ 

6 

2.30 

1.25 

.045 

.02 

7 

2.4 

2.2 
3.5 

.079J 
.126 

!        .033 
.051 

7 

1 

2.35 
2.37 

1.4 
3.2. 

.0503 
.115 

.021 
.049 

7 

2.35 

.9 

.032 

.014 

1 

2.45 

1 

2.25 

4.1 

.148 

.066 

2 

2.15 

3.8 

.136{ 

1        .064 

2 

2.4 

3.9 

.1402 

.058 

2 

2.4 

4.2 

.151 

.063 

3 

2.38 

3.7 

.133J 

!        .056 

3 

2.36 

3.4 

.1221 

.052 

^ 

3 

2.45 

3.5 

.126 

.051 

2-C 

4 

2.3 

3.5 

.128 

.055 

B-B 

4 

2.46 

3.2 

.1152 

.047 

ff-B 

4 

2.35 

2.9 

.104 

.045 

■  ••- 

5 

2.25 

3.5 

.126 

.056 

5 

2.25 

3.2 

.1152 

.051 

5 

2.5 

2.4 

.086 

.035 

■  %' 

e 

2.2 

3.1 

.111* 

1        .051 

6 

2.3 

2.8 

.1008 

.044 

6 

2.4 

1.9 

.068 

.028 

7 

2.2 

2.7 

.0972 

!        .044 

7 
1 

2.4 
2.3 

2.8 
'3.2 

.0792 
.115' 

.033 
.05 

7 

2.25 

1.4 

.05 

.022 

1 

2.45 

4. 

.144 

.059 

1 

1.27 

4.5 

.162 

.071 

2 

2.1 

4.3 

.154S 

.074 

2 

2.25 

3.6 

.1296 

.058 

•■■:  7  '  ■'■  -  ■■  ■ 

2 

2.25 

4.4 

.158 

.07 

3 

2.42 

4. 

.144 

.059 

3 

2.4 

3.6 

.130 

.054 

3 

2.4 

4. 

.144 

.06 

2-D 

4 

2.4 

3.9 

.1404 

\        .058 

S-C 

4 

2.4 

3.7 

.1332 

.055 

8-C 

4 

2.25 

3.4 

.122 

.054 

6 

2.21 

4. 

.144 

.065 

5 

2.25 

3.6 

.1296 

.057 

5 

2.7 

3. 

.108 

.037 

■,/■ 

6 

2.4 

3.4 

.122 

.051 

6 

2.25 

3.4 

.122 

.054 

,-        ■    ■■  .  .    -..-V,. 

A 

2.4 

2.4 

.086 

.0.^6 

7 

2.25 

3.2 

.1152 

.051 

7 

2.4 

3.1 
3.4 

.1116 
.122 

.046 
.05 

\      '•■■"■.' 

7 

2.2 

1.9 

.068 

.031 

1~ 

1 

2.45 

1 

2.4 

4.9 

.176 

.073 

2 

2.33 

2.1 

.0756 

.032 

2 

2.26 

3.8 

.136« 

.059 

2 

2.23 

4.7 

.169 

.075 

3 

3 

2.3 

3.6 

.13 

.056 

3 

2.4 

4.2 

.151 

.069 

Base  No.  2 

4 

2.S 

1.9 

.068 

.030 

8-D 

4 

2.45 

4. 

.144 

.054 

8-D 

4 

2.4 

3.6 

.130 

.054 

., ;'»    . 

R 

2.22 

1.6 

.058 

.026 

5 

2.22 

3.9 

.1404 

.063 

5 

2.8 

3.6 

.129 

.036 

•• 

6 

2.2 

1.2 

.043 

.019 

6 

2.3 

3.8 

.1368 

.059 

-■■:•■ 

6 

2.4 

2.7 

.097 

.04 

:.:.■■■  ' 

7 

2.5 

.9 

.032 

.013 

7 

2.35 

3.5 

.126 

.054 

7 

2.25 

2.3 

.082 

.036 

1 
?. 

2.9 
2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

.082 
.094 

.032 
.039 

1 
2 

2.4 
2.3 

3.6 
3.5 

.129 
.126 

0'i4 

.055 

Normal, Petticoat 

» 

2.4 

2.65 

.096 

.039 

3 

2.2 

3.4 

.122 

.055 

Pipe  In 

•  ■ 

2.4 

3.9 

.14 

.058 

•-A  . 

4 
6 
6 

7 

2.2 
2.23 
2.2 
2.5 

2.6 
2.4 
2.1 
1.7 

2.7 

.094 
.086 
.076 
.061 

.097" 

.043 
.038 
.034 
.025 

.039 

6-A 

4 
5 
6 
7 

1 

2.45 
2.28 
2.4 
2.4 

2.7 
2.4 
1.8 
1.3 

.0972 
.0864 
.0648 
.0468 

.04 
.036 
.027 
.019 

Normal, Petticoat 
Pipe  Out          • 

2.4 

3.8 

.136 

.057 

Sliding   A 

1 
2 

2.8 
2.2 

3.6 
3. 

.129 
.108 

.046 

1 

2.5 

2.27 

4. 

.144 

.064 

.049 

? 

2.3 

26 

.094 

.041 

:i 

2 

2.33 

4.2 

.151 

.065 

3 

2.3 

2.7 

.097 

.042 

■<        S-B 

3 

4 
B 
« 

2.5 

2.3 

2.25 

2.2 

2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.6 

.104 
.104 
.104 
.094 

.042 
.045 
.046 
.043 

3 

4 
5 
6 

2.2 
2.3 
2.24 
2.15 

4.2 
3.4 
3. 
2.4 

.151 
.1224 
.108 
.086 

.068 
.053 
.048 
.040 

Sliding   B 

1 
2 

3 

2.6 

.   2.2 

2.3 

3.0 
3.4 
3.1 

.108 
.122 
.111 

.041 

.05.'; 

.048 

7 

2.65 

2.4 

.087 

.033 

7 

2.25 

1.9 

.0684 

.030 

Sliding   C 

r 

2 
3 

2.6 
2.3 
2.5 

3.5 
3.9 
4.2 

.126 
.140 
.151 

.048 
.061 
.06 

•'■••- 

1 
?. 

2.5 
2.27 

2.7 
2.8 

.097 
.1008 

.038 
.044 

1 
2 

2.1 
2.26 

4.4 

4.6 

.158 
.1656 

.075 
.073 

? 

2.34 

2.7 

.097 

.045 

3 

2.2 

4.5 

.162 

.074 

1 

2.4 

4.0 

.144 

.06 

3-C 

4 

2.3 

3.1 

.112 

.049 

6-C 

4 

2.35 

3.9 

.1404 

.06 

.Miding  T) 

2 

2.2 

4.1 

.147 

.067 

n 

2.23 

3.1 

.112 

.05 

5 

2.27 

3.4 

.1224 

.056 

3 

2.4 

4.0 

.144 

.06 

« 

2.3 

S. 

.108 

.047 

6 

22 

2.9 

.104 

.047 

7 

2.4 

2.8 

.101 

.042 

7 

2.2B 

2.4 

.0684 

.038 

•  Normal. 
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TABLE  IX. 

T  FIFTY-MILE    SERIES. 

CONSTANTS. 

Spe«d. . .'. . . i i . .    .                          I  Miles   per   hour 50 

. ■;,;',          1  R.    P.    M 243 

founds    of   Stoaii    Useil  '  Per     Hour 14194 

'Per    Minute 236 

Cut-Off.,. .„.....,..,>. »v /  In     Inches 6.8 

::•..                  .!:.•?•.;      \  In   Per  Cent,  of  Stroke..  28.5 


TABLE  X. 
saiHHs  aqiw-AJiXis 
constJants. 

-Miles  Per  Hour 80 

R.  P.  M 291.8 

/  Per  Hour 15040 

I  Per  Minute   250 

Cut-Off <  In   Inches 7.2 

I  In   Per  Cent,  of  Stroke.  .     30.0 


Speed , 

Pound.s    of   Step-n    Used. 


M.   E.   P.   41.5   lbs. 


•■■■-            •  RESULTS. 

I.  IF.  lU.  IV.  V.  VL 

Smoke  Box  Pressure. 

Observed  Inches  Effl- 

Back  of  Pounds,  ciency. 

Stack.                                 Nozzle.  Pressure,  Water,  Calcu- 

Pounds.    Observed.  lated. 

1  3.  3.1  .115  .038 

2.B         .•-..v,.i,i..  2  2.95  3.1  .115  .038 

...;........  3  2.9  3.4  .123  .042 

1  3.  4.  .144  .048 

2-C          ,,.....;...,,  2  3.1  3.9  .14  .044 

,i.^i.vi;.f>  8 2.8  4.   .144  .051 

.  .'"..^. ..."..  '  1  3.5  5.1  .187  .052 

2-D         2  3.  4.3  .154  .051 

3  3.1  4.6  .165  .054 

1  2.9  4.2  .161  .053 

4-B          2  3.  4.  .144  .046 

3  "B.  4.2  .161  .06 

1  3.  4.9  .176  .068 

4-0          2  2.9  4.4  .158  .064 

3  2.9  4.2  .151  .062 

.>piii    ■       1'  .    .'■     .''.    S'     ^.'■'-"'.'^                 '  -■  ■■                 ■  '""                              "~^  ■          ' 

^       '          :'^.  :'. 1  3.4  6.7  .206  .06 

4-D         2  3.  5.  .18  .06 

3  2.8  4.6  .156  .056 

1  2.8  4.6  .166  .059 

6-B          2  2.8  3.2  .115  .041 

3  2.7  4.0  .144  .062 

1  2.8  5.1  .183  .068 

6-C          .vv,..-.p.. .  2  2.86  4.8  .172  .061 

...:.,>.(....  3  2.7  4.2  .161  .066 

,              .Y.^^-.V.v^.  1  2.7  5.4  .194  .069 

6-D         .;>...^..V..  2  3.  5.4  .194  .064 

..,;:;;.w...:.  .  3  2.6  4.6  .165  .063 

,...., 1  3.  4.6  .166  .066 

8-B         ..V.....-,..  2  3.1  4.3  .154  .06 

........;...  8  2.8  3.8  .136  .048 

1  2.8  5.2  .187 '  .066 

8-C         ..*>.i.„....i.  2  3.  4.8  .172  .067 

■....;.;;■...  3  3.  4.  .144,  .048 

1  3.  5.6  .198  .066 

8-D         ...-,^........  2  2.9  5.2  .187  .065 

■....;-.';....  3  3.2  5.4  .194  .08 

"I  — ~- 

Normal  Petticoat.  Pipe  >a    Normal  3.  4.6  .165  .055 

Normal  Petticoat.  Pipe  Out  Normal  2.8  4.4  .158  .057 

..,v.  ....*.,...  1  3.4  4.  .144  .042 

Sliding    \     ....:v.i..ir;     ,  2  2.8  3.5  .126  .046 

.y.»,,»v,:«i.i;V  3  2.9  3.1  111  .038 

1  3.2  3.6  .129  .04 

Sildtos  B     2  2.9  3.9  .140  .048 

.              ,.    i-y^i->...».'  3_  8.  8.6  .129  .048 

1  3.1  4.  .144  .046 

Sliding  C     2  2.3  3.9  .14  .061 

^. . .  S  8.4  6.2  .18           .      .068 

frt  r  4.2  .151  .06 

SlidlBgD      2  /2.8  4.6  .166  .059 

,. .  3  /a.  4  8  .172  .057 


/ 

1 
2 
3 

3.5 

3.65 

3.4 

5.1 
4.4 
4.4 

.187 
.158 
.158 

.046 

2-C 

.042 
.045 

1 
2 
3 

4.2 
3.6 
8.5 

5.9 
4.8 
4.8 

.212    ' 

.172 

.172 

.06 

2-D 

.047 

.049 

Stack 
2-B. 

•  •••■••••••• 

1 

4-B  2 

3 

1 

4-C  2 

8 

1 

4-D  2 

3 

1 

6-B  2 

3 

1 

«-C  2 

8 

1 
2 
8 

1 

2 
3 

1 

8-C  2 

8 

1 

8-D         2 

8 

or 
>n 

1 

Sliding  A     2 

3 

1 

Sliding   B     2 

3 

1 
2 
8 

1 

Sliding  D     2 

3 


M.    B.   P.  40.0 

lbs. 

RESULTS. 

' 

IL           III. 

IV.                 V. 

Smoke  Box  Pressure. 

VI. 

Observed 
V      Back 
Nozzle.    Pressure, 
Pounds. 

Inches 

of 

Water, 

Observed. 

Pounds, 
Calcu- 
lated. 

Effi- 
ciency. 

1              3.6 

3.4 
3.6 
3.8 

.123 
.129 
.136 

.  .034 

2              3.65 

034 

3              3.5  - 

.039 

8.6 
8.7 
3.6 

3.1 

3.45 

3.2 


4.9 
4.4 
4.4 

5.4 

5. 

4.6 


.176 
.158 
.158 

.194 
.180 
.166 


.05 

.042 

.045 

.055 
.051 
.049 


3.8 
3.7 
3.4 


6.7 
6.6 
5. 


.241 
.237 
.180 


.064 
.064 
.052 


3.5 
3.6 
3.6 


5.1 
4.7 
4.2 


.183 
.168 
.151 


.052 
.048 
.043 


3.5 

3.25 

3.5 


6.7 
5.6 
4.8 


.206 
.201 
.172 


.058 
.067 
.06 


1 

8.6 
8.2 

6.2 

5.8 
6.2 

.228 

.208    • 
.187 

.063 

6-D 

2 

.068 

8 

.069 

1 

3.6 
8.6 
8.2 

5.2 
4.5 
4. 

.187 
.162 
.144 

.061 

8-B 

2 

.046 

>• 

3 

.046 

3.4 
8.6 
3.6 

8.9 
8.7 
3.8 


6. 

5.2 

4.6 


.216 
.187 
.166 


6.4  .236 

6.  , ,216 

5.6     /^"^  ^201 


.068 
.062 
.046 

.06 

.068 

.062 


.Normal  Petticoat,  Pipe  In    Normal 

3.5 

6.2 

.187 

.053 

Normal  Petticoat,  Pipe  Out  Normal 

3.2 

5. 

.180 

.066 

8.8 
3.2 

3.5 


4.2 
3.8 
3.1 


.151 
.136 
.111 


.04 

.042 

.032 


3.7 
3.8 
3.3 


4. 

4.9 
3.9 


.144 
.140 
.140 


.039 
.038 
.042 


.....          1 

8.4 
8.2 

S.6 

4.6 
6.1 
6.3 

.165 
.183 
.190 

.048 

Ing  C     

2 

.067 

8 

.062 

3.5 

4.8 

8.2 

6.1 

8.6 

5.4 

.173 
.183 
.194 


.049 
.057 
.086 


ii'.,      UABY, 
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TABL^.  XI. 

18  PER  CENT.  CUT-OFT  8BRT1B8. 
CONSTANTS. 


I  ut-Off       / 1°  Inches 

■  "^  "" \  In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke. 

ounds  of  Steam   Used 

'  penl .  .'^.  •■*' 


4.1 

1» 

t  Per  Hour    9702 

\  Per  Minute \ 162 


/  Miles  Per  Hour. .......       40 

\R.  P.  M 194.4 


TABLE  XIL 

26J  PER  CENT.  CUT-OFF  8ERIEB. 
CONSTANTS. 


CUt-Ofl.''.  •-*-.-.-'».4.«.«  ^V»  *  *  *'Ji%.  ... 


In   Inches    6.4 

Id   Per  Cent,  of  Stroke..     26.9 

Pounds   of  Steam    Used.Vv.  •'-  •  •  /  I^*"  5<"*1 ^*S?2 

-:  \  Per  Minute    216 

csnoPf)        '•  •  ^  ■      -      X        /  Miles  Per  Hour 40 


M.  B.   P.   36.4  lbs 


M.  K.  P.  50.1  lbs. 


RESULTS. 
II.  III. 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box  Pressure. 


Stack.  Nozzle. 

A-H  ............  2 

1 
2 

a 
1 

2 

3 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
8 

1 
2 
8 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
8 

1 
2 

a 
I 

2 
3 

•  ••••'•  •■*•  •-•  •'•  I 

8-C         ...v..  2 

« 

■   -  -'       ■ 

r 

«-D       ?. 

^  mal  Petticoat.  Pipe  In   Norval 


Observed 

tidck 

Pressure, 

Pounds. 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 


Inches 

of 

Water, 

Observed. 

1.6 

1.6 

2. 


1.3 
1.4 
1.4 


2.7 
2.6 
2.4 


1.4 
1.4 
1.4 


8.2 
8.6 
3. 


1.4 


2.4 


Pounds. 
Calcu- 
lated. 

.0576 

.0576 

.072 

i. 


VI. 


Effi- 
ciency. 

.041 
.05J 


1 

1.6 
1.4 
1.6 

2. 
2. 
2.4 

.072 

.072 

.  .0864 

.06 

2-C 

2 

.051 

3 

.054 

2-D 

....  i .'  ^ .... .          2 

1.5 
1.4 

1.6 

2.4 
2.4 

2.6 

.0864 
.0864 
.0936 

.058 
.062 

3 

.058 

■  %B  . 

1 

2 

'.,- 3 

1.5 
1.4 
1.5 

2.2 
2.2 
2.4 

.0792 
.0792 
.0864 

.053 
.057 
.058 

.-'  ■ 

■  .'  ■  ■ 

1 

1.4 
1.3 
1.5 

2.5 
2.4 
2.6 

.0738 
.0864 
.0936 

053 

4-C 

2 

8 

.066 
.  .062 

-  4-D 

1 

;»         2 

3 

1.4 

1.4 
1.5 

3.1 
2.6 
2.8 

.1116 
.0936 
.1008 

.079 
.067 
.067 

e-B 

3 

1.6 

1.4 
1.6 

2.3 
2.2 
2.4 

.0828 
.0792 
.0864 

.065 
.066 
.054 

1 

1.6 
1.4 
1.4 

S. 
2.6 

2.6 

.108 

.0986 

.0986 

072 

6-C 

2 

.067 

8 

067 

1 

1.5 
1.4 
1.6 

2.8 
2.4 
8. 

.1044 
.0864 
.108 

069 

«-D 

2 

.062 

"a 

.072 

I 

1.2 
1.2 
1.5 

2.6 
2.2 
2.2 

.09 

.0792 

.0792 

07S 

8-B' 

2 

066 

3 

068 

.0972 
.0936 
.0864 


.075 
.067 
.062 


.1152 
.1296 
J.08 


.082 
.093 
.076 


.086 


.061 


rmal  Petticoat, 

Pil>e  Out  Normal 

1.2 

2.4 

.086 

.072 

S 

1 

1.4 
1.1 
1.8 

2.0 
1.9 
1.6 

.072 
.068 
.067 

.061 

Jlng  A    

2 

.062 

8 

.044 

1 

1.8 
1.4 
1.4 

2. 

2.1 

1.8 

.072 
.076 
.068 

.06 

iing  B    

2 

.058 

8 

.048 

1 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

2. 

2.4' 

2.3 

.072 
.086 
.082 

.06 

■•»«BB  c  :;:::: 

2 
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35    PER    CENT.    CUT-OFF    SERIKS. 

CONSTANTS. 

Put  nff     -   'iV         "!  ,"■■■•■  '••.  /  In    Inches    8.4 

cut  orr.... *..,..►«*.«*.... -.^j^  p^r  f,^^^  ^,  stroke..    35.0 

4     ^        .       .   „  .,     .    -   ■-         /Per   Hour    ..  .V.. •.'.»»..  17330 

,       Pounds   of  Steam    Vaea,,-,... . .  \  pgp  Minute    ...........      289 

_,       :'■■'■:■■■■. ''^ ■•■}.'■■'■>'.  /  Miles  Per  Hour 40 

Speed.  ,i;w-v.:>....i^«-.j.» \  r.   p.   m 194.4 

,  I-     ■'-'  .:  '■■•  :■■  "■  ■■■ -f  ■■■■■■•.:  .  ■■■  ■  ■■<■,  :.  ■ 


■Jv ;  •? 


M.  E.   P.  65.4  lbs. 


RESULTS. 
II.  III. 
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CONVENIENT    LOCOMOTIVE    RECORD. 


Devised  by  G.  R.  Henderson. 


This  engraviDg  Is  from  a  photograph  of  a  convenient  and 
compact  locomotive  record  in  the  office  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Santa  F6.  Each  loco- 
motive on  the  road  is  represented  by  a  block  of  wood  2  ins. 
square  by  Vi  in.  thick.  On  each  edge  of  the  block  is  the  engine 
number,  classification  and  tractive  power.  Each  of  the  four 
edges  is  painted  with  a  color  representing  the  condition  of  the 
engine.  ^  White  signifies  "good";  blue,  "fair";  green,  "poor," 
and  yellow,  "awaiting  the  shop."  The  blocks  are  arranged  in 
columns  in  an  open  case,  where  they  are  easily  examined  and 
moved  about  or  turned  around.  Index  blocks,  thicker  than  the 
others,  indicate  the  various  shops  or  divisions,  and  the  blocks 
are  placed  under  these  indexes  as  desired.  For  instance,  the 
block  marked  <?. 

2247  S  14,950 
refers  to  switch  engine  No.  2247,  having  a  tractive  effort  of 
14.950  lbs.    The  block  may  be  placed  under  "Topeka  Shop,"  or 
"Chicago  Division."  or  "Reserve,"  or  "Scrapped."    The  color 
of  the  edge  of  the  block  which  is  exposed  to  view  indicates  its 


A    CONVKNIENT    LOCOMOTIVK    RRCORU. 


condition,  and  its  location  in  the  case  shows  its  location  on  the 
road.  Every  month  the  whole  record  is  revised  by  a  clerk 
and  the  "condition"  indications  brought  up  to  date.  Every 
week  the  location  record  is  revised.  "Good"  condition  means 
that  the  engine  will  give  90  days  or  more  of  efficient  service; 
"fair"  means  that  an  engine  is  good  for  from  30  to  90  days  of 
service;    "poor"  means  "shop  in  30  days." 

Mr.  Henderson  devised  this  record  system  while  he  was  with , 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  it  is  Itill  being  used  there  very 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  Henderson  has  extended  it  also  to  the  con- 
dition of  cars.  A  large  case  in  the  car-department  office  pro- 
vides blocks  for  all  the  passenger  cars  on  the  road.  There  is 
sufficient  space  for  three  years'  records,  and  each  column  repre 
sents  a  month.  The  colors  of  the  blocks  represent  classes  of 
cars,  as  follows:  White,  mail;  yellow,  chair;  gre«By  smokers ; 
blue,  chair;  drab,  combination,  and  pink,  dining  cars.  The 
four  sides  of  the  blocks  indicate  that  a  car  is  in  the  shop  for 
repairs  of  one  of  four  classes,  according  to  which  side  is  ex- 
posed. These  are  indicated  as  follows:  Class  A.  general  over- 
hauling and  painting,  repaneling,  or  the  original  paint  burned 
off;  class  B,  general  overhauling  and  painting,  without  burn- 
ing off  old  paint;  class  C,  general  overhauling  and  applying 
one  coat  of  coach  color,  re-striping  and  varnishing;  class  D, 
general  overhauling,  with  paint  touched  up  and  varnished. 

It  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  elastic,  com- 
pact and  convenient  system  than  this  for  keeping  a  record  of  a 
large  amount  of  equipment.  The  case  shown  in  the  engraving 
is  about  4  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  high  and  perhaps  3  ins.  deep  from 
the  wall.  It  is  a  part  of  an  admirable  system  by  which  Mr. 
Henderson  may  inspect  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  his  work. 
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VHYTE'S    LOCOMOTIVE    CLASSIFICATION. 


AUOl'TED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  LoCDMOTIVE  COMPANY. 


Th,  (  nglneering  department  of  the  American  Locomotive 
|conii'-»y'  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sague,  mechanical 
|cncin<H  I",  has  adopted  the  Whyte  locomotive  classification,  de- 
vised i  y  Mr.  F.  M.  Whyte,  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  ex- 
plain'-  hy  him  on  page  56  of  this  journal  for  February,  1901. 

A  I'  an  was  desired  which  would  be  simple,  universal,  easily 
lujiltr  lood  and  easily  used.  It  is  based  upon  the  representa- 
tion, i'y  numerals,  of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
wh.tis  of  a  locomotive,  beginning  at  the  front.  Thus  260 
lueaiis  a  "mogul"  and  460  a  "ten-wheel"  engine,  the  cipher 
rtcniiting  that  no  trailing  wheels  are  used.  These  numerals 
may  He  separated  by  hyphens  or  they  may  be  placed  consecu- 


whyte's  locomotive  Vlas.sikioatio}*.      •        t_ 
Adopted  by   American  Locomotive  Company.    ."-V. 
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•'V;'         446  An  n  P P  n n n    4     ■■    .     ;; 

;:^l;  466  ^no  PPP  onn  >      ■ L 

tivf.ly.  Thus  far  the  classification  is  merely  a  substitute  for 
fill-  old  method  of  referring  to  different  wheel  arrangements  by 
F'opular  names,  a  custom  which  has  given  us  the  "Central  At- 
laiitic,"  "Northwestern,"  "Chautauqua"  and  "Atlantic"  types 
f'T  tlie  same  wheel  arrangement.      It  has  also  given  us  the 

l''u:ifir,"  the  "Mountain"  and  "St.  Paul"  types  for  another 
^v'upl  arrangement,  with  other  perplexing  nomenclature. 

-fn  order  to  include  in  the  classification  some  definite  factor 
vyhich  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  character  and  size  of  a  loco- 
Hiotive,  the  American  Locomotive  Company  adds  the  total 
weight  of  the  engine  expressed  in  thousands  of  pounds.  Thus 
an  Atlantic  type  locomotive  weighing  176,000  lbs.  will  be 
<)assed  as  a  442-176  type.  If  the  locomotive  is  compound,  the 
Ittter  "C"  will  be  substituted  for  the  hyphen,  and  the  classifi- 
cation will  be  written  442C176.  Locomotives  with  tanks  on 
the  main  frames,  instead  of  separate  tenders,  will  be  indicated 


l)y  the  letter  "T"  in  place  of  the  hyphen.  Thus  a  double-end 
suburban  locomotive  with  a  two-wheel  leading  truck,  six 
drivers  and  a  six-wheel  rear  truck,  weighing  214,000  lbs.,  will 
be  represented  by  266T214.  .■::,■■■:■-:;::■:■■■ -'':'/-:^''''\,:-.:  ■-   . 

This  action  of  these  locomotive  builders  Is  to  be  commended. 
The  accompanying  dia^rajn  indicates  the  new  beside  the  old 
classification;  "=     ■ "  ";■  '^■■^■'  >^  ■  '■ '  :">^ .  '  ■•  >' . \:^  -:^~.  "  '' 
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LUNKENHE3MER    MECHANICAL    OIL    COi?; 


A  new  positive,  mechanically  operated  oil  cup  has  been  per- 
fected by  the  Lunkenheimer  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Oil  from  the  glass  reservoir  is  fed  to  a  small  pump  below, 
through  a  sight  feed  glass,  and  all  the  oil  which  comes  down 
must  necessarily  be  delivered  to  the  desired  destination.  The 
pump  is  driven  by  the  crankpin  mechanism  (H  and  G  in  the 
engraving)  and  the  piston  rod  E.  A  lever  (J)  is  driven  by  the 
fittings  attached  to  it,  and  the  ratchet  wheel  D  is  advanced  by 
a  certain  number  of  notches,  as  determined  by  the  stroke, 
which  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  fitting  K.  The  lubri- 
cator is  mounted  upon  a  stand  and  placed  in  a  convenient  loca- 


/ 


.s. 


LUNKE.NHEIMER    MECHANICAL    OIL    CUP. KHONT  VIKW. 

tion  where  it  may  be  driven  from  the  engine,  the  oil  pipe  being 
connected  from  the  tube  C  to  the  steam  chest  or  cylinder.  A 
check  valve  is  placed  in  the  oil  connection  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory working  of  the  device.  In  starting  the  engine,  if  more 
oil  is  desired,  the  ratchet-wheel  may  be  turned  by  hand.  The 
ratchet-wheel  and  pawls  are  of  hardened  tool  steel,  all  other 
metal  parts  being  of  hard  bronze  composition. 


Tests  at  partial  and  full  loads  have  been  made  by  Prof. 
Jacobus  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  upon  a  Rice  &  Sar- 
gent, cross-compound  condensing  engine  at  the  Brooklyn 
plant  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  engine  . 
had  20.03  and  40  by  42-in.  cylinders,  an  J  the  average  clearance 
in  the  cylinders  was  4  per  cent  for  the  high  pressure  and  6.8 
per  cent  for  the  low  pressure.  It  was  provided  with  a  reheat- 
ing coil  in  the  receiver  which  was  supplied  with  steam  at 
boiler  pressure.  The  condenser  was  of  the  Bulkley  pattern 
and  the  engine  drove  a  direct  connected  Bullock  generator, 
the  speed  being  120  rev.  per  min.  The  tests  sho^^'ed  a  water 
consumption  of  12.10  lbs.  per  horse-power-hour  at  627  horse- 
power and  12.75  lbs.  at  1,004  horse-power.  At  491  horse-power 
the  water  consumption  was  13.9  lbs.  and  at  339  horse-power  it 
was  14.58  lbs.  These  figures  represent  the  total  water  con- 
sumption, including  that  used  in  the  jackets  and  the  reheater 
coil.  The  complete  record  of  the  tests,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  calibration  of  the  electrical  measuring  instruments, 
io  continued  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Providence  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Providence,  R.  I,  >>      ;  ?; ;>  : 
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THE  SHARP  JOURNAL  BOX. 


The  journal  box  was  designed  and  patented  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sharp,  of  the  Armour  car  lines,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  trouble  from  hot  boxes.  It  is  constructed  with  a 
tight  lid,  which  is  held  tightly  dosed  i)y  a  spring  fitted  into 
the  lid  so  that  it  will  press  the  lid  against  its  seat,  and  yet 
when  the  lid  is  fully  open  the  spring  is  out  of  the  way  and 


It  is  of  unquestionably  far  greater  advantage  to  study  with 
an  instructor  than  by  the  correspondence  school  method, 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  any  one  desiring  instruction, 
who  can  have  access  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  same  instead  of  the  correspondence  method. 

The  building  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  Branch,  which  is 
the  oldest,  and  the  parent  of  all,  has  recently  been  sold,  and 
a  new  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  on  the  same 


Section  of  Box 


Dutail  of  LiJ 
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TIIH     SHAl:l"    JOl  It.NAI.     UOX. 


it  may  remain  open.  The  spring  is  straight  and  is  secured 
by  a  dovetail  bit  in  the  lid  itself.  The  engravings  illus- 
trate the  fitting  of  the  lid  against  the  projecting  top  of  the 
box  and  also  the  grooves  in  the  cover  at  the  sides.  These 
tend  to  keep  out  dust,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  hot  boxes.  To  prevent  dirt  from 
entering  the  box  at  the  inside  face,  the  dust  guard  slot  opens 
or.  the  under  side.  These  boxes  have  been  in  service  for 
.more  than  a  year,  giving  satisfactory  results.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  Holland  Company,  77  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Cnicago. 


EDUCATIONAL  |DEPARTMENTS    OF   THE  NEW  YORK 

CITY  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  educational  departments  of  the  various  New  York  City, 
branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  have  this 
season  met  with  large  enrollments  in  the  classes  in  which 
l)oth  day  and  evening  instruction  is  given  at  convenient  hours. 
Among  the  subjects  taught  are  the  following:  Arithmetic; 
algebra;  geometry;  free-hand,  architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing;     bookkeeping  and  commercial   law. 

The  courses  of  study  are  all  carefully  adapted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
higher  edutation,  but  who  wish  to  better  themselves  by  study 
outside  of  working  hours,  and  iiarticular  care  is  exercised 
for  the  individual  wants  of  each  studentj  A  large  portion  of 
the  enrollmejjt  in  the  mechanical  drawing  class  this  year  is 
from  the  ranks  of  practical  machinists,  metal  workers,  and 
even  tracers  from  draughting  offi<es,  who  find  the  demands  of 
the  times  to  require  of  them  their  best  efforts.  Also  many  of 
the  students  in  mechanical  drawing  are  those  who  have  had 
instruction  from  correspondence  schools  with  not  entirely 
satisfactory  results,  and  have  found  it  far  more  desirable  to 
work  with  the  assistance  of,  and  in  the  presence  of,  an 
Instructor, 


street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues.  It  is  to  cost 
when  completed  about  |850,000,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  complete  association  building  in  the  world.  In  this 
building  class  rooms  capable  of  accommodating  over  700  stu- 
dents in  day  and  evening  classes  will  be  arranged. 


The  ,  Vulcan  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  of 
Germany,  builders  of  the  'Krdnprinz  Wilhelm,"  the  "Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse"  and  others  of  the  trans-Atlantic  fleet  of 
the  North  German  TJyod  Steamship  Company,  has  selected  a 
new  location  for  its  shipbuilding  yard  and  works  on  the 
River  Elbe,  near  the  North  Sea.  The  company  has  for  some 
time  been  hampered  in  constructing  and  handling  the  mddern 
mammoth  .ocean  liners  at  its  former  works  at  Stettin,  on 
the  River  Oder,  by  the  shallow  draft  of  tne  water  in  the  latter 
river,  as  well  as  in  its  outlet,  the  Baltic  Sea  itself.  The  inten- 
tion is,  at  first,  to  build  only  the  large  vessels  at  the  new 
works,  the  engines  for. the  same,  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
boilers  also,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Stettin  works. 


A  remarkably  strong  recommendation  for  the  chilled  «ast- 
iron  carwheel  comes  from  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
It  appears  that  out  of  8,000  wheels  under  1,000  .^>0-ton  steel 
cars, built  for  that  road  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Coinpa'tiy 
btit  ♦>  wheels  were  found  to  be  defective  in  "21  months  of  con- 
tinuous service.  This  amounts  to  0.75  of  1  per  cent.  These 
and  other  interesting  figures  on  this  subject  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Streicher,  of  that  road,  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
.N'ew  York  Railroad  Club. 


An  air-lift  pumping  plant' using  the  Pohle  system  of  piping 
and  raising  water  267  ft.  is  described  in  a  recent  number  of 
ro)ni)r<'ss('d  Air.  The  plant  is  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  the  wells 
are  2,000  ft.  deep  and  the  discharge  is  at  the  rate  of  13G  gals, 
per  minute. 
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THE    STAR   IMPROVED    STEAM  ENGINE  INDICATOR. 


CAST-IRON    WHEELS    AND    BRAKESHOES. 


This  instrument  combines  good  features  of  other  instru- 
ments of  its  kind  with  a  number  of  valuable  new  ones.  Its 
frame  is  strong  and  rigid.  The  pencil  motion  is  of  the  well- 
known  Thompson  type,  which  was  selected  because  of  its  satis- 
afctory  features  of  rigdity  and  lightness.  The  spring  ter- 
minates in  a  ball,  as  in  all  instruments  of  the  Richards  type. 
The  cylinder  is  removable  from  the  frame,  and  is  steam- 
jacketed  to  prevent  unequal  expansion.  Instead  of  screwing 
into  the  outer  shell,  the  cap  is  threaded  into  the  interior  of 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  itself,  thus  securing  perfect  alignment 
of  the  piston-rod.  A  hard  rubber  covering  is  secured  to  the 
cap,  having  a  milled  edge,  this  material  being  non-conducting 
and  permitting  of  handling  without  the  least  discomfort.  An- 
other feature  of  this  kind  is  a  tube  to  conduct  away  the  steam 
and  hot  water  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  oper- 
ator's hand  will  not  be  burnt.  These  conveniences  are  sure  to 
be  appreciated.  To  adjust  the  height  of  the  pencil,  a  threaded 
swivel  head  is  provided  for  the  piston-rod,  and  the  atmosph.eric 


STAR  IMPKOVED  INDICATOR. 

line  may  be  brought  to  any  desired  location  on  the  card..  This 
instrument  has  an  improved  clutch  detent  attachment  and  a 
helical  spring  for  driving  the  drum.  By  a  few  easily  made 
thanges  the  insti-ument  may  be  changed  from  right  to  left 
liand.  The  Star  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  108  East  Ded- 
ham  street,  Boston,  are  the  manufacturers.  They  are  equipped 
with  machinery  and  have  expert  mechanics,  their  indicator* 
department  being  in  all  respects  upon  the  high  plane  of  their 
other  well-known  specialties. 


A  profit-sharing  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  The  com- 
pany will  carry  for  each  of  its  employees  who  has  been  in  its 
service  six  months,  and  whose  application  is  approved  by  the 
general  manager,  from  one  to  twenty-five  shares  of  the  com- 
pany's preferred  stock,  according  to  the  wages  or  salary  of 
the. employee.  An  initial  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  stock 
must  be  made,  followed  by  monthly  payments  of  the  same 
amount.  As  interest  on  the  deferred  payments  will  be  charged 
at  only  4  per  cent.,  and  the  stock  pays  7  per  cent.,  the  employees 
have  the  advantage  of  the  difference  of  3  per  cent. 


"Keep  down  the  braking  load  and  the  necessity  of  much 
braking  effort,  and  you  will  help  the  cast-iron  wheel;  increase 
either  the  speed  or  load,  or  both,  and  the  wheels  will  suffer  if 
they  are  not  proportionately  strengthened.  For  the  same 
amount  of  braking  in  the  same  period  of  time,  I  believe  that  a 
shoe  of  soft  cast-iron  will  heat  the  cast-iron  wheel  to  a  less 
extent  than  any  other  shoe  in  common  use,  for  the  reason  that 
considerable  heat  must  be  dissipated  in  the  particles  which  arfe 
thrown  off  the  shoe  in  an  incandescent  state.  Apparently  the 
softer  cast  iron  allows  the  passage  of  heat  through  the  body 
of  the  shoe,  whereas  the  more  ductile,  flowing  metals,  as 
wrought  iron  and  mild  steel,  as  well  as  the  harder  and  more 
dense  chilled  and  hard  cast  iron,  apparently  hold  back  the 
heat  and  maintain  a  higher  temperature  at  the  face  of  the  shoe 
and  consequently  a  higher  temperature  at  the*  wheel-face.  As 
brakshoe  makers,  our  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  retain- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  the  soft  cast-iron  effect  in  the  brake- 
shoe,  toughening  it  by  inserts  to  .resist  rapid  wear  as  well  as 
to  increase  the  grip  on  the  wheel.  We  have  been  comi>elled, 
however,  in  order  to  meet  to-day's  requirements,  to  reinforce 
the  cast-iron  body  by  the  addition  of  a  steel  back  as  a  safe- 
guard against  failure  in  the  shoe  by  cracking.  The  cast-iron 
wheel  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  reinforced  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  brakeshoe,  and. the  wheelmakers  can  only  add  more 
weight  in  the  rim  and  plate  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
metal.  The  records  of  test  on  cast-iron  wheels  under  the 
80,000-lb.  and  100,000-lb.  capacity  freight  cars  indicate  that  the 
cast-iron  wheel  of  to-day  is  equal  to  the  increased  demand 
when  the  braking  load  is  based  on  the  light  weight  of  the  car. 
What  will  happen'  to  the  cast-iron  wheel  from  the  brakeshoe 
acting  with  a  load  based  on  the  total  weight  of  the  loaded  c-ar 
is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided. 

"In  conclusion,  and  returning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
cast-iron  wheel  to  meet  to-day's  requirements  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  relation  between  the  brakeshoe  and  the  wheel,  the 
use  of  a  flanged  brakeshoe — bearing  on  the  wheel-tread  and 
flange,  the  shoe  supported  against  failure  by  a  steel  back — 
will  materially  assist  the  successful  operation  of  the  best  cast- 
iron  wheel  that  can  be  made." 

These  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Sargent,  read  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club.  The  paper  should  be  carefully  read  by  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  operation  of  trains  and  the  main- 
tenance of  equipment. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  GOOD  DRAFT  GEAR. 


I»  A  drawbar  of  the  strongest  material  to  resist  blows, 
jerks,  etc.,  with  secure  attachment  to  transmit  stresses  re- 
ceived. 

II.  Adequate  yielding  resistance  with  minimum  recoil,  se- 
curely htfused.iv;;  ••V  [..'■':'^'-': 

III.  Fixed  attachments  of  the  car  strong  and  well  designed 
for  ease  of  inspection  of  tlie  gear,  and  well  secured  to  the  car 
so  as  to  distribute  and  dispose  of  all  stresses  as  advantageously 
as  possible. — Mr.  E.  M.  Herr,  in  a  paper  before  the  Railway 
Club  of  Pittsburgh.    Wv;  >  v^ 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Locomotives :  Simple,  Compound  and  Electric.  By  H.  C.  Reagan, 
Locomotive  Engineer.  Fourth  Edition.  578  "pp..  Illustrated. 
.John  Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  Nineteenth  street.  New  York.  1902. 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  author  is  a  locomotive  engineer  and  writer  for   locomotive 

engineers    and    firemen.      He   describes    boilers,   cylinders,    frames, 

rods,  valve  motion,  the  compound   locomotive,  safety  valves,  in 
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jectors  an«l  hoilrr  fittings,  air  brakon,  and  an  api»on«lix  is  devoted 
to  the  electric  locomotive.  With  few  cxccptiont;.  he  contents  him- 
self with  descriptions  and  does  not  pet  down  into  the  impc^rtant 
prinoiplos.  A  large  amount  of  the  matter  is  already  available  from 
manufacturers'  catalogues.  s,  , 

That  thus  book  is  in  its  fourth  edition  indicat^$  that  it  has  had  a 
goo«l  reception,  but  to  the  reviewer  this  appears  to  be  for  lack  of  a 
better  bfX)k  rather  than  because  of  gn-at  merit  in  itself.  It  con- 
tains new  matter,  but  does  not  reflect  the  most  important  progress 
of  tho  locomotive  since  the  appearance  of  the  previous  edition. 
Its  value  lies  chiefly  in  a  presentation  of  descrijitions  of  various 

♦  systems  of  compounding,  in  suggestions  with  respect  to  emergency 
Ti'pairs  for  cases  of  breakdown.  aii<l  in  an  elouicntary  discussi<m  of 
•electric  liH-omotives,  supplemented  by  engravings  of  a  number  of 
such  lo*^)motives.  The  good  features  of  the  book  are  prominent, 
'hut  ifh*'y  stand  out  from  a  lot  of  matter  much  of  which  is  old  atid 
indifferently  presented.  The  locomotive  is  worthy  of  the  best  work 
•of  which  any  author  is  capable,  and  this  book  should  be  revised  and 
TOmpleted.  It  should  be  brought  up  to  date  with  respect  to  present 
tendencies  of  design.  A  lot  of  obsolete  matter  should  be  discarded 
and  present  day  practice  presented  in  its  place.  The  probable 
reason  why  we  have  no  satisfactory  book  on  the  locomotive  is  that 

_  in  order  to  be  up  to  date  such  a  work  needs  to  be  completely  re- 
vised every  few  years.  In  spite  of  these  criticisms  we  arc  glad  to 
see  any  book  upon  the  locomotive.  Engineers  and  firemen  are 
eager  students  and  faithful  readers.  Thoy  should  therefore  have 
the  best  that  can  be  produced. 

History  of  the  Nottin^h.-tm  vN:  I.lncoiu  Itailway  -a  i»aper  by 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Stretton.  of'Saxo  Coburg  House.  Leicester,  Eng- 
l.-iml. — Tlie  autlior  traces  the  history  of  this  road  froiu  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Midland  liailway  in  lS4i.  the  line  of  which  was. 
e.\lende<l.  by  advice  of  George  Stephenson,  .to  Nottingham  and 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Stretton  is  to  be  commended  for  his  faithfulness  in 
placing  on  i\><-ord  many  i>ortions  of  the  important  early  liisi.uy 
of  railroad  <levylopnu>nt  which  would  otherwise  be  forgotten  and 
concealed  by  the,  swift  progress  of  transportation.  In  connection 
with  the  account  the  author  says:  "Finally,  the  Jessop  'edge- 
i-.iil-\vay'  irom  I.<oughl)orough  to  Nani)antan  was  opened  in  June, 
17St>,  being  the  tii-st  line  upon  which  llie  inside  flanged  wheel  was 
n.sed.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Jessop  first  decided  to  have  an  outside 
gauge  of  5  ft.  and  then  changed  to  an  inside  gauge  without  alter- 
ing the  rails  is.  of  conr.se,  the  rea.'^on  why  we  to-day  have  a  gauge 
of  4  ft.  N'.;.  ins.  In  other  wonls.  it  is  ."»  ft.  less  tjie  width  of 
two  of  Jes.M>p's  rails.  All  mmlern  railway  vehicles,  it  is  common 
knowledge,  have  a  flange  upon  the  Inner  side,  and  it  is  equally 
crtain  that  without  the  flange  railway  traffic  would  be  impossi- 
ble, as  the  Outram  idea  of  a  ledge  upon  the  rail  to  keep  the  wheels 
upon  the  track  would  be  useless  for  other  than  horse  traction,  or 
a  spee<l  of  more  tlian  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Jessop's 
great  invention  was,  therefore,  in  1788  to  introduce  and  make  at 
the  r>utterley  works  the  flaiigofl  wheel  and  the  edge  rail.  The  fact 
that  William  Jessop  was  the  inventor  of  tie  flanged  wheel,  and 
that  he,  by  placing  the  flange  inside,  made  the  railway  gauge  4  ft. 
8li  ins.,  lis  it  is  at  present,  is  an  interesting  point  in  railway  his- 
tory, and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  .some  of  the  original  rails 
are  preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Leicester 
Museum  and  at  the  ^ughborough  Free  Library..  Thus,  at  Lough- 
lK>rough  originafted  two  most  important  iiiveniions,  viz.,  the  etlge 
railway  and  th^;^  4  f>t.  8'2-in.  railway  gauge,  which  latter  gauge 
has  bix^ome  aluuist   universal." 


Of  a  large  number  of  calendars  re<-eive<l  this  year  from  manu- 
facturing concerns,  two  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  one  from 
the  r.rady  Kniss  Company  and  the  other  from  the  American 
Steam  Gauge  and  \alve  .Manufacturing  Company.  Both  of  these 
are  unusually  arti.stic  and  attractive. 


"I'rani's  of  Different  Kin<ls"'  i.«(  the  title  of  a  handsomely 
printtHi  pamphlet  received  from  Maris  Brothers.  IMiiladelphia. 
builders  of  hand  and  electric  traveling  cranes.  In  a  few  pages  of 
well-written  description,  accompanied  by  engAivings,  the  reader 
finds,  the  product  of  the  company,  and  its  purposes,  presented  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  his  time  and  trouble.  This  pamphlet 
is  from  the  advertising  shop  of  Clarence  P.  Day,  140  Nassau 
street.  New  York.  Its  unique  character  and  attractive  appear- 
ance cannot  fail  to  compel  careful  examination  by  those  into 
whose  hands  i^  comes. 


The  board  of  directors  or  the  Allis-Chaluiers  Company,  in  a 
meeting  held  January  15,  de<lare«l  the  regular  <iuarferly  dividen«l 
on  the  preferred  stock.  i 

Mr.  J.  W.  Duntley,  president  of  the  Clii<i:i,:;<>  I'neHiiiatie  Tool 
< 'oinpany,  gave  a  baii(|uet  at^  the  Union  League  Club,  Clii<irgo, 
January  12.  to  the  representatives  of  the  company  in  the  Unite<l 
States  and  Ciinada.  It  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  busillesH 
meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  se<'ond  atinual  gathering  of  these 
representatives  in  Chicago.  Mr.  J.  W.  Duntley  rweived  a  loving 
cup  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Duntley  a  handsome  watch  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sales  department  of  the  company.  In  connection 
wiih  the  meeting,  a  committee /of  the  directors  visited  all  of  the 
plants  on  a  trip  of  inspection.  It  was  evident  that  greatly  en- 
larged facilities  miust  be  provided  to  meet  the  immediate  demand 
tor  increased  product., 

Tlie  .Vmerican  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  distributed 
an  illustrated  circular  (Jescribing  the  heating  i>lant  for  the  Natural 
Food  Company.  Niagara  Fnlls,  N.  Y..  in  which  the  "A.  P..  C." 
system  is  employed.  The  builditig  is  4«'».'{  ft.  long,  and  in  all  has 
tin  area  of  O'y  acres  of  floor  space.  The  heating  system  suiiplies 
4.."><K).(X)0  cu.  ft.  of  volume  with  a  change  of  air  every  15  minutes, 
and  in  some  portions  every  TVi  minutes.  Three  200-in.  steel-plate 
fans  are  employed. 


The  Pedrick  &  Ayer  Company,  for  a  great  many  years  located  at 
IMiiladelphia.  Pa.,  have  removed  to  Plainfield.  N.  J.,  and  are  now 
occupying  their  new  works  which  they  have  .iiust  complete<l.  the 
main  building  of  which  is  400  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide,  with  in- 
ilependcnt  power-house,  blacksmith  shop,  pattern  shop  and  pattern 
storage.  This  new  shop  has  lK>en  equlppeil  with  electric  traveling 
cranes  and  modern  tools  so  as  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  largely 
increased  <lemand  for  their  standard  goods,  for  which  they  have 
made  smh  a  reputation,  consisting  of  air  coinpressoi*s,  air  hoists, 
pneumatic  riveters,  and  special  railroad  tools.  Their  selling  office 
is  at  STi-ST-Sn  Liberty  street.  New  York  City. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  built  1..532  locomotives  in  the 
year  1002.  1,375  in  1901  and  1,217  in  1000.  The  best  .year  prior 
to  1900  was  1890,  with  an  output  of  94t»  locomotives.  Of  the 
l..'».">2  built  last  year  74  were  electric.  J24  were  compounds  and 
•_'.")  were  fitted  to  burn  oil.  The  number  built  for  export  was  1«). 
Owing  to  the  demand  at  home  the  number  exported  was  very  much 
smaller  than  usual. 


The  I'hosphor-Bronze  Smelting  Company  (Limited),  2200  Wash- 
ington avenue,  l'hilf\delnhia,  have  Lssu«>d  a  newly  revised  price 
list.  No.  21.  of  their  well-known  "Elephant  Brand"'  pho,sphor- 
bronze.  It  is  stated  that  this  company  is  constantly  adding  to 
and  improving  its  facilities  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
their  jiroduct.  The  pamnhlet  gives  sizes  and  thicknesses  of  phas- 
plior  bronze  sheet  metal,  wire,  circles,  vms,  wire  ropes,  ingots, 
ciistings,  alloys  and  "hardenings."  Those  using  this  niateri.il 
should  procure  this  revised  list  of  prices  and  secure  the  latest 
discount. 


The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
have  appointed  the  Republic  Railway  Appliance  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  as  their  agents  for  the  Southwest.  Mr.  E.  S.  Marshall  is 
president  of  the  latter  company,  and  from  his  exnerienc^  as  sui)er- 
intendent  of  motive  power  of  several  important  roads  i*s  specially 
well  (iiialilied  to  present  the  merits  of  this  staybolt  iron.  He  has 
ii.sed  "carloads"  of  it  himself.  The  manufacturers  of  this  (irodnet, 
in  ji  re«ent  communication,  .say:  "We  are  jdeased  to  aiiuouue(>  Ihat 
the  year  just  closed  has  been  the  banner  year  for  us  and  the  out- 
look for  100;;  is  still  better.  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  iron  is  fast  in- 
creasing in  favor  owing  to  its  many  advantages  over  the  .solid  or 
drilled  boit.  We  furnish  solid  staybolt  iron  made  of  the  sama  high 
grade,  dofible  refined  charcoal  iron,  as  the  hollow,  to  those  who 
prefer  solid  material." 


VANTED. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 
SHOP  WANTED.— A  bright,  active  man  as  assistant  super- 
intendeni  in  Canadian  shop ;  must  be  a  good  organizer,  able  to 
manage  men,  and  experienced  in  locomotive  building.  This  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  an  ambitious,  capable  man.  .Vpi)ly, 
stating  age,  experience,  and  salary  expecte<l.  Applications  will  be 
regarded  as  strictly  confidential.    Address  "Locomotive,"'  this  office. 


/^ 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


BT   B.    H.    80ULE. 


II. 


GENEBAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 


Before  taking  up  the  different  departments  in  detail  it 
w  ould  be  well  to  consider  those  more  general  questions  which, 
in  a  problem  of  shop  design,  always  precede  the  actual  map- 
ping out  of  the  several  buildings.  The  location  is  the  first  of 
these,  and  it  naturally  becomes  fixed  at  what  might  be  called, 
in  a  transportation  sense,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  district 
or  system  to  be  served.  This  is  always  a  terminal  or  division 
point,  and  often  a  junction  point  as  well.  This  consideration 
usually  outweighs  the  question  of  labor  and  material  supply, 
which  otherwise  would  be  the  determining  factor.  It  seldom 
lias  happened  that  shops  were  designed  first,  and  a  correspond- 
ing plot  of  land  purchased  subsequently;  on  the  contrary,  rail- 
way companies  have  usually  anticipated  the  actual  planning 
of  new  shops  by  acquiring  available  property  adjacent  to  their 
right  of  way  and  otherwise  favorably  located.  This  has  some- 
times resulted  in  extremes,  such  as  a  nearly  square  tract  of 
land,  or,  on  the  contrary,  a  long,  narrow  strip.  The  former 
rondition  is  found  at  the  Burnside  (111.)  plant  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  the  latter  exists  at  the  Horwich  shops 
of  the  Lancashire  "V^  Yorkshire  Railway  of  England.  Either 
condition  is  a  restraint  on  the  free  grouping  of  buildings  and 
arrangement  of  track  approaches;  at  both  places  very  clever 
solutions  have  been  found,  however.  The  ratio  of  length  to 
breadth  in  a  plot  of  ground  thus  reserved  for  shop  purposes 
should  preferably  fall  between  these  extreme  limits.  The 
acreage  should  be  liberally  ample,  and  when  the  exact  layout 
plan  has  been  decided  on,  and  space  reserved  for  all  possiole 
extension,  the  surplus  land,  if  any,  may  be  disposed  of.  In 
such  a  case,  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the  property  sold, 
and  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  thus  guaranteed,  to  a 
certain  extent.  Access  to  a  group  of  shop  buildings  by  other 
means  than  railway  tracks  being  desirable,  a  public  road  (if 
one  does  not  already  exist)  should  be  laid  out  along  one  edge 
of  the  property.  Gifts  of  land  for  shop  purposes,  or  contribu- 
tions towards  its  cost,  should  not  be  too  hastily  accepted;  title 
to  such  lands  may  come  into  question  later  on,  if  the  railroad 
company  modifies  its  manner  of  using  the  same.  Two  such 
cases,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  have  occurred  on 
American  railways  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  shop  site  having  been  chosen  and  the  land  provided,  the 
character  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  In  the  completed 
plant  must  be  determined  or  assumed.  This  will  usually 
<  rystallize  out  into  a  certain  number  of  locomotives  and  cars, 
passenger  and  freight,  to  be  maintained,  or  built,  or  both,  per 
>init  of  time,  usually  per  month.  It  is  safer  to  proportion  the 
f'liops  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  output  likely  to  be  required 
fluring  any  one  month  of  the  year,  than  it  is  to  work  on  the 
oasis  of  assuming  the  monthly  output  to  be  simply  one-twelfth 
of  the  desired  yearly  output.  The  trend  of  organization,  re- 
Bultmg  from  the  general  experience  of  railways,  being  towards 
•merging  the  locomotive  and  car  departments  under  one  con- 
♦    trol,  the  typical  railway  central  repair  plant  will  comprise  all 


of  the  several  shops  which  are  required  in  either  connection. 
Separate  locomotive  and  car  repair  plants  may,  of  course,  be 
justified  where  work  of  each  kind  is  prosecuted  on  a  large 
scale,  or  on  account  of  special  or  local  considerations.  In  the 
more  general  case  of  the  combined  shop,  however,  certain  of 
the  departments  can  be  used  jointly  for  both  locomotive  and 
car  work;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  storehouse,  the  machine 
shop,  the  smith  shop,  the  foundry,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  the 
paint  shop.  This  list  of  joint  shops  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
great  economy  can,  in  general,  be  accomplished  by  the  conceii- 
tratlon  of  the  work  of  locomotive  and  car  repairs  into  one 
group  of  buildings,  as  otherwise  at  least  five  of  these  six  sub- 
departments  (the  foundry  being  possibly  excepted)  would 
have  t6"-b«  duplicated.  When  there  is  but  one  such  group  of 
buildings,  yard  service,  whether  by  switching  engine  or  labor- 
ing gang,  can  also  be  economized. 

One-story  buildings  are  always  to  be  preferred  if  concentra- 
tion does  not  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Day  lighting  and  internal 
transportation  are  both  easier  to  accomplish  in  one-story  struc- 
tures. The  only  exception  to  the  general  principle  is  in  the 
case  of  those  few  departments  where  the  work  is  light,  such 
as  the  tin  shop  and  the  upholstery  shop.  The  oflBce  and  store- 
house buildings  may  be,  and  generally  are,  of  two-story  con- 
struction, however.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  artificial  lighting,  under  present  conditions,  is  so 
cheap  and  satisfactory  that  the  shutting  off  of  daylight  does 
not  reduce  output  as  much  as  in  the  old  days  of  oil  lamps  and 

torches.  ''   'J    -    "    .^^v- 

Having  determined  the  number  of  departments  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  each  must  be 
considered  separately  and  the  essential  dimensions  fixed  upon; 
but  the  grouping  *tind  relative  arrangement  of  departments 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  Labor  saving  devices  are 
of  first  importance  as  features  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
original  design  of  a  building;  next  in  importance  is  the  pro- 
viding of  such  facilities  of  every  sort  as  will  guarantee  that 
the  labor  which  cannot  be  saved  but  must  be  expended  shall 
be  used  and  applied  under  conditions  of  maximum  eflBciency 
and  economy.  The  logic  by  which  improvement- investments 
are  justified  is  simply  a  satisfactory  demonstration  that  inter- 
est depreciation  and  repairs  will  totalize  less  than  the  wages 
of  unassisted  labor  would  have  amounted  to  in  accomplishing 
the  same  result.  A  very  satisfactory  rule  which  is  in  use  on 
one  of  our  western  lines  is  that  any  proposed  improvement 
which  will  save  labor  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  of  Its  cost 
will  be  favorably  considered.  The  credit  of  this  company  being 
on  a  3  pep  cent,  basis,  it  is  argued  that  such  a  transaction  is 
virtually  k  7  per  cent,  investment. 

Each  building  having  thus  been  worked  out  as  a  problem  by 
itself,  the  grouping  and  layout  can  be  considered.  The  evolu- 
tion of  recent  years  has  tended  towards  bringing  together 
under  one  roof  such  departments  as  are  mutually  dependent 
on  one  another,  and  have  a  continuous  interchange  of  ma- 
terials. The  smith  shop  and  the  foundry  are  generally  isolated 
on  account  of  the  smoke  and  dust  which  results  from  their 
operation.  Buildings  which  must  be  separated,  but  which 
house  departments  which  are  dependent  upon  one  another, 
should  be  kept  as  close  together  as  possible.  Modern  practice 
tends  toward  restricting  such  Inter-shop  space  to  from  40  ' 
to  60  ft.  While  due  regard  must  be  given  to  the  question 
of  fire  risk.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  exclusively  dominate 
the  situation,  as  in  a  recent  case  on  an  eastern  trunk  line 
where  an  insurance  company  which  had  issued  a  blanket 
policy  notified  the  railroad  company  that  a  proposed  new 
erecting  shop  must  not  be  within  100  ft  of  any  adjacent 
building.  >/;.;"■" 

A  prime  requisite  In  planning  railway  shops  is  that  the  pre- 
liminary work  shall  be  done  by  some  one  who  has  become 
familiar,  by  actual  experience,  with  the  operation  of  such 
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Bhops.  The  architect  has  no  legitimate  place  in  this  prelim- 
inary work,  and  his  services,  if  needed  at  all,  may  be  availed 
of  when  structural  details  and  embellishments  require  atten- 
tion. But  the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  civil  engineer  can 
cope  with  the  bulk  of  the  problems  involved. 


AMERICAN   ENGINEER  TESTS. 


Locomotive   Draft  Appliances. 


BEPOBT  BY  PBOFESSOB  W.  F.  M.  GOSS. 


SECTION  VI. 


DISCUSSION    OF    BESULTS. 


/Continued  from  page  "iH.)  * 
35. — A  Basis  of  Comparison. — In  outlining  the  tests,  it  was 
proposed  to  base  all  comparisons  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  jet, 
and  efficiency  was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  back  pressure  to  draft 
(See  paragraph  5).  The  assumption  of  such  a  measure  is 
based  upon  the  tact  that  the  result  which  is  sought  by  the  use 
of  any  combination  of  draft  appliances  is  a  reduction  of  pres- 
sure within  the  front-end,  and  that  the  force  effecting  such 
a  reduction  of  pressure  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  of  steam 


the  series  of  experiments  under  consideration,  were  not  sucL 
as  affected  the  back-pressure.  A  change  in  the  diameter  of 
the  exhaust  tip  would  have  done  this,  but  through  the  presen; 
work  a  fixed  diameter  of  tip  was  employed.  All  this  being 
true,  it  appears  that  effects  resulting  from  changes  in  th«- 
front-end  mechanism,  such  as  were  involved  by  the  experi- 
ments under  consideration,  are  quite  as  well  shown  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  draft  values  as  by  a  comparison  of  efficiency 
values.  Moreover,  the  draft  values  involve  a  single  observa- 
tion made  under  conditions  favorable  to  accuracy,  and  conse- 
quently they  supply  a  better  basis  for  comparison  than  effi- 
ciendy,  which  depends  on  two  observations,  one  of  which  is 
rather  difficult  to  obtain  with  accuracy.  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  has  seemed  wise  to  depart  from  the  Original 
outline  which  requires  that  comparisons  be  based  on  efficiency, 
and  adopt  a  new  plan  by  virtue  of  which  comparisons  shall  be 
based  on  draft  alone.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  the  work 
which  follows,  this  ha3  been  done,  though  in  the  tabulated 
statement  of  data,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  compare  the  results  herewith  presented  with  those  obtained 
by  other  experimenters,  values  for  efficiencies  are  presented 
for  each  test.  ' 

Thus  far,  however,  justification  for  basing  comparisons  on 
dYaft  rather  than  upon  the  ratio  of  back-pressure  to  draft, 
rests  entirely  upon  assertions  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
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in  the  passage  between  the  cylinders  and  the  exhaust  tip. 
The  maintenance  of  considerable  pressures  in  the  exhaust 
passages  tends  to  reduce  the  economic  performance  of  the  en- 
gine, hence  it  is  desired  that  the  necessity  for  such  pressures 
be,  so  far  as  practicable,  avoided.  The  proposed  meas\ire  of 
efficiency  takes  all  this  into  account,  for  by  its  use  that  arrainge- 
ment  of  apparatus  which  will  give  a  desired  reduction  of 'pres- 
sure in  the  front-end  in  return  for  the  least  back-pressure  will 
be  the  most  efficient.  Such  a  conception  is  perfectly  logical. 
It  is  not  new,  but  on  the  contrary  is  one  which  has  been  many 
times  employed  in  the  study  of  draft  appliances. 

The  preceding  statement  is  general  in  its  application.  It 
applies  not  only  to  the  tests  under  consideration  but  to  all 
tests  which  may  be  made  for  the  pu-rpose  of  determining  the 
value  of  this  or  that  draft  appliance.  It  happens,  however, 
that  in  the  experiments  under  consideration,  the  exhaust  tip 
was  of  the  same  size  for  all  tests.  Furthermore,  it  appears 
as  one  of  the  significant  results  obtained  from  the  tests  that  a 
change  in  the  height  of  the  exhaust-pipe  does  not  affect  the 
back-pressure  by  a  measurable  amount.  Consequently,  so  far 
as  the  present  study  is  concerned,  the  back-pressure  for  any 
given  condition  of  running  appears  as  a  constant;  and  the 
efficiency  which,  in  the  general  case,  is  a  function  of  both 
back-pressure  and  draft,  is  left  to  depend  upon  draft  alone. 
In  other  words,  the  changes  which  were  made  in  the  stack 
and  exhaust-pipe  arrangement,  in  the  process  of  carrying  out 


definite  relation  between  draft  and  back-pressure,  the  truth  of 
which  it  will  now  be  well  to  consider. 

36. — Relation  Between  Draft  and  Back-Pressure  as  Dis- 
closed by  Tests. — It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  changes 
in  the  stack  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  back-pres- 
sure, but  it  has  not  before  been  shown  that  an  increase  of 
30  ins.  in  the  length  of  the  exhaust  pipe  would  produce 
no  measurable  change  in  back-pressure.  A  direct  comparison 
of  back-pressures  as  obtained  from  different  lengths  of  exhaust 
pipes  under  similar  conditions  of  running,  is  presented  as  Fig. 
30.  In  these  diagrams,  the  nozzle  heights  are  plotted  along  the 
horizontal  axis,  the  verticals  representing  back-pressure.  Ob- 
served back-pressures  are  denoted  by  circles,  and  the  mean 
values  of  the  back-pressure  obtained  by  averaging  all  of  the 
observed  values  taken  during  the  tests,  with  each  of  the  seven 
heights  of  nozzle,  are  represented  by  full  lines.  The  result  of 
such  a  comparison  shows  that  none  of  the  average  values  vary 
from  the  mean  of  all  values  by  more  than  6  per  cent,  and, 
considering  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  reliable 
readings  of  the  back-pres§ur^  gauges,  it  is  entirely  justifiable 
to  assume  that  the  straight^lines  drawn  as  indicated  in  the 
figure  referred  to  fairly  represent  the  true  back  pressuie. 

The  usual  formula  for  efficiency,  as  already  defined,  is 

D         1 
E  =  —  —  —  D 
P  P 


^ 
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in  which  E  Is  the  efficiency,  D  the  draft,  and  p  the  back-pres- 
sure. But  it  has  just  been  shown  that  for  any  given  cut-off 
and  speed,  the  tests  under  consideration  show  the  back-pres- 

!  1 

sure  p,  to  be  constant.       Hence  —  is  a  constant,  and  E  in  the 

P 
equation  is  directly  proportional  to  D,  which  is  mathematical 
proof  that  comparisons  based  on  draft  will  have  the  same 
significance  as  those  based  on  efficiency. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  preceding  demonstra- 
tion does  not  appeal,  the  fact  may  be  made  to  appear  more  sim- 
ple when  shown  graphically  as  Fig.  31.  In  this  figure,  the 
draft  curves  obtained  with  a  given  nozzle  (No.  5)  and  the  sev- 
eral heights  of  stack  at  speeds  of  twenty  and  forty  miles  per 
hour,  are  plotted  and  drawn  as  full  lines.  Above  these  draft 
turves  are  values  representing  efficiency  calculated  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  from  observed  data  with  results  represented 
by  solid  dots.  Ttiese  are  to  be  compared  with  corresponding 
points  obtained  by  multiplying  draft  values  by  a  constant, 
based  on  the  average  back-pressure,  with  results  indicated  by 
circles  on  or  near  the  efficiency  curves.  A  very  close  agree- 
ment between  the  two  sets  of  points  is  thus  disclosed.  A  simi- 
lar presentation  involving  data  from  another  height  of  nozzle 
(No.  ())  ;M<Li^iother  stack  (No.  7)  is  presented  as  Fig.  32, 
and  anx'W/^k' experimental  data  similarly  plotted  will  give 
Bubstantiali jf  The  same  results.  It  is  evident  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  'diagrams  (Figs.  31  and  32)  that  the  efficiency! 
curves  and  draft  curves  are  substantiaHy  identical  in  form! 
and  hence  values  represented  by  one  aTe  proportional  to  cor- 
responding values  represented  by  the  other.  As  a  means  by 
which  to  compare  results  of  tests,  therefore,  either  may  be 
used  with  equal  advantage,  and  for  reasons  which  have  al- 
ready been  stated,  use  will  be  made  of  the  draft  in  the  discus- 
sion which  is  to  follow. 

37.— A  Study  of  Results  by  Means  of  Plotted  Curves.— Hav- 
ing presented  the  data  obtained  from  the  tests  of  stacks,  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  proceed  at  once  with 
n.  presentation  of  conclusions  derived  therefrom.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  by  certain  gentlemen  whofTiave  assisted 
In  the  advancement  of  the  work  that  there  should  be  some 
diagrammatic  presentation  of  the  results.  It  has  been  urged 
that  such  a  presentation  would  permit  the  effect  of  the  various 
changes  to  be  at  once  seen  and  would  g've  at  a  glance  a  meas- 
ure of  relative  values.  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion, 
and  with  the  ^ssent  of  the  A.mkkkan  Em.inkkk,  such  an  ex- 
hibit is  herewith  presented.     (Figs.  33  to  88.)  /:\:  "    ' 

With  reference  to  this  exhibit,  the  following  should  be  noted. 
First,  that  all  curves  are  plotted  in  terms  of  draft  as  meas- 
ured in  inches  of  water  and  stack  diameters.  As  four  differ- 
ent heights  of  stacks  were  employed,  there  are  four  series  of 
curves  for  each  height  of  nozzle,  and  as  seven  heights  of  noz- 
zles were  employed,  there  are  twenty-eight  diagrams  for  each 
lorm  of  stack.  Each  group  of  four  figures  represents  all  dia- 
meters of  stacks  for  a  given  nozzle.  Figures,  therefore,  from 
S3  to  60,  Inclusive,  represent  straight  stacks  and  Figs.  61  to  88, 
Inclusive,  represent  taper  stacks. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  INFLUENCE   OF  TIME  ELEMENT    ON    MECHANI- 
CAL AND  TRANSPORTATION  MATTERS. 


BT    H.    T.    HEBB, 


The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  found  it 
ncH-essary  to  provide  a  special  organization  to  conduct  its  ex- 
tensive electrical  application  in  and  near  New  York  City.  This 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  a  commission  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Wilgus,  fifth  vice-president;  Messrs.  B.  J.  Arnold,  F.  J. 
Sprague,  George  Gibbs.  and  A.  M.  Waitt.  Mr.  E.  B.  Katte, 
ele<trical  engineer,  will  have  charge  of  the  electrical  and  me- 
'  hanical  work  and  will  report  to  the  commission.  Mr.  Katte 
IS  succeeded  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the  chief  engineer's  de- 
I'artment  of  the  road  by  Mr.  A.  .1.  Slade.  who  will  have  charge 
<»f  the  work  in  connection  with  heating,  lighting,  power  plants, 
and  fuel  and  water  supply  stations. 


MASTER    MECHANIC,    NORFOLK   &   WESTERN   RAILWAY, 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  "Ton  Mil* 
Statistics"  and  voluminous  data  have  been  and  are  now  pre- 
pared on  this  subject  for  the  information  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  railways  and  for  current  reports  for  the  general 
public.  'v-^;.;'^; 

Until  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  records  of  perform- 
ance were  generally  based  on  engine  mileage  in  relation  to 
mechanical  matters  and  train  mileage  in  relation  to  transporta- 
tion matters.  The  use  of  the  ton  mile  for  statistics  may  be 
said  to  be  of  recent  origin,  or  at  least  its  adaptation  to  general 
statistics  has  existed  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  That 
ton  mileage  is  of  more  value  in  studying  operating  statistics 
than  either  the  engine  mile  or  train  mile,  in  recognizing  effi- 
cient operation,  in  giving  a  fairer  comparison  and  a  truer 
measure  of  what  the  road  has  done,  will  not,  I  think,  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Analyzing  a  few  current  terms  familiar  to  most  railway  men 
and  determining  a  unit  of  measure  for  general  comparison, 
which  shall  combine  the  various  elements  entering  strictly  Into 
the  movements  which  occur  on  railroads  in  general,  leads  to 
the  following  discussion. 

We  require  for  our  major  premises  these  considerations: 

First — Assume  the  railway  established  and  that  mainten- 
ance of  the  permanent  way  shall  not  be  considered. 

Second — Traffic  cannot  be  moved  without  the  expenditure  of 
power. 

Third — Power  involves  three  elements,  viz.,  force,  distance 
and  time. 

Fourth — Work  involves  two  elements,  viz.,  force  and  dis- 
tance. 

Fifth — The  commodity  In  which  a  railway  deals  Is  the  mov- 
ing of  traffic-  v-.">.;^    r    i  ;:-:s:..,.  ■     v-v'; 


Sixth — The  cost  of  fuel  a^d  ^agGS  of  train  and  engine  men 
constitutes  a  majority  of  the  expenses  of  moving  traffic,  super- 
vision of  conducting  transportation  representing  but  a  small 
percentage.  .:    .-[     > 

Seventh — Cost  of  fuel  and  wages  of  train  and  engine  men  1> 
variable,  dependent  on  the  traffic  moved  and  the  time. 

Eighth — Cost  of  supervision  is  practically  constant,  between 
wide  limits,  i.  e.,  independent  of  traffic  moved. 

Ninth — Independent  of  the  maintenance  of  equipment, 
which  should  vary  almost  directly  as  the  traffic  moved  and  the 
time,  efficient  operation  will  obtain  when  the  greatest  traffic 
is  moved  with  the  least  expenditure  for  fuel  and  wages  of  train 
and  engine  men  with  a  proper  relation-  to  the  time  of  move- 
ment of  the  traffic. 

In  considering  the  probable  capacity  of  a  railway  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  two  things  are  of  vital  importance,  viz.,  the  mo- 
tive power  and  equipment.  Recent  conditions  on  many  roads 
have  indicated  that  the  traffic  was  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
facilities  of  power  and  equipment  to  move  it,  and  it  has  not 
been  uncommon  for  railway  officers',  in  general  to  hear  the 
terms  "Shortage  of  power"  and  "Shortage  of  equipment."  En- 
gines have  frequently  been  loaded  beyond  capacity  in  the  at- 
tempt to  move  freight  when  equipment  was  obtainable,  with 
consequent  serious  delays.  Employees  have  spent  long  hours 
on  the  road  to  prevent  congestion,  working  on  the  last  end  of 
their  trips  with  only  half  a  will,  making  the  movement  of  their 
trains  probably  less  expeditious  than  if  they  had  a  pecuniary 
incentive  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  the  terminal  with  m 
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heavy  tonnage  as  could  be  handled  and  with  as  rapid  dispatch 
as  possible. 

Recent  conditions  have  naturally  given  large  figures  on  the 
ton  mile  basis,  as  the  element  of  time  is  eliminated  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  indeed  on  the  present  basis  of  pay  for  train  and  engine 
men,  economy  in  operation  is  obtained  unless  the  hours  on  the 
road  are  so  excessive  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  running  such 
trains,  per  1,000  ton  miles,  due  to  overtime  made  by  the  crews. 

What  would  be  the  result  as  shown  by  ton  mile  statistics  if 
the  element  of  time  were  considered,  and  how  would  this  affect 
the  wages  of  the  men  handling  the  trains  and  the  movement 
of  traffic  and  equipment  for  the  public  and  the  road? 

Assume,  for  example,  one  division  of  a  railway  100  miles  in 
length  and  equipped  with  certain  Class  A  engines,  rated  at 
1.000  tons. 

Case  I. — Train  and  engine  crew  A  can  take  with  a  Class  A 
engine  1,000  tons  over  a  100-mile  division  in  10  hours. 

Case  II. — Train  and  engine  crew  B  can  take  with  a  Class  A 
engine  1,000  tons  over  the  same  division»in  8  hours.  Obviously 
the  ton  mileage  of  both  trains  (100,000-ton  miles)  is  identical, 
as  is  also  the  engine  and  train  mileage.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  as  to  which  crew  has  done  the  better  work,  assuming 
the  dispatching  and  other  conditions  the  same  in  both  cases. 
• ...  Case  III. — Suppose  train  and  engine  crew  C  takes  the  same 
tonnage  over  the  same  division,  under  similar  conditions,  in 
12  hours. 

In  Case  III.  the  ton  mileage  (100,000-ton  miles)  is  the  same 
as  in  Cases  I.  and  II.,  but  the  cost  to  the  railway  company  per 
1,000-ton  miles  is  greater  for  wages  in  Case  III.  than  in  Cases 
I.  or  II.,  assuming  that  the  crews  draw  overtime  after  10  hours 
on  the  road.  The  cost  for  wages  per  1,000-ton  miles  in  Cases 
I.  and  II.  is  identical,  yet  we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  that 
the  men  who  do  the  best  work  derive  less  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  company  than  the  men  who  do  the  poorest,  unless  it 
be  considered  that  crew  B  is  relieved  earlier. 

Assume  now  that  these  crews  are  to  be  paid  for  work  they 
actually  do,  which  results  in  a  direct  benefit  to  the  railway 
company,  i.  e.,  combine  the  elements  time,  distance  and  force 
for  a  basis  of  pay. 

Case  la— A  makes  lOU.OOO-ton  miles  in  10  hours  or  10,000- 
ton  D^.ilcs  per  hour. 

Case  Ila— B  makes  100,000-ton  miles  in  8  hours  or  12,500-ton 
miles  per  hour. 

Case  Ilia— C  makes  100,000-ton  miles  in  12  hours  or  8,333- 
ton  miles  per  hour. 

If  the  crews  were  paid  on  a  unit  basis  of  "1,000-ton  miles  per 
hour,"  crew  B  would  earn  more  money  for  themselves  and  the 
company  than  either  A  or  C,  the  latter  earning  the  least.  The 
above  was  assumed  for  a  100-mile  division  of  a  railway,  and  if 
applicable  to  this  portion  it  should  be  applicable  to.  the  road  as 
a  whole. 

Assume  that  the  road  has  10  such  divisions  with  similar  con- 
ditions applicable  to  each  and  handled  by  three  classes  of  men 
as  outlined  above.  In  through  traffic  over  the  entire  line  the 
following  would  obtain: 

Case  lb— Crew  A  makes  1,000,000-ton  miles  in  100  hours. 

Case  lib— Crew  B  makes  1,000,000-ton  miles  in  80  hours. 

Case  Illb— Crew  C  makes  1,000,000-ton  miles  in  120  hours. 

Equating  the  three  oases  to  the  basis  of  what  crew  C  can  do 
by  making  the  element  of  time  equal: 

Owe  Ic— Crew  A  makes  1,200,000-ton  miles  in  120  hours. 

Case  lie— Crew  B  makes  l,50f),000-ton  miles  in  120  hours. 

Case  IIIc— Crew  C  makes  833,300-ton  miles  in  120  hours. 

It  is  apparent  therefore  that  but  little  more  than  half  the 
equipment  and  power  is  needed  to  move  the  same  traffic  with 
crew  B  as  with  crew  C.  This,  of  course,  will  apply  equally 
well  under  the  present  conditions  of  ton  mileage,  but  would 
not  employees  running  trains  and  engines  over  the  road  be 
stimulated  to  haul  heavy  tonnage  and  make  better  time  If 


their  rate  of  pay  was  based  on  a  power  basis  instead  of  a  mile- 
age or  time  basis?  "Would  not  continual  complaints  from  en- 
gine and  train  crews  remedy  difficulties  on  the  road  which 
cause  delay  now?  Would  not  dispatchers  make  every  effort 
to  avoid  delays  to  escape  the  annoyance  and  extra  work  caused 
by  continual  complaints  which  would  originate  with  the  men 
if  delayed  on  the  road?  Would  the  motive  power  department 
have  any  peace  if  their  engines  and  rolling  stock  were  not 
maintained  in  first-class  condition?  Would  not  the  same  stim- 
ulating effect  be  apparent  on  the  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment to  keep  slow  orders,  etc.,  to  a  minimum?  Would  not  the 
employees  engaged  in  running  the  trains  be  on  the  alert  to 
discover  means  and  ways  to  move  greater  tonnage  in  less  time 
and  each  become  an  inspector  for  defects  that  might  cause  de- 
lays? Would  not  the  mcompetent  soon  be  discovered  by  his 
fellow  employees  and  forced  to  retirement?  Would  the  rail- 
way suffer  extreme  loss  in  case  of  delay?  Would  not  the  ton- 
nage rating  of  engines  for  economical  loading  and  speed  soon 
adjust  itself  to  the  most  efficient  loading  of  the  power?  Would 
not  the  statistics  compiled  on  a  power  basis  be  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  output  of  the  railway  and  applicable  to  motive  power 
accounts  as  well  as  conducting  transportation? 

Should  motive  power  not  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  power 
(1.000-ton  miles  per  hour)  instead  of  on  a  basis  of  work  (1,000- 
ton  miles)  or  a  basis  of  distance  (mileage),  as  heretofore? 

In  fact,  would  a  ton  mile  per  hour  basis  for  statistics  not  be 
elastic  and  fully  applicable  to  the  determination  of  all  statis- 
tics in  which  the  movement  of  trains  is  considered,  and  result 
in  economy  and  efficiency  both  in  a  financial  and  educational 
manner  for  the  railway  and  its  employees? 

If  a  full  and  impartial  discussion  of  this  subject  through  the 
medium  of  this  journal  can  be  obtained  the  object  of  thifc 
article  will  be  accomplished. 


WHAT    "BIG    ENGINES''    MEAN. 


The  new  passenger  locomotives  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  de- 
scribed  in   this   issue  surpass   all   previous   designs   in   size, 
weight  and  capacity.    They  have  4,078  sq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
face and  carry  220  lbs.  boiler  pressure.     They  weigh  219,000 
lbs.  and  have  141,700  lbs.  on  drivers,  with  15,000  lbs.  added 
to  one  jn  them  by  a  traction  increaser.    One  of  them  can  pro- 
duce aSiraw-bar  pull  of  over  34,000  lbs.,  and  this  is  for  pas- 
senger «^vice.     In  the  details  of  construction  are  found  10  z 
12-in.  main  driving  journals  and   7  x  7-in.  crankpins  for  the 
main  rod  connections.     There  is  nothing  of  the  monstrosity 
order  about  these  engines.     They  were  built  to  do  certain 
definite  work  which  the  most  powerful  passenger  engines  pre- 
viously built  cannot  do.     It  must  therefore  be  granted  that 
such  enormous  proportions  are  necessary.    There  is  nowhere 
the  least  hopeful  sign  that  passenger  equipment  will  decrease 
in  weight  or  that  requirements  of  passenger  service  will  be 
less  rigorous.    This  means  that  the  railroads  will  soon  be  face 
to  face  with  inadequate  facilities  for  dealing  with  many  heavy 
engines  and  the  problem  of  efficient  and  sufficient  shops  be- 
comes more  vital  and  more  important  every  year.    The  loco- 
motive is  to-day  in  advance  of  the  tracks,  the  bridges,  the 
side-tracks,  the  water  service,  the  car-draft  gear  and  the  shops, 
and  this  is  a  situation  requiring  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  business  men  who  are  directing  the  operations  of  railroads. 
In  the  matter  of  shops  allow  us  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  built  within  the  past  two  years  are  already  "back 
numbers."     It  will  not  be  long  before  the  ability  of  raili-oad 
officers  will  be  measured  by  their  treatment  of  this  problem. 
The  advent  of  such  large  and  heavy  engines,  which  is  suggest- 
ive of  the  necessity  of  quick  and  economical  work  in  mainte- 
nance, calls  attention  to  this  subject  In  a  new  and  forcibU 
way. 
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POWERFUL    PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE. 


4—6—2  Type, 


CIUCAOO   &   ALTON    BAILWAY. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  built  for  this  road 
two  passenger  locomotives  which  head  the  list  of  designs  for 
this  service,  with  reference  to  weight,  power  and  heating 
surface.  They  are  intended  especially  for  very  heavy  and 
comparatively  slow  passenger  excursion  trains  to  be  run  in 
connection  with  the  approaching  exposition  in  St.  Louis.  One 
of  them  has  80-in.  drivers  and  the  other  73-in.,  the  latter 
being  equipped  with  a  modified  Player  traction  increaser 
which  transfers  about  15,000  lbs.  from  the  leading  and  trail- 


ing trucks  to  the  driving  wheels.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph, drawings  and  comparative  table  give  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  proportions  and  power  of  these  remarkable  locomotives. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the  front  tube  sheet  is 
well  back,  the  tubes  are  20  ft.  long,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  Mr.  Vauclain  of  two  years  ago.  The  smoke-box  is  101  ins. 
long.  Those  who  have  been  striving  to  reduce  the  size  of 
smoke-boxes  will  watch  the  effect  of  this  feature  with  interest. 
The  tender,  having  capacity  for  8,400  gals,  of  water  and  9  tons 
of  coal,  is  the  largest  ever  built  at  the  Baldwin  Works.  It 
should  be  stated  that  before  deciding  upon  the  proportions  of 
these  engines  the  officers  of  the  road  borrowed  the  heaviest 
and  most  powerful  passenger  engines  in  the  country,  and  from 
exhaustive  tests  decided  that  none  of  them  would  meet  the 
conditions  required.    This  meant  that  a  larger  than  the  largest 


TUE    MOST    POWERFUL    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE    KVEB   pUILI. 


THE    TRACTION   INCREASER    CYLINDERS    ARK    LOCATED   IN    FRONT    OF   XTBST    AWD  m  SEAS  OF  THIRD  DBIVINO  AXLB8. 

Their  use  is  controlled  by  the  position  of  the  reverse  lever. 
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;.-the  d?!,{»iit.'hing  and  .Hthei*  condiUoria  the  sanW  in  both  cases.  . 
'  r   .Ca«o  Jli.'r^ijppose^  irain  and  ehg^ne  cr<?w  C  takes  the  same 
■  tofl|K\Re  ^xvi^  \iiMr:^pimeiiiyi^     itnd^r  Similar  conditions,  in 

• -nin  C^  is  the  same 

'  /}^  'l^'^M-^  tp:  the  railway  comi»any  per 

:M,i>(Kirt6n^.:u;If  s  iif^rcatV^-  for  wat^^^  than  in  Cases 

./I.  or  41.,  asjsOViT.tng  thai^thf' 'crets's  dravv  overtime  afjer  10  hours 
::i  ■<>«»; ■'^ti<i^/3r)v.7"i>t''^"^^  J.OMO-ton  miles  in  Cases 

};:  f.  oi^  II.  isjd/uiiOAl^^^^^^^^^^^     A\^liaye  the  apparent  anomaly  that 
the-  rHvti  whti  tkv^tbe  Wst  .^^^^  less  pecunia.y  benefit 

.;;  ;froit*  Jttie  i-mriijituy^^^  men  who  do  the  poorest,  unlcs.s  it 

>'•/.  be- c«<>>si.U^rt4  that  tre^v>^^^       relieved  earlier 

/y  At^urufi  npv?^  Uiat;iht«eer<^^'J5 'are-toy he  i>aid  for  work  they' 
■ "  aitiiany-  do,' wtiuii  resiiltis  iin  a  direct  benefit  to  the  railway^ 
^   (orfipa^y- i;  e.;  :Conii>it:(K Ihe  eretM^ntsCtihie,  d^  force 

.r  ■ 'fof  i^.'bju-is'-oX-pay.^.  ,.:'.. '"{:'■.  y:- ';   '■•'■■'•',• 

.;.;;?Casi\;rii^-^  miles, in  lO^houra  or  10,0(»0- 

■■;ion;-'yil*-sr ■per iiout;-. '■■;'•-'/  ■  .' V  .'.y'^. ':/•  '.,.:;•  ;^"^    \.:--  :■■;.■''''<■:<■. 

/ ;    ..C'-:' -  yilf^T^^  iiiali*^  lttO,<)()«ijeoh  liiUes  in  8  hour^  or  i2.500-tdri 

^j.>tnilVs  Kel;■hoilr.^::.••v^■;  V ;  'I::- ■'^■' /  .      '         '      ■.,.-■ 

y,;  Caif^;.:lilS-r;0  nfali<f8f^K^^  hours  or  8,333- 

£  'to'ii;nbi^h;a;ik*;hmic^:':;%-;y;^'.  ^'v^;' r  ^  .;'  ■^.■■■^'  '-•.::.  ■'  ;  ■.'■■  -^  .■        :-■;■■■ 

V\Tfvtii^.^::ew«w<!%^rM^^       a  rtfelt  bai^U?  of 'XOOO-f oh  miles  ppr 

':^^^^-"  '^V'^'^  >>>>uW  .f-arh  nnd'^  them.sclvcs  and  th«- 

;:yw>d^pah5;;yiaBy^^  &r  <:;^he  lafe  earning  the  loast.    The 

j-VAikfCe  was  assUm^Jifoi^^a  luft^mll^  division  of  ^  railway,  and  if 

appljcTiiijeto  tb'f.  P^t'ti'^^^^^  apldicable  to  the  road  a* 

^.'■a  ■whok?^;^;:^.^■\/^■_../;^•/.j:  ■;'';/■•  ■; 

.!  Y  'A'^?^^^  divisions  with  similar  con- 

v*Hlio^l.s;a^l}^|ii■ahIo,tT>^^^  „f  p^^n 

-as  rajJjlwfV  al'QVf:. -'Hv^r^^  0V<*r,the  entire  line  the 

y  foi,i,<'\v%^;:j.  \vo\iid  fli>tahi;.'^- V 

:'j'  Ca^^  lb-^t:j  e^'  >.  n  100  hours.   .  / . 

.J>:ra^^ailv--<*i'^w-I^^  Wiles  in  so  hours.    V;  '; 

j  .Vasf'  Wh-^Crlv-C  nxafers  l.OOn.fioh-ton  .mUes  in  120  hours."  =  ■" 
':     1^^^^^  ^vhat  crew  G  can  do 

>■  byiuaking  the  elcment-or  time  equals 
rl/V<:^:l^~TQii^^A  niaJf-f's  l,200,ono-tou  miles  in  120  hours.      •"  • 

,    ■  C«se  irr--^i:ew:B.RjakeS  1.5^  12o*  hours.  ..'r 

yV^CJase  lllc^'Crew  C  ijiakci'  ?**<a,aO0-toj)  nilh-s  in  120  hour?.    V:'\ 

^  .^1?*^'*''^-^''^^  ^^^*'^ ?.'<*'■*'  '^^  hirirc  than  half  the 

;.  HMlBmeitj'arid  .p6i^'f>*;i^  move  the  same  traffic  with 

kt-rew  U;as  ivith  ;^?^s^  C^    This  apply  equally 

' -w*!!  iiudtrr  the  preF^:M'ityr^^^^^^^^  of  t<»u  miloage,  but  would 

.rn<Ht'niltloyc(>vriruning-. trains  niul  chgiuis  over  the  road   be 
;Mitijpuilated 'to  baur  tea^  and  make  better  time  if 


their  rate  gf  pay  was  based  on  a  power  basis  instead  of  a  mile- 
age or  time  basis?  Would  not  continual  complaints  from  en- 
gine and  train  crews  remedy  difficulties  on  the  road  which 
•  ausc  d(  lay  now?  Would  not  dispatchers  make  every  effort 
lo  avoid  delays  to  escape  the  annoyance  and  extra  work  caused 
by  continual  complaints  which  would  originate  with  the  men 
if  delayed  on  the  road?  Would  the  motive  power  department 
liave  any  pence  if  their  engines  and  rolling  slock  were  not 
maintained  in  first-class  condition?  Would  not  the  same  stim- 
ulating effect  be  ajiparent  on  tlie  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment to  keep  slow  orders,  etc.,  to  a  minimum?  Would  not  the 
employees  engaged  in  running  the  trains  be  on  the  alert  to 
'iisiover  means  ami  ways  to  move  grcaler  tonnage  in  less  time 
and  ea«h  become  an  inspector  for  defects  that  might  cause  de- 
lays'? ■  Would  not  the  incompetent  soon  be  discovered  by  his 
fellow  employees  and  forced  to  retirement?  Would  the  rail- 
way suffer  extreme  loss  in  case  of  delay?  Would  not  the  ton- 
nage rating  ol  engines  for  economical  loading  and  speed  soon 
adjust  itself  to  the  most  efficient  loading  of  the  power?  Would 
not  the  statistics  <oni piled  on  a  power  basis  be  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  output  of  the  railway  and  applicable  to  motive  power 
accounts  as  Avell  as  conducting  tranKjjortation? 

Should  motive  power  not  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  power 
(1.000-ton  miles  per  hour)  instead  of  on  a  basis  of  work  (1,000- 
ton  miles)  or  a  basis  of  distance  (mileage),  as  heretofore?     •< 

In  fact,  would  a  ton  mile  per  hour  basis  for  statisti<s  not  be 
elastic  and  fully  applicable  to  the  determination  of  all  statis- 
tics in  which  the  movement  of  trains  is  considered,  and  result 
In  economy  and  efficiency  both  in  a  financial  and  educational 
manner  for  the  railway  and  its  employees? 

If  a  full  and  impartial  discussion  of  this  subject  through  the 
medium  of  this  journal  can  be  obtained  the  object  of  this 
article  wiil  be  accomplished.  -i  .  O-   -^  v;:  :,  •"  l-^.--:':::.^-: 


WHAT    "BIG    ENGINES"    MEAN. 


..p.',: 


The  new  passenger  locomotives  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  de- 
.^ci-ibed    in    tliis   issue   surpass   all    previous    designs   in    size, 

,    weight  and  capacity.    They  have  4,078  sq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 

',  fai'e  and  carry  220  lbs.  boiler  presstire.  They  weigh  219,000 
lbs.  and  have  141,700  lbs.  on  drivers,  with  15,00u  ^bs.  added 
to  one  of  tliem  by  a  traction  increaser.  One  of  theii>  can  pro- 
<lu<e  a  drawbar  pull  of  over  34,0()O  lbs.,  and  this  is  for  pas- 

•senger  service.  In  the  details  of  construction  are  found  10  x 
!2-in.  main  driving  journals  and  7  x  7-in.  crankpins  for  the 
main  rod  connections.  There  is  noibing  of  the  monstrosity 
order  about  these  engines.  They  were  built  to  do  certain 
definite  work  which  the  most  powerful  passenger  engines  pre- 
viously built  cannot  do.  Jt  must  therefore  be  granted  that 
such  enormous  proportions  are  necessary.  There  is  nowhere 
the  least  liopefiil  sign  that  passenger  equipment  will  decrease 
in  weight  or  that  requirements  of  passenger  service  will  be 
less  rigorous.    This  means  that  the  railroads  will  soon  be  face 

,   to  face  with  inadequate  facilities  for  dealing  with  many  heavy 

.engines  and  the  problem  of  ellicient   and  sufficient  shops  be- 
comes more  vital  and  more  important  every  year.     The  loco- 
vHiotive  is  to-day  in   advance  of  the  tracks,   the  bridges,  the 
sidetracks,  the  water  service,  the  car-draft  gear  and  the  shops, 
and  this  is  a  situation  requiring  the  immediate  attention  of 

:  the  business  men  who  are  directing  the  operations  of  railroads. 

Win  the  matter  of  shops  allow  us  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  built  within  the  past  two  years  are  already  "back 
numbers."  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  ability  of  railroad 
officers  will  be  measured  by  their  treatment  of  this  problem, 
^rhe  advent  of  such  large  and  heavy  engines,  which  is  suggest- 
ive of~lhe  necessity  of  quick  and  economical  work  in  mainte- 
nance, calls  attention  to  this  subject  in  a.  new  and  forcibk 
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POWERFUL    PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE* 


4—6—2  TyI^: 


CUiCAtiO  & .  ALTOX    ItAJLWl^it.   .v. ' 


The  Haldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  huilt  fbr  Ihi^  road 

•  two  |)assfUg«M-  loi omotivcs  wliich  head  the  list  of  designs  for 

Uiis   t^ervice,    wiili    reference    to    weigiit,    power   and    lieatiug 

sinfaee.     They  are   Intended   especially   for   \xiry   heavy   and 

<onii>arative.ly  slow  i)asseng:er  excursion  trains  to  be  run  in 

c'onn«'«rtion  with  the  api>roaching  exposition  in  St.  Louis.    One 

'of   them    has    SO-in.    drivers   and    the   other    7:{-iTi.,    the    iatler 

■  Ix'ing    e(iuipiu'd    with    a   modified    I'layer    traction    in<reasef 

whidi  (rausfers  about  15,000  lbs.  from  the  leading  and  trail' 


inig  trucks  to  the  driving  wheels.  -  The  accompanying  photo* 
graph,  drawiugs  and  comparative  table  give  an  excellent  idea 
f of  the  proportions  and  power  of  these  remarkable  locomotives. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the  front  tube  sheet  is 
well  back,  the  tubes  are  10  ft.  long,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  MrV  VaUcl^in  of  two  years  ago.  The  snioke-box  is  101  ins. 
long./  Those  Wbo  have  been  striving  to  reduce  the  size  of 
smoke-boxes  will  watch  the  effect  of  this  feature  wiili  interwit. 
The  tender,  having  capacity  for  S,4uu  gals,  of  water  and  U  tons 
of  coal,  is  llic  largest  ever  built  at  the  Ifcildwin  Works,  v  It: 
should  be  stated  that  before  deciding  upon  the  proiHJrtions  of 
these  engines  the  officers  of  the  road  borrowed  the  heaviest 
and  most  powerful  passenger  engines  in  the  country,  and  from 
e.vliaustive  tests  deiided  that  none  of  theni  would  nievl  tlu' 
conditions  required.    This  meant  that  a  larger  than  the  largest 
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must  be  buHt,  which  explains  the  great  advance  in  weight 
and  heating  surface  over  previous  practice.  These  enormous 
locomotives  were  therefore  built  for  definite  conditions  in- 
volving trains  of  twenty  or  more  cars,  and  not  in  any  sense 
to  surpass  others  in  size. 

The  trains  these  engines  are  to  haul  will  consist  of  twelve 
passenger  cars  and  weigh  approximately  600  tons,  without 
passengers  and  baggage.  This  train  will  accommodate  con- 
veniently 760  people,  which  would  increase  the  weight  57  tons, 
and,  allowing  15  tons  for  baggage,  would  make  the  train 
weigh  nearly  675  tons.  The  distance  this  train  is  to  be  hauled 
is  110.6  miles,  and  is  to  be  made  in  2"^  hours,  including  two 
stops  and  three  slow-ups  for  railroad  crossings.  Making  an 
allowance  of  six  minutes  for  all  stops,  the  actual  running  time 
would  be  2  hours  and  24  minutes.  This  would  mean  an  average 
speed  of  46  miles  per  hour.  Before  deciding  on  the  size  of 
engines  to  do  this  work  a  test  was  made  between  three  different 
Prairie  type  engines,  one  a  four-cylinder  compound  and  the 


other  two  simple  engines.     The  most  important  dimensions  of 
these  three  different  engines  are  as  follows: 
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o 

sq.  ft. 
53.5 
48.6 
51. 


a 
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3,7.'8 
3.343 
8,531 


e  . 

O  OQ 

lbs. 
141,6' K) 
130,000 
140.200 


>  ® 

s£ 

31,537 
24,990 
25  386 


The  conclusion  reached  from  the  test  was  that  to  do  this 
work  an  engine  about  15  per  cent,  more  powerful  than  engine 
No.  2  was  needed,  and  these  heavy  engines  were  designed 
accordingly. 

RATIOS,    CHICAGO    &    ALTON    4 6 2    TYPE. 

Tractive    effort    80-in.    wheels 81,600  lbs. 

Tractive    effort    73-in.    wheels 34,600  lbs. 

Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume 331.00 

Tractive   weight  to  heating   surface 34.74 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort  (80-iii.) 4.48 


TENDER  BODY    BOL»T««. 
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SEAM   IN   FRONT  COURSE  (SEB   I.ONGITUOIV AI.   BaCTION.) 
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THK    FIRE    BOX,    SHOWING    CROWN    STAVING. 


FLEXIBLE    STAYBOLT  USBO  IN   TKBOAT. 
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LONGITUDINAL   SECTION   OF  BOILEB. 

POWERFUL  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE.— CHICAGO  &  ALTON  RAILWAY. 
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Tractive  effort  to  heating  surface.  .viv«ii.^f,».«i»V,vi>»i>*.*»..if»ft 

Heating  surface  to  grate  area '.....,.................. .  .T6.S 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers  to  beatfng  surface 619.2 

Heating  surface  percentage  of  tractive  effort » 12.8 

Total  weight  to  heating  surface 53.7 

COUPABISOU      WITH      OTHER      LARGE      PASSENGER      I>OCOMOTIVES. 


Total 

Engine  Weight 

Name  of  Road.  Number.  (Lbs.) 

Chicago  &  Alton 601  219,000 

Santa    Fe    1000  190.000 

New    York    Central 2980  176,000 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio.  .  .    147  187,000 

Lake    Shore    650  174,500 

Chicago    &    Northwt'n.l015  160,000 

Northern    Pacific 284  202,000 


Total 

Heating 

Surface 

(Sq.  Ft.) 

4,078 

3.738 

3.505 

3,533 

3,343 

3,015 

3.462 


Total 
Weight 
Divided  by- 
Heating 
Suriface. 
53.7 
50.1 
50.2 
52.9 
52.2 
53,1 
58.3 


CHICAGO    &    ALTON    RAILWAY. 


4 — G — 2  Type  Passenger  Locomotive. 

General   Dimensions.         ,     .        ' 

Gauge   . »'ivV».i;-i .."..■■;  • ^ »v. «'.. . .-..  .-4  ft.  8'/^   ins. 

Cylinder   .  . ... ...::. •  •  •\--  ?• ••    ....   22  x  28  ins. 

Valve ^ ..  ^ . .'.'.  .V  i Balanced    piston 

Boiler — Type    ........,....-...:.. Straight 

Diameter     .' 70    Ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets 11-16  in.,  23-32  in.  and  %   in. 

Working  pressure    .....;  «> >  • 220    lbs. 

Fuel .,..».:».. ; Soft   coal 

Staying .-i. ^.V'Crown  bar,  5*4 -in.  x  6-in.  T-sectlon 

Firebox — Material     ,r;V».'  * Steel 

1^6  D^^  U       •    •-  •  m  ■»  ■•  »  A'  •  »  :*■*   *.•   ^.*  >  «r  •  -««'^  V  •*   •  •'-•••  •««•   •  M   •    ■!•■•••   •   ••   ■    •   ■   kXlJo       lIlSi 

W   IUlU       ••     •'•■•*•»    •    •'•■^'•'*    •.•-«'«'•    «•.«    «    •    •'•    •    •    •    •-•    «    •'•    •     •••    •    ««•    •    •'•    •    •    fiv  "T^  IDSa 

Depth  ...........'............ Front,  73%  Ins.;    back,  64%  ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets : 

Sides,  %  In. ;    back,  %  in. ;    crown,  %  in. ;    tube,  %  in. 

Water  space Front.  4 14   Ins. ;    sides,  3 14   ins. ;    back,  3  %    Ins. 

Tubes — Material     , Iron 

Wire  gauge    No.  11 

Number ,^  ........,...•,...•. 328 

Diameter   •  »**-v''tt^4^'«^« « ••  »-^  ^p  ^i*  v«  •  •«.>.*. •'•  •  •.»  «>•>«'«-« » . 2  ^    ins. 


Length   ...;  !»>..j.y  ;•,■.!  ii,-.. 20  ft. 

Heating   surface — Firebox  =  . v.. i.viv.j....; 202  sq.  ft. 

Tubes    .,  w  ,-..,  J.  1  i  .>.».>-. 3,848  sq.  ft. 

Firebrick  tubes    ..,."...-..»....;..■/ 28  sq.  ft. 

Total .  .....  .....^...,i.. ......  i -.,... 4,078  sq.  ft. 

Grate    area .  ». . .; .'. . . .".  .  ;'....*..... 54  sq.  ft. 

Driving  wheels — Diameter  outside i. .«,*■;.. .  .  .73  ins.  and  80  ins. 

Diameter  of  center ;........  .66  ins.  and  73  ins. 

Journals Main,  10  x  12  ins.  ;    others.  9  x  12  ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels  (front)  .Diameter,  33  ins.  on  No.  1,  36  ins.  on  No.  2 

Journals    ,  i ..,....,.,..  ..i 6Vi   x  13  ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels   (back)  ..>..., i«-.3»-*-... »!.....«..  .Diameter.  42  insJ 

Journals .•'..;',;'.,,•»,..■•;./»..?•' ....  .8  x  12   ins. 

Wheel    base — Driving    .. ... ....  .-^..'.'^..Wx.^.-.i. ..........  .13  ft.  9  ins. 

Rigid ........;..  .'....,■.. 13  ft.  9  ins. 

Total  engine 32  ft.  8  ins. 

Total   engine   and   tender , .•.• 62ft. 

Weight — On   driving   wheels...,.,* ..«•••  ••»••  •••.»•• . .. -.i . *141,700  lbs. 

On    truck    (  front ) , .  »>  <.,»•>  •'.•>>■.  •  •  •  •  ;  •_•  ..>;'.  •  •  •  •  36.300  lbs. 

On   truck    (back)  ..,.,..i,.,v.,»'>.v»-.»^.-«'>''>«-»i''^><..'»r>  -41.500  lbs. 

Total    engine    ....  .  .  . .-.  ,  .'.  .  ,^v'.'.v.  .-. .  ■..  .  . . .'»  .  itV.-.'^'.  i.  .219.000  lbs. 

Tank — Capacity ....... ..v^v...;..  .Coal,  9  tons;    water.  8.400  gals. 

Tender — Wheels  ......  J;.  ».i  .-i.-...v Number,  8;    diameter,  36  ins. 

Journals  ..... .iL . '........ S'/z  x  10  ins. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Coleman  has  resigned  as  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  will  engage  in  business.  The 
duties  of  his  office  will  be  performed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Middletxtn, 
second  vice-president,  at  his  office  at  39  Cortlandt  street,  New 
York  City.    -  ;■    - 


Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  of  the  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
died  February  17  at  his  home  in  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a  few  days.  He  was  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels. 
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EXTENSIVE  SHOP  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Jackson,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN    CENTBAL    RAILROAD. 


The  Power  Plant. 


One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  extensive  Im- 
provements under  way  at  the  locomotive  i;epair  shops  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  at  Jackson,  Mich.;  is  the  introduction 
of  the  electrical  system  of  distribution  of  power,  together  with 
the  installation  of  a  very  complete  central  power  plant,  which 
will  not  only  supply  all  the  lighting  and  the  power  for  the 
machine  tools,  cranes,  etc.,  at  the  shops,  but  will  furnish 
current  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  union  depot  and  freight 
department  buildings  in  the'"cejiter  of  the  city,  about  a  mile 
away,  and  also  for  the  night  lighting  of  the  extensive  yards 
located  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city.  This  power  plant, 
which  has  recently  been  completed  and  placed  in  service,  has 
replaced  four  separate  isolated  power  plants  of  boilers  and 
engines  which  were  scattered  around  adjoining  various  shop 
buildings — the  machine  shop,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  car- 
penter shop  and  the  roundhouse. 

A  departure  from  the  more  usual  method  of  power  distribu- 
tion is  an  important  feature  of  this  installation,  in  that  the 
three-phase  alternating-current  system  is  used  rather  than  the 
direct-current  system.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  desire  to 
supply  current  for  the  lighting  at  the  depot  buildings,  the 
transmission  to  which  required  a  rather  high  voltage  on 
account  of  the  distance — for  this  the  alternating  current  is 
particularly  applicable  as,  unlike  direct-current,  it  may  be 
transformed  up  to  the  high  voltage  at  the  power  plant  and 
then  transformed  back  down  at  the  point  of  consumption, 
th^  confining  the  dangers  of  the  high  voltage  to  the  trans- 
mission line  only  and  still  deriving  the  advantages  of  its  high 
economy  in  transmission.  Another  important  advantage  ac- 
companying this,  however.  Is  that  due  to  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  durability  of  the  induction  motor  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  brushes  or  other  exposed  contacts,  there  being 
nothing  but  short-circuited  windings  on  the  rotor  or  rotating 
part. 

The  power  plant  building  is  of  substantial  steel  and  brick 
construction,  with  inside  dimensions  of  89  ft.  north  and  south  , 
and  85  ft.  east  and  west.  The  south  50  ft.  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  boiler  room,  and  the  north  38  ft.  and  11  in.  to 
the  engine  room,  a  13-in.  brick  wall  dividing  the  two  rooms. 
The  height  from  the  floor  of  the  boiler  room  to  the  bottom 
chord  of  the  roof  trusses  is  24  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  top 
inside  of  the  monitor  over  the  boiler  room,  43  ft.;  the  height 
from  the  engine  room  floor  to  the  roof  trusses  is  22  ft.  The 
walls  are  brick  on  concrete  foundations,  the  roof  being  ex- 
panded metal  and  cinder  concrete  carried  on  steel  roof  trusses. 
The  monitor  is  also  of  steel  construction,  with  expanded  metal 
and  concrete  roofing.  The  engine  room  is  ventilated  by  6 
large  Pancoast  ventilators. 

The  floors  in  both  the  engine  and  boiler  room  are  built  of 
cinder  concrete  with  cement  dressing,  in  all  6  ins.  thick,  the 
engine  room  floor  level  being  2  ft.  above  that  of  the  boiler 
room  and  not  excavated.  Brick  pilasters  support  the  roof 
trusses  and  also  the  crane  runway  in  the  engine  room;  the 
crane  has  a  span  of  37  ft.  2  ins.,  and  is  of  ly^  tons  capacity, 
operated  by  hand  power.  A  concrete  lined  tunnel,  <i  ft.  in  the 
clear  inside  height  and  4  ft  6  ins.  wide  outside  of  pilasters, 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  engine  room  adjoining  the 
division  wall;  the  roof  of  this  tunnel  Is  expanded  metal 
and  concrete  supported  on  5-in.  I-beams.  A  further  tunnel  ex- 
tends from  this  cross  tunnel  on  the  line  0-D,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  floor  plan,  to  a  point  in  front  of  tue  air  pumps, 
this  tunnel  being  covered  by  checkered  steel  plates. 


The  boiler  equipment  consists  of  three  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
water-tube  boilers  of  their  vertical  header  type,  each  boiler 
having  2,640  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  and  rated  at  264  h.-p. 
They  are  set  in  batteries  of  two,  one  battery  having  at  present, 
however,  only  a  single  boiler,  provision  being  made  for  the 
addition  of  a  fourth  boiler  to  complete  that  battery  at  some 
future  time.  A  view  of  the  boilers  is  presented  on  page  93, 
which  engraving  also  shows  the  Green  stokers. 

All  three  of  the  boilers  are  equipped  with  automatic  stokers 
of  the  link  grate  type  made  by  the  Green  Engineering  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  111.  Each  stoker  has  a  free  width  of  grate  over  the 
traveling  links  of  ll<i  ft.  and  the  effective  grate  area  is  67V2 
sq.  ft.  presented  between  the  front  housings  and  the  arch. 
The  traveling  link  portion  of  the  grate  is  driven,  at  a  very 
Blow  rate,  by  power  irom  a  shaft  above,  through  an  eccentric 
and  ratchet  mechanism,  the  shaft  being  driven  by  a  small 
vertical  engine  on  top  of  the  coal  bunkers;  an  engine  was  here 
preferred  to  a  motor  to  permit  starting  before  dynamos  are 
running.  The  framing  of  the  stokers'  me«4ianism  is  very  sub- 
stantial, and  a  smoke  arch  of  novel  design  is  used,  having  the 
supporting  framework  far  removed  from  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
The  stokers  are  arranged  for  hand  feeding  from  the  floor,  the 
coal  being  stored  in  the  large  bunker  shown  at  the  south 
side  of  the  boiler  room — see  floor  plan  on  page  89.  The  coal  is 
shoveled  direct  into  these  bunkers  from  the  cars  on  a  slightly  ' 
elevated  track  outside  the  building,  and  is  drawn  out  for  firing 
through   feeding  holes  at  the  floor  on  the  boiler-room  side. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  automatic  self-cleaning 
feature  of  the  traveling  link  grate.  The  fuel  is  fed  onto  the 
grate  at  the  front  and  is  slowly  carried  toward  the  rear,  during 
which  it  burns  progressively;  the  speed  of  travel  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  fuel  is  completely  burned  as  it  is  dumped  oft 
the  grate  at  the  rear.  This  feature  of  dumping  as  the  links 
pass  over  the  rear  drum  of  the  carrier  mechanism  causes  the 
grates  to  be  self-cleaning  and  absolutely  prevents  any  clogging 
or  trouble  from  clinkers.  When  properly  installed  and 
handled  these  grates  consume  the  fuel  practically  smokelessly. 
Thus,  while  of  considerable  greater  first  cost  than  ordinary 
grates,  they  will  burn  fuel  smokelessly  and  economically,  and 
are  operated  much  more  economically  than  plain  grates. 

The  waste  fuel  gases  are  carried  from  the  boiler  to  the 
economizer  through  a  wrought  steel  breeching,  built  up  of 
i^-in.  steel  plate  with  angle-iron  stiffeners.  The  economizer, 
which  has  a  capacity  suflScient  for  four  boilers  of  the  size 
installed,  has  192  vertical  tubes,  presenting  a  total  of  2,400 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  for  heating  the  feed-water  from  the 
waste  gases;  it  was  installed  by  the  Green  Fuel  Economizer 
Company,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.  A  by-pass  is  arranged  around 
the  economizer  which  may  lead  the  waste  gases  from  the 
breeching  direct  to  the  induced  draft  fans,  if  it  is  desired  for 
any  reason  to  cut  the  economizer  out  of  use.  The  gases  are 
deflected  into  either  path  by  a  swing  damper  of  novel  con- 
struction mounted  upon  roller  bearings  placed  outside  of  the 
smoke-flue  and  which  therefore  will  not  deteriorate  through 
the  action  of  the  hot  gases  and  thus  will  always  swing  easily. 
At  the  outlet  end  of  the  economizer  there  is  arranged  a  louvre 
damper,  which  may  be  closed  when  the  economizer  is  shut 
do\yn  for  repairs  in  order  to  keep  it  free  from  the  gases.  De- 
tails of  the  economizer  and  the  by-pass  damper  are  shown  in 
the  drawings  on  page  91. 

The  Induced  draft  apparatus,  which  is  located  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  boiler  room,  consists  of  two  7-ft.  blast  fans 
operated  by  direct-connected  vertical  steam  engines,  together 
with  the  steel  stack  and  connections,  all  of  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
fans  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  for  economy  of  space. 
a.s  shown  in  the  elevation  drawings  of  the  boiler  room,  the 
upper  fan  and  its  engine  being  supported  upon  a  steel  plat- 
form of  I-beams  9  ft.  4  ins.  above  the  floor.  Each  fan  is 
driven  by  a  single  engine,  with  cylinder  8  ins.  in  diameter  by 
6-in.  stroke,  of  the  well-known  vertical  inclosed  type  of  the 
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Sturtevant  Company's  make,  the  blast  wheel  of  the  fan  being 
mounted  directly  upon  an  extension  of  the  engine's  shaft. 
The  blast  wheels  are  each  84  ins.  in  diameter  with  42  ins. 
face,  each  fan  having  a  delivery  outlet  42  x  48^^  ins.  in  section. 
Each  fan  is  provided  with  tight-shutting  louvre  dampers  at 
the  inlet  side  for  cutting  it  out  of  service,  and  the  bearings 
for  the  engine  and  fan  shaft  are  all  removed  from  contact 
with  the  hot  gases  and  are  water-cooled  besides  to  prevent 
interruptions  of  service  by  overheating.  Either  fan  is  capable 
of  carrying  the  load  for  all  of  the  boilers,  the  extra  fan 
being  installed  for  reserve  to  permit  shutting  one  down  for 
repairs  at  any  time.  The  steel  stack  is  60  ins.  in  diameter 
inside  and  extends  to  a  height  only  48  ft.  5  ins.  above  the 
boiler-room  floor.  Ihis  elimination  of  the  high  stack,  other- 
wise necessary,  with  its  attendant  high  first  cost  and  expense 
of  maintenance,  is  an  even  greater  advantage  of  the  induced 
draft  system  than  that  offered  by  its  remarkable  ability  to 
force  the  boilers  to  meet  sudden  and  unexpected  demands. 

The  arrangement  of  the  steam  piping  is  shown  in  the 
cross-section  view  of  the  power  plant.  The  main  steam  header 
is  supported  back  of  the  boilers  and  over  the  breeching  upon 
a  specially  designed  pipe  gallery  and  is  10  ins.  in  diameter 
throughout  its  length.  The  steam  is  taken  from  the  boilers 
through  Davis  automatic  stop  and  check  valves,  which  will 
close  in  case  of  accident  to  the  boiler  or  piping,  and  through 
an  8-in.  pipe  bend  to  a  gate  valve  located  on  top  of  the 
header.  The  connections  to  the  engines  are  provided  with 
gate  valves  at  the  point  where  they  leave  the  header,  next 
to  which  are  placed  steam  separators.  The  pipes  then  are 
carried  on  a  bena  of  90  deg.  to  the  engine  throttles.  An 
auxiliary  steam  header  3  ins.  in  diameter  is  connected  imme- 
diately above  the  stop  and  check  valves  through  gate  valves 
from  each  boiler.  This  auxiliary  header  is  used  for  the  sup- 
ply of  steam  to  the  boiler  feed  pumps,  to  the  induced-draft 
engines,  the  engines  for  operating  the  stokers,  and  to  the 
automatic  pumps  used  in  connection  witn  the  heating  sys- 
tem. Also  a  4-in.  pipe  line  is  run  from  the  main  header  to 
the  blacksmith  shop  to  supply  the  steam  hammers. 

The  main  exhaust  header  is  carried  in  the  tunnel  under 
the  south  side  of  the  engine  room  and  receives  exhaust  from 
the  engines  underground.  A  14-in.  connection  is  made  through 
the  tunnel  leading  into  the  boiler  room  from  the  main  ex- 
haust header  to  the  open  feed-water  heater  and  to  a  riser 
extending  up  through  the  roof  and  provided  with  a  back- 
pressure valve  and  an  exhaust  head  for  free  exhaust.  The 
back-pressure  valve,  located  in  the  exhaust  riser  just  above 
the  heater  connection,  is  a  Kieley  valve,  which  will  open  in 
case  the  heatii^g  system  cannot  take  care  of  all  the  exhaust 
steam,  causing  a  pressure  to  back  up  toward  the  engines. 
The  exhaust  from  the  auxiliaries  is  also  brought  in  to  the 
main  steam  pipe  below  this  back-pressure  valve.  A  cross- 
connection  is  made  irom  the  steam  header  to  this  vertical 
riser  through  a  pressure-reducing  valve,  which  enables  live 
steam  to  be  furnished  to  the  exhaust  system  for  heating  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  piping  is  of  standard  wrought-iron  pipe,  the  high-pres- 
sure lines  being  equipped  with  extra  heavy  fittings.  The 
valves  throughout  are  of  Chapman  make,  except  the  pressure- 
reducing  valve  and  the  back-pressure  valve,  which  are  Kieley 
valves,  and  the  automatic  stop  and  check  valve  and  the  fan 
regulator  valve  on  the  steam  connection  to  the  fan  engines, 
which  are  of  G.  M.  Davis  Regulating  Company's  manufacture. 
For  the  automatic  return  of  the  condensed  water  accumulat- 
ing in  the  high-pressure  steam  pipe,  the  separator  receivers, 
and  at  the  engine  throttles,  the  Holly  system  is  used.  All 
piping  Is  covered  with  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company's 
asbestos  sponge-felted  covering. 

The  fan-regulator  valve  controlling  the  fan  engines  is  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  boiler  equipment.  It  is  inserted  in 
the  steampipe  leading  to  the  fan   engines   and   set   for   the 


desired  pressure  to  be  carried  on  the  boilers.  Normally  the 
valve  is  open  until  the  pressure  rises  and  overcomes  the 
weighting,  when  it  slowly  closes  and  slows  down  the  engine 
driving  the  fan.  When  the  pressure  drops  the  valve  opens  and 
allows  the  engine  to  speed  up  again,  thus  automatically  keeping 
the  boiler  pressure  at  as  near  affixed  point  as  the  regulation  of 
induced  draft  will  accomplish.  The  regulator  is  provided 
with  an  adjustment  arrangement  so  that  the  valve  throw 
may  be  limited  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  speed  .of  the 
engine  may  be  fixed.  It  is  found  best  to  adjust  the  throw  of 
the  valve  not  to  shut  off  entirely,  so  as  to  keep  the  engine 
moving  and  thereby  avoid  dead  centers. 

The  boilers  are  fed  by  two  Worthington  7%  x  4VL>  x  10-in. 
outside-packed  pressure-pattern  feed-pumps,  which  draw  water 
from  a  Webster  vacuum  heater  of  1,200  rated  horse-power 
capacity. 

HEATING    SYSTEM. 

The  main  exhaust  header  in  the  engine-room  tunnel  extends 
the  full  length  of  the  building  and  out  underground  at  each 
end  through  a  Webster  oil  separator.  These  pipes  form  the 
mains  for  the  heating  system  throughout  the  entire  plant. 
The  return  pipes  are  brought  in  through  this  tunnel  at  each 
end  and  are  carried  into  the  boiler  room  to  the  two  vacuum 
pumps.  The  shops  had  formerly  been  heated  by  live  steam 
direct  from  boilers,  while  all  exhaust  steam  had  been  allowed 
t?  escape  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  new  plant,  with  the  in- 
stallation of  new  engines  of  much  greater  capacity  than  for- 
merly used,  the  exhaust  steam  from  them,  together  with  that 
from  the  hammers  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  was  considered 
too  valuable  to  throw  away.  After  looking  into  the  merits  of 
the  various  methods  and  systems  of  heating  and  circulating 
steam,  the  Webster  system  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation. 

The  locomotive  and  machine  shops,  which  are  both  under 
one  roof,  contain  in  all  3,300,000  cu.  ft.  of  air,  and  for  heat- 
ing there  has  been  installed  two  fans  and  large  groups  of 
blast  coils,  containing  in  all  21,000  lineal  feet  of  1-in.  pipe. 
These  fans  and  coils  are  of  the  National  Blower  Company's 
manufacture.  The  other  buildings  in  the  group  are  heated 
by  direct  radiation  in  the  form  of  wall  or  ceiling  coils  and 
cast-iron  radiators,  there  being,  all  told,  about  15,000  sq.  ft. 
of  direct  heating  surface  with  a  cubical  contents  of  buildings 
of  about  2,000,000  cu.  ft. 

The  supply  piping  is  run  from  the  power  house  to  the  near- 
est buildings,  and  between  buildings,  through  tunnels  and 
trenches;  but  is  raised  and  suspended  overhead  inside  the 
buildings.  The  system  of  return  piping  is  all  run  In  trenches 
under  the  ground  or  floors,  and  connections  are  made  to  these 
returns  from  every  heating  unit. 

Two  special  vacuum  pumps  in  the  boiler  room  are  connected 
to  the  main  returns  and  are  used  to  draw  the  water  of  con- 
densation and  air  from  the  coils  and  radiators,  the  conden- 
sation being  delivered  into  a  Webster  feed-water  heater  and 
purifier.  The  extraction  of  air  and  water  from  each  radiator 
and  coil  is  controlled  by  special  Webster  thermostatic  water 
and  air  relief  valves,  attached  to  the  return  end  of  the  unit 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  air  valves. 

By  the  use  of  the  Webster  system,  exhaust  steam  Is  used 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  when  not  sufficient  is  supplemented 
bj  live  steam  from  the  boilers  under  a  reduced  pressure.  The 
circulation  Is  accomplished  under  a  pressure  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  all  air  and  water  being  extracted,  the  former 
escaping  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  latter  entering  the  feed- 
water  heater  to  be  used  again  for  boiler-feed  purposes. 

The  heating  plant  was  installed,  under  the  supervision  of 
Charles  H.  Wilmerding,  consulting  engineer,  by  Thomas  & 
Smith,  the  heating  contractors.  The  Webster  system  was  in- 
stalled under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Engineering 
Specialty  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  agents  of  Warreu 
Webster  &  Company. 
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8KCTIONAL   DRAWINGS  AND   PLAN   OF   ECONOMIZEB,    SHOWING    CONNECTIONS    By   LOUVRE    DA^IPERS    WITH  THE    EXHAUST  FANS. 
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DETAILS    OF    BY-PASS    DAMPER    IN    BREECHING    AT    ENTRANCE    TO      THE 
ECONOMIZER,    SHOWING    ARRANGEMENT    OF    ROLLER   BEARING. 


DETAIL    OF    PIPE    GALLERY    AT    SEAR    OF    BOILERS,     SUPPORTING     THE     MAIN 
STEAM    HEADER   AND   GIVING    ACCESS    TO    ALL    STEAM    VALVSB. 
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ELECTRIC     EIGHT-PANEL     SWITCHBOARD,     SHOWING     WATTMETERS 
UPON    THE    TWO    MIDDLE    PANELS. 


200-kw.  rtiachines,  while  that  driven  by  the  smaller  engine  is 
a  26-pole  60-kw.  machine.  A  particular  feature  of  these 
dynamos  is  the  method  of  operating  the  compensating  ex- 
citers by  mounting  upon  the  outboard  bearing  pedestal  and 
gearing  direct  from  the  main  shaft.  The  rating  of  these 
dynamos  is  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  temperature  not  to 
exceed  25  deg.  C.  after  a  continuous  full-load  run  of  24  houts. 
The  cables  leading  from  the  generjators  to  the  switchboard 
are  carried  in  a  checkered-plate  covered  trench  in  the  floor, 
as  shown  in  the  generator  view  on  page  92,  which  leads  to 
a  pit  behind  the  board.  The  switchboard,  which  was  built  by 
the  General  Electric  (Company,  consists  of  eight  panels  of 
blue  Vermont  marble,  90  ins.  high  by  32  ins.  wide  by  2  ins. 
thick,  mounted  on  an  angle-iron  platform  and  braced  out 
from  the  wall  at  a  distance  of  6  ft.  Three  of  the  panels  are 
generator  panels,  two  are  lighting  panels  and  the  other  three 
are  power-feed  panels.  The  board  is  equipped  with  two  re- 
cording wattmeters,  one  for  registering  the  power  output 
and  the  other  the  lighting  output.  There  are  at  the  rear  two 
sets  of  ^  bus  bars,  one  set  for  power  and  one  for  lighting. 
The  power  feeder  panels  are  equipped  with  automatic  oil 
switches.  The  cables  from  the  generators  are  brought  in 
under  the  switchboard  to  a  pit  4  ft.  3  ins.  deep,  which  is  cov- 


VJKW    OF    THE    BOILERS,    SHOWING    TRAVELING    LINK    GRATES,    FEED-WATER 
HEATER    AND    PUMP    GOVERNOR. 


VIEW   OF   BOILER  FEED   PUMPS,    SHOWING   ALSO    ECONOMIZER   AND   IMDUCED- 

DRAFT  FANS  IN   PART. 


JACKSON     SHOPS     POWER     PLANT. — MICHIGAN     CENTRAL     RAILROAD. 


The  engine  equipment  consists  of  two  tandem-compound 
horizontal  engines,  with  cylinders  16  and  25  ins.  in  diameter 
by  18  ins.  stroke,  which  run  at  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  a  smaller  tandem-compound  engine,  with  cylinders  10 
and  16  ins.  in  diameter  by  14  ins.  stroke,  all  three  of  which 
were  furnished  by  the  Ball  Engine  Company.  They  are  all 
of  the  shaft-governor  automatic  cut-off  type,  and  operate  non- 
tondensing  at  an  initial  steam  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  They  are  all  provided  with  synchronizing  devices,  by 
which  they  may  all  be  brought  to  a  common  speed  when  the 
dynamos  are  being  operated  in  parallel. 

An  old  air-compressor  moved  from  one  of  the  previous 
power  plants  is  installed  in  the  engine  room  for  present  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  Rand  two-stage  compressor,  with  inter-cooler, 
having  10  x  16-in.  steam  cylinders  and  Ty^  and  14  x  16-in.  air 
cylftiders,  delivering  at  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  The  dimensions 
of  the  engine  room,  however,  are  such  as  to  admit  of  the  in- 
stallation later  of  an  air-compressor  of  1,000  or  1,200  cu.  ft. 
capacity,  and  also  anadditional  200-kw.  generating  unit. 

Each  of  the  engines  are  direct-connected  to  an  alternating- 
:;urrent  three-phase,  60-cycle,  compensating  exciter  type  gen- 
erator, with  stationary  armature  and  wound  for  480  volts,  all 
of  which  were  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The 
generators  driven  by  the  two  larger  engines  are  both  36-pole 


ered  over  at  the  floor  level  with  a  wooden  grating  supported 
on  steel  I-beams.  All  outgoing  feeders  are  taken  out  from 
the  bottoih  of  the  board  into  the  pit  and  led  out  in  lead-covered 
cables  underground. 

The  present  electrical  load  to  be  operated  from  this  plant 
consists  of  480  h.p.  in  motors  driving  machine  tools,  etc.,  107 
arc  lamps  and  about  600  incandescent  lamps,  besides  three 
alternating  current  cranes,  two  of  60  tons  each  with  auxiliary 
10-ton  hoists,  and  one  crane  of  7\i>  tons  capacity.  The  flrst  two 
cranes  are  equipped  with  45-h.p.  motors  for  the  main  hoist 
and  for  the  bridge  travel,  30-h.p.  motors  for  auxiliary  hoist 
and  10-h.p.  motors  for  trolley  travel,  while  the  T^/^-ton  crane 
is  equipped  with  11-h.p.  motors  for  the  main  hoist  and  the 
bridge  travel  and  a  3-h.p.  motor  for  the  trolley  travel.  The 
total  connected  load  in  motors,  therefore,  will  be  743  h.p. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilmerding,  consulting  engi- 
neer, for  drawings,  information  and  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  description.  Mr.  Wilmerding  designed  the 
building  and  superintended  its  construction. 


Mr.  John  N,  Abbott  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  "Consolidated  Railway  Lighting  and  Re- 
frigerating Company,"  100  Broadway,  New  York,  and  has  also 
dissolved  his  connection  with  the  several  subsidiary  companies. 
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200-kw.  macbiaes,  while  that  driven  by  the  smaller  engine  is  '  'v 
a    2»;polc    60-kw.    machine.      A    particular    fraiure    of    these  v,.' 
dynamos   is   the   method   of   oiteratiug   the   compensating   eisr.-'K- 
citers  by  mounting  ui>on  the  outboard   bearing  pedestal  and     ■;- 
gearing   direct   from   tiie   maifi   sliaft.     The   rating   of   these.   ;■ 
dynamos  is  ou  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  temperature  not  to  "^ ,.' 
exceed  25  deg.  C.  after  a  continuous  full-load  run  of  24  hours.   ^^ 
The  cables  leading  from  the  generators  to  the  switchboard   y,; 
are  carried  in  a  chettkered-plate  covered  trench  in  the  floor,;.; 
as  shown  in  the  generator  view  on  page  ^2,  which  leads  to 
a  pit  behind  the  board.    Tiie  switchboard,  which  was  built  byP.  _: 
the   General    Electric   Company,    consists    of    eight  panels    ot>  ■.; 
blue  Vermont  marble,  90  ins.  high  by  S2  ins.  wide  by  2  ifls.     . 
thick,   mounted   on   an   angle-iron   platform  and    braced  out     "' 
from  the  wall  at  a  distance  of  «  ft.     Three  of  the  panels  are  -•" 
generator  panels,  two  are  lighting  panels  and  the  otht-r  thr«ie  .  _ 
are  power-feed  panelSw     The  board  is  equipped  with  two  re-. ^\- 
cording    wat tnit'ters,   one    for    registering   the    power    output   4- 
and  the  other  tne  lighting  output.     There  are  at  the  rear  two;.;"- 
sets   of ^  bus    bars,   one   set   for    power   and    one   for    lighting,  -i. 
The   power   feeder   panels   are   equipped    with    automatic   oil-  .' 
switches.     The   cables   from   the   generators  aire   brought   ii|:;-^. 
under  the  switchboard  to  a  pit. i  ft  3  ins.  deep,  which  is  cov«f;  '. 
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f'^'-TJie  engine  equipment  consists  of  two  tandem-compound 
.horizontal  engines,  with  cylinders  It*  and  25  ins.  in  diamet<»r 
.,,:  I>y  IS  iii.s.  stroke,  which  run  at  2<m»  revolutions  ]»er  minute, 
.•^::.iMi:it  a  siuailer  tuiidem-fonii)ound  engine,  with  cylinders  10 
■  aml^^Jfi  in.s.  in  diameter  by  14  ins.  stroke,  all  three  of  which 
..\Vvre  fuinished  by  the  Ball  Engine  Company.     They  are  all 

■  ^...oi' tlie  shait-govcrnor  automatic  cut-off  type,  and  operate  non- 
:  •  .".ondensing  at  an  initial  steam  pressure  of  }'>n  lbs.  i)er  square 
;,V  ijtf'b. '  They  are  all  provided  with  synchronizing  devices,  by 
..'^•"  vy}Hch  they  may  all  be  brought  to  a  common  speed  when  thp 
>..;•,  dynamos  are  being  operated  in  vs^ro^M.::'  ■]-  .<_r^::W r  ,-'■■-.:: :r;y 
;-i; -y  An  old  air-compressor  moved  from  one  of  the  previous 
•:^;- power  plants  is  installed  in  the  engine  room  for  present  pur- 

..  ':.!i ''*^"^'^^-  't  is  a  Rand  two-stage  compressor,  with  inter-cooler, 
,1     having  lOxlO-in.  steam  cylinders  and  7 '/a  and  14  x  16-in.  air 

>'...■  'yljnders,  delivering  at  a  i)ressure  of  120  lbs.  The  dimensions 
•  .;  .  t)!  the  engine  room,  however,  are  such  as  to  admit  of  the  in- 

.^  ^  Ktailation  later  of  an  air-compressor  of  1,000  or  1,200  cu.  ft. 

.;T  ; '''iriacity,  and  also  anadditional  200-kw.  generating  unit. ■     ^  :; 

.  •  ,  .  Kach  of  the  engines  are  direct-connected  to  an  alternating- 
/.'P '**T'*''"'^  three-phase,   00-cycle,  compensating  exciter  type  gen- 

■  •  ,;  erator,  with  stationary  armature  and  wound  for  480  volts,  all 
■      'Of  which  Were  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company.     The 

geherators  driven  by  the  two  .larger  engines  are  both  3C-pole 


ered  over  at  the  floor  level  with  a  wooden  grating  supported  ■ 
Oil  steel  i-bearas.  All  outgoing  feeders  are  taken  out  frond.; 
the  bottorti  of  the  board  into  (he  pit  and  led  out  in  lead -to  verted - 
(•aides  underground. 

The  present  eleetri<al  load  to  lj«»  operaU-d  from  this  plant 
consists  of  480  hp.  in  motors  driving  machine  lotds,  etc^,  ltf7 - 
an-   lamps   and   about    (ion   incandescent    lamps,   besi<b's   three - 
alternating  ctirrent  cranes,  two  of  <iO  tons  eat  h  with  atixiliary 
lo-ton  hoists,  and  one  »  rane  of  7*-..  tons xapaviiy.    The  tirst  twd 
cranes  are  equipi»ed  with   4. 't-ttp,  motors  fort  the  main  hoist' 
and  for  the  bridge  travel.   ::<ih.p.  motors  fq^*  auxiliary  hoist' 
and  10-h.p.  motors  for  trolley  travel,  while  the   il^-'on  «  rane 
is  equipped  with   11-h.p.  motors  for  the  main   hoist  and   the 
bridge  travel  find  a  3-h.p.  motor  for  the  trolley  trav-iel.     The.' 
total  conne<'ted  load  in  motors,  therefore,  will  be  743  hw^k  CI. '>, 

AVe  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilmerding,  constilting  engi- 
neer, for  drawings,  information  anil  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  description.  Mr.  Wilmerding  designed  the 
building  and  superintemled  its  construction.      '.v.;-'-.   '.■'■'"■■ 
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Mr.  John  N.  .\bbott  has  resigned  as  vii-t^-pre^dipnt  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  "Consolidated  Railway  Lighting  and  Re- 
frigerating Company,"  100  Broadway,  New^  York,  and  has  also 
dissolved  his  connection  with  the  several  subsidiary  companiet. 
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NEW    YORK  ISUBWAY^CARS. 

iKTEKBOBOlaH    RAPID    TbANSIT    COMPANY. 


FRAMING   AND   CONSTEUCTION   DETAILS. 


Photographic  views  of  the  sample  cars  built  for  this  road 

were  illustrated  on  page  308  of  this  journal  for  October,  1902. 

Since  that  time  the  standard  construction  has  been  determined 

upon,  and  500  cars  are  now  being  built,  to  be  ready  for  service 

when  the  road  opens  next  year.     The  details  were  worked  out 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  consulting  engineer 

of  the  road.  ........,;■,,■- 

General  Dimensions. 

Ft. 

Length  over  body  corner  posts ...,......*,  .^i .........  .42 

Length  over   buffers    ...■.»;;;.  ..,•.  y.,'. . .  ,  ;  <..:.,.  .  .  51 

Length   over  drawbars , .  . '.  :\  . ...»  ; .  ; .  .  .  •.  . .....  51 

Center  to  center,   needle  beams 10   11 

Width  x)ver  side   sills 8     8% 

Width  over  sheathing    ....,;,.••■  .^-t  J,  ...i--^v.  ...,...;.«..'►... .    8  10 
Width   of   platforms    ....  iVi  .f.  .'...J,;.  .'.....-.....■;...".';./...  .    8  10 

Width  over  eaves 8     6 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  under  face  of  side  sill  at  truck   (car  light)    3.1% 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  roof  at  center  (car  light) 12        % 

TrucliL  centers    , .  36     0 

Diameter  of   motor   truck   wheels ,. . . , , 33 

Diameter  of  trailer  truck  wheels. vv.i , .  ■. 30 

W^eight  of  car  body    (estimately)    .  .  . . .  . 27,000  lbs. 

Steel  Shapes  in  Frame.  '■   '■    - 

Sid?  sills .\.,  ..  .  .6-in.,  8-lb.  channels,  47  ft.  i%  ins.  Ion? 

Body  end  sills j...,5-in.,  llilj-lb.  channels,  8  ft.  IVi  ins.  long 

Drawbar  supports.  jC>,iW.:;i.4-in.,   614-lb.  channels,   3  ft.  4  Va  ins.   long 


Ins. 
7 

2 
5 


Center  sills.  .  .>..:,»vi 
Needle  beams.  ,:...»■; vi. 

Platform  supports .;  ,'=( 


..  ..5-in.,  1214-lb.  I-beams,  47  ft.  4%   ins.  long 
;.....  ..5-in..  9% -lb.  I-beams,  8  ft.  6  ins.  long 

>.'. ;.v-i>>5-in.,  16-Ib.  Z-beams,  4  ft.  6  ins.  long 


End  bars  in  hood  ,;^:,i  ...  ..i  *  i.i.>;',;>  v,..~;  .>.  ,21/^   by  2  by  ^-in.  angles 

Platform  end  sills.  * -,  .  .V /.\. .  ...  .5  by  4  by  %-in.  angles 

Sector  bars .  . .;'. .. «  by  3  'A  by  i^.-in.  angles 

Platform  supports ; 6  by  4  by  V,>-iQ.  angles 

The  bodies  are  the  same  for  motor  and  trailer  cars.  The 
motor  cars  have  one  motor  and  one  trailer  truck.  The  differ- 
ence in  height  due  to  the  difference  in  the  wheel  diameters  is 
made  up  in  the  truck  design. 

PLATFORMS. 

The  channels  and  beams  in  the  longitudinal  sills  are  secured 
to  steel  angles  forming  the  platform  end  sills,  to  which  are 


1:'.^-;'::hr 
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also  attached  the  anti-telescoping  plates  and  anti-telescoping 
posts.  The  latter  extend  and  are  seciired  ta  the  steel  angles 
forming  the  end  bow  reinforcements,  which  are  secured  to  the 
end  bows,  with  ends  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  side 
plates  in  the  car  l)ody  and  are  secured  thereto.  The  platform 
structure  at  each  end  is  supported  by  Z-bars  and  angles,  the 
Z-bars  being  bolted  to  the  center  sills  and  the  angles  to  the 
side  sills.  These  supports  extend  beyond  the  platform  end-sill 
angles  to  support  the  platform  sills  and  buffer  beams.  Two 
•  ods  at  each  end  of  the  car  with  threaded  ends  pass  through 


the  end-sill  angles  and  end-wall  castings  for  the  platform  truss- 
ing. The  buffer  beam  is  built  up  of  white  oak,  and  is  secured 
to  two  oak  timbers  placed  on  the  Z-bar  supports  and  bolted  to 
the  bars  and  end-sill  angle.  A  cast-steel  drawbar  carrier  is 
bolted  under  the  end-sill  angle  between  the  Z-bars.  On  each 
Z-bar  is  a  sector  bar  support  to  which  the  steel  angle  sector  bar 
faced  with  plate  steel  is  bolted.  On  each  side  of  the  platform, 
resting  in  castings  under  the  buffer  beams  and  extending 
through  the  body  bolster,  is  a  safety  chain  anchor  rod,  with  a 
spring    seating  against  the  body  bolster  filling  casting. 

IKAMINli. 

The  side  sills  are  of  heavy  steel  channels,  the  center  sills  of 
heavy  I-beams;  all  longitudinal  sills  are  reinforced  on  the 
sides  with  heavy  timbers,  as  shown  in  transverse  section. 
The  body  end  sills  are  channels  secured  to  the  side  sills  by 
gusset  plates  and  to  the  center  sills  by  steel  castings.  The 
body  bolsters  are  of  plates,  with  a  steel  draw  casting  at  the 
center.  Under  the  body  end  sills  are  cross  trusses,  and  other 
cross  trusses  are  provided  at  the  needle  beams.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  securing  strong  construction  iu  the  floor 
and  roof  framing  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  The  body  counter- 
brace  rests  at  the  ends  in  pocket  castings  o^-er  the  bolsters, 
and  brace-rods  are  secured  to  the  long  bra^ce  at  the  joints, 
passing  through  the  side  sills  at  the  needle  beams.  On  each 
side  of  the  car  is  a  long  truss  rod  with  flat  ends  hooked  over 
the  short  diagonal  braces  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  These  rods 
have  turnbuckles  and  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  car. 
Toward  the  center  of  the  car  the  rod  is  a  flat  bar,  gained 
into  the  posts.  The  ends  of  the  short  diagonal  braces  at 
the  ends  of  the  body  counter  brace  are  bored  for  rods,  passing 
down  through  the  side  sills  near  the  bolsters.  The  truss  plank 
is  of  Southern  pine  l-'^  x  ll^a  ins.,  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  car  to  the  body  corner  posts  in  one  piece.  At  the  center 
of  the  car  is  a  pair  of  diagonal  brace  rods  secured  to  the  side 
sllis.  The  spaces  in  the  bracing  be^ow  the  windows  are  filled 
with  whitewood  blocking. 

The  eligravlngs  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  roOf  and  ves- 
tibule construction  without  detailed  description.  The  prin- 
cipal carlines,  of  which  there  are  seven,  are  composite,  of 
wrought  iron  shaped  to  the  roof  and  sandwiched  between  two 
white  ash  carlines.  White  ash  is  used  for  the  side  deck  inter- 
mediate, upper  deck  and  hood  carlines. 

The  cars  are  fitted  with  guard  chains,  hand  holds  and  safety 
pates,  everything  being' designed  with  a  view  of  allowing  the 
i^ars  to  pass  the  90-ft.  radius  curves  on  the  Manhattan  tracks, 
in  case  the  cars  should  be  used  on  the  elevated  roads.  For 
this  purpose  auxiliary  bolsters  were  provided  at  each  end  of 
the  cars  and  extension  links  are  used  for  transmitting  the 
draw  bar  pull  to  the  bolsters. 

To  guard  against  fire  from  the  wiring  the  floors  are  ceiled 
underneath  with  'j-in.  "Tiansite"  board  secured  to  all  the 
bridging.  The  cables  are  also  protected  by  conduits  of  the 
same  material,  and  no  wires  enter  the  cars  except  for  lighting 
and  heating.  Over  the  motors  the  protettion  is  reinforced  by 
steel  plate  and  fire  felt.  All  of  these  cars  have  the  Gibbs 
sliding  door  in  the  vestibules.  The  floor  is  grooved.  The 
cars  are  sheathed  with  copper  outside  and  are  finished  inside 
with  mahogany  of  light  color.  The  headlining  is  of  composite 
board. 

The  cars  will  seat  52  persons.  The  spaces  under  longitudinal 
and  cross  seats  are  ceiled  up  with  framework  of  wood,  in  which 
the  electric  heaters  are  placed.  The  interior  finish  is  rather 
plain,  but  neat:  the  panels  have  marqueterie  linings,  and  all 
mouldings  are  plain.  The  ceiling  is  of  half  Empire  design, 
painted  light  color,  with  plain  decoration.  The  cars  will  be 
lighted  with  incandescent  electric  lights,  26  of  which  are 
placed  on  the  ceilings  inside  of  the  car  and  two  above  each 
platform  in  the  hood.    Th&  platform  doors  are  of  exceedingly 
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novel  design;    the  side  or  exit  doors  are  operated  by  levers      form,  and  when  the  door  is  folded  back  into  the  open  position 
from  the  end  of- the  car,  and  the  end  door  is  so  arranged  that      it  encloses  the  master  control  and  motorman's  brakeyalve. 


when  the  platform  is  used  as  the  motorman's  compartment 
this  door  closes  the  passageway  between  the  center  vestibule- 
posts,  giving  the  motorman  the  freedom  of  the  entire  plat- 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  consulting  engineer, 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson,  master  mechanic  of  the  road,  for  the 
drawings  and  information. 


•  if  '■ 


PLATFORM    FRAMING    AND    DRAFT    fiKAR. 

PASSENGER  CARS.— INTERDOROUGH   RAPID  TRANSIT   COMPANY. 
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TEST   OF   OIL    BURNING    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Distance  1,422  Milks. 


ATCUISON,  TOPEKA  i  SANTA  VE  RAILWAY. 


The  three-furnace,  corrugated  firebox,  oil-burning  locomo- 
tive, No.  824,  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  this 
road  was  illustrated  on  page  10  of  this  journal  for  January, 
11)02!  Since  the  engine  went  into  service  the  brick  setting  of 
the  fireboxes  has  been  changed  in  accordance  with  the  draw- 
ing presented  herewith.  .••::■..-:::...■ 

After  the  oil-burning  devices  had  been  adjusted  upon  the 
arrival  of  thQ  engine  at  Topeka,  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
running  test  with  full  tonnage  In  a  run  of  1,422  miles  from 
Topeka  to  Needles,  Cal.,  where  the  engine  was  to  go  into 
regular  service.  The  daj^  were  taken  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Goode, 
\vho  acted  as  fireman  for  the  entire  trip.  Ten  engineers  served 
over  the  various  divisions.  Oil  was  carried  in  a  tank  car  from 
Topeka  and  other  cars  were  stationed  along  the  line  at 
Dodge  City,  Albuquerque  and  Gallup.  The  engine  tank  was 
filled  from  the  cars  by  compressed  air.  Beaumont  oil  was 
used  over  all  divisions  except  the  last,  from  Seligman  to 
..eedles,  where  Bakersfield  oil  was  used.  Except  between 
(lallup  and  Vvinslow,  128  miles  of  down  grade,  full  tonnage 
was  hauled  all  the  way.    There  were  no  "engine  failures'"  and 


the  trip— at  La  Junta,  Raton  and  Albuquerque.  At  the  other 
division  points  the  boiler  was  left  full  of  water  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  its  own  steam  was  used  in  firing  up. 

From  Newton  to  Dodge  City  the  evaporation  per  pound  of 
oil  was  lowest.  This  was  because  of  difficulty  in  securing  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  two  upper  burners.  In  firing  oil- 
burning  locomotives  the  fireman  regulates  the  oil  by  the  color 
of  the  smoke  at  the  stack  and  by  the  steam  gauge.  Mr.  Goode 
says:  "The  only  excuses  for  smoking  an  oil-burning  locomo- 
tive are  leaky  tubes,  a  leaky  firebox  or  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  burners  properly."  He  also  says:  "Engine  824  has  been 
doing  good  work  on  the  mountain  over  a  3%  per  cent,  max- 
imum grade  from  San  Bernardino  to  Summit." 

This  test  does  not  represent  an  efficiency  investigation  of 
oil  fuel,  but  a  running  test  over  a  long  distance  under  ordinary 
road  conditions.  The  data  are  presented  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  to  Mr.  Goode 
for  this  information. 

UlL    A.Mi    WATKR    CONSUMPTION    BY    K.NGI.NE    824. 

Topeka,    Kan.,    to    .\eedles,    Ariz..    1.422    Miles. 

Left  Topeka,  May  2.  1902.  at  4.4<i  A.   M.     Arrived  Needles, 

.May  17,  1902.  at  1.10  A.  M. 
Length  of  time  on  trip.  Topeka  to  Needles.  .14  days.  8  hours,  30  minutes 

Delays  and  time  not  running 11  days,   1    hour,  35  minutes 

Actual   running  time 3   days,   (j   hours,   55   minutes 

Average  speed  on  trip   (running  time),  miles  per  hour 18.1 

Average  tonnage  for  entire  trip    930  tons 

Tons  hauled  one  mile  for  entire  trip 1,330.»>31   tons 

Total  weight  oil  burned   (Topeka  to  Xeedjes)  la  tons G9.9  tons 


no  trouble 
one  or  two 


FfBEBOX     SETTING.— LONG-DISTANCE     TEST     OF     A    TRIPLE-FrRNACE    OIL-BURNING    LOCOMOTIVE.  f:.     .    .f;' 

ATl'HISO.N,    TOPEKA    &    S.\NTA    FK    RAILWAY.  '      '    - 

whatever   except   a    little    difficulty    in    firing    up    at        Total  weight  water  evaporated    (Topeka  to  Needles)    iu  toiis..721.tj  tons 

.    X         n,^      .-    .,  ,-    J         ^     ,.  ^.  Water  evaporated  per  lb.  oil   (Topeka  to   Needles)    iu   lbs 10.32   lbs. 

points.     The  boiler  was  washed  out  three  times  on        on  burned  per  ton  mile  (Topeka  to  Needles)    in  lbs .105  lb. 


THE   BECOR^   BY    DIVISIONS. 


Division 


Mileage  .  .  . 
Mean  grade- 
Kate    


-feet  per  mile. 


Train    No 

leaving  time  .  ...■.;-. 

Arriving  time 

Time  on   road    

Actual    running  time    

Average  speed — miles  p.  b. 

Tonnage    

Number  of  cars 

Tons  hauled  one  mile  .  .  .  . 
Oil    burne<J    over    division, 

lbs.    (actual)    

Water  evanorated  over  divi- 

s^ion,  lbs.    (actual)     

Evaporation  per  lb.  oil.  lbs. 
On  burned  per  ton  mile,  lbs. 
Oil  burned  per  engine  mile, 

lbs 


Topeka 

to 
Emporia 


62 

17.2 

5-2-02 

29 

4.40  a.m. 

9.40  a.m. 

5h. 

3  h..   .'50  m. 

l(j.2 

1,100 

c'8i26o 

9,177 

88,096 
9.60 
.134 

148. 


Emporia 

to 
Newton 


74 

6.2 

5-2-02 

Extra 

5.45  p.m. 

1.05   a.m. 

7  h.,  20  m. 

4  h..  50  m. 

15.3 

2  000 

72 
148.000 

11,362 

110,070 
9.68 
.078 

154. 


Newton   to 

Dodge 

City 


167 

7.9 

5-3-02 

3d-33 

6.05   p.m. 

3.50   a.m. 

9  h..  45  m. 

7  h.,  40  m. 

21.8 

1,273 

212  591 

14,044 

127,314 
9.06 
.066 

84. 


Dodge 

City  to 

La  Junta 


La  Junta        Raton 
to  to 

Raton       Las   Vega.- 


I 


Las   Vegas 
to  Albu- 
querque 


11 


■   202 

9. 

5-4-02 

Extra 

11.30  a.m. 

5.30  a.m. 

18  h. 

h,  20  m 

17.8 

1.110 

70 

224,220 

21,850 

202.515 
9.27 
.098 

108. 


105 

36.4 

5-6-02 

lst-33 

11.25  a.m. 

8.05  p.m. 

8  h.,  40  m. 

,  50  m. 

18. 

545 


5h. 


56,135 

10,925 

125,495 
11.50 
.194 

104. 


Ill 

17.6 

5-8-02 

Local 

9.15  a.m. 

12.45   a.m. 

15  h,  30  m 

7  h..  10  m. 

15.5 

1,125 

42 
124,875 

11,799 

133.916 
9.66 
.094 

106. 


Albu- 
querque to 
Gallup 


132 

17.1 

5-9-02< 

lst-33 

11.35  a.m. 

9.45  p.m. 

10  h,  10  m 

6  h.,  55  m. 

19.1 

635 

39 

83.820 

10,488 

109.495 
10.44 
.125' 

79. 


158 

16. 

5-11-02 

lst-33 

4.25  a.m. 

5.25  p.m. 

13  h. 

9  h.,  40  m 

16.4 

1,000 

38 

158,000 

17.480 

202.102 
11.53 
.110 

111. 


1 


Gallup 

to 
W'inslow 


128 

2. 

5-11-02 

Extra 

8.15  p.m. 

3.50  a.m. 

r  h..  35  m 

5h. 

25.6 

25 

1 

3  200 

4.807 

54.963 

11.43 

.150 

38. 


Winslow 

to 
Seligman 


143 

25. 

5-14-02 

Extra 

7.45  a.m. 

8.05  p.m. 

12  h,  20  m 

9  h. 

15.9 

1.030 

25 

147.290 

17.480 

199.692 

11.42 

.102 

122. 


Seligman 

to 
Needles 


140 

10. 

5-16-02 

Extra 

4.30  a.m. 

1.10  a.m. 

8h.,  40  m. 

7  h..  40  m. 

18.3 

700 

104,300 

10,488 

109,568 

10.45 

.101 

70. 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


III. 


Fkeds  and  Drives. 


ItY    C.     W.    OUKRT. 


A    PORTABLE   POSITIVE   FEEDING   ATTACHMENT. 


The  prtTiMJiiig  articles  of  this  series  have  dealt  with  types 
of  variable-speed  positive-drive  feeding  mechanisms  which 
have  been  Imilt  upon  machine  tools  as  an  essential  part,  being 
incorporated  in  tlie  design  of  the  machine  and  thus  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  tool.  The  National  Machine  Tool 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  introduced  an  independent 
feeding  mechanism,  which  is  of  particular  interest  because  it 
will  accomplish  the  same  i)urpose,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  a 
complete  and  separate  attachment  in  itself,  which  is  applicable 
to  any  lathe  equipped  with  the  usual  style  of  quadrant  for 
change  gears.  -It  is  quickly  applied  to  a  lathe  and  easily 
maniptilated.  and  will  prove  invaluable  where  it  is  desired  to 
replace  the  loose  change  gear  system  and  belt  feeds  by 
positive-drive  geared  feeds  iri  adapting  a  lathe  to  the  new 
high-duty  tool  steels  for  hard  use  and  profit  making. 

The  accompanying  engravings  on  the  opposite  page  present 
comprehensive  illustrations,  front,  rear  and  internal,  of  this 
interesting  device.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  pinions  of  different 
sizes  mounted  within  a  dust  proof  case  and  arranged  to  all 
rotate  together  in  mesh  with  a  common  intermediate  gear, 
and  means  of  delivering  motion  fiom  any  of  the  driven  pinions 
through  various  gear  combinations.  Fig.  1.")  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  nine  pinions.  E-E.  around,  the  common  driving 
gear,  F,  the  front  half,  M.  of  the  case  being  removed.  The 
common  gear.  F,  is  mounted  upon  and  rotates  on  the  eccen- 
trically lo<ated  stud,  R,  on  the  front  half  of  the  frame;  it  is 
to  l)e  noted  that  gear.  F,  is  not  driven  at  its  hub. 

The  device  is  mounted  upon  a  lathe  by  merely  bolting  the 
mounting  i)late.  P,  to  the  lathe's  quadrant  in  place  of  the  in- 
termediate gear,  and  so  adjusting  it  that  the  receiving  gear,  A, 
may  be  swung  into  mesh  with  the  spindle  pinion,  S.  As  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  15,  gear.  A,  is  mounted  upon  a  bracket,  J,  ad- 
justable concentrically  with  gear,  B,  which  is  driven  by  A; 
this  facilitates  the  proper  meshing  of  the  gears  and  also  ren- 
ders the  device  adaptable  to  lathes  of  ditYerent  designs. 

The  drive  for  the  gearing  is  from  the  spindle  pinion,  S,  of 
the  lathe  througli  gear,  A,  to  gear,  B,  which  is  mounted  upon  a 
shaft  passing  through  the  extension  hub.  O.  of  bracket,  J,  upon 
which  the  frame  of  the  gear  box  is  mounted  by  the  hole  in 
stud„  R.  The  opposite  end  of  this  shaft  is  keye<l  for  the  driv- 
ing gear,  C,  Fig.  13;  gear,  C,  drives  the  train  of  gears  within 
the  case  by  means  of  pinion,  D,  which  may  be  mounted  at  will 
upon  either  one  of  two  of  their  extended  shafts,  2  or  3,  which 
project  out  through  the  front  of  the  case,  and  are  feathered 
and  provided  with  spring  buttons  for  retaining  the  gear.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  internal  view,  shaft  3  drives  gear,  F, 
at  a  slower  rate,  while  shaft  2  will  drive  it  at  a  faster  rate; 
thus,  by  means  of  pinion,  I),  two  rates  of  speed  are  available, 
while  inasmut  h  as  gears,  C  and  D.  are  entirely  interchangeable 
four  changes  of  speed  may  be  obtained. 

The  method  of  taking  motion  from  any  one  of  the  pinions. 

E,  which  run  at  differing  speeds  in  mesh  with  common  gear, 

F.  is  by  means  of  jaw  clutches,  H-H,  in  the  ends  of  their  shafts 
projecting  through  the  rear  half,  N,  of  the  case.  Fig.  14.  De 
livery  gear,  G,  may  be  thrown  into  connection  with  any  one 
of  those  clutches  by  either  one  of  the  corresponding  clutches, 
5  or  r»,  which  are  controlled  by  knob.  K.  The  case  of  the  gear 
box  may  l>e  rotated  upon  its  center  bearing,  O,  after  being  re- 
lea.sed  by  handle,  L,  in  order  to  bring  any  one  of  clutches,  H, 
into  line  with  either  5  or  6. 


The  purpose  of  the  two  clutches,  5  and  6,  is  for  reversal  of 
feeds;  when  6  is  thrown  in  and  drives  feed  gear,  T,  direct,  it 
delivers  motion  in  the  same  direction  in  which  gear,  C,  and 
the  spindle  of  the  lathe  are  rotating,  while  if  5  is  thrown  in 
clutch,  feed  gear,  T,  is  driven  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  of  the  lathe's  spindle,  the  reversal  of  motion  being  due  to 
the  pinion  on  shaft,  5,  driving  through  pinion,  G,  as  an  idler 
or  intermediate.  Thus  by  throwing  shaft,  5,  into  clutch,  which 
is  done  by  turning  knob,  K,  to  the  left,  the  carriage  of  the 
lathe  is  given  right-hand  travel,  while  throwing  in  clutch,  6, 
by  turning  K  to  the  right  gives  the  carriage  left-hand  travel. 

The  proper  positions  of  the  case  for  clutching  the  various 
pinions  are  indicated  by  marks  upon  the  outer  edge,  which 
are  brought  around  to  pointer,  X,  for  clutch  5,  or  to  pointer, 
Y,  for  clutch  6.  The  jaw  clutches,  H-H,  and  on  5  and  6,  are 
of  steel  thoroughly  hardened  so  as  to  be  thrown  in  clutch  while 
the  lathe  is  in  motion  with  perfect  safety. 

As  may  be  noted  in  Fig.  15,  the  stud,  R,  was  located  eccen- 
trically upon  M  in  order  to  allow  the  larger  sizes  of  the  nine 
pinions,  E-E,  to  be  placed  all  at  one  side  of  the  conrmon  gear, 
F.  and  thus  permit  of  a  smaller  case.  The  revolving  of  the 
case  for  bringing  any  of  the  clutches  into  line  for  connecting 
up  is  very  easily  accomplisHied  after  releasing  the  clamping 
lever.  T...  by  using  the  hub  of  gear,  D.  as  a  handle,  while  the 
proper  clutch  to  use  for  any  particular  thread  to  be  cut  on 
the  lathe  is  indicated  by  the  table  of  gear  combinations  located 
on  the  frame  beside  knob,  K.  For  the  entire  range  of  thread 
cutting  it  is  only  necessary  to  change  gear,  D,  on  the  front  of 
the  box.  twice,  all  other  necessary  changes  being  made  by 
rotating  the  gear  casing  and  operating  the  clutches.  The 
drive  is  always  through  only  two  gears  in  the  casing,  and  the 
common  intermediate,  which  has  its  bearing  on  the  long  hub, 
O.   within   the  casing. 

For  general  purposes  the  thirty  regular  changes  possible  are 
sufficient.  On  the  No.  4  attachment  they  cover  the  following 
threads  per  inch:  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  llLj,  12,  13, 
14,  1»;,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  27,  28,  30,  32.  3G,  40.  42, 
44.  46.  48.  52  and  56,  while  the  feeds  are  in  proportion. 
This  range  is  obtained  by  driving,  if  the  lathe  has  four  threads 
per  inch  on  the  lead  screw,  from  a  3fi-tooth  gear  on  the  spindle 
or  stud  to  a  48-tooth  gear  on  the  lead  screw.  If  a  24-tooth 
gear  is  substituted  on  the  screw,  one-half  the  index,  or  from 
2  to  28  threads  per  inch,  can  be  cut,  and  coarser  feeds  obtained. 
The  contrary  is  also  true,  of  course,  and  by  making  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  driving  gear  the  series  will  comprise  a 
range  of  finer  threads  and  feeds.  This  may  be  carried  out  in- 
definitely. Gears  of  other  proportions  are  used  accordingly  as 
the  number  of  threads  per  inch  on  the  lead  screw  may  vary; 
as,  for  instance,  for  metric  threads  a  50-127  pair  of  gears  is 
used. 

The  following  table  gives  the  gears  to  be  used  in  driving  for 
the  different  sizes  of  feeding  attachments.  Other  gears  with 
the  same  ratios  may,  of  course,  be  used: 


Size  of 
tachment. 

Spindlo  or 
Stitd  (icar. 

Screw 
Gear. 

Pitch  of 

Screw . 

No.  3.  i 

24 
30 
36 

54 
54 
54 

4 
5 
6 

No.  4.  1 

24 
30 
96 

48 

48 
48 

4 
5 
6 

No.  5.  1 

48 

60 

72 

48 
48 
48 

4 
6 
6 

Fig.  16  is  an  illustration  of  the  Schellenbach  feeding  attach- 
ment applied  to  an  engine  lathe  made  by  the  Bradford  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  device  is  un- 
(juestionably  a  very  valuable  one  and  has  proven  very  service- 
able, being  applicable,  as  it  is,  to  any  lathe.  It  is  of  very  com- 
pact design  and  is  easily  handled.  It  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  great  task  of  displacing  the  old  method  of  belt 
feeding,  with   its  many  objectionable  features. 
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FIG.     13. GENERAL     VIEW     OF     THE     SCHELi£NBACH 

FEEDING    ATTACHMENT. 


FIG.      14. REAR     VIEW     OF     FEEDING      ATTACHMENT, 

SHOWING     6UPPOBTIHG     PLATE. 


KKi.     15. INTERNAL    VIEW    OF    FEICOING    ATTACHMENT,     SHOWING  ARRANGEMHNT    OF    THE    COMMON    INTERMEDIATE    GEAB    AND    MLXTI-SPEED    PINIONS. 


FIG.    16. VIEW  OF   THE  FEEDING    ATTACHMENT    MOUNTED    UPON    AN    ENGINE    LATHE   OF    THE    BRADFORn    MACHINE    TOOL    CO. 

MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS.— SCHBLLBNBACH  FEEDING  ATTAQHMBNT. 
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'V  -iSHJT.Vbl.*  V*Oft^ITr\K  FKEIHNU    AtTAt  MMi:XT, 


\-'-^'' 


'■y^-u: 


\ 


,../.    Tru»- firf>:f<thiV  H>;ti»f<;s.c>r  ».  his  series  bav*'  <U'Ult  with   i\  pes 
■:',  Iff  \uv\ii\tUi-ii^it-(){y   \}i,m^  teeiliijs    nict^liaiiisins    wliidi 

',"•  M\e  ht'VH  huiU  \jpou  liift' iitnt-  tools  a^^  an  «'ssentijil  part.  Iieins 
.w/  -i?)V::«rpoi-.atoU  Vn  ilir/tloj^if;!!  »)V  ihe  ,in;irlu!  itiul  iImi.s  not  ai» 
^'  l>lft  aUIe  TO  .  Irny  <^>>IV>i^  ;fi)i)l.';  TJiv  NaruJiial  Marliiiii  Tnol 
-  . ,  lVni>prt!iv,  (>ut(ijmai  i^  iiliid.  haVe  intiiMlJ»fe«l  an  imlepeiiileiit 
V'Xf^'etliiis^pMM  baHi>i»-  wbh  li  is  of  parijiiilav  jjvtere.si  Ix-raufe  it 
'V.  will  a».v<tnij)iislv< lie  .vatiuvii'niMise.  V  at  the  same  time  is  a 
.;■:.   eiMU|.i|e|t'ai^ir>'i't«vrai«' H''iV'"i>i;'«'ni  iii  itselt.  wh.ieh  is  appii<al)!e 

y.io.  any  lafriSti  pfjnippejl  viitji  iliV  usual  style  •rtl^qvia^i  ram  tor 
v  /('feftrtRr-  S*'*!^:-  •  li.  .'■.J.'*-.  <;]«ii.ldy  aVP'ifjfl  i«i  a  Math*.'  aufl  easily 
!''v    iftftfllti'^lfi'*^''''  H'V'i  Vijl  i'i"^'V<v  ilA^  wiu-ri-  It    i>i  desirt'i!   to 

V  ■  r«'plaee"  i)i«\  loitty-  . ••haiiii*'  ri''Wi;  system  aii<l  ImIi  I'ec.i.^  hy 
C  ^  iiosltive'lUrivo  jieaiHHl  ttM-'U.''.  in  aWaiitiiisi  a  latlx'  lo  He-  u>  \\ 
■  •'    hi.i;lwlut V  lotvl  fitH'-ijs:  for  liUnl  iis«'  ahit  tHHiRj  ii)al<iiiji.  ^. 

.;   ;     U'hf  hvVv'iHlnJifyiiis  eriiiraVjirus  on  the oppositi-  paiir  prese'it 

.;  vcJmprVh^ayive  iIUI.•^.trati<)us.  front,  rear  and  iutenial,  of  this 
'  ;  •  liii^t:(f'4!tinj;  de-vhr't^  '.  It  tiuiuHists  of  a  sefu-s  of  pinkms  t>f  «liff«M-oiit 
. :..  ...'iiV ^  «»M)<\Htrii.- wiJttiiit  M  tlHsf.  tM.:»»ot;V'-iVi*<'  «*•'!  a»'Vajii;eil  to  all 
■ '  l;r«rfate;  Jos''ili!*'»,.  ill.  ;^  '}  eoiinnon   inreruifMjiatv'  gt-ar, 

-■^  '  :«v<|  nieah!>'oi""fTefiv«u'inc  nuiti:<>ii Jruw  any  of.  the  •hiven  pinions 

v    ihipiigh  vai'iinis  K»a^  eotijliiiw^  Tiu.  I.";;  show.^.tlie  arranj;''- 

■•>    UK^Vt;  W  ttw'   hi^f^  >y-K.- tvroiiftfi  tite  ( »kmiwon   firivin^ 

:.   .^E»<r^>^^■  tlU'-friiBt    hS>lf,..;\l     i>f;  th<'    eas^e   hein«    rehioved.      Tlie 

?! "  r.ftmitioiv'u«;^ar;  I'V  1^^  1^  rotates  on  tlie  eccen- 

',  yiiMeal  y  lpiafif-d:st^mt;^.K.ou;tti«'  front  hah  of  tiie  frame;  it  is^ 
?  ,M.o->l^i\:  ni^^ieVj  >har  seH4^.^^F^  ar  its  huh.    .     ?  ..      ; 

■f^'-';'/T.he-..(le*|i<''  is^ J  a  iattte  hy  mTevely  iiolting  the 

./,.;-■     moi'iitiiii;  iMrtle.  I',  to  'he  iathe's  tpiailr;int  in  plai;e  of  the  in- 
'  '    :..  tei'HK''!iate  tfear..an(.V..S(f  {vUiiistin^j;  it  liial  tin-  r«  i  eivjn«  «ear.  A. 
may  he  HMMiits  fiMpiiire^tr  \\  jtii  ij^     sftmillv  pinion,  S.     As  may 

■  fM>  fifilph;  iii" Fig.  l'»;  ^p8h:>  4. .is  u^  upon  a  hrarket,.  J,  afl- 
,^».  ;.  ,  .    JnistaThl^.;   e:fUi<'-eHfrt<a^^^^                           IV   whifh   is  <iriv«'n   hy  A; 

:.^'-  •;.■;;.;    •.thfs  fij^'llifares  4he'  iirapi.M-  /ivi-<-s!i|iiiK  of  th*-  ,uears  niu]  alf<o  iPUr 

-•• '  /''.■.°'V.-     .fh.;isv,Uv«V;'i^.^vV'e  aih^  lathes  of- iUffer'-nt  (h-si.ens. 

& :  j , ! ;, ' .  ■ .  ■"''.•■;  Tiiv  .<1  i"!  Vo  -  f*»i"'.1-hi'.  V?pa..!'  iti «  W.  fraoi  th  e  sfl  1  n  t]  1  e  pin  ion ,  S.  of 

■_  \j].  [^ :^' ';:^r^^^  is  mounted  upon  a 

-  >;  V-  :.^    sJurit  i^'iSsiuJi  tl^vnugjy  thX\e\"t.ens^^  U.  <>f  hia«ket,  .T.  niMtn 

'  ,  ;,V    •     A-liiih  .the   fraliH'.  .of-  the-  .£;ear  box   rs  iviounted  l)y  tite  hole   in 

"  ^;  .si\i«J<,  U. ;  .■T^iiCojM*<^*Mfc^         of  rlijs  stiaft  in:. fee\  »•«!  tVir  tire  di-i v- 

t    M.i«  >j)f(r;flVv ;l:',..^^t^^  (irfVetsfhi'. train  of  ui'ais  withih 

ih»;  <as.;  iiy  n'K'Jitl^  of  I'J'iihiti.  1).  AvhiHi  niay  In-  inoiiuteil  at  will 

:    H.fMjii,  ti.t;lVej''(it^<'  id;  twp.ijf  their  ext.i.-iuleij  siiafts.  2  or  o.  whjih 

■  proiiHt  ouj'  tlurMiah  tiie.  f|-obt  «.d"lhr  ease,  and  at:e  feathered 
"arvd;  pi  pvid^'d:  >v iUx  iipriiij?'  hiit t ons  Xov  ri-ta i ii iuii  t  lu  srear.  An 
•  e.t».v'  li»\'s>'en  frotn  the  liiferniti    vifw.  >.liafi    :'.  drivi .«  ^'ear.   F. 

at'JV  -slower.  Vate.  vyhlle, shaft  1*  wi;!!  drive  it  at   a  faster  rate;, 
tlii»sv1ty,ni4'aii,s  pi  .||MJj(Sn.  IK  t\vi>  rat.es  of  spet-d  are  available, 
.  .WlViriHr  ina.stHlteh. as^^g^^^^^  aiT.(r. .I>,  aiT  en-Mrely  inieii  liatvReahlp' 

V»vtn%.ehan>ft»s  4^tf  sjme)).ttia>  lie  olda^^^ 
7 The  method  (ij"  taWng  hiotiniv  fioni  "atiy  otie  fd"  tin-  i)inions.  ^ 

■  '  h5i  uiiji  h  .run  at  diffVHiiji'sp'f;'!**.  in  ni<>>-il:  with  ^'omiuoii  ;;ear. 
-.^  f^r.iiR  »).v-  nvean,*!  o^  j  in  Ihf  ♦'U<!s  of  their  sjiafts 
:-   pr'^ji^etln??  thrpiwJi  tK<'^^  the  rase.  Vlfn.  1  t      !)•• 
'    tiv.«'Vy   ;j;edf..  I^  ina5'^  he  tlirf'wn  into  eotiiiection   witli   any  ftiic 
-.  of.  tho,«if  (-Uiteile>i  liv "ekh.«  r' 4nt'  of, the  e.irretiiiondin.sj  eluiclrrs. 

■  ri  or  K;  .w|)i4  }j  am  ^oeitji-i4lV''^t^^  rase  of  the  ghar 
.<b<t3C- ttffk^'  /jea  being  re 

leii.seil  irt-  h'andlin,  T,.  Ill  ordei-to  bring  ajuy  onp  f>f  elntches.  II. 
\  it»t;6Jinf>  wVth  cith^n.n  qr  G.  \      .  .     ;;        /  ,: 


■i 
A' 


-n^: 


The  purpose  t>f  the  two  ehitehes.  T.  and  «j,  is  for  reversal  of 
feeds;  when  •:  is  thrown  in  and  drives  feed  gear,  T,  direct,  it 
delivers  motion  in  t!ie  same  direction  in  whi<h  gear,  C,  and 
.the  spindle  of  the  lathe  are  rotatiii.ii.  while  if  .".  is  thrown  in 
•  InU'h.  fee(J  gear.  T.  is  driven  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
tlial  of  the  lathes  s|)indte,  tin-  revfisal  of  motion  iieing  due  to 
tli«"  pinion  on  siiafi.  .">.  diiving  ihroiigli  pinion.  (J.  as  an  idler 
or  intci^mediate.  Thus  by  liirowing  shaft,  .'..  into  eluteh,  whitli. 
is  don«*  l)y  turning  knob.  K,  to  the  .left,  the  earriage  of  the 
laili*'  is  given  liglithaud  travel,  while  throwing  in  chiteh,  (!, 
by  turning  K  lo  tlie  riglil  gives  the  earriage  left  liand  travel. 
-  The  proper  positions  of  the  ease  for  einlching  the  various 
pittioiis  are  iudicatid  liy  marks  upon  the  outer  edge,  wliidi 
are  biougiit  arounil  tt>  jtointer.  X.  for  clutcli  .">.  or  to  pointer. 
V.  for  cluirli  •;.  Tiie  jaw  clntc-hes.  H-H.  ami  on  .'>  and  »■,.  are 
of  stei'l  thoroughly  hardened  so  as  to  be  thrown  in  elulth  while 
the  lathe  is  in  motion  with  perfect  safety.  -■;;•  ■'  -■;  '    ~:  v-:  - ' 

.\s  may  be  noted  in  l-'ig.  1.">.  the  stud.  R.  was  located  eceen- 
iricalty  upon  .\f  in  order  to  allow  the  larger  si/.es  of  tin?  nine 
pinions,  l-MC^  trt  be  placer!  all  at  one  side  of  the  common  gear, 
F.  and  thus  pcrniit  of  a  smaller  case.  The  revolving  of  the; 
case  for  briiiging  any  of  the  ehitehes  into  line  for  connecting 
up  is  very  easily  aceomidisln-d  after  releasing  the  clamping 
Icvcr.  I..  I»y  using  tlic  bid)  of  gear,  I),  as  a  handle,  while  the 
proper  clniih  to  ns(  fur  any  itarticular  ibrea<t  to  be  cut  on 
th»'  latlitvi^  itidicaictl  liy  the-  table  of  gear  (onrtniiat ions  located 
<in  the  fianu-  beside  Un(il>i  K.  For  tlie  entire  range  of  thread 
cutting  it  is  only  Mtcc-^sary  to  change  gear.  J),  on  the  front  of 
the  1m)X,  twn<-Pi  ail  other  necessary  changes  1>eing  made  by 
rotating  the  gear  casing  and  oiM?rating  the  clutc  lies.  The 
drive  is  always  throtigh  only  two  gears  in  the  casing,  and  the 
.comuMtn  intermediate,  whieh  haa  its  hearing  on  iho  lot^g  huh. 
6.  wrthin  the  easing,!,.  '■'■^'■/'t  ',■•"-  '  V-  ".  '  ■. 
■For  g«.-iteral  purposes  the  thjrty  regulai  (  bang<s  iiossihle  aiT: 
sufficient.  On  the  No.  \  attaclinient  they  cover  the  ftdlowing 
threads  per  inch;  I.  y,  <•,  7,  8,  i».  lo.  n.  ip...  H'.  i;j. 
11.  ^»^  IN.  2i»,  2j;  24.  '26.  27.  -  ^8.  ,  :;o.  ;!:;.  r:.;.  4<t.  \1. 
14.  U'k  4!<, '.as  and  Tit;,  while  the  feeds  are  in  luopoiiion. 
This  i-ange  is  obtained  by  driving,  if  the  lathi'  has  four  threads 
per  imli  on  the  lead  screw,  from  a  :!t!-tooth  gear  on  the  spindle 
«u-  stud  to  a  is-toofh  gear  on  the  lead  screw.  If  a  2t-tooth 
gear  is  .ksuitstituted  on  the  screw,  one-iialf  the  index,  oi-  from 
2  to  2S  threads  per  im  h.  can  l>e  cut.  and  coarser  feeds  obtained. 
Tlie  contrary  is  also  true,  of  cours«',  and  by  making  the  redtie- 
tion  in  the  si/.e  of  tlie  driving  gear  the  series  will  c-oinprise  a 
range  pf  finer  threads  and  fi'eds.  This  may  be  carried  out  in- 
ilefinitely.  dears  of  other  propoiiions  are  used  aceordingly  a.s 
tlie  uuniber  of  (brea<ls  per  iii<  b  <in  the  lead  screw  may  vary: 
as,  for  instance,  lor  metric  |hreads  a  50-427  t*air  of  ^ears  is. 

■used.     •.     "    ',.,-■■■•■.'    r'^:- •.■;.■■•'.:.•';''  ■     '">' ■  ^  .  ^    ■''"':    \  ^' - -^  :'^'      ''-'''"-'■  ■      <■ 

The  followiirg  table  gives  the  ^eara  to  be  used  in  diiving  for 
ih<'  differetit  sizes  of  feeding  atta<liments.  fhliei-  gears  with 
the  same  i-al  itJs  nmy..  of  <-ourse,  be  used: 


Sf/.eof        ■'          Spindle- c»r 
Attaclinient,'  .'     Stud  liear 

Screw'         Pitch  of 
Gear.             Screw 

■■-.-:     ,  .■  f •■.V--     ■■2».-.: 

■  ■'■.••■..■■    ..-.  V-'<-  •■  ■■  "■  -•^•i' 

*;'|;;:||:|^. 

:■■■■  .     ;"':  :    '••■-.  /•.•■■■    '  ■■'   "    ■■■o±  l  r" 

^■\  .No,*.  {:^;'■•^.. -■■,■;»;?:; 

Fig.  M  is  an  lllustralioii  of  tlie  Schelleiibacli  feediim  attach- 
ment appliei?  to  an  engine  lathe  made  by  the  Hiadlord  .Ma 
chine  Tool  ('(un|>any.  of  Cim  innati.  Ohio.  Tliis  device  is  tin- 
ipu  stioiutbly  a  very  valuable  one  and  has  proven  very  service- 
able, beinu:  a))plicable.  as  It  is.  to  any  lathe,  it  is  of  very  com- 
pact design. and  is^easily  handled.  4t  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  ^reat  task  of  displa<lng  the  old  method  of  belt 
feeding,  with   its. many  object.iouablc  leatures. 
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3®  <C-^. 
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;knkk.\i>    vikw    <>k    tiii:    scheu-ksbach 
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ri|0;:;-.l4.— ^RRAR      VIEW      OF      FEEDINC      ATTArHMKJj!r,  • 

:       .         suowi.\<;    sui'i'OKnxG    im.atk. 
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H.    G.    PROUT. 


The  resignation  of  Colonel  Prout  after  sixteen  years  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Railroad  Gazette  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
profession  of  technical  journalism.  To  the  Westinghouse 
interests,  whose  service  he  enters  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company,  there 
is  a  corresponding  gain,  and  thus  another  general  officer  with 
an  .international  reputation  is  secured  to  the  staff  presided 
ovei"  by  Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  again  testifying  to  his 
ability  to  surround  himself  with  the  ablest  men.  Colonel 
Prout  combines  natural  ability,  attractive  and  polished  per- 
sonal traits,  general  information  and  a  broad  minded  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  large  questions,  in  a  way  which  has 
brought  him  distinction  as  an  engineer,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  honor  as  a  man  and  a  position  of  great  respect  and 
powerful  influence  as  an  editor.  His  experience  includes  ser- 
vice in  the  Civil  War,  education  as  an  engineer,  commissions 
of  responsibility  in  the  Soudan,  where  he  was  an  assistant 
and  associate  of  General  Gordon,  commercial  business  in  New 
York  and  his  long  and  successful  editorial  charge  of  the 
Railroad  Gazette.  His  name  takes  a  worthy  place  with  those 
of  Messrs.  Dunning,  Forney  and  Wellington.  He  has  effect- 
ively employed  his  ability  to  write  and  to  speak  in  public 
and  has  placed  his  high  professional  and  personal  ideals  be- 
fore many  bodies  of  men  and  engineering  students  through 
his  lectures  and  addresses  as  well  as  his  writings.  He  has 
served  as  an  educator  to  prospective  engineers  in  the  problem 
of  facing  the  world  and  has  furnished  them  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple. He  has  also  been  prominent  in  the  most  important  work 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  His  hosts  of 
friends  cannot  wish  him  more  success  in  the  future  than  has 
always  attended  him.  It  is  regretted  that  Colonel  Prout  re- 
tires from  the  leading  position  in  this  profession,  the  standard 
and  dignity  of  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  improve. 


THE    MATTER    OF    MOTIVE    POWER    SALARIES. 


If  all  of  the  motive  power  superintendents  in  the  country 
should  resign  simultaneously  to-day  the  managements  of  the 
railroads  would  have  at  least  three  surprises. 

The  motive  power  department  would  be  discovered  to  be 
most  important  and  most  neglected,  from  a  business  point 
of  view. 

It  would  be  found  impossible  to  secure  the  right  men  to 
fill  the  positions  immediately,  as  these  men  are  not  in  training. 

The  heads  of  these  departments  would  be  in  demand  among 
industrial  establishments  at  from  two  to  three  times  their 
present  salaries. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  railroads  to  have  this  very 
thing  happen.  It  would  reveal  a  state  of  weakness  which 
the  real  owners  of  the  properties  need  to  understand.  They 
need  to  know  that  most  railroads  do  not  for  a  moment  consider 
promotion  from  the  staff  to  fill  the  position  of  the  chief; 
that  these  officers  are  not  as  a  rule  encouraged  to  pursue  a 
business  policy  in  their  departments  and  that  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  motive  power  demands  a  grade  of  ability 
and  a  fund  of  experience  which  are  sought  for  and  paid  for 
appropriately  by  the  "captains  of  industry." 

How  simple  are  the  specifications  for  the  men  who  would 
be  so  greatly  needed!  They  must  be  masters  of  men  and  thor- 
ough students  of  the  labor  problem.  They  must  be  able  engi- 
neers. They  must  be  business  men.  They  must  be  organizers 
of  campaigns  far  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  than 
those  which  have  won  the  praise  of  nations  for  military 
guccesses. 

Granting  that  every  motive  power  department  has  such  a 
mm  at  |ta  \^^^^  to-day^wbat  about  the  future?   What  is  there 
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about  the  present  situation  to  attract  and  stimulate  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  best  mechanical  talent  of  the  times  to  prepare  for 
these  responsibilities  and  truly  great  opportunities?  These 
questions  need  attention,  and  they  need  it  now. 

Because  of  its  source  and  its  clear  expression  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor  from  a  successful  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  now  retired  from  railroad  service,  is  presented  here,  and 
it  needs  no  comment: 

"I  have  been  quite  impressed  by  the  article  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  your  January  number,  on  the  subject  of  inade- 
quate pay  of  motive  power  officers  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  you  state  the  proposition  fairly,  and  it  exactly  fits  the 
conditions  which  many  have  experienced  in  this  line  of  work. 
I  venture  to  state  that  many  a  mechanical  officer  in  his  reflec- 
tions upon  the  'state  of  things'  has  seen  pictured  in  his  mind, 
'He  who  enters  here  leaves  all  hope  behind.'  If  not  in  exact 
phrase,  he  has  seen  it  at  least  in  substance. 

"I  remember,  a  good  many  years  ago,  while  hanging  over 
a  drawing  board,  of  being  advised  by  my  professor  to  the 
effect  that  if  I  did  that  work  well  to  be  sure  to  let  no  one 
know  it,  as  I  would  certainly  be  kept  at  it.  I  feel  that  the 
n?echanical  department  has  been  'kept  at  it'  so  long  as  a  result 
of  the  present  system  that  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  suitable 
men  to  fill  the  positions  now  being  offered. 

"Many  a  chief  clerk  in  the  mechanical  department  has  gone 
around  and  up,  due  to  the  needs  of  some  other  department, 
while  the  'boss'  is  pulling,  discontentedly,  at  the  end  of 
his  rope.  It  would  seem  almost  a  waste  of  money  for  a 
young  man  to  attempt  to  fit  himself  for  a  mechanical  position 
on  some  of  the  American  railroads,  as  he  could  do  just  as  well 
in  some  other  department,  given  the  same  amount  of  sense, 
without  going  through  a  technical  school. 

"The  mechanical  officers  have  done  well,  as  the  shops  and 
equipment  show  in  many  cases,  when  we  consider  how  subor- 
dinate the  department  is  on  some  lines.  I  know  of  a  recent 
case  where  a  motive  power  superintendency  on  a  road  having 
about  700  engines  was  offered  at  $5,000,  and  possibly  'migl^t' 
pay  $»>,000  per  year.  The  position  is  a  hard  one,  labor  con- 
ditions most  difficult  and  the  intelligent  advice  needed  for 
dependent  lines  an  indefinite  quantity.  I  believe,  however, 
no  mention  was  made  in  this  case  of  a  'tenor  voice'  among 
the  requisites.    What  a  prize  to  drawl 

"As  you  have  said,  '  the  gates  to  higher  positions  must  be 
thrown  open.'  This  will  not  be  done  by  those  most  imme- 
diately superior  to  the  mechanical  department  by  relinquish- 
ing voluntarily  the  authority  which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
It  must  come  from  the  top  and  the  mechanical  department 
must  be  brought  into  'close  harmony'  with  the  highest  officials 
and  recognized  as  a  necessary  and  prime  part  of  the  organi- 
zation instead  of  a  nuisance  of  secondary  importance — to 
be  just  tolerated.  I  know  of  railroads  on  which  the  effort  to 
keep  the  mechanical  department  in  the  background  is  not 
often  lost  sight  of  and  would  be  almost  comical,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  uncomfortable  position  which  the  department  occupies. 

"I  remember,  some  years  ago,  meeting  Mr.  Worsdell,  me- 
chanical superintendent  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  in 
York,  England.  He  said  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  of 
service  to  me  as  soon  as  ^a  certain  meeting  of  the  directors 
which  he  was  in  YorK  to  attend  was  over.  While  I  do  not 
suppose  such  a  conaition  as  motive  power  officials  being 
asked  to  meet  the  board  of  directors  is  likely  to  become  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  nevertheless  this  incident  speaks 
volumes  as  to  what  the  relation  between  the  mechanical  and 
the  other  departments  should  be. 

"It  cannot  be  contended  that  all  mechanical  departments 
are  properly  run  or  that  every  man  who  happens  to  be  head 
of  a  mechanical  department  is  a  genius,  but  the  mechanical 
department  is  a  vital  element  in  railroad  organization  and 
should  be  so  recognized.  A  competent  and  trusted  man  with 
sufficient  compensation  should  be  put  at  its  head,  one  who 
will  not  look  upon  the  future  as  hopeless  on  account  of  the 


existence  of  a  bar  to  his  advancement.  Some  railroads  have 
done  this.  I  hope  more  will  follow.  I  feel  that  I  may  speak 
to  you  on  this  subject,  as  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  good 
things  which  may  open  to  the  mechanical  department — 'some 
day'," 


W^ith  cars  accumulating  upon  so  many  sidetracks  for  want 
of  locomotives  to  move  thenii^,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbert  T. 
Herr  in  his  article  on  page  83  of  this  number  is  opportune. 
If  the  only  recognition  of  the  time  element  in  freight  service, 
so  far  as  the  crews  are  concerned,  is  the  payment  of  "over- 
time," there  is  not  only  no  incentive  for  prompt  and  efficient 
work,  but  rather  a  premium  upon  the  opposite  of  these. 

Mr.  Herr  suggests  placing  a  premium  upon  acceleration  of 
train  movements  and  in  a  way  which  seems  likely  to  bring  out 
a  concerted  effort  of  enginemen.  trainmen  and  dispatchera  to 
accomplish  it.  Train  service  is  a  complicated  one,  involving 
many  elements  and  presenting  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  general  improvement  like  this  one,  but  the  proposed  method 
seems  worthy  not  only  of  discussion  but  of  actual  trial.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  pay  overtime  for  delayed  crews. 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  paying  an  equal  or  t 
higher  premium  for  getting  in  on  time.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  a  plan  would  result  in  a  large  reduction  in 
the  time  lost  by  a  few  minutes  here  and  there,  which  amounts 
to  many  hours  in  the  course  of  a  month  and  on  a  long  division. 

This  suggestion  involves  the  principle  of  "pie<ework"  in 
securing  the  maximum  output  of  machinery.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  the  same  effect  on  the  road  as  in  the  shop,  and 
its  application  to  train  service  cannot  be  more  difficult  than 
in  building  or  repairing  locomotives  and  care.  It  would  seem 
to  be  much  easier  to  ajjply  to  trains.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  readers  think  of  this. 


The  voluntary  loyal  support  of  workmen  is  needed  in  order 
t'j  secure  the  desired  results  from  theui.  This  cannot  be  ha<l 
in  any  shop  unless  a  tradition  of  fair  treatment  exists,  and 
neither  piece-work  nor  anything  like  it  can  succeed  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  tradition.  The  unwritten  law  of  business 
must  begin  at  the  top.  "One-man  power"  of  the  right  sort 
will  accomplish  this  result.  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems  has  said:  "I 
believe  the  power  that  succeeds  is  the  one-man  power  where 
the  one  man,  by  his  example,  by  his  tact,  by  his  judgment, 
by  his  sense  of  justice  and  right,  by  his  love  for  his  fellow 
men  and  of  the  business  he  is  engaged  in,  by  his  enthusiasm 
and  personal  magnetism,  controls  and  leads  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  other  men  without  their  knowing  it." 

The  question  is.  How  can  men  be  brought  into  the  frame 
of  mind  which  makes  them  a  part  of  the  company  instead  of 
being  mere  servants?  v- 


A  division  superintendent  was  complaining  about  the  delay 
to  through  freight  trains  in  a  yard  for  inspection:  This  sug- 
gested to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  the  possibility 
that  the  inspection  at  that  point  was  unnecessarily  rigid,  and 
it  was  decided  to  have  the  trains  looked  over  for  safety  on  ar- 
rival and  the  brakes  set  by  the  engine  hauling  the  train  into 
the  yard.  If  the  next  engine,  when  coupled  on  to  haul  the 
train  out  on  its  further  journey,  is  able  to  release  all  the 
brakes  the  train  proceeds  at  once.  Cars  which  will  not  release 
have  their  brakes  cut  out  and  are  carded,  but  the  train  goes 
on  and  such  cars  are  set  out  for  repairs  at  the  first  tonven- 
ient  point.     This  works  well  and  saves  a  lot  of  time. 


The  importance  of  counteracting  the  momentum  of  rapidly 
moving  parts  of  reciprocating  machine  tools  is  only  beginning 
to  be  realized.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  this  at 
the  Collinwood  shops,  several  of  the  motor-driven  planers, 
shapers  and  slotters  having  been  equipped  with  fiywheels  to 
overcome  the  inertia  effects  in  reversing.  This  is  discussed  on 
pages  102-103.   ./••■i.V;:  -^i. 
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RECIPROCATTNG    TOOLS. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  met  in  the  applications  of 
motors  for  the  individual  driving  of  the  machine  tools  at  the 
Collinwood  shops  was  that  involved  in  the  driving  of  recipro- 
cating machines,  such  as  planers,  slotters  and  shapers.  Most 
of  such  tools  are  provided  with  quick  return  motions  of  the 
table  or  ram,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  reversals. 


to  drive  direct,  by  a  15-h.p.  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple  voltage 
motor,  a  36-in.  planer  which  was  geared  up  for  a  cutting  speed 
of  30-ft.  per  min.  and  a  reversal  speed  of  75-ft.  per  min.  Power 
input  tests  showed  that  the  average  power  required  for  the 
cutting  stroke  was  only  8-h.p,  while  at  the  instant  of  reversal 
an  extreme  demand  for  current  was  made  amounting  to  over 
40-h.p. — a  momentary  overload  of  250  per  cent.;  a  reduction  of 
the  platen  speeds  of  the  machine  by  one-half,  from  30  and  75 
ft  per  min.  down  to  15  and  37 M.  ft.  per  min.  resulted  in  bring- 
ing the  overloading  down  more  than  one-half,  within  the  over- 
load limit  of  the  motor.  These  figures  show  very  plainly  that  it 
is  not  the  quick  return  motion  of  the  table  that  causes  the  extra 
demand  for  power,  but  rather  that  the  surge  of  power  is  re- 
quired in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  in  for- 
ward motion,  including  the  platen  and  the  rai)idly  revolving 
pulleys,  for  the  reversal. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  that  this  heavy  inertia 
effect  originates  in  the   rapidly  moving  pulleys  used  in  con- 
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in  all  cases,  bring  very  heavy  instantaneous  demands  lor 
power.  Upon  tools  of  this  type  this  results  in  bringing,  at  inter- 
vals, heavy  surges  of  current  into  the  motor — in  fact,  so  heavy 
that  the  overload-release  circuit-breaker  protecting  the  motor 
must  necessarily  be  set  for  a  current  several  times  greater 
than  that  normally  required. 

Actual  power  input  tests  that  have  been  made  upon  motor- 
driven  planers  have  shown  that  a  Niles  10-ft.  x  10-ft.  x  20-ft. 
planer,  machining  cast  iron  with  three  cutting  tools  and  re- 
quiring 2(!-h.p.  at  the  motor, on  the  cutting  stroke,  brought  a 
demand  for  43-h.p  at  the  instant  of  reversal,  while  only  24-h.p. 
were  required  for  the  balance  of  the  quick  return  stroke  at  a 
speed  of  three  times  that  of  the  forward  stroke.  An  8-ft.  x 
8-ft.  X  20-ft.  Pond  motor-driven  planer,  which  required  15-h.p. 
on  the  cutting  stroke  while  machining  cast  iron,  demanded  a 
surge  of  current  amounting  to  29  h.  p.  at  the  instant  of  reversal 
of  the  platen,  while  the  remainder  of  the  3  to  1  quick  return 
stroke  was  made  with  only  14-h.p. 

An  extreme  case  of  this  kind  was  developed  at  the  works  of 
the  William  R.  Trigg  Company,  Richmond.  Va.,  in  an  attempt 


nection  with  the  reversing  mechanism  rather  than  in  the 
movement  of  the  planer's  platen,  so  that  if  the  pulleys  used 
in  the  drive  be  made  as  light  as  possible  and  a  heavy  fly-wheel 
be  used  on  the  motor's  shaft  the  inertia  will  be  reduced  some- 
what and  partially  prevented  from  taking  effect  upon  the  motor. 
Experiments  made  in  this  direction  show  that  a  decided  gain 
is  effected  by  such  an  application  of  a  fly-wheel  to  the  motor's 
shaft,  so  as  to  assist  with  its  stored  energy  of  rotation  in 
supplying  the  demand  made  for  power  at  the  instant  of 
reversal.  On  a  60  x  60-in.  x  12-ft.  Pond  motor-driven  planer 
it  was  found  that,  by  mounting  a  42-in.,  15()0-lb.  fly-wheel  on  the 
motor's  shaft  whicn  ran  at  4U0  rev.  per  min.,  the  power  de- 
manded at  the  instant  of  reversal  of  the  platen  was  only  2-h.p. 
greater  than  that  required  for  the  quick  return,  which  was 
14-h.p.,  the  power  required  during  the  cutting  stroke  being 
10-h.p.  In  anothei-  case  a  30-in.  fly-wheel,  weighing  500  lbs., 
was  applied  to  the  shaft  of  a  motor  which  ran  at  800  rev.  per 
min.,  driving  a  28  x  32-in.  x  6-ft.  Gray  planer,  and  the  power 
demanded  at  the  instant  of  reversal  of  the  platen  was  found  to 
be   only   4.5-h.p.,   the   power   required   for   the   cutting   stroke 
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being  3.2-h.p.  and  that  for  the  quick  return  stroke  being 
3.9-h.p.  Also  a  fly-wheel  has  been  applied  to  the  motor  driving 
the  above-mentioned  36-in.  planer  at  the  Trigg  Company's 
shops  with  equally  successful  results  for  the  reversals. 

In  the  CoUinwood  shops  installation  the  question  of  fly- 
wheels received  particular  attention,  several  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing machines  being  equipped  with  fly-wheels  at  the  motors,  and 
several  machines  of  this  type  have  been  thus  equipped  since 


26-INCH    TRIPI,E-GEARED    RACK    SHAI'KK. 1  INil.NW A  1 1    ISHAl'KK  CO..      SPECIAL  FLYWHEEL  URIVK  FROM  A  3-H.P. 

CONSTANT-SPEEU    CROCKER-WHEELER    MOTOR. 


3e-m.    X    .^6-I.\.    X    10-FT.     PLANER. 


-PONH     MACHIN'E     TOOL    CO. 
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FI,Y-WI1EEL    DRIVE    FROM     A    7 '..-HI'-     MtiLTH'LK-VOLTACE 
CROCKER-WHEELER    MOTOR. 

COLLINWOOD   SHOPS.— LAKE   SHORE   &    MICHIGAN      SOUTHEKN 
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their  installation.  On  page  102  is  an  illustration  of  the  24-in. 
Niles  geared  slotting  machine  which  has  a  fly-wheel  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  motor.  The  detail  view  at  the  right  gives  an 
idea  of  the  method  of  applying  the  fly-wheel;  it  is  mounted 
upon  a  shaft  which  is  driven  by  the  motor  through  a  reduction 
gearing,  the  latter  shaft  serving  as  the  arive  for  the  ma- 
chine. The  application  of  this  wheel  presented  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  regular  drive  of  the  machine  inasmuch  as  the 

fly-wheel  is  used  as  the 
belt  wheel  for  the  quick  re- 
turn motion  of  the  ram. 

One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  fly-wheel  drives 
Is  that  on  the  26-in.  triple- 
geared  shaper,  shown  here- 
with, which  was  built  and 
equipped  with  the  fly-wheel 
drive  by  the  Cincinnati 
Shaper  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  motor, 
which  is  of  the  back-geared 
type,  is  mounted  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  machine's 
bed.  the  drive  being  by  the 
usual  shifting  belts  direct 
to  the  driving  pulleys.  A 
heavy  fly-wheel  is  mounted 
direct  uiwn  the  extended 
armature  shaft  and  is  util- 
ized as  the  belt  wheel  for 
the  quick  return  motion, 
while  the  forward  motion 
t'or  the  cutting  stroke  is 
obtained  through  the  single 
r.  duction  gearing.  Tnis 
method  is  simple  and 
avoids  any  mechanism 
other  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  countershaft, 
and  belt  drive— indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  direct 
method  of  accomplishing  the  result  desired  ^n  this  case. 

The  engraving  at  the  left  presents  a  view  of  the  3<>-in.  Pond 
planer  which  was  formerly  driven  from  the  motor  through  an 
ordinary  spoked  belt  wheel,  but  has  since  been  equipped  for 
the  fly-wheel  effect  by  ^e  bolting  in  of  circular-shaped  weights 
within  the  rim  on  each  side  of  the  spokes.  In  this  manner  the 
desired  result  was  aJ'complished  without  disturbance  to  the 
machine.  The  54-in.  Pond  motor-driven  planer,  illustrated  in 
the  lower  view  upon  page  104  presents  another  example  of 
the  fly-wheel  driveii  reciprocating  tool.  In  both  of  the  latter 
planer  cases  the  fly-wheel  is  not  mounted  uimn  the  shaft  of 
the  motor,  but  upon  an  intermediate  shaft  which  is  driven 
from  the  motor  throjrT'gh  reduction  gearing. 

'   THK    MACHIXK   T<X)LS. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  machine  tools  present 
further  representative  examples  of  the  motor-driving  equip- 
ments installed  at  CoUinwood,  in  addition  to  those  illustrated 
in  the  prec^eding  article  of  this  series.  The  motor  mounting  is 
shown  on  all  of  the  machines,  but  in  many  cases  it  was  found 
impossible  to  so  choose  the  views  as  to  show  the  electrical 
controlling  apparatus,  on  account  of  their  being  located  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  tool. 

The  slotting  machine  illustrated  on  page  102  is  the  24-in. 
geared  slotter  (tool  No.  19)  made  by  th«  Niles  Tool  Works 
Company,  and  is  driven  by  a  TV^-h.p.  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple- 
voltage  motor.  The  motor  mounting  is  independent  of  the 
tool,  being  located  upon  a  separate  base  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
controlling  switches,  starter,  etc.,  are  conveniently  located  for 
the  operator  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tool.    This  slotter  is 
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■  '.  OiW';'<t>f.thp' mpsr  dlflRfililt  |)rol)lt>nis  iii<  t  iti  ili.-  ;t|iiilt«  atioiis  of 
TOOtoFA  for  the'  individual  (IrivinR  of  tli*'  iiuiiiiiiu'  tools  at  rho 
,C6lIiii wood  .shops  was  that  involve*!  Id  th«'  driving  of  iiM-ipi-o- 
*-atine  nia<  hiiH'S.  sii<l)  as  phiiurs.  sh>tt<'rs  and  shiip«'is.  Most 
of  K«uh  tfM)ls  an-  provided  witit  (pii<k  ictiiiu  iiuitioiis  of  tin; 
tabk'  or  rum.  aUd  it  Ik  a  woM-known  fact, that  stnh  rt'vcisais, 


^  to  drive  direct,  l)y  a  I'l-li.p.  C'ro(ker-\Vh«>eier  nuiltiple  voltage 
motor,  a  '.U'>-in.  planer  which  was  geared  up  for  a  cutting  speed 
of  oOft.  per  mill.  au<l  a  reversal  speed  of  "-Vfr.  per  min.  Power 
input  tests  showed  thai  the  aveiaye  power  required  for  the- 
culling  stroke  wa.^  cuil.v  s-h.p.  while  at  the  instnit  of  reversal 
an  pxtieme  demand  for  i  iiiicni   was  made  amoiiiiiing  to  over 

/"  40-h.p.— a  momentary  oveihtail  of  2."t»  per  lent.:  a  jediiction  (<f 
ti»e  platen  speeds  of  the  ma<hine  by  one-half,  from  :'.it  and  To 
li  per  min.  down  to  I't  and  :l7'j  ft.  per  min.  resulted  in  i)ring- 
iiin  the  u\  ciloioliiig  down  more  flian  one-half,  uitliin  the  over- 
load liniiT  of  till'  motor.  These  figures  show  very  plainl.v  that  it 
is  not  the  (|uicK  relurn  motion  of  the  lahle  ih'al  causes  the  extra 
fh-mand  for  powtr,  hut  rather  that  the  snrtte  of  pow<'r  is  n*- 
(luired  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  tin*  moving  parts  in  for- 
waiil  iiioiion.  iin  hiding  the  jjlaien  and  the  rapidly  revolvitig 
pulleys,  for  th*  reversal.  •    .^.:;:^. 

It    is  the  opinion   of  a   great   many  that   this  heavy  inertia 
effect   (uiginaies  in   the   lapidly  .moving  pulleys  used   in  eon- 
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■  Hn    *ll    eawes,    hriiiK    ypk^*:    iieavy    instantaneous    demands    lor 

|)owei.  I'pou  tools  of  this  tyi>e  this  results  in  hrinuing.  at  inter 

.  rals.. heavy  surges  of  euneiit  intti  the  motor     in  fact,  so  heavy 

rliat  the  «»verlo;adj'e|ease  circuit  hreaUei-   protecting  the  motor 

inusi    necessarily    he  set    for  a   curreUt:  sev»«ral   tin"'S  p^eater 

;,.  than  that  normally  reqijirftt,  '• ':■i^^^     ..':'^'?^  ■••"''■' 

Actual  power  inpuf  tfKlsthat  have  been  made  upon  motor 
driven  planers  have  shown  tliai  a  Niles  l<»-fi.  x  I't-fl.  \  I'tift 
planer,  machining  cast  iron  with  three  iiitting  tools  and  !• 
quiring  liti-h.p.  at  the  motor  on  the  cutting  stroke,  lii(iui;lii   a 

'■.  4pnianil  Utv  4odi.p  at  the  instant  of  reversal,  while  only  I'lh.p. 
were  required  f<>i'  the  l»alante  of  ilie  (piick  reiurn  stroke  at  a 
speed  of  three  times  that  of  the  fcuwanl  stroke.  .\n  ,s-ft  \ 
S-ft.  X  :io-t't,  I'oufl  njolor-driven  plain  r.  whicji  required  l-'-h.p. 
oil  ihe  entftng  stroke  white  maeh in ing  casi  iron,  demanded  a 
surge  of  current  amounting  t(»  2'.*  h.  |).  ar  the  instant  of  reversal 
of  the  platen,  while  ilie  remainder  of  the  "  to  I  quick  return 
stroke  was  made  with  only   It-h  p. 

All  extreme  ■<>ase  of -this  kind  was  deveIoi)ed  at  the  works  of 
.Uie  WilUani  R.  Trigg  <''oin|iuny.  Iliehmond,.  V'a.,  in  aii  attempt 


iicciion  with  the  reversing  mechanism  ratn<i  liian  in  the 
niovcnieiii  of  the  planer's  platen,  so  that  if  tfie  pulleys  used 
in  111!'  diive  he  ma<le  as  li.i.'lit  as  possible  ami  a  lieav;.  Ily  wheel 
be  used  on  the  motor's  shaft  tin-  inertia  will  be  redu<-ed  some- 
what and  paituilly  prevt'iitcd  fi«ini  taking  iffeci  u]mmi  the  motor. 
l-'xiieriiMcnts  made  in  iliis  direriiiui  show  that  a  «iei  ided  gain 
if.  effecteil  by  such  an  appli<ati(»n  of  a  !]>  -  wheH  tO  tlie  motor's 
shaft,  .so  as  to  assist  with  its  si(ued  energy  of  rotation  iu 
supplying  the  ilemand  ma<le  for  power  at  the  instant  of 
reversal.  On  a  tin  x  t'.u-in.  x  ll'-fi.  I'ond  iiiotor-<iriven  planer 
it  w.is  found  that,  by  niouiiiiri::  a  tli-itl,,  J-riito  ib.  ||y  wheel  on  the 
iiioiors  shaft  whiin  ran  at  P»'t  rev.  per  min.,  the  power  de- 
manded at  the  instant  (d'  iev«M'sal  of  the  platen  was  only  2-h.p. 
greatei-  ihan  that  re(piired  I'or  ihe  (piii  Ic  return.  whi<-h  'wai» 
I  lb. p..  the  power  recpijred  duiin.ii  tin  (  tittinu  stroke  l»elng 
lull. p.  In  another  ca.se  a  Mtl-in.  fly-wheel,  weighing  "iiMi  lbs., 
was  apidied  to  the  shaft  of  a  motor  whi<  h  ran  at  sno  rev.  per 
mill.,  driving  a  2>!  x  .".:2-in.  x  t!-ft.  Gray  planer.  an<l  the  power 
demanded  at  the  instant  of  reversal  of  the  platen  was  found  to 
be    only     1  ."ch  p..    the    powej-    refpiired    foi-    the    cutting    strok<' 
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Ini«g  S.Ii-li.p.  and  that  for  tlip  quirk  rt'tuni  sirokc  ln'in« 
3jf>-H,p.  Also  a  fly-whoel  has  been  apitli^'d  to  the  nrytor  driving 
-tlio  a.bove-inentiono(l  3»J-in.  planer  .at:  iho  Trigg  Company's 
sjhops  with  equally  sticccssfnl  results  for  the  reversals.  .^;: 

\\\    the    Collinwood    shoi)s    installation    the   (piestion    of  fly- 
wheels received  partitular  attention.  sr>veral  of  the  reciproeat- 
ini;  niaehines  being  equipped  with  lly-wh^els  atthe  motors,  and 
^several  machines  of  this  type  have  beeiv  thus  oqtiipped  since 
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ih<ir  iiKstallaliou.  On  page  lv2  is  an  illustration  of  the  24-in. 
Niles  geared  slotting  machine  which  has  a  fly-wheel  as  an 
auxiliary  tb  tite  motor.  The  Uetafl  view  at  the  right  gives  an 
id<?a  of  the  Tiietlioii  of  api)lying  the  ft.v-wlieoT:  it  is  mounted 
uiMjn  a  shaft  which  is  ^Iriven  by  the  niotor  throngh  a  reUuction 
gearing,  the  latter  shaft  serving  as  -the  urive  for  the  ma- 
chine. The  applicatiw  of  t_lite;  «:*iwl  i>r^senti?<l  •  no  inTertef-. 
ence  with:  the  regular  drive; of  the  mariiine  inasmiu-h  as  the 
^;;  '        .'     ;;  lly-wheel     is  ^useil     as    the 

.  Iu'li  wlieef  for  ilit.'  tpjick  re-  - 
-^turn  motion  of  the  ram; . ."•'>•.' 
!.  •   Ow?  of  the  most  Intereift-- 
iiig  of  the  fly  wheel   drives 
is  that  on  the  i'i]-in.  triple- 
.  geared  shai)er.  s^liown  hei-e-  _ 
With.  w'hi«b  was  built  and 
rquipi)C'd  with  the  f1y-whe«'l 
drive     Ity     tlte     Ciminnati 
,Sha|)er  "Company^    CJn«-in- 
•|rtrtf.>;^ia.   '=;The .  jaofcor, 
which  is  of  the  hark* geared 
;  type,  is  mounted  on  an  e.\- 
V tension    of    the    machine's 
'  l)ed,  the  drive  being  by  the 
usuaJ   shifting  l»elts  direct 
to  the  driving  pulb^v.^.      .A 
-heavy  fly-wheel  is  mounted 
■  dii5p«-t    iijibn   the   exteude*! 
armatui-*'  shaft  and  is  util- 
ised as  the  belt    wheel   for 
the    qiiick     retiiTii     mutioti. 
while  TlVe   forwar<l    motion 
i^  for  tHe   flitting  -stroke  fc 
;  ol;tajn«?d  throtigii  lh«'  single 
i;  duition     geai  ing.       This 
iiuihod     'is     siuiptf      and 
,  avoids      any  :v:iriei-haaismc 
-li.p.'   -        other    than    wonld    lie   .1^. 
qilred    for   a  Conntershafl 
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^iid  i)eltv<iJ^lve---ind«Mi  it  is  cUfflxiiii  to  imagine  a  more  rjircci 
method  of  a<^compHsbiHg  (he  ;i)estUt  4?^ired  in  jrtiis  <-a^^^ 

;T!u^ enslaving;  at  ilH?  left  pre sents  a  view  of  Vti<*'3»j4n.  rynid 
planer  which  was  tVrrni<-rty  driven  from  the  niotor  tlirotigli  an 
or<linary  spoked  heli  vvh«'el.  but  Jias  sin<e  bin-u  iipiipped  for 
the jBy-wheet  effect  l>y  the  bottiiig  in-of  t-f  rcnlar-sha|>ed  weigUl* 
\vitlnri  the  rim  on  eacrh  side  of  the  s|>ok«?s.  In  this  manu^  tW 
desireil  result  was  aceomplisherl  without  disturbance  to  the 
njai  hiiie.  TIk'  "i4-in.  I'ond  motor-driven  planer.  iHustrated  in 
tlie  lower  vievy  u|ku1  page  1(»4  ]>resents  another  example  oi 
tJje  pyrwheef  dJiv*M»  re<:iproeatiiig  tool,  in  Ijoth  of  the  lattei- 
planer  cases  th*'  tty-wheel  is- not  moui.tiMl  upon  tlie  shaft  of 
tlie  nmtoi-,  l»nt  upon  an  lnt<Mm<:><liate  shaft  whidi  is  driv<att;: 
ifjoni  the  nH>torthr(nigh  re(iu<iiou  gearing.  ;.;..; 
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The  a< « onipany iiig  il lu.si rat  ionA of  the  niachirie  tools  pii-esent 
furthetv  repreis<Mitative  evamplos  of  th.*  nix»tor-dri\ ing  equip- 
ments inst  al  le<i  at  ("ol  I  in  wood,"  in  a<Mi  troij  to  t  hose  ill  u>«t  rated 
in  the  preceding  article  of  this  MMies;  Tlie  motor  mounting  is 
>;li<twn  on  all  of  the  tnaihines.  but  in  many  cases  it  was  found 
inipos.sible  to  so  «rh<M>ifve  thi>  views  as  to  show  the  electri<al 
controlling  appatatns.  Mim  aifcftiof  Of  thrtr  jK*rag •  iovaf«d  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  t«)<d..  .;V :"/.;.-■  ^,v;:^;'\^i.->_;^>''-;^ 

The  slotting  machine  illnstrateii  on  palg.-  T02  Is'  the  fH-iu.' 
geared  slottcr  ttool  No.  i;ti  made  by  tlie  Xihs  Tool  Works 
Conipany.  aM  is  *1riveri  by  a  7»>^-1i.p.  Cr<>»  ker-Wheeler  multiple 
voltage  motor.  The  mot(»r  mounting  is  independent  oTtbc 
tool,  being  Itnate'l upon  a  separate  base  upon  the  lloor.  and  the 
CtmiroM lug  switches,  starter.  et«-..  are  « onveuimtly  liu  ated  for 
the  oiH!ratot'\^u  th^  opposjle  side  of  the  tool.     This  sk)tter  ig 
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geared  for  heavy  forge  work,  the  ram  being  driven  by  rack  and 
l)inion.  with  tangent  gearing  at  the  side.  The  lircular  table  is 
5(>  ins.  in  diameter  and  has  40  ins.  longitudinal  feed  and  36  ins. 
(TOSS  feed,  the  feeds  always  taking  place  at  the  top  of  the  ram's 
stroke. 

The  motor-driven  shaper  illustrated  on  page  103  is  a  26-in. 
triple-geared  shaper  of  the  rack  type  (tool  No.  82)  made  by  the 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  motor  used 
for  driving  it  being  a  3-h.p.  constant-speed  Crocker-Wheeler 
motor.  As  regularly  built  for  belt  drive,  the  pulleys  for  the 
forward  and  return  motions  of  the  ram  are  placed  on  the  front 
side  of  machine;    but  in  order  to  have  the  same  relative  pulley 


speeds  with  motor  drive  as  given  by  belts,  the  pulley  for  the 
reverse  or  backing  motion  of  ram  is  placed  on  front  side  of  the 
machine,  and  is  driven  directly  from  the  fly-wheel  on  the  arma- 
ture shaft,  and  the  pulley  for  the  cutting  or  forward  motion 
of  the  ram  is  placed  at  the  back  and  is  driven  by  a  pulley  on  a 
back  shaft,  the  bearings  for  which  are  bolted  to  the  motor 
frame.  The  gear  on  the  back  shaft  runs  in  mesh  with  a  rawhide 
pinion  attached  to  the  armature  shaft,  the  ratio  between  the 
gears  and  the  driving  pulleys  being  such  as  to  give  the  proper 
relation  between  the  cutting  and  reverse  speeds  of  the  ram. 
The  design  of  this  shaper  involves  many  interesting  features. 
The  head  swivels  to  any  angle,  being  graduated,  and  is  pro- 


'iK>UBL£    HEAD    LOCOMOTIVK     FKAME     SLOTTINC.     MACHINE. BKMENT.    MILE.S    &    CO.       DRIVEN    BY    A    20-H.P.     MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE 

CROrKER-WIIKKI.ER     MOTOR. 

(Heavy  54-inch  Frame  I'laner  in  background  at  right.)  , 


K  •  C--l««»'  ** 


HEAVY    54-lNCH    X     54-lNCH     X     82-FOOT    FRAME     PI.ANKR.      POM)    MACHINE    TOOL    CO.        SPECIAL    FLYWHEEL    DRIVE 

tTlOM  A   20-H.P.   CONSTANT-.SPEED   CROCKEK-WHEKLEH   MOTOR. 

(Horizontal  Boring  Machine  in  background  at  right.) 
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vided  with  an  automatic  down-feed,  the  screw  for  which  Is 
provided  with  a  graduated  collar  reading  to  .001  in.  The  vise 
is  of  a  special  design  in  which  the  fixed  jaw  extends  down 
to  a  scraped  bearing  on  the  table,  thus  providing  an  unusually 
large  footing.  Ball  bearings  are  used  under  the  elevating 
s(;rew  for  the  rail,  and  also  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  very 
easily  changed   while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

The  36-in.  planer  (tool  No.  17)  illustrated  on  page  103,  as 
well  as  the  54-in.  planer  (tool  No.  15)  shown  on  page  104,  are 
motor-driven  planers  built  by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, the  former  driven  by  a  7%-h.p.  multiple-voltage,  and  the 
latter  by  a  20-h.p.  constant-speed  Crocker-Wheeler  motor.  The 
table  of  the  latter  planer  is  driven  by  a  train  of  cut  gearing 


OO-INTH     HORIZONTAL     BORING     AND     DRILLING     MACHINE. NILES     TOOL 

WORKS     CO.        DRIVEN     BY    A    5-H.P.     MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE     C.-W.     MOTOR. 


from  the  motor,  located  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  to  the  longi- 
tudinal splined  shaft,  which  delivers  to  the  two  movable  heads. 
These  heads  are  thus  independently  driven,  and  they  have 
independent  variable-speed  feeds,  as  well  as  hand,  and  rapid 
power,  movements  along  the  bed  in  either  direction.  This 
machine  has  a  length  of  stroke  of  21  ins.,  and  a  distance  be- 
tween housings  of  44'Ji  ins.,  with  a  height  under  housings  of 
23  ins. 

The  60-in.  Niles  horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machine 
(tool  No.  18)  illustrated  on  this  page  presents  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  a  motor  application  for  the  drive.  The  motor,  which 
is  a  S-h.p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  is  mounted 
upon  a  bracket  bolted  to  the  front  side  of  the  frame.  The 
drive  is  through  a  double  reduction  of  gearing  which  is  ar- 
ranged for  two  changes  of  speed  by  slip  gears;  these  speed 
changes,  together  with  the  machine's  back  gear  attachment 
and  also  the  multiple-voltage  system  at  the  motor,  provides  a 
wide  range  of  speeds.  The  spindle  of  this  tool  has  a  54-in. 
traverse  of  two  settings,  the  maximum  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter of  spindle  to  the  cross  table  being  23  ins.  and  to  the  long 
table  30  ins.  This  type  of  machine  furnishes  the  best  known 
means  of  quickly  and  accurately  boring  a  number  of  parallel 
holes  in  work  without  loosening  the  clamp-bolts  from  the  table. 

The  gap  lathe  illustrated  below  is  the  28-48-in.  exten- 
sion gap  lathe  (tool  No.  3.5)  built  by  Edwin  Harrington,  Son  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  is  driven  by  a  7V^-h.p.  multiple- 
voltage  Crocker- Wheeler  motor.  The  drive  is,  on  this  tool  as 
on  the  boring  machine,  through  two  reductions  of  gearing 
which  has  two  speed  changes  by  means  of  slip  gears;  in  this 
way  the  wide  range  of  speed  is  secured.  This  gap  lathe  has 
particular  advantages  for  the  repair  shop.  As  an  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  gap  lathe,  the  extension  feature  permits  mak- 
ing the  gap  wide  or  narrow  to  suit  the  work;  also  allows  turn- 
ing a  much  longer  shaft,  as  the  distance  between  centers  may 
be  doubled  by  extension  of  top  portion  of  bed.     With  ample 


28-INCH 18-INCH    EXTENSIO.N     GAP     LATHE. EDW.     HARRI.VGTO.V.    SOX    it    <'0. 

DRIVEN    BY    A    7%-H.P.    MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE    CROCKER- WHEELER   MOTtlR. 

COLLIXWOOD   SHOPS. — LAKE   SHORE  &   MICHIGAN    SOITHEK.V    RAILWAY. 


and  rack  mounted  in  bearings  and  from  a  crossed  belt  for 
the  cutting  and  an  open  belt  for  the  return  motion  by  means 
of  a  shaft  driven  by  an  electric  motor  on  the  arch.  The  belt- 
shifter  guides  one  belt  entirely  off  the  pulley  before  starting 
the  other  on,  permits  stopping  the  table  instantly  from  either 
side  without  stopping  the  belts,  and  is  arranged  to  clear  the 
reversing  dog,  allowing  the  work  to  be  run  from  under  the 
tool  for  inspection. 

The  upper  engraving  on  page  104  illustrates  the  double-head 
locomotive-frame  slotting  machine  (tool  No.  14),  built  by 
Bement,  Niles  &  Co.  This  tool  is  driven  by  a  20-h.p.  multiple- 
Voltage  motor.    The  drive  is  a  direct-geared  reduction  drive 


power  to  turn  up  to  the  full  diameter  of  swing  over  lower  bed, 
it  has  capacity  for  a  wide  range  of  work  and  is  handy  to 
operate.  . 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  maae  in  the  development  of 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  electric  vapor  lamp.  The  most  ret-ent  de- 
velopment is  the  discovery  of  an  application  of  this  vapor  tube 
principle  to  transforming  alternating  current  to  direct  cur- 
rent; when  alternating  current  is  passed  through  the  lamp  only 
one  polarity  of  the  wave  is  conducted  by  the  vapor,  thus  effect- 
ing a  rectification  from  which  a  continuous  flow  of  direct  cur- 
rent may  be  drawn. 
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vBParc'HTiir  IivaVy  fovict'  woi.k,  ilif  nnii  Immuj;  «liivoii  liy  r;i<  1\  and 
pillion,  \vilh  laii^t'iit  .srarinj?  al  thf  .sidr.  Tlif  riiciilar  tahlo  is 
r>H  iiii>.  in  (liaiiH'l*  r  and  has  (•>  ins.  lon.icitudinal  tmi  and  '.U'f  ins. 

>  Kioss  I'viMt;.  tljc;  f»'fds  always  tai»inj;idaj'v  ai  (Im;  uip  ul  ilic  ranib 

;:  :  i'ftif?  m()tor-»hiv<'n  shap'^r  on  pag^  UK!  it?  a  'Jit-Jn. 

' -^riirU- j;<{md  siiai"'"  t'f  iIk-  iik  K  type  ( inid  No.  Mil   niad«'  liy  thti 
;<.'ini  inuai  i  Sliup«il'o!n|»iiny. Cincinnati.  (Hiio,  ilir  motor  used 
:>  j'irt-  «h-|vin:.ir  :.lt  iH'JttiS  •*  ^rh.jn   i-'onslaiil-sprid    Ciorlvci  WlirrUi 
tu«'t«iv  ^A'^  rt»|Jula^  IM-It  drive  liir  pnlli-ys  tor  tlir 

foixvard  atnl  frdiiit  in»»l  ions' or  tlit'iani  ait-  plated  on  ili«>  (tout 
Milf  ut  n*;irt]!ii»<':    luit  i"  -<>»'Ji<'«.  U),lmvt'  iho  suiin-  rt  laiivc  piilU-y 


^-^ — v^    -u  .^  -.(V  ■  ■^.^-.— — ... — '■  ■■    ■  -^ — —;  -■;■  ; 

sp«'«'ds  witli  motor  drive  as  ^iven  by  lielts,  the  pulley  for  the; 
icvirse  or  hat  kinj;  motion  of  ram  is  plated  on  front  t<idc  of  tin? 
mat  liitH'.  and  is  drivt'ii  direttly  from  th*'  fly-whi'tl  on  the  arma 
I  lire  shaft,  and  the  pulley  for  the  tint  ins  or  forward  motion 
CI  the  ram  is  placed  at  the  baek  aiiti  is  liriven  l>y  a  pulley  tui  a- 
l»aik  shaft,   the   hearings  for   whith   are   hoitetl    to   the   motor.; 
fianit'.    The  year  on  the  hack  shaft  runs  in  mesh  with  a  rawhidt? 
l)inioii  attatlu'tl   to  liie  armaiuie  shaft,  the   ratio  l)elween  the 
icears  and  the  drivin.u  pulleys  lieing  such  as  to  give  the  i)roper 
relatitin   between   I  lie  I  lit  ting  and   reverse  speeds  of  tlu'  ram. 
Th«'  tiesiiin  of  this  shaiKr  involves  many   inierestiufi   features; 
Tlw  Ip'ad  swivels^  lu  an>-  au^le,  beiug  graduattul,  and  is  pro ■ 
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rj (fed  with  an  autoinatic  «lo\vn-f(M>d,  the,  H(1«'\v  for  which  fsj 
provided  with  a  j;>aduait'<l  (ollar  n-adin^  to  .(XH  in.  Tin-  vist- 
is  of  a  special  d(^ij;u  in  wliiili  liie  ti.v«'ii  jaw  extends  down 
lo  a  serapi'd  hearing  on  tlie  talile,  ijuis  providing  an  unusually 
large  footing.  Hall  Ixmrings  are  used  under  th**  elevating 
screw  lor  tlu'  rail,  an<i  also  The  length  of  thtv  stroke  is  yei'y 
easily  changed   while  ilie  machine  is  in   motion.  - 

The  :;<.;-in.  planer  (tool  No.  ITj  illustrated  on  page  103,,  aS 
AvoU  as  the  W-in.  planer  (tool  No.  15)  shown  on  page  101.  are 
motor-driven  planers  built  hy  the  Pond  .Ma<-hine  Tool  Com- 
pany, tlu'  former  driven  liy  a.  7'4-h.p.  multiple-voltage,  and  the 
latter  by  a  I'o-h.p.  consiaiit-s|)eed  Crocker-Wheeler  motor.  The 
talile  of  the  latter  planer  isilriven  by  a  train  of  cut  gearing 


:3Ki? 


^•  .    -.  '  -•'^'riNcii    noRizoxTAL    Bonrxn    Axu    rvKii.i.ixc    .ma<iiixi:.  — xij.ks    Tctoii 
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fi*riiiifiiiM»;  n»bt^  at  iMlo  elirt  <»f  tlu^;  l>|p^iJ>jio^  Wiy  loiifef- 

tuilfnal  spliiied  shaft.  vvh)<h  ilelivi-rs m  the  1w<»  movable  heads., 
These   luads   ar<'   thus   ind<>pendemly   ilrjven.   and    they    haVe, 
independent  variabk^sjieed  f(H'4ili»,  as  well  as  haml.  aiiii  rapiif 
power,  n)o\-<'ment«  along.  lhi»  Ijed  ;ra  Vith«^r, <*iKH'tipu.     TW*!' 
machine  has  a  lengtlrof  strok%  of  :il   in>; .  and  a  dista:iice  tK>- 

,    tueeti  housingii-  of  44'-|    itjs.,  W.ltii  a;-  beighV  juuiler.  hou«iugs  i>fv 

, :-;5!:j;  jns.  ;... ' ■  ■ "  /  -^l  .->  '^ ';  ".  ■■ ;"  ^\':-:':':-y'-<'- ■■■:■■'■.:■ ' -■■■->';■:  ■-V,-:^-:; 

The   <iO-in.    Niles   iiorizontal   iHjring  aiul  tlrilUiig    machiti** 
(to<»l  No.  liJ)  iHustrateU  t»ri  thi-s  pagu  j»resents  a  splendid!  ex- 
ample of  a  inotor  application  iW  the  drive.     The  inouu-,  which 
is  a  ."t-h.p.  multiple-voltage  t'vocker-Wheeler  motor,  is  moiuit<Ml 
upon  a  biacket  holted  to  the  fi'ont^ ig»<fe  Of  0>e  f «tkfe»e. - -Tli^^^^ 
drive  is  through  a  <loubh'  redurilipii  bf  gearini?  which  is  ar- 
ranged for  two  changes  of  >;  peed  by  slip  gears;    these  s|i«h*«I:' 
ehanges.  together   wirh   the  machines   back   gear   atiachuietiV 
and  also  the  multnde-voli.age  system  at  tliV'  niutor,  provides  "Ji 
wide  range  of  speeds.     The  sjuntlle  of  this  tool  .has  a  -r»4'itt.* 
travers*^  of  two  s«»ttings.  the  maximum  distance  from  the  ihmi-: 
ler  of  spindle. to  the  cross  table  being  T.'.  ins.  and  to  the.kwg 
talde  :!M  ins.     This  type  of  niadiine  fnrni,shi's  the  best  ki»«wi| 
nieaits  of  qiih'kJy  and  acctiratfly  IwHng  a  ithmtHM-  of  itamllel 
holes  in  work  without  h)osening  th<!  clamtHlwdts  from  tiie  tabl**.: 
The    gap    lathe    illustrated    beUiw    i:^.    the    2s;-4\-in.    exiV-ii- 
sion  gap  lathe  t'eol  No-  •••'••  buili  by  EdwihUarringiiMi.  Son jfe 

:  C6i<  IMiiladeijdiia.   I'a.  and   is  ■VteiVedt;  hy  it  7^^i^ 
yoliag:^  Crocker- XVheeiei  niot or.    The  drive  Is;  oii  this  4ool  as 
on   th«'   boring   niachine.   throiigli    two    redh'tiiihs   of   gearing 

which'  lias  two  sin«'d  changes  hy  means  (»f  slip  gears;  in  Uiis 
way  the  wide  range  of  speed  is  >!<M'iri'«Mi.  Tills  gax)  lathe,  has 
particular  advantages  t«r  l he  repair  sivop..;  _At3  an  iniprovenient 
an  the  ordinary  ga|t  lathe,  the  exK'tisioii  fiature  ]termits  nialv- 

;.<4hg  the  gap  wide  or  narrow  t<i  suii  the  work;  also  allows  turft/r 
iug  a  ininh  longer  shaft.  a>^th<»  distance  betwf^'n  eenieis;  jpiaj-. 
!k»  rtonided  hy  exlenshm  of  lot»  portion  of  1x?«l.    -WUh  aiMt*^*;:, 


2S-ix»ii    -I.S-JXi-ii    hxriiXsjuN    t;.\i-    i..vi,mi:.      i;iivv.   iiAia;I.Ni;  lox.   .si».\  a  eo. ...:  • 
nnivEX  i!V  A  7\m-ii.v.  .\jci.tii'i.k-voi.j-.x«;i-;  t-;i^'''.'KW'-^v»ii;!-i.Ki:  .\i<>r<ti!.-.  •:.  •;;--:;■.: 
.ifOLI.lNWOdU   SHOPS.— J.AKK   SIIC»UE  ^i    >tl011UVA'N   S4n  TI^Kt^\^   It.XtLWA^^^ 


.and    lack    mounted    in    bearings   and    from   a  crossf<l    belt  for 

■  the  cutting  and  an  open  belt  for  the  return  motion  by  means 

:  «»f  a  shaft  driven  by  an  eleclri<-  motor  on  the  arch.     The  lielt- 

.shifter  guides  one  belt  entirely  off  the  pulley  before  starting 

the  other  on,  permits  stopping  the  table  instantly  from  either 

<;side  withotit  stojjping  the  belts,  audis  arranged  to  dear  the 

-■reversing  dog,  allowing  the  work  to  be  run  from  umler  the 

■lool  for  ins|)ection. 

.;     The  upper  «>ngraving  on  i)ag<^  104  illustrates  the  double-head 
-  hMomotive-frame    slotting    ma<hine    (tool    No.    14),    built    by 
•  Itenj^.nt,  Niles  &  Co.    This  tool  is  driven  hy  a  20-h.p.  multipl^^ 
voltage  motor.     The  drive  is  a  direct-geared  reduction  drive 


lM)wer  to  turh/iiii  to  the  full  tliaaiwtei:  of  swing  over  dower  lied,''. 
it    has  caiJacity    for  a   whle  t^nge,«f  Itan^iy   to. 

oi>erate,-  . .%.'; Jo :  V:-:.-^  v-..: j...;/- 'ul.; - y 'V,";^: .■:'.■■  y:!;,- ]■•  ■■{ ,;'\ ■■":::  "■<-'~^:'^i': 

Hemarkahle  ])rogress  has  beeii  inaue  jii  th<»  ^eyeh)|nnent\«t 
the  Cooiier'Hewitt  electric   \^>or  lamp.    Tb^  irt<i*<l  i'i^'>^n^  4^': 

velopment  is  the  di.scovery  of  an  aj>idication  of  this  vai>or  ttiho 
principle  to  transfcu-ming  alternating  current  to  dire«t  c»irii 
rent;  when  alternating  current  is  pass<d  thriuigh  l!ie  lamp  «)uly 
one  i)olarity  of  the  wave  is  .i-«ri<l«ct€'d  liy  the' vajKn-.  thus  <'ff<»i?t^^ 
ing^  a  tectification  fr«un  which  a  ccmtiniKuis  flow  of  ilirect  ttUr-^ 
rent  may  be'.4rawn.v.       ':■-.>■'  ■':.:■■  :■;     --^'-'-^i:'  /'  ■''--'■■'i^  v.-     .■:-'.''\€:- 
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FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVES. 

2—8—0  TYPE. 
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,.Koe- 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 


These  drawings  and  photograph  illustrate  an  order  of  135 
heavy  freight  locomotives  now  'being  built  for  this  road  at  the 
•  Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
weights  are  a  little  less  than  those  of  the  Burlington  engine,  ; 
illustrated  last  month,  and  so  also  is  the  heating  surface.  The 
extent  of  the  order  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  powerful 
engine  thus  far  used  on  the  Rock  Island  confirm  the  observa- 
tion made  last  month  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  systematic 
tendency  toward  a  marked  but  gradual  increase  in  power  of 
freight  locomotives.  These  engines  form  a  part  of  an  order 
of  22.5  placed  last  year  by  this  road  with  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 

.\mong  the  details  the  valve  gear  and  frame  construction 
are  specially  interesting.  The  valves  are  of  the  inside  admis- 
sion type  and  the  clearances  are  unusually  small,  as  the  sec- 
tional engraving  shows.  This  drawing  also  illustrates  the 
direct  or  straight-line  construction  of  the  motion  bar  with 
reference  to  the  jaws  at  its  ends,  and  the  same  idea  is  carried 
out  in  the  crosshead  attachment  to  the  valve  stem.  The 
rocker  box  furnishes  a  long  bearing  for  the  rocker,  which  is  a 
substantial  steel  casting.  This  is  a  development  to  whicli. 
si)ecial  attention  has  been  given  for  several  years  in  the  de-. 
signs  by  the  Brooks  Works. 

The  frames  are  in  a  single  piece,  with  no  splices,  and  they 
are  of  cast  steel,  5  ins.  wide.  These  works  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  cast-steel  frames  are  easily  made  in  one 
piece.  At  their  front  ends  the  frames  stop  immediately  in 
front  of  the  cylinders,  where  they  are  bolted  to  a  large  steel 
casting  forming  the  front  deck  and  spindle  guide  in  one  piece. 
This  construction  is  shown  in  the  elevation  drawing  and  also 
in  the  detail  drawing  of  the  frames. 

RATIOS. 

Tractive  effort    .'; .  ..i". .  .  39,000   lbs. 

HeatiriK   surface  to  cylinder   volume .-.i.^i, 247.3 

Adhesive  weight  to  heating  surface.  .  .  . ..  ...j...  v. :.;>•*,•'..  • 55.14 

Adhesive  weight  to  tractive  effort v.;.  .i. .  .'.';'.  . .  .".■. 4.61 

Tractive  effort  to  heating  surface.  ....:» ,..i;i»;', 11. W 

Heating  surface  to  grate  area ■■;> ^ <■ . ; , -;  i 65.28 

Tractive  effort   X   diameter  of  drivers  to  heating  surface 752.2 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort 8.36% 

Total    weight    to    heating   surface; 61.4 

FREIGHT  IXJCOMOTIVE,    2 8 0    TYPE. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 
General   Dimensions. 

Gauge 4  ft.  814   ins. 

Fuel   Bituminous   coal 

Weight   in   working  order 200,500  lbs. 

Weight   on   drivers 180,000  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  lender  in  working  order 345.000  lbs. 

Wheel   base,   driving    17  ft. 

Wheel    base,    rigid    17  ft. 

Wheel   base,   total    26  ft. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 57  ft.  6  ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  <ylinders   22  ins. 

stroke   of   piston 30  ins. 

Horizontal    tliickness   of   pi.««ton..     .'..■..  i';^.,."  .21  61-64  ins. 

Diameter  of   piston   rod '^l^ii. 4  Ins. 

Kind   of   piston-rod   i)acking ;.•.;•';. U.S. 

Size  of  steam  ports    .■  j,»..'.  .2  ins.  x  29  Ins. 

Size  of  exhaust  ports ,  •  i» » •  -Area,  G5  sq.  ins. 

Size  of  bridges 2  13-16  Ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  valves    .v... .»'-..  k..-.-,,,  ...  .Improved   piston 

(Jr.'atest    travel    of   valves ^'.'.i-t'.';  vV.  i. ;'.  i 5  13-16  ins. 

Dut-ide  lap  of  valves.  .  . , 1  in. 

Inside    lap  of   valves. .  .  ...••» 0  In. 

L.  iul  (if  valves  in  full  gear  . — 3-32  in 

Wheels.  Etc. 

.\uinber  of  driving  wheels is 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire •  •  • 63  ins. 

Material   of  driving  wheel  centers >  . ., Cast   Steel 

Thickness  of  tire ».'.... 3%  ins. 

Driving  box   material    Cast   steel 

Kiameter  and   length  of  driving  journals: 

.Main,  Dt  ins.  diameter  by  1  2  ins.  ;  others,  9  ins.  diameter  by  12  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals.  .7  ins.  «liameter  by  7  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals. 

7'/i  ins.  diameter  by  5  Ins. 

Kngine  tru(  k,  kind   Radial  and  swing 

Engine  truck  journals 6  Ins,  diameter  by  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 36  ias. 
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2 8 0    TYPE    FRKIGHT    I,OCOMOTIVE. CHICAGO,    ROCK    ISLAND    &    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 


DIAGRAM     OF     VALVE     MOTION. THIS     ARRANGEMENT    GIVES    A    CI-EARANCE    OP    6.84     PER     CENT.,     INCLVDING 

CYLINDER    CLEARANCE,    PORTS    AND    SPACE    AROUND    VALVE    AND   BUSHING. 


Boiler. 

n^nilfi^'  ■  J' .:.-.:  r*. . Radial  stayed  and  extended  wagon  top 

\Vnrit'  diameter  of  flrst  ring v--- .>Vv..,,. ,...*.  ....^....  .72%   ins. 

•  uuknesK  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox: 

Firebo,    .««.♦».  '^-  25-32.  13-16.  9-16,  %.  %   in. 

p  I^K     •  1*'P*''-    ••••••••••... ... . .  .Front,  751/^  ins. ;    back,  61  i/o  ins. 

i"  irebox  plates,  thickne.ss  : 

Firphr.^   -    ♦  ^'*^^^-  %  '•    ^^^^'   '^  '•    frown,   %  ;    tube  slieet,  % 

1  ireDox.  water  space Front.  4  ins. ;    sides,  4  ins.  ;    back.  4  Ins. 

|- irebox.   crown   staying .  1  in 

Hrebox,  stay  bolts  ^  i  in 

lubes,  number    ..  "  ,         '      :■  ■-  qo-i 

1  UDes,    diameter                                   '                                           •'  o  ina 

TiiK«.,    /'"•'"'^'•'^i     ..<>,.». ^  . .  ^.,  v«^ z  ins. 

iT^ot^'  '^'^Sth  over  tube  sheets. .  .^.  . .'..... , . ... . . .;.... 15  ft.  6  ins. 

Ueatmg   surface,    tubes    .....>.>.;,.;..;  .^  ..,^.;..i^ ...;,...,.  ..3,087  sq.  ft. 


Treating  sut^ace,  firebox  .^.  v*i.».-,  .<..:.»,..••  .i  .. ..,. 
Heating  surface,  total    ..  .,i'. .»:.'.  .i..  , v. •..•■, ,.;«.* 

Grate  surface .  .•...'..  .v^.i ■.>'.'.*,  ,. .  i.i'»»  .  . . . 

Kxhaust   pipes   ....'.!;.>  .'i^  ..*.». '^••'«  ^'.  «'>?->'•  •'«'*^>«  •- ••  • 

Exhaust  nozzles   .........  .  .  .■. .  .Vv-.'>  .''»-.* . » .  >■;..  *>  . . . 

Smokestack,    inside   diameter    .,.....,  ..^. ...  v,'...  .< 

Smokestack,  top  above  rail.,..,,...... 


..  ..  ....  177  sq.  ft. 

r«'.  ^'.  •  .3.264  sq.  ft. 
........ .60  8<|.  ft. 

Single 

.5%  ins.  diajneter 
,-.  .16^ — 15  ins. 
15  ft.  7%   ins. 


J";.!  ■;-;'  ••..r.^^': Tender. 

Weight,  empty  ...1'.  ...v^i  ;'.y.-..,^  ..  .. 

Wheels,  number    .....,.....:,.  .....^i.^. 

Wheels,   diameter    ........... ..\;i.. . . 

Journals,  diameter  and  length. 

Wheel    base . . 

Tender  frame   .......  ...... . .  ....^  «.  ..  .,  . 

Water  capacity  ............ :..r..*»>i.' 

Coal  capacity ' , ., ...  .^ « v . « . . v ««.•;•>  • . . . 


Eight   wheel 

..  . .... . 57,220  lbs. 

. . . . ... . .  ; 33   ins. 

.  .5%   ins.  diameter  by  10  ins. 

. ..,. 18  ft. 

...  .13-in.  channel 
..7,000  U.  S.  gals. 
15  tons 
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;T!i*^if  Vlrawings  a'ticl  ph<»t<»^'rai»h  illustrate  ah  order  of  135 
h^av.v  fr«^i-Iit  liMomof ivrs  now  Ikmiik  built  lor  this  road  at  the 
Hiooks  Works  oi  ilic  American  J.ocomotlve  Company.  The 
\\t  i.yhls  are  a  Hllle  less  than  thos*'  of  the  Iturlington  engine,, 
iliustrated  last  month,  ami  so  also  is  tht-  htatiii;;  surla«e.  The 
<  .\t<  nt  or  till'  ordir  and  the  I'aet  tiiat  this  is  tlje  most  powertul 
•  •nSini'  iliiis  lar  used  on  tlie  Rock  Island  eoufirin  the  observa- 
tion mad.'  lasi  moiitli  lo  the  effeit  that  thrre  is  a  systematic 
ttMidciii  y  Inward  a  marked  iiut  gradual  increase  in  power  of 
.freight  Jo<«)niolives.  These  engines  form  a  iiart  of  au  order 
«f  2J."i  placed  last  .year  by  this  road  with  the  Americaa  Loco- 
ihtit;ive  C<mipany.~'.  i..^'^v'V-jC';  ",,_ C^  'V<-''^ii^''.  "i^:-^'.:':^        -->-^/^V  :!•- 

Among  th<>  details  the  valve  gVar  and  franie  construction 
are  spe(  ially  interesting.  The  valves  are  of  the  inside  admis- 
sion type  and  the  i  b'arances  are  unusually  small,  as  the  sec- 
ttoivat-  <*ligraviMg  shows.  This  drawing  also  illustrates  the 
dirt?«-t;  ur  s'traight-line  construction  of  the  motion  bar  with 
reference  t6  the  jaws  at  its  ends.  an<l  the  same  idea  is  carried 
out  in  the  crosshead  attachment  to  the  valve  stem.  The 
riicker  bo.v  Turnisln's  a  long  bearing  for  the  rocker,  which  is  a 
substantial  steel  casting.  This  is  a  development  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  given  for  several  years  in  the  d«;- 
.>^igns  l)y  Uie  Brooks  Works. 

Tlie  frames  are  in  a  single  piece,  with  no  splices,  an<l  they 
ate  of  cast  steel,  5  jus.  wide.  These  works  have  taken  advan- 
tag«.!  of  the  fact  that  cast-steel  fnimes  are  easily  made  in  one 
pb'ie.  At  tiieir  front  ends  tlie  frames  st«»p  imme<iiately  in 
fri»iil  of  the  i-ylindeis.  wheie  they  are  bolted  to  a  large  steel 
easting  Icu'iuing  the  front  ilet  k  and  spindle  guidi-  in  one  piece. 
This  const nirtioti  is  shown  in  the  elevation  diawing  and  also 
h»  the, detail  <lraw!ng  of  the  frames.    .         , 
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39,000  )b.< 
.247.3 
.55.14 
..-t  01 

.  11.91 
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Kiui... ;.  i.  ...<:..  i..,..u...  .;.:>.■.=-. 

WVijiht   iti  workiiiu  t<nl}'r.;-v'i. . •'....:;  .■•.>"•.,..;..■; 

Wi'iirlit    i>n    i'rivi'r>.  .....;.*;...--.' .     .  ."^  :,  .■.',■■.•. 

\Vii«lit   .'n>;iTio!Uid  It^Tulcr  iw  "wiiifkhig^jrdi'ri;, 
\vliiM.i  |i;i.-« .  tlriviiie'  .  ,;^  .,.;.  >■-]..... .  ~-- ...;,  _.-.  . ... 

VVIhvI  \m>v,   rinid  ;.  V\\,;-,  ..!.r;..  .:.'/-.'1k  .•v.ii'v.,./, 
WlifpJ    lin-»<"v    tdljil     ..■,•.>;-.".■....'.•...;..■■.  .  i),'r.  :  ,.. :. 

AVhOnl  l>af5*».  tntiil,.fu«iiH*  aiwl  t<'»>«U»r. i; ; . .  vl..'. 

e-    •    .,    :  r  ■■:•':/■ -.^  ';     v.  •-■•■.  ,<'ybiw!i'i4:  vv" 

t>»iiril<-tO.P    of   VJ- |J!l«ll:;r!' -.'.,".  .<:  ...   .  ...  .,».<,•. 

.<f roke   of   iii'Ntiiii    .  ,  .  -■.,  .-.■..  .  :  .  .'.'V-  •  -'  •"•'-  ••'-.• 
1  liiifzniit  ill   'tUii-Kn«:  -s-   of  /jllstfH.l; .'  v  ,  <V  ;  . 
I  •  i  :i  met  or  of   i>is1<>H   r.ofl. ,,..'.  .  .•..  .• ',._.. .' .' ", 
Kfnd    rii    |.li^ton  ;ri"l    |>:ii  kiitK  ■^,  ■'•  ../.v.'v  ;  i|; 
Si/f  c>l    -itf-um   |«i»-i^.  .  ..;  .-.'.\-^...„v};.'..  ,-^.  1. 
Si/.i'  tif  i\li;ni-.i  iH.rt.-J.,  :•.■•:.  .-.v;!..  frv--i'  >.k-  •, 
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Vijivi's; , 


.- . .  Iinpnivfit   piston' 

;■.;, 5  i;{-i<j  ins. 
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•-.■.  A.      .■■•'■ 

'Kind  Ml"  valv<\s    ...  .....:... 

fif.'aie-^t    fravPj    lif  ; valvi-s.'.  .' 

Ouf-ido  lap  of  vaK-f'Si-, :.-.'.  :• 
,|j(-idi'    lap  of   viitv*^-'--;  »'-<■•■■-';''. 

lit-art  of  A-alvc-  in  l^iill-.scat  . '. 

NiltlilxT   !►('   driviti)^-  ttliii'i'ti^... .  .■...:,..... .^ ,,-,.!  1  .V  .;!  ;.;',;  :,■.,.'.,:.  I .,  .,.'.  ..;.... H- 
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-praimttT  iiinl  Icnptli  of  juaiii  crankpin  jcuinials.  .7  ins.  diaiiiettT  t>y  7  in.<. 
ntami'tor  .tihI  l«nK*H  of  .«14*-r«)d  crankjon  journals. 

>    •    .  .  7 '.J  Ins    dianiftcr  hy  r>  ins-. 

lOiiiriii.'  trmk.  l<iiid    .  .  ...;..'.  ..."  .1  .  ....  .-..,...■., ttadial   ami  swinR 

.KtiKJiif  trn<k  jonrnnL><.v^  ..>«...;;.;;  ...v-v-.'.fi.inK.  di«niiti>r  by  12  ins  ■ 
lJhun«'t cr  of  «^'nK>n<'  .truck  wlifolp"., .- ,  . . .; .  >  v .  i-i .,....-. .  .«•..,..  36  iijs. 
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INFLUENCE    OF    TIME    ELEMENT     ON    MECHANICAL 
AND    TRANSPORTATION    MATTERS.* 


To  the  Eflilors: 

We  should  not  pass  ovor  lifjhtly  niul  without  due  corusideration 
any  suggestion  which  might  phice  the  correct  interpretation  of 
mechanical  department  r»»sults  before  lliose  interested  or  affected. 
It  is  only  a  slightly  lesser  duty  of  the  mechanical  department 
officials  to  see  that  the  result  of  their  operations  is  made  intelli- 
gible and  correct  in  substance  than  that  they  repair  i>roperly  and 
at  a  reasonable  expense  the  cars  and  engines  in  their  charge.  Cer- 
tainly the  Wi)rk  done  is  an  item  which  mu.st  be  taken  into  account. 
and  any  ilmunt  which  affects  the  work  done  is  a  proper  subject 
for  consid«'ration.  The  proper  i)resentation  of  reliable  statistics 
has  ofitu  been  a  .safeguard  against  the  unreasoning  prejudice  of 
jealous  or  unfriendly /otficials.  Hence  we  should  be  alert  and 
should  o|>pose  compuri.sons  wliith  <lo  not  comi>are  and  statistics 
\\hi«h  negleel.  witlioni  reason,  iinporlant  elements  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

I  must  confess  that  my  conversion  to  the  "tonnage  basis"  came 
as  a  matter  of  self-defense  rather  than  from  any  innate  desire  to 
try  what  I  tlien  thought  to  be  a  "new-fangled"  and  ratln'r  tin- 
ne«essary  way  of  <loiug  things.  I  felt  quite  secure  on  the  loco- 
motive cost  per  mile  basis  so  long  as  it  was  satisfa<lorily  <dm- 
purable  with  previous  years  and  our  lighter  power  jivoid«*d  any 
worry  about  our  neighbors'  results.  With  the  advetU  of  heavier 
l>ower  we  had  forcibly  i)resented  to  us  an  impttrtant  pari  of  the 
]iroi»osition,  demonstrating  that  our  ligitres  did  not  give  favorable 
comparisims  with  those  made  by  us  for  iu»>vit>us  years.  It  is  saf«' 
to  say  that  it  «lid  not  take  long  to  convince  us  that  what  the  ma- 
chine actually  did   was   tlie  proper  measure   of  ethcien<'y. 

The  subject  of  tonnage  rating  has  been  before  tlu>  Master  Me- 
«'hanics'  As.so»-iation  since  I.SUS,  and  the  reports  are  really  good 
reading ;  not  8«;  luucli  when  consi«lered  year  by  year  as  when 
taken  in  their  entirety  as  showing  the  development  of  what  has  at 
times  seemed  to  nuniy  of  us  an  almost  hopeless,  if  not  neiMlless, 
task.  The  earliest  rejiort  shows  that  it  was  aUnost  impossible  to 
get  up  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  members  were 
ajipareiitly  awed  by  the  variable  elements  entering  into  the  proposi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  its  newness.  With  the  advent  of  1S1>'J  there  was 
aroused  a  more  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  ton-mile  statistics, 
an<l  witii  the  general  discussion  in  the  railway  dubs  and  mechanical 
papers,  and  with  possibly  some  iiupiiries  from  nxiv  superior  otUcers 
on  tlie  subject,  the  problem  iK'came  one  of  moment.  The  associa- 
tion almost  from  the  start  has  taken  the  position  that  "it  would  be 
ditlicult  to  produce  a  form  of  locomotive  statistics  that  would  show 
entirely  fair  comparisons  one  system  with  another."  Yet  the 
desire  for  comparison  is  extant  and  the  attempts  to  compare  go  on. 
Those  who  are  at  the  h»dm  still  desire  to  know  whether  we  do  as 
well  as  previously,  as  well  as  our  neighbors,  and  as  well  as  we 
should  «lo.  Out  of  this  condition  will  not  a  farther  develoimient  of 
the  system  be  <lemandiHlV 

The  world  of  tinance  loves  statistics,  and  we  may  as  well  give  a 
sin.'ill  iMiy  a  gun  and  a  cartridge  with  the  hope  that  he  will  not  try 
to  put  (hem  togt'ther  as  to  expect  that  tho.se  who  own,  control  or 
invest  in  a  property  will  not  comitate  statistics  at  hand,  either  for 
comfort,  advertisement,  or  whatever  may  suit  their  purpo.se.  If 
the  above  be  reasonable,  is  it  at  all  certain  that  a  declaration  of  the 
association  made  iit  1.V.K)  to  the  elTect  that  wf  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  eh-meut  of  time  in  our  statistics  will  be  allowed  to  standV 
Will  not  the  development  of  the  system  linally  call  for  a  recog- 
nition of  all  the  variable  elements  which  may  vitally  affect  the 
service,  iu  order  for  us,  so  far  as  possible,  to  place  figures  in  such 
shape  as  will  best  fit  comparison,  which  we  may  not  approve,  but 
which  are  bound  to  be  made?  We  are,  1  feel,  quite  well  on  the 
way  to  the  use  of  the  tonnage  basis  for  passenger  service;  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  committee  which  can  solve  the  problem  of 
the  switching  locomotive  and  allowance  in  the  tonnage  problem  may 
be  able  to  go  still  farther.  Certainly  the  matter  of  overtime  is 
looked  after  more  or  less  closely  on  most  all  lines,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  wages  paid  for  it  and  the  effect  on  general  results  in  specific 
cases  have  been  often  noted.  While  the  over  normal  time  element 
may  be  in  many  cases  a  negligible  qimntity  on  account  of  its  small- 
ness,  there  are  immy  kinds  of  service  and  many  branches  on  the 
average  railroad  where  such  is  not  the  case.  It  would  seem  to  me 
it  is  pei-tinent  to  inquire  into  how  far  the  time  element  can  justly 

♦See  article  ou  thi.-j  subjo<  t  by  II.  T.  Ilorr  on  page  S4. 


Ik'  considered  or  neglected  in  railroad  service.  That  the  idea  has 
some  foundation  for  investigation  is  evidencnnl  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  Master  Mechanics'  Association  committee  on  the  cost  of 
running  high-speed  trains.  We  will  surely  have  to  take  the  time 
element  into  account  on  high-speed  trains  if  {igure<l  on  a  tonnage 
basis.  However,  we  must  not  force  into  our  statistics  any  element 
which  may  mean  a  "splitting  of  hairs,"  and  I  hold  that  we  are 
benefited  by  having  in  our  statistics  only  such  elements  as  we  will, 
on  analysis,  see  we  should  be  able  to  explain  or  control. 

W.  A.   NETTLETON. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS. 


In  the  article  by  Mr.  Herr  in  the  seventh  line  from  the  bottom  in  the 
fiTst  column  on  page  84,  for  "833,.300  ton  miles"  read  "1,000,(X)0  ton 
miles,"  and  in  the  next  line  below  for  "  but  little  more  than  half  "  read 
"  two  thirds." — Editor 


THE    DAVIS    COUNTERBALANCE. 


To  the  Editors: 

Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  given  by  the  various 
railroad  pericnlicals  to  the  "Havis  Counterbalance"  and  its  sup- 
l»osed  virtues,  brst  among  which  is  claimed  a  great  imin-ovemeiit  in 
the  distribution  of  the  ordinary  hammer  blow  and  the  consequent 
ease  of  riding  of  the  engine.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  inviting 
criticism  at  least  by  the  following  opinion: 

If,  on  the  attached  diagram,  we  let  A  represent  the  center  of 
gravity  of  one  <«>unterweigbt  and  P.  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
other  counterweight  of  the  Davis  counterbalance,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  of  m«^-hani«-s  that  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  these  two 
bodies   lies  at    the  middle  of  a  straight   line  which   coiniects  these 


THF:    nXVIS    COrNXERBALANCE. 

two  centers  of  gravity,  or  at  a  point  marked  C,  which  is  on  the 
vertical  <liameter  of  the  wheel  center.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
real  effect  which  these  two  separated  counterbalances  produce  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  effe<t  which  would  be  produci'd  if  their 
combined  weight  could  be  collected  ami  placed  at  the  point  marked 
C  This  .could  readily  be  done  by  disposing  of  the  counterbalance 
weight  A  and  1*  and  putting  one  counterbalance  weight  eciual  to 
their  combined  weight  at  the  p«>int  (.'.  Now  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  this  is  nothing  more  nor  le.ss  than  going  back  to  the  original 
form  of  counterbalance  used  in  every  day  practice,  viz.,  one  large 
weight  of  any  form  whatever,  directly  oitposite  to  the  crank  pin. 
It  therefore  makes  no  difference  in  what  way  any  number  of 
weights  maj'  be  symmetrically  distributed  around  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  so  far  as  dividing  up  hammer  blows  or  anything  of  that 
kind  is  concerned;  as  long  as  the  weights  are  group«'d  symmetrically 
ou  either  side  of  the  center  line  pas.sing  through  the  crank  pin  and 
the  driving  axle,  the  resultant  effect  will  be  the  effect  of  their  com- 
bined weight  placed  at  the  intersection  of  this  center  line  and  a 
center  passing  through  their  common  center  of  gravity. 

As  the  value  of  a  counterbalance  weight  varies  directly  as  its 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  axle,  it  follows  that  the  Davis  form 
of  counterbalance  is  a  very  inefficient  one  because  the  common 
center  of  gravity  of  the  Davis  counterbalance  necessarily  lies  close 
to  the  axle.  It  therefore  follows  that  a  great  deal  more  weight 
than  would  ordinarily  be  required  with  a  common  form  of  counter- 
balance is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  same  effect  as  with  the 
common  form  of  counterbalance,  which  can  be  placed  out  close  to 
the  rim  of  the  wheel.  A.  II.  FETTEKS. 
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HEAVY    COMPOUND    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE. 


2 — 8—2  (Mikado)  Type. 


ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SAXTA    FE    RAILWAY. 


Very  few  road  engines  with  a  weight  of  200,000  lbs.  on 
li riving  wheels  are  running  in  regular  road  service.  On  page 
15  of  the  January  number  of  this  journal  this  design  for  the 


"Santa  Fe"  was  illustrated  and  a  photograph  has  now  been 
received  and  placed  before  our  readers.  This  weight  gives 
25,000  lbs.  per  driving  wheel,  which  is  raised  considerably  by 
the  traction  increase  in  starting.  This  is  a  noteworthy  design 
in  that  the  boiler  Is  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  heaviest 
locomotive  ever  constructed.  (See  American  Ekgixeer,  June, 
1902.)  The  photograph  shows  the  disposition  of  the  whistle, 
the  air  drums,  and  also  gives  the  location  of  the  back-pressure 
brake.  '  .■  v 
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HEAVY   COMPOUND   FREIGHT    LOCO.MOTIVE — ATCHISON.    TOPEKA  &   SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 

...  ,     .         2 8 — -2     (MIKADO)     TYPE. 


MAGNETS  FOR  HANDLING   BOILER  PLATE. 


This  magnet  is  used  at  the  general  storehouse  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Xsorthwestern  Railway,  at  Chicago,  for  handling 
boiler  plate,  frogs  and  other  material  for  which  it  is  adapted. 
Its  construction  is  simple  and  it  is  available  for  use  wher- 
ever the  necessary  electric  current  may  be  had. 

In  preparing  the  engraving  sufficient  information  was  in- 
cluded on  the  drawing  to  explain  the  construction.  The  mag- 
net cores,  12  in  number,  are  of  soft  steel  and  5  x  3%  x  1  in. 
in  size.    Fifty-six  pounds  of  No.  17  D.  C.  C.  magnet  wire  was 
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ELECTKO-MAGNET  FOB   HANDUNO   BOILEB   PLATE CHICAGO   &    N0BTHWE8T- 

SBN  BAILWAT. 


used  on  12  tin  magnet  spools,  whicn  are  well  insulated  with 
paper.  The  capacity  in  lifting  is  3,000  lbs.  with  a  220-volt 
current.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  an  air  hoist  and  a 
traveling  crane  in  the  storehouse  yard  and  will  lift  frogs, 
plate,  castings,  or  any  steel  or  iron  parts  presenting  favor- 
able surfaces.  A  simple  make-and-break  switch  is  used  to 
control  the  magnet.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Quayle, 
superintendent  of  motive  i)ower,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Slaughter,  for- 
merly general  storekeeper,  for  this  drawing. 


LOCOMOTIVE    TESTING    PLANT    FOR    CORNELL. 


Cornell  University  is  to  liave  a  locomotive-testing  plant,  for 
which  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  will  donate  a  Vauclain 
four-cylinder  balanced  compound,  to  be  built  to  designs  yet  to 
be  decided  upon  by  Prof.  H.  Wade  Hibbard  and  the  builders. 
It  is  probable  that  the  engine  will  be  the  4 — 4 — 0  type,  with  a 
boiler  designed  for  pressures  up  to  300  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
To  utilize  high  pressure  a  traction-increaser  device  will  be 
used  to  throw  the  entire  weight  upon  the  driving  wheels.  The 
plans  are  sufficiently  perfected  to  assure  a  well-designed  and 
completely  equipped  plant,  but  the  details  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  Cornell  University  and  Professor  Hibbard  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  this  important  addition  to  the  labora- 
tory equipment  of  Sibley  College. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  use  of  water-softening  ai>paratus 
is  so  limited.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not  over  two 
hundred  plants  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  these  arc 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  manufacturing  plants.  The  number  of 
plants  in  use  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  does  not  exceed 
thirty-five,  which  represents  .nbout  15,000,000  gallons  of  water 
daily.  At  present  no  road  has  enough  purifying  plants  to  rep- 
resent the  possibilities  of  purification.  If  but  one  of  the  sev- 
eral water  stations  on  a  division  is  equipped  with  a  plant,  its 
effect  on  boiler  repairs  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  because 
the  treated  water  is  mixed  in  the  tender  with  the  untreated 
water.  Only  when  entire  divisions  are  equipped,  or  at  ter- 
minal points,  where  switch  engines  use  the  water  exclusively, 
can  comparisons  be  made. — J.  B.  Greer,  before  Pittsburg  Rail- 
way Club. 
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shouhi    upposf?  coiiiitarisoiis    wtrh  ii    iln    not    <oiii|>ar«'    ami    siaiisliis 

\vlu^-li   iicul»'<l.    vvillioui    rt-ason.   iiu|>orlaiii    i-lcnifiiis  of   iln'   proposi- ' 

•  .li«iii;' .■o,^';>r-r;Vv  J/■^,v^•i■^  ■•'■■;"•;.  ■'::■■:  ■.;■■.•■•'  -.vO-!    :    ....     ■"■-....'. 
,."  •     I  nuiNt   o«iii/i/ss  iliiii  riiTPoiiVi-rsfon  to'  lli«'  ."toini;vt:i'  liiisis"  raiin' 

'.• .  rts  ji  nia^li-r  .of  .s«lf(l«f»'ii.sf   railu-r  lliaii   fiom   aii.\    innaic  ilrsiri'   lo 
■frv    wfial  :i    llii'ii   tlioritftil-  tVi  -W'  ii.  **ih'\v-fau,;l<<l"    ami    lailiri     uti- 

iH-^  •S^a^y    \va.v   (>f  (loiiii  jliitiirs.  ~     i    |i-li    rjniii'  .sniirf   on    ilic    loi-o 

fiioli-\  !•  ■  lost,    pi'j-    iiuti'    l.)asis,.so    liiiii;   as    ii    was    salisfa'loril.x    I'oui- 
* -|>Urs»W«*;.Whij   liPrvionii.  jt^ai^   Jiiuj  Mur    iii;iiitr    i.o\\<r    a\"i'l""l    an.' 

<\,t»ri>    alioiii    <inr  nV-i-^hhors*   n-sulLs-.      Witli   iln-  a«l\ini    of  |i«a\nr 
[    |t»>\Vfr   «r.liy«l   fonilifv    prrsViitcd.  tw   ns   an    iiii|>ortaiii    pari    of    ilic 

fti:»|4<tsit'l»M.  lYvniotislniiiiiij  tlisft  4.>tir  li!;iilv.<  ili<l    iioi    ■j.\\r   faxoraMr 
■  i.-«>iiipai:isons  \\  irU  i  tiosi>  inutlc  hyiisfor  pri-vioiis  ,vrars.       Ii    is  sal'f 

U>  sji\,  ftiai.  il  »li<i  iiol  laJxf  li>»i;:  l»»  (MUX  iiHi-  IIS  ihai    \\  liai    llic  iiiu- 

»hijH'  arliuiily   tUiK  w;iW  iJm>  ,|irapi'i'  nii-asiiri-   of  olliiii'inv.       ' 
'•^- _  Till-  >iMhji'«'l    i»t'  tr)iui:i<^i>   rafiri;:   tins   Iwi-ii   bffor<'  iIm'    Maslt'i-    M«' 
.  ^liJiJiirs'    AsstH-iiifioii   siiiii-i'    IS!»S.    ami    tin-    r<'i>oris   an'    n-ailv    uoo«l 

rfjiilTiigf ; .  lint     *•.  ,  rituili     wfu'ii     <oiisii|i.'nMl     \far     I'V    yar    as    \\  luu 

:  ui.k«Ht:  in  ji^'fr.  vi^tiT''^''' *^!*'^^'^^^^^             ('"'  <l<'^''l<'i"m'ni    of  wliai   iuls  al  /, 

.  tin««'»<:  s«<ia«t><f  to  UKiiiy  'of  MS  an   aliiuksi    iutpflrss.    if   not    iifctllcss;  j 

•  Ifis-k;    'Tlw faKlii-.sl    ri-jHJi't  >lmvvs.  lUal    ir  was   aiuiosi    iiii|>ossili|i-   tt»^, 
.  ;tJ«^.t    jilp'.  a  ',iit'Ht-H:t.l' "disrifsKtllfU   M' :  UiO^^^^^^                    ■  TIk'    unMili.rs    wnc  " 

.  a'pjiariiii h  awuvl  I»y  tli*'  viiv'utliU' fli'iiifiils  ciili'i-iiiu  inio  ilu-  pr.>jiosi- 
li«>.n.  a>!  \v»l|  as  liv    its  ihmvui-ks.     WiiU  iln-  a»h,tiii  of   l.S'.i'.»  iIuti-  was 
'  .  aifoiisH ::l  ttipte  g«';u«M-»J  iiitvjrffsl  hi  Hu»  !«iiiij«'vt  *if  tiiii-niii»t  stat i.si its,  • 
aifl  jxTHi  tin- iii'-iu-ral  'lis«^is.si»in  in  tin-  railway  «hil>s  an<l  luiiliaiiicai . 

.  jiaju'is,  :Uiii  » itii  povsihiy  striiM' .iiiM"'''«">>  1  »■'»"(  "'""  >"iil'<'tior  oiiiti-rs 
.trti-  ilH',.snf»J4^f ;  .i;ht«  pn>1ii|«)m"'|i4;t.-»iiii^  i»iK':o£  luonrn'iit.     Tin-  asMxia', . 

.  VioM -aliiiosi   ff'itifi  till'  slari   lias'  laki'ii  llli-  posiii«iii   llial  "il   woiilil  ln>'  ' 

"  «iil)i<;nil  lo  IH'tnlHj''  a   t'>nn  "t  J«J<oiu«»l  i\<'  slalisiiis  ijial    woiilil  show  •' 
•Miiii'Hy    fair   n»jiipai'is4>ns.   oiii*.  sYstt'iii    wiiii   aiioili.r."       Yet    tlii» 
<fivsii»-  -fitT  i/otnparr^foi  i,v  i-stani  aiul  llit-  aiicinpis  to  roitiparc  :;o  on.  J 

.■   I'liiNsrv.vvlio  jiiv  at    ilir'  lir'liM  still  <l<r.sir<'  lo  kimw    w  lu-ilM-r  \\  <•  ilo  as^  • 
wVlias  >rtvvioii>ly.vjM;'ivivll/Hs  our  m'i;:liliors.   ami  iis  \vti;|i  as   we 
s|(iiii)tl  tili.     ♦♦i-'il.ofHii>  <.i(iHtit  ion  will  iioi  a  larilici   i!iM'lopm<iil  <il" 
il4»-  .s\st:Vit)  iu-  tfvHiamk'tt'i:  , 

Tin-  woil<t  of  UiiaitriV  l</v,i»)s -stalisiii-s,  atwl  w»\  may  as  wt'll  ;;iv«*  n 

•  small  Im^v;C  ^;itn;rljiV':i<a^^^  lli--  Iio|m-  tliai  In-  will  mil  try 
tfi  }itit,  Hifiii  I'oiii-'t  lior  a*' to  cxpi't-f  lliai  iliosi-  who  own.  i-oiiirol  or 
i»iv»-4t  in  a  piopvi'iy  w  ijl  jtioi  coiupari'  siaiLsiics  af  liami,  rithi-i'  for 
vuififont.   a*lvi-iil>si>tji<iiilw.'«ir  Wlui((-v»'i'   may    siiii    irn-ir    puiposc.        If 

'  "  rtw- i^lMtv*' !•«•  •■'■J'>''-'iial>It';is- it  al  all  ii-rlain  ihai  a  ilt'ilaraiion  of  ihf 

:     ass«-M;5ai.ioii  iitiiflv  ill    l>i!»!»  t'»  tl»<\'«;l1iM-i   t lijif  wi-i-aii  alToril  lo  nf;;I«'i-i 

I  lie    .«'ii-»nf|il    .r»l'    i1hii<  -in    oiiJi   jSiiiijslirs    W         In-    allowid    to    staiulV 

Will    imt    ihf   dt'VfjnpiiHtit    of    till-  sysli-ni    linall.x    tall    for   a    n-ro.i;- 

iiii lull  of  iijl  iliy   variable  t'lriiR-iils    w  hirli    may    \i)ally    allVit    tin- 

>u-rviViv,  .)iiv»nl«-r  for- iw/'S^^^^  in  plait  lii^uros  in  .sinli 

sluipv  as   \\  ill  {m'sI- fit  «-ttfiiparLson,   whirli   wi;  iiia^x'  luit  approw.   Iriit 

.  .whi<-h  ari-  '><J""*'t- •"  L"-  inatif?       Wt-  art'.    1    f«'<l,  iiniir   well  on  tlu" 

.•  way  >«*tTie»i.s«i  Vjif  till*  touiiay'i'  liasis  ft>r  passoiim-r  scrvirc;    ami  it 

\vt»til«l  (st>«'in  lu  liKvtliaf  a  foiHiiiitiit'  wliirh  ran  sulvf  lln'  iiruhlcin  of 

rlir  swiitiiiii.y;  I«r«*t>inotivi.'iiiuJ  allow aini-  in  tlii>  tojinav'f  proliliMii  may 

(«•   ahli'"  to   vf<*  still    fariFiiT.      t.Vriainlv    tin-    niaiii'r   of   osiriimc    is 

liMifei-tl  a/frr  iM#«v  or  Kiss  clOst'l'y  iiii  iiv>si   all   liins,  :iii<l  the  dispusi- 

liViu  of  wajros  iJai'I  f«ir  it  aiitl  tfi<'  *lT<'«t  on  .uiinral  if.siilis  jn  spc<ilic 

'  V;a^"'>' I'avo  I>im;ii  nflfii  iiotcti.      Whih'   iln'  oM'r  normal  tiiiif  i-li'im-iu 

UIU.V  bo  io  nwtfti'  t'asf.«i  .a  iH'v;li;;ilile  ipiaMtity  mi  annnni  of  its  sinall- 

litss,   (li«rv  aiv  iMiiiiy  fiiiiijs  of  >trvl««-  ami  many   hraiKJics  nn  ilh> 

avt'iajfi^  lail.ruad  wiu-rf?. Muli  i>  iiol  l^lio  oast-.       Il,  would  sofiii  lo  im- 

it  Li  {N'rCinent  .tu  ilwinirx-iutO  Iww  far  lh»'  lime  t;k-ui*>Ht  ran  jii,sily 


lir  ( i.n-i<l>'nd  or  n.L;l.'t  i.d  in  railhijul  .•<«'i'\'l«'»'.  TTial  IIm'  Uh'ii  lias 
sonif  foiiml.'iiioii  f..r  invest  iualioii  is  r\  i«liii<  nl  Ity  iln-  fan  iliai 
ilH-ri'  is  a  .Masicr  .Mfchaiiiis*  Association  <'oiiimilii><>  on  ilic  i-osi  of 
riinnini;  hiuli  spc.-d  1  rains.  Wv  will  sniclx  have  lo  i.ikt-  tin'  liim* 
•  ■Ifiii.'nl  iiiio  ail  oiiiii  on  lii;:lfspc*'<i  t  rains  if  jiuiirid  <>n  a  ioiiiiat;<' 
li;isis.  llowcM't-.  wi-  miisi  not  forc«>  into  onr  si.-itisiii  s  aii.\  cli'iiiciit 
wliiili  m.iy  mraii  a  "splillim;  of  hairs."  .ind  I  li<dd  that  wc  ar<' 
l)i'iicfilc<l  hy  haviny:  in  our  si.iiistirs  only  smh  cli-mi'iils  as  we  will. 
oil   an;il\sis.   SIT   wi-  should    jti-   ■.i\>\>-   lo  i'\pl,-iin  or  roiiirol. 

\\\  A.  NKTTi.irrttN.  •; 

\  ^  ''      TYPOGRAPHICAL   ERRORS.  -••''■■•: 


■;■■'  ^.• 


ill  thf  artiilc  hy  Mr.  lUrr  in  tin-  scvriith  line  from  tin-  lioiiom  in  tin- 
first  folumii  oil  pair«-  S4,  for  "  s;{;{,:MHi  ton  mdrs  "  r.-ad  "  1,ixk»,imni  ton 
mill's,  ■  and  in  tlu- iit'.xt  liiie  hidow  for '•  hut  little  inori' than  half*  nad 
"  two  tliirdj>.'VEiUT<»K. 


■"H- 


THE    DAVIS    COUNTERBALANCE. 


To  till'  laliiors  :;'"'•  •:'■  /•  '''  '•'"''"  '■  ■-'■■■■'■■■■  "  "■  '^''■.'"■'■ 
.  ('inisich-r.ahh'  aliiiiiion  has  r<<iiii  l.\  Imi-ii  iiivi-n  hy  lln-  various 
railnvid  pi-riodic.als  lo  ilu-  "Max  is  « 'ounlrrhal.imf"  .ami  iK  snp- 
posi'd  \  irnirs.  (irsi  .■mioiii;  whiih  is  <laimi-d  a  :;ri'al  improvi-mcni  in 
lln-  dislrihmion  of  ih..  ordin.ir.v  li:imm<'r  Mow  and  lln-  i-onsc.picni 
rase  ,>\  ridiim  of  thf  muiiu'.  'fhi-rr  <aii  ln'  no  jiarm  in  iiixilini; 
"•riiiiisni  at    h-ast   hy  the  follow  in;;  opinion  : 

If.   t(n   tli4>  atlai-lifd   diasrnim.    w«"  K'l   A    n  pri«nl    ih>'   icnicrnf: 
uravily    of  oim  roiinlrrwi-iuhi    and    I!    tln'   cfuicr  of  y:ra\il.v    <d'   ihiv 
oihcr  connifrwiMuh;  of  th<-  l»a\is  <'oiinl)-rh.-ilanr-i-.  it   is  a  vxtdl  known 
f-iii    of  mi''li.iiiii.s   ih.'ii    ihi-  i-oiiiiiiiiti  cciiii'r  of  uravity   of  ihcsc  jwjo 
hodi'-s    lii's    .11    ill,'    iiiiddl)'    of    a    s|r:iiu;hl    liiii>    which    coniicds    ihcsc 


two  if'iilcrs  of  liiiivify.  or  at  a  point  m.irkcd  ('.  which  is  on  tin* 
Vertical  fliamcii-r  of  ihc  wheel  tcnicr.  Il  liicn-fore  follows  that  the 
real   etVi'ci     which   these   I  Wo  se]i;ir:ited   coiinierha  lances   proiliice     is 

exacll,\-  etpiivalelll  to  llie  elVecl  which  Would  he  prodllce<|  if  llieir 
coliiliilled    VVeii:hl    conid    he   collected    and    )dacei|    al    the    poini     marked 

« '.  This  loiilil  reailii.v  he  done  |>v  disposing  of  the  connlerhal.iiice 
wei^'lil  .V  and  It  ;iiid  puiiinu  one  coiinierhal:iit<  e  weiirlil  e.pial  to 
their  conihined weiuhi  ai  iln-  pidiil  < '.  .\ow  it  is  jd.iinly  i-v  ideiit 
ihal    this  is   nothin::  more  iioi-   l.-ss  than  :;oiiii;   hack  lo   ihe  original 

form    of    cnllllli  ihahilu  e     Used     ill    e\e|\     d.ay  ;  |»l*iU'l  itP,    viz..    tHIH    lai'p'' 

vvi'i^hl  of  .-iii.v  form  vvhale\er.  direct  lv  opposite  lo  iln"  ci-ank  pin. 
It  thereloie  m.-ikes  no  dilVeri'iice  in  what  way  jiiiy  ii'jmher  of 
weiuhis  may  he  symiiiei ric.illy  disirihiltid  around  the  rim  4tf  iIm> 
wheel,  so  far  as  dividing  up  h.imiuei  hlows  oi-  .inyihinij  of  that 
kii'il  is  concerned;  j;s  Jonv:  iis  ihe  weiuhis  are  ::rouped  syiumei  ric.all.v 
oil  eiiher  .sHe  «jf  llic  ».-eiilir  line  pas.siuu  ihroui;ii  the  cvsink  pin  and 
(he  drivin:,'  axle,  the  lesullant  elVeci  will  he  the  efOci  «d"  their  com 
him-d  weivihi  jdaced  ,ii  the  inierseciioii  of  this  t-enti-r  line  .iiid  .i 
ceiiier  passim;  ihriuiuh  their  common  ci-nler  of  .:4ravity. 

.\s   ihe   \.il .f   a    <  I'linieihalaiue    wei^rht    varies  diieiily   as   ils 

ilisi.ince  from  the  ceni<r  of  the  a.xle,  il  f<dhtws  that  the  I>a\is  form 
of  counterh.-ilaiice  is  a  vi'r.v  inelliciein  one  hecaiise  the  common 
center  of  .irravily  of  tlu-  l»avis  coimlerhiil.imc  neies.sarily  lies  <  hi^d. 
t«i  ihe  a.xle.  It  therefore  follows  thai  a  un-.at  deal  more  weight 
than  would  onlinarily  he  leipiired  with  a  tomiiion  form  oi  coiinter- 
halaiice  is  iie< cssary  ill  or<l<  r  to  get  t lie  same  effeet  as  with,  the 
common    form   of  counterhat.-im-<>.   which   can  he  (daced  out   <|ose   to 


.the  rim  of  Ihe  wlietd. 

.  ■  ■v;''V     ':■'.'■'  ':■'■'■    '    ':    ' 
.'     '  <^  ,..*■-*    .         . .    -     .     ". 
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;V V 0^' 'vHEAVY    COMPOUND    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE. 


2-;-8--*2  (MiKAiMj)  TYm  ■  • 


KtCn\fios,  foi'EkA:  *-  jravta;  FE  BAILWAV,:'  c>' 


r.'v.%vv«My  f^w  r6afl  Phicfhos  wt^  a  w»^ip:ht  bf  200.000  ii»s.  on 
•v;'.::''iJnvinK  wlircls  aro  lUDiiini;  in  regular  roa<l  service.  On  pa?;*' 
' V-;  V  !•>  or  till'  January  n»iml>er  of  this  journal  this  design  for  the 


"Santa  Fis"  was  illustrated  and  a  photograph  has  now  becii 

roreivcfl  and  i)la<-ed  before  our  readers.  This  wi-ight  givrf; 
25,000  U)s.  p«'r  driving  wheel,  whi<h  is  rais'^d considerahl.v  by: 
■  the  traction  in<rcase  in  sfarliug.  This  is  a|notewortUy  desiirti, 
In  that  the  boiler  is  almost  ex»<tly  like  tifat  of  the  hfavtest 
locomotive  ever  constructed.  (See  Amiu{ha\  E\<;inkkr.  JntM?, 
1&02.)  The  photograph  shows  the  disposition  of  tluv  whistle,, 
the  air  drunit^.  and  also  giv«'s  t  he  location  of  <|i«' ltjn  k-pressur^.• 
brake.•' ■ ;'  •■•'''V''--  :;•     .  '^r        '..'-'  ;'vr"'i>r^;-^r^'^'  v^^;^-  ••-:•:;:;■',;■;'. v 


.••*■•   .  » 


'^V>: 


t|K.VVV(«).Mfor.\I>    l-'ltBIC.llT    UKXniOTLN'p-^ATCIIifiOX.    nHMClCVft    S.\NTV  km:  UAtLWAV. 


A. 


:      MAGNETS  FOR   HANDLING    BOILER  PLATT^ 


.■  This  ujagnet  is  used  at  the  general  storehouse  of  the  Chi- 
cago *&.;Xvorthwestern    Railway,;    at    Chicago,    for    handling 

;ltpfl«f  plate,  frogs  and  other  material  for  which  it  is  adapted, 
its  con.'struction   is  simple  and   it  is  available  for  use  wher- 

.\'.yer  the  necessary  electric  current  may  be  had. 

.'/.In  preparing  th-e  engraving  suffi<-ient  information  was  fn- 
filuded  on  the  drawing  to  explain  the  construction.  The  mag- 
net cores,  12  in  number,  are  of  soft  steel  and  '>  x  S'L-  x  1  in. 
ip  size,    I'ifty-six  pounds  of  No.  17,  D.  C.  C.  magnet  wire  was 
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•jused  on  12  tia  magnet  spools,  whicn  are  well  insjilated  with  • 
paper.    The  capacity  in  lifting  is  t,^m  IbS;  with  a  220;volt 
current.     It  is  used  ift  connection  w;itiit  an  air  hoist  an<I  it 

traveling  crane  in  the  storehouse  yard   an<l  Avill   lift   frogs, 
plate,  castings,  or  any  stool  or  iron   parts   presenting  tavor-r 
able  surfaces.     A  simple   make-and-break  switch    is  used   iW: 
control  the  magnet.     We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Quayle/. 
superintendent  of   motive   ]»i\ver,  and  .Mr.  tJ.F.  Slauglitcr,  for- 
merly general  store kx^j>er,  lor  this  drawing.  .V    .  ..       ,  -  .     ...,; 

LOCOMOTIVE    TESTING    PLANT    FOR    CORJSIELL.  v 


!      -     ,;.  ^':.^.t. 

vK";---..-r^T.-y-y-->)-  ■ 


.in  teipfto-MAuxitT  e<)ti  jianuung  Boilek  piate— cuicXgo  Jk  nobtbW'ksh- 


.;     Gornell  University  is  to  have  a  locomotive-testing  plant,  for 
.whi<-h  the  Haldwin  Loi'oniotivc  Works  will  donate  a  Vauclaiu    : 
■  Tour-cylimler  balanced  («niiKUind,  to  Ix'  built  to  designs  yei  to 
;i)e  decided  upon  by  Prof .  K.  Wade:  Hibbard  and  the  build<;,r(B.. " 
;    !t  is  probable  that  Umj  engine  wiH  be  the  4--f'4^(>  type^  witiii-a. - 
•boiler  ib'signed   for  pressures  up  to  300  lbs.  per  square  iricb. 

To   utilize   high    pressur<'  a   iiaction-increa.ser  deviceWiU    be 
•  used  to  throw  the  entire  \veight  upon  the  driving  wheels.    iThe  : 

plans  are  sufficiently  perfected  to  assure  a  well-<tcsigned  and  ?' 
:  (•ompletely  equipped  i)lant,  but  the  d<'tails  have  not   yet  been 

\voil<ed  out.     Cornell  I'uiveisity  an«l  rroles.-^)r  llililiard  are  to' 

l>e  <ongi'aiulated  ui)on  this  important  a«ldition  to  the  labora-  / 
J  tory,  equipment  Of  Sibley  College    ^c*/;; ^f  :\^.C !:.  '  ^':-^'^^-  Ci' 'i=^ 

-:;,.   It  i«  to  iw*  rcgr<ytted  tlr.it-  tile  »T^: 6r  .water-Soft en iiig  ajiijaratus-;  " 
-is  si)  liimi«''d.     At   the  i»reScnt   time    flwre    ar«*    not    over    two   ' 
;hiindre<l    plants   in    use    in    the  l"uited    States,  and    these  are 
to  be  found  cliielly  in   uiauulaciurijig  plauti*.    The  numlH>r  of 
plants  in  iise  on  the  railroadsofthl^  country  <io«*s  not  excwd 
thirty-tive,  which  represents  :;L'Out  Ki.Otnt.ouo  gallons  of  wat<»r  > 
daily.     ,\t  present  no  road  has  enotigb  jiuritying  plants  to  r<^- 
resent  the  possibilities  of  piiiifi*  atiou.     It  but  one  of  tlie  sev-  " 
eral  Avater  stations  on  a  divisiotiis  equipped  with  a  plant,  its  ; 
effect  on  boiler  r**pairs  does  not  apiwar  -to  adyantiige,  Ijecause 
the  treated  water  is  mixed  in  the  tender  witli  the   untreated   : 
.water.     Only   when. entire  divisionn  aie   equipped,   or  at  ter- 
niinal  points,  where  switch  «'ngines  Us©  the  water  exclusively,  - 
can  comparisons  be  made.-r-J.  B.  Greer,  before  Pittsburg  Rail- 
yway  Club.    .;^.:  -/:„;:;;..-*,/     '.,'-^^.-j-:-^.}-^    ■■'■:    --y  ,■■":..  ■:-^.=^-- 
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A    REMARKABLE    MACHINING    PERFORMANCE    WITH 
A   MOTOR-DRIVEN    TOOL. 


An  interesting  machining  performance  was  recently  made 
with  a  large  motor-driven  boring  mill  at  the  shops  of  the  Bul- 
lock Electric  Company  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  true  value  of  the  electrical  method  of  tool 
driving.  The  tool  in  use  was  a  12-foot  Niles  boring  mill, 
direct-driven  by  a  Bullock  standard  type  N  multiple-voltage 
motor,  rated  at  15  h.p.  at  a  speed  of  500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. This  motor  is  located  within  the  protecting  boxing  shown 
at  the  left  of  the  frame  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
motor  shown  on  top  of  the  frame  of  the  tool  being  used  exclu- 
sively for  adjusting  the  cross  rail. 

The  work  was  the  large  cast-iron  commutator  sleeve  shown 
on  the  table  of  the  machine,  of  which  there  were  several  for 
an  order  of  2,200-kw.  direct-current  generators  being  built  by 
the  Bullock  Company  for  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company. 


VIKW    OF    THK    BORiNO    MILL  USED   IN    TURNING    THK    COMMUTATOR    SLEEVES 
BULLOCK   ELECTRIC    MFG.    CO. 

The  castings  were  of  medium  hard  iron,  and  the  tool  steel 
used  was  the  Firth-Sterling  air-hardening  tool  steel.  Both 
heads  were  used,  one  tool  in  each,  the  table  revolving  for  a 
cutting  speed  of  60  ft.  per  minute.  The  depth  of  cut  at  either 
tool  varied  from  %  to  %  in.,  due  to  the  usual  inequalities  of 
surface  of  castings,  and  the  feed  was  ^  In.  at  each  tool, 
which  corresponds  to  a  feed  of  i/4  in.  per  revolution  of  the 
table  if  only  a  single  tool  were  used. 

Under  this  feed*  the  metal  was  removed  at  the  rate  of 
1.200  lbs.  of  chips  per  hour.  Careful  measurements  were 
made  of  the  power  required  for  driving  the  machines  under 
these  conditions,  which  showed  the  gross  input  at  the 
motor,  measured  electrically,  to  be  Vi  h.p.  for  each  cubic  inch 
of  metal  removed — a  very  economical  performance.  The 
adaptability  of  the  multiple  voltage  system  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  this  operation;  with  the  controller  used 
on  this  machine,  giving  26  different  speeds,  it  was  extremely 
easy  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the  cutting  speed  to  the  capacity  of 
the  tool  steel  used,  as  a  result  of  which  this  high  cutting  rate 
was  obtained. 

Another  interesting  result  was  recently  shown  at  the  Bul- 
lock Company's  works  in  a  compariso"  of  machining  oper 
ations.  A  power  input  test,  similar  to  the  above-describee 
test  upon  the  boring  mill,  was  made  upon  a  motor-driven 
rotary  planer  which  was  being  operated  at  a  high  cutting 
rate  planing  cast  iron.     The  tool  was  a  Pond  rotary  planer 


with  a  50-in.  head  having  00  inserted  cutters,  and  was 
driven  at  a  feed  of  %  in.  per  revolution  of  the  head,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  feed  of  a  trifle  over  .01  in.  per  cutter.  The 
amount  of  metal  removed  at  this  cutting  rate  was  1,200  lbs. 
per  hour  (20  lbs.  per  minute).  Measurements  of  the  power 
required  to  drive  the  tool  showed  a  power  input  at  the  motor 
of  15  h.p.;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  with  20  lbs.  of  chips 
removed  per  minute  with  15  h.p.,  %  h.p.  is  required  per  pound 
of  metal  removed — an  expenditure  of  three  times  as  much 
power  as  was  required  upon  the  boring-mill  operation. 

While  the  actual  expenditure  of  power  per  cubic  inch  of 
metal  removed  is  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the 
time  required  for  an  operation  in  most  cases,  still  the  dis- 
crepancy in  power  required  by  the  rotary  planer  is  here  very 
significant.  It  illustrates  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possi- 
ble the  effect  of  the  multiple  inserted  cutter  tool:  with  each 
cutter  of  the  head  having  an  individual  feed  of  .01  In.  the 
metal  removed  is  very  finely  broken  up — almost  pulverized — 
while  with  the  boring  mill  using  only  two  cutting  tools  under 
very  heavy  feeds  the  metal  is  broken  up  into  chips  of  coarser 
size.  The  rotary  planer  operation  would  naturally  require 
more  power,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  required  three 
times  as  much  power  as  the  boring  mill  operation  per  unit 
of  metal  removed  for  that  reason. 


Mr.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys  was  inaugurated  president  of 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken  February  5, 
succeeding  the  late  president,  Henry  Morton,  who  held  the 
office  from  the- founding  of  the  institute  in  1870  until  his  death 
last  year.  President  Humphreys  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1851,  and  came  to  this  country  while  a  young  man.  After 
spending  a  number  of  years  in  business  and  rising  to  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  the  Bayonne  and  Greenville  Gas  Light 
Company,  he  arranged  to  study  at  Stevens  Institute,  and  by 
employing  his  evenings  and  spare  time,  completed  his  course 
to  graduation  in  1881.  He  then  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pintsch  Lighting  Company  and  remained  until  1894,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  business  in  the  firm  of  Humphreys  & 
Glasgow.  He  has  had  a  prominent  part  in  constructing  gas 
and  electric  lighting  plants  and  in  their  management  and  the 
business  interests  connected  with  them.  Coming  as  he  does 
from  a  successful  business  experience,  and  being  an  energetic, 
forceful  man,  he  is  unusually  well  qualified  to  succeed  to  this 
important  office.  The  many  friends  of  Stevens  Institute,  as 
well  as  its  nearly  one  thousand  graduates,  look  forward  to  his 
administration  -with  confidence  and  expectation  of  continued 
progress. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Gross,  second  vice-president  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  started  on  a  trip 
around  the  world.  He  goes  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  the  first 
stop  to  be  at  Honolulu.  From  there  he  goes  to  Japan,  Korea 
and  Siam,  and  from  China  he  will  travel  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  to  Russia.  He  plans  to  visit  every  country 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Gross  will  be  absent  from  this  country  about 
a  year.  The  purpose  of  his  trip  is  to  make  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  opportunities  for  American  locomotives  in  the 
Orient  and  European  countries  and  to  establish  systematic 
business  relations.  Mr.  Gross  will  be  accompanied  on  his  trip 
by  Charles  M.  Muchnic,  until  recently  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  who  will  act  as  Mr.  Gross'  secretary. 


Mr.  Max  Toltz  has  resigned  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  He  is  engaged  In  superintending 
the  application  of  his  system  of  acetylene  car  lighting  to  a 
large  number  of  cars  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  has  been 
retained  by  that  road  in  a  consulting  engineering  capacity  in 
connection  with  the  new  shops  at  Montreal. 
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PLAN    OF    BOILEB    SHOP. 
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CBOSS  SECTION  OF  FOUNDRY. 


PLAN  OF  FOUNDRY.  " 

NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS,    READING,    PA.— PHILADELPHIA    &   READING  RAILWAY. 
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?    A    REMARKABLE     MACHINING     PERFORMANCE     WITH 

['^■.:'..,^,^.-::.:y.;.y-.:^..j-A    MOTOR-DRIVEN    TOOL.       ;■::,,.■: 

'  "'>/  Ar.  inH'rt»stinK  nunhinitm  p«M-f(»rnianit'  was   rttrinly   mad*- 
V'^With  a  larue  njofor-(liivrn  Imrinf;  mill  at  the  shops  of  the  B\il- 
JY  hnk    Klerlric   Company    at   Ciiuiiinati,   Ohio,    which    s«'rves   to 
clf'moijstrafp   the   true    value   of   the   eloriricai    mctliod    of   tool 
ilrivin^.      The   tool    in    use    was   a    IJ-foot    Niles    boring    mill, 
..,   dlre«;t-clrn'^n   hjr  a    Htiilo<k    staniiard    type    N    niiiltipU'-voltaKe 
'    ntofor,  rated  at  15  h.p.  at  a  spee«l  of  .'300  revolutions  per  min- 
ute.   This  niot  or  is  located  within  the  ])rote(tinii  hoxinu  shown 
;  .•  at  the  hit  of  the  frame  in  the  arronipanyiniL;  illustration,  the 
;;  motor  shown  on  to|)  of  the  frame  of  the  tool  being  used  exelu- 
^;  sivelyfor  ad.iusling  the  eross  rail;i  v'i  .::.•>'/•.  ;•■    --     •..';-.  ;- 
:  .j..The  work  was  the  large  cast-iron  <oniniu(aforsh'f*ve  shown 
■;,    Ofi!  tile  tahle  of  the  machine,  of  which  tlwre  were  several  for 
'' :   an  order  of  I'.lioo-kw.  direct-ettrrent  generators  heing  built  by 
•■/.the  Hullock  Company  for  the   Pittslnirg  Re<luction   Company. 


with  a  ."(O-in.  heati  having  tJtt  inserted  cutters,  and  wa.«^^ 
driven  at  a  feed  of  "'s  in.  per  revolution  of  the  head,  whid 
is  equivalent  to  a  feed  of  a  tritle  over  .of  in.  pi-r  cutter.  Th. 
amount  of  metal  removed  at  this  eutting  rate  was  1,200  lb.- 
per  hour  (»'0  lbs.  i)er  minute  I.  .Measurements  of  the  powei 
r<  (|nired  to  drive  tlie  tool  showed  a  power  input  at  the  motoi 
ol  ir.  h.j).;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  with  -M)  lbs.  of  chip.>- 
removed  per  minute  with  1.")  h.p.,  "•,  h.p.  is  recpiired  per  poun<! 
of  metal  removed — an  e.\penditure  of  three  times  as  much 
power  as  was  required   upon  the  boring-mill  operati<ui. 

While   the  actual   expenditure   of   power   per   cubic    inch    of 
nietil   removed  is  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  th< 
time   required   for  an   operation   in   most  eases,  still    the   dis 
ciepancy  in  jiower  required  by  the  rotary  planer  is  here  very 
signitiiant.     It  illustrates  in  the  most   forcible  manner  possi 
ble  the  effect  Of  the  niultiple  inserted  cutter  tool:     with  each 
cutter  of  the   head   having  an    indivi<liial    feed   of   .01    in.   the 
metal   removed  is  very  finely  broken  u|) — alnu)st  pulverized— 
while  with  the  boring  mill  using  only  two  (Utting  tools  under 
very  lieavy  feeds  tlu^  metal  is  broken  up  into  <liips  (Tf  i-oar.ser 
size.     The   rotary    planer   operation    would    naturally    require, 
more  power,  hut  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  required  three 
limes  as  much   power  as  the  boring  mill   operation   per  unit 
of  metal  removed  for  that  reason. 
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.ThiB'.  eastings  W.^r*  of  medium  hard  iruii.  and  the  tool  steel 
:•  us<f»d  Avas  the  Firth-Sterling  airhardeniii.i;  fool  steel.  Both 
heads  weVe  tised.  one  tool  in  each,  the  tabh'  revolving  for  a 
cutting  speed  of  lift  ft.  per  minute.  The  depth  of  cut  at  <'ither 
tool  varied  frtuu  •",  to  '•.^  in.,  due  to  the  usual  inequalities  of 
stirfftef 'of  j-a stings,  and  the  feed  was  's  in.  at  each  tool. 
whieh  eorresponds  to  a  feed  of  '  i  in.  i)er  revolution  of  the 
table  if  only  ti  single  tool  were  used. 

t'luler  this  l«M'd  the  metal  was  removed  at  the  rate  o( 
UfJtMi  Ihs.  of  ihtps  per  hour.  Careful  nu-asurements  were 
wade  of  the  I»ow«'r  reipjired  for  driving  the  machines  under 
tho^ie  conditions,  which  showed  the  ;;ioss  input  at  the 
niotor.  nieasured  ebctriially.  to  be  ',  h.p.  for  each  cubic  inch 
.  of  metal  removed — a  very  economical  performance.  Tlie 
adaptability  of  the  multiple  voltage  .system  lannot  he  better 
illustrated  than  by  this  operation;  with  the  controller  used 
on  this  machine,  giving  2f>  different  speeds,  it  was  extremely 
easy  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the  4Utting  si)eed  to  the  capacity  of 
tW  tool  steel  used,  as  a  result  of  which  this  high  cutting  rate 
was  obtained.  .•  :  ;    ^ 

.\nother  interesting  resuTt  "was  recently  shown  at  the  Bul- 
lock Company  s  works  in  a  compariso-'  of  machining  oper 
atloiMi.  A  power  input  test,  similar  to  the  above-deseribec 
.iest  upon  the  boring  mill,  was  made  upon  a  motor-driven 
rotary  planer  which  wa«  being  operated  at  a  high  cutting 
rat*'  i»laning  ^ast  irou..    The  tool  was  a  Toud  rotary  planer 


Mr.  .AU'xander  C.  Humphreys  was  inattgtirated  president  Of 
I  he  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  llohoken  Kelirnary  .".. 
siici  ceding  the  late  president.  Henry  .Morton,  wiio  held  the 
ntiire  from  the  founding  of  the  institute  in  IsTo  until  his  death 
last  year.  I'resident  Humphreys  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
\s:,\.  and  came  to  this  (ountry  while  a  young  man.  After 
spending  a  number  of  years  in  business  and  rising  to  the  posi- 
li(ui  of  secretary  of  the  Bayonne  and  (Jreenville  (las  Light 
Company,  he  arranged  to  study  at  Stevens  Institute,  and  by 
employing  his  evenings  and  sjiare  time,  completed  liis  <ourse 
to  graduation  in  1881.  He  then  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
i'intsch  Lighting  Company  and  remained  until  lS!t4,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  business  in  the  firm  of  Humphreys  & 
Clasgow.  He  has  had  a  prominent  part  in  <onstrticting  gas 
and  electric  lighting  plants  and  in  their  management  ami  the 
business  interests  connected  with  them.  Coming  as  he  does 
from  a  successful  business  experience,  and  being  an  energetic, 
forceful  man.  he  is  unusually  well  qualified  to  succeed  to  this 
important  offu  e.  The  many  friends  of  Stevens  Institute,  as 
well  as  its  nearly  one  thousand  graduates,  look  forward  to  his 
administration  with  confiden<e  and  expectation  of  continued 
progress.      - 


.Mr.  It.  .J.  Cross,  second  vice-president  of  the  .\nieiican  T^oco- 
motive  Company,  Dunkirk.  N.  "Y.,  has  started  on  a  trip 
around  the  world.  He  goes  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  the  first 
stop  to  be  at  Honolulu.  From  there  he  goes  to  .lajtan.  Korea 
and  Siam.  and  from  China  he  will  travel  over  the  Trans 
Sibf'rian  Railroad  to  Russia.  He  jdans  to  visit  every  country 
in  Kuro|)e.  Mr.  fJross  will  be  absent  from  this  country  about 
a  year.  The  purpo.se  of  his  trip  is  to  make  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  o|ipoitunities  for  American  locomotives  in  the 
Orient  and  Furoiiean  countries  and  to  establish  systematic 
business  relations.  Mr.  (Jross  will  be  accompanied  on  his  trip 
by  Charles  M.  .Muchnic.  until  recently  mechani<'al  engineer  of 
the  Denver  &  Uio  fJrande,  who  will  a(  t  as  Mr.  dross'  secretary 
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.Mr.  .Max  T(dtz  has  resigned  as  mechanical  eiigineef  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  He  is  engaged  in  superintending 
the  application  of  his  system  of  acetylene  car  lighting  ttvH" 
large  number  of  cars  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  has  been 
retained  by  that  roa<l  in  a  consulting  engineering  capacity  in 
connection  with  the  new  shops  at  Mpntreal. 
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NEV    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 


III. 


{For  previous  article  see  page  53.) 


In  the  February  number  the  lot-omotive  erecting  and  machine 
shop  was  described  in  detail.  The  other  buildings  are  of 
similar  character  but  of  lighter  construction,  to  adapt  them 
to  their  special  purposes. 

BOILEB    SHOP. 

This  building  has  a  main  bay  and  a  50-ft.  lean-to.  The  main 
bay  provides  for  boiler  and  tank  work  and  is  served  by  a  30- 
ton  crane  on  runways  extending  over  the  dwarf  wall  into  the 
erecting  shop.  One  track  extends  through  this  bay  and  four 
other  tracks  180  ft.  long  provide  for  the  tank  work.  In  the 
lean-to  is  a  space  of  400  x  50  ft.  for  machinery  and  the  riveting 
and  flanging  equipment.  A  monitor  extends  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  main  bay  and  five  ventilators  each  having  16 
sash  are  provided  for  in  the  roof  of  the  lean-to.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  glass  in  the  roof  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of 
this  building  on  page  12  of  the  January  number.  This  build- 
ing has  a  slag  roof  over  hemlock  roof  boards.  The  floor  of 
the  erecting  flue  and  flange  departments  is  of  earth  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  building  of  wood.  From  the  north  end  of 
the  building  to  the  riveting  tower  the  lean-to  is  served  by  a 
5-ton  electric  crane,  controlled  from  the  floor  of  the  shop. 
This  covers  all  of  the  space  over  which  boiler  plates  are 
handled. 

The  riveting  and  flanging  outfits  are  placed  under  a  riveting 
tower  located  over  the  roof  of  the  lean-to  and  about  150  ft. 
from  the  north  end  of  the  shop.  In  the  tower  is  a  crane  to 
serve  the  riveter  and  a  small  lean-to,  on  the  roof  of  the  shop 
lean-to  and  built  from  the  tower,  provides  for  the  accumulator 
for  the  riveter,  flanging  press  and  hydraulic  punch.  The  hy- 
draulic machinery  warrants  a  separate  description.  The  in- 
stallation of  a  flanging  press  in  a  railroad  repair  shop  is  some- 
what unusual.  In  the  small  plan  of  the  space  under  the  rivet- 
ing tower  the  location  of  the  flange  furnace  is  shown  and  its 
construction  is  illustrated  by  sectional  views.  The  smoke  flue 
passes  under  the  wall  of  the  shop  connecting  to  the  stack 
which  is  seen  in  the  photograph  on  page  12. 

smith  and  fobge  shop. 
This  building  is  568  x  60  ft.  The  north  half  is  the  forge 
shop  and  the  south  half  the  smith  shop.  A  lean-to  180  x  20  ft. 
provides  a  furnace  room  outside  of  the  main  wall  of  the  forge 
shop.  The  roof  has  a  slag  covering  and  the  floor  is  of 
earth  throughout.  A  10-ton  electric  traveling  crane  serves  the 
entire  shop  and  the  forge  shop  has  17  jib  cranes  for  the  ham- 
mers and  flres.  The  furnaces  are  flred  with  coal.  Over  each  of 
the  six  furnaces  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  is  placed  to  utilize 
the  waste  heat.  These  furnish  steam  for  the  hammers  and  the 
exhaust  is  piped  to  the  general  heating  system  and  to  the 
atmosphere  through  a  pressure  retaining  valve.  Smaller  fur- 
naces are  located  in  the  shop,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  which 
shows  the  location  of  the  bending  machinery  and  forges. 

THE    FOUNDRY    AND    STOCK    HOl'SE. 

This  building  is  400  x  130  ft.  It  has  a  center  and  two  side 
bays.  A  10-ton  crane  covers  the  whole  of  the  center  bay  and 
each  lean-to  has  a  1-ton  crane  operated  by  compressed  air  and 
having  shorter  runways  because  of  the  core  ovens  and  cupolas. 
In  the  main  bay  there  are  also  4  portable  electric  cranes.  The 
glazing  in  this  building,  is  shown  in  the  photograph  on  page  13. 
In  the  plan  the  arrangement  of  the  floor  space  is  indicated. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  stock  house  for  the 
foundry.  It  is  seen  in  the  third  photograph  on  page  13.  This 
building  is   161    x   40  ft.   and  has  two  standard  gauge  tracks, 


one  on  each  side,  extending  into  the  building  at  the  yard  le\  i. 

Under  these  tracks  are  bins  for  the  storage  of  foundry  i  i- 

terial.    On  a  level  with  the  floor  of  tnis  building  and  the  flo  s 

of  the  bins  is  a  push  car  track  with  a  turn-table  at  the  cen  r 

of  the  building.     From  the  transverse  track  the  loaded  c  s 

are  pushed  into  the  foundry  through  a  tunnel  to  the  founi  y, 

elevators  to  the  cupolas  or  to  the  foundry  floor,  as  requir  i. 
Kinnear  rolling  shutters  are  htted  to  the  track  doors. 

CABPENTEB  AND  PATTERN  SHOP. 

In  this  building,  200  x  60  ft.,  with  three  and  one-half  ston  ,, 
all  of  the  woodwork  of  the  plant  is  concentrated.  The  m;  u 
floor  provides  for  dry  lumber  storage  at  the  south  end,  n(  a 
to  this  is  the  paint  shop  for  cabs  and  special  work,  while  '  ^ 
north  end  contains  the  electrician's  store-room  and  repair  si:  j) 
and  the  scale  department.  The  second  floor  Is  used  for  a  g'  i- 
eral  woodworking  shop,  including  the  pattern  shop.  The  thi  d 
and  fourth  floors  are  used  for  pattern  storage.  This  building 
is  well  lighted  and  convenient.  It  has  two  exterior  elevators 
with  10  X  12  ft.  platforms,  one  on  the  south  end  and  the  othir 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building.  This  building  has  an  iron 
fire-escape  at  the  north  end. 

STORE  HOUSE. 

As  shown  in  the  general  ground  plan,  on  page  10,  the  stoit 
house  is  built  between  and  connected  to  the  boiler  and  smilli 
shops.  It  is  also  near  the  machine  and  erecting  shops.  The 
building  is  100  x  70  ft.,  two  stories  high  ahd  equipped  with  au 
elevator  with  a  6  x  9  ft.  platform.  The  track  running  through 
its  center  extends  also  through  the  locomotive  machine  shop. 
The  storehouse  floor  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  u 
freight  car.  Between  this  track  and  the  elevator  is  a  platform 
scale.  Light  for  the  lower  floor  comes  through  two  wells 
through  the  second  floor,  over  which  are  the  roof  monitors. 

office  building. 

This  building  has  three  floors,  the  second  being  on  the  levil 
with  the  street.  The  lower  floor,  12  ft.  below  the  street  level. 
l)rovides  for  the  offices  of  the  general  foreman,  shop  cleri<al 
forces  and  timekeepers.  On  the  second  or  main  floor  are  the 
offices  of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  master  car 
builder,  with  their  clerks.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was 
shown  in  the  large  ground  plan  on  page  10.  A  large  room  occu 
pies  the  greater  part  oi  the  floor  with  a  large  vault  at  the 
north  end  and  toilet  rooms  in  the  corners.  Other  offices  art- 
located  on  each  side  of  the  hall  at  the  south  end.  The  drawing: 
room  on  the  third  floor  is  a  fine,  large,  well  lighted  room.  A 
cement-floored  blue-print  room,  office  for  the  chief  draftsman 
and  electrical  engineer  and  the  large  drawing  room  occupy  the 
whole  floor. 

In  such  large  shop  buildings  it  was  necessary  to  employ  do 
vices  whereby  the  inaccessible  windows  in  the  monitors  may 
be  quickly  closed  in  case  of  sudden  storms.  In  the  locomo- 
tive shop  the  sashes  are  operated  in  lengths  of  about  100  ft. 
by  shafts  of  IVi-in.  pipe.  These  are  rotated  by  means  ot 
air  cylinders  6  x  10  ins.  in  size,  which  are  controlled  from  a 
central  point  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  roof  columns.  The  other 
buildings  have  the  Evans  window-controlling  devices  supplied 
by  the  Quaker  City  Machine  Company,  of  Richmond,  Ind 
These  are  operated  by  hand. 

The  power  house  and  machinery  equipment  of  the  plant  wiV 
be  the  subjects  of  separate  articles. 


The  Great  Western  Railway,  of  England,  has  ordered  a  Du 
Bousquet  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive  in  order  to  make 
a  close  study  of  the  French  locomotives  with  respect  to  Eng- 
lish conditions.  In  this  case  not  only  the  locomotive  but  the 
runner,  the  fireman,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  fuel,  are  to  be  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  merits  of  the  French 
practice  under  the  best  conditions  obtainable. 
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POWERFUL    ENGLISH    SUBURBAN    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Great  Eastern  Railway. 


This  road  has  a  very  important  suburban  service,  which  is 

mstantly   increasing,  and   in   order  to  handle  it  punctually 

..  ith  its  existing  schedules   this   interesting  locomotive  was 

■•signed  by  Mr.  James  Holden,  locomotive  superintendent  of 

i;,t'  road,  and  one  has  been  built  at  the  Stratford  shops. 

It  has  ten  54-in.  driving  wheels  and  a  wheel  base  of  19  ft. 
s  ins.,  the  central  pair  being  flangeless.  It  is  a  simple  engine, 
with  three  18i^»  by  24-in.  cylinders,  two  of  which  are  outside 
aiul  the  other  inside  the  frames.  The  inside  cylinder  connects 
to  a  central  crank  on  the  second  axle,  and,  to  provide  clearance 
for  the  crosshead,  the  leading  driving  axle  is  cranked.     The 


connecting  rod  is  6  ft.  9V2  ins.  long  between  centers,  and  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  frame,  one  leg  of  which 
passes  above  and  the  other  below  the  leading  axle.  The  cranks 
are  set  at  angles  of  120  deg.  to  each  other.  The  boiler 
is  large,  and  appears  to  be  up  to  the  limit  of  size  for  this  road. 
It  provides  3,010  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  and  42  sq.  ft.  of  grate 
area,  these  figures  being  the  largest  ever  employed  in  English 
locomotive  practice.  This  boiler  has  six  3%-in.  safety  valves. 
The  boiler  pressure  is  200  lbs. 

This  is  a  remarkable  locomotive,  and  it  gives  an  impression 
of  the  difficulties  presented  by  suburban  service  of  the  present 
time.  That  the  most  powerful  locomotive  in  England  is  de- 
signed specially  for  suburban  service  indicates  the  severity  of 
the  conditions.  We  are  indebted  to  Engineering  for  these  en- 
gravings, r  "^V;-'; 


POWERFUL.  SUBURBAN  LOCOMOTIVE,  WITH   THREE   CYLINDERS. 

GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY.         ..."-■>/.'-■'•- 


ATOMIZERS    FOR    LIQUID    FUEL. 


In  using  oil  fuel  in  marine  service  the  use  of  steam  for 

atomizing  is  important,  and  this  was  the  subject  of  careful  at- 

"  ntion  by  the  "Liquid  Fuel  Board"  of  the  navy  department.    It 

•as  found  that  with  steam  atomizing  burners  the  average 

I'ircentage  of  steam  required  for  the  burners  was  about  iVj 

r  cent,  of  the  entire  evaporation  of  the  boilers.    Such  a  con- 

•  niption  of  water  that  must  be  made  up  by  evaporators  on 

ipboard  leads  to  the  use  of  air  as  an  atomizing  agent.    Con- 

rning  the  matter  of  steam  in  the  flame,  the  recent  report 

-f-     Rear    Admiral     Melville     states     that     there     is     quite 

'■>■    widespread    misconception    regarding    the    part    that  the 

"earn    which    is    used    for    atomizing    purposes    plays    in 

effecting   combustion.     It    is    supposed    by    many   that   after 

'.omizing    the    oil    the    steam     is    decomposed    and    that 

<■  e  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  again  united,  thus  producing 

^»pat  and  adding  to  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel.    While  it  may 


be  true  that  the  presence  of  steam  may  change  the  character 
and  sequence  of  the  chemical  reaction,  and  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  higher  temperature  at  some  part  of  the  flame, 
such  an  advantage  will  be  offset  by  lower  temperatures  else- 
where between  the  grate  and  the  base  of  the  stack.  All  steam 
that  enters  the  furnace  will,  if  combustion  is  complete,  pass 
up  the  stack  as  steam,  also  carrying  with  it  a  certain  quantity 
of  waste  heat.  The  amount  of  this  waste  heat  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  steam  and  its  temperature  at  entrance  of 
the  furnace.  The  quantity  of  available  heat,  measured  in 
thermal  units,  is  undoubtedly  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  steam.  In  an  efficient  boiler  it  is  quantity  of  heat  rather 
than  intensity  that  is  wanted.  For  many  manufacturing  pur- 
poses intensity  of  heat  may  be  of  primary  Importance,  but  in 
a  marine  steam  generator  a  local  intense  heaC  is  objectionable 
on  other  grounds  than  those  of  economy,  viz.:  its  liability  to 
cause  leaky  tubes  and  seams  from  the  unequal  expansion  of 
heating  surfaces.  /; 
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A    PORTABLE    ELECTRICALLY    DRIVEN    GRINDING 

MACHINE. 


A  valuable  feature  of  the  equipment  of  the  new  Collinwood 
shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  is  to 
be  found  in  the  addition  of  a  number  of  the  Hisey  portable 
electrically  driven  grinders  for  use  as  attachments  to  lathes, 
planers,  milling  machines,  etc.,  for  various  grinding  opera- 
tions.   The  Hisey  motor  grinder,  which  was  recently  put  upon 


THE    HISET   PORTABLE    GRINDEB. 

the  market  in  an  improved  form  by  the  Hisey-Wolf  Machine 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  involves  in  its  construction  some 
valuable  features.  It  is  a  tool  of  unusual  value  on  account  of 
its  ready  and  easy  application  to  a  large  number  of  otherwise 
diflScult  operations,  and  its  time-saving  qualities,  due  to  sim- 
plicity of  application  and  operation. 

This  device,  which  is  illusti'ated  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, consists  of  an  iron-clad  bipolar  electric  motor,  with 
an  emery  wheel  attached  directly  upon  the  end  of  its  armature 
shaft,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  mounted  in  the  tool-post  of 
a  machine  tool.  The  motor  is  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  according  to  a  design  especially  calculated  for  the 
high  speed  necessary.  The  high  speed  is  obtained  by  a  two- 
pole  design  of  field  magnet  frame,  which  provides  a  closed 
magnetic  circuit  and  also  a  perfect  mechanical  protection  for 
the  armature  and  its  commutator. 

The  motor  illustrated  in  the  engraving  runs  at  a  speed  of 
4,500  rev.  per  min.,  a  special  design  of  toothed  armature  being 
used  to  withstand  this  speed.  The  notchings  for  receiving  the 
wire  are  very  narrow  near  the  periphery,  but  widen  out  farther 
in;  this  permits  a  wedge  to  be  driven  in  after  the  armature 
conductors  are  in  place,  which  retain  them  with  absolute 
security.  The  armatures  are  wound  for  either  110  or  220  volts, 
direct  current. 

An  important  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  armature  bear- 
ings. They  are  cone  bearings  at  both  ends,  the  cones  for  which 
have  two  ground  surfaces,  one  of  3  degs.  and  the  other  of  45 
degs.  inclination.  These  cones  are  tightened  up  to  any  degree 
of  tightness  by  the  adjusting  nut,  T,  on  the  shaft  at  the  com- 
mutator end.  By  this  means  the  true  rigidness  in  running 
and  freedom  from  end  play,  so  necessary  for  exact  grinding, 
are  perfectly  secured.  « 


In  using,  the  tool  is  mounted  by  the  shank  in  the  tool  post 
of  the  lathe,  milling  machine  or  other  machine  tool,  and 
started  by  inserting  the  extension  plug.  A,  in  the  nearest  in- 
candescent lamp  socket.  The  shank,  G,  is  of  steel  and  is  fitted 
to  the  cap  of  the  V-way.  The  V-slide  permits  a  cross  adjust 
meut  of  3  ins.,  by  means  of  handle  E. 

This  machine  has  a  wide  range  of  work,  such  as  grinding 
centers,  cutters,  reamers,  dies,  rolls,  etc.;  also  surface,  parallel 
and  internal  grinding  jobs  of  all  kinds.  For  internal  grinding 
the  extension  mandrel,  N,  is  used  by  removing  the  regular 
grinding  wheel  and  attaching  in  its  place.  This  permits 
grinding  in  as  small  a  hole  as  the  wheel  on  the  extension 
mandrel  will  enter. 

The  tooth  rest,  F,  is  a  valuable  attachment  for  the  grinder, 
serving  as  an  index  for  cutter  and  reamer  grinding,  and  in- 
suring that  each  tooth  is  ground  correctly  by  acting  as  a  stop 
in  rotating  the  cutter. 

For  surface  grinding  the  device  is  very  easily  attached  to 
the  planer  or  shaper  tool  post,  and  used  like  a  cutting  tool. 
One  of  the  best  tributes  to  the  general  usefulness  of  this  device 
is  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  its  own  parts  at 
the  Hisey-Wolf  shop.  A  great  many  of  the  parts  are  finished 
by  grinding,  but  the  most  diflBcult  of  all,  the  armature  core, 
is  ground  down  not  only  for  smoothness  but  also  the  necessary 
balancing,  which  is  thus  secured  with  perfect  ease. 

■■4- 


DRAWING    TABLE    FOR    TRACING    BLUE    PRINTS. 


During  the  early  experience  of  everyone  who  works  in  a 
drawing  room  difficulties  are  met  in  tracipg  blue  prints,  espe- 
cially if  the  prints  are  indistinct.  Mr.  W.  R.  Maurer,  chief 
draftsman  of  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railway  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  devised 
a  convenient  table  for  this  purpose.  The  table  is  of  pine, 
stained,  and  the  complete  cost  is  about  $5.  The  glass  is  made 
\V2  Jns,  smaller  than  the  margin  of  the  standard  size  sheets 


(f/ass^B*^ /jI 


DRAWING    TABLE    FOR    TRACING    BLUB    PRINTS 

used  on  the  road  referred  to  and  it  is  also  used  conveniently 
for  one-half  and  one-quarter  sheets.  A  reflector  receives  light 
from  a  window  and  projects  it  through  the  glass  under  the 
print.  The  reflector  is  hinged.  By  making  the  board  separate 
it  may  be  removed  from  the  frame.  The  under  side  of  the 
board  and  the  inside  of  the  frame  above  the  reflector  are 
painted  white.  In  using  this  table  it  is  placed  in  front  of  a 
window  and  the  curtain  drawn  down  so  that  the  strong  light 
comes  from  below.  Mr.  Maurer  says  that  with  this  device  it 
is  possible  to  trace  a  blue  print  through  a  sheet  of  Whatman's 
paper.   .  < 
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GRADING  OF  WASTE. 


TESTS    DEVELOPING    A    SYSTEM    OF       MERIT    MARKING,       INDICATING 
FOSSIBILITY    OF    SPECIFICATIONS    FOB    COTTON    WASTE. 


The  immense  annual  consumption  of  waste  by  large  rail- 
road systems  has  for  a  long  time  rendered  apparent  the  desir- 
ability of  having  a  system  for  definitely  grading  the  various 
qualities  of  cotton  waste  with  respect  to  the  results  that  may 
be  expected,  i'urchasing  from  the  makers'  classifications  is 
indefinite,  inasmuch  as  information  is  rarely  given  regarding 
the  relative  values  of  their  different  classes  or  brands. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  subject  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  properties  defining  the  relative  values  of  waste,  the 
New  York  Central  recently  instituted  an  investigation  ot 
various  standard  commercial  brands,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining data  that  might  eventually  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  specifications  governing  its  purchase.  The  properties  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  waste,  namely,  those  of 
absorption,  capillarity  and  expansion  resulting  from  absorp- 
tion, were  determined  for  several  different  commercial  brands. 
*une  samples  were  tested,  the  analyses  of  which  appear  in 
the  accompanying  Table  No,  1.  The  absorption  and  the  ex- 
pansion resulting  therefrom  are  given  in  per  cent,  of  original 
volumes,  while  the  capillarity  is  given  both  in  per  cent,  of 
weight  and  in  height,  the  results  obtaineu  appearing  in  Table 
No.  2,  which  exhibits  the  unexpected  variations  between  stand- 
ard brands. 

An  effort  was  made  to  compare  the  effects  of  the  various 
amounts  of  foreign  matter  upon  the  absorption,  expansion 
and  capillarity  in  height,  but  the  indications  were  difficult 
of  interpretation.  The  general  indication  of  this  portion  of 
the  test  points,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  waste  is  best 
which  has  the  least  foreign  matter— that  is,  the  one  which  is 
cleanest 

The  most  important  teature  of  this  investigation  was  the 
system  of  "merit  marking"  developed  for  summing  up  the 
results  of  the  different  determinations  for  facility  in  com- 
paring total  results  of  each  brand.  This  consists  of  a  num- 
bering or  ranking  of  the  various  brands  tested  from  1  up  to 
the  total  number  tested,  according  to  their  relative  value  or 
merit  in  each  property  investigated ;  that  is,  the  brand  having 
the  greatest  amount  of  foreign  matter,  for  instance,  is  marked 
1,  the  lowest  rank;  the  brand  next  better  is  marked  2,  and 
so  on.  In  the  same  way,  the  brand  giving  the  greatest  absorp- 
tion is  given  the  highest  rank  (marked  the  highest  number), 
ana  that  giving  the  least  is  marked  1,  the  lowest  rank.  Table 
No.  3  shows  the  merit  marking  for  the  nine  samples  tested; 
brand  No.  7  gave  the  least  absorption  and  was  therefore  marked 
1,  while  brand  No.  2  gave  the  greatest  and  was  thus  marked  9, 
the  highest  rank  of  the  nine  tested.  Where  two  or  more  sam- 
ples gave  equally  good  results  in  any  particular  property  in- 
vestigated, they  are  given  the  same  merit  mark  or  rank  down 
from  tne  highest  value.  The  sum  total  of  the  rank  numbers 
received  in  all  the  investigations  for  a  sample  is  used  as  a 
baais  for  comparison  of  that  sample  with  the  others,  giving, 
as  it  were,  the  total,  or  preponderance,  of  merit  of  that  sample. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  this  method  of 
comparison  may  not  be  strictly  exact;  this  method  makes 
the  result  of  the  investigation  of  each  property  of  equal  im- 
portance in  its  effect  upon  the  total,  whereas  the  investigation 
of  one  property  may  be  of  greater  importance  than  any  or 
all  of  the  others.  But  no  way  is  apparent  for  grading  the 
importance  of  the  results  of  the  various  properties  tested, 
so  It  is  probable  that  the  method  outlined  above  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  in  this 
connection  that  in  Table  3  the  final  totals,  which  establish 
the  actual  relative  merit  of  the  samples  tested,  have  graded 
the  samples  In  very  nearly  the  same  order  as  that  indicated 


in  the  column  headed  "Total  Foreign  Matter,"  thus  adding 
further  proof  to  the  statement  above  to  the  effect  that  the 
less  "foreign  matter"  tnere  is  in  waste  the  higher  its  value. 

The  information  resulting  from  the  tests  recorded  in  Table 
No.  1  is  also  important.  It  shows  in  one  case  over  14 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  oils  and  fats;  in  two  cases  it  shows 
19  per  cent,  of  dirt  and  coloring  matter,  and  in  another  case 
31  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  It  is  of  interest  also  to  note 
that  the  waste  which  apparently  shows  the  best  in  the  tests 
contains  the  least  amount  of  wool. 

Specifications  for  cotton  waste  might  be  drawn  up  on  a 
basis  of  the  information  given  in  Table  No.  1,  giving  the  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  oiis  and  fats  allowed,  the  per  cent,  of  dirt 
and  coloring  matter  allowed,  and  the  total  per  cent,  of  both, 
and  also  the  per  cent,  of  wool.  The  per  cent,  of  coloring  mat- 
ter and  dirt  and  of  wool  should  be  less  for  white  waste  than 
for  colored  waste. 

f     TABLE   NO.    1. 
Results  of  Chemical  Analyses  of  Samples  of  Waste. 


No.  of 

Sample 

Moisture 
Oils  and 
.     Fats. 

Dirt  and 
Ck>loring 
Matter. 

Total 
Foreign 
Matter. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

7.20% 
3.40% 
6.10% 
5.10% 
11.50% 
14.60% 

4.30% 

4.60% 

19.00% 

12.70%  . 

19.50% 

7.10% 

11.50% 
8.00% 
25.10% 
17.807o 
81.00% 
21.70% 

66.10% 
80.57% 
51.83% 
65.36% 
52.00% 
54.05% 

22.40% 
11.43% 
23.07% 
16.84% 
17.00% 
24.25% 

10.20% 
12.80% 

14.30% 
>    9.30% 

24.50% 
22.10% 

57.27% 
59.62% 

18.23% 
18.82% 

^        TABLE 

NO.   2. 

Tests  of  Waste 

for  Absorption,  Expansion 

and  Capillarity. 

No.  of 

Sample 

Absorption, 
Per  Cent,  of 
.    Volume. 

Kxpansion, 

Per  Cent,  of 

V'olume. 

Capillarity. 

Per  Cent,  by 

Weight. 

Capillarity,  by  lieight 

Increase  in 

Inches. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

424.% 
489.% 
352.% 
441.% 
434.% 
409.% 
350.% 
470.% 
402.%       T- 

7.80% 
9.17% 
7.80% 
9.17% 
6.25% 
9.17% 
6.25% 
7.80% 
,7.80% 

215.% 
270.% 
165.% 
170.% 
110.% 
165.% 
220.% 
125.% 
160.% 

%'  to 
%'   to 
f^-'  to 
%'  to 
%'  to 
Ml'   to 
5-16- 
%-  to 
%-  to 

2- 

2- 

■V 

TABLE 

NO.   3. 

System  of 

"Merit  Marking"  for  Grading  Waste. 

Oft 

»   *   *      •     r   »  • 

•3  p.  u                  p. 

•      »  •  «    .»    -^^          ; 

*. Capillarity. < 

■■                       By  Height. 

o||a 

PriTfi'rr 

Values. 

7 
9 
5 

« 
1 
8 

8 
2 
4 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

3  '•       i* 

7                 7 
2                 6 
6                 4 
1 
4                 8 
6                8 

-■     7 

:>]\  :  7 

.■>;-V    8 

.^•V^';    8 

7                  9 
7                 9 

7  6 
9                 8 

8  5 
8                 9 
6                 7 
8                 6 
8                 T 

44 
68 

81 
4< 
29 
89 

•  • 

86 
88 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  under  construction  at  present 
a  much  needed  new  building  for  its  engineering  departments. 
It  will  be  very  complete  in  its  appointments,  costing  about 
$140,000,  and  will  have  a  naval  testing  tank,  a  compressed-air 
laboratory,  a  hydraulic  laboratory,  refrigerating  and  cold  stor- 
age apparatus  and  other  valuable  equipment. 


A  Lighthouse  in  a  Desert. — There  is  at  least  one  lighthouse 
in  the  world  that  is  not  recorded  on  any  mariner's  chart.  It 
is  away  out  on  the  Arizona  desert,  and  marks  the  spot  where 
a  well  supplies  pure,  fresh  water  to  travelers.  It  is  the  only 
place  where  water  may  be  had  for  forty-five  miles  to  the  east- 
ward and  for  at  least  thirty  miles  in  any  other  direction.  The 
"house"  consists  of  a  tall  cottonwood  pole,  to  the  top  of  which 
a  lantern  is  hoisted  every  night.  The  light  can  be  seen  for 
miles  across  the  plain  in  every  direction. 
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DEVICE  FOR  SPACING  DUNBAR  PACKING  RINGS. 


PLANER    AND    MATCHER    FOR    THICK    STOCK. 


The  accompanying  drawing  represents  an  improved  device 
for  spacing  Dunbar  or  similar  paciiing  rings.  This  device  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  George 
Wales  of  the  West  Burlington  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burliug- 
ton  &  Quincy  Railway,  which  was  described  on  page  89  of  our 
March,  1902,  issue.  It  consists  of  a  circular  cast-iron  plate, 
22  ins.  in  diameter,  with  circles  scrjbed  upon  its  face  to 
correspond  with  various  sizes  of  pistons,  the  range  being  from 
12  to  22  ins.  in  diameter.  At  the  center  of  the  plate  is  pivoted 
a  forked  bearing,  which  supports  a  rod  extending  to  the  edge 
of  the  plate;    thus  the  rod  may  be  raised  and  swung  around 


S.  A.  Woods  M.\cui>e  Conpany. 


to  anjr  position,  clips  being  arranged  to  firmly  hold  it  at  60- 
d':'ree  points  around  the  circle.  An  adjustable  sliding  pointer 
Is  arranged  on  the  rod  so  that  it  may  be  clamped  in  any  posi- 
tion thereupon.  When  the  bar  is  dropped  into  one  of  the  clips 
it  is  in  position  for  making  one  of  the  marks  on  the  ring  to  be 
cut;  then  by  dropping  it  into  all  the  rest  of  the  slots  and\naking 
marks  by  the  sliding  pointer,  the  six  equidistant  ma^^ks  neces- 
sary for  this  kind  of  packing  may  be  raadfe:  •  'i'kio  has  proved 
a  very  rapid  combination  and  has  maHy  advantages  for  quick 
work.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.*  F/  Kiilvsen,  ot  DdV^iSport. 
Iowa,  for  this  information.       >  .  •  " 


The  vessels  which  have  at  pre30iit'  t^e  \e''C'r<r  for  the  most 
economical  machinery  are  the  steamers  Inchduiic  and  Jnch- 
marlo,  whose  machinery,  like  that  of  the  lona.  was  built  by 
the  Central  Marine  Engine  Company,  of  West  Hartlepool.  The 
engines  are  not  of  great  size,  the  aggregate  indicated  horse- 
power being  only  l.tJOO.  The  steam  pressure  tarried  is  267 
lbs.  There  are  five  cylinders,  two  being  low  pressure,  but 
the  expansion  is  in  four  stages.  The  cylinder  diameters  are 
17,  24,  34  and  42  ins.,  the  stroke  of  all  pistons  being  42  Ins. 
The  coal  per  hoise-|)o\ver  on  the  trial  trip  from  Hartlepool  to 
Dover  was  the  unprecedentedly  small  amount  of  0.97  lb.  In 
this  machinery  everything  which  would  contribute  to  economy 
has  been  adopted.  The  steam  is  superheated  to  a  temperature 
of  about  500  deg.  F.,  and  all  the  cylinders,  except  the  high 
pressure,  are  jacketed,  both  on  the  barrel  an*!  on  the  (nda. 
The  feed  water  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  .'5  70  deg., 
and  a  light  artificial  draft  of  the  induced  type  is  used,  while 
the  boilers  are  fitted  with  Serve  tubes.  The  economy  attained 
in  this  machinery  of  getting  a  horse-power  for  about  one 
pound  of  coal  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  it  makes  a  record 
which  it  will  be  difficult  for  other  designers  to  excel,  if.  Indeed, 
in  vessels  of  large  power,  it  can  be  reached.— W.  M  IMcFar- 
land,  in  Engim^cring  Magazine. 


A  special  demand  has  developed  for  a  heavy  planer  and 
matcher  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  ordinary  fast  feed  matcher 
and  a  large  timber  sizer.  Such  a  machine  of  modern  construc- 
tion has  been  needed  to  perfectly  dress  and  match  thick  floor- 
ing timbers,  boards  and  other  material  used  in  car  building. 
The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company  of  South  Boston,  Mass., 
have  applied  their  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  car  builders  to  the  problem  and  nave  produced 
what  is  known  as  the  "Woods  No.  10,  Extra  Heavy  Planer 
and  Matcher"  as  their  latest  attainment. 

The  last  few  years  have  brought  many  changes  in  the  con- 
struction of  planing  machines,  which  have  helped  to  greatly 
increase  the  capacity  and  quality  of  the  work.  The  principle, 
however,  is  not  changed  and  remains  the  same  as  it  has  been 
since  the  introduction  of  tne  cutter-head,  but  the  operation  of 
the  mai'hines  has  been  improved  as  stated.  One  of  the  great- 
esit  improvements  is  the  application  of  the  wedge  platen  used 
in  this  machine,  as  describetj  below.  This  is  a  feature  patented 
and  controlled  by  these  builders  and  is  deserving  of  wide  at- 
tention, j 

The  adjustable  wedge  platen  permits  of  changing  the  cut 
or  distributing  it  between  the  top  and  bottom  cutter-heads 
without  either  disturbing  the  top  rolls  or  altering  the  finished 
thickness  of  the  lumber.  This  feature  also  allows  of  instantly 
adjusting  the  machine  for  surfacing  on  one  side  only  and 
with  it  scant  sawed  lumber  may  be  made  full  dressed  thick- 
ness. The  adjustment  is  made  from  the  feeding  in  end,  from 
which  point  the  moveable  parts  may  be  iiii^ptly  locked  in 
place  after  they  are  adjusted.  The  device  resembles  the  table 
of  a  buzz  planer,  adjustable  on  inclines.  The  platen  plate 
under  the  top  cutter-head  rests  on  an  inclined  bed  which  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  simultaneously  with  the  lower  feeding  in 
rolls,  thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  cut  of  either  head, 
as  desired. 

Knife  setting  gauges  which  are  adjustable  to  give  the  de- 
sired projection  of  the  knife  over  the  lip  of  the  cutter  head, 
permit  the  accurate  setting  of  knives  without  measurements 
or  the  use  of  other  instruments.  Binding  levers  take  the  place 
ol  wrenches  for  locking  the  adjustable  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  feed  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  operated  from  either 
end  of  the  machine.  Three  distinct  styles  of  feed  can  be  fur- 
nished with  this  machine  as  preferred:  That  shown  in  the 
engraving  on  page  119,  a  friction  cone  feed,  or  a  tight  and 
loose  pulley  feed.  The  power  hoist  facilitates  the  adjustment 
of  the  top  rolls  and  cutter-head  simultaneously,  or  the  feeding- 
in  rolls  independently.  The  top  cutter-head  may  be  discon- 
nected from  the  regular  hoisting  mechanism  and  the  rolls  ad- 
justed independently. 

The  bottom  cutter  head  and  its  yoke  are  arranged  to  draw 
out  by  a  screw,  facilitating  access  to  the  knives.  The  system 
of  applying  pressure  to  the  top  feed  rolls  from  below  obviates 
overhead  weights.  The  pressure  bar  or  platen  over  the  bottom 
cutter  head  acts  as  a  gauge  for  thickness  of  the  finished  stock 
and  may  be  adjusted  in  a  parallel  plane,  or  either  end  may  be 
disconnected  from  the  hoisting  mechanism  and  raised  or  low- 
ered independently,  all  from  the  operating  side. 

Both  the  top  and  bottom  cutter  heads  are  double  belted,  the 
upper  feeding  in  rolls  are  solid,  although  sectional  rolls  and 
expansion  center  guides  may  be  applie.l  if  desired.  There  fire 
six  feed  rolls,  9i.j  ins.  in  diameter.  The  side  chip  breakers 
are  sectional  with  shoes  independently  adjustable.  The  ex- 
pansion gearing  is  properly  covered  and  ample  provision  is 
made  for  taking  away  all  shavings,  etc. 

The  machine  is  built  to  work  18  to  30  Ins.  wide  up  to  12  ins. 
thick.     Us  special  features  are  covered  by  patents. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Ancient  and  Modern  Eugineerinfj  and  the  Isthmian  Canal.  By 
Will.  II.  Burr.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Coliuiibia  Uni- 
versity. 8vo,  47.*i  pages ;  profusely  illu-strated.  V.Hr2 :  .lohn 
Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  Nineteenth  street,  New  York.  Price, 
$3.50 ;    postage,  27  cents  additional. 

The  basis  of  this  book  is  a  series  of  six  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  Burr  in  1902  under  the  aiuspices  of  Columbia  I'niversity. 
The  lectures  have  been  somewhat  elaborated  for  this  publication. 
Tlie  first  part,  on  ancient  civil  engineering  works,  contains  much 
of  interest  and  covering  considerable  range,  most  of  it  not  readily 
available  in  engineering  literature.  The  second  part,  on  bridges, 
touches  the  subject  somewhat  technically  as  well  as  historically 
an<l  is  well  up  to  date  in  methods  of  treatment  and  in  the  features, 
covered.  The  same  is  true  of  part  three,  on  waterworks,  whiih  is 
treated  from  many  standpoints,  some  of  which  are  too  new  to  have 
received  complete  and  up-to-date  attention  in  most  text-books. 
Filtration,  in  particular,  and  also  purification,  waste  and  storage, 
receive  intelligent  attention.  The  railroad  part,  after  touching 
upon  the  general  subject  interestingly,  looks  more  particularly 
into  signalling  and  the  development  of  the  locomotive.  Parts  five 
and  six  have  to  do  with  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Panama  routes  for 
a  ship  canal,  which  I'rofessor  Burr  ran  treat  s<miewhat  authorita- 
tively, being  a  member  of  the  canal  commission.  Of  course.  tliLs 
matter  is  both  new  and  interesting.     It  is  not  altogether  usual  to 


of  it  at  various  point.s.  His  final  chapter  is  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
north  of  France,  of  Belgium  and  of  Holland.  The  author  clearly 
describes  the  conditions  of  the  t-oasts.  and  his  con.scientioiLS  care 
and  accuracy  enhance  the  value  of  the  volume.  He  appreciates 
the  importance  of  a  knowhnlge  of  the  physical  conditions  to  the 
engineer  who  seeks  either  to  evade  or  to  resist  the  destructive 
power  of  the  sea  by  the  structures  which  he  d»»sigiis. 


The  Steam  Turbine.  By  E.  H.  Snifiin.  The  paper  ui)on  this 
subject  by  this  author,  read  before  the  American  Street  Railway 
As.sociation  at  the  recent  Detroit  meeting,  has  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  by  Westinghouse,  Church.  Kerr  &  Co.,  and  copies 
may  be  obtain^  from  any  office  of  that  comjiany. 


r. 


.  "Leading  Newspapers"  is  the  title  of  a  convenient  little  book  of 
200  pages  published  by  Geo.  P.  IJowell  &  Co..  10  Spruce  street. 
New  York,  in  which  the  leading  papers  are  dLscus>ied  from  the 
standi)oiut  of  the  advertiser.  The  bulk  of  the  .space  is  occupie<l  by 
a  list  of  leading  iiapers.  iiicltidiug  newspaiters  and  journals  de- 
voted to  special  classes  of  readers.  The  list  states  the  circulation 
of  each  in  case  the  jmblishers  are  willing  to  disclose  the  figures 
for  the  puriJose.  It  is  a  valuable  little  book  which  will  be  very 
convenient  for  reference  by  the  advertiser.     Its  price  is  $1. 


The  .loseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  have  distributed  a  souvenir 


PLANEB   AND   MATCHKB    FOR    THICF     i'T'lCXj;'.: 

S.  A.  WOODS  MACHI-XE  COMPANY.    '' 


(FOR  DESCRIin-IOK,  8BE  I'AGK  US.)  , 


find  SO  much  of  solid  good  and  so  little  that  fsTHt  to  prove  of  value, 
especially  in  a  book  with  such  an  origin  as  stated  aboj^e.  The  book 
is  finely  printed  and  is  full  of  half-tone  and  other  uliLstrations. 
Altogether  it  is  both  an  attractive  and  a  valuable  book  for  any 
engineer's  library. 


Tlie  Sea  Coast.  (1)  Destruction,  (2t  Littoral  Drift.  (.*?)  Protec- 
tion.    By   W.   H.   Wheeler.   M.   Inst.   C.   E.     Illustratecl.     Long- 

V  mans.  Green  &  Co.,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  1902.  Price 
$4..%. 

The  purpase  of  the  writer  of  this  book  i.s  to  present  clearly  the 
•  onditions  of  the  sea  coast  wTiich  arise  from  the  varying  agencies 
of  change  and  degrees  of  exposure.  After  a  brief  general  consider- 
ation of  the  sea  coast  and  of  the  destructive  action  of  shore  waves, 
the  author  gives  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  littoral  drift. 
In  portraying  this  important  part  of  the  action  of  the  sea  the 
author  describes  notable  examples  which  represent  the  diverse 
effects  in  various  countries.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  general 
description  of  sea  walls.  In  another  chapter  examples  of  sea 
walls  are  described  and  their  construction  illustrated.  Another 
chapter  treats  upon  groynes,  their  construction,  use  and  advantages. 
The  coast  of  England  has  an  important  history  and  is  an  interest- 
ing study  which  merits  the  descriptions  which  Mr.  Wheeler  p\es 


pamphlet  of  the  inspection  trip  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  to  the  new  terminal  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Ilolxjken  on  the  cnrasion  of  the  fiftieth  annual 
meeting  of  that  society,  held  in  New  York  in  January.  The  pamph- 
let presents  construction  views  of  this  fireproof  terminal,  and  notes 
the  fact  that  the  entire  structural  steelwork  of  the  buildings  and 
piers  is  protected  with  Dixon's  silicon  grajihite  paint.  The  pamph- 
let itreseuts  an  excellent  idea  of  the  construction  of  this  interesting 
group  of  structures.     It  is  well  worth  sending  for. 


TTie  American  Blower  Company.  Detroit.  Mich.,  have  issued  two 
new  pamphlets.  The  first  illustrates  the  ajiplic-ation  of  their  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  system  to  a  numln^r  of  l:iige  manufacturing 
plants  and  railroad  shops.  The  illustrations  present  typical  large 
plants,  and  the  text  gives  the  rea.sons  for  the  adaptability  of  the 
fan  system  of  heating  to  them  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  the  only 
economical  and  satisfactory  method  of  heating  large  buildings. 
The  i»amphlet  gives  an  excellent  g»>neral  idea  of  the  "\.  B.  C." 
system.  The  other  p:iiuphlet  is  devottnl  to  the  "A.  B.  C."  moist 
air  dry  kiln  i»atented  by  this  c-oinj>;iny.  This  little  pamphlet  is  in- 
tended to  give  enough  information  to  le.id  to  reipiests  for  the  larger 
catalogue.  No.  139,  which  may  be  had  upon  application. 
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Frogs,  switches,  switch-stands,  rail-braces  and  similar  equipment 
manufactured  by  the  Weir  Frog  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  "Catalogue  No.  6,"  just  issued  by  them. 
This  is  a  popular  and  convenient  catalogue.  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  by  numbered  engravings  the  varieties  of  work  this  firm  is 
prepared  to  furnish,  and  those  desiring  this  material  will  do  well 
to  read  the  concise  statements  made  in  connection  with  these  illus- 
trations, and  apply  for  further  information  if  necessary.  The 
chances  are  that  orders  may  be  based  upon  the  catalogue,  so  great 
is  the  variety  of  work  shown.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  valuable 
collection  of  twenty-two  tables  containing  information  concerning 
track  and  track  work.  Railroad  oflScers  and  othens  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  track  work  should  procure  a  copy  of  this  catalogue. 


The  Counsellor. — A  unique  and  interesting  publication  bearing 
this  title  has  come  from  the  office  of  Clarence  P.  Day,  140  Nassau 
street.  New  York.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  mechanical 
trade  and  class  advertisers,  advertisement  writers  and  publishers. 
It  stands  for  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  of  publicity,  and 
its  pages  are  full  of  suggestions,  both  in  the  form  of  text  and 
illustration.  The  underlying  idea  presented  is  that  advertising 
to  be  eflfective  must  be  directed  by  specialists.  Mr.  Day  is  well 
qualified  by  ability  and  experience  to  advise  and  conduct  active 
campaigns  in  this  service,  and  his  "advertising  shop,"  from  which 
this  interesting  publication  comes,  is  evidently  well  equipped  in  all 
particulars  for  effective  work.  The  Counsellor  will  appear  as  a 
quarterly,  and  probably  later  as  a  monthly,  publication.  It  is  a 
fine  piece  of  printing,  the  color  work  on  the  covers  being  especially 
pleasing  and  effective. 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  have 
issued  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Barney  brick-conveyor  system. 
In  a  number  of  well-selected  engravings  the  application  of  this 
simple  system  of  conveyors  to  the  service  of  brickyards  is  shown. 
These  conveyors  are  built  for  capacities  varying  from  5,000  to 
35,000  bricks  per  hour,  either  loaded  on  cars  or  piled  in  storage. 
Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  handling  bricks  by  the  hand-labor 
and  wheelbarrow  method  will  at  once  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
this  system,  which  not  only  cheapens  the  handling  but  greatly  in- 
creases storage  capacity.  The  essentials  of  this  system  are  an 
endless  carrier  chain,  a  series  of  swinging  baskets,  and  an  over- 
head track  or  runway.  The  pamphlet  also  describes  other  well- 
known  specialties  of  this  company  in  conveyors  and  allied  ma- 
chinery, •    .    .. 


INDUSTRIAL:  NOTESV 
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The  Railway  Appliances  Company/ai^.'Jh/'.QvJ^r?^:^.  jCompany 
announce  that  they  have  consolidatQji'llip&^fV.I»HH.'tfc5t«*the  busi- 
ness of  both  concerns  will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Rail- 
way Appliances  Company,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  with  the 
following  oflScers  :  Mr,  H,  K.  Gilbert,  president ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Quincy, 
vice-president;  Mr.  G.  H,  Sargent,  manager,  and  Mr.  Percival 
Manchester,  secretary, 

A  large  installation  of  Nernst  lamps  is  to  be  made  in  the  Far- 
mer's National  Bank  building  in  Pittsburg,  which  is  to  be  the 
largest  business  building  in  that  city.  The  Westinghouse  Filectric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  have  furnished  three  150  kw.  and 
one  75  kw.  alternating  current  generators  and  the  entire  building 
will  be  lighted  with  Nernst  lamps,  as  follows :  One  thousand  55- 
watt  single-glower,  1,250  88-watt  single-glower,  20  two-glower 
and  20  six-glower  lamps.     This  is  a  high  tribute  to  this  lamp. 


The  Chicago  PneUmatic  Tool  Company  has  issued  through  President 
Duntley  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1902, 
showing  its  tiDaacial  condition  to  be  very  strong  and  its  business  to  be 
most  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  In  order  to  concentrate  manufacture 
and  improve  the  facilities  for  meeting  the  increased  demands  of  pur- 
chasers, the  Aurora  factory  is  to  be  consolidated  with  the  Cleveland  plant. 
This  will  greatly  Increase  the  output.  In  his  address  to  the  stockholders 
President  Duntley  states  that  the  business  for  January,  190.3,  was  50 
jier  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  same  month  in  1908. 


The  O.  M.  Edwards  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  inform  us  of  a 
change  in  their  office  in  Chicago.  Mr.  B.  S.  McClellan  has  been 
appointed  Western  manager,  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  E.  Silk,  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  McClellan  has  charge  of  the  Western  territory  and 
the  office  in  the  Fisher  building,  Chicago. 


The  Philadelphia  Bourse  is  evidently  appreciated  as  an  effective 
factor  in  bringing  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  products  before 
purchasers  through  the  exhibition  department.  The  present  year 
opens  with  a  number  of  new  exhibitors  and  enlarged  spaces  have 
been  taken  by  others  who  have  been  using  these  excellent  facilities. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  superintendent 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Holland  Company,  with  main  offices  in  the  Great  Northern 
Building,  Chicago,  have  opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco,  508 
Market  street,  with  Mr.  F.  F.  Small  as  P.icific  Coast  manager. 
Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Holland  Company  Mr.  Small 
was  for  many  years  draughtsman  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  recently  engineer  of  tests  on  the  Mexican  Central.  The 
Holland  Company,  besides  handling  their  own  patented  specialties, 
are  also  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company's  products ;  also  those  of  the  Dake  Engine  Company,  and 
sole  agents  for  the  Marion  Malleable  Iron  Works  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


A  prospectus  of  the  Magnolia  Metal  Company  offering  $200,000 
of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  has  been  received.  This  issue  is  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  working  capital  and  for  business  ex- 
tension due  to  the  large  expansion  of  business.  In  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  Magnolia  Metal  and  Defender,  Mystic  and  Kosmic 
this  company  now  produce  every  grade  of  babbitt,  linotype,  stereo- 
type and  other  similar  metals.  The  steady  growth  of  tne  business  of 
the  company  has  been  noted  and  the  plan  of  increasing  its  capital 
will  -undoubtedly  add  an  important  advantage.  Subscriptions  may 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Magnolia  Metal  Company,  511  West  Thir- 
teenth street,  New  York  City. 


The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  recently 
placed  an  order  with  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  for  four 
Westinghouse-CorlLss  engines  of  the  horizontal  cross-compound  type. 
These  engines  will  form  the  main  power  equipment  of  a  new  power 
station  in  process  of  erection  on  the  company's  property  at  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  which  will  supply  power  to  the  grain  elevators  and 
shops  there  located.  Two  of  the  engines  are  of  1,200-h.p.  normal 
capacity  and  the  remaining  two  of  700  h.p.,  each  pair  being  direct- 
connected  respectively  to  750  and  400-kw.  polyphase  generators  of 
the  revolving  field  type.  They  will  operate  with  140  lbs.  of  steam 
superheated  to  500  degs.  F.,  and  with  high  vacuum.  The  equipment 
also  includes  a  small  exciter  engine  of  the  Westinghouse  vertical 
compound  type. 


The  steam  turbine  equipment  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  to  be  duplicated  in  the  near  future 
by  machines  manufactured  by  the  builders  of  the  original  installa- 
tion, the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The 
present  Corliss  engine  equipment  will  be  replaced  by  two  1,000-h.p. 
turbines,  direct-connected  to  revolving  field  polyphase  generators. 
The.se  units  will  operate  in  parallel  with  the  1,300-kw.  unit  in- 
stalled one  year  ago  and  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  utmost  flexibility  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
The  turbine  plant  will  operate  with  superheated  steam,  with  150 
lbs.  pressure  and  a  high  vacuum.  The  original  installation  created 
much  interest  among  engineers  and  power  users,  and  it  is  a  grati- 
fying reflection  that  the  first  American  steam  turbine  of  large  size 
has  given  such  immediate  satisfaction  as  to  warrant  an  extension 
of  the  turbine  equipment  and  the  relegation  of  the  steam  engine, 
after  one  year's  operation.  Although  the  Westinghouse-Parsons 
steam  turbine  has  been  on  the  market  less  than  four  years,  4,000 
kw.  of  turbine  machinery  have  been  put  into  service  and  75.000 
kw.  have  been  contracted  for.  The  W&stinghouse  Machine  Com- 
pany find  it  necessary  to  build  a  new  turbine  shop  to  meet  in- 
creasing demands.  This  turbine  is  controlled  by  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


r.Y  R.  H.  SOULE. 


III. 


Thf:  Erecting  Shop. 


Erecting  shops  may  be  broadly  grouped  as  either  longi- 
tudinal or  transverse;  longitudinal  when  the  stall  tracks  run 
lengthwise  of  the  shop,  transverse  when  they  run  crosswise. 
In  the  longitudinal  shop  three  tracks  run  through  the  shop; 
in  the  transverse  shop  any  number  of  tracks  (according  to 
tlie  length  of  the  building)  run  across  the  shop.  In  the  longi- 
tudinal shop  the  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  lifting  engines 
must  be  two  in  number;  in  the  transverse  shop  but  one  such 
( rane  is  r^uired.  although  a  second  and  lighter  crane  on  a 
lower  level   is  often  provided.      In  the  longitudinal  shop  en- 
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gines  are  brought  In  on  the  middle  track,  are  generally 
stripped  and  unwheeled  on  that  track,  jmd  are  then  placed  on 
one  of  the  side  tracks  for  repairs.  In  a  transverse  shop  which 
ie  provided  with  an  adjacent  transfer  table,  engines  may  be 
run  in  on  any  track.  If  there  is  no  transfer  table,  engines  are 
brought  in  on  some  one  designated  track,  and  lifted  (over 
intermediate  engines,  if  necessary)  to  some  other  track:  they 
may  be  stripped  and  unwheeled  either  on  the  track  on  which 
they  are  brought  in,  or  on  the  track  on  which  they  are  subse- 
quently placed;  practice  varies  in  this  respect.  Fig.  1  is  a 
typical  cross-section  of  a  longitudinal  ?hop;  Fig.  2  of  a  trans- 
verse shop,  with  crane  equipment  on  one  level;  Fig.  3  of  a 
transverse  shop  with  crane  equipment  on  two  levels,  Fig.  4 
i?  that  particular  modification  of  the  Fig.  2  type  which  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Phila- 
delphia. Tables  1,  2  and  3  give  the  essential  dimensions  and 
data  for  several  shops  of  each  type. 

First  considering  longitudinal  shops  in  connection  with  Fig. 
1  and  Table  1,  an  examination  of  column  B  discloses  a  marked 
tendency  to  increase  the  spread  of  the  tracks.  In  the  early 
shops  this  spread  was  18  ft.:  in  1902  a  spread  of  22  ft.  was 
common  practice,  and  in  1903  a  spread  of  24  ft.  9  in.  appears 
(in  the  case  of  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  shop  at  Montreal), 
while  it  is  also  known  that  another  road  intends  to  make  the 
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FIG.     2. CROSS    SECTION    OF    TR.\NSVERSE    ERECTING    SHOP.        CRANES 

ON    ONE    LEVEI..       WITH    OR    WITHOI'T    TR.VNSFER    T.\BLES    AS    NOTED 

IN    T.\BLE   2. 


Place. 


Altoona.    Pa.,    No.    1 
-Mtooiia,    Pa.,    No.    2 
Roanoke,    Va.    .  .  . 
iJurlington,    Iowa 
Alfna,  Pa.  (Juniata) 
naltimore.  .Md.    . 
*^oneord,   N.    H.  . 

Oubois,  Pa 

Rlizabethport,  N. 
Omaha,  Nob.  .  .  . 
Topeka,  Kan.  ..  . 
Montreal.  Can.  . 
•Taekson.  Mirh.  . 
Portsmouth.  Ohio 
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.ONGITU 
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ERECTING 
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Fig. 
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A       Standing 
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to 

Cap'y 
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Approz.  Cross  Section  Dimensions 

i. 

B 

Side- 

; ."-■.' 

'■■■ '  s 

Jg. 

tracks 
only. 

Machine  Shop 

"•    ,    . 

jO 

Horizontal. 

Vertical. 
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fc'' 

Location. 

R.  R.  rtx. 

.". '  ■■  u 

*-*- 

C.5 

Cranes. 

■■'-:% 

S° 

d 

.  DC 

s.  t.  =  sing. 

■■■;■     " 

'      > 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

< 

Z 

uS 

trolley. 

ft.  Ins. 

ft.  ins. 

ft.  ins. 

ft.  ins. 

ft.  ins. 

ft.  ins. 

ft. 

ft. 

s.  t. 

Penna. 

1875 

57- 

-0 

1^—0 

10—6 

29—8 

21—11 

7- 

—9 

350 

18 

39 

2.  65-ton 

One   side,    sep.    bldg. 

Penna. 

1883 

57- 

-0 

18 — 0 

10—6 

29 — 8 

21—11 

7- 

-9 

350 

18 

39 

2,  65-ton 

One    side.    sep.    bldg. 

N.  &  W. 

1883 

55- 

-10 

18—0 

9 — 11 

28—4 

21 — 6 

6- 

-10 

245 

10 

49 

2,  40-ton 

One   side,    sep.    bldg. 

C.  B.  &  Q. 

1883 

5«- 

-6 

20 — 4 

7-11 

31—6 

23—2 

8- 

-4 

315 

12 

52 

2.  30-ton 

One  side,  same  bldg. 

Penna. 

1891 

00- 

-6 

■19—6 

10 — 9 

32-0 

24—1 

7- 

-11 

lop 

6 

50 

2.  65-ton 

One    side.    sep.    bldg. 

B.   &   0. 

1896 

«7- 

-8 

19-0 

14—10 

28 — 4 

20—4 

8- 

-0 

624 

30 

41 

2,  50-ton 

One  side,   same  bldg. 

B.   &  M. 

1897 

«5- 

-4 

20-0 

12—8 

32-0 

24—0 

8- 

-0 

505 

14 

44 

2,  30-ton 

Both    sides,    same    bldg 

R.,  R.  &  P. 

1901 

67- 

-\ 

22-0 

11—8 

38 — 0 

27-0 

11- 

-0 

340 

12 

57 

2.  50-ton 

Both    sides,    same    bldg 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

1902 

79- 

-4 

22-0 

17—8 

40—0 

30-0 

10- 

-0 

450 

18 

56 

2,  50-ton 

One  side,  same  bldg. 

U.    P. 

1902 

68- 

-8 

23-0 

11 — 4 

40 — 0 

30—1 

9- 

-11 

400 

18 

44 

2.  50-ton 

One  side,   same  bldg. 

A.,  T.  &  S.  P. 

1903 

69- 

-0 

23-0 

11—6 

41 — 8 

25-0 

16- 

-8 

500 

•>■> 

45 

2.  60-ton 

Both    rides,    same    bldg 

C.    P. 

1903 

7.5- 

-0 

24—9 

12—9 

36—6 

27-0 

9- 

-6 

900 

40 

45 

2,  60-ton 

One  side,   same  bldg. 

M.   C. 

1903 

70 — 4 

22 — 0 

13—2 

40—1 

27—6 

12- 

— 7 

350 

14 

50 

2.  60-ton 

Both    s-ides.    same    bldg 

N.  &  W. 

1903 

68- 

-2 

22—6 

11—7 

15-0 

28—0 

7- 

-0 

150 

6 

50 

2,  60-ton 

One   side,   sep.    bldg. 

TABLE  2. — DATA  FOR  TRANSVERSE  ERECTING  SHOPS  WITH  CRANES  ON  ONE  LEVEL.   (See  Fig.  2  ) 

.       .  Cranes, 

Approx.  Cross  Section  Dimensions.  S^  o      Available        s.  t.  =  sing. 

R.  R.  "-c"^    Stall  Tracks.  trolley.  Machine  Shop 

or  Year  Horizontal.  Vertical.  SS"^  Spread       d.  t.  =  d'ble  Location. 

P'ate.  Loco.  Co.       built.       A  B  D  E  F  <'J  o      No.    C  to  C.         trolley. 

With  Transfer  Table. 

,,,         .  Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ins.  Pt.Ins.  Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ft.  Ins. 

•iinominj^ton,    III C.  &   A.  1883  58—8     34 — 0  26—3  21—6  4 — 9  404  16  22-0    2  d.  t..  50-ton  One  side,  same  bldg. 

^' honeHady.    N.    Y Am.    Lo<-o.    Co.  1892  61 — 0      34 — 0  34 — 0  27 — 6  6 — fi  317  17  17 — 0       2  d.t..  40-ton  One  side.  sep.  bldg. 

"urnsicio.  Ill I.  C.  1892  74 — 6     67 — 6  31 — 6  21 — 0  10 — 6  550  24  22 — 0    1  d.t.,  100-ton  One  side,  same  bldg. 

nepew,    N.    Y '.  . .           N.  Y.  C.  1893  65—0     36—0     34—0     22—6      11—6     { 500  ^  46  20-0       2  d.t,  60-ton       One   end,    sep.   bldg. 

Pond  du  Lac,  Wis W.  C.  1900  57—8     32 — 9     27 — 2     20—2        7-0       329  15  22 — 0      ^  d.t..  30-ton      One  side,  same  bldg. 

Oelwein.    ia C.    G.    W.  1900  57—4     35—0     83—6     26--4       7—2       390  13  25— 01   1  d.t.,' 65-ton   }o°e  side,   same  bldg. 

Rrainerd.   Minn n.  P.  1900  (e.  s.  &  m.  s.  in  three  bays  130' over  all)  570  25  22— 0 1  die* bay° only'} *^°'^  ^**'®    '''^™*  '''**• 

Hannibal.  Mo •  r- «  ;  H.    &    St.    J.  1901  61—3     45—0     34—0     26—5        7—7       227  10  22— 6{  1  d.t.;  7olton   }°°®  '■'^®'  ^*™^  *'^'*^* 

Raring  Cross.   Ark..;,  r           M.  P.  1902  68-0                    35—2     26—3       8—11     330  15  22— o{   J  d.t.'.  70-ton  }°"^  '^'**®'  ^*™®  ****• 

Oak  Grove,   Pa jj.  Y.  C.  1903     68 — 6     40 — 0     40 — 0     28-0     12-0       425       19     22— ol  ,*  ■"*-5?"*°°  1®°®  ^'**®-  ^'°^^  **'**•• 

,.    . . « "I  1  d.t.,  75-ton  / 
p  Without  Transfer  Table. 

iJlIadelphia,   Pa B.  Loco.  Wks.     1891  See  Fig.  4,    (No.  Pits.)  335       19     18—0      2  d.t.,  100-ton     One  side.   eep.  bldg. 

trolipv"*^  •  "^^^  ^*^avy  cranes  at  Oelweln,  Hannibal,  Baring  Cross  and  Oak  Grove     are  "dummies,"  L  e.,  can  only  lift  by  their  own  mechanism :  the 
uneys  are  moved  by  hand,  and  the  bridge  by  the  light  crane. 
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spread  25  ft.  at  proposed  new  shops.  This  means  that  the 
width  of  the  shop  between  crane  runway  posts  (dimension 
A)  must  be  at  least  76  ft.,  and  permits  the  free  movement  of 
engines,  when  hung  from  the  cranes,  between  other  engines 
standing  on  the  middle  and  side  tracks.  Similarly  the  height 
of  shop  from  floor  to  roof  truss  (dimension  D)  has  increased 
until  40  ft.  appears  to  be  about  normal.  The  average  length 
of  track  occupied  by  each  engine  approximates  45  ft. 

Next,  considering  transverse  shops  in  connection  with  Figs. 
2  and  3  and  Tables  2  and  3,  it  is  evident  that  a  width  of  t)5  ft. 
between  crane  runway  posts  (dimension  A)  is  sufficient  for 
slinging  and  handling  engines  by  the  overhead  cranes  even  in 

Bottom  Chonl  of  Roif  Truss 


FIG.    3. — CROSS    SECTION    OF    TRANSVERSE    ERKCTIM;    SIKH'. 
ON    TWO   LEVELS.       WITHOUT    TRANSFER    TAIU.ES. 


At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  in  longitudinal  shops  the 
track  pits  are  usually  continuous,  being  bridged  across  be- 
tween engines,  where  necessary;  in  transverse  shops  tin- 
length  of  pits  (dimension  B  in  Tables  2  and  3)  vaiies  greatly, 
but  40  ft.  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average,  lue  depth  of  pits 
does  not  appear  in  the  tables  but  has  been  found  to  average; 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  The  width  of  pit  for  track  of  4  ft.  8»^  in. 
gauge  comes  to  about  4  ft.  0  in. 

Examining  Table  5  it  is  found  that  the  transverse  shop 
requires  less  floor  space  than  the  longitudinal  shop  by  24  per 
cent.,  and  less  volume  by  38,  14,  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  three 
types  respectively.  The  relative  costs  would  be  modified,  how- 
ever, by  the  crane  equipment,  and  in  {..cneral  the  crane  run- 
ways of  transverse  shops  without  transfer  tables  have  to  sus- 


Bottom  Cliorit  of  Roof  Truss 


CRANES 


FlCi.    4 


W////mf/m/m//m//m///m///mm 

-CROSS    SECTION   OF   ERECTINC    SHOP. 

WORKS. 


HAI.nWIN   LOCOMOTIVE 


TABLE  3.— DATA  FOR  TRANSVERSE   ERECTING   SHOPS   WITH  CRANES   ON  TWO  LEVELS.      (See  Fig.  3.) 


n«c«fr 


R.  R. 
or 
Loco.  Co. 


Year 
built. 


Approx.  Cross  Section  Dimensions. 
Horizontal.  Vertical. 

B 


D  E  P  G 

Without  Transfer  Table. 
Ft.  Ins.   Ft. Ins.  Ft. Ins.  Ft. Ins.   Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ins. 
1899   63 — 0      40 — 0   50 — 1   27 — 8     10 — 10   11 — 7 

1902   66 — 5   No  pits.  52—5   30—11   10-0      11 — 6 


Dunkirk.   N.   Y Am.  Loco.  Co. 

Rlcbmond,   Va Am.  Loco.  Co. 

Paterson,  N.   J Rogers  Loc.  Wks.1902  59 — 11  38 — 0  50 — 0  27 — 10  12 — 2  10 — 0 

Reading,  Pa.'.  ....:^V*«          P-   &  R-          1902  66 — 8     45 — 0  46 — 6  27 — 11   10 — 1  8 — 6 

Colllnwood,    O.    •.*,•;.     L.  S.  &  M.   S.     1902  64 — 2     38 — 0  47 — 0  26 — 3     12 — 1  8 — 8 

McKees*    Rocks,    Pa....        P.  &  L.  E.        1903  60 — 2  33 — 0     49 — 1   26 — 3     12 — 1  10 — 9 


0.000 

<i-3  o 


Ft. 
255 

303 
261 

74<'  \ 
740  ] 
530 

528 


Available 
stall  Tracks. 


o 


Cranes, 
s.  t.  =  sing. 

trolley, 
d.  t.  =  d'ble 

trolley. 


Machine  Shop 
Location. 


17   i4^^o{l^t-100-t«°)one  side,  same  bldg 

17   16-0{1  dt;  120-to»  }one  end.  scp.  bldg. 

16  15— 5/ld  t. 

t  1  d.t. 

70   20-0{l^^^t^- 

23   22— 0  I  ^^^-^ 

20  24— 0 1  ^''•V'^iaV"°  ione  side,  same  bldg, 

i     1   S.I.,  lU-lOu      } 


25^10^  I  0"e  end.  sep.  bldg. 
sl^ton"  }0"e  ^*<'«-  "^^^  ^'''S- 

Vo-to'ir  }o"'=  '*'^^'  ^^"°  **^^*- 


those  transverse  shops  which  have  no  transfer  table  (Fig.  3 
and  Table  3)  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  overhead  cranes. 
W  here  this  width  is  made  more  than  65  ft.  it  is  generally  done 
with  the  object  that  the  overhead  cranes  may  serve  a  fringe  of 
heavy  tools  which  are  placed  along  one  edge  of  the  erectinu: 
shop  bay.  In  the  five  transverse  construction  shops  the  spread 
of  stall  tracks  ranges  from  14  ft.  to  17  ft.,  which  makes  it 
hard  to  justify  a  spread  greater  than  20  ft.  In  the  transverse 
repair  shop,  especially  if  strippings  are  stored  elsewhere  than 
between  stalls  on  the  floor  level.  It  is  evident  that  the  height 
(dimension  D)  of  a  transverse  shop  equipped  with  cranes  may 
vary  between  the  extremes  of  35  ft.  and  50  ft.,  but  if  we  assume 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  enough  head  room  to  lift  a 
boiler  over  an  engine,  40  ft.  becomes  the  minimum,  and  three 
heights  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  different  combina- 
tions, as  follows: 

TABLR     4. HEIGHTS     OF     TRANSVERSE     ERECTING     SHOPS. 

Combination   1 — One   level    (Fig.   2)  ;     one  crane,   say   30  tons,   to   lift 
boilers   over  engines;     one   dummy   crane,   say   75   tons,  to   unwhcel    en- 
gines, but  not  to  lift  engines  one  over  another   (as  at  Oak  Grove). 
Transfer  table  required.      Height 40  ft. 

Combination  2 — One  level  (Fig.  2)  ;  one  heavy  crane,  say  120  tons, 
to  lift  engines  one  over  another  (as  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works). 
No  transfer  table  required.      Height 45  ft. 

Combination  3 — Two  levels  (Fig.  .?)  ;  one  light  crane,  say  10  tons; 
one  heavy  crane,  say  120  tons,  to  lift  engines  one  over  another  (as  at 
all  shops  In  Table  3). 

xieigm  ^* ti.,*,v-«>)^- *«•'••  .*••.•.. 


.50    ft. 


A  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  the  typical  longitudinal 
erecting  shop  and  the  three  suggested  alternative  arrange- 
ments of  the  transverse  erecting  shop  is  given  in  Table  5. 


TABLE    5. DIMENSIONS    FOR    ERECTING    SHOPS    PER   ENOINK. 


Longl- 

Item.  tudlnal. 
Floor-space  dimensions  (In  feet).45x38 
Floor-space  area  (in  square  feet)  1.710 
Height  to  roof  truss  (in  feet) ...  40 

Volume    (In   cubic  feet) 68.400 


Comb'n  1 

65  X  20 

1.300 

40 

52,000 


-Transverse.— 
Comb'n  2.   Comb'n  3. 


65  X  20 

1,300 

45 

58,500 


65  X  20 

1,300 

50 

65.000 


tain  twice  the  load  at  any  given  point  that  the  runways  of 
longitudinal  shops  do,  because  the  maximum  load  must  be  car- 
ried by  one  crane  instead  of  by  two  as  in  a  longitudinal  shop. 
The  use  of  dummy  cranes  (see  foot  note.  Table  2),  however, 
imposes  their  maximum  load  on  crane  runway  posts  only, 
while  the  intermediate  girders  have  to  sustain  the  load  of  the 
adjacent  lighter  crane  only.  The  one  safe  basis  for  comparing 
costs  is  actual  estimate. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  longitudinal  erecting  shop  and  the 
transverse  erecting  shop  without  transfer  table  may  be  stated, 
in  part,  as  in  Table  6. 

For  very  large  installations  a  choice  may  be  made  between 
the  longitudinal  erecting  shop  and  the  transverse  erecting 
shop  without  transfer  table,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  small 
installations  where  a  transfer  table  is  required  for  handling 
passenger  cars,  and  may  also  be  conveniently  used  for  handling 
engines  in  and  out  of  an  erecting  shop.  Wherever  the  transfer 
table  is  used,  however,  to  give  access  to  a  shop,  efficient  light- 
ing and  heating  are  impaired,  bench  or  storage  room  is  sacri- 
ficed inside  the  building,  and  yard   room  outside. 

The  output  of  several  erecting  shops  of  both  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  types  is  shown  by  Table  7,  which  also  shows 
the  machine  shop  floor  area,  and  the  variety  of  work  under- 
taken in  the  machine  shop,  as  these  are  perhaps  the  two  most 
important  influences  which  affect  the  output.  The  number  of 
locomotives  turned  out  per  stall  per  month  on  the  ten-hour 
basis  is  the  safest  criterion  for  making  comparisons,  as  over- 
time is  an  indeflnite  quantity. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fine  results  shown  for  the  longi- 
tudinal shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  and 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Roanoke,  on  repair  work,  and  for  the 
Schenectady  works  of  the  American  J^ocomotive  Company  on 
construction  work.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  are  all 
comparatively  old,  though  modern  shops,  and  have  had  the 
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great  advantage  of  perfecting  the  details  of  their  equipment 
and  organization,  whereas  the  many  shops  built  since  1900  are 
all  still  either  incompletely  equipped  or  organized.  Several 
of  the  railway  shops  listed  in  Table  7  ax-e  turning  out  new,  as 
well  as  repaired,  locomotives,  but  in  each  such  case  the  output 
shown  in  the  table  is  that  which  would  be,  or  actually  has 
been,  accomplished  were  no  new  engines  being  built. 

Among  the  repair  shops  Altoona  shows  the  largest  machine 
shop  floor  space  per  erecting  shop  stall.  The  case  of  Roanoke 
is  unique,  as  showing,  apparently,  a  small  machine  shop 
floor  space  per  engine.  The  erecting  shop  stands  ten  engines, 
and  on  that  basis  the  machine  shop  floor  space  is  2,590  sq.  ft. 
per  engine,  a  comparatively  high  figure;  but  an  adjacent 
round  house,  abandoned  for  road  work,  is  used  as  an  annex  to 
the  erecting  shop  and  stands  14  engines,  which  are  unwheeled 
and  wheeled  in  the  erecting  shop  and  hauled  back  and  forth 
between  erecting  shop  and  round  house  on  special  trucks. 
The  total  number  of  engines  under  erecting  shop  treatment 
being  24,  the  machine  shop  floor  space  is  reduced  to  1,079 
sq.  ft.  per  stall,  which  suggests  that  good  crane  facilities  per- 
haps have  quite  as  much  influence  on  output  as  does  liberal 
machine  shop  floor  space.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
principal  construction  shops  follow  a  much  more  uniform 
practice  in  providing  machine  shop  floor  area  per  erecting  shop' 
stall  than  do  the  railway  repair  shops. 

In  considering  these  output  figures  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  cost  of  the  work  done  has  not  been  touched 
upon,  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  where  the 
output  per  stall  is  largest  the  cost  per  unit  of  work  done  is 
the  least. 

The  storage  of  engine  strippings  in  repair  shops  is  not  re- 
duced to  any  uniform  practice,  and  is  worthy  of  more  con- 
sideration when  new  shops  are  being  designed.  The  use  of 
special  pits,  between  tracks,  for  this  purpose,  has  been  tried 
and  abandoned  in  certain  cases,  but  is  nevertheless  a  feature  in 
some  new  erecting  shops  now  under  construction.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  a  final  solution  of  this  problem  will  embody 
seme  proper  provision  of  racks  and  bins  on  the  floor  level  and 
closely  adjacent  to  the  engines  under  repairs,  but  not  between 
stall  tracks.  ■.•-:. 

Although  the  longitudinal  erecting  shop  has  been  credited, 
in  the  foregoing,  with  great  flexibility  of  operation,  yet  its 
design  is  quite  stereotyped;  on  the  other  hand,  the  transverse 
erecting  shop,  in  conjunction  with  adjacent  crane  served  bays, 
offers  opportunity  for  a  great  number  of  variations  and  com- 


TABLE.  6 LONGITUDINAL.    AND     TBANSVEB8E     EEECTING     SHOPS     COMPABCD. 


Item. 


Layout. 


Structural. 


Compactness 
(say  for  shop 
with  20  engines). 


Longitudinal. 


Transverse. 


Can  be  placed  parallel 
to  general  line  ot  tracks 
and  entered  by  direct 
track    connection. 


Width  of  bays  (distance 
between  roof  trusses)  can 
be  determined  by  condi- 
tions of  economy  alone. 


450   ft.   long  by  76  ft. 
wide.      Less  compact. 


Access  from 
other   shops. 


Lighting      (day 
and   night). 


Lifting  engines. 


Moving  engines 
horizontally. 


Dropping  en- 
gines onto  their 
wheels. 


Flexibility  In 
general  use  of 
shop. 


Must  be  across  the  pits. 


More  difficult. 


Engines  have  to  be  lift- 
ed only  high  enough  to 
clear  driving  wheels ;  less 
time  consumed. 


Less  distance  under  av- 
erage   conditions. 


More  use  of  cranes  and 
less  manual  labor  (in 
handling   wheels). 


Greater. 


If  placed  parallel  to 
general  line  of  tracks, 
must  be  entered  by  turn- 
table. If  entered  by  di- 
rect track  connection, 
must  be  placed  crosswise 
to  general  line  of  tracks. 


Width  of  bays  mutt  be 
same  as  spread  of  stall 
tracks,  whether  economi- 
cal or  not. 


400   ft.   long  l)y   65   ft. 
wide.       More    compact. 


Xot   necessary  to  cross 
the  pits. 


Easier   and  better. 


Engines  have  to  be  lift- 
ed high  enough  to  clear 
adjacent  engines ;  more 
time   consumed. 


More      distance      under 
average    conditions. 


Less  use  of  cranes  and 
more  manual  labor  (in 
handling    wheels). 


Less. 


binations,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  transverse  type 
may  find  favor  in  some  of  the  large  problems  of  the  future. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Mr.  Arthur  M.  Waitt  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  take  a 
well-earned  rest  after  having  been  connected  with  the  Vander- 
bilt  lines  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 


TABLE 

:  7— OUTPUT     OP   ERECTING    SHOPS 

OP    THE 

SEVERAL 

,   TYPES. 

■— 

■  ,^  -'  ■■  ■      ;-■....■■,■■ 

No 

.    locomotives   turned 

-■•:■   J  :•''■.    ,..':    .'-■    •.■  •-.-. 

Machine  Shoo. 

out 

per  month 

Nature  of  WorK  ror 

Available   r 
Number 

A 

i 

„.ki^v,          Tnaphlne- 

Railroad    or    Loco.  Year 

Floor  Space  (Sa.  Ft.). 

Ten-hour  basis.    With 

overtime.      shop     tool 

equlp- 

Place. 

Company. 

Built. 

of  Stalls. 

Total. 

Per  Stall 

Total.    Per  Stall.  Total.  Per  < 

Stall.     ment    is    proviaea. 

LONGITUDINAL,    REPAIR 

SHOPS. 

Altoona,   Pa..  No.   1 
Altoona.   Pa.,   No.   2 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 

1S75 
1883 

18  \ 
18 

120,350 

3,343 

115 

3.19 

140 

3.88       Loco. 

repairs 

Hoanoke,    Va 

N.   &   W. 

1883 

e.  8.  10  \ 
r.  h.  14  1 
12 

25.900 

1,079 

50 

2.08 

57 

2.33       Loco. 

and  car 

repalrs 

HTirlington,    Iowa    . 

C.    B.   &  Q. 

1883 

19.215 

1.601 

16 

1.33 

•  • 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Milltinioro.     Md.    ..  . 

B.  &  O. 

1896 

30 

82,756 

2,759 

35 

1.17 

•  • 

Ixjco. 

and  car 

repairs 

("(incord.    N.    H..  .. 

B.    &    M. 

1897 

14 

18.300 

1.307 

15 

1.07 

•  • 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Klizabothport,    N.    J 

C.    R.    R.   of   N.    J. 

1902 

18 

31.500 

1.750 

2S 

1.39 

•  • 

IjOCO. 

and  car 

repairs 

Omaha,   Neb 

U.  P. 

1902 

18 

42,700 

2,372 

22 

1.22 

, , 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Topeka,    Kan 

A.,    T.    &    S.    P. 

1903 

22 

58,125 

2.642 

Not  yet  in  operation 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Jackson,    Mich 

M.  C. 

1903 

1.  e.  s.  14  » 
t.  e.  s.     8  f 

39,740 

1,806 

Not  yet  in 

operation 

I>oco. 

repairs 

Montreal.    Can 

C.   P. 

1903 

36 

94.500 

2,625 

Not  yet  in 

operation 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Portsmouth,  Ohio   .  . 

N.  &  W. 

1903 

6 

11,232 

1,872 

Not  yet  In  operation 

Loco. 

repairs 

Notes. — c.  s.,  erecting 

shop ;    r.  h. 

,  roundhouse ;    1. 

e.  s.,  longitudinal  erecting  shop 

;    t.  e 

s.,  transverse 

erecting  shop. 

TRANSVERSE    REPAIR 

SHOPS. 

niddiiiiimlon.    III.    . . 

C.  &  A. 

16 

23.390 

1,462 

27 

1.69 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Hurnsidc.    Ill 

I.   C. 

1802 

24 

42.900 

1.787 

27 

1.13 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

I>t>ppw,    N.    V 

N.    Y.    C. 

1893 

46 

30,540 

664 

53 

1.15 

Loco. 

repairs 

Urainercl.    Minn.     .  .  . 

N.  P. 

1900 

25 

47.465 

1.898 

28 

1.12 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Oolwein,    Iowa    

C.  G.  W. 

1900 

IS 

24.180 

1.860 

18 

1.38 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Fond  du   Lac,   Wis.  . 

W.  C. 

1900 

15 

21,142 

1,409 

,    , 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Hannibal,   Mo 

H.  &  St.  J. 

1901 

10 

19,272 

1.927 

12    • 

1.20 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Collinwood,    Ohio    .  . 

L.  S.  &  M.  S. 

1902 

23 

45.580 

1382 

35 

1.52 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Reading.    Pa 

P.    &    R. 

1902 

70 

44,400 

«84 

69 

.99 

IX)CO. 

repairs 

Raring  Cross,  Ark.  . 

M.    P. 

1902 

15 

32,010 

2,134 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

McKee's    Rocks,    Pa. 

P.    &   L.    E. 

1903 

20 

52,272 

2,614 

Not  yet  In 

operation 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

Oak    Grove,    Pa 

N.    Y.    C. 

1903 

19 

21,250 

1.118 

Not  yet  In  operation 

Loco. 

and  car 

repairs 

LONGITUDINAL 

CONSTRUCTION    SHOPS. 

Alt'na,  Pa.  (Juniata) 

Pennsylvania. 

1891         '' 

8 

51,375 

6,422 

8.5 

1.06 

10 

1.5 

15        Loco. 

construction 

f 

TRANSVERSE 

CONSTRUCTION   SHOP8» ' 

.^..  .— -.            ... 

Philadelphia.    Pa.    .. 

Baldwin    Loco.    Wks.1891      f 

60 

416,074 

6.935 

•  • 

•   • 

128 

2.1 

L3        Loco. 

construction 

Schenectady,   N.   Y.  . 

Amn.    Loco.    Co. 

1S92      ■ 

17 

116,555 

6,856 

40 

2.35 

50 

2.t 

)4        Loco. 

construction 

nunkirk,   N.    Y 

Amn.    Loco.    Co. 

1899 

17 

115,579 

6.799 

30 

1.77 

40 

2.: 

J5        Loco. 

construction 

Richmond,   Va 

Amn.    Loco.    Co. 

1902 

17 

66,097 

3,300 

18 

1.06 

25 

l.i 

17        Loco. 

construction 

Paterson,    N.    J 

Rogers   Loco.    "WlRs- 

1902    I 

16 

83.848 

i,866 

20 

1.26 

•  • 

Loco. 

construction 
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THE    APPLICATION  OF    INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR  DRIVES 
TO    OLD    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


McKEES    ROCKS    SHOPS.— PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE  R.  R. 
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The  advantages  of  the  individual  motor  drive  for  marhine 
tools,  particularly  on  tools  which  require  a  variable  speed, 
are  being  demonstrated  in  several  of  the  more  progressive  ma- 
«hine  shops  which  have  recently  been  equipped.  Judging  from 
the  very  satisfactory  results  reported  with  the  individual  drive, 
the  amount  of  attention  it  is  at  present  receiving  and  the  in- 
vestigations which  have  and  are  being  made  in  order  to  perfect 
it,  it  seems  that  its  use  may,  in  the  near  future,become  general. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  problem  of  equipping  old  tools, 
or  rather  tools  which  are  now  in  use,  with  individual  motors 
promises  to  be  a  very  important  one,  and  the  question  nat- 
urally presents  itself  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  thus  equip 
tools  which  have  not  been  specially  designed  for  motor  driv- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  we  must  determine  whether  the 
design  of  the  tool  Is  such  that  when  thus  equipped  we  can 
make  use  of  the  better  grade  of  tool  steels  which  have  lately 
been  put  on  the  market.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
the  construction  of  the  tool  is  so  light  or  so  badly  designed 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  the  larger  cuts 
or  the  higher  cutting  speeds  which  these  new  tool  steels 
permit. 

The  question   as   to  whether   it   will   pay   to   thus   equip   a 
machine   will  of  course   depend   upon  several   considerations, 
such  as  the  particular  system  of  individual  drive  which  is  to 
be  used,  the  design  of  the  machine,  the  work  it  will  be  required 
to  do,  the  range  of  speed  desired,  etc.     In  most  cases,  if  the 
machine  is  in  good  shape  and  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
conditions  such  that  the  close  speed  regulation  thus  afforded 
can  and  will  be  used  to  advantage,  it  will  probably  pay  f» 
change  It;    but  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  carefully  consider  each  machine  by  itself. 
As  an  Illustration,  it  was  found,  in  considering  the  applica- 
tion of  a  motor  drive  to  a  certain  machine,  that  the  speed  as 
driven  by  a  belt  was  such  that  on  certain  grades  of  work  con- 
siderable time  was  necessarily  lost  on  account  of  not  having 
a  variable  speed  and  a  close  speed  regulation.     The  cost  of 
changing  this  to  an  individual  motor-driven  tool  and  in  chang- 
ing certain  parts  of  the  running  gear,  in  order  to  make  them 
strong  enough  to  take  advantage  of  a  better  tool  steel,  seemed 
excessive.    Upon  ascertaining  the  price  of  a  new  machine  that 
would  do  similar  work,  however.  It  was  found  that  It  would 
be  a  decided  advantage  to  fit  up  the  old  tool,  which  was  other- 
wise in  good  condition  and  which  would,  when  thus  fitted  up, 
be  practically  as  good  as  a  new  machine.  . 

In  some  cases,  all  that  will  be  required  will  be  the  neccs 
sary  electrical  apparatus  and  the  gears,  or  silent  chain,  lo 
connect  the  motor  to  the  machine.  Others  may  require 
brackets  for  the  motors,  new  runs  of  gearing,  stronger  run 
ning  parts,  or  new  means  of  driving  the  feed  mechanism, 
lubricating  pumps,  or  hoists.  Fly-wheels  may  have  to  be  used 
on  planers,  shapers  or  Blotters  to  protect  the  motor  from  the 
sudden  heavy  shocks  due  to  reversal.  Where  new  runs  of 
gearing  are  added,  clutches,  or  some  means  of  throwing  the 
gear  in  and  out,  will  need  to  be  provided. 

In  planning  for  their  new  shops  at  McKees  Rocks  the  Pitts- 
burg &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  have  just  completed  designs  for 
equipping  about  thirty  of  their  present  belt-driven  machines 
with  Crocker-Wheeler  Company  motors  for  individual  driv- 
ing, using  the  four-wire  multiple- voltage  system.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  article  will  be  to  show  how  these  designs  were 
worked  up  and  to  consider  in  detail  some  of  the  changes  made. 
In  these  shops  the  individual  motor  drive  will  be  used 
almost  exclusively  for  the  machine  tools,  except  on  the  very 
light  machines,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  some 
questions  of  design,  which  will  be  treated  later,  it  might  bo 
well  to  briefly  consider  the  reasons  which  Influenced  the  man- 


agement to  take  such  a  radical  step  from  ordinary  railroad 
shop  practice. 

First. — The  most  Important  reason  was  the  advantage  lo 
be  gained  by  closer  speed  regulation.  We  find  that  on  most 
of  the  belt-driven  tools  the  average  increase  of  speed  per  step 
is  about  50  per  cent.  For  instance,  the  spindle  speeds  might 
run  as  follows:  10,  15,  23,  35,  53,  70,  etc.  It  was  found  by  closely 
watching  the  work  on  these  machines  that  while  in  many 
cases  the  speed  was  evidently  too  low  for  a  given  piece  ot 
work,  yet  the  increase  of  speed  to  the  next  step  was  so  great 
that  the  tool  steel  could  not  stand  it.  The  controller  to  be 
used  in  these  shops  is  such  that  the  average  increase  of  speed 
per  step  will  be  about  10  per  cent.,  i.  e.,  10,  11,  12.1,  13.3,  14.6, 
16.1,  etc.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  output  per  ma- 
chine and  therefore  per  man  should  be  considerably  increased, 
since  it  will  be  possible  to  more  nearly  approach  the  working 
limit  of  the  tool  steel.  In  the  ordinary  shop,  the  labor  item 
is  the  largest  single  item  of  expense,  and  the  saving  of  a  small 
per  cent,  of  a  man's  time  will  amount  to  quite  an  item  at  the 
end  of  a  year. 

Second. — It  permits  of  great  ease  of  sp^ed  regulation.  Tlig 
controller  can  be  placed  at  the  most  convenient  point,  or,  if 
advisable,  two  or  more  handles  can  be  provided  at  different 
parts  of  the  machine.  In  the  case  of  a  lathe,  the  handle  can 
be  arranged  to  travel  with  the  tool  carriage.  With  the  belv 
driven  machine  more  or  less  time  is  always  lost  in  throwing  a 
belt,  and  a  negligent  operator  will  not  always  take  advantage 
of  a  change  of  speed  on  account  of  the  exertion  required  to 
make  the  change. 

Third. — It  allows  head  room  for  cranes.    A  traveling  crane 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  a  railroad  machine  shop, 
»  particularly  for  serving  the  larger  machines. 

Fourth. — Increased  light  and  cleanliness  results.  Upon  en- 
tering the  machine  and  erecting  shop  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  Collinwood  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  is  that  part  of  the  shop  which  is  occupied 
by  individual  motor-driven  tools.  For  a  moment  or  two  it  is 
hard  to  realize  you  are  really  in  a  machine  shop,  the  contrast 
with  some  of  our  older  shops  being  so  great.  With  plenty  of 
light  and  the  absence  of  dust  and  Jirt  caused  by  shafting 
and  belts,  a  workman  surely  ought  to  be  inspired  to  do  better 
and  more  efficient  work. 

Fifth. — The  machines  can  be  placed  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  rearrange  them  it 
can  readily  be  done. 

Sixth. — If  it  is  necessary  to  work  a  few  machines  overtime 
a  lot  of  power  will  not  be  wasted  in  running  a  shop  full  of 
shafting. 

Seventh. — When  a  machine  is  not  running  it  is  not  using 
any  power,  whereas,  in  a  belt-driven  shop  the  shafting  is 
always  running.  Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  in  an 
ordinary  machine  shop  the  shafting  requires  as  much  or  more 
power  than  the  average  power  required  to  run  the  machines. 
Of  course  the  loss  of  power  In  transforming  the  mechanical 
energy  into  electrical,  carrying  it  from  the  power  house  to 
the  machine  tool  and  re-transforming  it  back  into  mechanical 
energy  to  some  extent  offsets  this,  but  the  efficiency  of  the 
generator  and  motor  is  quite  high  and  these  losses  are  not 
nearly  as  great  as  those  involved  in  the  use  of  shafting. 

Eighth — Additional  tools  can  readily  be  added  to  the 
equipment. 

Ninth — The  absence  of  shafting  simplifies  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building. 

To  partially  offset  these  advantages  we  find  the  following 
disadvantages: 
First. — Greater  first  cost;  and 

Second — Depreciation  is  greater  and  motors  require  more  at- 
tention. (This  item  should  not  amount  to  much,  however, 
as  the  motors  are  now  made  in  a  very  substantial  manner 
and  require  very  little  attention. 

The  expense  of  training  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  the 
closer  speed  regulation  must  also  be  considered,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  greatest  gain  over  the  old  system  is  to  be  made. 
While  no  defloite  plans  h»ve  as  yet  been  adopted,  this  diffi- 
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culty  will  probably  be  met  in  the  following  manner:  A  plate 
will  be  placed  on  each  machine  to  show  the  different  spindle 
speeds  for  each  position  of  the  controller  handle  with  each 
run  of  gears,  if  there  is  more  than  one  run.  As  soon  as  the 
machines  are  installed  in  the  shop  a  careful  set  of  tests  will 
be  made  to  determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  working  limits 
of  the  tool  steel  on  each  of  the  different  classes  of  work  to  be 
(lone  on  each  machine.  These  results  can,  of  course,  only  be 
approximate.  The  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  in  a  series  of 
tests  at  their  works,  found  that  the  norse-power  required  on 
the  same  piece  of  work  varied  as  much  as  30  per  cent.,  de- 
pending on  the  shape  of  the  cutting  tool  and  the  sharpness 
of  its  edge.  This  difference  can  probably  be  overcome  to  a 
large  extent  by  grinding  the  tools  on  a  universal  grinder. 
The  difference  in  the  chemical  composition  and  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  same  kind  of  material  is  such  that  the 
results  to  be  gained  by  these  tests  will  probably  vary  con- 
siderably; but  by  planning  the  work  according  to  the  aver- 
age results  we  ought  to  approach  very  much  nearer  the 
working  limit  of  the  tool  steel  than  with  the  present  system 
of  drive.  The  serious  part  of  the  problem  will  be  to  work 
up  this  information  in  such  shape  that  the  operator  of  a  ma- 
chine, who  may  not  be  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  can  easily 
grasp  it  and  may  know  what  cutting  speed  to  use  on  a  given 
piece  of  work.  We  expect  to  overcome  this  by  drawing  up 
a  series  of  tables  which  will  be  simple  and  easily  understood. 

To  those  wishing  to  more  fully  investigate  the  questions 
involved  in  the  use  of  individual  motors,  the  following  refer- 
ences may  be  of  interest: 

"The  Requirements  of  Machine  Tool  Operation,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Motor  Drive."  By  Charles  Day;  paper  read 
before  New  York  Electrical  Society,  December,  1902.  "The 
Power  Question — Locomotive  Repair  Shop."  By  R.  W.  Stovel; 
paper  read  before  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburg,  February, 
1902.  "Electric  Equipment  in  Modern  Machine  Shop  Prac- 
tice." By  F.  B.  Duncan;  paper  read  before  the  Engineers 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  May,  1902.  "Continuous 
Current  Motor  for  Machine  Tools.'  By  F.  O.  Blackwell; 
paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, November,  1902. 

Upon  undertaking  the  work  of  drawing  up  plans  for  chang- 
ing the  machines  to  take  motors,  we  found  very  little  infor- 
mation on  file  as  to  the  runs  of  gearing  and  the  spindle  speeds 
of  the  different  machines.  The  first  titep,  therefore,  was  to 
get  together  this  data.  At  the  same  time,  each  machine  was 
given  a  number  for  convenience  in  handling  sketches,  draw- 
ings and  correspondence.  The  following  shows  this  data  for 
one  of  the  machines: 


DATA   FOB   LATHE    NO.    6. 

Spindle  Speeds. 

Minimum — Back   gear   in 

Maximum — Back   gear  in 

Minimum — Single  gear  

Maximum — Single   gear 

31-95  X  24-84  =  1-10.7  back  gear  ratio. 


R.  P.  M. 

..     eva 

. .  41 
. .  69 
..    438 


The  next  step  was  to  determine  the  new  range  of  speeds 
desired,  and  it  was  decided  to  base  these  on  a  tool  steel  which 
would  take  a  heavy  cut  at  50  or  60  ft.  per  minute.  The  min- 
imum speed  on  a  machine  cutting  various  diameters  would 
therefore  be  for  the  heaviest  cut  on  the  largest  diameter,  while 
the  maximum  speed  would  be  for  a  light  cut  or  for  filing  on 
the  smallest  diameter  of  work.  In  the  case  of  such  machines 
as  shapers  and  slotters  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  what 
the  tool  steel  would  stand  as  the  speed  the  machines  them- 
selves would  stand,  and  this  was  Determined  by  running  the 
machines  at  the  maximum  speed  with  the  belt  and  roughly 
estimating  how  much  more  they  would  stand.  A  number  of 
experiments  were  made  on  the  machines  by  taking  large  cuts 
at  as  high  speeds  as  possible  to  see  how  they  would  stand  up. 
Some  of  them  appeared  too  light  and  it  was  decided  not  to 
fit  them  up.  A  number  of  tests  were  also  made  with  Mushet 
steel  to  get  some  idea  of  its  limitations.  Following  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  above  series  of  tests,  which,  while  not  of 
especial  value,  may  be  of  interest: 


s:  - 

C  9C 

AC 

c 
—      0    . 

Marbine. 

SO 

"o 

o 

S.5 
Qo 

ID 
ft, 

Material. 

5^ 

-  e. 

f- 

d^ 

O 

t-     f  J 

III. 

In. 

Ins. 

Ft. 

Boring     m 

III.  . 

..Mushett 

■\* 

3-32 

2 

Steel  tire  . 

44 

24 

2  rev. 

Axle    lathe 

.  Musheti 

■■4 

% 

2 

Steel  axle 

52 

Wheel    lathe     . 

.  Mu.shett 

5-16 

1-12 

2 

Steel  tire 

15 

4  min. 

Lathe    No. 

9.  . 

.Mushett 

V* 

1-16 

Steel  crank  pin 

6', 

36 

20  rev. 

Lathe    No. 

10. 

.  Mu.-hett 

'/4 

3-32 

Steel  crank  pin 

6  J/4 

42 

13  rev. 

Lathe    No. 

tj.  . 

..Murihett 

3-16 

1-36 

Steel  crank  pin 

6>4 

72 

36  rev. 

Lathe    No. 

n. 

.Mushett 

V4 

1-18 

Steel  crank  pin 

6V4 

32 

18  rev. 

Lathe    No. 

18. 

..Mushett 

y* 

1-32 

Steel  crank  pin 

6 

62 

31  rev. 

Lathe    No. 

It*. 

.Mushett 

^ 

3-64 

Steel  crank  pin 

?>% 

34 

12  rev. 

Lathe    No. 

8.  . 

.Mushett 

3-l« 

1-32 

Steel  crank  pin 

5% 

36 

32  rev. 

M 

cKees    Rocks   Shops. 

8-18--02. 

Having  determined  the  range  of  speed  and  the  maximum 
cuts  to  be  taken  on  each  machine,  the  next  question  to  be 
considered  was  the  amount  of  power  ii  would  require.  Tests 
have  shown  that  the  horse-power  required  depends  practically 
on  the  amount  of  metal  removed  per  minute. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  with  this  as  a  basis,  have 
devised  the  following  formula  for  nnding  the  horse-power 
required  for  a  given  cut: 

H.P=:feed  X  cut  X  cutting  speed  per  minute  in  inches  X 
number  of  cutting  tools  X  a  constant. 

An  extensive  series  of  tests  made  by  them  shows  the  value 
ot  this  constant  to  be  from  .35  to  .5  for  cast  iron  and  from  .45 
to  .7  for  steel,  depending  on  the  hardness  of  tne  material.  F'or 
instance,  considering  the  fourth  case  in  the  above  table  we 
have: 

1/16  X  J^  X  36  X  12  X  1  X  .7  =  4.7   H.P.    (Maximum). 

For  turning  steel  tires  we  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  con- 
stant would  be  1,  since  this  steel  is  very  hard. 

(To  he  continued.) 


The  high-speed  steam  railway  competition,  which  was  in- 
augurated about  a  year  ago  by  the  German  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  has  resulted  in  no  prizes  being  awarded,  five  of 
the  plans  submitted  only  being  given  honorable  mention.  It  is 
now  under  consideration  to  submit  a  closed  competition  be- 
tween the  five  more  successful  engineers  under  specifications 
of  a  more  practical  nature.  In  the  last  year's  competition  it 
was  specified  that  the  steam  locomotives  were  to  be  designed  to 
be  powerful  enough,  and  to  be  capable,  with  the  cars,  of  with- 
standing the  high  speed  of  90  miles  per  hour,  a  train  speed 
which  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  both  here  and  abroad 
to  be  far  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  imposed  by  the  track 
and  road-bed  conditions  of  the  best  railway  lines. 


The  limit  of  high-speed  operation  of  machine  tools  is  not 
determined  by  the  cutting  tools,  or  by  the  ability  of  the  drive 
tc  vary  its  speed  and  pull  the  cut,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the 
stability  of  the  machine  itself.  Machine  tools  have  been  de- 
signed much  too  light  in  the  past  to  withstand  the  duty  im- 
posed by  modern  methods  of  operation,  as  with  the  Novo, 
Taylor-White,  and  other  high-speed  tools  cutting  speeds 
ranging  from  40  to  100  ft.  per  minute  have  been  rendered 
practicable,  whereas  10  to  20  ft.  per  minute  was  formerly  con- 
sidered "good  practice." 
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NEW    TOBK    CEXTBAL    &    HUDSON    BIVEB   IIAILBOAD. 


About  four  years  ago  this  road  began  a  policy  of  building 
heavier  locomotives,  although  its  grades  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
light.  Th€  capacity  has  increased  with  every  new  design  in 
freight  service,  but  the  advance  has  been  very  gradual.  This 
road  rates  its  engines  on  a  percentage  basis,  a  100  per  cent, 
engine  being  one  with  a  drawbar  pull  of  100,000  lbs.  Of 
course,  this  figure  will  never  be  reached  and  the  rating  need 
never  be  disturbed  or  changed.  Early  in  the  year  1901  a  num- 
ber of  2 — 8 — 0  type  engines  were  built  for  this  road  (A.mkki- 
c.\x  En(;inker,  March,  1901.  page  83),  which  were  rated  at 
38.5  per  cent,  on  this  basis.  These  were  designated  Class  G-1. 
and  were  soon  followed  by  Class  G-2  of  the  same  wheel  ar- 
rangement, but  with  the  dimensions  and  weights  given  in  the 
table  which  appeared  in  the  inset  with  the  June,  1902,  num- 
ber of  this  journal.  This  class  is  rated  at  39.1  per  cent.,  and 
66  of  them  are  now  in  service.  These  are  all  two-cylinder 
Schenectady  compounds,  and  are  able  to  haul  4,000  tons  of 
coal  in  trains  of  90  cars  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  with 
help  at  the  heaviest  grades.  They  are '  not  used  between 
Albany  and  New  York.  The  limits  for  trains  on  this  road, 
however,  is  3,000  tons  or  80  cars.  This  design  was  another 
step  toward  heavier  and  more  powerful  engines,  and  as  the 
35-in.  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  Class  G-2  was  considered  the 
limit  for  the  two-cylinder  compound  for  this  road  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  tandem  cylinder  arrangement  offered  the  most 
favorable  opporunity  for  an  increase  in  capacity.  Instead  of 
trying  the  tandem  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  another  of  the 
G-2  class  was  built  exactly  like  the  others,  except  in  the  details 
involved  in  the  use  of  tandem  cylinders.  This  is  known  as 
Class  G-2  A,  and  as  it  is  a  step  toward  a  much  heavier  and 
more  powerful  design  of  this  type  it  is  placed  on  record  here. 
Careful  and  systematic  progress  in  increasing  capacities  of 
locomotives,  particularly  with  new  types  of  this  character,  is 
commendable,  and  the  larger  engines  constituting  the  next 
advance  will  be  more  successful  because  of  the  experience  with 
this  experimental  engine.  The  next  class,  G-4,  will  have  1"6 
and  30  x  30  in.  tandem  cylinders,  and  the  weight  on  driving 
wheels  will  be  about  200,000  lbs. 

The  experimental  engine  is  an  adaptation  of  Class  G-2'  It 
has  the  same  boiler  and  running  gear,  and  the  cylinders  and 
valves  follow  the  plan  of  the  first  Schenectady  design  of  tandem 
compound  for  the  Northern  Pacific  (Amkkuan  Encinkkr.  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  page  271),  the  cylinder  being  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  same  form  of  metallic  sleeve 
is  used  for  the  piston  rod  where  it  passes  througn  the  head  be- 
tween the  nigh  and  low  pressure  cylinders,  and  the  valve  for 
converting  from  compound  to  simple  and  the  reverse  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  earlier  form  operated  by  a  rod  from 
the  cab.  This  valve  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The 
cylinders,  however,  uave  undergone  a  marked  change,  which 
seem^  to  be  a  decided  improvement.  Instead  of  a  double-bar 
frame  at  the  cylinders  a  single  10-in.  slab  is  used  and  the 
stresses  are  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  center  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  center  of  the  frames.  This  permits  of 
avoiding  tortuous  steam  passages  and  the  cylinder  structure 
is  not  weakened,  as  it  has  been  sometimes,  to  provide  for  a 
double-bar  frame.  Furthermore,  the  cylinder  fastenings  may 
be  made  stiffer  and  stronger.  This  appears  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant improvement.  A  number  of  interesting  details  will 
be  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  new  and  heavier  class 
wnich  is  soon  to  be  built. 

Experience  with  this  experimental  engine  has  been  satisfy- 
ing in  every  respect,  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  automatic  lubrication  of  the  piston-rod  sleeve  between 
the  cylinders.  On  the  new  engines  this  will  be  done.  The  indi- 
cator cards  shown  are  interesting  because  they  exhibit  the 
effect   of  the   absence   of   a   receiver   on   the   tandem   engine. 
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About  four  years  aRo  tfiis  road  l)egan  a.  policy  of  building: 
heavier  locomotives,  although  its  grades  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
light.  The  capacity  has  increased  with  e\'ery  new  de^sign  in 
fi eight  service,  but  the  advance  has  been  very  grarlual.  This 
road  rates  its  engines  on  a  percentage  basis,  a  loo  per  cent, 
engine  being  one  with  a  drawbar  pull  <^  1(MV,(W0  Ite.  Of 
course,  this  figure,  wiil  never  be  rea<-hed  and  the  rating  need; 
never  be  disturbed  or  changeil.  Early  in  th<'  year  U*<»1  a  num- 
lier  of  2— S — <•  lype  engiues  were  built  for  this  road  (AMi:in-. 
o.\s  ExtiiNKKi:.  Manh.  IIMM.  page  >*3».  which  wer**  rated  at 
3S.5  per  wnt.  on  this  basis.  These  were  designat«n!  Class  XJ-1.- 
and  were  soon  folIow(><I  by  Class  G'2  of  the  same  wheel  ar-\ 
rangement,  but  with  llu*  dimensions  and  weigias  given  in  the 
table  which  appeared  in  tlie  inset  with  the  June.  iyo2,  num- 
ber of  this  journal.  This  class  is  rated  at  39.1  per  cent.,  and ^ 
€(»  of  them  are  now  in  service.  These  are  all  two-cylinder 
Schenectady  compounds,  and  are  ahh^  to  haul  4.^»oO  tons  of 
<oal  in  trains  of  '.to  cars  between  Uuffalo  and  Albany  with 
help  at  the  heaviest  gra(les.  Th#  ;|UP<er  not  used  between 
Albany  and  New  York.  The  limits  for  trains  on  this  road, 
however,  is  n.ttoo  ton>;  or  So  <ars.  This  (b^ign  was  another 
step  toward  heavier  and  more  powerful  engines,  and  as  the 
35-in.  low-pressure  (yl in der  of  the  Class  G-2  was  considered  the. 
limit  for  the  two-<ylinder  eompouml  for  this  road  itwas  de- 
cided that  the  tandem  cylinder  arraneement  offered  the  most 
favorable  opporunity  for  an  increa.se  in  cayaciiy.  Instead  of 
tryiug  the  tandem  exi)erlment  on  a  large  .scale,  another  of  the 
G-2  class  was  built  exactly  like  the  others,  except  in  the  details 
involve<l  in  the  use  of  tandem  eylin<lers.  Thi.s  is  known  as 
Class  (M*  A,  and  as  it  is  a  .step  toward  a  mu«h  heavier  and 
more  powerful  design  of  this  type  it  is  pla<-ed  on  record  here. 
Careful  and  systematic  progress  in  increasing  «-apacities  of 
lG<oraotives,  particularly  with  new  types  of  this  character,  is 
commendable,  and  the  larger  engines  constilutiug  the  next 
advance  will  be  more  successful  because  of  the  exiM'rienc-e  with 
this  experimental  engine.  Tlie  next  class.  G-4,  will  have  M' 
and  30  X. 30  in.  tandem  c'ylinders,  and  the  weight  on  driving 
wheels  will  be  about  Jito.oiio  lbs. 

The  experiniGutal  engine  is  an  adaptation  of  Class  G-2*  it 
has  the  same  boiler  and.  running  gear,  and  the  cylinders  and 
valves  follow  the  plan  of  the  first  Schene<'tady  design  of  tandem 
icunponnd  for  the  Noriliern  Pacific  ( .\.\iKiii«  .\  \  Kn<.imh!.  Sep- 
tember. 19t>l,  page  L'71».  th«>  cylinder  being  the  same  size  as 
thosv>  of  the  Northern  I'acifii  .  The  same  form  of  metallic  sleeve 
is  used  for  the  piston  rod  where  it  passes  througn  the  head  be- 
tween the  nigh  and  low  pressure  cylinde^rs.  ancl  the  valve  for 
converting  from  compound  to  simple  and  the  reverse  is  the 
same  in  princiide  as  the  earlier  form  oi)erated  by  a  rod  from 
the  cab.  This  valve  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The 
cylinders,  however,  nave  undergone  a  marked  change,  which 
seems?  to  be  a  clecided  improveuiein.  Instead  of  a  dotible-bar 
fiame  at  the  cylinders  a  single  Itt-in.  slab  is  used  and  the 
stresses  are  brought  as  nearly  as  possil»le  from  the  «'enter  of 
the  cylinder  to  U>e  centc^r  of  the  frames.  This  permits  of 
avoiding  tortuous  steam  passages  and  the  cylinder  structure 
is  not  weaUetied,  as  il  has  been  s;»nietimes.  to  provide  lor  a 
double-bar  frame.  Furthermore,  the  cylinder  fastenings  may 
be  made  stiffer  and  stronger.  This  appears  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant improvement.  .A  number  of  interesting  details  will 
be  brought  out  in  counectiou  with -the  new  and  heavier  class 
wnieh  is  soon  to  be  built.  -:  \."-  ;  ■■  ^  ' ":  '  ^x  ■  :'^'- -■"'-'  ^ 
-Experience  with  this  experimental  engine  has  been  satisfy- 
ing in  every  respect,  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  automatic*  lubrication  of  the  piston-rod  sleeve  between 
the  cylinders.  On  the  new  engines  this  will  l)e  done.  The  indi- 
cator cards  shown  are  interesting  because  they  exhibit  the 
effect   of   the   al)sence  of  a   receiver   on   the  tandem    engine.. 
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They  are  presented  in  comparison  with  cards  from  one  of 
the  It-2  class. 

For  convenience  in  comparison  the  following  ratios  have 
been  worked  out  for  the  experimental  engine: 


Heating  surface     _      3,480 
Volume  H.  P.  cylinders  ~       0~ 

Adhesive  weight      _  172,500 
"Heating  surface      ~     3,480 

Adhesive  weigh^  _  172,500 
Tractiveeffort"  ~  39.100 
Tractive  effort  _  39.100 
Heating  surface  ""  3,480 
Heating  surface  3,480 

=  ~50:3^ 


Grate  area 
Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers 


611 


=  49.57 


=      4.4 


=    11.2 


=       69 


=  707 


Heating  surface 

Last  summer  a  series  of  test  runs  were  made  in  freight  ser- 
vice to  compare  one  of  the  cross  compounds  with  the  tandem, 
the  engines  being  alike  except  for  the  system  of  compounding. 
In  the  accompanying  record  No.  2399  is  the  tandem  and  No. 
2374  the  cross-compound.  Helper  engines  were  used  out  of 
DeWitt  and  on  other  grades.     Five  water  stops   were  made 
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FRAME  COXSTRUCTION    AT  CYLIXDEKS. 


on  each  trip.  Water  meters  were  used  to  record  the  amount 
of  water  used.  Finely  broken  bituminous  coal  was  used  and 
the  same  quality  was  used  for  both  engines.  It  was  weighed 
on  platform  scales  at  both  terminals.  Both  engines  had  the 
same  size  exhaust  nozzle,  5^4  ins.  The  boiler  performance  of 
the  tandem  was  lightly  better  than  that  of  the  cross-compound, 
but  the  coal  record  per  ton-mile  was  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
cross-compound;  the  difference,  however  was  not  sufficient 
to  be  of  importance.  Indicator  cards  are  shown  for  both  of 
the  engines. 


ROAD  TEST  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  NOS.  2399  AND  2374-MOHAWK  DIVISION.    FREIGHT  SERVICE 

Date. 

July  -29,  02 

i 
2399 

Trip. 

DeWitt  to  West  Albany 

• 

c 

72 

«4  B       a 

III  is   §   %%i 

139     3217  44716J  .0429 

.1     riit^-i 
^  !•&  f.5  w^.r^H'^.'S^. 

.3093     19  79138340   7.21       8.4 

S;    Average 
^=    Steam 
"    Pressure. 

g    Aver.  Temp. 
Feed-Water, 
Degrees. 

11 

brt.mln 
11    53 

a 

i1 

hra.mln. 
2    W 

%  W 

bra.mla. 
9    40       14.4 

.OS 

12 

1  i| 

39.1 

July  31.  '02  J399  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 

/79 

■|    1 

139 
62 

3229 
60 

45.3451  .0459 

.3158     20840  143210   6.87       8.23 

184     72.5 

11 

7 

1    51 

9 

16       15.4 

9 

44.7 

Average . 
Aug.  4.  02 
Aug.  6.  '02 

•2.S99  neWitt  to  West  Albany 
■in\  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 
2374  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 

74 
76 
80 

ho' 

139 

.  3231  449i07    0444 
3'.'21  449.140   0431 
3136  435904  .i434 

.3166     .;n009 141877    7.04       8.36 
.30.T6     19496  .37400   8.05       8.5 
.3092     18930134784    7.12       8  7 

183       67.5 
189     71.86 
177     71.3 

12 
12 
12 

26 

3 

30 

2    24 
2    37 
2    43 

10 
9 
8 

2        14.08 
26       14.9 
47       15.8 

11 

17 
10 

42.9 
41.2 
43.2 

Aug.  8.  '02 

2374  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 

/65 
1    1 

139 
15 

3165 

58 

140805  .0436 

.3185     :9230 140400    7. SO       8.39 

178.3   67 

12 

34 

2    54 

9 

40       14.4 

15 

37.4 

Average  .. 

2374  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 

74 

.  3173  441565    C435 

.3111      19219  1375^8    7.16       8.53 

181.4    70 

12 

32 

a    45 

9 

18       15.0 

14 

40.8 

SUMMARY.    AVERAGE  RESULTS. 

2399  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 
»374  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 
ce  \ 

'"f 

74 
74 

.  3«l  449107    .0444 
.  3173  441.'>«5    .0435 

1.7%    2.0?i 

.3166     20009141877   7.04       8.36 
.3111      19230  137628    7.16       8.53 

1.7%'    3.8%    3.1%    1.7%      2.0% 

r 

183       67.5 
181.4    70 

0.87%    3.7% 

12    26 
12    3J 

0.8% 

2    24 
2    45 

14.6% 

10 
9 

8.9 

2        14.08 
18       15.03 

%          6.7% 

11 
14 

2.7% 

42  9 

406 

%  Differ.n 
Based    < 
2S39 

5.3% 





NO.  23 

74— CROSS  COMPOUND. 

— ^-- 

Card 
No. 

Ttain 
u   D  M             Velocity, 
K.  P.M.           Miles  per 

Hour. 

Reverse 
Lever 
Notch. 

Throttl 

M. 

Rnilpr           .— 

E.P. 

-N       < 

I.  H.  P. 

*•          Pressure.             H.  P. 
Average. 

L.  P. 
Average. 

H.  P. 

L.P. 

Total. 

V 

11 

42                         7.93 

48                         9.06 

HI                         23.43 

S 

5 

17 

Fall 
Full 
FqU 

165                     139 
195                     144  8 
175                      53.2 

58.65 
S3.6 

408.65 

486.5 

461.76 

402.6 

331.85 

579.5 

811.25 

818.35 

1041.25 

Freight  service,  August  8.  1902. 
DeWitt  to  West  Albany,  139  miles. 
Time  on  road,  12  h.  30  m. 
Time  standing.  2  h.  43  m. 


Actual  running  time.  8  b.  47  m. 
Average  speed,   15.8  m.  p.   h. 
Number  of  cars,  80. 
W^elght  of  train,  3,136  tons. 


*Cards  1  and  3  taken  with  engine  working  simple. 


Card 
No. 


10 


14 


R.  P.  M. 


n 

108 


72 


Train 
Velocity, 
Miles  per 

Hour. 


13.60 
20.41 


NO.  2399— TANDEM  COMPOUND. 

M.  E.  P. 


Reverse 
Lever 
Notch. 


10 
19 


Throttle. 


Full 
Full 


Boiler 
Pressure. 


191 

180 


Left  Cylinders. 


I.  H.  P. 

A 


Left  Cylinders. 


H.P. 
Average. 

196 

84.2 


L.  P. 
Average. 

43 

24.5 


H.  P. 

Average. 

969.75 
270.4 


L.P. 
Average. 

326.55 

278.7 


Card  Taken  from  Te.^t  of  July  31.  1902. 

12.96  14  Full  194 

Freight  service,  July  29.  1902. 
DeWitt  to  West  Albany.  139  miles. 
Time  on  road,  11  h.  53  m. 
Time  standing,  2  b.  13  m. 


Engine  Working  with  "Starting"  Valve  Open. 

82.2  49.1  133.15  371.61 

Actual  running  time.  9  h.  40  m. 
Average  speed,  14.4  m.  p.  h. 
Number  of  cars,  72. 
Weight  of  train,  3,217  tons. 


Total. 

595.80 
549.1 


SM.76 


ToUI 
I.  H.  P. 


1190.60 
1098.2 


1009.95 


RiL,  1903. 
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SBXJTION     THBOUGH     STAKIU^G    VALIHE^., 


Experimental  Tandem  Compound  Freight  Locomotlye. 

2 — 8 — 0  Type. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 


General  Dimensions. 


•  A  •  b-  k-«'^*.*  -• 
*'•  •  •  '•. "•.  •'>  ^ 
"  ••     •    •-•■'•   «    ft  ' 


4  ft.  81,^  ins. 

.  Bituminous  coal 

200.000   lbs. 

172.500  lbs. 

308,000  lbs. 

17  ft. 

17  ft. 

26  ft.  3  ins. 

54  ft.  3  ins. 


)   ••'««*^f'««i 


Gauge  

Fuel    

Weight  In  working  order 

Weight  on  drivers 

Weight  engine  and  tendar  in  working  order. 
Wheel  base,  driving....,.,.,...,......,... 

Wheel  base,  rigid i . ;,  * .. . . ,. . .  .\ . . 

Wheel  base,  total 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 

Stroke  of  piston , i. ..  i ; . .  . . 

Horizontal  thicluiess  of  piston v  .;.....  . 

Diameter  of  piston  rod High-pressure,  3  ins. 

Kind  of  piston  packing , 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing 

Valves. ; 

Kind  of  slide  valves 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves 

Steam  lap  of  slide  valves «.»i. 

Exhaust  clearance  of  slide  valves 

High-pressure,  Une  and  line ;    low-pressure,   %   In. 

Lead  of  valves  In  full  gear Line  and  line 

Kind  of  valve-stem   packing / ,..,.,..  Metallic 

Wheels.  Etc.  ':     " 

Number  of  driving  wheels 8 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 63  ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheels,  centers Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire 3  Vi    ins. 

Driving-box   material Cast   steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  ariving  journals 

Main.  9 >,/(>  ins.  diameter;    others,  9  Ins.  diameter  x  12  Ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals 

71/j   X  514    ins.;    614   ins.  diameter  x  6  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side  rod  crankpin  journals 

5  ins.  diameter  x  33^.    ins. 

Engine  truck,  kind Two  wheel,  swing-bolster 

Engine  truck,  journals 6^   ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine-truck  wheels.  . .  .:>.. v*..;,...^*... 33  ins. 


t-».«:'-^._*.ft»-».«'»   •   •-• 


15  and  28  ins. 

,  .  .  ..,..  i.;,. .  .  .  34   ins. 

.  .  .* ,  .■,.'.  .5Vi    ins. 

low-pressure,  4  ins. 

Plain  rings 

,^.,.^j.,»,.  .Metallic 

,.....,...  .Piston  type 
i,.».;t.\.  in. 


,'.".':    Boiler. 

Style .Straight,  with  wide  firebox 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring.  . .  .■..-: ;  .  w''.U 72  "^    ins. 

Working   pressure 210    lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox 

25-32,  J^,  13-16.  1.  %  In. 

Firebox,  length  . '.V.;^,;'.  .;iCi.*.>-. . ; , 96%    ins. 

Firebox,   width    . .  . '.  / .  .  Vii-..^.; .  i 75%    ins. 

Firebox,  depth .;.,,.>;..'...  .,.»...  Front,  73  ins. ;    back,  63  ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness 

Sides,  5-16  in. ;   back,  %  in. ;    crown,  %  in. ;    tube  sheet.  ^  In. 
Firebox,  water  space 4   ins.   and  5  in.<. 

front,  314   Jns-  and  5%  Ins.  sides,  3U_,    ins.  and  4^^    ins.  back 

Firebox,  crown  staying Radial  stays,  1  Vt«  in.  diameter 

Firebox,  staybolts    ....,...,.,»., ..v. 1  in.  diameter 

Tubes,  material  and  gauge ..^  i.iV.i^*-,!.*:.,  . .  .Iron,  12  B.  W.  G. 

Tubes,   number 396 

Tubes,  diameter 2  Ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets (16  ft  )   192  Ins. 

Fire  brick,  supported  on Water  tubes 

Heating  surface,  tubes , 3.298.08   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  water  tubes 27.09  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox ,.,...  155.40  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total.  ..>.,....,,.>.;,<>...«.. »..fi^k. >i.. 3,480.57  sq.  ft 

Grate   surface .i>.«-«<»  •'•«»■•'■»'••♦•'•.••••■'■•••  ••  ••50.32    sq.    ft. 

Exhaust    pipes    , .  , » ....  v^  w  ii. Single 

Exhaust  nozzles  .....  .^'.:'; .  ^-, ,.,,,..  .5  ins.,  5^   ins.,  5%   ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,  inside  diameter.  Z^.  ;.'.•",•. „..:,-.> 18  ins. 

Smokestack,  top  above  rail.  .  .•.; .  .:. .  *  . .  ,'.i.  i^-.-: 14  ft.  9  ins. 

Boiler  supplied  by .,-.■.... Two  Injectors,  No.  10 


.-'■.■.:"•.■: '^Tender. 

oryie    .••.•..■.*■•.,  •^.^  *.•  ,  •  •*«.'*  ■..•>•....••.....■........•  .0— wneei 

Weight,  empty .\, ',■.'.<-..■.,,.;..-■.._.,..,...,  ji,..  ...44,750    lbs. 

Wheels,  number   .  ......••'.'. .  a^..  .  ,> •>  >  m ,.•«>  ,'•  v.»w>.,  > ^^^i:. 8 

Wheels,  diameter '..".'.  .^  ..  .....■;... 33   ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length .,%;-..,. 5  ins.  diameter  x  9  ins. 

Wheel  base ►^..j.^i 16  ft.  6>^   ins. 

Tender  frame    ji  i\.  ...J...  ,:.>...,..'; -i,,  ...  10-in.   steel   channels 

Tender  trucks ; . .' . '. .  .  ..  . ... . .  .  I Fox  pressed  steel 

Water  capacity    ...  .V. . i. . ; 5  000  U.  S.   gallons 

Coal  capacity   .  . . . . : 10  tons 

Brake — Westlnghouse-Amerlcan    Combined    on    all    drivers     on 

tender  and  for  train.      9M!-in.  1..  H.  air  pump.     Two 

main  reservoirs,   16  x  126  ins. 


Ho.  1  H.  P. 


No.  1  L.  P. 


10  UP. 


No.  14  H  P. 


INDICATOR    CARDS     FROM     CROSS-COMPOUSB    AND    TAXDKM      t/>rOMOTm!S. 


Purdue  University  has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  liberal 
-i'eatment  at  the  hands  of  its  State  legislature,  just  adjourned. 
'•y  an  amendment  to  a  previously  existing  law,  the  income  of 
•be  university  has  been  increased  from  a  twentieth  of  a  mill 
'0  a  tenth  of  a  mill  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  State. 
The  increase  is  about  $65,000,  which  brings  the  university's 
annual  income  from  all  sources  considerably  above  $200,000. 
The  legislature  also  made  specific  appropriations  amounting 
•n  round  numbers  to  $150,000,  out  of  which  is  to  be  provided 


a  central  heating  plant  and  a  building  for  the  department  of 

physics. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  crossing  Long  Island  Sound  by  the  way 
of  the  Hell  Gate  channel  and  Ward's  and  Randall's  Islands,  bo 
as  to  give  its  recently  acquired  Long  Island  system  connection 
with  the  N.  Y.  C.  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroads  reaching 
the  New  England  States. 
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POWER     TEST    OF 


AN    ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN 
SHAPER. 


Cincinnati  Shaver  Company. 


A  very  important  advantage  is  gained  from  the  individual- 
drive  method  of  electrically  operating  machine  tools  by  reason 
of  the  facility  offered  for  easily  and  accurately  measuring, 
electrically,  the  power  required  for  various  machining  opera- 
tions. The  expenditures  of  power  required  for  all  varia- 
ations  in  cuts  and  feeds  may  be  readily  determined  as  volt- 
meter, and  ammeter  readings  can  be  taken  of  the  current  de- 
manded by  the  motor  while  the  cut  is  under  way. 

An  interesting  power  test  was  recently  made  in  this  way  by 
the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  upon  a  large 


besides  the  usual  gibbing  of  the  saddle  to  the  front  side  of  the 
bed  there  is  also  a  taper  gib  underneath  the  saddle  bearing 
against  the  front  edge  of  the  baclc  member  of  the  bed,  thus 
dividing  the  thrust  between  the  two  top  members  of  the  bed  in- 
stead of  concentrating  it  at  the  front  edge. 

The  object  of  the  test  was  to  determine  by  the  above  men- 
tioned electrical  method  the  actual  amount  of  power  required 
for  driving  the  machine  during  a  machining  operation  in 
which  the  feeding  ratio  only  was  varied  regularly.  The  work 
machined  during  the  test  was  a  piece  of  cast  iron  of  close 
grain,  but  of  medium  hardness.  A  uniform  depth  of  cut  was 
used  throughout,  the  feed  being  varied  by  1-16  in.  in  the  dif- 
ferent tests. 

The  motor  operated  at  a  speed  of  1,050  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, while  the  ram  was  geared  to  travel  at  a  rate  of  20  ft.  per 
minute  on  the  forward  stroke  and  of  65  ft.  per  minute  on  the 


36-INCH  nOUBLE-HEAD  MOTOR-DRIVEN    TRAVERSE    SHAPER.— CINCINNATI    SHAPER  CO. 

I'SKD    IS    THK    POWKH    TEST    WITH    VARIOUS    FEEDS. 


double-head  motor-driven  traverse  shaper,  which  had  been 
arranged  especially  for  motor  driving  by  the  application 
of  an  independent  motor  for  the  drive  of  each  head.  The  ac- 
companying engraving  presents  a  general  view  of  this  tool 
thus  equipped,  the  motors  used  for  the  two  drives  being  each 
of  the  constant-speed  type.  Both  motors  were  of  5-h.p.  capac- 
ity, made  by  Jantz  &  Leist,  of  Cincinnati,  and  arranged  to 
operate  upon  a  500-volt,  ^;irect-current  circuit.  They  are  each 
mounted  upon  an  indepe?,'.<ent  base  at  the  end  of  the  machine, 
which  carries  a  strong,  lattice-braced  steel  superstructure  for 
the  support  of  the  countfrshaft. 

Each  motor  is  belted  direct  to  its  countershaft  through  a 
pair  of  four-step  cone  pulleys,  from  which  countershaft  are 
run  the  two  belts  necessary  for  the  slow  forward  and  the  quick 
return  motions  for  the  ram.  The  control  of  each  motor  is 
through  a  knife  switch  and  a  starting  rheostat,  located  upon 
the  end  of  the  shaper's  bed  and  protected  from  metal  chips 
and  dirt  by  hood. 

This  shaper  is  of  a  new  design,  each  ram  of  the  tool  having 
a  stroke  of  36  ins.  and  independently  driven  through  steel 
gearing  and  racks  of  extra  strength.  A  notable  feature  is  the 
doublegibbed  arrangement  of  staying  the  ram  saddles  to  the 
bed,  in  order  to  properly  resist  the  stress  due  to  the  very  heavy 
cuts  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  new  high  duty  tool  steels: 


return  stroke.  Voltmeter  and  ammeter  readings  were  taken 
while  the  tool  was  cutting,  fifteen  or  twenty  readings  being 
taken  for  each  rate  of  feed,  and  from  these  results  averages 
were  calculated,  which  were  considered  to  represent  very 
closely  the  result  of  the  uniform  conditions  for  each  rate.  This 
was  particularly  necessary  because  the  voltage  of  the  motor 
supply  current  varied  from  480  to  550.  From  these  average 
values  of  the  voltage  and  current,  the  power  used  by  the  motor 
was  calculated  in  horse-power,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 

POWER     REQUTRED     AT     THE     MOTOP. 

Motor,     running    light,    driving    countershaft    and    pulleys    on 

machine,    only     1.66-H.P. 

Gross    power    required    to    drive    the    machine    running    light, 

during  forward  motion    of   ram 2.38-H.P. 

Net   useless  power  absorbed  by   forward   motion   of  ram   at  ap- 
proximately   20-ft.    per   minute 72-H.P. 

Gross   power   required  to   drive   the   machine   running   light,   at 

instant   of   reverse   of   ram 7.71-H.P. 

Net   useless   power  absorbed   during   reverse  motion   of  ram   at 

approximately    65-ft.    per    minute 6.05-H.P. 

Power    required    at    the   motor   with    the   tool   cutting   at   the   constant 

depth   of  29-32-in.,   but   with   varying  feeas : 

For   a    feed    of   3-64-in. — gross 5.52-H.P. 

For   a    feed   of   3-(>4-in. — net 3.14-H.P. 

For  a   feed   of  4-64-in. — gross 6.11-H.P. 

For   a    feed   of   4-64-in. — net 3.73-H.P. 

For  a  feed   of  ,5-64-in. — gross 7.14-H.P. 

For   a   feed    of    5-64-in. — net 4.76-H.P. 

For  a  feed  of   6-64-in. — gross 8.61-H.P. 

For   a   feed   of   6-64-in. — net 6.23-H.P. 
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The  actual  proportions  of  the  cut  taken  by  the  tool  during 
;he  tests  is  indicated  by  the  sketch  above  the  accompanying 
aiagram  at  the  right;  the  depth  of  cut  was  maintained 
(onstant  at  29-32-in.  throughout  the  tests.  The  diagram  is 
arranged  to  present  graphically  the  relation  of  the  increase  oJ 
power  demanded  by  the  motor  to  the  increase  of  cut  due  to 
the  increased  rate  of  feed.  The  four  full  vertical  lines 
at  the  middle  are  drawn  to  a  scale  to  represent  the 
net  power  required  at  the  tool  with  the  various  feeds, 
the  percentage  of  increase  of  power  required  in  each  case  over 
that  demanded  for  the  previous  feed  being  indicated  at  the 
top  of  each  line.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  variation  in  the 
power  required  becomes  much  greater  as  the  feed  grows 
heavier  and  more  metal  is  removed  per  stroke;  this  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  increased  size  of  chip  and  its  attendant 
difficulty  of  breaking  up.  Power  values  based  upon  the  law  of 
variation  established  in  the  actual  diagram  have  been  assumed 
and  corresponding  lines  drawn  for  four  other  feeds  (the  dotted 
lines),  which  indicates  what  may  be  expected  with  feeds  oi 
1-64,  2-64,  7-64  and  8-64-in.,  respectively,  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

These  tests  were  not  carried  out  as  far  as  was  desired,  but 
the  results  are  useful  in  that  they  indicate  what  may  be  ex- 
pected within  certain  limits  during  a  machining  operation 
under  certain  definite  conditions.  It  will  indicate  lines  along 
which  further  investigations  of  this  nature  may  be  carried  to 
very  good  advantage,  not  only  for  the  designers,  but  also  for 
the  users  of  machine  tools. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  information  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Steen,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company,  by  whom  these  tests  were 
made.  r 
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l)IA(iRAM    OF   IMmKR   RKQl  IRKP    WITH   VARYIX<;    CI'TS. 


NEW    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Pen.nsvlvania  Links  West  of  Fittsbiri;. 


4-4-2  TYPE. 


Class  E  2  a  (Pennsylvania  Classification). 


In  general  appearance  this  locomotive  resembles  the  Class 
E  2  (American  Engineer,  June,  1902,  page  188),  except  that 
the  steam  dome  and  sand  box  are  separate.  Many  of  the  de- 
tails of  construction  are  changed,  and  the  engravings  are 
selected  with  a  view  of  illustrating  these.  By  comparing  the 
lists  of  dimensions  the  boilers  are  seen  to  be  almost  Identical 
in  capacity  and  construction.  I'en  locomotives  have  piston 
valves  with  inside  admission  and  airect  valve  motion,  while 
twenty-two  have  Richardson  valves.  The  engravings  show  the 
construction  of  both. 

The  frames  are  specially  interesting,  in  that  they  are  widened 
at  the  jaws  in  order  to  secure  lateral  strength.    This  feature 


is  clearly  shown  in  the  engravings.  In  front  of  the  splices 
the  frames  are  4  x  8  in.  in  section,  and  at  the  cylinders  4V2  x  7 
in.  At  the  driving  wheels  the  section  it  SVi  x3  in.  Frequent 
cross  braces  stiffen  the  frames  laterally.  These  are  shown  in 
the  side  elevation.  At  the  front  ends  of  the  frames  are  large 
cast  steel  gusset  braces.  The  engravings  are  worthy  of  careful 
study  which  will  reveal  many  interesting  features,  such  as  the 
ample  steam  passages  in  the  cylinder  saddles,  which  space 
limits  do  not  permit  of  discussion   in   detail. 

In  the  absence  of  actual  data  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
this  new  passenger  locomotive  will  do,  but  it  seems  fair  to 
expect  it  to  handle  such  a  train  as  that  of  the  Michigan 
Central  recorded  on  page  33  of  our  January  issue.  That  train 
weighed  731.19  tons,  and  was  hauled  at  a  speed  of  55.8  mihs 
per  hour.    The  locomotives  are  compared  as  follows: 

Locomotives. 
Penna 

Weight   in   working  order 176.600  lbs 

Weight   on   drivers ..,.,.>>* . 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender,  .^j. ;'. ; ;i . >v 
Maximum    tractive    power.  ..  .yy,. ....  . 

Adhe.sive  weight  •-•■•.":• 


109.000  lbs. 

311.100  lbs. 

23.755  lbs. 


Tractive  effort 
Heating    surface    .,., 
Grate    area     ..v.  .i".v 


4.56 

2.639  sq.  ft. 
55.5  sq.  ft. 


M.  C. 

176.O0O  lb- 
95  (»oi»  lbs. 

286..50<i  lbs. 
24.700  lbs. 


4.29 

3.521  sq.  ft. 
.50.3  sq.  ft. 


PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE,   4—4—2  TYPE.— PENNSYLVANIA   LINES. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLASS   E   2   a.  ■ . ., 
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POWER     TEST    OF    AN    ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN 

y...  V-  ..,...,:  SHAPER.     •    ..  •    .  r-'.- 


tJjf^^ifti* ^  ATR  ih  I  ii*BS  r<  • 


MfWV, 


'.'A;  Very   iiii|Miii:ini    a<lv:iril;mr   is  ^aii.cd   liimi   ihf   imli  vitliial 
•lrrV»»  iiu'ihoil  of  .'li-itrivjillv  oiM-ralini;  rnachiiif  to«»ls  by  reason 
t»r   fh^^-fa«4Nil..>-    olTiitMl    lor    rasily    :miiI    a»<iiiahly    m<asiirin>;. 
fit  I  Irirally.   llir   |>o\\vi    i<'<niii«'(|   tor   vaiioiis   iiiacliiiiiiii;  opera- 
tions.      The    •■\p<ii(liliii»'s    o(     |Mi\vii-     ri't|njic(|     to!-    all     varia 

-sittoiiM  til  <tiis  aiKt  r<><'<|s  iiia\  Ite  nailiiy  lieiciiniiiod  as  voU 
ntelri-.  aiiil  aiiiiiii-i<>r  readiiiiAs  i  an  lie  i:iken  oi  ilie  cniient  de 
JHaniled  by  ilie  nn)l«ir  while  the  mi   is  nnder  way.       ,  ,    .-. 

Ah   inieitsiint;  power  lesi    was  reienlly   made  in  this  way  by 
fhV  ('ineiniiati  Shapet  (>»inj>aiiy,  rineinnaii.  (Hiio.  upon  a  laij;e 


besides  111.'  usual  f;ibl)iii>;  ot  liie  sadille  lo  i  he  Ironl  side  of  tin- 
lied  there  is  also  a  lapei'  ^ib  uiidi'rne;iih  tho  saddle  beariiiK 
af^ainsl  the  front,  edne  of  the  barU  nieinlier  of  the  bed,  thus 
dividinu;  the  llinisl  belweeii  the  two  lop  inenibeis  of  tiie  Ited  iih 
stead  of  eoiiienl  ral  iiiK  il  at  the  fronl  ed.t?e. '  .•  /*'^'-^ ':>-■  ■■..•■ 
The  objeri  ol  the  list  Was  lo  deteriniiw  by  tli«'  above  men- 
lioned  eleii  liial  nieihol  the  aetnal  ainoiint  of  power  r<'<piired 
lor  drivini;  Ilie  niaehine  dining  a  inaihiniiiK  operation  in 
wiiii  II  ilii  leedinu  ratio  oiil>  was  varied  rej;iilari>.  The  work 
inaehiiie.l  during;  the  hsi  was  a  pie<<'  of  cast  iron  of  elose 
i;rain.  but  of  niedinni  hardness.  .\  nnifinin  depth  of  eiit  was 
used  ihroiijihoiil.  the  lee»l  lieinj;  varied  by  l-ltJ  in.  in  the  dlf- 
lerenl  tests.  \[:-liJ''V'"]'^\  y;--  ■■'.■■■■.". '}:''-'  :V^':;.'V-"-^^V;  \ '■'■'.  ^;.v--  Cr 
,  ;  Tlie  motor  operated  ai  a  speed  of  l.or.n  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, while  the  rain  was  Jieared  lo  navel  at  a  rale  of  2<i  ft.  per 
Mii'Hite  on  tilt-  forwiird  stjoUe  :iii<i  of  (iri  ft.  per  niiniile  on  the' 


.**;.■ 


;i:  1>CCH    i>()l  MLK  IIKAli    \1(  •  r(»lMiKl\i:.\      IK.WKUSK    SII.M'KK.      ri  .NCI  .\N.\  11     SII.\IM:1:   CO. 

••.■;'.••■■'•■-■■  1\'*  KV  •■;•,;.'.  i:-- '■•■-.  ■"."■.;^.«,t»Ki>  In'   fiiK.  !■«>«>•>;  .tksi    wmh   v.xiam  s.  V+:iii>*«.:/,. ■..•.•.  •■'.,'     ..     ■.    •■■ 


iIo^rHJe-jH'ad  hioioi'ilrivon  iravetsi>  shaper.  whiih  had  been 
arnmaed  esp«'<ian\  for  inoior  drivint;  by  ilie  appliiation 
of  an  intlepetideiii  motor  for  the  iliive  of  eaeh  head.  The  ai 
.«H>.mpanyinii  e.nfii'^i^iiiJ?  P'"<''»«'n'^  :i  i;eiieral  vi»\v  of  this  tool 
ihiis  •Hiuipp»Hl.  ihivnVotors  used  loi'  the  I  wo  drives  bein.u  eaih 
»jf  the  <  «>nstant  .<peed  type.  Uoili  motors  were  of  .">h.p.  capae 
.  :ity.  maele  by  Jant?^  &.  l-oisi.  o(  fiiit  innai  i.  and  arran.ued  \o 
«>|>ei*ntt»  tipoiK  a  r»'«0-vuit;  ',-iivet-<nri-t<nt  eireiiir.  They  are  eai  h 
nuMiHte«l  tjpmi  an  indojH'.  'eiii  base  ai  ilu>  <  lul  of  the  !naeiiin«'. 
wliiih  tarries  a  >Jtroi»i;.  'nilie»>brai  ed  sleel  supersi  lUi  i  iii-e  for 
the  support   of  the  eount«  rshafl. 

■  Kaeli  motor  is  helled  tiireet  to  its  « oiiiiterslKUt  throuuh  a 
pair  of  foitr-st^ep  .rOttc>  jnjJIeys.  from  wiiiili  » ouiitershaft  are 
•  run  tile  two  Ih^lts  nt'eessaty  for  ilie  slow  forward  and  tlie  quicU 
-rerurn  moiions  for  the  rani.  The  eontud  of  emit  motor  is 
,thri>uj;h  a  knife  swinh  and  a  start ini;  rheostat,  huateii  upon 
"jtW"  »«ti«l  of  ftlit^  shaper's  ht'tl  'dn»l-  proteeted    from    m»  tal    ehips 

•■^'a,^]Ml^il^w•t■■■^»y■.■ftoo<L,'•;•^..  ;\;'^  r'W''-;-..;/ ■■-..:■'.■.'"•  ^  ''•."■•■; '  '■■■■: 

■:      Tliis  jilmper  ts  of  a  liewdesiun.  each  ram  of  the  tool  h.lvinc: 

.a  stroke   of   :;«;    ins.    and    ind«  pemlemly    driven    thr(nit;h    steel 

■Krarins  and  iiH Us  of  «'Xti-a  strength.     A  notable  feature  is  the 

«loiil»l*»->iiM"'d  arra"»:«'nient  of  staying  the  ram  sad<ih's  to  the 

bi  d.  itrorder  to  jvroperly  resist  the  stress  due  to  the  very  heavy 

.lilts  rt'SiiltiWK  from  the  use  ot  the  new  liij;h  d.nty  tool  sie.els?: 


rtiurn  stroke.      Vottmetei-  and  ammeter   leadinss   were  taken 
while    till'   tool    was   cutliiii;.    lifteeii    or   iweiity    readings   being 
taken  for  eat  h    rate  of  teed,  and   fi(un   these   results  averages^ 
were    caltulated.    whiih    were    considered    lo    rej)resent    very 
1  Iosel>  the  result  of  the  iiiiifoiin  conditions  for  eadi  rate.   This/ 
was    pan  i(  ularly    ne«-cssary    because   the   voltage   of   the   motor 
siipjily   ciineiit    varied    from    Iso   to   ."..",o,      Krom   these  average 
values  of  the  voltage  and  riitieiii.  ilie  power  use*}  by  tlic  motor., 
was  calruiaied    in    horsepower,   as   indieateij    in    tjie   following 
table:  .    .  .  _.     .  j.._.;    .-.-.   .;;.,■..•..;.,;.-■/    •.-•.■,:,  -v.. ••■■    •■     ■ 

■•    •        ,^  ;^:v  •  :^j^nykR    nj:<fiM«i%i>   AX   Tn^^.    Mf>Toti,     :'"  ./"^'•.V     .     ^i!    ■ 

Miitiir.     riiiiniiiK     llulii.    iliiviiit:    c<>Mi»lfr>l<:ifi     iiiul     i>iillc.v.'~    oti 

iiiai  iiliii'.    oiUy     '.  .' 1  .•!•!- II. P. : 

(Irci--    iiow.r     n<|iijriil    in    <lriv.>    !h»>    iiiixliiiio    niiininK    liKht. 

iliiriiii;    lorvvjtrd   nun  inn    ni'   rani.  .  .'.  .  .' 2.3S-H.P.; 

.Net    titx'l.-.-i-.   |i«iwir  alisiHliciI    liy    fnrwai'il    tixituiii   nf   rain    at    ap- 

Iiro.xiiiiati'ly    I'n-i'i.    pfi-    iiiiiuiit '. 7i:-H.P.' 

i;n>ss   i.ow.r    ii'nuircd  lo   drivo   thv   tjHUchiiif    rniininK    lii;ht.   at 

in-iant    iif    ri'V«f.-c   of    ram.  .  -,  ..!'. 7.71 -II. P.  ■ 

.\i'i    ii-«'l«'^-   luiwtT  al>>t>rt>«-<t   (lurlnji  'iivors*'  motion   ot  rani    at 

ap|>M>xiTnai<'ly    c,.-,.it      \ut    iniiinic.  .  ...  .  .  ........;,...  .  .G.05-H.P.;. 

PiiwiT    rciiuiri'ii    ai    tlic    innlor    with    tli«>   toiil   ciittiii)!    at  ■tli*'.  ^•on^?tant'. 
<lc|)tli    iif   "Jii-'iL*- ill.,    tun    with    varying   icctjs ; 

for    a    fccil    III"   .'.  i;i-iii.      Kr<is.<.  ..,,......., ..,.....'.  ,.h.r.2-H.I'.t 

Kor   a    f.c.l   ..I    ::i;»-in.  -lu't ..  ..\.,j';;.i./.'.  .:,v  ...■■.'.......-.■.;.-.  >.':i.tl-n. P., 

l-'.ir  a    I'll!   of    l-i;t-ili.-f;ror»»«.  .,..>;.  .'; .  ..■':.■;..,,,•. .-.  •;  .  ,.:ii.- ....  ,»i.1  l-Il.P.  •. 

Kor  a    fi't-d   oi    1-iM-iii.-    uoi. : ..,  .iv."  • -"v  ;  : .- ^v.  1  ;•.- .";;x,:. ; ;. .  .:.3.7:{-H.P...' 
I'or  a    feci    of  ."i-»:i-in.  -  Rrossi.  ....•.,..•..,....-..•,.".  ...'.y  ...'^  i,.- ..7.1 4-H.t*.-- 

I'or    a    fi'cfl    of    ."-<;4-in.    -nt^  .  :.,:  .1  v.,,;,jy::.\\\;  Ji  .S.;.  ;..\.  .  .  ^4.'iOA\.V..' 
I'or   a    iVid  of   *;-«W-iii.-   sross.  .  ^^ -.;./>  Vv..  •..' J.  .  .'.i.,';.v,.-,..  .S.til-H.P. 
For   a    f 1    of  c.-fM-jtK-'-'net.  ...^ V"..., •'.;■.*'.■.■-•..•.•..'-.., .-.;.  ,,.;.>-...  jti.L'rvH. P. 


,  '■       ^!.' 


i 
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■-.■'Tlio  actual  proportions  of  the  cut  takou  by  th«?  tool  liming 

,')ie  tests  is  inclitat<<l   l)y   the  sk«?tcli   above   (he  acionipaiiyiiig 

4Ki>?'"«i'»    ^^    •!'•'    ''Kht:      the    depth    of    «ut    was    niaiiiiaine<! 

.';,  ousianl   al   l.".t-:!:i  in.    throuKhout   the.   tests.     The   (Magrum    is  / 

Vi'ranged  to  incsfiii  ji;rapliicaily  the  relation  of  the  increast;  of 

■  /Kiwer  (lenianded   by   the  niotoi-  to  the  increase  of  cut  due  to 

lie  inerea-sed  rate  of  feed.  The  lour  full  vertical  lines 
,r  the  middle  are  diawu  to  a  scale  to  repieseut  th«' 
f.i'i    power    required    at    the    tool     with     the'    various    feeds, 

■  ihe  percentaj^i'  of  in»reasc  of  power  required  iu  each  case  over 
;|i:u  demanded  for  tlie  previous  feed  being  indi(ate<l  at  the 
loji  of  each  line.  It  may  be  nolieeil  tliat  the  variation  in  ihe 
power  reipiiied  becomes  much  greater  as  the  feed  grows  - 
iH'iivier  and  more  metal  is  removeil  per  stroke;  this  is  un- 
doribtedly  due  to  tlie  increased  size  of  chip  and  its  attendant 

•  .jiilicully  of  lireaking  up.  Power  values  based  upon  the  law  of 
vaiialion  established  in  the  a<lual  diagram  have  been  assumed 
and  corr<'Spouding  lines  drawn  for  four  other  feeds  (.the  dotted 

'  lines),  whit  h  indicates  what  may  be  expected  witii  feeds  ot 
1  tj4,  2-04,  7-(M  and  8-i;4-in.,  respeetively,  uu»ler  similar  eoudi- 

,  ligns.    ■>;.•,■-.••-■:■   ■'■.■^■^  -.r-'  '■:'':■':■.''''  '''/^■''':''''''^'i':.'...^'-''H:  ■■/-•■.' ^.;'''' 
■     These  tests  were  not  carried  out  as  far  as  was  desired,  but' 
Vlhe  results  are  useful   in  that  they   indicate  what  may  be  ex- 
pected   witliiu   certain    limits    during    a    machining   operation  .1 
under  eertaiu  definite  conditions,     it  will  indicate  lines  along  ' 
which  furtlier  investigations  of  this  nature  may  be  carried  ta, 
;.  ypi-y  good  advantage,  not  only  for  tlie  designers,  but  also  for 
;,»lie  users  of  machine  tools.  .•>:>.::.;, 

We  are  iiulebled  for  Ibis  inlornuition  to  Mr;  J!C  Steen,  of 
;  f ke  (Mncinnali    Shaper  t'o.mpany,   by,  whom    tliese   tests   were  :' 
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NEW    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE. 


:  .?  .V'r  J*KKXsViA-.vM.v  LiXKs  Wkkt  «F  IM'nstti  w^    ; 


4-4-2  TYl'E.  ■    • 


('l.AS.S    !•:    J   A    l.rt:.N.\SVI.\AM\  .Cl,.\SSJI  ieAjp»\>.,- 


:  In  general  appearance  this  locomotive  resembles  the  Class 
Ei  3  (Amkkicw-n  EN«ii.\KBK,  Juno,  JIM>2,  Jiage  JS8),  exeept  that 
the  steam  dome  ami  sand  box  are  separate.  .Many  «)f  the  de- 
tails of  construt  tion  are  cliangeil,  and  the  engravings  are 
selected  witli  a  view  of  illustrating  these.  |{y  comparing  the 
lists  of  dimensions  the  boileis  are  seen  to  be  almost  identical 
i  1  capacity  and  loustrtution.  I'en  locomotives  have  piston 
valves  with  inside  admission  and  (iire<t  valve  motion,  while 
twenty-two  have  Richardson  valves.  I'ae  engravings  show  the 
construction  of  both.  :::;■,  -  '■  v';.  fji-^^v ';:;-/^  ■  >  "' v^%r:- •■.:/.■'■.  ^ 
The  franu-s  are  speiially  interesting.  i!i  that  tliey  are  widened 
at  the  jaws  in  order  to  seeiire  lateral  strength.     This  feature 


1:4  ilegiriy  sUo^'U  in  the  engrjtvirigs.     In  fnint  of  the  spli«*s 
:^ih.e  fvanK's  are  1  x  s  in.  in  section,  and  at  the  cylinders  V  •  x  T 
in.     At  the  driving  wheels  the  .section  t^.  .'>'-x3  JH.     l-'requent 
i'-oss  brack's  stiffen  the  frames  laterally.     The,se  ar-e  .shown  in 
the  side  elevation.     W  the  front  ends  of  tlie  fi-ames  are  large 
-Vast  steel  gusset  brac<'s.     The  engravin;;s  are  wortliy  <»f  «ar<fnl 
study  which  will  nveal  many  interesting  ttatuKs.  such  as  tin- 
ample   steam    IKissiiges    in    the   cylinder   .saddles.   whlcJi    spai-c 
•limits  <|6  not    permit  of  liiscnssion   in  detail.;.,-  ;•.;;:•     ;:?',■■ 
In  tile  absence  of  actual  data  it  is  fmi)ossiV»te  to  .say  what 
this  new   passenger  lo<omotive   will   do,   but   it   s«'ems   fair   to 
expevt   it    to    handle    such    a   train    as   thafjOt'  tl*^    •^i<"J"Kao 
Central  refiorUed  on  page  :{:{  of  our  January  issue.    That  traiU: 
weighed   7."?t. in  t/)ns.  and   was  hauled  at   a  s[M>ed  of  .Vri.S  niU<«. . 
iHJi-  hour.    The  locomotives  ar«  fom|)ared  as  follows:  :,^ 


\V«Ms;hl  ill  workinK  ord«*r.l  .  .'.;  .i-, ;. ,  v>j.., 
Wi'tirtit.  oil  (Irivt-rs.  .  .  .  .  ■.  .  .",  .  .r...-.-t'-;.j--i.'..^. .. 
Wi'itilil  ()»■  fiiKiiH'  and  IviiVJirr."-  ..f .  ~.''.i.  ■.: 
M  a  X  i  III  It  II I  1  rat-t  i  ve  j  powi'f,.- .  .  ..•.,• ..  v".' ..;  ••.  .".;■ : 
.A<l|i<*>iv<'  wci^lit'J^   "  ,'     ^  \-.    : :  '  :'^-/'^  .-.■:. 


'rrattivc. ••ilort      >'.■-,  ~ 
Ht-atifiK    Mirfjurfi  ■ . .  v.;. 


■Ptnii«. 

.  17«;.<!«M»  tt»>. 

;iH!«,IMMI  J|»S. 
M  I.llM.   lbs. 


ITC.oito-lfr.': 

;».',  IrtMl  IWs. 

2sf;,r.«»»  lli>, 

■3 jisii  s«(ijh- 


PASfl|{:xnKR   I.OCOMOTIVR,   4— 4— 2   TYPK.— PENNSYLVANIA    LlNES;-;V:.y 
'■:■-   ■  .,.V,:,.:  ..'.,-    '-  -'i      TENNSYLVAXIA   CLASS  E  2   a..     -.:;:  ^     I.' •.••^'-"•O-v '■;"' 
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While  necessarily  based  in  both  cases 
upon  assumption,  the  following  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  comparison  between 
the  work  which  could  be  done  by  the  heat- 
ing surface  of  the  Pennsylvania  engine, 
providing  it  could  haul  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral  train  at   the   speed   stated.      Based 
upon  a  train  resistance  of  16  lbs.  per  ton 
and  10  per  cent,  internal  friction  of  the 
engine,  the  horse  power  required  is  1,915, 
and   the   tractive   effort  to  produce   this 
would  be  12,689  lbs.    This  would  call  for 
a  mean  effective  pressure  of  94  lbs.  and 
an  evaporation  of  49,790  lbs.  of  water  per 
hour.     At  a  ratio  of  7  lbs.  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal,  the  coal  consumption  would 
be  7,113  lbs.  per  hour.    This  would  mean  128  lbs.  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  18.8  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  1.38  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface 
per  horse  power  per  hour.     The  Michigan  Central  locomotive 
gives  a  figure  of  1.83  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  horse  power 
hour. 

If  these  assumptions  are  fair,  and  they  appear  to  be,  the 
Pennsylvania  locomotive  is  capable  of  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance with  a  small  heating  surface.  Evidently  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  learned  about  locomotive  boiler  proportions. 
The  present  enormous  beating  surfaces  may  prove  to  be  ob- 
tained somewhat  at  the  expense  of  circulation. 

RATIOS. 

Tractive   power   used   below.  ..,■..._.,...■.-...%.. 23,(50    Ids. 

Total  cylinder  volume .' . . .  -  v .',  .^ '.^  .',... d.'Ji  cu.  ^rt. 

Heating  surface  to  ijlinder  volume.. ai  o 

Tractive  weight  to  heating   surfiue 41-^ 

Tractive  weight  to  traitive  etTort.  .  ...  ........  •  ...  •  •  •  •. bqq 

Tractive  effort  to   healing   surface — i..-.;',,. .  ;,V.  ..>...  .» ifs? 

Heating   surface   to   grate   area •  •  •  •  '  •  •  ■  ••■•••. ^ioon 

Tractive  effort  X   diameter  of  drivers  -.-  heating  .surtaee 719.^0 

Heating   surface   to    tractive   eftort ^W^q 

Total   weight  to  heating  surface ooy 


,^: 

FRAMES  OF  PASSENGEB  IX)COMOTlVE,  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Material  of  driving  wheel  centers Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire 4    ins. 

Tire  held  by Shrinkage  and  Gibson  fastening 

Driving  box  material Cast   steel 

iJiameter  and  length  of  driving  journals 9 Ms  ins.  diameter  x  13  ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals.* 


K — 2 — a   rAssK.\.;i-u   i.oroMoTivi:. 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg. 
General    Dimensions. 


Gauge 

Fuel    *  •-■■*•>  z  *•• " '  • "-'-'.' '  ' ' 

Weight  In  working  order;  .-.>.'.''.  i..;-.V...'.  v.-. 

Weight  on  driver^ 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order. 

Wheel  base,  driving 

Wheel  base,   rigid ->'»... 

Wheel  base,  total 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 


4  ft.   9   ins. 

.  Bituminous   coal 

176. GOO   lbs. 

J  09,000   lbs, 

311.100  lbs. 

7   ft.   5   ins. 

7   ft.   5   ins. 

.  .30  ft.  91/^  ins. 
.  GO  ft.  2  9-16  Ins. 


Cylinders 
cylinder.- •  • 20  Vj 


ins. 

26   ins. 

.  .  .5   ins. 

.31/2    ins. 

Cast  Iron 


Diameter  of 

Stroke  of  piston 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston 

Diameter  of  piston  rod 

Kind  of  piston  packing ..     ,  .      „    ..        ^     .      ^      ^ 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard 

Size  of  steam   ports ^  T^O  '"«•  «  1 '4  !"»• 

Size  of  exhaust  ports >    For  last  22  engines^    ..20  ins.  x  3  ins. 

Size   of   bridges '  1 1%   «ns- 

VaWes. 

Kind  of  slide  valves :  ,     .  „„  r,.  ^     ^ 

First  10  engines,  piston  valve;    last  22  engines,  Richardson 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves •  •  7  jns. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves .1  %   jns. 

Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves 3-32  Ins. 

Lead  of  valves  In  full  gear 1-32  in.  lead  In  full  gear  F.  &  B. 

Kind  of  valve-stem  packing Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels ii' ;  *  * 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 80  Ins, 


Main  side.  7  %  . 


ins.  ;    6  ins.  diameter  x  G'/.    ins. 


Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  Journals, 

r>\^   ins.  diameter  x  4%    ins. 
Engine  truck,  kind. 

Four-wheel  swivel  cen.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard 

Engine  truck,  Journals 5I^   ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 30  ins. 

Boiler. 

Style     V i'.-.;;  i  . . .  Belpaire 

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring ;.  ..vi 67  ins. 

Working   pressure ,".-V, . .  .205   lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox: 

1  in..  11-16  in.,  %  In..  %  In..  %  in.,  13-16  in 

Firebox,  length Ill  ins. 

Firebox,   width    72    ins. 

Firebox,   depth Front,   67  1-16  ins. ;   back,   64  7-16   ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness  : 

Sides,  5-16  in.;    back,  5-16  in.;    crown,  %  in.;    tube  sheet,  %  in. 

Firebox,  water  space 4  ins.  front,  4  ins.  sides,  3%  ins.  back 

Tubes,  material  and  gauge Iron  ;   11  B.   W.  G. 

Tubes,   number 315 


•••  ?.♦  f 


Tubes,  diameter 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets.  .. 
Heating  surface,  tubes.  .  .  ,>. . . ; 
Heating   surface,   firebox.  . .....;!,' 

Heating  surface,  total.  .  .  .i'.;...':;! 

Grate  surface .;./».:.■,. J-^V.i^- 

Exhaust   pipes    .*;.'.. ."i.-., .  .'.  i-,!.'. 

Exhaust  nozzles -v  ',  i  ■.",•.•.  .^^  **  ' 

Smokestack,  inside  diameter. .  .  .'. 
Smokestack,  top  al)ove  rail 


'  -r  .     ■  ■     .-■'•' 
.  .  ■  .>  .-■•  ■.♦'..» 


i'  ^  >*  .  i  1*'..'  ^  .  'i 
'  V..*-*...  .... 

V  .^^t   •'  .  *..-i   f   •   1. 
<  •>   • 
I.'  ... 


2   ins. 

.  .15  ft.  1  in. 

.  .2,474    sq.   ft. 

.165.7    sq.    ft. 

2,639.7  sq.  ft. 
.  .55.5   sq.   ft. 

.Single:  low 
5-ln.,  514 -in.,  51^ -in. 
.16  ins.  and  18%  ins. 
14   ft.   111/2    ins. 


Tender. 


^^tyl6 .*.*,..• .  \ ...  .*«>.•'. . .  •  f.,.^..-. .. .  • . . . .  ■  • . . 

Weight,   empty    .  .>  . .'.  ;:.  ...»  :""•.  .  .'.■ . .  ;".  ."■.•.-. 

Wheels,   diameter .36   in.s. 

.Journals,  diameter  and  length 5%   ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 


.Water  bottom 
..56,150   lbs. 


Wheel  base  . .  .  , 
Tender  frame   .  , 
Tender  trucks : 
Two 
Water  capacity 
Coal  capacity   . 


I   •   •'-•  »•.  «•••■ ' 


.lO-in. 


.  .20  ft.  6  Ins. 
steel  channels 


4 -wheel,  center  bearing. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard 

7,000  U.   S.   gals. 

*  •  »».4'«  »'•  « 10  tons 


Mr.  Leigh  Best,  secretary  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, sends  us  a  copy  of  the  locomotive  catalogue  which  has 
just  been  prepared  for  distribution  in  foreign  countries.  It 
comes  just  as  we  go  to  press,  which  precludes  an  extended 
notice.  The  printing,  etc.,  embossed  cover  and  the  engravings 
surpass  in  excellence  every  publication  of  this  kind  which  has 
come  to  our  notice.  It  presents  a  record  of  noteworthy  loco- 
motives now  running  in  this  country,  together  with  a  large 
number  built  for  foreign  roads,  giving  the  data  in  both  French 
and  English. 
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IMPROVED    TREATMENT    OF    CAST    IRON    CAR 

WHEELS. 


BY    F.    £.    SF.F.T.F.Y. 


With  the  introduction  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars  and  the 
resulting  increased  stresses  in  the  cast-iron  car  wheel,  the 
(jiieslion  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  that  wheel  has  reached 
its  limit  of  strength.  Many  believe  this  to  be  the  case  and 
advance  in  support  of  their  belief  the  increased  failures  of 
<asi-iron  wheels  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1  when  applied  to 
J  00,000  lbs.  capacity  cars  over  those  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity. 
Manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  limit  of 
slrength  has  not  been  reached,  but  that  the  limit  in  the  price 
paid  for  cast-iron  wheels  necessarily  limits  the  quality  of 
pig-iron  used  and  the  attention  and  supervision  necessary  for 
the  most  improved  manufacture  of  the  wheels. 

The  New  York  Railway  Club  made  this  the  subject  of  their 
discussion  In  January,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
advantages  of  these  discussions  or  the  good  resulting  from 
them. 

The  writer  some  time  ago  was  invited  to  investigate  an 
improved  treatment  of  cast-iron  wheeis  which  is  well  worth 
consideration.  First,  however,  a  brief  summary  of  what  a 
cast-iron  car  wheel  of  to-day  is  called  upon  to  stand,  com- 
pared to  one  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  in  order, 

A  wheel  of  to-day,  weighing  25  per  cent,  more  than  formerly, 
with  the  same  section  of  flange,  is  forced  to  carry  75  per 
cent,  more  load  at  100  per  cent,  greater  speed  and  be  subject 
to  injurious  effects  at  least  three  times  those  which  it  was 
formerly  subject  to,  and  the  strains  and  heat  due  to  brake 
application.  It  must  be  guaranteed  for  50  per  cent,  greater 
life  and  subject  to  severe  test  and  the  option  of  the  railroad 
— all  for  the  same  price.    ;;;.  .iV •  : 

A  study  of  the  stresses  In  a  cast-iron  wheel  is  not  complete 
without  knowledge  of  the  brake  shoe  in  its  relation  to  and 
effect  on  the  wheel.  The  brake  shoe  has  little  effect  upon  the 
hard  chill  of  the  wheel  tread  so  far  as  actually  wearing  into 
01-  cutting  the  wheel  is  concerned.  Indirectly,  however,  its 
effects  are  enormous  and  are  often  lesponsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheel.  The  brake  shoe  is  the  agent  by  which  all 
the  energy  stored  in  the  wheel  due  to  rotation  and  load  is 
converted  into  heat,  and  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  wheel 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  shoe  upon  the 
wheel  and  the  time  in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  chilled 
iron  does  not  absorb  or  conduct  heat  readily  and  internal 
strains  are  introduced  and  create  a  tendency  for  the  wheel 
to  crack.  That  this  is  a  fact  is  proved  by  an  examination  of 
wheels  removed  from  100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars.  These  showed 
fine  checks  or  cracks  in  the  tread  and  flange  which  seemed  to 
develop  in  the  dividing  line  between  the  gray  and  white  iron 
and  then  work  through  to  the  surface. 

Chilled  white  iron,  while  excessively  hard,  is  very  brittle 
and  crystalline.  The  only  way  manufacturers  have  of  tough- 
ening the  chill  is  to  place  the  wheels  in  a  pit  after  they  are 
cast,  cover  them  over  and  allow  them  to  gradually  cool  for 
three  or  four  days.  This  tends  not  only  to  relieve  internal 
strains,  but  also  to  diminish  the  brittleness  of  the  chilled 
portion  of  the  wheels,  increasing  thereby  its  ability  to  with- 
stand shocks,  while  the  hardness  is  effected  to  only  a  very 
slight  extent.  This  is  common  practice  among  all  makers 
and  equally  available  to  all,  consequently  any  superiority  of 
a  wheel  of  one  make  over  that  of  another  lies  in  the  use  of 
superior  pig-iron,  superior  casting  methods  or  both.  If,  there- 
fore, a  method  of  treating  a  wheel  exists  that  will  further 
improve  it  after  it  is  cast,  then  a  superior  wheel  to  any  now 
cast  can  be  made;  and  if  this  treatment  can  be  applied  at 
slight  expense  it  seems  in  the  line  of  wisdom  and  economy  to 
give  It  a  trial. 

The  process  of  treatment  Is  patented  by  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Wheel  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  is  briefly  as 
follows:    After  the  wheels  are  once  cast  and  allowed  to  cool 


according  to  the  usual  method,  they  are  placed  in  a  specially 
constructed  hydro-carbon  furnace  and  heated.  After  being 
subjected  to  a  certain  heat  for  a  few  hours  they  are  allowed 
to  gradually  cool  for  perhaps  two  days.  This  process,  simple 
in  itself,  tends  to  relieve  all  internal  stresses  and  changes  the 
chill  from  a  very  hard  and  very  brittle  composition  to  a 
very  hard  and  exceedingly  tough  composition,  as  well  as 
toughening  the  wheel  throughout.  The  writer's  understand- 
ing of  the  chemical  changes  undergone  is  as  follows:  Carbon 
exists  in  cast  iron  in  two  states — graphitic  and  combined. 
When  a  wheel  chills,  a  portion  ot  the  graphite  carbon  changes 
to  a  combined  form,  alloying  with  the  iron  as  seen  in  the 
chill.  When  this  is  further  heated  a  portion  of  the  combined 
carbon  undergoes  a  further  change  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  temper  carbon,  which  is  exceedingly  tough. 

The  life  of  a  cast-iron  wheel  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
chilled  portion  to  withstand  shock,  wear  and  the  strains  due 
to  heating  by  biake  shoes.  If  this  process,  as  is  claimed  for  it, 
will  toughen  the  tread  and  flanges,  and  by  relieving  internal 
stresses  decrease  those  due  to  heating,  it  is  well  worth  gen- 
eral adoption.  It  is  not  only  uie  actual  strengtu  of  the  metal 
that  is  desired,  but  a  toughness  as  well — what  in  a  test  piece 
with  a  load  applied  at  the  center  would  be  a  combination  of 
strength  and  toughness,  or  resilience,  which  is  the  resisting 
force  of  the  material.  Comparative  tfsts  of  bars  show  that 
those  treated  by  this  method  require  nearly  twice  the  load 
tc  break  them,  a  considerably  greater  deflection,  and  a  resil- 
ience over  two  and  one-half  times  that  attained  in  those  cast 
in  the  usual  manner  and  not  treated.  Tests  of  trolley  and 
freight  wheels  showed  that  wheels  treated  after  this  manner 
would  withstand  in  most  cases  double  the  number  of  blows 
to  those  similarly  cast  but  not  so  treated. 

Considering  the  cheapness  and  simplicity  of  this  treatment 
and  the  increased  strength  and  durability  possible  when  so 
treated,  along  with  the  recent  failures  of  cast-iron  wheels 
under  cars  of  40  and  50  tons  capacity,  the  introduction  of  this 
method  seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


"ANTI-FRICTION"   CAR  SIDE  BEARINGS  AND  CENTER 

PLATES. 


F,FFECT   ON    TBA.IN    RESISTANCE. 


Pittsburg  &  I^ake  Erie. 


This  road  has  for  five  years  been  experimenting,  systemati- 
cally, with  ball  bearing  center  plates  and  side  bearings.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Turner,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  now  considers 
the  matter  to  have  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and 
he  is  sure  that  "it  is  simply  impossiole  to  have  sharp  flanges 
under  cars  equipped  with  these  appliances."  With  the  entire 
elimination  of  flange  wear  and  rail  wear  from  the  flanges,  he 
has  found  a  marked  reduction  of  train  resistance.  Some  of  the 
results  of  his  tests  were  recorded  in  this  journal  in  February, 
1902,  page  45.  Mr.  Turner  has  carried  his  experiments  further 
and  found  that  these  bearings  produce  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  tonnage  rating  of  locomotives.  He  has  supplied  the  fol- 
lowing results:  .  x  .. 

TUE   PITTSBURG   A  XAKE  ERIE   RAILROAD. 

Report  of  train  test  between  Fleming  Park  and  College: 
Test  Train  No.  1. — All  freight  cars  equipped  with  Hartman 
ball-bearing  center  plates  and  side  bearings. 

Tons. 

48   steel    gondolas    .  . .  .  ^.<*^:«»V«*««4 3,010 

1  dynamometer  car  . . .-. 16.5 

1  private    car 51 

1  caboose 10 

'    ■ '  3.087.5 

Test  Train   No.   2. — All   freight  cars   equipped   with   plain 

center  plates  and  side  bearings. 

Tons. 

48  wooden  and  steel  coal  cars 2,522.6 

1  dynamometer  car   16.6 

1  private  car 61 

1  caboosft  ^... 10 

'^■;>'---'"  ^' '■■""'  aj8oo.o 
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Distance  between  Fleming  Park  and  College 26  miles 

Average  drawbar  pull,  entire  distance,  test  No.   1 14,470  lbs. 

Average  drawbar  pull,  entire  di.-<tancc,  test  No.  2 12,780  lbs. 

Reduction    of   drawbar  pull    for  test   No.    1,    below   that   expected 

under  conditions  of  No.   2,  per  cent 4.9 

Average  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton,  test  No.  1 4.68 

Average  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton.  test  No.  2 4.91 

Percentage  of  resistance  in  favor  of  test  No.   1 4.9 

Average  miles  made  per  hour,  test  No.  2 14.72 

Percentage  in  favor  of  test  No.  1 11.4 

Required  to  start  truck  with Vf  t  ...' 75  lbs.  9% 

While  the  average  results  are  very  favorable  to  the  ball- 
bearing, a  still  better  showing  would  have  been  made  had  the 
condition  of  the  rail  been  the  same  during  both  tests.  A  light 
rain  during  most  of  the  time  that  Test  No.  1  was  being  made 
required  a  liberal  use  of  sand,  which  of  necessity  increased 
the  train  resistance.  In  arriving  at  results  of  these  tests 
where  the  conditions  are  so  varying,  it  is  wise  to  consider 
only  average  results,  or  those  that  manifest  themselves  in  the 
earning  value  of  the  train.  We  find  that  train  No.  1,  witn 
ball-bearing  center  plates  and  side  oearings,  notwithstanding 
the  handicap  due  to  the  use  of  sand,  made  11.4  per  cent,  greater 
speed,  with  5.1)  per  cent,  less  drawbar  pull.  The  revenue  ton- 
nage approximated  t>()  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  train; 
the  increased  earnings  due  to  reduced  train  resistance  at  six 
mills  per  ton  mile  amounts  to  $59.60  for  each  100  train  miles. 
In  addition  to  the  increased  earnings,  the  ease  with  which 
trucks  adjust  themselves  when  equipped  with  ball-bearing  ap- 
pliances entirely  eliminates  sharp  wheel  flanges  and  side  raij 
wear,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  safe  and  economical 
railroad  operation. 

Another  and  equally  interesting  test  was  made  in  August, 
1900,  with  a  car  that  had  been  equipped  with  Hartman  ball- 
bearings for  over  three  years.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  get 
as  nearly  accurate  results  as  possible  in  this  test,  and  in  order 
to  do  80  a  turn-table  7  ft.  in  length  was  constructed,  and 
each  truck  of  the  car  handled  separately.  A  dynamometer 
was  used  to  measure  the  power  required  to  displace  each 
truck.  The  following  report  gives  results  of  the  four  tests 
made: — 

CimVK   RIC^ISTANCK   ON    CARS   KQUIPPKD   WITH    IIARTMAK    BALL   BEAR- 
ING CENTER  PLATES   AND  SIDE  BEARINGS,  IN   COMPARISON   WITU 
THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  CENTER  PLATES    AND  SIDE  BEARINGS. 

FIRST  TEST. 

Blat  center  plate  and  side  bearing  with  %  in.  deflection  of 
body  bolster  resting  on  side  bearing. 

Resistance. 

Required  to   start  truck 800  lbs.      100% 

Required  to  displace  truck  2  ins 1.100  lbs.     100% 

SECOND   TEST. 

Plat  center  plate  without  side  bearing. 

Resistance. 

Required   to    start   truck 27.5  lbs        34% 

Required  to  displace  truck  2  ins 525  lbs       4S^'o 

THIRD   TEST. 

Hartman   ball-bearing  center   plate  and   side   bearing   with 

%-in.  deflection  of  body  bolster  resting  on  side  bearing. 

Resistance. 

Required   to  start   truck 75  lbs         9% 

Required  to  displace  truck  2  Ins 450  lbs       40% 

FOURTH  TEST. 

Hartman  ball-bearing  center  plate  without  side  bearing. 

Resistance. 

Required   to   start   truck 75  lbs  9% 

Required  to  displace  truck  2  ins 32,'>  lbs        29% 

Displacement  of  the  truck  of  2  ins.  corresponds  to  a  154- 
degree  curve.  The  tests  were  made  with  P.  McK.  &  Y.,  car 
No.  12,162,  loaded^  total  weight  91.000  lbs.,  equally  distributed. 
More  power  was  required  to  displace  the  truck  2  ins.  than 
It  did  to  start  it,  because  of  the  construction  of  the  groove  in 
the  plate.  The^grooves  are  deepest  in  the  center.  When  cars 
take  heavy  curves  the  body  of  the  car  is  raised  slightly  by  the 
rotating  movement  of  the  balls.  All  results  of  the  test  prove 
conclusirely  that  a  large  amount  of  center  plate  resistance  can 
k«  r*mov*d  by  the  use  of  proper  appliances. 


VHAT  MOTIVE   POWER  OITICERS  ARE  THINKING 

ABOUT. 


Editorial  Corresi'Ondence. 


One  thing  specially  needed  in  our  railroad  organization; 
is  a  system  of  promotion  of  subordinates  which  will  render  i; 
possible  to  replace  a  man  high  in  authority  without  jeopard 
Izing  the  position  of  anyone,  even  down  to  the  office  boy.  Ir 
is,  and  always  will  be,  expensive  to  operate  a  large  enter- 
prise when  the  subordinate  officials  are  always  anxious  as  to 
their  tenure  because  the  presiding  oflicial  is  one  who  owes  his 
appointment  to  supposed  ability  to  "make  a  record"  in  a  short 
time.  The  only  records  worth  making  are  not  made  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  conditions  of  society  to-day  are  such  as 
to  render  it  advisable  to  inaugurate  policies  of  management 
upon  a  long-term  basis.  Progress  is  too  rapid  to  make  this 
easy,  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary.  Railroads  with  tra- 
ditions are  rare.  It  is  apparent  that  those  having  them  are 
not  greatly  troubled  with  labor  disturbances,  and  where  "tra- 
dition" stands  for  a  definite  policy,  well  founded  and  con- 
sistently developed,  it  is  an  excellent  thing.  It  may  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  interfere  with  progress,  but  that  is  not  commend- 
able and  is  not  the  kind  under  discussion.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  feeling  among  subordinates  which  makes  them  personally 
Interested  in  the  success  of  their  superior.  This  is  occasion- 
ally found,  but  not  often  enougn.  It  involves  a  principle  which 
should  be  cultivated,  because  it  pays.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  sentiment.      It  is  a  business  principle 


In  visiting  the  heads  of  motive  power  departments  to-day 
we  find  a  marked  change  in  the  subjects  which  are  upper- 
most in  their  minds.  A  few  years  ago  the  subjects  discussed 
were  not  as  important  as  are  those  of  the  present  time.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  a  superin- 
tendent to  be  a  good  mechanic.  He  must  be  an  executive,  an 
organizer  and  a  business  man.  The  present  problems  are  busi- 
ness problems  and  they  are  growing  more  important  every 
day.  We  are  evidently  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  with 
respect  to  the  mechanical  departments  of  railroads,  and  it 
may  be  called  the  era  of  the  application  of  commercial  prin- 
ciples; those  principles  which  have  led  American  industrial 
enterprises  to  their  high  degree  of  success.  This  means 
much  to  the  railroads  and  it  opens  great  opportunities  for 
young  men  who  are  preparing  to  fill  the  important  positions 
of  the  future. 


The  old  boiler  shop  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha  is  now 
used  as  a  power  house  for  generating  power  to  drive  the 
extended  shop  plant  at  that  point.  No  better  illustration  than 
this  is  needed  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  past  few  years. 
A  building  which  up  to,  say,  five  years  ago,  was  ample  for  the 
boiler  repairs  at  Omaha  is  now  only  large  enough  to  contain 
the  boilers,  engines  and  generators  to  furnish  power  for  the 
shops.  Formerly  the  engines  and  boilers  were  scattered  all 
over  the  plant.  The  power  house  is  not  only  a  new  thing,  but 
It  is  a  big  thing.  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  often  too  small. 
Even  those  built  as  recently  as  three  years  ago,  with  provision 
for  expansion,  are  now  too  small,  and,  like  the  air  compressor, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  them  large  enough.  In  the  case  of  the 
power  house  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  at  Chicago,  illus- 
trated in  this  journal  in  March,  1900,  page  82,  a  new  500  kw. 
unit  now  fills  all  the  space  for  extension  except  that  reserved 
for  another  air  compressor  which  must  soon  be  put  in.  Any 
further  addition  will  require  a  new  building.  The  expensive 
character  of  this  equipment  renders  it  necessary  to  make  large 
allowances  for  expansion,  and  many  of  the  new  power  houses 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  found  too  small.  If  there  is  any 
possibility  of  using  them  as  "central  stations"  they  need  to 
be  treated  with  a  large  generosity  aa  to  apace  eoTered. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


liKI'KKSKNXATIVE  EXAMPLES   OF   InDIVIDUALLY-DRIVEN    LaTIIES. 


The  principle  of  individually  driving  machine  tools  by  elec- 
tiir  motors  has  successfully  passed  the  experimental  and  pro- 
liationary  states  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
loature  of  the  equipment  of  every  modern  machine  shop.  One 
of  the  very  important  details  of  the  application  of  this  type  of 
drive  has,  however,  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition  owing 
;o  the  diversity  of  practice  in  the  type  of  motor  used  for  the 


will  be  noted,  several  radical  improvements  have  been  Intro- 
duced, which  are  of  unquestionable  value.  Much  data. has  been 
obtained  regarding  this  valuable  subject  in  the  past  few  years, 
which  will  tend  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  future 
work  in  this  direction;  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
that  has  been  generally  arrived  at  by  the  users  of  machine 
tools  is  that  of  strictly  avoiding  the  use  of  motors  which  are 
not  of  standard  and  interchangeable  designs,  so  as  to  be 
readily  replaced  in  case  of  accident  or  repairing. 

Below  is  presented  an  engraving  which  will  show  the  type  of 
motor-drive  adopted  for  individual  drives  upon  the  Hendey- 


CONSTAXT-Sl'EED    GEARED    DRIVE    ON     A     26-IX.     PRENTICE     LATHE. —  PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANT. 


CONSTANT-SPEED     BELTED     DRIVE     FOR     THE     HENDEY-NORI-ON'     LAnili, 
<"ONE    PILI.EYS. — IIENDEY    MACHINE   COMPANY. 


drive.  If  alternating  current  motors  be  used  all  variations  W 
i^peed  must  be  obtained  outside  of  the  motor,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  constant-speed  type  of  direct  current  motors  which 
are  frequently  used,  and  this  requires  additional  mechanical 
complications  to  which  most  machine  tools  are  not  adapted. 
If  variable-speed  motors  be  used,  of  which  there  are  several 
different  types,  the  problem  is  greatly  simplified,  but  even  in 
that  case  the  best  method  of  incorporating  the  motor's  support 
into  the  design  of  the  machine  seems  to  be  unsettled. 

The  accompanying  engravings  present  illustrations  of  sev- 
eral individually-driven  lathes  which  will  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  best  practice  amongst  the  tool  makers,  both  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  constant-speed  and  of  variable-speed  motors.    As 


Norton  engine  lathes  by  ttie  Hendey  Machine  Company,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.  The  motor  is  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  stand- 
ard extending  above  the  lathe,  rather  than  being  incor- 
porated into  the  headstock;  this  method  requires  the  use  of  a 
countershaft  with  cone  pulleys  in  order  to  afford  the  speed 

changes  at  the  spindle  necessary  for 
general  work. 

The  motor  used  is  of  the  constant- 
speed,  back-geared  type,  with  a 
double  gear  and  clutch  arrangement 
between  the  motor  and  back  gear 
shafts  by  which  two  different  speeds 
may  be  delivered  from  the  cone  pul- 
•  ley.  The  standard  carrying  the 
motor  is  bolted  rigidly  to  the  lathe 
bed,  and  is  strongly  webbed  to  pre- 
vent disturbing  vibrations.  The 
motor  is  attached  to  a  hinged  plate 
on  top  of  the  standard,  at  the  front 
end  of  which  plate  there  is  a  short- 
throw  cam  to  allow  the  plate  a  slight 
"  drop  for  loosening  the  belt  when  It 
is  desired  to  shift  from  one  step  of 
the  cone  to  another.  The  cam  Is 
supported  by  adjustable  posts  which 
permit  of  taking  up  any  stretch  oc- 
curring in  the  belt. 
The  motor  is  controlled  by  a  knife 
'^';l-yc^ir-,/:/-J^:-:;'-,^'v--^  switch  and  starting  rheostat  on  the 
left  side  of  the  motor  standard,  the  motion  of  the  spindle 
being  controlled  by  the  rod  extending  above  the  bed,  which 
throws  the  clutch  on  the  back-gear  shaft  free  for  stopping, 
or  into  connection  with  either  gear  for  running.  Owing  to 
the  reversing  device  at  the  apron  for  the  carriage,  the  Hen- 
dey  Company  do  not  recommend  a  reversing  motor  with  its 
attendant  extra  expense  and  complication.  The  sizes  of  motors 
recommended  for  the  different  sizes  of  lathes  are  as  follows: 
12  to  14  in.  swing,  one  horse  power;  16  to  24  in.  swing,  two 
horse  power;  32  in.  swing,  three  horse  power. 

At  the  top  of  this  page  is  shown  the  26-in.  motor-driven  lathe 
which  has  been  developed  by  Prentice  Brothers  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.    The  type  of  drive  here  advocated  Is  that  of 
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4i^.-C  ".  _k_ 


lJislanct>  b«'tw<'<-ii  FIt-tHtuK  fVirk  iiiid  C<>U<'Ke.\  i.  -  ^ 
A v«'ra>r»>  drawbar  i>iili, '««iitJro  disiainc,  tost  No.  1.; 
AvoraRf  drawbar  pull.  I'lifirf  Ui>lati«;c,  to.-it  No.  2,, 
.Kr«l">>'i«iu    of   dranhar  )>ii!l   for  ti'.st    No.    1,   l)t>|ow 

until  r    ruriilil  iolif^   <>f    No.    li.    \>vr   i-oiit 

.\v(rai;»'  n-sistaiK  <■  id  tunllld:^  per  Um.  test  No.  1. , 
.AviTam-  n-sistyinc  in  JMiiiud-  i>ir  Inn.  Ii'-I  Nri.  '<£.. 
I'«'r<ciitaj;i'  of  ri-islaittr  in  fa\or  of  lest  .\'»».  1 . , .  , 
.\vtra>;f  iiiilr-i  madi-  i^t  hour-,  tost  Np.  2.  «1, ..<••* 
l'iT<  I'ntuMi:  In  favor  of  tfst  No;  Iv. .,.;/....  »«....^  .'. 
Uoqiiirfd  .to  start  trnt-kwiHi. ;...!:-;.-,.. . ..»....- . . 


!!.  J  I.I 

......  ,\..1U'.7 

lluit    oxpcilfd 


» •  *  •* 


\\S^ 


7«   lbs. 
MJ   lbs. 

...4.n 

...11:4 
-  Wi 


,  ■H. 


"■».■'■ 


■•"-'.  C- 


..     WJiile  th^ 'average   Insults  arov»'iv    la\oral>li'   i<>   ili<'    l»:ill 

.'tearing?,  a  still  better  sbowins  would  h:>vc  been  niaiie  ha<l  tin- 

t-uii«iilioii  of  th»>  fail  iiot'iV  the  Banie  (lniiii«  bolli  tests.     .\  liniii 

rain  thiriii^  im).«t  of  the  Hnie  that  Test  No.  1  was  lieiim  iiiailf 

;;i»'4iiii«»l   a   lili«Tai    iis»;  «il"  si|ii«l,    whitii   of   iie»essi(.v    iix  itasiti 

•  the   traiW  ;r«'Hi«taiic«. .  'In   Aiuivin      at    results   of    Unsf    i<sts 

.whei-t;  the  ctiiitlititHis  are  ..so  vaiyin>,',  it   is  wise  to  lousitici- 

■only  avora.m-  results,  «)r  those  that  inanitest  tlit'inselvcs  in  the 

earning   value  of   I Ue   train.      We   liml   liiai   liaiii    No.    1,    witli 

hall-bearinfr-  eeuh-r  j>l«<e*i  and  »bte  mnuings,   notwitiistandin^ 

the  handii  :ip  lUie  to  tJtf  ijse  of  wiihI,  made  IJ.t  \ivv  tent,  ^reatt-r 

-speed,  Willi  ."...".  nej-  ieiit.  Je.ss  drawhar   jiiiil.     The  rrveniie  ton- 

.na>;«^  approximaied  M  ju:r  «ent.  of  the  total   weiulit   td"  train: 

.the  inrreased  earnfnjis  duo  to  redtieed  train  resistanee  at  six 

;  mills  Iter  ton  mile  niuoiuU.s  to  |.">!).«'.ti  tor  earh  1(K»  train  miles. 

In   addition   to   the   imiViised  »'arninns.   the  ease    with    wliirli 

trucks  adjust  themselves  when  eqiiipiKd  with  lialMiearin^  ap 

■plianees  entirely   eliiiiinale.s  sharp  wheel   tlan^es  and   side   laij 

-wear,   whielj   |S  of  i^reat    iniportaine   in   safe  and    ecoiuiniieal 

railroad  operation./  .'.   ..■■:•    .       :■  '  ^ 

'V     Anotlier  a.nd   «'MiiaVly  interesting:  test  wfis  made  in   Anjrust. 

.  11H>0,  with  a  « ar  that  had.  been  e<nii|)iied  with   Hartnian   hall- 

\)oarinKs  for  ov.l»f.tJuw  years.'    (Ireat  i  ains  were  taken  to  Ret 

.as  nearly  aeenrate  results  as  possible  in  this  test,  and  in  order 

:'to   do  so  a   turn-table   7   ft.   in    length    was   const iiuted,    and 

each   truck   of   the-  car  liandled   sejtaiately.     A    dynamomeler 

was   used   to   measure  the    power   requiied    to    displace   ea(  b 

truck.     The  following  report  pfives   results  of   the   four   tests 

,v;Cl'B^"«KKslJvl\\>r ►;"«»►> -;*\v^  wiiii   iivim.\i\.\    i:\i.i    v.\.\ii 

\  .'ITUi'  CKSttAi  VhA'tv:»^  .\^^  !>•   COMt'ARlSO.N    Wll'tl 

V      l-'lat  center  platv^aild  si<le  Iwariiii;   \"i»h   Is  in.  (lefleetion  of 
boily  bolster  resting-Afln  $ide  bearing:  ;>.;;        ::.,>.,••. 


/^vi:- 


Rotjuirt'd  to  jitiirt  t.Vinli,''  -,  ••  ■  ^  • :  r :  ■  i'.v^.  --.v :.:'''/■:. 
R.  ijuinit  to  'fl|:*i)la[i'e :^i:»lM,k."-.1i?.  rtii^^^^  »:'•.*, . ...  ;»■'.; 

Plat  center,  plate  without  si^ie  .bearing. 


■  R<Kiuir«'d  in.  start   tru«li .  .-.!;•■; .;; ^-iVni >■••. •'.•■'•  •  •■■•(•  <"'.;,■■; y 
HequirfU  t«> -.difrUi.fiu  tiBvlt^S" Ins.  .-.0^1 ... . . . . , .  .  ..r-.v,.. .. 


.'■.--■•      rir-;si.-ctam-i''. 
'■'.  .:  ,V:  .Sot"  |1».      led'"; 
;;,;;.  l.lui>ibs,     itK»'.o 


ntnil-staiifP; 
I'T.-.  lbs        341 
52Mbs    ,    A^'r. 


TIartman  bal^lM.'amig  1^  and   sitle  bearinj:   with 

i;^-in,  delle»tion  <d'  lHid,v  l)olstei-  lestinj;  on  side  bearing. 


Roqtllrrd.'tn  start  <r»H ki'.l.V  ■:  . 


Rrslstam»o. 
7.->  lbs         9«X 
40\c 


.:. .. , :  v;\', »..,-.;..; ., . . . '  ^50  ib* 
■/■''^.■■■•'♦'^ ■':;-•.;■''-■■;  rofiaii  TK>»t:.''  •"  ■'-•■■':..■, ■".  ■■■-v'.,-'::-  V'  "'> 

Hartmuu  ball-bearing  eenter  xdate  witlioui  side  bearing. 


*-i  ;...  i. 


■Rpqij !r»*d  th   .-fart    trui-k.' .;.  1' 
Fi»ipiir<(l  to  tlis|«l;»to  thulc  2'  in>:.  s  , 


■■<'■•'> 


Jli^ytstance. 
.    7.'i•lb^  $»'-£, 

,f2,>  Hh«        ix\% 


Displacement  of  the  truck  of  2' ins.  corresponds  to  a  ir.4- 
degree  curve.  The  tests  were  made  with  V.  .\li  K.  &  Y,,  car 
No.  VISWI.  loaded, .total  weisht  JU.UtX"  lbs.,  equally  distributed. 
More  power  was  rc(inii<'<l  to  displact>  the  truck  2  ins.  than 
If  did  to  start  it,  becan.--e  of  the  cou^l'iuiiou  of  the  groove  in 
the  plate.  The -grooves  are  deepest  in  the  center.  When  *ars 
take  heavy  curves  the  body  of  the  car  is  raised  slightly  by  the 
'rotating  movement  of  the  balls.  -Ml  results  of  the  test  prove 
conclusiTely  thai  a  large  amount  of  center  plate  resistance  .can 
b«  f»mov»d  by  the  use  of  proper  appliances.       '/•'     "'        •:  .i  ' 


WHAT  MOTIVE    POWER  OFFICERS  ARE  THINKING 

.  ■::.'>::,;,,,.•'.  ■-•.:  ABOUT.    '  ^::    '^^'^-y-  ■'-<"-:■-,:-  .  -^ 


. '' .',  I  <■  'I  ■ 


'    One  thing   specially    needed    in   our   railroad   organization 
Is  a  system  of  promotion  of  subordinates  which  will  render  i 
possible  to  replace  a  man  high   in  authority  without  jeopard 
Izing  the  position  of  anyone,  even  down  to  the  office  boy.      I 
is.  and   always   will   be,   expensive   to  operate   a   large   enter 
prise  when  the  subordinate  officials  are  always  an.xious  as  tc.    . 
their  tenure  because  tlie  presidin.g  ofRcial  is  one  who  owes  his 
appointment  to  supposed  ability  to  "make  a  record"  in  a  short 
time.     The  only   reconl.s  worth   maiiing  are  not  made   in  i 
Khort  time,  and  the  conditions  of  society  lo-day  are  such  a- 
to  ren«ler  it  advisable  to  inaugurate  poIi«'ies  of  managenien. 
upon  a  long-term  basis.     J'rogress  is  too  rapid  to  make  tht& 
ea.sx .    hut    it    is    none   ilic    jiss    netcssaiy.       Kailroads    with    ira.. 
ditions  are  rare.     It  is  apparent  that  those  having  them  ar» . 
not  greatly  troubled  with  labor  disturbam-es.  and  where  "tra 
dition"   stamls   for   a   definite   poliey,    well    founded   and   con 
Bistently  developed,  it  is  an  excellent  thing.     It  may  be  carried 
so  far  jis  to  int»'rfero  with  progress,  but  that  is  not  commend 
able  and  is  not  the  kind  under  discussion.     What  is  w^anted  Is 
a  feeling  among  subordinate.s  which    makes  them   personally 
int«'rested   in  the  success  of  their  superior.     This  is  occasion 
ally  found,  but  not  often  enougn.     It  involves  a  princijile  which 
should  be  cultivated,  because  it  pays.     This  i.s  cot  a  question' 
f  sentiment.      It  is  a  business  luiiniple  .  .  ".-v.-..  ::;...,•..•..>..;•/ 


i 


In   visiting  the  heads  of   motive   power  departments  to-day-'/ 
we  find  a  marked   riiange   in  the  ,vsubj«-cts  whith  are  uppers  ' 
most  in  their  minds.     .V  few  years  agv)  the  subjects  disitisseij.  ;". 
were  not  as  imporiaul  as  are  those  of  the  present  time.     It  iS 
becoming  evident  that   it   is  no  longer  suthcient  for  a  superin- 
tendent to  be  a  good  mechanic,     lie  must  be  an  executive,  an 
organizer  and  a  business  man.    The  present  problems  are  buai'  •  . 
ness  problems   and   they   are   growing   more    important   everyy 
day.     We  are  evidently  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  with, 
nspect   to  the   mechanical   departments   of   railroads,   and    it., 
may  be  called  tne  era  of  the  application  of  commercial  prin*    . 
ciples;     those  principles   which   have  led  American   industrial 
enterprises    to    their    liigh    degree    of    success.      This    means 
niu(  h   to   the   railroads  and   it  opens   great   opportunities   for 
young  men  who  are  preparing  to  fill  the  important  positioup 
of  the  future.  '^  ■"•'\.-;   v -•.,::;••.'•••.;;'•:.•  :   :  ..;.;  > 


n- 


The  old  boiler  j?hoj)  of  ilu;  I'uJon  I'acifli  at  Omaha  is  now 
used  as  a  power  iiouse  for  gt-nerating  power  to  drive  the 
extended  shop  plant  at  that  point.  No  better  illustration  than 
this  is  needed  to  indiiato  the  progress  of  the  past  few  years 
A  building  which  uji  to.  say.  live  years  ago,  was  ample  for  the 
boiler  repairs  at  Omaha  is  now  (miy  large  enough  to  contain 
the  bidlers,  engines  and  generators  to  furnish  power  for  the 
shops.  Formerly  th«'  engines  and  boilers  were  scattered  all 
over  the  plant  The  power  iiouse  i.s  not  only  a  new  thing,  but 
it  is  a  l;ig  thing.  It  is  api)arent  thai  it  is  often  too  small. 
Even  those  built  as  recently  as  three  years  ago,  with  provisiou 
for  expansion,  are  now  too  small,  and.  like  the  air  compressor, 
it  is  ditli(  uli  to  get  thein  large  enough.  In  the  <iisc  of  the 
power  house  of  the  C''hi<ago  &  Northwestern  at  Chicago,  Illus- 
trated in  this  journal  in  Manh,  lt>00,  page  82,  a  new  500  kw 
unit  now  fills  all  the  space  for  extension  except  that  reserved 
for  another  air  compressor  which  must  so(m  be  put  in.  Any 
further  addition  will  require  a  new  building.  The  expensive 
character  of  this  equipment  renders  it  necessary  to  make  large 
allowances  for  expansion,  and  many  of  the  new  power  houses 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  found  too  small.  If  there  is  any 
possibility  of  using  them  as  ■central  stations"  they  need  to 
b«  tr«ated  with  a  large  generosity  a«  to  spac0  coT»r»d,  '  ... 


I 


Si- 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS.  ; 


Ki  i-ui>i.M'A  rfvi';  Ex,\ .>iri>:s  «»k  l.NiuyiiMrArj.v-DiuvE.N  L.vniKs. 


.'liw  IH'iiu  i|)l<'  of  iH(1i\T<Iiia1Iy  <1rivlnK  ?M}in-1)iiiV'  (onls  1>y  olor- 
ii-  motors  lia>i  .siutcssiiill.v  pasyt'd  tJi<'  fXiH'rinicntal  and  pro- 
u  i«»iiar.v  states  and  has  (.-ome  to  be  resardfd  as  a  necessary 
•atUJ'**  of  the  equipment  of  every  modern  machine  shot).  One 
:  <lu'  very  important  details  of  the  application  of  this  type  of 
liivi'  lias,  however,  remained  in  an  nnsettled  condition  o\vin« 
■  i)  the  divorsily  of  i)ra<tice  in  the  type  of  motor  used  for  the 


will  be  noted,  several  ratli<al  improveiueuts  have  been  intro- 
ducctl,  which  are  of  nmiiiestionable  value.  MucJi  data  has  been 
olMained  regarding  this  valuable  siibjet^  in  tite  past  few  years, 
..  which  will,  tend  to  exert  an  important  influence  npon  future 
work  in  this  direction;  one  of  the  ni.>st  important  decisions 
thai  has  been  generally  arrived  at  l»y  the  users  of  machine 
tools  is  that  of  strictly  avoiding  tUe  Use  of  motors  which  are 
not  of  standard  and  interchangeable  designs,  so  as  to  JM; 
readily  replaced  in  cas«^  of  accident  or  icpairing.  -  ::  ^s    ;^^^^ 

liclow  is  pjesenKMl  an  engraving  whii  h  will  show  fhe  type  of' 
motor-drive  adopted  tor  individual   drix'es  upon   the  ilendey-. 


I.       ;  . 


«.0;\sr.V.\T-S»'Kl-;H     OKA  III  II     MinVK    ox.  A     26-lN-    J'KK.NTiCK    LATIIK.— rl*BI^:NTH:K    ItUOSi.  COMPATf. 


.    \^xiivA\'r-yirmU   «iK:i;t:Ki»  *[Rnio;  MiR^liiiKr  iik^  i,A-rtrBv; :  t^SLXu 

•  irtvie.     If  alternating;  'ui  rent  molcMsboUS^  all  variations  6f 

>l»eed  must  be  obtained  outside  of  the  mqtOr,  as  is  also  the  case 

>vith  the  constant-speed  type  of  direct  current  motors  which 

are  frequently  used,  and  this  requir(>s  additional  mechanical 

•jomijji.  ations  lo  which  most  machine  tools  are  not  adapted. 

■fr  variable-speed  motors  be  used,  of  which  there  are  several 

iifferent  types..the  problem  is  sreatly  simplified,  but  ev6n  in 

tiat  case  the  best  method  of  incoriioialing  the  motor's  support 

nto  the  design  of  the  machine  seems  to  be  unsetrled. 

The  aecom{)anying  engravings  present  illustrations  of  sey-' 

;^'Tal  individnallj- -driven  lathes  whieh  will  indicate  the  treml  of 

'lie  best  practice  amongst  tlie  tool  makers,  r30tU  as  to  the  ap- 

;>^^^tion.ojE  constant-speed  and  of  variable-speed  motors.    As, 


rs'dfton  engine  lathes  by  the  Hendey  ^lachhie  (ToTnpan'jr,  Tin* . 
nngton.Conn.    The  motor  is  mounted  i;pon  tli<'  top  of  a  stand- 
ard  extending  above  the   lathe;    rather    than    being    incor- 
porated into  tile  headstock;  this  niethod  requires  the  use  of  a 
•  ountershaft  with  cone  pulleys   in   or<ler  to  afford  the  speed 

changes  at  the  spin<jbt.i!«''essary  tor  T 
general  work,  v'.;;^'^  ■;    ;••.   v-  -:. 

The  niOl  ov  n^U  Is  of  tiie  cson st a n t-  ; 
spe<»d,     back-in-ared     type,     with     a 
double  gear  and  i.h.itch  arrangement 
lietw'een  the  in»}tor  and   l>ack  gear 
shafts  by  whbh  tw»  tiifferent  speeds . 
may  be  delivered  from  the  cone  pul- ' 

ley,  Tbe  sfandai'd  carrying  the 
-  nj«]>tor  is  Ixtlted  rigidly  to  the  lathe 
i«Ml,  and  is  '^^rongiy  **el»bed  to  pre- 
vent dismrbing  vibrations.  The 
motor  is  attached  to  a  hinged  plate 
on  t«?p  of  the  .staiidiird.  at  the  front 
end  o£  wh4«-h  palate  tlrere  is  a  short- 
throw  cam  to  atlow  the  plate  a  slight 
drop  lor  loosening  tlve  belt  when  It 
is  desired  to  shift  from  one  step  of 
th^  <»««,  to  aiiother.  The  cam  is  - 
supported  by  adjustable  posts  which 

permit  «f  taking  up  anjy;  titretch  oc* 
cm  ring  ill  the  tielt.       ;     --  ;  ■   ^- 

The  niofpr  is  <*ontrolied  by  a  knife 
-;'  ;    '"5?'  ':' ■  '  switi-Ji  a n« I  starting  rheostat  on  the 

left  side  bt  Uiv   motor  standard,   the   motion  of   the   spindle 
being  controlled  by   the  rod  extending  above  the  bed.   which  ' 
throws  the  eluteh  on  the  tiack-gear  shaft  free  for  stopping, 
or  into  connection  with  either  geaj*  for  running.     Owing  to 
the  reveising  device  at    the  apron   feu*  the  (arriace.  the  Ifen- 
dey  Company  do  not  recommend  a  reversing  motor  with  its 
attendant  extra  expense  and  complication,  :The  sizes  of  motors 
recommended  for  the  different  sizes  of  iatlK's  are  as  follows: 
11'  to  14  in.  swing,  one  horse  power;   IG  to  24  in.  swing,  two 
liorse  power;  ^2  in.  swing,  three  horse  power. 
'  /'At  the  topof  this  page  is  siiowi'i  the  2U-in.  motor -driven  1atb«' 
which   has   been    developed    by -.Prentice    Brothers    Company. 
Worcester,  Mass.    The  type  of  drive  here  advocated  is  that  of 


■y.  s'-.''    •.?. 
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a  constant-speed  motor,  mounted  beneath  the  bed  and  driving 
through  gearing  to  the  headstock.  The  motor  shown  on  this 
lathe  is  a  three  horse-power  motor,  of  the  enclosed  type  for 
protection  from  chips  and  dirt;  it  is  noi  reversible,  a  mechani- 
cal gearing  arrangement  operated  by  a  double  throw  clutch 
being  provided  for  reversing  the  direction  of  drive.  The  switcli 
and  starting  rheostat,  which  control  the  motor,  are  conven- 
iently located  on  the  front  of  the  bed  at  the  left. 

Changes  of  spindle  speed  are  obtained  mechanically  by  the 
clutch  levers  projecting  from  the  bead  under  the  guard  hood. 


GEARKI>   DRIVE   FOR   A    LK   BI.O.Mt   KMil.NK  XATJIE.        M  r  I.TIIM.K-V(»LT.V(;i: 
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result — to  combine  simplicity  and  flexibility  in  the  mounting 
01  the  motor  and  the  drive  to  the  spindle,  but  with  varying 
success.  The  following  examples  represent  applications  of 
lUiUock  motors  to  operate  upon  the  multiple-voltage  system 
(four  wire)  of  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Controllers  are  used  in  all  of  these  cases,  which 
affords  from  12  to  26  different  speeds  at  the  motor,  as  well 
as  its  reversal  with  6  speeds.  All  of  these  equipments  have 
proven  very  serviceable  and  have  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
The  first  example,  shown  herewith,  is  a  drive  for  ^n  18-in. 

engine  lathe,  built  by  the  R.  K.  Le- 
Blond  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  The  motor  is,  in  this 
case,  mounted  directly  above  the 
headstock  upon  short  brackets  cast 
as  a  part  of  the  headstock  frame. 
In  this  way  the  alteration  of  the 
lathe  was  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  a  most  direct  drive  obtained. 

The  drive  is  by  gears  direct  to 
the  spindle,  with  changes  of  gear- 
ing to  provide  for  ad<litionai 
changes  of  speed.  As  may  be  no- 
ticed, the  controller  is  mounted 
horizontally  upon  the  bed  below  the 
headstock.  and  provided  with  a  long 
splined  shaft  extending  beneath  the 
apron  so  as  to  be  rotated,  and  the 
motor's  speed  changed,  by  a  handle 
permanently  located  upon  the  car- 
riage. 

At  the  left  is  illustrated  a  sim- 
ilarly arranged  drive  upon  a  Fitch- 
burg  lathe,  the  motor  being  in  this 
case  located  at  the  rear  of  the  headstock  instead  of  above. 
The  motor  support  consists  of  a  small  special  bracket  of  neat 
design  bolted  to  the  headstock  frame  and  conforming  to  the 
contour  of  the  field  magnet  ring.     The  drive  is  also  in  this 
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The  lathe  is  started,  stopped,  or  the  motion  reversed,  and  at 
an  accelerated  speed,  entirely  independent  of  the  motor,  by  a 
lever  attached  to  the  apron,  always  convenient  to  the  operator; 
this  lever  operates  the  double-throw  clutch  in  the  gear  revers- 
ing arrangement  beneath  the  bed.  By  means  of  the  four  differ- 
ent speed  runs  of  gearing  in  the  head  and  the  back  gear,  eight 
even  changes  of  spindle  speed  are  afforded,  varying  from  four 
to  284  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  following  illustrations  of  motor-driven  lathes  present 
examples  of  lathes  driven  by  variable-speed  motors,  and  will 
indicate  what  has  been  done  in  this  branch  of  motor  applica- 
tion.   A  variety  of  attempts  have  been  made  toward  the  desired 


GEARED     DRIVE     F(H{     A     36-I.N.     POND     LATHE.  MULTIPIJC-VOLTACiE 

JKkTOK. — HILLOCK    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING     COMPANY. 

case  through  gearing  to  the  spindle,  back  gears  and  runs  of 
gearing  permitting  further  changes  of  speed. 

The  engraving  on  page  139  presents  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  motor  for  the  drive.  The  lathe  in  this  case  is  an 
American  Tool  Company's  cabinet  lathe  with  a  special  head- 
stock  arranged  for  the  motor  drive,  a  Bullock  type  N  motor. 
The  motor  is  mounted  upon  a  special  pedestal  bracket  at  the 
rear  of  the  headstock,  with  its  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the 
lathe's  spindle;  the  bracket  is  of  box-shape  construction  bolted 
to  the  rear  of  tne  lathe  bed  and  partly  resting  upon  the  floor. 
The  drive  is  through  a  pair  of  spiral  gears  to  the  spindle  direct, 
giving  a  single-speed  reduction — a  very  simple,  though  ef- 
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*\.Htive  arrangement.  The  motor  control 
s.  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  LeBlond 
latlic,  through  the  controller,  located  on 
tlio  front  of  the  bed  and  operated  through 
'lio  agency  of  a  splined  shaft  by  a  handle 
[icrnianently  mounted  on  the  apron.  The 
range  of  speed  thus  afforded  is  further  ex- 
u'uded  by  the  usual  back-gear. 

The  type  of  motor  mounting  favored 
by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool  Company  is 
shown  on  the  36-in.  motor-driven  Pond 
athe  illustrated  on  page  138.  It  is  the  type 
ol  motor  mounting  which  is  used  at  the 
Collinwood  shops  installation  and  has 
been  found  highly  satisfactory.  The 
motor,  also  a  Bullock  motor,  is  supported 
hy  a  frame  spanning  the  headstock  frame, 
.-several  runs  of  gears  being  interposed  in 
the  drive  to  the  spindle  to  furnish  addi- 
tional ranges  of  speed. 

.\  similar  arrangement  of  motor  is  pre- 
sented by  the  cut  immediately  below, 
wliich  shows  a  Bullock  motor  mounted  to 
drive  a  Schumacher  &  Boye  engine  lathe. 
The  motor  mounting  is  provided  in  this 
case  by  lugs  cast  en  the  headstock  frame 
to  which  the  motor  is  bolted. 

The  two  remaining  cases,  shown  below,  illustrate  motor 
drives  in  which  the  motors  are  built  into  the  headstock. 
One  is  a  Fitchburg  lathe  and  the  other  one  a  Schumacher 
&  Boye  lathe,  both  motors  being  Bullock  multiple  voltage 
motors.  This  arrangement  results  in  a  very  compact  and  con- 
venient mounting  for  the  motor,  but  it  introduces  an  inherent 
defect  by  virtue   of  the   lack   of   ready   interchangeability   of 


Sl'KCl.VL    .s1MU.\L-(;K.\R    drive    KOR    AMERIC.VX    TOOL    CO.MP.\NVS  CABINET    LATHE. 

Ml'LTIPLE-VOLTAGE     MOTOR. BILLOCK     ELECTRIC    MAXlFACTlKl.Nti 

COMPANY. 


(iKAKKI)     DRIVE     O.N     A     SCIIU.MACHER     &     BOYE     LATHE.  MULTIPLE- 

VOLTACJE    MOTOR. — BULLOCK     ELECTRIC     MANL  FACTLRING     CO. 


HE-\nsTOCK     DRIVE     ON     SCHUMACHER     A     BOYE     LATHE.— BULLOCK 

MOTOB. 

motors;  when  a  motor  is  thus  built  into  a  headstock,  with  its 
ainiature  shaft  serving  as  the  spindle  or  as  a  back-gear,  it 
"ecessarily  requires  considerable  time  to  replace  it  by  another 
aiotor  In  case  of  accident  or  necessary  repairs.  For  this  reason 


HEADSTt)CK    DRIVE    ON    A    KIT<IlBl"I«i    LATHE. — BILIjOCK    MOTOR. 

the  Bullock  Company  do  not  advocate  this  arangement,  pre- 
ferring the  previously  illustrated  cases  in  which  an  entirely 
standard  motor  is  used,  so  as  to  be  readily  repla<ed  if  neces- 
sary by  one  of  a  similar  dimension. 


The  Simplon  tunnel  is  progressing  rapidly.  According  to 
Consul  Pearson  (Genoa),  about  4,000  workmen  are  employed 
In  the  tunnel,  and  not  less  than  G,000  on  the  Italian  section  of 
the  road  between  Isella,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and 
Arona,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  running  north 
from  Milan.  It  is  now  practically  certain  that  the  road  will 
be  completed  by  July  1,  1905.  The  greatest  of  the  Impedi- 
ments was  the  ever  increasing  heat  in  the  tunnel,  caused  by 
the  growing  volume  of  water,  which,  although  it  starts  at  th« 
summit  of  the  mountain,  6,000  feet  above  the  line  of  railway, 
after  percolating  through  beds  of  limestone,  becomes  almost 
boiling  hot  and  flows  into  the  tunnel  at  a  temperature  of  from 
112  deg.  to  140  deg.  Fahr.,  rendering  not  only  work  but  life 
impossible,  without  resort  to  artificial  means  of  refrigeration. 
The  engineer,  by  turning  cold  air  on  hot  air  and  cold  water 
on  hot  water,  has  reduced  the  temperature  in  the  tunnel  from 
140  deg.  to  70  deg.  Fahr.  The  volume  of  water  flowing  out  of 
the  south  end  of  the  tunnel  is  over  15,000  gals,  per  minute 
and  furnishes  motive  power  sufficient  not  only  to  work  the 
refrigerating  apparatus,  but  to  compress  the  air  by  which 
the  drills  are  operated.  This  tunnel,  when  completed,  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  world — to  wit,  14  miles  long,  or  twice 
the  length  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  5  miles  longer  than  the 
St  Oothard.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  alone  will  be  118.610,000, 
an  average  of  nearly  |1,000,000  per  mile. 
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.I  constant-speed  motor,  mmintrd  beneath  the  bed  and  drtvins 

tlirongii  j;<aiing  to  the  liciKlslot  k.     Tlio  nidtdi    sliown  ou  tliis 

tiUhe  is  a  tliree  horse-i>o\v«'r  motor,  ol"  tin?  cut  losod  type  for 

luotcdion  from  tbips  and  diil;  it  is  not  leyersibks  a  nuHhani- 

<al    ui>arinp   anangonunt   oV'(  rated    by   a   doulib-   tlirow   chiti-b 

•   b<  iiis  iirovidf'fi  tor  rt-vfisiii.:;  lln'  (lii<TU«»n  «»l'  diivr.    Tbo  swilch 

,  ■  jin«l  startitiK  rheostat,  wbb-b   <<>iit]i>l  tjie.  nioloi-,   aii-  louvou- 

'■■    kntly  Ipi-atod  on  the  front  of  tbe  l»ed  at  the  U>lf. ,  ;  <.  .  -      - 

.       CliaMK«'s  of  spjndlo  s]K'«>d  are  ohfainod  im-.  lianlcally  1)y  thi* 

iclutcU  levers  projcttiug-  Irom  the,  head  urijtvr  M'r  i;iiard  lio»»d. 


result— to  eonihinc  simplieity  and  flexibility  in  the  monnHns 
Ol"  the  motor  and  tlir  <lriv«»  to  llio  spindle,  but  with  varying 
snceess.  Tlie  foMowiuK  oxampies  represent  applitatioiis  0I 
I5iill()«  k  'motors  to  opfral*;  upon  the  innltiple-voltaKe  bysif-nV 
(four  wire)  of  the  Ibilln.k  Kloitrir  MaiinfactiirinK  Company.. 
Cincinnati,  O.  Controllers  arc  used  in  all  of  tlH«so  eases,  which 
aliords  from  12  to  2fi  diffcn'nt  speeds  at  the  motor,  as  well 
as  its  reversal  with  t;  si  weds.  All  of  tiieS)>  ecpiipments  havt- 
pi()\en  v«'ry  .serviceable  and  have  .uiven  perfect  saiisiad  ion. 
..The  lirst  v-'^ample,  iihowu  lierewiih,  is  a  <lnve  tor  an  IS-in. 
:-'■'  -..y  :■■,.:  -S'/  C-.'.^'-]^''-'..eiiii\uo  lathe,  built  by  the  H.  K.  \xr 

lllond  Maclune  Tool  Comiiany,  Cin- 
einnati.  O.  Tlie  motor  is.  in  this 
case,  mounted  directly  above  the 
headstoclx upon  sIkhI  brackets  east 
as  a  i»ail  of  the  headsto<k  frame. 
In  this  way  the  alteration  of  the 
lathe  was  reduced  to  a  miMiinuni  ■ 
and  a  most  diieet  drive  o''t'>ll"'«l-;:' 

I  he   drive  is  by   sears   «liroetto 
Uie   spindle,   witli    <han.yes  of   tiear- 
inji      to      provide      for      ail<lili<»iu>l  . 
ciiani;es   of  speed.      .\s    may   be   lui- . 
lilted.     t1i.e    contrnlltr     is     mouiit<r»l 
horizontnily  upon  the  be<l  below  tlie 
h»ailstocU.  and  provided  with  a  lonj; 
spliiied   shaft    exteuditiK  beneath   the 
ainitii   so  as  to  lie  rotated,  aiiiilt he 
motor's  speed  chanRi-d.  by  a  liandle; 
permanently   lt)«ated^  uih>h  ^hv  •"sii"- 
riai;e.  '-;;      .;  '      "     •'  '  -  •   '    ■•■- 

.\i  the  left  is  illustrated  a  sliH- 
ilarly  arranjied  drive  uixtn  a  Kitilv- 
burfi  lathe,  the  niotor  beini;  in  this  ' 
V-ase  located  at  the  rear  of  the  headstocU  instead  of  above. 
Tlie  motor  support  consists  of  a  small  special  bracket  of  neat 
desi.iin  Ixdfeii  to  the  headsloek  frame  and  cDuforming  to  tlio 
continir  of  iju    lield    inaiinet    rinii.     The  drive   is  q,lso   in   tliis 


v:--v^.i>^;r.iJB-'^,;^ 


.MOTOB.— Bl-LLOCK  .tXKC  i'RIC*    MiVJtl  F.Vx  Tl  ICIMi    CO\ll■\^^ 


ii*:.vKi:M   iHMvk  >iii{,  vi  -S<»->N  '  rt»N»»   i.:vi in        m i  i.rn*n>-votT.vt;K 


■file  latho  is  started,  stoiiped,  or  the  njution  reversed,  and  at 
an  a<  ( elerated  speed,  entirely  independent  of  the  motor,  l>y  a 
lever  attached  to  the  apron,  always  convenient  to  the  oi>erator; 
this  lever  operates  the  double  throw  clutch  in  the  Rear  revers- 
inj;  anan.Keuu'nt  beneath  the  bed.  By  means  of  the  four  differ- 
eut  «pepd  runs  of  gearing  in  the  head  and  the  back  gear,  eight 
even  changes  of  spindle  speed  are  afforded,  varying  from  four 
t«>  L'St  revcdutions  per  minute. 

The  following  illustrations  of  motor-driven  lathes  piesent 
I'xamples  of  lathes  driven  by  variable  speed  motors,  and  will 
indl<ate  what  has  been  done  In  this  branch  of  motor  api»lica- 
tion.    A  variety  of  attempts  have  been  made  toward  the  desired 


Case  throngh  gearing  to  the  sjiindle.  bai  k  j;ears  ami  runs  ol 
gearing  permitting  further  liianges  of  speed.     ' '      .       ,.l*.  .'  ;. 
;  .The  engraving  on  page  i;V.)  presents  a  different  arrangement, 
of   the    motor    for   the   drive.      The    lathe    in    this   ease    is   an 
American  Tool  Company's  cabinet  lathe  with  a  special  hcatl- 
slo«  k  arranged  for  the  motor  drive,  a  IJullock  type  N  motor. 
The  motor  is  mounted  ui)on  a  special  pedestal  bracket  at  the 
rear  of  the  heatlstock,  with  its  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the 
lathe\>s  spindle;  the  luacket  is  of  box  siiape  construction  bolted 
to  the  rear  of  tne  lathe  bed  and  partly  resting  ujion  the  floor,^ 
The  drive  Js  through  a  pair  of  spiral  gears  to  the  spindle  direeti 
giving   a   single-speed    reduction — a   very  simple,   though    ef-; 
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..live  arraiiy<'iH«'iit.     The  niutor  'control      \." 
Vh  this  tusc  as  in  tiuit  of  tho  LeUIouU  :    'i 
fijr.  ,»hronj:;h  llie  controlh-r,  located  oii /.;, 
.  ■  ii(»Ui«mt  J)f  ll)e."b»*<l  and  (»iMTato<l  tln-ouKh'^.: 
ic  a^viity  of  a  splincd  t^iuift  l>y  a  iiandle 

■  vmancnily  nioiiut<Ml  on  the  a|)ron.    The   ;'•'; 
iiec  of  s|t«;«Mi  lints  affor<lc<t  is  furllu'f  ex^  X  .  ' 

.:'.Tiiif»  tyiH!   of   motor   n»onn«ins   favored      '. 

■  til''  I'ond  Marliiiic  Tool  ('(MU|>aiiy   is ':.•.. • 
iitwn  on   the   :*.ti-in.   motor-iiriv<'n    r<»«d     .r 

■  ■  '•  aiii'p  Olnstratfd  on  pase  1  :{>*,    It  is  the  fy|»ie  .  ..J: 

!  iiintoi'  mountinR  wliirh  is  used  at  tlif  r 

-illihwood    siiops    instalhition    and     l>as     ■..• 

en      found      highly     satisfa<  tory.     The      =  ^. 

.  "iHidor,  also  a  Hnliot  k  motor,  is  HiipiiortiM!       "• 

li;[:  a  frame  spannirifi  the  h«'adwto(k  f rame,  • .:% 

'.•'>*-yeral  runs  o(  i!;<>ars  hein^'  intc  ri»osed  in  -V^.. 

;  .the  drive  to  tiio  sidudlt,^  lu  lurnish  addi-      :•' 

■  ■>i«aial  ran?;es  of  speetl.  ,;    .       "  : >.,  y     o  V;^  '•'  •■ 

X  similar  .arrangement  of  nu)to»:  Is  iM-e-   .'.. 

,  j'lnled  by  th^;  evit  immediattdy  l»eloW^,.  '.^ 
.."  whit  |j  .shows  a  JJuliock  motor  mouiitetl  t«»  .  .■ 
•.•Utivc  a  Schumacher  &  Hoyi!  engine  iathev      ... 

'Tjii^niotoi-  mounting  is  provided  in  this  ■'^yy-'.^^-':^''^-.:'--:'.-i-'3.: 
' yiafe  Ity  lugs  cast  f.n  the  headstock  frame-  '^y;'  V-v '■"•:'•  v-: 
/  .Oj.wljirh  the  niotor  is  bolted.  .;/       ^         ^-   r  '  ^/■^ 

■-.'., ^i  "two    r<'iuainiug   cases,   shown    below.    Ulnsl  rat»!    nibtrtr-, 

;  drives   in  jvhjt-h   the  motors  aie  .buiH-  Into   the  deadstock  j 

-One  l.s:  a  Filchlmrg  lathe  and  the oihei  one  a  Schumacher-^ 
.y,i.LU)ye    lathe,    bolii    motors    being    UtiHock    multiple    voltage. 

ijfiiMons.    This  arrangement  lesulia  in  a  Very  compJict  a!id  con.-,; 
;  :  veMiwit  moitating  fov  the  mrttor.  iMtt  it  ini  rodu<  Ck  an  iiihierent 
;  'dcfcuct 'i»y  Virliii^:  pif  the  Utcli  of  ivady   ifiterchangeabllity  "gf  ■ 


sjn^x-l.vi/^i'HtAr.Hi  vfs   in{i\>;  ior   :\M*:i!I«  ax  T«M»ii  ooivany'v  lAtuMhlT  l^CTttf' 
'::  ,'  :  >  M I  t.Tn»i.K-voi.i A<.K    MOhut.— la  i  uu'K   ti .^A;^lUl:  M;.\^t  kwv :ri  luvi; :;' c^  • ; 


•=•.,-•.>•'•- 


f  vKi;u   iMtivK   OX    .\    sriu-NtAriiift    .V    ttovv,    iatiIk.  Mt  rtrPLFr-- 
VolT.vi.i;    .Moioi'^— lU  l.lot  K     H.i;«l  IU(     -M  VXI  I  At  Tl  lUXt,    C(t. 


.i*yt\ i:  yx  ■.sell r .m .\ciih: 


*    iK^vii:  x.\tiri:.^-fin-i;ijiK'ii 


..  '»»«toi:s|.  when  a  ttrotor  is  thua  built  iJito  a  headstock,  with  its 
:  "::«Ha( lire  sliaft  serving  as  the  spindle  <tt* "  as  a  liack-gear; '  ft- 

.,■•••■' essairily  requires  consi^lerable  time  to  replace  it  by  another 
motor  ia  case  of  accident  or  necessary  repairs.  For  this  reason 


ifKAOSIXHrlv    UKIvk  0>    -A    KliyfHM^Isti  .l::.lTm:.'-'-KVI'»*H!K    \l01>rrti. 

the  iWlIot-k  ('-omjiany  do  iint«tdv/»<'-at<%  this  arangtiiient.  pre- 
ferring the  previoitsly  i11ustrat.«l.  "eases  iriWhlv-hf  an.  entirely 
stantiard  motor  is  used,  so  as.|<»  i)f  iuteadily  replac««rt  if  p«ces-. 
sary  -t)y  one  of  a  similar  dim+'UKinn^'.^-  ..-•.;\^^,- ..-,:-  •:  .-.  V: .. 'V^ 

The  Simplon  tvinnei  is  progressing  raiddiy  According  to 
Consul  Pearson  (Genpai».  about  i.tiwi  w^rKraV-u  are  employed' 
In  the  tunnel,  and  not  less  than  G^OWO  on  the  Italian  section  of 
tlie  road  between  Isella,  at  the  mouth  of  ih.-  tunnel,  and 
Arona,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  running  north 
from  Milan-.  It  is  now  practically  certain  that  the  road  will 
be  completed  by  July  1,  1905,^^    T^  of  the  impedi- 

ments was  the  ever  increasing  heat  in  the  tunnel,  caused  by 
the  growing  volume  of  water,  which,  although  it  starts  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  6,000  feet  above  the  line  of  railway, 
rafter  percolating  through  beds  of  limestone,  becomes  almost 
boiling  hot  and  flows  into  the  tun.nel  at  a  terapt'rature  of  from 
112  deg.  to  140  (leg.  Fahr.,  rendering  not  only  work  hut  life 
impossible,  without  resort  to  artificial  means  of  refrigeration.  ' 
The  engineer,  by  turning  cold  air  on  hot  air  and  cold  water 
op.  hot  water,  has  reduced  the  temj>eraturc  in  the  tunnel  from 
140  deg.  to  70  deg.  Fahr.  Tlie  volume  of  water  flowing  out  of 
the  south  end  of  the  tunnel  is  over  lii.OtMt  gals,  per  niinuti 
and  furnishes  motive  pQwer  suffieient  not  only  to  *fork  the 
refrigerating  apparatus, .  btit  to- compress  Oie  air  by  which 
the  drills  are  operated  Tti is  tunnel,  when  completed,  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  world —to  wit,  14  miles  long,  or  twice 
the  length  of  the  Mont  t'enis  and  5J  miles  longer  than  the 
St.  Gothard.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  alone  will  be  113,510,000, 
an  average  of  nearly  11,000,000  per  mile.     ...  .  :,.....  .;...-.., 
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The  investigation  of  the  portion  of  this  subject  relating  to 
stacks  has  been  completed,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Professor  Goss  are  at  hand  and  will  be  printed  in  forthcoming 
numbers  of  this  journal.  It  is  appropriate  to  remark  at  this 
point  that  this  research  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comple'te  and 
thorough  which  has  been  made  up  to  this  time  in  connection 
with  locomotive  draft  appliances.  The  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  committee  of  1896  brought  exhaust  pipe  design 
out  from  the  unknown,  and  the  present  tests  appear  to  have 
done  the  same  for  stacks.  These  experiments  establish  the 
correct  stack  and  front-end  relationships  for  the  relatively 
small  locomotive  at  Purdue,  and  the  formulae  there  obtained 
are  now  being  tested  upon  large  locomotives  upon  several 
prominent  railroads.  The  results  will  be  brought  before  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  in  June.  Upon  them  the  char- 
acter of  the  further  pursuit  of  the  problem  will  depend. 

These  investigations  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  this  journal,  which  has  up  to  this  time  conducted 
the  tests  at  its  own  expense,  but  the  work  has  been  brought 
up  to  a  condition  which  has  naturally  led  to  an  offer  of  co- 
operation by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  Last  year, 
as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  by  President  Waitt  in  his  annual 
address,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  results,  con- 
sider a  plan  for  extending  the  investigation,  and  to  assist  in 
the  work.  This  committee  will  report  in  June,  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  American  ExtiiNEER  that  the  investigation  should 
proceed  to  include  other  valuable  and  useful  conclusions  which 
now  appear  to  be  within  reach. 

Professor  Goss  has  never  done  better  or  more  careful  work 
than  that  covered  by  his  report,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
await  the  presentation  of  his  final  conclusions  to  acknowledge 
his  conscientious  and  even  self-sacriflcious  assistance  and  that 
of  the  trustees  of  Purdue  University,  which  has  been  most 
generous.  Earnest  attention  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  hoped  for,  so  that  the  continuation  of  this  investigation 
may  have  the  Interested  support  of  all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  in  behalf  of  which  the  work  was  originally 
undertaken. 


THE    SPECIAL    APPRENTICE. 


That  several  things  are  wrong  with  the  special  apprentice- 
ship system  is  becoming  evident  to  many  people.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  technically  trained  young  men  have  been  avail- 
able in  large  numbers  for  the  past  thirty  years,  the  railroads, 
for  some  reason,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  secure  the  men  they 
need  for  superintendents  of  motive  power. 

One  difficulty  is  that  young  technical  men  seldom  remain  in 
railroad  service  long  enough  to  get  fairly  started  on  the  road 
to  promotion.  This  is  a  matter  for  immediate  thought  and 
action.  One  of  our  contemporaries  expresses  the  opinion,  held 
also  by  many  railroad  officers,  "that  the  railroads  should  do 
something  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to  make  the  position 
of  its  special  apprentice  more  attractive."  The  American  En- 
gineer does  not  take  this  view. 

There  is  something  about  technical  education  which  makes 
it  difficult,  and  many  times  impossible,  for  a  young  man  to  be 
patient.  Instead  of  constantly  reminding  the  graduate  that 
he  is  supposed  to  be  specially  well  prepared  for  advancement, 
should  he  not  be  led  to  forget  that  he  has  had  any  "advan- 
tages?" 

The  position  of  superintendent  of  motive  power  is  the  one 
which  needs  to  be  made  more  attractive.  When  this  position 
ic  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  young  men  will  prepare  more 
patiently  to  fill  it.  Technically  educated  men  could  then  enter 
with  confidence  upon  a  long  time  service.  If  they  enter  it 
with  a  view  of  rising  because  of  actual  results  accomplished 
there  will  soon  be  men  enough  for  all  the  positions. 

By  way  of  a  practical  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  special 
apprentices  who  have  served  their  time,  why  not  create  new 
positions,  such  as  assistant  foremen  in  the  shop  and  in  the 
roundhouse?  If  this  can  be  done,  many  of  these  young  men 
may  be  saved  to  railroad  service. 


April.  1903. 
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THIRTY-TON 


BOX    CAR    WITH    STEEL    UNDER- 
FRAME. 


To  tlie  Editors: 

Referring  to  the  criticisms  of  the  30-ton  steel-underfranie  box 
car  in  the  January  issue  of  the  American  Engineek  A>n  Kail- 
KOAU  Journal,  page  18,  the  writer  feels  it  incumbent  upon  himself 
to  reply  as  follows : 

Regarding  Mr.  Reynolds'  first  question  (February  number,  page 
52).  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  construction  to  use 
pre«.sed  steel  sills  instead  of  structural,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  going  somewhat  beside  the  question.  The  underframe  was  de- 
signed as  a  structural  underframe,  and  the  matter  of  whether  or 
not  a  fundamentally  different  type  would  be  better  for  the  purpose 
is  hardly  in  question.  Neither  do  I  see  that  his  suggestions  re- 
garding the  desirability  of  using  wooden  sills  point  the  way  to  a 
proi)er  solution  of  the  underframe  problem,  because  experience  has 
tended  to  prove  that  the  wooden  sill  substructure  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  freight-car  service.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  re- 
s|)oct.to  pulling  and  buffing  shocks;  less  so,  of  course,  from  the 
standpoint  of  vertical  loads.  •     j.',  ,.  ;.. 

Concerning  latticing  top  flanges  of  center  sills,  and  not  the  bot- 
tom, it  should  be  answered  that  this  is  propased  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  a  great  many  railroad  men  to  punching  holes  in  the  tension 
flanges  of  longitudinal  sills.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that, 
(•(iiisidered  as  a  column,  the  central  backbone  of  the  car  would  be 
much  stiffer  with  cover  plates  top  and  bottom,  but  neither  these 
nor  lattice  bars  were  shown  on  the  bottom  flanges  for  the  reason 
tliat  they  are  not  believed  to  be  absolutely  essential,  ^^'bat  pro- 
jtortion  of  a  300,000-pound  blow  on  the  drawbar  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  center  sills,  the  writer  frankly  confes.se.s  he  does  not 
know;  he  doubts  whether  it  can  be  determined  even  approximately 
in  a  car  frame,  and  is  therefore  disposed  to  be  guided  by  experience 
ill  this  particular  matter. 

'llie  designer  readily  agrees  that  the  section  shown  for  the  bot- 
tom member  of  the  body  bolster  may  be  less  than  the  best- practice 
would  indicate  to  be  desirable :  his  only  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
drawing  was  not  presented  as  a  finished  example,  but  was  prepared 
hurriedly  with  a  view  to  illustrating  a  type,  rather  than  as  a  fully 
worked  out  case,  complete  in  all  details.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
l»etter  to  .strengthen  the  compression  member  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Reynolds,  or  by  using  a  heavier  bar. 

The  writer  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  actual  conditions 
ol)taining  in  the  transportation  of  such  materials  as  are  preferably 
carried  in  box  cars,  to  hazard  the  statement  that  an  all  steel  box 
car  would  be  better  than  steel  underframe  equipment  with  a  wooden 
superstructure.  I  imagine  that  under  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions a  great  deal  of  moisture  would  condense  on  the  inside  walls 
of  a  steel  box  car,  which  might  be  injurious  to  many  commodities. 

Noting  Mr.  Kennington's  criticisms  of  the  method  of  attaching 
truss  rods  to  the  body  bolsters,  I  think  if  he  will  examine  the  de- 
sign .a  little  more  carefully  he  will  see  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  failure  at  the  point  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  the  %-in. 
rivets  pass  through  the  top  bolster  member  as  well  as  the  large 
giLsset  plate,  and  in  addition,  the  truss  rod  bolster  straps  are 
anchored  up  at  the  ends  to  ajford  a  bearing  against  the  top  mem- 
ber of  the  transom. 

The  writer  does  not  understand  why  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the 
end  of  the  car  down  against  the  end  gusset  plates  over  the  center 
sills.  As  the  end  frames  would  be  provided  with  the  usual  rods, 
anti,  in  addition,  a  wooden  sub-sill  could  be  used,  which  offers  every 
opportunity  to  secure  it  by  bolts  to  the  underframe,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  should  be  much  difficulty  to  accomplish  this  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  corner  gussets  were  riveted  to  the 
end  sills  as  well  as  to  the  side  sills,  they  would  help  to  stiffen  the 
frame  against  distortion  when  poling ;  the  reason  this  was  not 
done  is  to  have  the  end  sills  as  free  as  possible  from  any  rivets 
that  would  be  difficult  to  remove  in  case  new  end  sills  were  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  since  wooden  cars  are  usually  built  without  any 
diagonals,  and  are  not  seriously  distorted,  it  is  believed  the  scheme 
shown  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Kennington  that  it  would  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  use  the  underframe  illustrated  for  flat  or 
gondola  cars  without  suitable  modifications.  As  this  was  never  the 
mtention,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty   whatever  to  adapt   the  details   to  suit  different 


classes  of  cars  without  departing  in  any  essential  particular  from 
the  general  style  of  construction. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  closing  that  the  only  important  features  of 
this  design  which  are  advocated,  is  the  use  of  trusxrd  Mfnirtural 
steel  ftillii  rather  than  )tre.s.s(Ml  steel  lish-bellied  girders,  or  untrusso*! 
structural  sections  sufficiently  strong  in  themselves  to  c.irrv  the 
given  load;  also,  the  general  type  of  body  boLstor.  end  sill.  an<l 
arrangement,  as  a  whole,  of  the  several  parts.  Dimensions  of  de- 
tails and  their  precise  location  would  have  to  be  mo<lifie<t  to  suit 
special  requirements.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  writer  main- 
tains that  his  style  of  underframe  is  very  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  severest  conditions  of  modern  train  service. 

GEORGE    I.    KING. 


WHAT   "BIG   ENGINES"    MEAN. 


■;.  '  ^■'  _\^''- \'y-  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  March  10,  V.HK). 
To  the  Editors  r.!:'.^  ^C' 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  American  Engixeeij  am*  Raii.i:oai> 
JouKNAL.  a  descriptive  article  appeared  describing  some  new  Uk-ouio- 
tives  recently  built  by  the  Baldwin  I^«xomotive  Works  for  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  An  eilitorial  entitle<l  "What  Hig  En- 
gines Mean"  api>ears  in  the  same  Lssue  in  conjunction  with  this 
article.  The  editorial  says  that  these  engines  were  built  to  do  a 
.certain  definite  work,  which  the  most  powerful  pas.«i«Migor  engines 
previously  built  could  not  do.  The  point  is  also  bro\tght  out  that 
the  motive  power  of  railroads  in  general  is  fast  a.ssuming  projn^r- 
tions  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  cope  with  the  pn'sem  shop  facili- 
ties. This  is  a  condition  which  naturally  exists  when  any  line  of 
mechanical  business  i.s  on  the  increase.  It  i.s.  of  course.  espe<-ially 
true  in  railroad  work.  The  management  is  iuterest-«»<I  prinmrily 
in  the  output,  or  the  work  done.  The  facilities  for  doing  thi.*;  work 
are  more  or  less  secondary  and  always  follow. 

No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  existing  tx)nditions  or  of  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  past  development  of  railroad  work,  and  mechanical  work  in 
general,  would  venture  to  make  a  prophecy  as  to  the  limit  in  size 
of  locomotives,  or  in  fact  any  cla.s.s  of  machinery.  There  may  Im\ 
however,  a  limiting  condition  which  will  have  a  de<ided  influence 
upon  the  size  of  locomotive  units.  It  doe.s  not  require  a  v«'r\  gn-at 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  passenger  service  of  all  the  heavy 
trimk  line  roads  divided  up  into  small  units,  these  imits  being  prc»- 
pelled  by  electricity,  which  is  generated  in  stationary  plants.  This 
would  make  possible  an  e<'onomical  operatitm  of  small  units  im- 
possible with  the  present  propelling  power.  Ix>oking  forward  to 
this  condition,  of  course,  does  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  a  great 
many  interested  iiarties,  but  it  is  sure  to  come. 

The  writer,  in  conversation  with  the  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Manhattan  F^levated  Railroad  exactly  six  years  ago,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  elevated  trains  would  Ik>  operated  by 
electricity  by  a  system  in  which  each  car  would  supply  its  own 
motive  power.  The  expression  of  this  idea  provoked  a  rather  sar- 
castic smile  on  the  countenance  of  the  chief  engineer.  His  rejily 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  doing  certain  work  with  a  ^'ertain 
amount  of  fuel  and  attendance,  and  "how  could  you  hope  to  im- 
prove upon  that  condition?"  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  this  mat- 
ter further,  as  the  millions  of  dollars  which  this  company  is  ex- 
pending for  this  equipment  is  conclusive  evidence  that  there  must 
be  improvement  hoped  for  somewhere.  Can  we  not  reasonably  hope 
to  see  the  passenger  .service  of  the  principal  railroatls  throughout 
the  country  handled  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  one  in  use  on  the 
Manhattan  Ele\'Hted  Railroad? 

There  are,  however,  many  modifications  and  imprf>vemeDts  that 
can  be  made  in  applying  this  method  of  propulsion  to  railroads, 
among  which  might  l)o  mentioned  the  possibility  of  making  head-on 
and  tiiil-end  collisions  an  iinpos.sibility.  This  couhl  be  ea.sily  accom- 
plished by  cutting  the  line  into  sections  and  so  arranging  that  there 
must  be  one  dead  se<^tion  between  each  two  trains  at  all  times.  A 
train  or  a  car  entering  this  dead  sei-tion  will  not  only  be  deprived 
of  its  power,  but  will  have  all  of  its  braking  power  applied  in- 
stantly. Such  an  arrangement  would  make  verj*  high  si)eeds  possi- 
ble, feasible  and  safe. 

The  concentration  of  such  enormous  weights  in  trains,  which  are 
to  be  propelled  at  a  high  speed,  makes  the  question  of  retardation 
one  of  very  great  importance  and  is  certainly  fraught  with  many 
difficulties  and  no  small  degree  of  danger.  The  advantages  of  the 
reduction  of  weight  of  the  moving  mass  to  a  minimum  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  explanation.  The  question  of  how  this  Ls  to  be 
accomplished  is  a  matter  of  development.  Tliis  development  is 
rapidly  taking  place  and  there  will  certainly  be  some  radical 
changes  in  the  near  future.  W.  COOPER. 
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THE    DAVIS    COUNTERBALANCE. 


To  (Iio  Editors: 

Mr.  I'V'ttcrs'  sl.iii'iiiful  ot  llif  acliuii  .)r  <»»miltil)alimLO  woi^lils 
in  his  lottor  on  tin-  Ihivis  ('ounlt'ihiilanr)'  is  conoct.' 

Tlu>r<>  is  notiiin;;  wliicli  can  1m'  atcomiilislicd  by  tin'  Davis  system 
whith  cannot  be  at«oini)lislipd  by  the  Master  Me*bani<s'  method  as 
outlined  in  tlie  ISIMJ  and  IS'.I"  reports;  if  the  same  proportion  of 
the  rei'iprtxating  i»arts  are  used  to  determine  tlie  needed  eounter- 
bahuuo  \vei,a;lits.  If  any  superiority  has  been  shown  for  tlie  Davis 
system  I  shoulil  siisp»'el  some  form  of  eomparison  had  biH,'U  made 
with  some  euifine  on  whi«h  the  exact  state  of  the  eounterbahmce 
weights  liad  either  not  iK'eii  delermim.'d  or  had  not  been  corrected 
before  the  test. 

The  only  other  itossibility  I  see  is  that  if  tlie  Davis  balance  com- 
l)els  a  lieavier  wheel  owini;  to  the  scheme  of  location  used,  one 
p«)und  added  to  counterbalance  the  recipitHatiii;;  jtarts  would  liave 
h'ss  effect  than  on  a  liarhter  wheel,  as  the  disturbance  caused  by 
any  weiirht  is  in\ersely  as  the  mass  on  which  it  acts.  It  will  he 
remiMubered  that  in  Atlwood's  machine  for  demon.- 1  rat  in}?  the  law 
«)f  falling  IxMlies  that  where  the  two  wei};hts  designated  as  '"l*" 
were  suspended  by  a  cord  an<l  exactly  balalKcd  on  a  pulley,  one 
weijiht.  "l*."  at  cither  end  of  the  «ord.  when  the  small  wei;,dit  des- 
ipnited  as  "p"  was  added  to  one  side  it  fell,  not  freely  like  any 
ordinary    body,   but    with   de(  reased    acceleration,   according    to    tlw 

1> 

formula  .  or  inversely  as  the  mass. 

2P  +  P 
The  writer  has  had  it  staled  to  him  that  engines  which  had  had 
the  size  of  the  wheel  increa.s«'d  by  leaving  on  I'/j  •"•**.  of  the  old  tire 
;is  a  rim,  rtxle  better  than  foiiiierly  at  high  speeds.  If  they  did  I 
should  cxiihiin  it  by  the  above,  as  the  counterbalance  was  not 
touched.  This  i>roposition  could  be  probably  demonstrated  better 
if  a  small  m<Hh'l  were  used  than  in  actual  practice,  as  the  model 
w<»uM  allow  a  variation  of  proportion  not  met  with  or  feasible  in 
practice.  X.  Y.  Z. 


St.  Louis.  March  14,  1003. 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  much  interested  iti  in  artich*  that  appears  im  page  108  of 
your  issue  of  March  over  the  signatuie  of  Mr.  A.  II.  Fetters.  It 
is  not  a  great  while  since  that  I  received  a  letter  from  a  jtrominent 
sup»'rintendent  of  motive  jiower  and  nuichinery,  from  which  I  wish 
to  qu<»te  as  follows  : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  rules  adoi>ted  by  the  Ma.ster  Me- 
chanits'  Association  pretty  thoroughly  cover  the  counterbalance 
(piestion,  and  uhilr  it  is  Inir  tlutt  thtij  du  »/o/  itruvidc  a  perfect 
rvuiitvrbalaHCC,  it  is  certainly  true  thai  our  modern  engines  are 
giving  us  no  trouble. 

"Your  circular  about  Davis  driving  wheels  states  that  the 
weights  determined  under  the  .Master  Mechanics*  .\ssociation  rules 
are  placed  at  each  of  the  two  points  locat<'d  .it  an  angle  of  120 
<h'grees  from  the  crankpin.  and  it  is  claimeil  that  in  this  location 
the  centrifugal  forces  due  to  the  revolving  weights,  counteract  each 
other. 

"\ow,  as  a  mailer  of  fact,  the  c(  iitrifuijal  fitra-t  of  tluac  two 
counterbalances  act  caactltf  an  the  rciultant  uoiild  act,  and  it  can 
he  proven  that  the  resultant  it  equal  in  force  and  direction  to  the 
centrifugal  forces  due  to  our  countcrlnilancc  as  at  present  located; 
therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  Davis  system  calls  for  twice  the 
counterweight  in  a  wheel  center  that  we  now  put  in,  and  with  no 
improvement  in  the  balance." 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  nunc,  and  are  given  to 
emphasize  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Fetters  wherein  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resultant  as  between  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  weights  A  and  15  is  at  the  i)oint  (',  being  the  middle 
of  a  straight  line  connecting  the  two  centers  of  gravity,  and  ISO 
degrees  from  the  crank. 

Mr.  Fetters,  I  think,  has  overlooked  the  same  important  point  that 
the  superintendet  of  motive  power  overlooked  when  he  wrote  me 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted  as  above,  in  that  it  necessarily 
follows  that  if  there  is  the  resultant  effect  mentioned  as  between 
the  weights  A  and  B,  there  is  the  same  resultant  effect  as  between 
the  center  of  sravity  of  the  crankoin  and  its  weight,  and  the 
counterbalance  weight  B  as  between  the  two  counterbalance 
weights  A  and  B;  and  if  there  is  this  resultant  between  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  crankpin  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weight 
B,  then  there  is  a  similar  resultant  as  between  the  c(>nter  of  gravity 
of  the  <rank|iin  and  its  weights  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  counter- 
balance weight  A,  yiehling  a  correct  distribution  of  weights  neces- 
sary for  a  correctly  counterbalanced  wheel ;    and  when  the  atten- 


tion of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  was  called  to  this  fact 
he  admitted  the  force  of  the  argument  and  has  a  set  of  wheels  in 
use  and  is  specifying  the  Davis  wheels  under  his  loctmiotives  as  he 
orders  additional  power,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  practical  experi- 
ence had  from  using  the  wheels. 

The  time  was  when  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  insisted  that 
(he  world  was  flat,  and  when  the  ohl  mariner  startled  the  world  as 
then  constitiitwl  by  his  statentent  with  regard  to  his  ability  to  sail 
around  the  world,  they  took  the  old  man  and  locked  him  up  because 
they  said  he  was  crazy ;  but  after  a  while  people  broke  away  from 
their  traditions  of  the  past,  and  they  were  able  to  see  things  as 
this  man  saw  them,  and  as  a  result  America  was  discovered. 
America  was  always  here,  and  it  sim|)ly  needed  some  man  who  was 
sufficiently  receptive  to  the  truth  to  discover  the  fact  to  the  balance 
of  the  world, 

I  honestly  and  candidly  believe  that  Philip  Z.  Davi.s  of  Texas 
has  made  a  great  discovery  in  the  law  that  he  has  discovered  in 
connection  with  the  counterbalancing  of  locomotive  driving  wheels, 
and  the  practical  experience  that  we  are  getting  from  the  use  of 
these  wheels  under  the  large  number  of  locomotives  equipped  with 
them  to-day  serves  to  establish  this  fact,  and  all  of  those  who  try 
the  Davis  wheels  express  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  question,  and  therefore  the  Davis  wheel  has  ceased 
to  be  a  theory  and  has  become  an  established  fact. 

Mr.  Fetters'  article  is  simply  a  very  strong  endorsement  of  all 
that  is  claimed  for  the  Davis  wheel,  in  that  he  points  out  tminten- 
tionall.v  the  fact  that  where  the  counterweight  is  dis])ose(l  l.SO 
degrees  from  the  crank  there  is  absolutely  no  resultant  force  be- 
tween the  two  revolving  weights,  i.  c.,  the  crank  and  the  counter- 
balance; but  when  the  counterbalance  is  placed  so  that  the  counter- 
balance is  always  lliO  degrees  from  the  crank  and  the  two  counter- 
balances are  neces.sarily  120  degrees  from  each  other,  then  you  have 
a  cori'ectlj-  counterbalanced  wheel,  and  it  is  perhai)s  a  remarkable 
idienomena  that  you  can  do  with  three  weights  what  you  can  do 
with  four.  lUA  C.  IIUBBELL. 


o32.'>  Washington  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  March  12,  1903. 
To  the  Editors  : 

Iteferring  to  an  article  in  your  March  number  by  A.  H.  Fetters 
relative  to  the  Davis  method  of  counterbalancing,  I  will  say  that 
I  haven't  time  to  indulge  in  a  twhnical  di.scu.ssion  of  this.  How- 
ever, when  I  was  working  for  the  'Frisco  system  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calipering  the  wheels  of  a  ten-wheel  engine  equipped  with 
this  counterbalance.  After  being  in  service  eighteen  months  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  lengths  of  diameters  drawn  through  six- 
teen point.s  on  the  circumference  of  the  tire  was  three-one-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch.  This  same  engine  was  frequently  in  the  shop 
for  tire  work  when  equipped  with  the  "old  style"  counterbalance, 
with  tires  badly  worn  out  of  round.  Furthermore,  persons  having 
little  or  no  mechanical  knowledge  were  given  rides  on  similar  en- 
gines equipped  with  the  two  types  of  counterbalance,  and  even  they 
were  able  to  discern  the  easier  riding  qualities  of  the  engine  with 
the  Davis  system.     These  are  facts.  C.  E.  MILLEK. 


Merrill  Van  G.  Smith  has  been  appointed  associate  profes- 
sor of  mechanical  engineering  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  to  fill 
tne  chair  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Robin- 
son last  November. 


The  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Company  are  considering  the  instal- 
lation of  variable  speed  motor  driving  equipments  for  the 
machine  tools  in  their  new  Phillipsburg  factory,  having  com- 
missioned the  firm  of  Dodge  &  Da",  of  Philadelphia,  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  and  to  thus  equip  a  number  of  the  large 
machine  tools. 


The  General  Electric  Company  recently  secured  a  contract 
from  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  to  furnish  340 
motors  and  340  control  equipments  for  the  motor  cars  of  that 
road.  At  the  same  time  an  order  for  the  other  half  (340) 
of  the  motors  was  given  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company.  This  control  equipment  is  a  combination 
of  the  Sprague  and  General  Electric  systems  and  except  in  a 
few  details,  is  similar  to  that  used  so  successfully  on  the 
Manhattan  Elevated. 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS, 
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IV. 


The  positive-drive  variable  speed  mechanism  which  the 
American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  re- 
cently applied  to  the  new  model  of  their  18-in.  engine  lathe 
involves  an  interesting  design,  the  most  important  features 
of  which  are  compactness,  wide  range  of  speed  changes  possi- 
ble and  ease  of  making  changes.  It  will  give  44  changes  of  feed 
or  cut  44   different   threads,   each   change   available   instantly 


FIG.    17. — THE    XEW    18-IN.    EX(ilNE    I„\TI1E,    SIIOWIXO    ARUANCKMENT    OF     TIJE    VARLiVBLE-SrEED 
FEEmXG    ATTACIIMEXTS. — AMERICAN    TOOL    WORKS    COMPANY.      '' V-     <   : 

without  the  removal  of  a  single  gear  and  without  stopping  the 
machine;  the  entire  series  can  be  made,  each  one  complete 
and  ready  for  work,  in  60  seconds. 

This  feed-gearing  attachment,  like  the  device  discussed  in 
the  second  number  of  this  series  of  articles,  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  distinct  variable-speed  mechanisms,  one  deliv- 
ering motion  to  the  other.  The  mechanism  on  this  lathe, 
which  receives  its  drive  directly  from  the  headstock  spindle, 
is  a  four-speed  change  gear  box,  F  (see  accompanying  engrav- 
ings), which  may,  by  proper  adjustment  of  its  controlling 
handles,  G  and  J,  deliver  any  one  of  the  four  speed  ratios, 
]  to  2,  1  to  1,  1  to  %  or  1  to  %,  to  the  second  mechanism. 
The  second  mechanism,  E,  is  an  eleven-speed  gear  box  of  the 
cone  of  gears  and  movable  pinion  type  and  has  a  novel  ar- 
rangement for  bringing  the  pinion  up  into  mesh  with  the 
gears  of  the  cone. 

Fig.  18  illustrates  diagrammatlcally  the  principle  of  the 
four-speed  mechanism,  F.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  gear  box 
arranged  for  bolting  to  the  lathe  bea  by  means  of  the  lugs, 
U  and  V,  and  containing  the  three  shafts  shown  in  the  sec- 
tional view  through  X-Y-Z,  an  upper,  a  stud  and  a  lower  shaft. 
The  upper  shaft  receives  power  through  the  gear,  3,  and  is 
provided  witn  a  five-jaw  clutch,  L,  by  which  it  may  be  thrown 
into  connection  with  either  gear,  A  or  B,  by  movement  of 
the  clutch  handle,  G,  outside  of  the  case.  Gear  A  meshes  with 
gear  6  and  gear  B  meshes  with  gear  7,  both  of  gears  6  and  7 
being  keyed  to  a  sleeve  running  upon  the  stud  shaft,  so  that 
as  either  A  or  B  is  in  clutch  the  sleeve  is  given  a  fast  or  a 
slow  speed. 

Motion  is  delivered  to  the  lower  shaft  either  directly  from 
gear  7  or  from  the  gear  8,  which  is  cut  upon  the  end  of  the 
sleeve.    Gear  8  meshes  wiui  gear  C  and  gear  7  with  D,  so  that 


at  whatever  speed  the  sleeve  is  running,  C  receives  a  slow 
speed  and  D  a  high  speed  from  it.  The  lower  shaft,  \i\ion 
which  C  and  I)  loosely  revolve,  is  fitted  with  a  five-jaw  clutch, 
K,  similar  to  the  upper  clutch,  by  means  of  which  it  may 
be  thrown  into  connection  with  either  of  gears  C  or  D  by 
proper  movement  of  lower  clutch  handle,  J. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  as  the  sleeve  on  the  stud  shaft 
may  be  made  to  revolve  at  two  different  speeds  and  also  as 
it  may  deliver  motion  to  the  lower  shaft  at  either  of  two 
different  speeds,  this  device  is  capable  of  delivering  four  dif- 
ferent speeds  from  the  lower  shaft  by  merely  arranging  the 
clutch  handles,  G  and  J,  for  the  proper  clutching.  The  han- 
dles. G  and  J,  are  clearly  indexed  outside  the  box  to  show  what 
position  connects  their  clutches  with  gears  A  or  B  and  C  or  D. 

The  clutch  jaws  are  of 
steel,  and  all  the  gears  in 
this  device  are  t-ut  from 
solid  steel  blanks,  all  being 
made  very  strong  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  safely  with- 
standing the  shock  of  Ijcing 
suddenly  thrown  on  feetl  or 
the  feed  changed  while  the 
tool  is  taking  a  heavy  cut. 
The  second  gear  mechan- 
ism, E,  is  located  within 
the  bed  of  the  lathe  be- 
neath the  headstock,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  It  con- 
sists of  the  cone,  Q,  of 
eleven  gears  keyed  in  order 
of  size  upon  a  shaft  and  a 
sliding  tumbler  pinion.  P, 
which  may  be  placed  in 
mesh  with  any  of  them. 
Power  is  delivered  to  this 
mechanism  through  the 
splined  shaft  W,  which  is 
an  extension  of  the  lower 
clutch  shaft  of  the  four- 
speed     gear     mechanism. 

Upon  this  shaH  Is  feathered  a  sleeve  carrying  a  gear,  O, 
which  meshes  with  and  drives  the  tumbler  pinion  P;  the 
tumbler  pinion  is  carried  by  a  rocking  frame,  R,  which  Is 
mounted  upon  the  sleeve,  as  shown  in  the  se«tional  view  at 
M-N.  The  sleeve  acts  as  a  revolving  support  for  the  frame  R. 
which  carries  the  pinion,  P,  at  the  rear  and  is  extended  out 
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18. — ^TlIE    IXJIR-SI'EEU    CHANGE    GE.\B    MECHANISM. 


at  tiie  front  through  an  Inclinied  sldt  in  the  front  of  the  l>ed 
by  means  of  a  gooseneck-shaped  extension. 

The  method  of  changing  the  gear  ratios  of  this  mechanism  is 
simply  that  of  lowering  pinion  P  out  of  mesh  with  the  cone  Q, 
which  is  accomplished  by  unlocking  handle  H,  outside  the 
frame,  and  raising  it  slightly,  after  which  the  whole  frame  is 
moved  along,  carrying  with  it  the  sleeve  and  gear  O,  until  P 
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Ib  in  line  with  the  desired  gear  on  the  cone.  The  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  handle  H  for  the  proper  meshing  of  pinion  P  with 
any  one  of  the  gears  on  the  cone  is  easily  determined  by  the 
numbered  index  and  the  locking  holes  at  E,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
17;  the  hani..e  H  neeos  only  to  be  brought  under  the  number 
corresponding  to  the  cone  gear  desired  and  its  i>ull-pin  dropped 
into  the  IcK-king  hole  below  that  number. 

Fig.  20  shows  diagrammatically  the  principle  of  the  drive 


stand  the  heavy  duty  imposed  by  the  fast  cutting  speeds  and 
heavy  feeds  attending  the  use  of  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels, 
and  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  frequent  tests  on  the  new 
lathe.  These  tests  were  taken  on  5o  point  carbon  steel  with 
the  following  cuts:  %  in.  deep  at  feed  of  %  in.  per  revolution 
of  spindle;  cut  %in.  deep  at  feed  of  1-16  in.  per  revolution  of 
spindle;  cut  %  in.  deep  at  feed  of  1-32  in.  per  revolution  of 
spindle.     These  cuts  were  taken  at  a  cutting  speed  of  60  f t.,  . 


tl> 
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WITHIN    THE    nED. 


from  the  lathe's  spindle  through  both  gear  mechanisms  to 
the  lead  screw  gear  T  within  the  bed  and  thence  to  the 
splined  feed  rod  outside  which  is  driven  from  it.  The  gear  S 
on  the  lathes  spindle  drives  the  upper  shaft  of  the  four- 
speed  mechanism  through  Intermediate  gears  1  and  2.  The 
lower  shaft  of  this  mechanism  is  extended  through  and  used 
as  the  driving  shaft,  W,  of  the  eleven-speed  mechanism,  while 
the  gear  on  the  end  of  the  gear-cone  shaft  drives  the  lead 
screw  directly.  The  arrangement  of  the  pull-pin  in  handle  H 
and  of  the  locking  holes  is  also  clearly  i-hown  in  this  drawing. 

The  result  of  the  use  of  this  combination  feed- 
ing mechanism  is  extreme  simplicity  for  the 
operator  when  cutting  screw  threads.  A  simple 
but  complete  index  plate  is  attached  to  the  lathe 
which  shows  at  a  glance  the  arrangement  of 
knobs  necessary  for  the  two  mechanisms  in 
order  to  obtain  any  one  of  the  44  different 
threads  within  its  range.  A  fac-simile  of  the 
index  plate  is  reproduced  below  to  indicate  its 
extreme  simplicity. 

Each  one  of  the  double  columns  labeled  A-D, 
B-D,  etc.,  presents  the  combinations  possible 
with  any  one  of  the  four  speeds  to  be  had  from 
gear  box  F.  Thus,  with  combination  B-C  in 
gear  box  F  (the  slowest  speed  obtainable  from 
it),  by  placing  knob  H  in  locking  hole  5  of 
mechanism  E,  22  threads  will  be  obtained  per 
inch;  if  placed  in  hole  9,  28  threads  per  inch 
will  result,  and  so  on.  It  is  very  simple,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  no  changing  of  gears,  and  above  all  is  ex- 
tremely quickly  handled. 

Particular  stress  should  also  be   laid  upon  the  exceptional 
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but  on  lighter  cuts  speeds  as  high  as  150  ft.  were  maintained. 
This  is  remarkable  work  for  an  18  in.  lathe.  The  builders, 
gratified  at  the  signal  success  attenuing  the  introduction  of 
this  size  of  the  "American"  lathe,  have  extended  the  line  so  as 
to  embrace  everything  from  16-in.  to  36-in.  swing,  and  the 
designs  of  the  other  sizes  are  being  brought  through  to  com- 
pletion as  rapidly  as  possible. 


8  to  16 


16   to   .'^2 


FKKDS. 


to   64 

The   steel 


64   to   128 

gears   and 


ex« 


producing   capacity   of   the   lathe. 

tremely  strong  construction  enables  the  lathe  to  easily  witb< 


The  annual  engineering  number  of  the  Railway  Age,  of 
March  20,  surpasses  every  previous  special  number  of  that  or 
any  other  railway  publication.  It  has  248  pages  of  text  and 
illustrations,  and  in  addition  to  matter  appropriate  to  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Mainten- 
ance of  Way  Association,  it  presents  in  full  the  papers  and  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  discussions  of  the  entire  convention. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  stagger  any  other  newspaper 
organization  in  this  field,  and  The  American  Engineer  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Wilson  and  his  staff  upon  the  result,  especially 
upon  the  164  pages  of  advertising. 
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A    NEW    FOUR-CYLINDER    BALANCED    COMPOUND 

LOCOMOTIVE. 


This  design  was  developed  and  patented  by  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Cole,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Schenectady  Works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  It  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
the  form  of  working  drawings  and  thus  far  there  are  no  plans 
for  immediate  construction,  but  the  idea  is  placed  on  record 
from  the  patent  drawing  because  of  its  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

This  plan  includes  long  connecting  rods  for  both  high  and 
low  pressure  cylinders,  continuous  valve  chests  for  the  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders  on  each  side,  guides  for  the  high- 


NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


COLLI NWOOD,    OHIO. 


Lake  Shobe  &  Michigan  Southern  Rah^wat. 


VII. 


GRINDING    PROCESSES    IX>R    LOCOMOTIVE    REI'AIR    WORK. 


Grinding  processes  will  become  an  important  feature  of  the 
machining  oi>erations  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  Several  dif- 
ferent types  of  grinding  machines  have  been  installed,  one  of 
which  is  the  heavy  Norton  grinding  machine  for  cylindrical 
work,  another  the  Gardner  disc  grinder  for  flat  surface  work. 


a     new     FOIR-CYIJNDEB    BALANCED     COMPOIND     LOCOMOTIMi:. 
DESIGNED   BY   FRANCIS    .T.    COLE. 


1 
11 


.SECTION     THROUGH     LOW-PRESSURE     CYLINDERS. 

pressure  cylinders  supported  under  the  saddles  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  and  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  placed 
sufficiently  far  ahead  to  permit  of  taking  out  either  of  the 
pistons  without  interfering  with  the  guides  or  any  parts  ex- 
cept the  corresponding  cylinder  heads.  A  side  elevation  and 
transverse  section  are  shown  as  applied  to  a  4 — 4 — 2  type  loco- 
motive for  passenger  service. 

The  smoke-box  rests  on  the  low-pressure  cylinder  saddles 
in  the  usual  way  and  the  low-pressure  main  rods  couple  to 
the  rear  driving  wheels.  The  high-pressure  cylinders  are  cast 
together  and  are  secured  to  the  frames,  which  are  extended 
toward  the  front  of  the  locomotive  to  receive  them.  They 
couple  to  the  forward  axle,  which  is  cranked. 


Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  service  has  been  inaugurated  on 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  between  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  Pa.  This 
line  runs  through  important  business  sections,  including 
Newcastle  and  Sharon,  Pa.  The  service  will  l>e  appreciated 
by  many  business  men. 


and  in  the  grinding  room  one  7-ft.  grindstone  is  now  in  use 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  second.  Two  3(J-in.  polish- 
ing wheels  of  a  type  made  by  the  Railway  Company,  for 
buffing  links,  rods,  straps  and  similar  work,  are  also  located 
there  and  will  be  supplemented  by  one  or  more  buffing  stands 
as  required.  In  the  erecting  shops  one  electrically-driven 
double-head  emery  grinder,  with  emery  wheels  18-in.  diameter 
and  2-in.  face  fitted  with  the  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Company's 
collars,  is  now  placed  and  three  more  of  these  machines  will 
soon  be  in  use  to  afford  grinding  facilities  convenient  to  any 
of  the  pits.  A  number  of  other  emery  wheels  are  located 
around  the  shops  so  that  in  no  case  will  it  be  necessary  for  a 
man  to  go  far  to  be  able  to  use  an  emery  wheel  in  place  of  a 
file.  The  assured  success  of  the  grinding  processes  and 
methods  of  finishing  work  will  be  watched  with  great  interest 
by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  railroad 
shop  methods. 

The  Norton  grinder  is  similar  to  the  standard  18  by  96-inch 
heavy  plain  grinding  machine  made  by  the  Norton  Grinding 
Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  the  exception  that  the  table 
is  made  with  a  gap,  allowing  work  28  in.  in  diameter  to  be 
swung.  The  standard  form  of  this  machine  was  described  in 
the  July,  1902,  issue  of  this  journal;  it  will  accommodate  work 
8  ft.  between  centers,  and  is  of  very  heavy  construction,  the 
wheel  stand  slide  alone  weighing  about  1,400  lbs.,  while  the 
entire  machine  complete  weighs  about  13,500  lbs.  The  grind- 
ing wheel  used  is  24  ins.  in  diameter  and  3  ins.  thick,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  necessary  absolutely  rigid  relation  be- 
tween the  wheel  axis  and  the  work  axis,  the  resting  points  are 
placed  as  near  together  as  a  uniform  rigidity  of  the  base  will 
permit.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  design  of  this  mac-bine  is 
that  its  base  is  a  single  massive  casting,  arranged  to  actually 
rest  upon  the  floor  in  three  points  only  (see  illustrations  of 
the  machine  upon  page  146),  so  that  no  disturbance  is  i)os- 
sible  from  the  settling  of  floors,  and  thus  no  foundation  is 
required  for  it. 

In  changing  the  design  of  this  machine  to  arrange  for  the 
gap  permitting  a  28  in.  swing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis- 
card the  mechanism  for  grinding  tapers,  but  taper  grinding 
will  not  be  found  a  necessity  in  railroad  repair  work.    The 
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taflstorfc  has  been  somewhat  changed  for  this  machine,  in 
that  an  adjustment  has  been  provided  for  aligning  the  worlv 
straight.  The  grinding  wheel  is  made  with  an  offset  to  permit 
tlie  wheel  to  traverse,  when  grinding  piston  rods,  to  within 
'/N  in.,  or  less,  of  the  piston  head — this  will  be  fonnd  close 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  macliine  is  arranged 
for  six  changes  of  grinding  wheel  speed,  eight  changes  of 
speed  of  the  work  and  sixteen  changes  of  (able  speed,  all 
speeds  being  entirrly  independent  of  each  other. 

A  sufficient  variety  of  work  has  alr-3ady  been  done  on  the 


In  trueing  up  piston  rods 
that  are  brought  in  for  re- 
pairs they  are  placed  directly 
into  the  grinding  machine  and 
ground  to  a  true  cylindrical 
surface  in  8  to  10  minutes 
(grinding  time  only),  no  lathe 
work  being  found  necessary  at 
all.  In  finishing  new  rods  a 
sufficient  reduction  is  obtained 
in  the  roughing  cut  in  the 
lathe  to  bring  the  diameter 
down  within  1-64  to  1-32  in.  of 
that  required  when  finished, 
after  which  it  is  ground  down 
to  a  true  surface  in  the  grind- 
ing machine  in  a  time  almost 
as  short  as  that  required  for 
the  trueing-up  process.  It  is 
expected  that  when  the  hoist- 
ing apparatus  for  handling  the 
work  into  and  out  of  the  ma- 
chine is  installed,  the  total 
time  of  finishing  a  piston  rod 
by  grinding  will  amount  to 
only  fifteen  minutes  on  the  av- 
erage— this  including  all  time 
of  handling. 

Valve  stems  are  ground  com- 
plete in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Including  the  time 
required  in  handling,  while 
crankpins  are  finished  off  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  each, 
according  to  the  size  and  shape.  In  all  cases  the  usual  beauti- 
fully true  surface  resulting  from  the  grinding  process  is  ob- 
tained, together  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  correct  rylindri- 
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Norton  grinder  to  fully  demonstrate  its  utility  in  repair  work. 
I'iston  rods,  valve  stems,  and  crank  pins,  have  been  finished  by 
grinding  in  record-breaking  time.  The  hoisting  apparatus 
which  is  to  be  placed  over  this  machine  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  heavy  parts,  such  as  piston  rods  with  pistons  in 
place,  is  not  yet  installed,  so  as  to  enable  the  total  times  re- 
quired for  certain  finishing  operations,  including  hoisting 
onto  the  table  and  removing,  to  be  ascertained;  but  we  are 
enabled  to  present  the  time  required  in  the  machine  for  sev- 
eral classes  of  work. 


MOTOR-l>KIV»:?»    GARDNER   DISC    GRTXDER. — CHAS.   TT.    r.E.«;T.Y    .1-   CO. 
COIXINWOOI)    SIIOl'S. — L.    8    &    M.    S.    RY. 

cal  shape.     Mr.  Vaughan,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power,  states  that  this  work  is  finished  by  grinding  at  a  cost 
of  only  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  that  which  would  be  entailed 
by  the  usual  processes  in  the  lathe. 
The  secret  of  success  in  cylindrical  Brindine  seems  to  lie  in 
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having  sufficient  rigidity  in  the  frame  of  the  machine  in  order 
to  maintain  the  wheel  axis  and  the  work  axis  in  exact  relation 
to  eaoh  other,  and  also  in  having  the  table  movement  so 
gauged  that  the  work  will  traverse  a  distance  equal  to  the  full 
width  of  the  grinding  wheel  during  every  revolution  of  the 
work  spindle.    These  conditions  not  only  produce  absolute  ac- 


ROTABY   HEVEL   SHEAR.  FOB    ','4 -IN.    STEEL   PLATE.— LENOX    MACHINE  COMPANY. 
10-H.P.     MULTIPLE- VOLT  AGE    CROCKER -WHEELER    MOTOR. 
COLLINWOOD  SHOPS. — L.  S.  &  M.  S.  BY. 

curacy  of  cylindrical  surface,  but  also  enable  stock  to  be  re- 
moved rapidly.  For  producing  a  finer  finish  upon  work  it  is, 
of  course,  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  traverse  speed  of  the 
table. 

The   disc   grinding   machine   has    demonstrated   absolutely 


that  the  method  of  draw-filing  and  hand-polishing  is  a  very 
expensive  method  of  finishing  flat  surfaces  off  smooth.  The  disc 
grinder  method  of  finishing  enables  fiat-surface  polishing  to 
b«^  done  very  accurately  on  a  large  variety  of  work  at  a  very 
slight  expense,  inasmuch  as  an  experienced  operator  is  not 
required  for  it,  and  will  permit  complete  finishing  to  be  done 
in  a  great  many  cases  where  it  would  previously  have  been 
considered  prohibitive  by  the  cost  of  old  methods. 

The  disc  grinder  in  use  at  the  Collinwood  shops  (see  en- 
graving on  page  146)  is  the  Gardner  "spiral  -  groove"  disc 
grinder,  made  by  Charles  H.  Besly  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  which 
uses  for  the  abrasive  agent  emery  paper,  or  cloth,  mounted 
upon  steel  discs,  which  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The 
steel  discs  of  the  machine,  which  are  of  the  highest  grade  of 
open  hearth  steel,  have  spiral  grooves,  rectangular  in  cross- 
section,  cut  on  both  sides,  running  fiom  the  centers  to  the 
circumference;    this    grooving   not    only    serves    to    hold    the 

emery  paper,  or  cloth,  more  securely 
to  the  face  of  the  disc,  but  also  pro- 
duces a  slightly  corrugated  surface, 
which  has  been  proven  to  cut  much 
faster  on  flat-surface  work  than  is 
possible  with  a  smooth  steel  A\&\ 

This  machine  is,  of  course.  ada:n- 
ed  for  use  with  the  plain  eniery 
paper,  or  cloth,  mounted  upon  the 
discs,  but  far  greater  rapacity  and 
effectiveness  may  be  obtained  by 
using  instead  the  spe<ially  prepared 
spiral  circles  which  are  made  by 
C.  H.  Besly  &  Co.  purposely  for  use 
with  this  machine.  These  circles 
consist  of  cloth  discs  coated  with 
the  abrasive  laid  in  a  spiral  trace 
beginning  at  the  center  and  ending 
at  the  circumference.  The  abrasive 
may  in  this  way  be  applied  in  vari- 
"?..-;',:.;  ous  compositions  of  emery,  or  emery 
'■      •  and  corundum,  carborundum,  garnet 

and  flint,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  any  class  of  work. 

ihe  combination  of  the  spiral-circle  abrasive  discs  and  the 
"spiral-groove"  backing  discs  produces  a  grinding  combination 
of  great  effectiveness  and  capacity.  Two-inch  cold  pressed  hex- 
agon nuts  are  ground  on  all  eight  sides  to  a  perfect  finisli  in 
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tTrt|sio«.lv  jihK.  .l»oi*ri  soniiewhat  'hangod  for  this  marhine.  lit 
that  ail  atlju.stmeiU  has  been  i»i»ivi<ii'il  for  aligning  tin-  woik 
■Ktlar^h't.  Tire, grindin'i;  wheel  is  iiiailc  witli  iin  offset  to  iMiinit 
iluV  \vlrii<M{ib. traverse/ when  grindiu.i;  pi.stou  rods,  lo  witliiii 
's,.  ill:.  4ir  U'ss. Of  the  piston  head  tliis  will  be  loiitid  (lose 
«'nun.Kli  lor  rUil  ^)ia^tit;al  ituiiioses.  Thishiarliine  is  arranj;eii: 
.fe«.  six  chaj^JH's/qt'i^  wheel   H{feed.   eijiht   chaniiis    r»f 

speed.,of rib«'   '*^'<>«'H  ai>d.  sixteen   •hanges  of   table  siwed.   aii 
s-ifie^-iii;  I'Hiijir  entir<  !;>•  f?HUp*'ud<'nt  (,jf  carli  «itber. 
/"A.  siiJTU  ieii|.  Vjarlety  of  w«»iK   has  alr;U..ly  lM'«'n   doiit-  on   tin 


111    II  luiiii,'    up    piston  rods  - 
I  bat    a  I*     brought    in    for   re- 
liairs  they  are  placed  directly 
into  the  fiiindiug  machine  and 
iiKMind    to  a   true  cylindrical, 
surface    in    8    to    10    nxinutes,'; 
(.minding  time  only),  no  lathe 
work  1><  iiig  found  necessary  at 
all.      ill  tiiii shins  new  rods  a  : 
siitrK  i«'iu  reilnction  is  obtained 
ill    tbf    rongbin.g    cut     in    the 
hiilie    to    luing    the   diameter 
down  within  1-04  to  l-?,2  in.of  ^• 
ihat    rcquir<'(l    when    Jiiiislied,. 
after  wbi<b  it  is  ground  down 
lo  a  tnie  fcurfat  e  in  tlie  grind-/, 
ing  mai-hi:ie  in  a  time  almost- 
as  slmri   as   that   required   for 
tln'  init'ingup  pro(  «'ss.      It  is 
expei  led  that  when  th<'  hoisti^: 
ing  a|)|)aiatus  for  bandiing  live  .. 
work  iiiio  and  out  Of  the  nia- 
iliine    is    instaMed,    the    total' 
time  of  finishing  a  piston  rod 
by    grinding    will    amount   tf}.': 
only  fifteen  minutes  on  the  av- 
erage- this  including  all  time  ' 
of  handling. 

Valve  stems  are  ground  coni-  .• 
■•■•,pbHe  in  from  fiflnen  to  twenty.".' 
;■  minutes,    inrIu<Hng^   the    tiniift  v 
■^^  ^     re<iuired    in    baiiilling,    while  ; 

•  rankpins  are  finisiied  olT  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  each.   . 
according  to  the  siye  and  sb.ape.      In  all  cas<'S  tbe  usual  Iwaiiii- 
fiilly  true  surface  resulting  from  the  grinding  jirocess  is  ob 
laincd.  togelliei   witli  the  absolute  certaintv  of  (  orrtM-t  eyliudriT  / 


l6^Tk>-^  -* 


.W>;\lt  viK.w  ok;. 'iVsiimv  .<f;ufMit\«';  >ja«  ii|\K.  .tiiowtNt,  i-:\ri{\  iikwy 

.S^u^ton  grinder  t<(fuljy, demonstrate  it,^  utility  in  repair  work. 
I'iMon  rods,  valv.e  stems,  and  crank  jdns.  bave  been  liuishcd  by 
;*;;iiidirig  in  rt"<"ord-breukiH}i  lime.  The  hoisting  appaiaiiis 
\vliJ<:l[i '  is-  t«^  l?«*  .|>katVd:-byi?r-  this  inachine  to  faciiiiaie  ibe 
fiamiliiig  of  hfeavy  parts,  such  as  piston  rods  with  pistons  in 
placi'.  is  not  yet  iustlilb-d.  so  as  to  enable  iIm'  total  times  le- 
(luiied  for  certain  finishing  oiu'iations,  including  hoisting 
onto  lli,e  table  and  removing,  to  be  ascertained;  but  we  are 
elValiled.  in.pre.sejit  th**  liiii!^  i-equired  in  tbc  madiine  for  sev- 
eral classes  of  work.  ..,.■.     >; 


'>  M6Toii-i(i{ivt;x.  <j.\i:r»v>:«  iitsr  orixuke. 


^55.  ".fi.  nKsttTv  *  }f*ii^- 


■  ;V,-  J-;^  :  j^^:!lit»i  I  1  \wi.«>i.   >iin|»s>-i;.'ft;&."M;:  a.  ihr.:;:  ;    '^y^X-.:' 

<al  .shape.   Mr.  Vaiigban,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  MotiveV. 
i'ower,  stales  that  this  work  is  finished  by  grinding  at  a  cost  : 
ot  only  one  sixth  to  oueteuth  of  that  whicii  would  be  entailed 
by  the  usual  processes  in  the  lathe.     '-•:    •  J^^:.^'' ■■ -"Z^,  ^ -V-  •  ■; 
The  secret  of  success  in  cylindrical  firindlns  seems  to  lie  In 
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having  sufficient  rigidity  in  tlio  frame  of  the  machine  in  order 
t.»  maintain  the  wlie-el  axjs  and  4 lie  work  axis  in  exact  relation 
to  each  other,  and  also  in  having  the  table  movement  so 
gauged  that  Uie  work  will  travels*-  a  distance  equal  to  the  full 
width  of  the  grinding  wheel  during  «  verv  revolution  of  (he 
WjOrk  spindle.     These  oo.ndit  ions  not;  only  produce  absolute  a<'- 


.  ^  .»■ 
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ihat  ilie  method  ^1  draw-filing  and  iiand-iM>liKhing  is  a  very 
expensive  method  of  finit-hing  flat  surfaces  off  smootli.  The  disc 
grinder  method  of  finishing  enables  tlat-surfa<-e  polishing  to 
))•'  done  very  a<cvnately  on  a  large  variety  of  work  at  a  very 
slight  expense,  inasmuch  as  an  experienced  operator  is  not 
miuired  fqr  it,  and  will  peritoit  t-oraidete  fini.sliing  to  be  doiie 
ill  a  great  many  cases  AVh«'re  ii  would  previously  have  lKH?n 
considered  prohibitive  by  the  cost  of  old  metbods.  ' 

The  disc  grinder  iniise  at  the  CoUinwood  shops  (see  en-' 
graving  pii  page  Hfi)  Ls  -the  tlardner  ^'spiral  -  groove"  disc 
gilnder:  made  by  Charles  Jt.  Besly  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  which 
n.^e.s  for  the  abrasive  agent  emery  pai)'T.  or  cloth,  mounted 
iipon.sieel  discs,  which  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The 
steel  discs  jof  thfemachine.  whi<5t>  am  orf  the  highest  grade  of 
epeii  hearth  steel,  have  spiral  grooves,  rectangular  ifl  cross- 
si  <t  ion. Cut  on  both  sid«;vi.  running  from  t\w  centers  to  the 
jiircunvfei"enpe;.  this  grooving  not  oji'y  serves  to  hold  th«^ 
:. '  O  -:^    \'  '  ■ ;  V  V         emeiT  paper,;  or  cloth,  fliofe  set-wnRiy: 

tff  ;th<^;f  ave;  of  ..the  A  isi-.  hit  t  als«»  Rn»- 
dUct  s  a  slight  iy  t-orrugafed  surface, 
which  lias  been  proven  lo  cut  muvJU  ;. 
faiifvv  on  flai'stiff ace ,  work  t  haa  -i?  : " 
pos^itrle  wit-h  a:  smooth  ste^el  d's  •.   ^'^ 

This  machine  is,  of  course.  aJa-.u- 
•  ••I    for    Uhi?    with    the    plain    enier.. 
liaper.  i^r.  ehith.  niounte<l   »ip«»n  4he> 
dist-s,  Irtitiar  greater  capa«ity  «uid  - 
t'tt'e*;t  iveness    niay    be    rthtainiMl    by 
using  instead  the  siuuialiy  itn'par«>d 
spiral    cinU'S  wbith    aie    niadv    by 
<\  Hii  Tieslylb.Co.  purjiosely  for.use. 
with    this    machine.      Thes<'    circles 
consist   of   «-h)tli    di.scs   coat«Ml    witli 
the  abrasivi'  lai«i   in  a  spiral  trace 
l)egiuning  at  the  center  aiid  ending 
at  the  eirchinference.    The  abrasiVe. 
niay  in  'this  way  be  ap)ilied  in  vaVi 
;  ;  -'  V-  k:.V''-  :■       ous  i'<)nip<)sitiuns  ot  enury,  or  emery 

'y'-f''y-";''l:..r-:y::-y';''-:. .  -      ..antj  corundum,  carborundum,  ^jarnet 
and  flint,  in  order  to  Fx'  adapted,  to  any  class  of  work.;:''  ^^ 
the  combination  of  the  spiral -circle  abrasive  discs  and  the 


/I' 


yfe 


m 


IMMVKX   nv    A 


'uracy  of  cylindrical  surface,  btit  also  enable  stock  to  be  re- 
moved rapidly.     For  producing  a  finer  finish  upon  work  it  is, 

t»r  course,  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  traverse  speed  of  tlie  •spiral  groove"  backing  (iisos  produces  a  grinding  combinatiou 
-ible.  _  ^v  ^. .  rv'v  ^y  ■'  .  "  .--  c^  :  V  . .::  z-;,;^  ^''j ''  .  '"-■'•  Of  great  effectiveness  and  »ai>acity.  Two-inch  cold  pressed  liex- 
.    The    disc    grinding    machine    has    demonstrated    absolutely      agon  nuts  are  ground  on  all  eight  sides  to  a  perfect  finish  in 
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one  and  a  half  minutes  on  this  machine — less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  time  required  by  previous  processes.  An  8  in.  steel  con- 
necting-rod taper  key  is  finished  on  all  four  sides  in  eight 
minutes,  removing  about  1-100  in.  of  stock.  This  machine  is 
working  perfectly  and  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

The  Gardner  grinder  is  direct  driven  by  a  6  h.  p.  constant- 
speed   Crooker-Wheeler  motor,  as  shown   in  the  illustration. 

The  controlling  apparatus  for  the  motor  is 
located  within  the  pedestal  base  of  the  ma- 
chine, so  that  when  the  door  is  closed  it  is 
perfectly  protected. 

MOTOR-DRIVEN  TOOLS  IN  THE  BOILER 
SHOP. 

The  machine  illustrated  on  page  147,  the 
four-spindle  Niles  mud  ring  drill  (tool  No. 
fifi).  presents  an  interesting  motor  drive.  The 
motor,  a  7'-..-h.p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker- 
Wheeler  motor,  is  mounted  upon  a  stone- 
capped  masonry  pedestal  at  the  end  of  the 
tool,  and  is  connected  to  the  shaft  by  a  Rey- 
nold silent  chain.  Each  of  the  spindles  of 
this  tool  has  an  independent  drive  and  inde- 
pendent feed  clutches,  and  may  be  adjusted 
along  the  cross-rail  by  a  rack  and  pinion. 

The  rotary  bevel  shear  (tool  No.  43).  illus- 
trated on  page  147,  besides  presenting  an  in- 
teresting example  of  motor  driving,  is  worthy 
of  note  as  a  metal-working  machine.  It  is 
the  No.  2  bevel  shear,  made  by  the  Lennox 
Machine  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa  (.Jos. 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  agents),  and  is 
direct-driven  by  a  10-h.p.  multiple-voltage 
Crocker-Wheeler  motor.  It  has  a  capacity 
for  beveling  steel  plate  up  to  and  including 
%  in.  in  thickness,  and  will  bevel  plates  (at 
an  angle  of  about  GO  deg.)  at  a  speed  of 
from  4<>o  to  500  ft.  per  hour,  depending  upon  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  driven.  There  is  no  danger  of  breakage  or  injury 
to  the  rotary  blades,  as  the  knives  will  not  receive  the  plate 
when  it  is  too  thick. 

This  machine  will  bevel  the  outside  of  flanged  heads  or 


Railway,  of  beveling  firebox  side  sheets  in  14  minutes  that 
had  previously  taken  10  hours  by  hand,  flue  sheets  in  11  min- 
utes, as  against  9%  hours  by  hand,  etc. 

Below  is  illustrated  one  of  the  number  of  Long  &  All- 
stater  punches  that  have  been  installed  in  the  boiler  shop. 
This  machine  (tool  No.  28)  is  the  No.  4  single  punch  made 
by  the  Long  &  Allstater  Company,  Hamilton,   Ohio,  and  is 


3C-IN.  THROAT  NO.  4  SINGLE  PI^NCH. — I^OTTG  &  AIX8TATEB  COMPANY.   DRIVEN   BY  A  3-H.r. 

CONST.\NT-SPEED  C.-W.   MOTOR. 


direct-driven"  by  a  3-h.p.  constant-speed  Crocker-Wheeler  mo- 
tor mounted  on  a  bracket  at  the  side.  The  usual  fly-wheel  is 
used  upon  the  drive  in  order  to  protect  the  motor  from  the 
shock  resulting  from  the  punching  operation. 

This  machine  has  a  capacity  of  punching  up  to  and  includ- 
ing %-in.  holes  and  has 

a  36-in.  throat.     Besides 

this  tool,  several  single 
and  double  punches  and 
shears  made  by  the 
Long  &  Allstater  Com- 
pany are  in  use  in  the 
boiler  shop. 

At  the  left  is  illus- 
trated the  36-in.-throat 
multiple  punch  with 
spacing  table  (tool  No. 
57),  made  by  the  Cleve- 
•land  Punch  and  Shear 
Works  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  ma- 
chine is  direct-driven 
through  a  fly-wheel 
drive  by  a  7V->-h.p.  con- 
stant-speed Crocker- 
Wheeler  motor,  the  mo- 
tor being  compound- 
wound  as  best  adapted 
for  this  class  of  work. 
The  motor  is  in  this 
case  mounted  upon  a 
small  bracket  at  the 
side  of  the  machine's 
bed.  The  spacing  table  used  with  this  machine  is  operated 
by  hand,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  drive.  The  ma- 
chine, as  shown  in  this  view,  is  fitted  up  with  a  multiple-die 
block  and  punch  holder,  so  thdt  six  holes  are  punched  in  the 
edge  of  the  sheet  at  every  stroke. 


3f>-tX.    THROAT    MI'T-TUTE    pi  NCII,    with     SPACINC.    table. CLEVELAND    PUNCH    AND    SHEAB    WORKS 

CO.MPANV.        DRIVEN    UY    A    7'j-n.P.     CONSTANT-SPEED     C.-W.     MOTOB. 


any  irregular  shaped  edges  of  plate,  running  either  inward 
or  outward.  It  will  bevel  the  flange  of  dome  sheets  before  or 
after  being  rolled  or  fianged,  and  in  fact  may  be  worked  on 
any  curved  edge  whatever.  This  machine  proved  itself  capable, 
by  work  at  the  Oelwein  shops  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
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request  for  a  presentation  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  dia- 
grams. They  reveal  at  a  glance  the  effects  of  the  changes  in 
conditions  and  furnish  a  measure  of  relative  values. 

All  of  the  curves  are  plotted  in  terms  of  draft,  in  inches  of 
water,  and  the  stack  diameters.  Four  different  heights  of 
stack  were  used  and  there  are  four  series  of  curves  for  each 
height  of  nozzle.  As  seven  heights  of  nozzle  were  employed 
there  are  28  diagrams  for  each  form  of  slack.  Each  group 
of  four  figures  represents  all  diameters  of  stacks  for  a  given 
(Continued  from  page  83.)  nozzle.    The  diagrams  numbered  33  to  60,  inclusive,  represent 

The    following    diagrams    are    presented    in    response    to    a      straight  stacks  and  61  to  88,  inclusive,  represent  taper  stacks. 


XV. 


SECTION    VI.    DIAGRAMS. 
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(ilU>iuiil  :i  IwiM  iMiriiif(>s<Mi  tiiis  iiinrliiiir      less  lliaii  oiif  tiiilli  oL' 
.  th«v  time  n-qiiin-d  l»y  previous  itioeesses.     Au  S  in.  steel  eoii- 
«fH-linj;-i-oU    luper   Key   is   tiiiiKiietl   on   all    four   sides    in    eij;lit 
tuinul«'s,    rinioviuK   about    l-lon   in.  of  slocK.     This  Mia<  hiiir  is 
.  'worixiu^  l)erfci:t>y  and^  fe  LIh'  best  of  sal  isfartiou.       -' 

TlM^  Canlner  Kiiiuler  Is  (iirett  drivfii  by  a  ."»  li.  p.  constant 
s|ieeii   (,'»o(k<t-\\'lM'el<'i'    motor,    as  shown    in    lh«'    illustration. 
_       'J^lip  VoiJtro.Hiiij;  apparatus  foi-  the  motor  is 
.J«t-ttte«r  Wfiliiit  tho  pedestal   base  of  th«'  ma- 
.■'>VfiiH«.».  so  tliai    wIh'U  tbe  door  is  rlosid    ii    is 

■  .|>erl'e'"tly   proiviteil.  ,  .  .".^    -^'  ;        ^ 

Att»T(W-i>l^i  VBN  TW^  IN*  TUK   I'.ol  l.i:u 

^;v^-'-Jv;r;:v:>  ■:,:■•':/;,  «iioK 

•  V  :  T^>0"niat;iM»e   iilijs^^  on    \):\ix>-    NT.   ilit 

•'  Tour sftiiufleNfb'*'  mud  riny   diill    (tool   N'u 

.".«;».  prrsents  ill)  Interest  in. (A  nu>l<>i- di  ive.   Tin 

nuilMr.    ;|.    7'-j'h.|».    niuli  i|ili' voliai;!     Crocker 

;.;•  \VlM»*>.l4*i^,    liUlUTr.  -ils     mounted      ll|Mill      a      ^lutle 

eapptd   niasonry   pedesia!   ai    the  end   ol    ilie 

locil.  and   is  (oiiiieeled  to  the  sliaft    by  a   Key 

Hold,  .si lout    I  liain.       Kaeh   «)f   the  spindles  of 

tUt!^' Um)"!  has  an   inilepend<-nt   drive  and   inde 
.•|H'ixit«»»l.tvft^t' el»»lelies.   and   may    be  ail.jusied 
VHlVuit;   the  tross-rail   by  a   raeU   and   pinidii. 
:./.    'Phe  rotary  bevel  «hear  (loid  No.   i;!i.  illus 

irjiteti-  pit  pa>;«'  I'tT,  l.»esiiles  present  inn  an  in 
.  I«^rt'stli»'^  4^saHVl)J«'  <)tti»olor  «lriyjn«.  is  won  li\ 

■  qV  Mo*<'  aM  si  metal  workins;  inaehine.      it    i- 
'the   No,'  -   iM'VeJ   shear.   ina«le   tiy    iIk-    l.iimns 

•iUaehine  (■'oni|«iiiy.  .Marshalllown.  Iowa    i.los. 

",  .'I*.    JtyeJ'SOii  A:    Son.   (Miiea.uo.   afjentsi.   and    is 

";.4Hr«>«t-»:triv«*n    'l^V }  a.  lt>-h.f>.    multiple  voltage 

./    ('roi  k<-r AVheeler   UMUiSr.'      I<    has   a   «apa<iiy 

•iFor  liiVvtiihtii  steel  plate  iijt  to  and  iin  ludinn 

;■; -^V"  i»r  i>r<Hir  \vili  lievel  plates  (at 

;  i«ti  sinK4e  .of  aljtmi.  1M»^tlegw)    St  a.  s|»eed   <>f .    S^ir    .i'  ;;  V'^--,:.. ' 

'"  frVun    lutJ   lor.rto  Vfti   p<'r  H<mr.   deiK-ndini;   uimn   the  si>ee(l   at 
.    \vlu«.'lj  il;  tS:  driveji.    Tlu'i't'  is  no  danf;er  of  breakaL^e  or  injury 

.•-'lrp::t4:it'^iVtaiTv^^^^  will  not    receive  the   plate 

:ri.wlieir:tt-it«-too  thiii-k.      ■•:,-.-;":-..C;V^'v---=-'..;;.v-.  ..';.:■  ■.-;';v'  ■"■.'•■  ['..  ■■^■\ 

..'.'.'. 'i*bi»'  hiaelifut-v  will.  biev*l    tlie    outside    of    flanned    lieads    of 


Railway,  of  beveling  firebox  side  sheets  in  J4  minute.s  that 
Itad  previously  taken  10  hours  by  liand,  flue  sheets  iu  11  min- 
utes, as  against  !>'^  hours  by  hand,  ete. 

Helow  is  illustrated  one  of  the  number  of  Long  &  All- 
stater  punches  that  have  been  installed  in  the  boiler  shop. 
This  machine  (tool  No.  28)  is  the  No.  4  single  punch  made 
by    the   Long   &   Allstater   Comimny,    Hamilton,   Ohio,   and    is 


■-/.. 


(I.  IN.     I  !ii;'i.\  I     \i  I  1  I  iri  1     ri   \i  II.    \\  i  i  ii 
.■■"•--'(.■' --.^  ■.■•  ■'       io\ie.\\\.       ei!i\i\    r.\     \ 


:U;-iN-.  TiiRfj.vr  No.  4  .siN«;T.F  rt\rn. — ijoxr.  \  .\i.r.sT.\ri;i:  »o\ii'a\v.  drtvkn  hy  k  3  n.e 

■'  -l'':^-    ■    .■•'■^''''  :^:L  •  <<l.VST\N  r-SI'Ki:i>   «'.-\V.    MOTOIC. 


direct-driven'  by  a  :Mi.|).  constant  s]>eed  rrocker-W'heeJer  mo- 
tor mounted  on  a  bracket  at  lh«'  side.     The  usual  fly  wheel  is 
used   tipon   the  drive  in  order  to  protect    the  motor  from  the 
shock   restiltiuK   from   the   punching  operation.      "       '"^     -     .- 
This  machine  has  a  cajiacity  of  punching  up  to  and  includ- 

.^  ing  "i-in.  holes  and  has 
a  ;{(;-in.  throat.  Hesides 
this  tool,  several  single 
and  double  punches  and 
shears  made  by  the 
Long  &  Allstater  Com- 
pany are  in  use  in  the 
boiler  shop.  f-Av  ■.  c  .. 
At  the  left  is  illus- 
trated the  aO-in. -throat 
multiple  p  It  n  c  h  with 
spacing  table  (tool  No. 
.'(7).  made  by  the  CleVe- 
•laJiii  I'uncli  and  Shear 
Works  Company,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  This  ma- 
<  liiiie  is  direct-driven 
I  h  r  o  u  g  h  a  fly-wheel 
drive  by  a  7'-j-h.p.  con- 
stant-speed C  r  o  c  k  e  r- 
\\'iieclei-  mot(M".  the  mo- 
tor 1)  e  i  li  g  compound 
wound  as  best  adapted 
f(»r  this  class  of  wcu'k. 
The  motor  is  in  this 
.  ease  niotiiUed  iii>on  a 
r  small  bracket  at  the 
•"    side    of     the     nuu  bine's 


-!•  \«    I  \1. 

'..-li.e. 


I  \i:l  I 


I  l.lAi;i.AM>     11   NCIl     .VXn    SIIE.\U    WOKKS 


<  (txs  r  v\  r-seKKU    c.-w. 


.MOTOR. 


'■.-J ; 


■luiii^'  irM^gular  sli&iped^.e^        of  plate,  running  either  inward 

iVr  outward.     It  will  bevel  the  flange  of  dotue  sheets  before  or 

:'.  uftiei*  ixing  rtdled  or  flanged,  and   in   lait   may   be  worked  on 

.  any  vlirved  ed.ge  whatever.    Tin's  nuirhine  proved  itself  capable, 

•  by-Miftti'Ji.at.  Uie  Oelwein  shops  of  the  Chiea.go  (rr<'at  Western 


bed.  The  spacing  table  ttsed  with  this  machine  is  operate<l 
])y  hand,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  drive.  The  ma- 
chine, as  shown  in  this  view,  |s  fitted  up  with  a  multiple-die 
block  and  punch  holder,  so  thdt  six  holes  are  pum  bed  in  the 
edge  of  the  sheet  at  every  strnke^fv  J  .^.z  ' '^Vl^'^V.r^- 'r -v  1^^ 


ii:ii. 


I'jon. 
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^v'    •,.;.?  ;  vi 


■> ' ' '  ■■  -•  -^.v-  i^Vtiatin h cd  fro ui.  pnffr.  83.  j^:  ■..;.•;  V •' ■;.'V ■  ■iv^'-'^-  ^ •  • " 
Till-    fdllowiiif;    (lia^iaiiis   aiT.  ri>it'soht«d:  .i«  ;t<t>S|i«i;nRe;  |jpi- ..t»: 


;  i«Hiuest  ibi  a  presehlalioh  of  the  ieault«  ia  t^  form  ol  dia- 
;  gi-aius.    They  reveal  at  a  glan<*e  ibe  etfects  of  the  changes  iu 
•  «on(lition.s  and  furnish  a  nif^asure  of  iPiative  values. 
•  V    All  of  the  curves  arc  plotted  in  leimtj  of  draft,  in  iuvhes  d)[  ' 
;Vwat€T.  anil  the  stack   (liameterev  .t'^ilr  ^lifferent    heights  Jot' 
^i staelv  wefre  tiseti  iand  fhere \ar<»  four  seiies  of  jhirveK  for  «^at-t) 
Jheij^hi  of  noz/.h'.     A-s  .sev^-n  he}«hts  of  no/./iew<'r<>  employed 
;  ;the.n>  an'  2s  dia«ranj>;  for  carh  form  of  .siai-K.     lva<ii   .yrouj* 
:    of  four  fifsurts  rejircsent.s  ali  diameters*  of  sta«-*is  for  a  Kiven 
\  nozzle. '.-  T^e  diagrams  u u ml )e red  33  to  tH>.  inehtsi ve.  re]UTSetrt 
^  stihiglit  statlvs  ah?!  •!!  to  xs.  iiu  lu^fve.  rejprpjiem  ta|>^-  sta«'iiK. 
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Section  VI. — Article  37  (Continued). 

The  relation  between  draft  and  stack  diameter  for  stacks  at 
different  heights,  as  disclosed  by  a  series  of  tests  at  different 
cut-offs,  is  shown  by  Figs.  89  to  91,  inclusive.  The  three  fig- 
ures referred  to  give  the  results  obtained  in  connection  with 
exhaust  nozzle  No.  1.  Tables  XI.,  XII.  and  XIII.  contain  nu- 
merical values  not  only  for  this  nozzle  but  for  a  series  in  con- 
nection with  nozzles  Nos.  2  and  3. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  in  checking  curves,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  this  series  and  in  the  preceding  series  there  are  cer- 
tain curves  which  are  common  to  both,  namely,  those  of  the 
previous  series  representing  the  tapered  stacks,  nozzle  No.  1, 
and  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour;  and  those  of  the  present 
series  for  which  the  cut-off  is  6.4  ins.  Thus,  compare  the  40- 
mile  curves,  Figs.  62,  63  and  64,  with  the  6.4  curve  of  Figs.  89. 
90  and  91,  respectively.  Such  a  comparison  will  disclose  a  fair 
degree  of  consistency   in   the   location   of   the   experimental 


inclusive.  If  curves  for  different  speeds  show  maximum  draft 
to  have  been  obtained  with  different  diameters  of  stacks,  then 
it  will  appear  that  a  stack  diameter  best  suited  for  one  speed 
is  not  the  best  for  some  other  speed,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  curves  of  each  figure  representing  different  speeds  are 
similar  in  form,  they  sustain  the  general  conclusion.  A  review 
of  the  several  figures  will  show  that  the  curves  are  quite  simi- 
lar. Thus  in  Fig.  45  the  curve  for  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour 
represents  the  variation  in  draft  resulting  from  changes  in 
the  diameter  of  the  stack.  In  the  same  figure  the  curve  for 
40  miles  an  hour,  covering  the  same  changes  in  diameter  of 
stack,  while  representing  different  values,  nevertheless  dis- 
closes precisely  the  same  relationships.  For  20  miles  and  40 
miles  a  diameter  of  stack  of  13U  ins.  gives  the  highest  draft. 
A  review  of  all  the  figures,  while  disclosing  discrepancies  in 
individual  points,  will  show  a  practical  agreement  in  this  re- 
spect.   The  same  thing  is  true  of  curves  representing  different 


RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  VARYING  CUT-OFF— TAPER   STACKS. 
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points,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  a  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  curve  which  has  been  employed.  In  applying  a  curve  to 
points  which  fall  irregularly,  the  judgment  of  the  experi- 
menter has  been  influenced  by  the  form  of  related  curves,  some 
of  which  accurately  represent  the  points  they  connect.  There 
are  a  few  instances  in  which  the  tendency  of  related  curves 
seems  not  to  be  the  same  in  the  two  series,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  given  curve  in  the  cut-off  series  does  not  ex- 
actly check  with  its  corresponding  curve  in  the  variable 
speed  series.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  variations 
in  the  numerical  value  of  the  draft  represented  by  such  vari- 
ations are  relatively  small,  A  study  of  all  curves  obtained  in 
the  variable  cut-off  series,  a  portion  only  of  which  are  here- 
with presented,  shows  them  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  those 
obtained  in  the  more  elaborate  series  representing  the  work  at 
constant  speed. 

38.  The  Effect  on  Stack  Proportions  of  Changes  in  Speed  and 
Cut-Off. — The  experiments  were  made  to  involve  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  with  reference  to  speed  and  cut-off,  i\\  order 
that  the  changes  in  the  efficiency  of  the  stack  arranf;ement, 
which  might  result  from  such  changes,  might  be  known.  With 
the  large  array  of  data  now  at  hand,  it  can  be  stated  with 
confidence  that,  within  reasonable  limits,  no  change  in  the 
'  ondition  of  running  effects  in  any  marked  degree  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  stack;  that  a  stack  and  nozzle  which  is  satis- 
factory at  one  speed  will  be  founu  satisfactory  for  all  speeds, 
and  if  satisfactory  under  one  condition  of  cut-off,  it  will  be 
lound  reasonably  satisfactory  under  all  conditions  of  cut-off. 
This  conclusion  is  important  since,  if  it  is  true,  it  will  operate 
to  greatly  simplify  future  experiments  involving  the  front-end 
arrangement.  We  should,  therefore,  examine  with  care  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  statement  is  based. 

The  effect  upon  the  draft  of  changes  in  speed  is  shown  by 
'omparing  the  several  curves  in  each  cf  the  figures,  33  to  88, 


speeds,  all  for  a  given  series  being  approximately  similar.  The 
curves  for  different  cut-offs,  a  few  only  of  which  are  herewith 
presented,  show  the  same  condition  to  prevail,  though,  as 
previously  noted,  there  is  not  the  same  harmony  in  these 
points  as  in  those  previously  discussed.  In  some  cases  the 
individual  points  appear  to  differ  widely  from  the  mean  of 
other  points  with  which  they  should  l.e  compared.  In  many 
cases  where  this  has  been  found  true  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  correct  by  repeating  the  tests,  wiin  the  result  that  the 
values  first  obtained  have  been  secured.  In  other  words,  the 
data  as  given  represents  the  conditions  which  prevail,  and  tne 
fact  that  the  points  refused  to  fall  into  line  upon  any  ample 
curve  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  evident  that 
under  certain  specific  conditions,  nodes  or  eddies  form  in  the 
issuing  stream  which  greatly  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  jet. 

Since,  now,  it  may  be  said  that  the  dimensions  of  the  stack 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  running,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  add  that  such  conclusion,  based  on  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  present  series  of  experiments,  confirms  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  certain  tests  made  some  years  ago  to  de- 
termine the  action  of  the  exhaust  jet,  an  account  of  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  for  1896.  The  statement  which  was  then  made 
and  which  is  now  reinforced  by  a  much  more  elaborate  array 
of  data,  was  to  the  effect  that,  with  a  given  arrangement  of 
stack  and  nozzle,  the  draft  is  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
steam  exhausted  in  a  unit  of  time.  The  draft  increases  when 
the  quantity  of  steam  discharged  per  minute  increases.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  increase  in  the  discharge 
is  due  to  an  increase  of  speed  or  to  an  increase  or  cut-off  or  of 
throttle  opening.  That  this  is  true  for  changes  of  speed  is 
made  clear  by  Table  XIV.,  in  which  is  given  a  comparison  of 
changes  in  draft  values  with  corresponding  changes  in  the 
volume  of  steam  exhausted. 
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TABLE 

XIV. 

COMFABISON     OF     CHANUKS     IN     URAKT      VAIAES 

WITH      COHRESPONDlNi; 

CHANGES   IN 

THE    VOUMK 

OK    STEAM 

E.VHAISTEI). 

Nozzle  No.  3. 

Exhau.st  Tip 

Oil  Center 

Line  of  Boiler. 

Change 

Ratio  of 

Stacks. 

in 

Ratio  of 

Change  in 

A 

Speed 
Miles. 

Change  in 
Draft. 

Water  Used 

Height. 

Diameter. 

Form. 

Per  Hour. 

2«Vj 

9% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.25 

1.33 

20  lis 

9% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.30 

1.19 

36  M: 

!>% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.30 

1.33 

36 'a. 

9% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.23 

1.19 

4«>  •/•• 

9% 

Taper 

2()  to  30 

1.15 

1.33 

46U. 

9% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.19 

1.19 

56  Uj 

9% 

Taper 

20  to  31) 

1.25 

1.33 

56  Vj 

9% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.14 

1.19 

26  Vj 

11% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.23 

1.33 

26  V.. 

11% 

Taper 

.SO  to  40 

1.14 

1.19 

36  •<;• 

11% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.29 

1.33 

3K  •-'. 

11% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.13 

1.19 

46'>. 

1  1  % 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.24 

1.33 

46  li; 

11% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.11 

1.19 

56 «/. 

11% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.26 

1.33 

56  Uj 

11% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.15 

1.19 

A 

verage. 

1.21 

1.26 

Following  the  first  line  of  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  speed  is  changed  from  20  to  30  miles,  thr  draft  is 
increased  m  the  ratio  of  from  1  to  1.25,  and  the  bteam  ex- 
hausted is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  from  1  to  1.33,  which  is  an 
approach  to  agreement.  Similar  comparisons  arc  shown  for 
various  diameters  and  heights  of  stacks,  the  average  of  all 
being,  for  changes  in  draft,  1.21,  and  for  changes:  in  sto  m  ex- 
hausted, 1.26,  which  makes  the  check  very  close.  The  results 
of  such  a  comparison  upon  other  figures  tends  to  further  con- 
firm the  general  conclusion. 

39.  A  Review  of  Best  Remilt.s. — From  an  inspection  of  the 
results  of  all  the  tests,  the  highest  draft  readings  have  been 
selected  for  each  condition  of  speed  and  cut-off.  These,  with 
the  designation  of  stack  and  nozzle  employed  in  securing  them, 
are  set  down  in  the  columns  forming  Table  XV.  Results  thus 
chosen  constitute  approximately  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber obtained,  and  may  be  accepted  as  representing  the  best 
results  obtainable  under  any  combination  of  stack  and  nozzle 
involved  by  the  experiments. 


TABLE  XV 

STACK 

AND   NOZZLE 

COMBINATION 

UIVINU    BEST 

RESULTS. 

Speed 

Cut-Oft 

Draft  Ins. 

Nozzle 

Stack 

.M.P.H. 

Notch. 

of  Water. 

Number. 

Number 

2ti 

5 

3.4 

2 

7— D 

20 

6 

3.3 

1 

6— D 

20 

5 

3.3 

2 

4— D 

20 

6 

3.2 

3 

7— D 

20 

6 

3.1 

5 

4— D 

20 

6 

3.1 

2 

6— D 

20 

5 

3.1 

3 

6— D 

20 

5 

3.1 

4 

6 — D 

20 

5 

3.1 

2 

8— D 

SO 

5 

4.3 

2 

4— D 

30 

r. 

4.3 

1 

6— D 

30 

5 

4.1 

2 

7— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

2 

6— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

3 

7— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

3 

7— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

1 

8— D 

80 

5 

4.0 

2 

8— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

3 

8— D 

40 

5 

5.2 

3 

6— D 

40 

5 

5.(» 

2 

4— D 

40 

5 

5.0 

2 

6— D 

40 

5 

4.9 

1 

8— D 

40 

5 

4.8 

1 

6— D 

40 

5 

4.7 

2 

7— D 

40 

5 

4.7 

2 

8— D 

40 

5 

4.6 

2 

4— C 

50 

5 

5.5 

1 

8— D 

50 

5 

5.4 

1 

6— D 

50 

5 

5.4 

2 

6— D 

60 

6 

5.4 

3 

8 — D 

50 

5 

5.3 

1 

4— D 

60 

5 

6.6 

2 

4— D 

60 

5 

6.4 

1 

8— D 

60 

5 

6.2 

1 

6— D 

60 

5 

6.1 

1 

4— D 

60 

5 

6.0 

2 

8— D 

40 

3 

3.6 

2 

8— D 

40 

3 

3.2 

1 

8— D 

40 

3 

3.1 

1 

4— D 

40 

3 

3.0 

3 

6— D 

40 

3 

3.0 

3 

8— D 

4U 

3 

3.0 

1 

6— C 

40 

5 

5.3 

1 

4— D 

40 

5 

5.0 

1 

8— D 

40 

5 

4.8 

2 

8— D 

40 

5 

4.7 

1 

6 — D 

40 

5 

.  4.6 

1 

8 — C 

40 

7 

7.8 

1 

8— D 

40 

7 

7.6 

I 

4— D 

40 

7 

76 

1 

6— D 

40 

7 

7.6 

2 

8 — D 

40 

7 

7.4 

2 

6— D 

This  table  shows  at  a  glance  that  all  the  highest  draft  read- 
ings were  obtained  with  the  "D"  stacks,  which  designation 


embraces  those  of  greatest  length  employed  in  the  experi- 
ments (56l_.  ins).  The  "C"  stacks,  which  are  10  ins.  shorter 
than  the  "D"  stacks,  appear  in  the  table  but  three  times,  and 
in  two  of  these  instances  the  draft  is  inferior  to  that  given  by 
the  higher  stack.  Stacks  bearing  even  numbers  are  tapered 
and  those  bearing  odd  numbers  are  straight.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  practically  all  of  the  numbers  appearing  in  the  table  of 
best  results  represent  tapered  stacks.  The  stack  numbers 
which  most  frequently  appear  are  4,  6  and  8,  representing  a 
diameter  at  the  choke  of  11%,  13%  and  15%  ins.,  respectively. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note,  also,  that  the  table  of  best 
results  does  not  contain  a  single  result  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  normal  stack  of  the  experimental  locomotive,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  builder,  neither  does  it  contain  any  result 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  inside  stack,  a  detailed  consider- 
ation of  which  is  to  be  hereinafter  presented. 

Resorting  now  to  a  detailed  study  covering  all  the  various 
heights  and  diameters  of  stacks  experimented  upon,  and  deal- 
ing first  with  the  straight  stacks,  the  large  spots  upon  Figs. 
92  to  95,  inclusive,  show  the  best  diameters  for  each  height  of 
stack  experimented  upon,  and  for  each  height  of  nozzle  em- 
ployed. Thus,  disregarding  for  the  present  the  oblique  line 
drawn  upon  these  diagrams,  the  large  spots  upon  Fig.  92 
show  the  best  diameter  of  stack  for  each  height  of  nozzle  em- 
ployed, when  the  height  of  the  stack  is  limited  to  261/2  ins.; 
those  upon  Fig.  93  show  the  best  diameter  of  Stack  for  each 
height  of  nozzle  employed,  when  the  height  of  the  stack  is 
limited  to  36 VL'  ins.;  those  upon  Fig.  94  show  the  best  diame- 
ter of  stack  for  each  height  of  nozzle  when  the  height  of  the 
stack  is  limited  to  46 V2  ins.;  and  thos(i  upon  Fig.  95  show  the 
best  diameter  of  stack  for  each  height  of  nozzle  when  the 
height  of  stack  is  limited  to  56i/^  ins.  In  each  case  the  large 
spots  represent  the  diameter  of  the  experimental  stacks  giv- 
ing the  highest  draft.  The  points  are  not  located  from  curves. 
Since  the  experimental  stacks  varied  one  from  another  by 
steps  of  2  ins.,  the  exact  diameter  represented  by  a  given 
large  spot  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  most  desirable 
diameter  or  the  conditions  defined;  that  we  will  hereafter  pro- 
ceed to  find. 

Continuing  to  give  attention  to  the  black  spots  of  the  dia- 
grams, it  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  larger  spots  have 
smaller  spots  connected  with  them  by  a  horizontal  line.  In 
some  cases,  there  is  a  small  spot  on  one  side  of  the  larger  spot, 
and  in  other  cases  there  are  smaller  spots  on  both  sides.  These 
smaller  spo'ts  indicate  that  the  next  sized  stack  on  one  or  the 
other  sides,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  best  experimental  stack 
gave  results  almost  as  good  as  the  best.  Instead  of  having  a 
series  of  points  representing  the  experimental  data,  we  have  a 
series  of  lines  which  may  be  employed  to  establish  a  zone  of 
good  performance.  Concerning  the  width  of  this  zone,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  lines  span  but  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  stack  which  was  best  and  that  which 
is  almost  as  good;  also,  that  in  cases  where  stacks  on  one  or 
the  other  side  of  the  best  were  not  almost  as  good,  no  line 
whatever  has  been  drawn. 

A  review  of  the  diagrams,  Figs.  92  to  95,  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  largest  straight  stack  (15%  ins.)  while,  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient in  diameter  for  the  least  height  (Fig.  92),  was  quite  in- 
suflftcient  for  the  lower  nozzle  position  when  the  stack  height 
was  increased  beyond  'ZCA^,  ins.  This  is  best  shown  by  Fig. 
95.  The  best  results  in  connection  with  this  stack  were  ob- 
tained for  the  four  lowest  positions  of  the  exhaust  pipe.  When 
the  tip  of  the  exhaust  pipe  was  5  ins.  above  the  center  line  of 
the  boiler,  the  next  smaller  stack  was  almost  as  good,  but  for 
the  lower  nozzles  (3,  2  and  1),  the  largest  stack  was  in  a 
marked  degree  better  than  any  which  were  smaller,  justifying 
the  conclusion  that  if  a  stack  as  large  as  18  ins.  in  diameter 
had  been  tried,  the  results  obtained  therefrom  would  have 
been  given  a  place  on  the  diagram.  The  same  fact  is  indicated 
by  the  slope  of  the  curves  in  Figs.  36,  40,  44  and  48. 

Maximum  results  obtained  from  tapered  stacks,  plotted  in  a 
manner  already  described  in  considering  the  action  of  the 
straight  stack,  are  presented  as  Figs.  96  to  99,  inclusive.  In 
this   case,   however,   the  several   diameters   of  stack   experi- 
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mented  upon  cover  a  range  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the 
selection  of  the  best  staclt  for  all  heights  of  stacks  in  combina- 
tion with  all  heights  of  nozzles.      4 

40.  Relation  of  Height  to  Diameter  of  Stack.— The  problem 
of  stack  design,  as  disclosed  by  the  data  already  presented,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  one  requiring  a  high  degree  of  refine- 
ment. The  data  show  that  two  stacks  varying  as  much  as 
2  ins.  in  diameter  sometimes  give  results  which  are  al- 
most identical.  It  happens  in  some  cases,  also,  that  a  stack 
of  a  diameter  which  gives  maximum  results  is  almost  equaled 
in  its  performance  by  a  stack  2  ins.  less  and  also  by  a  stack 
2  ins.  greater  in  diameter.  In  such  a  case,  a  variation  of  4  ins. 
in  the  diameter  of  the  stack  appears  not  to  be  significant. 
This  is  only  true,  however,  with  certain  heights  of  stacks  in 
combination  with  certain  heights  of  nozzles,  and  as  will  oe 
hereafter  shown,  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  is  more  frequent 
in  the  case  of  tapered  stacks  than  in  the  case  of  straight 
stacks. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  de- 
termine within  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  the  diameter  of 


is  15.66,  and  a  circle,  the  location  of  which  corresponds  with 
this  value,  has  been  struck  on  this  diagram.  In  the  same  man- 
ner for  the  46 1^  in.  stack,  the  circle  has  been  struck  to  repre- 
sent a  diameter  of  16.33  in.  and  for  the  56 V2  in.  stack,  the  circle 
has  been  struck  to  represent  a  diameter  of  17  ins.  These,  then, 
are  assumed  to  be  the  best  diameters  of  stacks  for  each  of 
the  several  heights  experimented  upon,  when  the  exhaust 
nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler. 

Stating  these  facts  in  the  form  of  equations,  in  which  d  is 
the  diameter  of  stack  in  inches,  we  have,  for  the  engine  ex- 
perimented upon,  the  following: 

For  straight  stacks  26%  ins.  high: 

di  =  15  =  .28  X  54. 

For  straight  stacks  361^  ins.  high: 

d2  =  15.66  =  .29  X  54. 

For  straight  stacks  46%  ins.  high: 

da  =  16.33  =  .30  X  54. 

For  straight  stacks  56%  ins.  high: 

d«  =  17  =  .31  X  54. 
For  all  of  these  values,  the  exhaust  tip  was  on  the  renter  of 
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DIAGRAMS    OF   BEST    RESULTS— STRAIGHT    STACKS. 
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Fig.  93 
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stack  A 
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HelKht  MX  stack  B 


HelRht  3«J(  Stack  C 


Heiijlit  tex  Stack  D 
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Sta<'k  Oiaiueter.    Inches   ,    ■^•*' 
Fig.  96 


stack  Diameter.    Inches  ■*'* 

.  Fig.  97 


Stack  Diameter.    Inches  **  ^ 

Fig.  98  ,....:^. 


Stack  Diameter. 
Fig.  99 
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Stack  coresponding  with  any  given  height  of  stack  and  posi- 
tion of  nozzle,  which  can  be  said  to  accurately  represent  the 
experimental  results,  for  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether 
one  or  another  of  two  stacks  is  the  better.  For  the  purpose, 
tlierefore,  of  reducing  the  various  discordant  elements  to  order, 
that  a  general  law  may  be  formulated,  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
employing  a  fair  degree  of  liberality  in  interpreting  the  data. 
straight  Stacks. — In  order  that  the  best  relation  of  diameter 
and  heights  of  stack  may  be  stated,  it  will  at  first  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  variations  in  the  height  of  the  nozzles.  Compari- 
sons will,  therefore,  first  be  based  upon  results  obtained  with 
nozzle  No.  3,  this  being  the  nozzle  for  which  the  tip  is  on  the 
•enter-line  of  the  boiler.  From  a  study  of  the  plotted  spots  of 
l*'ig.  92,  it  has  been  assumed  that  when  the  exhaust  tip  is  on 
the  center  of  the  boiler,  and  the  height  of  the  stack  is  26%  Ins.. 
'he  most  satisfactory  diameter,  as  disclosed  by  the  data,  is  15 
"'ns.,  and  a  circle  has  been  struck  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  92)  to 
represent  this  value.  Similarly,  from  Fig.  93  it  appears  that 
^'hen  the  exhaust  tip  is  on  the  center  of  the  boiler  and  the 
li eight  of  the  stack  is  36%  ins.,  the  most  satisfactory  diameter 


the  boiler  and  the  diameter  of  the  front-end  of  the  boiler  ex- 
perimented upon  was  54  ins.  If,  now,  we  may  assume  that  the 
data  obtained  from  the  engine  experimented  upon  is  applica- 
ble to  engines  having  boilers  of  different  diameters,  and  if  we 
may  assume  also  that  in  applying  the  data  to  other  engines, 
we  may  use  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  as  a  unit  of  measure, 
then  the  diameter  of  stack  for  any  boiler  whatsoever  which 
has  the  exhaust  tip  on  the  center  line  should  be  represented 
by  equations  in  which  D,  the  diameter  of  the  inside  of  the 
front-end,  is  substituted  for  the  value  54  in  the  preceding 
equations.    The  result  is  as  follows: 

For  straight  stacks  26%  ins.  high: 

di  =  15  =  .28xD. 

For  straight  stacks  36%  ins.  high: 

d=  =  15.66  =  .29  X  D. 

For  straight  stacks  46%  ins.  high: 

d3  =  16.33  =  .30  X  D. 

For  straight  stacks  56%  ins.  high: 

d«  =  17  =  .31  X  D. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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KUILEB   SHOP   IlYKRAl.LIC    .MACIIINKRY. 


The  illustrations  on  pages  111  to  113  of  last  month  include 
the  riveting  tower  and  a  plan  of  the  hydraulic  machinery  in 
'he  boiler  shop.  These  are  now  supplemented  by  descriptions 
ot  the  flanging  press,  the  riveter,  the  accumulator,  and  hori- 
zontal flange  punch.  This  equipment  was  built  and  installed 
by  Messrs.  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

FLAKGlACi    PRESS. 

This  press  is  of  such  size  as  to  flange  the  heads  of  the  largest 


the  illustration.  This  main  ram  exerts  a  pressure  of  more 
than  450  tons.  After  the  hot  steel  plate  from  which  the  head 
is  to  be  flanged  has  been  jjlaced  on  the  dies  carried  by  the 
moving  platen,  the  four  auxiliary  clamping  rams,  all  con- 
trolled by  one  of  the  small  levers  at  the  right  of  the  illustra- 
tion, carry  the  plate  up  and  clamp  it  firmly  against  the  die 
secured  to  the  upper  platen.  When  this  is  done  the  moving 
platen  is  forced  upward  by  the  main  ram.  and  the  flanging  of 
the  plate  is  completed.  When  it  is  desired  to  put  a  reverse 
flange  for  a  door  or  manhole  in  the  plate  being  flanged,  this 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  overhead  ram.  which  is  ad- 
justed radially  from  the  center  of  the  press,  thus  greatly  econ- 
omizing time  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  reheating  the  plate 
for  a  second  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  flanging  work,  a  large  amount  of  other 
work  is  done  on  this  press,  including  bending,  punching  and 
shaping  of  material  required  in  the  building  of  locomotives. 
The  internal  clamping  ram  exerts  a  pressure  of  100  tons,  and 
this  pressure  may  be  added  to  the  effective  pressure  of  the 
main  ram.  if  desired.     The  four  clamping  rams  also  exert  a 
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FKi.     2. — IIYDKAILIC    BIVKTKK     WITH     TllKKK 
PRESSIKES. 


FIG.      3. — HYDRAULIC     ACCUMl  :L.\T0R. 


locomotive  boilers  which  have  yet  been  designed;  in  fact,  it 
goes  farther  than  this,  and  makes  provision  for  the  largest 
locomotive  boiler  which  we  think  it  will  be  possible  to  design 
for  use  on  the  present  railroads  of  the  country.  A  general 
view  of  the  press  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  illustration  shows  the  entire  press,  but  when  located  in 
the  shop  the  large  moving  central  platen  appears  near  the 
floor,  the  portion  below  this  platen  being  out  of  sight  below 
the  shop  floor.  The  clear  distance  between  the  upright  col- 
umns IS  8  ft.  in  one  direction  by  12  ft.  in  the  other.  These 
columns  are  made  from  forged  steel,  and  of  large  diameters, 
to  hiisiain  with  rigidity  the  immense  strains  brought  upon 
them.  The  central  moving  platen  carries  one-half  of  the  dies, 
with  the  complementary  half  secured  to  the  upper  platen  by 
means  of  the  tee  slots  shown.  The  moving  platen  is  forced 
upward  by  the  large  operating  ram,  to  which  the  water  from 
the  accumulator  under  1.500  lbs.  pressure  is  admitted  by  the 
movement  of  one  of  the  small  levers  at  the  right-hand  side  of 


pressure  of  100  tons,  and  the  overhead  adjustable  ram  exerts 
a  pressure  of  about  70  tons. 

IIYDRAI  Lie    RIVKTKB. 

The  hydraulic  riveter  (Fig.  2)  is  also  designed  for  the 
maximum  requirements  of  locomotive  building,  not  only  as 
they  exist  at  present,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  anticipated,  as  they 
will  exist  during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  A  large  portion 
of  this  too!  also  is  placed  out  of  sight  below  the  shop  floor. 
The  complete  tool  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
With  it  the  largest  rivet  can  be  closed  at  a  point  17  ft.  from 
the  end  of  the  boiler  shell,  this  being  the  reach  or  depth  of 
gap  of  the  machine.  The  distance  between  the  riveting  stakes 
is  unusually  great,  so  that  the  firebox  of  the  boiler  may  be 
swung  under  the  riveting  dies,  thus  enabling  the  riveter  to 
reach  practically  all  the  rivets  in  the  boiler.  As  the  thickness 
of  the  plates  to  be  riveted  and  the  size  of  the  rivets  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  boilers,  as  well  as  in  different  sizes  of 
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■oilers,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  some  provision  should  be 
:iade  for  furnishing  different  deg^'ees  of  power  to  bfe  applied 
or  these  varying  conditions.  The  riveter  is  therefore  sup- 
ilied  with  what  is  termed  a  triple-power  arrangement,  which 
'uables  any  one  of  three  pressures  to  be  exerted  on  the  rivet, 
as  desired.  In  order  to  turn  from  any  one  of  these  pressures 
ro  any  other  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  a  small  leveij  through 
,1  distance  of  a  few  inches.  The  three  powers  are  secured  by 
Mieans  of  only  two  operating  rams  and  one  pull-back  ram,  thus 
making  it  necessary  to  have  only  three  stuffing-boxes,  all  of 
which  are  easily  accessible  from  the  outside  without  dis- 
mantling the  riveter.  The  small  lever  above  referred  to  oper- 
ates a  valve  of  special  construction,  so  arranged  with  three 
fixed  positions  that  in  the  first  position  the  water  from  the 
a<cumulator  is  admitted  to  the  smaller  operating  ram,  cutting 
it  off  from  the  larger  ram;  in  the  second  position  it  admits 
the  water  to  the  larger  ram  and  cuts  it  off  from  the  smaller; 
in  the  third  position  it  admits  the  water  to  both  rams  simul- 
taneously. It  will  be  understood  that  this  valve  is  set  as 
soon  as  the  foreman  of  the  riveting  gang  decides  on  the  pres- 
sure he  desires  to  use  on  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  operation 
of  the  riveter  is  controlled  by  the  operating  valve  after  this 
ijistributing.  valve  has  been  set  in  the  proper  position.     The 
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FK;.     4. IKtKIZOXTAL    FLANGE    PfXCH. 

relative  area  of  the  two  operating  rams  is  as  1  to  2.  ;lt. 
iherefore  follows  that  the  intermediate  pressure  exerted  by 
the  riveter  is  twice  the  minimum  pressure,  and  the  maximum 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  intermediate  and  minimum 
pressures.  These  machines  are  made  to  give  the  following 
!)ressures:  33,  67  and  100  tons;  40,  85  and  125  tons;  50.  100 
and  150  tons.  The  riveter  at  Reading  has  the  following  capac- 
ities:   40,  85  and  125  tons. 

FINANCE  PUNCH. 

The  boiler  heads,  after  being  flanged,  must,  of  course,  be 
punched  before  they  can  hp  riveted  into  the  boiler  shell.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  hydraulic  horizontal  punch  is  provided. 
IS  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  4).  This 
imnch  has  capacity  to  punch  a  hole  1^4  Ins.  In  diameter  in 
•  'sin.  steel  plate.  It  is  provided  with  a  flush  top,  so  as  to 
ill  no  way  interfere  with  the  boiler  head  as  it  is  hung  over  it. 
'  t  is  very  quick  in  operation,  and  occupies  far  less  space  than 
!ie  old  style  of  geared  punch  which  was  formerly  used  for 
I'is  purpose.  accumulator. 

The  above  tools  are  operated  by  a  hydraulic  acctiintiiator, 

■-'Ji  shown  in  Fig.  3.    This  consists  of  a  ram  12  ins.  in  diameter 

fitted  securely  into  a  cast-iron  bed-plate.    Over  this  ram  oper- 

tos  an   inverted  cylinder,  which   carries   a  large  steel   tank 

'ntaining  the  necessary  ballast,  having  sufficient  aggregate 

cisht,  which,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  and  tank, 

•  oduces  a  pressure  on  the  water  of  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

'  acts  as  a  large  storage  battery,  storing  up  through  a  period 

'  several  minutes'  inactivity  of  the  tools  a  large  amount  of 

'  ower,  which  is  availa]jle  for  use  at  any  instant  and  in  any 

■"antity  desired.    The  pump  which  forces  the  water  into  this 

■'cumulator  need  therefore  be  of  only  small  capacity,  and  can 

'6  arranged  to  operate  almost  continuously.     The  ballast  ma- 

'•^rial  consists  of  iron  scrap  and  punchings,  and  has  a  total 

■^*?sregate  weight  of  about  80  tons. 


The  eleventh  international  railroad  conference  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  to  be  held  in  Topeka,  April  30 
to  May  3,  promises  to  be  an  important  gathering.  President 
Roosevelt  is  expected  to  attend,  and  among  the  other  speakers 
are  Dr.  Elmore  Harris,  Dr.  R.  S.  Henson,  President  Ramsay,  of 
the  Wabash;  Governor  Bailey  of  Kansas;  General  Manager 
Mudge,  of  the  Santa  Fe;  Rev.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon  and  Col.  J.  J. 
McCook.  There  will  be  a  number  of  foreign  delegates  in  addi- 
tion to  about  1,500  from  this  country.  Inquiries  for  further 
information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Railroad  Department, 
International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  3  West  Twenty-fourth 
street.  New  York. 


•■•«,..- 


A  GOOD  JOB. 


The  following  incident  occurred  a  short  time  ago  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works: 

Mr.  Vauclain,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  works,  was 
riding  on  a  freight  elevator,  which  stopped  at  one  of  the 
floors  to  take  on  an  old  irishman.  A  rule  of  the  establish- 
ment forbade  workmen  using  the  elevator,  unless  they  had  a 
heavily  laden  wheelliarrow.  This  man  had  none;  so  Mr. 
Vauclain  accosted  him,  saying:  "Don't  you  know  that  you  are 
not  allowed  to  ride  on  this  elevator  without  a  wheelbarrow?" 
Sure,  and  where's  your  wheelbarrow?"  responded  Mike,  not 
at  all  abashed.  "Why,  I  am  the  general  superintendent,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Vauclain.  Very  conrdcntially  the  old  son  of 
Erin  leaned  toward  him  and  said,  in  a  patronizing  manner: 
"Then  ye've  got  a  blamed  good  job  and  ye'd  better  hould  on  to 
it." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  have  recently  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  their  gas  power  plant  at  New  Haven 
by  the  purchase  of  two  1«5  h.  p.  Westinghouse  three-cylinder 
producer  gas  engines.  This  plant  was  the  first  American  in- 
stallation of  gas  power  apparatus  for  industrial  work,  compris- 
ing originally  about  500  h.  p.  in  Westinghouse  gas  engine  gen- 
erator units  and  Loomis-Pettibone  gas  producers.  The  plant 
supplies  electric  light  and  power  for  operating  the  entire  manu- 
facturing establishment,  and  its  operation  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  very  satisfactory. 


The  draughting  rooms  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  the  Union  Station,  Pittsburg,  have 
recently  been  fitted  throughout  with  the  Nernst  lamp.  The 
quality  of  the  light  delivered  from  this  "glowing  rod"  type  of 
electric  lamp  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
draughtsmen,  having  a  perfect  downward  distribution  of  light 
of  daylight  quality,  with  an  absence  of  shadow  or  flicker. 


The  electric  high-speed  trials  on  the  Berlin-Zossen  military 
railway  were  resumed  with  a  new  type  of  motor  designed  by 
Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin.  The  heavy  transformers  pre- 
viously used  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  current  from  10,000 
volts  to  2,000  volts  have  been  dispensed  with  and  current  is 
delivered  to  the  motors  at  10,000  volts,  'ihe  experimental 
track  has  been  relaid  with  heavier  rails,  so  that  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  approaching  125  miles  an 
hour,  will  be  attained. 


Mr.  Edward  E.  Silk  has  been  appointed  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Holland  Company,  with  headquarters  at  77 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Mr.  Silk  is  a  graduate  of  Purdue 
University.  He  has  had  railroad  experience  on  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  for  two  years  associate  editor 
of  this  journal.  He  recent  resigned  as  Western  representative 
of  the  O.  M.  Edwards  Co.  to  accept  his  present  position.  The 
Holland  Company  has  recently  opened  an  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MALLEABLE  IRON  BRAKE  JAW  AND 
DEAD  LEVER  GUIDE. 


A    NEW    VANDERBILT    BRAKE    BEAM. 


These  devices  are  shown  in  the  aceompanying  illustra- 
tions, Fig.  1  illustrating  the  brake  jaw  and  Fig.  2  the  dead 
lever  guide.  The  principal  feature,  which  is  common  to  both, 
is  the  method  of  attaching  the  rod.  This  is  done  without 
welding,  which  is  necessary  where  a  forged  rod  or  guide  is 
used.  A  connection  is  thus  insured  which  is  absolutely  relia- 
ble under  all  circumstances.  All  welding  being  absolutely 
dispensed  with,  the  danger  of  accident  from  imperfect  welding 
is  avoided,  the  rod  does  not  require  upsetting  to  form  a  head, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  drill  for  connecting  pin  holes.  Thus 
not  only  is  a  substantial  saving  in  time  and  labor  effected, 
but  greater  safety  is  attained. 

The  application  of  the  rod  to  the  jaw  is  very  simple.  The 
jaw  is  slipped  on  to  the  rod  through  one  of  the  two  parallel 
holes  in  the  end  of  the  casting,  then  the  end  of  the  rod  is 
bent  over  a  mandrel  into  the  fown  of  a  pot  hook  and  slipped 
through  the  other  parallel  hole.    The  end  is  then  slightly  bent 
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over  to  prevent  the  jaw  from  slipping  back.  That  the  jaw  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  can  absolutely  be  relied  on  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  report  of  a  test  made  at  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute: 

"The  jaw  was  fitted  with  a  vi-in.  iron  rod,  and  with  the 
stub  end  of  a  lever  fitted  in  the  end  between  the  jaw.  It  was 
then  put  in  a  Rhiele  testing  machine  and  the  pulling  strain 
applied.  The  iron  broke  at  22,500  lbs.  A  bar  of  crucible 
steel  was  tnen  applied  instead  of  the  v'i-in.  iron  and  the  jaw 
again  submitted  to  the  pull  of  the  machine.  This  crucible 
steel  broke  at  35,100  lbs.  strain,  and  we  were  unable  to  find 
anything  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the  jaw  to  the  breaking 
point  of  the  casting.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  test  the  jaw 
was  apparently  in  good  condition  with  the  exceptiofi  that 
the  holes  for  the  pins  were  slightly  elongated,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  cause  any  difficulty  in  removing  the  pin." 

These  jaws  and  dead  lever  guides  have  been  in  service  for 
five  years  and  a  broken  one  has  never  been  reported,  although 
there  are  at  the  present  time  over  one  hundred  thousand  in 
use.  Many  railroads  and  private  car  lines  in  all  sections  are 
now  using  them.  Ine  jaws  and  guid-^s  can  be  furnished  for 
•/i.  Vs  and  1-in.  rods  and  the  jaws  for  either  one  or  two  con- 
necting pin  holes.  Further  information  will  be  furnished 
by  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
by  whom  these  devices  are  manufactured. 


A  point  worth  investigating  in  the  selection  of  small  direct- 
current  motors  is  the  arrangement  of  the  brush  holders.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  brush  holders  permanently  secured 
to  the  rocker  so  that  the  adjustment  of  rpaces  between  brushes 
cannot  be  tampered  with.  If  they  are  accidentally  displaced 
in  their  location  upon  the  rocker  rigging,  no  end  of  sparking 
and  heating  will  result 


The  I-section  brake  beam  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whic 
was  illustrated  on  page  324  of  our  October  number,  1902,  ha 
been  improved  and  a  wrought  iron  fulcrum  applied,  as  illus- 
trated in  this  engraving.  This  fulcrum  is  made  so  that  i 
may  be  applied  or  removed  without  interfering  with  tli 
brake  heads.  This  beam,  like  the  earlier  one,  is  made  by  tli 
Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Company,  100  Broadway,  New  York.  Ai, 
other  form  has  also  been  developed,  in  which  the  trussed  con 
struction  with  a  channel  compression  member  and   a  rouiii 
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A    NEW    VANPERBILT   BKAKE    BEAM. 


section  tension  member  are  used.  In  this  case  the  fulcrun 
has  a  swiveling  central  portion  which  is  adjustable  and  re- 
versible, making  the  same  beam  either  right  hand  or  left 
hand.  The  wrought-iron  fulcrum  above  referred  to  has  a 
tensile  strength  of  from  50,000  to  65,000  lbs.,  with  25  per  cent, 
elongation,  as  compared  with  about  30,000  lbs.  and  10  per 
cent,  elongation,  which  is  obtained  with  malleable  iron. 


THERMIT. 


The  thermit  process  of  cast-welding  has  been  brought  to 
this  country  from  Germany  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 
"Thermit"  is  a  mixture  of  aluminum  and  oxide  of  iron  in 
proportions  suitable  for  chemical  reaction,  which  takes  place 
under  the  influence  of  heat  produced  by  the  ignition  of  a 
small  amount  of  superoxide  of  barium  powder,  which  may 
be  started  with  a  match.  Thermit  was  produced  by  Herr  H. 
Goldsmith,  a  German  chemist,  as  a  result  of  investigations 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  chromium,  free  from  car- 
bon, for  use  in  steel  manufacture  at  the  Krupp  works.  Finely 
divided  chromium  was  discovered  to  possess  the  property 
01  taking  oxygen  from  oxide  of  iron,  provided  the  mixture 
is  in  propor  proportion  and  is  heated  sufficiently  to  start  the 
chemical  reaction.  The  reaction  is  very  rapid  and  the  result- 
ing temperature  about  5,400  deg.  F.  Graphite  crucibles  will 
not  stand  the  heat  and  special  crucibles  are  required.  In  the 
reaction  pure  melted  steel  is  produced,  and  this,  because  of 
its  high  temperature,  produces  solid  welds  with  wrought  iron, 
caet  iron  or  steel.  It  will  produce  welds  in  large  or  small 
pieces  and  has  been  successfully  applied  in  repairing  broken 
marine  crank-shafts,  defective  cylinder  castings  and  in  weld- 
ing steel  rails.  Besides  the  mielted  steel  an  alumina  slag  is 
produced,  which  is  really  corundum,  and  is  available  for 
abrasives.  To  use  thermit  a  mold  is  made  around  the  part 
to  be  welded  and  the  reaction  is  produced  by  the  proper 
amount  of  the  material  in  a  crucible  supported  over  the  mold. 
The  entire  process  is  very  simple  and  easy.  It  is  specially 
adaptable  to  the  welding  of  rails,  and  doubtless  equally  so 
to  repairing  broken  locomotive  frames  and  castings.  Readers 
are  referred  to  the  March  issue  of  Machinery  for  an  illus- 
trated description  of  the  process. 


By  the  systematic  use  of  the  term  engine  "driver"  when  a 
locomotive  engineer  Is  referred  to,  one  of  the  New  York 
dailies  is  evidently  attempting  to  Anglicize  an  important 
calling  and  belittle  a  large  class  of  intelligent  men.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  snobbery  which  led  to  the  successful  effort 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  navy  to  degrade  the  engineers  will 
not  be  reproduced  on  the  railroads.  There  is  no  such  em- 
ployee as  an  "engine  driver"  on  any  railroad  in  the  United 
States  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  nev  r  will  be. 
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TABLES    OF    CUTTING    SPEEDS. 


FOB   MACHINE  HAKOS. 


It  is  one  thing  to  install  up-to-date  machine  tools  and 
high-speed  tool  steels  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The  foreman  Is 
not  always  at  hand  for  consultation,  and  even  if  he  could  be 
Uie  man  running  a  new  tool  should  have  the  advantage  of  all 
the  information  which  can  be  given  him  in  order  to  get  the 
work  done  in  the  quickest  way.  To  give  these  men  such 
assistance,  Mr.  L.  R.  Pomeroy  suggests  an  adaptation  of  an 
idea  from  Mr.  Donaldson's  paper  before  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

Upon  a  brass  plate  attached  to  the  machine— a  lathe  is  se- 
lected for  illustration — the  cutting  speeds  and  revolution  of 
the  spindle  for  a  piece  1  in.  in  diameter  would  be  given  and 
arranged  as  in  the  accompanying  table.  For  each  different 
kind  of  material  the  best  cutting  speed  is  shown.  For  pieces  of 
larger  diameters  the  revolutions  are  easily  obtained  by  divid- 
ing by  the  diameter,  the  required  spindle  speed  being  the 
r.  p.  m.  for  1  in.  diameter,  divided  by  the  given  diameter  of  the 
work.  In  order  to  enable  the  workman  to  obtain  the  correct 
number  of  revolutions,  each  step  of  the  cone  pulley  could  be 
stamped  with  the  number  of  revolutions  which  it  will  produce 
at  the  spindle  with  single,  back  or  triple  gears.  In  the  table 
the  various  materials  are  represented  by  initials,  which  are 
explained.  V; •  ":/r  "' . .   >  •;    -^  ' 

While  the  new  rapid  cutting  tool  steels  give  speeds  from  six 
to  ten  times  those  of  ordinary  steels  in  soft  material,  the  speeds 
for  harder  material  do  not  keep  up  this  ratio.  Perhaps  the 
makers  have  in  mind  the  demands  for  rapid  removal  of  large 
quantities  of  mild  or  moderately  hard  material — that  is  to  say, 
"rapid  reduction."  A  table  of  this  kind  should  be  carefully 
compiled  from  experiments. 

A   PUATK    KOR  A   I.ATHE. 

:.  '■/.j  Corresponding 

y.-;.'    .     Rev.  of  Spindle  Cutting  Speed 

Material.               '•.,  .  •;  for  1  In.  Dfcmetcr.  in  Ft.  per  M. 

S.   V.    H .  .^iV.  V.-.  , .             58  15.- 

S.    M.   H ;.%  .  ..;.>,.         102  2«.7 

S.    T .,•...  107  28. 

S.    S 105  22.4 

»  •         *V  •   »:  -f.  »■  0  ,p  t  _i  m.  •  9  p-_  m  .f  » .fi  '•  ^*  *■  m'  '  ^1  *'  t>»>. 

1.        '  ■-  .  •  •  •  -«*^  •'^k  •  >'•  •  •■d  »  «>  •  •'••■'*  f^^}  ^X. 

n.    H..  ................  ..  468  122. 

R.    S 860  224. 

n.  F.   H *..»..........  615  IfiO. 

n.  F.  s. ...:;; v*,Vv^*-irj..,;: "     530  i38. 

S.  V.  H.=Steel,  very  hard.  I.  W.=\Vrouglit   iron. 

S.    H.=Steel.  hard.  I.  C.=:Cast  iron. 

S.   M.   H.=Steel,  medium   hard.  B.    H.=:Brass,   hard. 

S.  T.rrSteel,   tough.  n.   S.=Bra.sp,  soft. 

S.  S.=Steel,  soft.  B.   P.   H.=Brass.   forged   hard. 

B.  F.  S.=Brass,  forged  soft. 


The  application  of  steam  turbines  to  driving  centrifugal 
pumps  for  boiler  feeding  is  the  boldest  step  thus  far  taken  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  these  interesting  ma- 
chines. Information  has  been  received  from  a  reliable  source 
concerning  a  battery  of  boilers  carrying  200  lbs.  pressure 
which  are  fed  in  this  way. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Klemenfs  of  Stoam  Enjiiuoerinsr.  By  IT.  W.  Spanslor.  Professor 
of  Dynamical  Enginoorin}:.  Univorsity  of  Ponnsylvania ;  A.  M. 
Oroene.  Jr..  Professor  of  Mochanical  Eneineorin^.  University  of 
Mis.souri.  and  S.  M.  Marshall.  275  pages ;  illustrated.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  Nineteenth  street.  New  York.  1903. 
Price.  $3. 

This  book  is  to  give  beginners  in  the  study  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering a  general  knowledge  of  The  essentials  of  apparatus  used 
in  steam  power  plants-  It  illustrate.s  and  explains  the  purpo.se  of 
boilers  of  various  types,  boiler-room  accessories,  steam  enfrines, 
valves,  indicators,  governors,  condensers  and  multiple-expaasion 
ongrines.  It  does  not  present  theory  and  is  elementary.  It  is  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  preparation  for  theoretical  studies  and  should 
he  rend  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  mechanical  course.  It  is  well 
illiLstrated  and  has  a  convenient  index.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to 
give  the  beginner  a  "working  vocabulary." 


Manual  for  Itesldont  Engineers.  ]\y  F.  .\.  Moliior  iind  E.  .T.  J'.eard. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.  43  East  Nineteenth  sttx^et.  New  York,  l'.K)3. 
lis  pages.     Price,  $1. 

Thi.s  lx)ok  is  print e<l  on  sinaii  pages  and  is  easily  rarried  in  the 
porket.  It  primarily  comprised  the  inst rut-lions  («»  resident  «-n;ri- 
neers  on  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  (Julf  llailma*!,  Itnt  li.is  now 
been  pnt  in  more  complete  form,  with  tlie  addition  of  siKH-itications 
for  graduation,  masonry,  himber,  and  also  of  tables  of  l<>vel  <ntlinj:s 
for  various  widths  and  slopes.  Tlieso  instruct iotts  are  well  given 
nnd  anyone  of  experience  is  likely  to  find  .some  i)oinls  of  vahic 
touched  upon  in  the  way  of  new  suggestion.  To  anyone  new  to  the 
work,  the  volume  should  prove  of  special  interest.  There  are  a 
number  of  pases  of  sjimple  notes  and  a  sample  bit  of  proMIe  .sluiw- 
ing  among  other  things  the  arrangements  for  haul  uf  materials. 


Report    of    Examination    of    Water    Supply    of    Middle    Divisitm. 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

In  November  of  last  year  the  Kenuicott  Water  Softener  Con»- 
pany  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  l>oiler  waters  of  IS 
entire  divisions  of  the  Santa  Fe  Road  and  emb<wlied  the  ivsidts  in 
a  report,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  attemi)ted  b<'fore.  They 
have  reproduced  in  miniature  form  the  report  of  the  nnddle  divi- 
sion comprising  29  water  stations,  and  readers  of  this  journal  are 
advisetl  to  secure  copies  for  permanent  nxord.  The  report  opens 
with  a  table  and  companitive  chart  showing  the  relative  amounts 
of  incnisting  solids  l»efore  treatment  and  the  re.Milts  to  be  had  from 
softening.  The  next  chart  shows  the  niuiiher  of  pounds  of  in- 
crusting  solids  entering  the  boilers  at  each  station  for  every  24 
hours.  The  amounts  ranee  l)etween  4.03  and  «»9t»  lbs.  for  tin's 
division.  This  illustrates  the  importance  of  considering  ihe  amouni 
of  water  used  as  well  as  its  quality.  Another  chart  shows  ih.^ 
possible  reduction  in  sodium  carbonates  in  the  waters  conlaininy: 
that  substance.  Following  this  is  a  table  of  total  consumption  ami 
capacities  of  the  softeners  recommended,  together  with  the  number 
of  hours  of  operation  required  daily.  Information  omcerninp:  the 
various  incnisting  impurities  is  presented  and  the  iwunphlet  <ioses 
with  the  individual  analyses  of  all  of  the  waters  of  the  division, 
with  remarks  upon  each.  In  the.se  analyses  the  figures  for  incnist- 
ing solids  are  given  prominence  by  red  ink.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
convincing  exhibits  in  favor  of  water  treatment  that  we  have  seen 
and  it  conveys  the  impression  that  the  authors  of  the  report  thor- 
oughly understand  their  subject.  It  is  presumed  that  copies  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  offic-e  of  the  company,  77  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.   :.'  v      v^ 


Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Shutters  and  Partitions.— The  Columbus 
Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  issitinl  a  new 
catalogue  of  their  steel  .shutters  showing  the  construction  of  the 
sheets  and  illustrating  ai)plications  to  freight  houses  and  other 
buildings.  This  company  hits  recently  equipped  the  Ilockinj:  Val- 
ley shops  and  freight  sheds,  also  the  new  .shops  of  the  Peimsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburg,  anil  a  number  of  car  houses  for  electric 
.roads  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  'I'ho  shops  are  workins  "double  turn" 
and  the  company  expects  to  move  into  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Columbus  to  obtain  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing  and 
shipping.  ■■:.::     ■■  - 


The  American  T.>ol  Works  Company,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  have 
made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  their  managenu^nt. 
Mr.  Franklin  Alter  is  president;  Henry  liners,  si^-retary  and 
treasurer;  J.  R.  Doan.  general  manager:  A.  E.  Robinson,  general 
siqierintendent.  All  departments  are  very  busy  and  the  outlook 
for  future  busine.s.s  Ls  such  as  to  re«pure  extensive  additions  and 
alterations  to  the  plant.  A  nural)er  of  new  tools  have  rei*ently  l>cen 
brought  out  with  gratifying  results. 


C.  H.  Whall  &  Co..  170  Summer  street,  Boston,  have  issu«Ml  an 
attractive  little  pamphlet  directing  attention  to  their  metallic  win- 
dow casing  for  passenger  cars  and  other  windows.  This  const ru<-- 
tion  provides  a  dtost  and  weather  proof  s^nd  rattle  proof  window 
which  can  at  all  times  be  easily  moved.  Two  elastic  metal  casings 
are  secured  to  the  window  frame  and  grooves  are  made  in  the  sash 
to  fit  the  rounded  edges  of  the  casings.  The  sides  of  the  sash  are 
embraces  between  the  two  casings  with  sufficient  pressure  to 
insure  tight  joints  but  not  to  prevent  easy  movement.  Side  sash 
locks  are  not  necessary,  as  the  casings  bold  the  window  open  at 
any  desired  point.  This  company  also  manufacture  fiber  insula 
tions  and  fusees^.    .-...- 
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'I'h»>  Natioiijil  Brako  Shoo  (\iinpjiii.v,  •>20  Atlantic  avenue,  lios- 
lon.  has  siK-reedod  to  tho  biisinoss  of  the  Allston  Foundry  Company, 
anil  will  continuo  the  manufacture  of  the  "Compo"  brake  shoe  for 
steam  and  electric  railway  service. 


The  ().  M.  Edwards  Company  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
.1.  K.  Simons  as  },'eneral  ihiuiager.  Mr.  Simons  was  formerly  in 
<liars;e  of  the  rollinjf  sttxk  of  tlie  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  and  i.s 
wiilely  known  anion?  railroad  men  from  his  long  experience  with 
them  and   his   activity   in   the  Master  Car  Builders'   Association. 


Mr.  Edgar  X.  Smith,  formerlj'  roadmaster  on  the  B.  &  M.  R. 
Kailroad  in  Nebraska,  and  previous  to  that  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  II. 
&  II.  and  the  Boston  Elevated,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
IJailway  Appliances  Company,  giving  his  time  particularly  to  the 
y  »!c  C,-Bonzano  rail  joint. 

The  Railway  Appliances  Company  has  secured  the  car  vestibule 
diaphragm  business  of  the  E.  J.  Ward  Company,  including  ma- 
terial and  machinery-.  These  diaphragms  will  be  manufactured  at 
Chicago  Heights.  Mr.  C.  C.  Murray  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Railway  Ai)pliances  Company  and  will  devote  his  attention  to  the 
Q.  &  C.  pneumatic  tools,  with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  Northern  Metallic  Packing  Company  has  been  incorporate<l 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with  a  capital  of  i^oO.OOO.  to  conduct  a  general 
ma-nufacturing  business.  Its  specialties  arc  Northern  Metallic 
Packing,  Curran  I-^x-omotive  Chime  Whistle,  the  Furhman-Nelson 
Pneumatic  Motor  and  other  railroad  specialties.  The  oflBcers  are 
Alfred  Munch,  president;  L.  B.  Mack,  vice-president;  S.  R.  Pars- 
low,  treasurer,  and  D.  E.  Anderson,  secretary. 


The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  will  at  once  begin  the 
erection  of  a  new  foundry  to  be  820  x  65  ft.  and  constructed  of 
brick  with  steel  frame.  This  foundry  will  be  located  just  west  of 
the  present  works  at  Wilmerding,  and  has  been  made  necessary  by 
the  greatly  increased  demand  for  castings  used  in  the  apparatus 
manufactured  by  this  company.  Owing  t^  the  development  of  the 
traction  brake  business,  the  air  brake  company's  present  foundry 
facilities  have  been  overta.xed  for  some  time  past  and  in  order  to 
insure  greater  effi«,-iency  in  production  and  prompt  delivery  of  ma- 
terial it  has  become  nece.s.sary  to  provide  greater  capacity.  Tiiis 
addition  to  the  plant  will  materially  increase  the  working  force, 
now  numbering  about  3,000  men. 


The  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  has  ordered  from  the  Ken- 
nicott  Water  Softener  Company  ten  automatic  water  softener 
plants.  ^The  largest  of  these  is  to  be  installed  at  the  McKces  Rocks 
shops  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  60,0lR>  gals,  per  hour.  In  con- 
nection with  it  two  500,000-gal.  steel  storage  tanks.  50  ft.  in  diame- 
ter and  40  ft.  high,  will  be  erected.  The  water  will  be  pumped 
from  a  deep  well  with  a  pumjiing  capacity  of  2,000  gals,  per  min- 
ute in  centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  electric  motors.  The  plans  are 
arranged  to  duplicate  tliis  softener  when  it  is  required.  At  the 
terminal  station  a  small  machine  of  15.000  gals,  per  hour  will  be 
put  in.  At  Hazelton,  Newcastle  Junction,  Rock  Point  and  Grove- 
ton  maehines  of  42,000  gal«.  hourly  capacity  will  be  used,  and  at 
Stobo,  Williamsburg,  Buena  Vista  and  Whitsett  Junction  machines 
of  2].<KtO  gal.s.  per  hour.  This  order  is  placed  in  accordance  with 
a  i»lan  to  install  water  purification  plants  over  the  entire  road  so 
that  locomotives  will  take  no  raw  water  for  use  in  their  boilers. 
The  I'nion  I'acilic' has  just  placed  an  order  for  25  more  Kennicott 
water  softeners  and  have  adopted  it  as  standard.  The  smallest 
one  in  the  onler  is  of  10,000  gals,  capacity  per  hour.  This  is  the 
(liinl  order  from  the  Union  I'acific  and  it  raises  the  total  capacity 
of  these  softeners  in  use    on  one  order  to  20,034,000  gals,  per  day. 


The  .Mlis-Chalmers  Company  will  move  on  May  1  from  the 
Home  Insurance  Building  to  the  New  York  Life  Building,  La  Salle 
and  Monroe  streets,  Chicago.  This  is  part  of  tlie  progressive  pro- 
gramnjo  of  this  concern,  which  includes  large  expenditures  for  bet- 
terments at  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Scranton,  all  of  which  are  un- 
dertaken in  order  to  secure  the  best  service  and  prompt  deliveries. 
An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  business  is  had  from  the  statement  that 
in  the  past  two  mo/iths  orders  for  engines,  mining,  rock-crushing, 
saw-mill  or  flour-mill  machinery  have  come  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  In'sides  tlie  following  foreign  countries :  England,  South 
Africa.  Mexico.  Canada,  Chili,  Central  America,  Brazil,  West  Aus- 
tralia. Turkey,  Finland.  Yukon  Territory,  Belgium.  British  Colum- 
bia, Bolivia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Peru,  Alaska,  China  and  the  Phil- 
i|)pine  Islands. 


Mr.  George  E.  Martin  has  resigneil    as    superintendent    of    the 
shops  of  the  Pedrick  &  Ayer  Co. 


Webb  C.  Bail,  of  Cleveland,  ().,  has  been  a|>pointed  chief  watch 
inspji'tor  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Hurley  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Holmes,  who  were  formerly 
connei'ted  with  the  Standard  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  are  now 
associated  with  the  Rand  Drill  Company,  in  the  "Imperial"  pneu- 
matic  tool   department. 


The  Pittsburgh  Filter  Manufacturing  Couq>an}'  have  opened  a 
New  York  office  at  29  Broadway.  Mr.  R.  Dorn.  formerly  con- 
nected witli  the  Industrial  Water  Company,  will  be  in  charge.  The 
address  of  the  Pittsburgh  Filter  ^lanufacturing  Company  in  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  changetl  from  the  Empire  Building  to  the  Farmer's 
Hank  Building. 


The  Baltimore  Railway  Specialt.v  Company  has  been  formed  to 
take  over  the  business  of  the  Baltimore  Ball  Bearing  Company, 
which  was  organized  by  ^Ir.  .7.  E.  Norwoo<l  to  manufacture  his 
bail-bearing  center  plates  and  side  bearings,  which  were  illustrated 
on  i)age  208  of  our  July  issue  of  last  year.  The  officers  of  the  new 
company  are:  President.  T.  II.  Symington:  vice-president.  .7.  W. 
-Micldendorf :  secretary  and  treasurer.  W.  Eason  Williams;  me- 
chanical  engineer,  J.    E.   Norwood.      The   capital   is   $9(X),000. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  have  appointed  Mr. 
Henry  Engels  western  .sales  agent  on  the  Pacilic  Cojust.  with  head- 
quarters with  Messrs.  Ecdes  &  Smith.  01  Tremtuit  street,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  All  Pacific  Coast  business  will  be  cared  for  at 
that  office.  Messrs.  F]ccles  &  Snuth  will  continue  in  their  capacity 
of  general  agents  and  they  will  be  assisted  b.v  Mr.  Engels.  The 
company  reports  an  increase  in  the  already  heavy  demand  for  their 
product  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 


The  I'abco<k  &  Wilcox  Co.  have  won  their  suit  against  the 
.Vultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Company  and  Thayer  &  Co.  for  in- 
fringement of  their  trade  name,  and  a  iterpetual  itijunction  was 
issued  agjiinst  the  defendants,  enjoining  them  frt)ni  using  the  name 
"Babcock  &  Wilcox"  or  the  initials  "B.  &  W."  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  any  boiler  not  manufactured  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Co.  ThLs  firm  name  and  initials  identify  the  product  of  this  com- 
pany and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  representing  a  high  reputa- 
tion gained  by  invariable  integrity.  They  cannot  be  lawfully  used 
in  connection  with  the  boilers  of  any  other  company.  This  action 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  is  an  important  one. 


The  Fort  Pitt  Spring  and  Manufacturing  Company  announce 
that  they  are  manufacturing  railway  springs  and  are  ready  to 
execute  orders  for  spiral  railway  springs  of  any  capacity  and  for 
any  purpose.  They  are  in  position  to  insure  prompt  deliveries,  as 
their  equipment  is  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  The 
I)lant  is  under  the  personal  charge  of  Mr.  Martin  B.  Foley,  who 
has  for  a  number  of  years  had  charge  of  the  spring  departments  of 
the  Crescent  Steel  Company  and  Anderson,  Dupuy  &  Co.,  which 
was  later  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  and  afterward 
with  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company.  This  wide  experience 
enables  him  to  meet  the  severest  reqiiirements.  The  offices  of  the 
company   are  at   McKee's   Rocks,  Pa. 


.\.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  manufacturers  of 
wire  rope  and  aerial  wire  rope  tramways,  have  opened  an  office 
and  warehouse  at  1717  Arapahoe  street,  Denver,  Col.,  wliere  a 
complete  stock  of  wire  and  raanila  rope  will  be  carried.  This  is 
the  fourth  branch  office  and  warehouse  opened  by  them.  They 
make  not  only  all  ordinary  grades  of  wire  rope,  but  are  the  sole 
manufacturers  of  Hercules  colored  strand  and  patent  flattened 
strand  wire  rope.  They  also  manufacture  automatic  tramways 
which  load  and  unload  automatically,  several  types  of  friction 
grip  tramways,  single  and  two-line  bucket  tramways. 


W.WTED.  A  Pt^SITION— By  a  live,  practical  foreman  painter 
wh<»  desires  to  change.  Is  not  an  invalid,  and  will  engage  to  go 
anywher<>  in  the  United  .States.  Is  recognized  in  the  Master  Car 
and  lix'omotive  Painters'  Asso<-iation  as  a  thinker  and  successful 
.nan.     Best  of  references.     Address  A.  B.  C,  care  this  paper. 
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RAILWAY   SHOPS. 


BY   B.   H.   SOULE. 


IV. 


The  Machink  Shop. 


i  he  machine  shop  floor  area  per  erecting  shop  stall,  for  a 
lame  number  of  shops,  both  repair  and  construction,  has  been 
given  in  Table  7,  an  analysis  of  which  discloses  the  fact  that 
altlKUigh  there  are  wide  limits  of  practice,  there  is  neverthe- 
less evidence  that  a  liberal  provision  of  machine  shop  floor 
ppaie  very  favorably  affects  erecting  shop  output.  The  exa(  < 
amount  of  machine  shop  floor  space  which  it  is  best  to  provide 
lor  a  given  installation  is  an  economic  problem  which  in- 
volves consideration  of  the  questions  of  interest  on  capital, 
laiul  values,  etc.  The  design  of  a  machine  shop  not  being 
limited  to  a  few  types,  but  in  fact  admitting  of  great  vari- 
ations, it  is  not  practicable  to  give  one  or  more  typical  cross 


repair  shop  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  tools  occupying  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  floor  space  can  be  served  to  best 
advantage  by  an  overhead  traveling  crane,  and  it  so  happens 
that  these  are  the  tools  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual electric  drive  and  do  not  require  overhead  shafting.  If 
driving  wheels  are  stored  inside  the  building  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  amount  of  floor  space  covered.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  tools  can  be  better  served  by  local  and  individual 
cranes  and  hoists,  which  also  permit  of  the  placing  of  shafting 
and  motors  overhead.  Every  machine  shop  should  be  so  de- 
signed that  all  shafting  may  be  hung  either  from  the  roof 
trusses,  from  walls,  or  from  structural  columns,  as  floor  stands 
for  shafting  support  are  very  much  in  the  way  and  occupy 
space  which  is  valuable  for  other  and  more  legitimate  pur- 
poses. The  walking  crane  is  not  as  well  known  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  but  as  modernized  and  adapted  to  be 
electrically  driven  is  a  very  satisfactory  appliance.  It  takes 
up  a  minimum  of  floor  space  and  head  room,  has  a  deck  on 
which  material  may  be  laid,  does  not  require  highly  skilled 
labor  to  operate,  and  leaves  the  operator  free  to  assist  in  ad- 
justing slings,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  done  by  traveling  crane 
operators.  y.:^'   '    ^^-^'^^ 

The  traveling  crane  equipment  and  the  head-room  of  several 
machine  shops  are  given  in  Table  8.  A  capacity  of  ten  ton* 
appears  to  be  sufficient  for  the  traveling  crane.  Its  heaviest 
load  would  probably  be  a  pair  of  cylinders  bolted  together, 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  compound  engines,  weigh  upwards 


I'laee. 


TABLE    8— TRAVELING    CRANE    EQUIPMENT    AND    HEAD-ROOM 


Railroad. 


I »<pi'w,    N.    Y New    York    Central 

roiirord.    N.    H Boston    &    Maine ',,■;., .  .  . 

Chicago,    111.    (Annex) Chicago    &    Northwestern..  .... . .  .  , 

Oi  Iwcin,    Iowa    Chicago   Great   Western 

Kiirul  du   Lac,   Wis Wisconsin   Central   

Hannibal,   Mo ,.  v»-.  . . .  .  Hannibal   &  St.   Joseph 

Diiboi.-,    Pa .?». ..... .  .  Buffalo,    Rochester   &    Pittsburg.  .  .  , 

Rlizabethport,    N.    J.  .»*.*....>  i*  •••  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey..., 

K.ading,    Pa i .....  Philadelphia  &    Reading , 

naring   Cross,    Ark Missouri    Pacific     

Mniiiha.   Neb Union    Pacific   ., 

P'M  alcllo,    Idaho    Oregon    Short   Line ,  vi  .  v 

Ia^k^on,    Mich Michigan    Central    .' V.v; 

T'>r"  ka,    Kan.     ..  v.  v..  i.,,.v< .  ^. .  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6..V^V, 

Oak   Grove.    Pa. ..'..,;;.'........  .New   York  Central ..',., 

Montreal,  Can Canadian    Pacific    , 

M(  K'os    Rocks,    Pa Pittsburg   &  Lake   Erie 


AD-ROOM 

IN    SEVERAL    TYPICAL    MACHINE 

SHOPS. 

, He  ad  -  room 

(Approximi 

Where  Cranes 

:  '   :,-;: -Where  Cranes 

Are  Not  Used. 

Year 

Traveling  Crane                Are  Used. 

1st  Floor. 

2d  Floor. 

Built. 

Equipment.                      Ft  Ins. 

Ft.  Ins. 

Ft.  In«. 

1893 

.•••.•••                                                     «»••• 

22 — 0 

1897 

•  •■>■■■.•..■*:-..      '  .               '■-.'      -«  V  «'•   • 

18—0 

1900 

•  ■•••■■«                                                            ••>*■ 

18—0 

i3^ 

1900 

1  15-ton         .    ..             33 — 6 

17 — 9 

14 — 7 

1900 

2     5-ton             '.              22 — 9 

22—9 

1901 

•  «•••-•,•••»-.■-...••-                   -_-,•.•.•-•• 

16 — i 

i»^ 

1901 

•  ••'•••*#•'                                                         •-•"••• 

20—0 

1902 

/I  10-ton  \       : ;      _.    - 

ll     5-ton  1           ■           30—9 

20 — 3 

1902 

2  10-ton                            33 — 5 

Cranes 

throughout 

1902 

21 — 0 

1902 

2  10-ton                            40—0 

19—0 

i7^ 

1902 

1  10-ton              .-39-0 

19 — 0 

17— « 

1903 

1     7^^-ton    .■■■.-         

18— « 

1903 

2     5-ton                          20 — 0 

15 — 0 

12^ 

1903 

-•■•._.--                    

18—0 

1903 

2  10-ton                            32—9 

19 — 0 

i7 — 9 

1903 

r .          25—9 

Cranes 

throughout 

i=Pr!ions,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  erecting  shop,  but 
leitain  essential  features  may  be  considered  and  discussed. 

Uood  practice  requires  the  use  of  firm  floors.  Where  laid  on 
<'iii'li  a  stratum  of  concrete  should  be  interposed.  This  need 
not  necessarily  be  the  usual  cement  sand  and  broken  stone 
niixKire,  but  rather  some  cheaper  substitute  which  may  make 
uso  .>f  locomotive  front  end  cinders  flushed  with  tar  or  as- 
phrvfum,  the  whole  covered  by  a  layer  of  planking  and  a  thinner 

tO|» 

11(1,- 
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ha, 

ten 
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ressing  which  may  be  easily  renewed  in  spots.     Such  a 

'  onstruction  makes  foundations  quite  unnecessary,  except 

few  of  the  heavier  tools;   these  and  other  tools  which 

-ndividual   electric   drives   are   relieved   from   belt   pull 

'>g  to  lift  them  from  or  shift  them  on  their  foundations. 

lighter  shaft  driven  tools  may  be  fastened  down  with 

news  or  hook  bolts.     In  a  two-story  structure  the  upper 

iihould  be  of  heavy  planking,  with  top  dressing  as  before. 

Tie  loss  of  time  resulting  from  the  use  of  two-story  struc- 

'"■ '  -  for   machine   shop   purposes,    though    indeterminate,    is 

"^'V    iheless  actual  and  inevitable,  and  that  form  of  construc- 

'0'     hould  not  be  resorted  to  unless  for  the  reason  that  land 

js  <)-,uinable  only  at  a  prohibitive  price.     In  addition  to  the 

■'^''    'f  time   resulting  from   the  transportation   of  men   and 

ja.  -lais.  there  is  a  loss  of  floor  space,  repeated  on  each  floor, 

"   stairways   and   elevators   are   provided,    and    the   loss 

'■■  tomes  from  the  impaired  lighting  of  the  lower  story. 

''*s  this  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  columns  to  sup- 

' 'le  second  floor  and  these  are  an  obstruction  and  interfere 

*he  grouping  of  tools  and  the  movenaent  of  men  and 

'  ials  on  the  first  floor.  ;?        '  -  ' 

the  machine  shop  department  of  the  average  locomotive 
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of  eight  tons.  When  the  head-room  figures  are  examined  in 
connection  with  the  designs  from  which  they  were  taken  it  is 
found  that  certain  apparently  excessive  dimensions  are  ac- 
counted for  by  structural  considerations.  Eliminating  these  it 
would  appear  that  in  one  story  machine  shop  structures  25  ft 
is  sufl5cient  head-room  in  a  crane  bay  (of  moderate  width), 
while  20  ft.  is  liberal  in  a  bay  where  cranes  are  not  used. 
When  these  limits  are  exceeded  it  is  for  structural  reasons 
(as  stated  before)  or,  in  the  case  of  very  broad  shops,  to 
secure  better  lighting.  Where  there  is  a  second  story  in  a  bay 
where  cranes  are  not  used  the  head-rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  might  be  taken  as  approximating  18  and  15  ft. 
respectively.  -^  '■  -  V; 

The  structural  designs  and  specifications  of  a  building  to  b« 
used  as  a  machine  shop  should  require  that  the  members, 
whether  roof  trusses  or  floor  girders,  from  which  shafting, 
hoists,  etc.,  are  to  be  hung,  should  be  built  truly  horizontal, 
without  camber,  and  should  expose  below  broad  flat  surfaces 
with  flanges,  over  the  edges  of  which  hook  bolts  may  be  at- 
tached. This  construction  permits  the  attachment  of  supports 
for  shafting,  hoists,  etc.,  without  drilling  holes  in  metallic 
members,  and  facilitates  slight  changes  of  location,  which 
often  become  necessary. 

The  selection  of  tools  for  the  machine  shop  is  a  matter  of 
critical  importance,  especially  under  existing  conditions,  when 
tools  are  being  redesigned  and  their  output  modified  by  the 
use  of  new  cutting  steels  and  the  electric  drive.  The  safest 
way  in  the  case  of  a  new  and  large  plant  would  be  to  organise 
a  special  commission  to  deal  with  the  question  and  prepare  the 
list.    Two  or  three  men  who  had  actual  charge  in  large  shops 
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and  say  two  representatives  of  the  tool  manufacturers  could, 
by  comparing  the  tool  lists  of  existing  plants,  jointly  de- 
termine the  requirements  of  the  plant  under  consideration.  It 
is  not  simply  a  question  of  the  design  and  specification  of  each 
individual  tool,  but  also  the  question  of  how  many  tools  of 
each  kind  are  needed  in  order  that  work  on  the  several  parts 
of  the  locomotive  may  progress  at  such  a  rate  that  the  finished 
work  will  be  ready  a  little  in  advance  of  the  schedule  time 
when  it  may  be  required. 

The  location  and  grouping  of  tools  may  be  governed  by  a 
few  general  principles.  The  heavier  tools  (say  those  requiring 
5  h.  p.  or  over  to  drive)  snould  be  located  under  a  traveling 
crane.  Tools  working  exclusively  on  castings  should  be 
placed  near  the  point  at  which  castings  are  received  into  the 
shop.  Those  working  exclusively  on  forgings  should  be  placed 
near  the  receiving  point  for  forgings.  Different  tools  engaged 
on  the  various  processes  of  producing  one  finished  article 
should  be  grouped  together.  Sufficient  floor  space  adjacent  to 
each  tool  should  be  reserved  for  the  storage  of  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  raw  material  and  finished  product.  Passageways 
for  the  movement  of  men  and  material  must  be  reserved. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  a  given  plant  it  will  at  once 
be  found  that  their  claims  are  often  confiicting,  and  that  a 
judicious  compromise  must  be  effected.  Such  necessary  com- 
promise should  never  fail,  however,  to  provide  direct  passage- 
ways for  the  movement  of  material  along  those  lines  on  which 
the  work  naturally  progresses.  In  a  loi^-omotive  shop,  whether 
for  construction  or  repairs,  a  great  advantage  is  gained  if 
driving  wheels  can  be  handled  entirely  by  the  same  cranes 
that  cover  the  erecting  stalls;  otherwise  the  wheels  must  be 
rolled  from  one  crane  bay  to  another,  which  seems  easy,  but 
is  actually  a  laborious  operation,  and  open  to  many  incon- 
veniences and  objections,  owing  to  the  excess  of  counterbal- 
ance. Custom  has  placed  the  heavier  tools  on  that  side  of  the 
machine  shop  nearest  to  the  erecting  shop;  this  practice  has 
undoubtedly  been  copied  from  locomotive  construction  shops, 
but  can  hardly  be  justified  for  repair  shops,  where  the  aggre- 
gate movement  of  high  priced  labor  between  locomotives  and 
light  tools  greatly  exceeds  the  aggregate  movement  between 
locomotives  and  the  heavy  tools,  this  latter  being  done,  more- 
over, by  cheap  labor. 

Although  a  layout  plan  showing  tool  locations  should  always 
be  made  in  advance,  yet  it  should  never  be  regarded  as  final, 
and  the  person  having  charge  of  the  actual  placing  of  the  tools 
in  the  shop  should  be  empowered  to  make  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  location  of  individual  tools,  provided  the  general 
scheme  of  grouping  is  adhered  to.  After  all  the  tools  have  been 
actually  located  a  final  layout  plan  may  be  made  for  purposes  of 
record.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  in  general  it 
is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  duplicate  lighter  tools,  say  up  to  a  value 
of  1500  each,  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to  transport  material 
long  distances  from  some  other  tool  by  which  it  has  been 
partly  finished.  The  duplication  of  such  light  tools  in  different 
places  is  simply  a  recognition  of  one  of  the  principles  men- 
tioned above. 

The  best  method  of  driving  tools  is  undoubtedly  the  electric 
drive  applied  individually  to  the  heavier  tools,  to  isolated 
tools,  to  those  lighter  tools  which  require  the  use  of  variable 
speed,  and  applied  collectively  to  groups  of  such  lighter  tool? 
as  may  be  economically  run  at  approximately  constant  speeds. 
Under  present  conditions  direct  current  best  meets  all  the 
conditions,  but  when  the  induction  motor  can  be  made  to  give 
a  variable  speed  then  the  alternating  current  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  primary  current,  which  may  be  transformed  into  direct 
current  for  the  few  remaining  applications  where  the  direct 
current  will  give  better  results.  Every  electrically  driven 
shop  should  have  motor  speed  control  attachments  to  certain 
motors,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  here  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  rheostatic  control,  field  control,  or  multi-voltage  control, 
which  may  he  combined  and  modified  in  various  ways.  Data 
on  the  power  required  to  drive  Individual  tools  has  been 
accumulating  so  rapidly  since  the  electric  drive  was  intro- 
duced that  the  rating  of  tools  has  become  comparatively  easy; 
Bimilarly,   enough   completed  plants  have   been    in   operation 


under  close  observation  to  enable  the  designer  of  new  plam* 
to  assume  a  load  factor  for  group  drives  which  will  insure  a:; 
abundance  of  power  at  the  tools  on  the  one  hand  and  on  tlu 
other  will  keep  the  size  of  the  motor  down  to  an  economica 
limit. 

A  well  appointed   tool   room  should   be  a  feature  of  ever; 
machine  shop,  but  its  scope  and  design  admit  of  such  wiil  • 
variation    that   no   standard    proportions    can    be   establisheil. 
The  principal  requisites  are  that  its  location  should  be  centra 
and  its  equipment  complete  and  liberal. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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(Continued  from  Page  155.) 

If,  now,  an  expression  can  be  found  which  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  coefl[icient  of  D  and  which  will  represent  the 
height  of  stack  in  inches  in  each  of  the  four  equations,  it  will 
bo  possible  to  write  a  single  equation  in  the  place  of  four. 
That  this  may  be  more  readily  accomplished,  the  values  reprc 
senting  best  diameters  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  wen 
so  chosen  that  while  doing  no  violence  to  the  experimental 
data,  they  will,  when  plotted  in  terms  of  height-of-stack,  and 
diaraeter-of-stack,  fall  upon  the  same  straight  line,  all  as 
shown  by  Fig.  100.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  write  in 
simple  form  a  general  equation  expressing  the  relation  thus 
defined.  Thus,  by  I"  ig.  100,  it  is  apparent  that  when  the  stack 
height  is  zero,  the  diameter  is  equal  to  something  over  13  ins. 
(more  exactly  13.28)  and  the  slope  of  the  line  connecting  the 
several  experimental  points  is  such  that  with  each  inch  height 
of  stack,  the  diameter  increases  .00123  in.  X  54.  If,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  we  may  convert  the  expression,  which  as  it 
stands  applys  only  to  the  Purdue  locomotive,  into  a  general 
expression,  by  substituting  D  for  the  diameter  of  boiler  (54 
ins.)  we  may  write  as  the  coetficient  of  D,  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding equations,  i'^V..- 

(.246 +  .00123  H) 
in  which  H  is  the  height  of  the  stack  In  inches. 

As  proof  that  this  expression  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the 
four  equations  preceding,  we  may  substitute  in  succession  the 
several  values  of  H  for  which  the  preceding  equations  apply, 
and  obtain  in  each  case  a  result  which  will  be  identical  with 
the  coefficient  of  D  which  is  there  written.    Thus: 

In  the  preceding  equation  for  stacks  26i/^  ins.  high,  the  co- 
eflUclent  of  D  is  .28.  Making  the  H  which  appears  in  the  pro- 
posed coefficient  equal  to  26 1/^,  we  have: 

(.246  +  .00123  H)  =  .246  +  .00123  X  26.5  =  .2785. 
Similarly,  for  stacks  36^^  Ins.,  the  coefficient  of  D  is  29;   fnr 
stacks  45Vi>  ins.  the  coefficient  is  .30;  and  for  stacks  56%  ins 
the  coefficient  is  .31,  respectively.    The  general  expression  fnr 
each  of  these  coefficients  is: 

(.246  -f  .00123  H)  =  .246  +  .00123  X  36.5  =  .2908 
(.246  +  .00123  H)  =  .246  +  .00123  X  46.5  =  .3031. 
(.246  +  .00123  H)  ==  .2.46  +  .00123  X  56.5  =  .3154 
We  may,  therefore,  write  for  any  straight  stack  when  li^*' 
exhaust  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)  D 
(1  being  the  diameter  of  the  stack  in  inches  when  the  exhai'-^t 
nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  boiler,  H  the  height  of  t^'^ 
stack  in  inches,  and  D  the  diameter  of  the  front  end  of  the 
boiler  in  inches.  A  liberal  interpretation  of  this  equation  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  diameter  of  a  straight  stack  should  I^p 
approxfimately  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  front-end  pi'JS 
.0012  iucj]  for  each  ijQ<;h  in  height.    Modification  in  the  form 
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ins.,  gives  maximum  results  for  all  heights  of  stack  between 
the  limits  of  26^^  ins.  and  56 1^  ins.  In  other  words,  unlike  the 
straight  stack,  the  diameter  of  the  tapered  stack  does  not 
need  to  be  varied  with  changes  in  the  height. 

Stating  this  fact  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  therefore,  we 
have  for  a  tapered  stack  upon  the  Purdue  engine,  the  diameter 
of  the  boiler  of  which  is  o4  ins.,  the  following: 

;;-f>,-:~^:...;    .  Ja=13.5; 
also       ,  .  ^;  >,  da  =  13.5  =  .25  X  54  ins. 

Assuming  that  the  results  thus  obtained  from  the  experi- 
mental engine  may  be  applied  to  other  engines  having  differ- 
ent diameters  of  boilers,  and  using  the  diameter  of  the  boiler 
a?  a  unit  of  measure,  we  may  write  for  all  locomotives,  and  for 
all  heights  of  stacks  where  the  exhaust  tip  is  on  the  center  of 
the  boiler:  ,  .. 

"   d  =  .25  D 
in  which  d  is  the  least  diameter  of  the  tapered  stack  when  the 
exhaust  tip  is  on  the  center  line  of  boiler  and  D  is  the  diameter 
of  the  front-end  of  the  boiler. 

Expressing  this  relation  in  words,  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 
the  least  diameter  of  tapered  stack  should  be  one-quarter  the 
diameter  of  the  front-end  of  the  boiler. 

41.  The  Effect  of  Changes  in  the  Height  of  the  Exhaust 
Vozzle  upon  the  Diameter  of  Stack. — For  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing from  the  results  obtained  from  the  experimental  engine  to 


Fig,  lOi 

Oi  this  equation  to  satisfy  the  condition  arising  from  varying 
heights  of  exhaust  nozzle  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Tapered  Stacks. — The  best  results  attending  the  use  of  the 
tapered  stacks  of  each  different  height  experimented  upon  in 
connection  with  the  seven  different  heights  of  exhaust  nozzles, 
'ippear  In  Figs.  96  to  99,  inclusive.  In  these  diagrams,  the  ex- 
perimental results  are  shown  by  means  of  black  spots  con- 
nected by  horizontal  lines  in  the  manner  already  described  in 
connection  with  the  straight  stack.  When  two  stacks  give 
"Equally  good  results,  both  points  are  located  and  the  spots 
•  onnected  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  where  a  larger  or  smaller 
"tack  gives  results  almost  as  good  as  the  best,  a  line  is  ex- 
tended in  its  direction  terminating  in  a  small  spot  midway 
between  that  representing  the  best  stack  and  the  position 
I'tpresenting  the  stack  which  is  almost  as  good. 

Proceeding,  as  in  the  case  of  the  straight  stacks,  to  locate  a 
representative  point  in  line  with  Nozzle  No.  3,  which  will 
fairly  represent  the  experimental  data,  choice  has  been  made 
of  the  diameter  13*/{.  ins.,  and  a  circle  drawn  upon  all  diagrams 
while  at  this  diameter.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  import- 
<int  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  experimental  data  is  to 
the  effect  that  a  tapered  stack  having  a  least  diameter  of  13% 


Fig.  102 

those  to  be  expected  from  engines  having  boilers  of  other  di- 
ameters, using  the  boiler  diameter  as  a  unit  of  measure,  it  haa 
been  necessary  thus  far  to  deal  with  conditions  for  which  the 
parts  are  symmetrically  arranged.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  central  position  of  the  nozzle  is  the  only  position  which 
has  been  employed.  We  may  now  consider  the  influence  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  stack  resulting  from  changes  in  the  height 
of  the  nozzle. 

The  points  represented  by  the  circles  (Figs.  92  to  99)  and 
which  have  been  the  basis  of  equations  thus  far  written,  have 
been  so  located  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  through  each  of  them 
a  straight  line  which  will  fairly  represent  the  best  diameter  of 
stack  for  all  heights  of  nozzles.  The  oblique  line  which  ap- 
pears in  the  several  figures  may  be  regarded  as  such  a  line.  It 
now  remains  to  find  an  expression  for  this  line  which  can  be 
added,  as  a  new  term,  to  the  equation  which  has  already  been 
deduced,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  final  results  as  de- 
manded by  the  differences  in  results  obtained  when  changes 
are  made  in  the  height  of  the  nozzle. 

Straight  Stacks. — In  Figs.  92  to  95,  inclusive,  representing 
the  straight  stacks,  the  oblique  lines  representing  the  relation- 
ship between  diameter  of  stack  and  height  o£  nozzle  as  dis- 
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closed  by  the  experimental  data  have  all  been  drawn  straight 
and  at  a  constant  angle.  The  slope  oi  the  line  is  such  that 
assuming  the  effect  of  the  nozzle  in  Position  3  to  be  zero,  the 
effect  upon  the  diameter  of  the  stack  of  each  inch  change  in  the 
height  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  equals  .19  of  an  inch.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  correction  will  effect  an  increase  in  the  diameter 
of  the  stack  when  the  nozzle  position  is  below  the  center  line 
of  the  boiler,  and  a  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  stack  when 
the  exhaust  nozzle  is  above  the  center  line  of  the  boiler.  We 
may,  therefore,  write  as  a  new  term  in  the  equation  giving  the 
best  diameter  of  a  straight  stack, 

.19  h 
in  which  h  is  the  distance  in  inches  between  the  center  line 
of  the  boiler  and  the  exhaust  tip,  the  sign  preceding  this  term 
being  positive  when  h  is  the  distance  below  the  center  line, 
and  negative  when  h  is  the  distance  above  the  center  line. 

Tapered  Stacks. — A  similar  process  gives  the  constant  rep- 
resenting the  change  In  effect  to  changes  in  the  height  of  the 
nozzle  for  the  tapered  stack,  excepting  that  for  this  stack,  the 
slope  of  the  line  (Figs.  ^6  to  99)  is  uifferent  and  the  constant 
is  different.  Its  value  Is  represented  by  .16.  Thus,  to  measure 
the  effect  of  changes  in  the  height  of  nozzle  on  the  diameter 
of  the  stack,  we  may,  for  the  tapered  sta.ck,  write: 

.16  h, 
the  sign  preceding  the  term  being  postive  when  h  Is  distance 
below  the  center  line  and  negative  when  h  is  distance  above 
the  center  line. 

42.  Equations  Giving  Stack  Diameters  for  Any  Height  of 
Stack  between  the  Limits  of  26  Ins.  and  56  Ins.,  and  Any 
Height  of  Nozzle  between  the  Limits  of  10  Ins.  Below  the  Cen- 
ter of  the  Boiler  and  20  Ins.  Above  the  Center  of  the  Boiler,  and 
for  Any  Diameter  of  Front  end. — Combining  the  expressions  of 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  we  may  have  equations  giving 
diameter  of  stack  in  terms  of  Its  height,  diameter  of  front-end, 
and  the  distance  between  the  center-line  of  the  boiler  and  the 
top  of  the  exhaust  tip.  These  several  equations  obviously  are 
the  equations  of  the  oblique  lines  appearing  In  the  correspond- 
ing diagrams.  Figs.  92  to  99.    They  are  as  follows: 

For  Straight  Stacks: 

When  the  exhaust  nozzle  Is  below  the  center  line  of  the 
boiler, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)  D  -f  .19  h. 

When  the  exhaust  nozzle  Is  above  the  center  line  of  the 
boiler, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)  D  —  .19  h. 

When  the  exhaust  nozzle  Is  on  the  enter  line,  h  Is  equal  to 
zero  and  the  last  term  disappears,  and  there  remains, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123)  D. 

For  Tapered  Stacks: 

When  the  nozzle  is  below  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 

d  =  .25  D  +  .16  h. 

When  the  nozzle  is  above  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 

d  =  .25  D  —  .16  h. 

When  the  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler,  h  becomes 
zero,  and 

d  =  .25  D. 
In  all  of  these  equations,  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  stack  in 
Inches.  For  tapered  stack  It  is  the  least  diameter  or  diameter 
of  "choke."  H  Is  the  height  of  stack  in  inches  and  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  should  always  be  given  as  large  a  value  as  con- 
ditions will  admit.  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  front-end  of  th« 
boiler  in  inches,  and  h  the  distance  between  center  line  of 
boiler  and  the  top  of  the  exhaust  tip. 

The  fact  is  worthy  of  all  emphasis  that  H  should  always  be 
made  as  great  as  possible. 

If  D  in  the  several  equations  is  made  equal  to  64,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  front-end  of  the  Purdue  locomotive,  the  equations 
will  give  results  identical  with  those  which  are  assumed  to 
represent  the  maximums  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments. How  far  they  should  be  employed  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  Indicated  for  engines  having  a  boiler  different 
in  size  can  not,  of  course,  be  stated  with  certainty,  though  the 
undersigned  Is  of  the  opinion  that  where  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding stack  and  nozzle  are  similar,  they  may  be  depended 


upon  to  give  satisfactory  results  for  any  diameter  of  front-end 
now  in  use  or  likely  soon  to  come  into  use.  What  the  condi- 
tions are  which  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  equations 
is  best  shown  by  Figs.  101  and  102. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
claimed  that  the  plain  stack  and  nozzle,  as  shown,  will  give 
better  results  than  some  other  arrangement,  but  merely  that 
when  the  plain  stack  and  nozzle  are  used,  the  equations  will 
give  the  best  relation  of  diameter  to  height  which  is  obtain- 
able. It  is  this  question  only  that  the  experiments  were  de- 
signed to  cover.  Whether,  for  example,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, the  application  of  draft  or  petticoat  pipes  will  Improve  the 
draft,  or  whether  they  will  affect  the  relation  of  height  and 
diameter  of  stack  as  already  establisned,  can  not  be  determ- 
ined from  the  present  work. 

(To  be  Continued.)  ';•-'! 


CRANE  BEAM  AND  SLINGS. 


Fob  50-Ton  Tb.\veling  Ceanes. 


On  looking  up,  In  the  technical  papers,  the  subject  of  crane 
slings  and  beams  for  handling  locomotives  in  erecting  shops, 
a  correspondent  discovered  a  scarcity  of  information  upon  the 
subject  and  suggested  the  advisability  of  putting  on  record  the 
construction  of  these  details.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Charles  El.  Turner  and  W.  R.  Maurer,  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburg  Railway,  the  accompanying  engravings   of  the 


DETAILS  OF  A  BOZ-OIBDEB  BEAM  AND  THE  SLINGS. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  CLEVIS  FOB  A  STEEL  BOPE  8LIN0. 

lifting  beam  and  rope  slings  for  the  Du  Bols  shops  of  that^oad 
are  presented. 

The  sling  is  designed  for  a  capacity  of  50,000  lbs.,  and  two 
were  provided.  The  rope  is  of  steel  wire,  the  eye  splices  at  the 
ends  being  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  rope.  The  lifting 
beam  Is  a  box  girder,  built  up  of  angles  and  plates  of  the  di- 
mensions indicated,  Tbe  Du  Bols  shops  have  longitudinal 
tracks. 


May, 


1908. 
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THE  APPLICATION    OF   INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR   DRIVES 
TO    OLD    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


:;cKees  Rocks  Shops. — Fittsbuegh  &  Lake  Ebie  Railboad. 


BT    B.    V.    WRIGHT,    MECHANICAI.    ENGINEEB. 


II. 


Upon  machine  tools  such  as  lathes,  boring  mills,  etc.,  which 
handle  work  of  varying  diameter,  the  horse-power  required  is 
i.iactically  constant  over  wide  ranges  of  speed.  An  ideal  motor 
for  such  machines  would  be  one  in  which  the  torque  increases 
xi  tlie  speed  decreases.  The  torque  of  a  motor  is  practically 
roustant,  however,  and  the  horse-power  varies  directly  as  the 
Hjiped. 

If,  for  instance,  a  certain  horse-power  is  required  through  a 
i;iiige  of  speed  of  8  to  1,  the  motor,  in  order  to  furnish  full 
power  at  its  lowest  speed,  would  be  required  to  have  a  capacity 
wiiich,  at  the  highest  speed,  would  be  equal  to  eight  times  as 
niiuh  as  the  power  required.  This  would,  of  course,  be  modi- 
fied somewhat,  if  the  speed  range  of  the  motor  was  increased 
by  weakening  the  field.  But  as  the  field  is  weakened  and  the 
speed  thus  increased,  the  horse-power  falls  off  rapidly.  Thus, 
if  the  required  range  of  speed  is  large,  and  the  entire  range  is 
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furnished  through  the  motor,  a  large  and  bulky  motor  will  be 
required,  and,  furthermore,  it  will  not  be  very  efficient  at  the 
lower  speeds. 

With  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company's  multiple  voltage  sys- 
tem, in  cases  where  machine  tools  require  a  wide  range  of 
f^peed  with  a  constant  horse-power  throughout,  part  of  the 
range  is  taken  by  the  motor  and  part  by  runs  of  gearing  inter- 
i  osed  between  the  motor  and  the  machine.  This  system  allows 
'l.e  use  of  a  comparatively  small  motor  whose  average  efficiency 
greater  than  in  the  case  cited  above,  since  it  need  not  be 

ill  at  such  comparatively  low  speeds. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  four-wire 
'  mltiple-voltage  system  will  be  found  on  pages  23  and  24  of 
'ae  January,  1903,  issue  of  this  journal.  For  the  McKees  Rocks 
■-^'Ops  installation,  the  controller  which  is  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed on  page  24  of  the  January  issue,  and  which  is  known 
tis  the  M.  A.  12  controller,  will  be  used  on  part  of  the  machines 
"'ly.    For  certain  machine  tools,  such  as  lathes,  on  which  we 

'Sh  to  have  a  large  number  of  speed  changes,  the  M.  F.  21 

pe  of  controller  will  be  used. 

The  intermediate  speeds  between  any  two  voltage^  are  ob- 
tained in  the  M.  A.  12  controller,  by  changing  the  armature 
resistance;  this  arrangement  allows  only  one  intermediate 
"yeed  between  any  two  Toltages.     The  Intermediate  speeds 


with  the  M.  F.  21  controller  are  obtained  by  weakening  the 
field,  and  several  intermediate  speeds  can  be  obtained 
between  any  two  voltages.  Furthermore,  the  intermediate 
speeds  are  more  stable  with  the  M.  F.  21  controller,  although 
the  power  at  the  intermediate  speeds  is  reduced  somewhat 
Fig.  1  shows  diagrammatlcally  the  relation  between  the  speed 
and  the  power  for  the  M.  F.  21  controller,  and  Fig.  2  shows 
this  relation  for  the  M.  A.  12  controller. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the  application  of  a  motor 
to  lathe  No.  6.  This  is  a  20-in.  Reed  lathe,  the  data  for  which, 
as  belt  driven,  is  shown  on  page  125  of  the  April  issue  of  this 
journal.  We  wish  to  have  a  range  of  speed  upon  this  tool  of 
from  8  to  240  rev.  per  min.  The  class  of  work  to  be  done  on 
this  lathe  will  not  be  very  heavy  and  it  was  decided  to  fit  it 
up  for  a  capacity  of  taking  a  Vi-in.  cut  with  a  1-32-in.  feed  on 
hard  steel  at  a  cutting  speed  of  50  ft  per  minute. 

The  maximum  horse-power  required  to  do  this  work  =  1-32 
X  V4  X  50  X  12  X  1  X  .7  =  31/4.  (See  formula  on  page  125  of  the 
preceding  article  of  this  series.)  Since  the  work  is  of  a  variable 
diameter,  it  will  require  314,  or  say  3  horse-power,  throughout 
the  entire  speed  range.  The  question  which  naturally  presents 
itself  is:  Can  we  make  use  of  the  gearing  now  on  the  lathe  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  the  motor?  The  present 
back  gear  ratio  is  10.7  to  1.    Assume  that  the  motor  is  con- 
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nected  so  as  to  drive  the  main  spindle  at  240  revolutions  per 
minute.  Now,  if  the  back  gear  is  thrown  in,  the  spindle  speed 
will  be  240  -~  10.7  =  22.4  revolutions  per  minute.  In  order  to 
fill  in  the  gap  between  25  and  240  revolutions  per  minute  the 
motor  would  be  required  to  have  a  speed  range  of  about  9.6 
to  1.    Referring  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  motor 


is  running  at  10.4  per  cent. 


V9.8/ 


its  maximum  speed,  or 


the  lowest  speed,  it  will  furnish  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  rated 
power.  Therefore,  in  order  to  furnish  3  horse-power  through- 
out the  range,  a  15  horse-power  motor  would  have  to  be  used. 
A  motor  of  this  size  would  be  very  large  and  bulky  for  a  20-in. 
lathe  and  would  not  be  very  efficient  at  the  lower  speeds. 

With  the  required  power  and  range  of  speed,  can  we  change 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  present  gears  and  use  a  smaller 
motor?  '   r^J"  > 

Two  hundred  and  forty  to  8  revolutions  per  minute  is  a 
range  of  30  to  1.  For  such  a  range  the  motor  and  the  run  of 
gearing  would  each  have  to  cover  a  range  of  speed  of  about  5.6 
to  1.    Referring  again  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  found  that  the  motor 


at  18  per  cent 


•  (i)  •" 


its  maximum  speed,  furnishes  prac- 


i«6 
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tlcally  the  same  percentage  of  power  as  in  the  case  considered 
above,  and  so  we  are  really  not  much  better  off. 

Suppose  then  we  add  another  run  of  gears.  The  motor  and 
each  run  of  gears  would  be  required  to  have  a  range  equal  to 
the  cube  root  of  30,  or  about  3.108  to  1.  The  spindle  speeds 
would  run  thus: 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

First  run 240  77.3 

Second    run    77..^  2-1.9 

Third   run    24.9  8.0 

It  would  be  just  as  well,  however,  if  there  were  a  jump  of 
speed  between  the  different  runs  of  gearing  equal  to  the  10  per 
cent,  speed  increments  furnished  by  the  controller.  Reduce 
the  speed  range  of  the  motor  10  per  cent.,  or  from  3.108  to  1 
down  to  2.79  to  1,  and  the  spindle  speeds  will  run  thus: 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

First  run  240  86 

Second   run    77.3  i:7.8 

Third   run    24.9  8.93 

The  lower  speed  limit  is  increased  somewhat,  but  this  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  changing  the  ratios  slightly.  The  motor 
could,  of  course,  be  run  at  a  still  lower  speed,  but  at  reduced 
power. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the 


motor   is   running  at  36   per  cent 


V2.79/' 


its   maximum 


speed,  it  furnishes  60  per  cent,  of  its  total  power.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  have  3  horse-power  available  throughout  the  range, 
a  6  horse-power  motor  will  have  to  be  used.  At  controller 
points  10,  11  and  12,  it  will  run  a  little  below  3  horse-power, 
but  the  motor  will  run  at  full  power  at  these  points  a  small 
part  of  the  time,  only,  and  it  can  easily  take  care  of  the  slight 
overload. 
A  chart  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig  3  will  be  found  very 
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Cutting  Speid  -  Fft  p*r  Minuta 

FIG.    3. — CHART    INDICATING    SPINDLE    SPEEDS    NECESSABY    FOB    DE- 
SIRED CUTTING   SPEEDS   WITH   WOBK  OF   VABYIN(i   DIAMETERS, 

useful  in  determining  the  spindle  speeds  for  all  cutting  speeds 
with  work  of  various  diameters. 

When  two  runs  of  gearing  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
motor,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  very  convenient. 
X  and  Y,  In  the  engraving,  represent  a  double  and  single  jaw 
clutch  respectively.  Gears  F,  C,  B  and  H  run  loose  on  the 
main  spindle.  B  is  keyed  to  an  extension  of  gear  C.  When  X 
is  thrown  to  the  left,  the  motor  drives  the  main  spindle  direct 
When  X  is  in  the  center  and  Y  is  thrown  to  the  right,  the  re- 


A         C        E 
duction  is  through  —  x    —  X  — .    When  Y   is  out  and  X  is 

B         D         F 

ACQ 
thrown  to  the  right,  the  drive  is  through  —  x  —  X  — . 

B       D       H 

Figs.  5  and  6  show  in  detail  the  double  jaw  clutch  used. 
These  clutches  are  made  of  cast  steel  and  have  only  three 
jaws,  which  are  large  and  substantial.  The  corners  of  the 
teeth  are  beveled  off  and  the  teeth  have  1-16-in.  play  in  the 
cavities  into  which  they  fit.  This  allows  the  clutch  to  be 
thrown  in  while  the  lathe  is  slowing  up  and  before  it  has  come 
to  a  full  stop. 

With  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4,  all  the  gears  will  bo 
running  all  the  time  the  lathe  is  in  operation.  The  idle  gears 
will,  however,  run  at  a  slow  speed  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  only  one  pair  will  run  idle  since  the  lathe  will  work  on 
one  of  the  two  slower  runs  most  of  the  time.  The  wear  on 
the  gears  while  running  idle  will  not  amount  to  much.  This 
slight  disadvantage  can  be  overlooked  when  we  consider  the 


Lathe  Headstoch 

FTC.     4. — ARRANGEMENT    OF    DRIVE    WITH     TWO    RUNS    OF    GEARING 
(ilVlXii    THKEE   SPINDLE   SPEEDS   hfm   EVERY    MOTOR   SPEED. 

ease  with  which  the  change  can  be  made  from  one  run  of  gears 
to  either  of  the  others. 

If,  instead  of  clutches,  the  gears  themselves  were  to  be 
shifted  on  the  shaft,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  lathe 
to  a  dead  stop  and  then  move  the  machine  slightly  backward 
or  forward  in  order  to  get  the  teeth  to  mesh. 

In  place  of  bronze  bushings  for  the  cast  steel  parts  which 
run  loose  on  the  shaft,  babbitt  metal  will  be  used  as  shown  in 
the  drawing  of  the  jaw  clutch  in  Fig.  6.  This  is  not  as  good 
practice,  but  in  several  cases  we  found  that  it  would  be  very 
Inconvenient  to  allow  enough  room  to  take  in  a  bushing. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  motor  attached  to  the  lathe.  The  brackets 
whi(  h  support  the  motor  are  cast  with  chipping  strips  where 
they  fit  against  the  headstock.  The  motor  is  connected  to  the 
main  spindle  as  indicated  by  a  2V,-in.  Morse  silent  chain.  This 
is  easily  applied  and  furnishes  a  very  convenient  metho<l  of 
making  the  speed  reduction. 

With  a  vertical  chain-drive  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
means  of  taking  up  the  slack,  as  the  chain  wears.  We  expect 
to  do  this  by  placing  shims  under  the  motor  feet.  The  same 
result  may  be  accomplished  by  fitting  a  set  screw  with  a  lock 
nut  into  the  motor  bracket,  with  the  point  of  the  screw  press- 
ing upward  against  the  motor  foot,  so  as  to  adjust  the  height 
thereof.  The  motor  would  be  held  to  the  bracket  by  through 
holts  as  before.  With  a  horizontal  drive  the  weight  of  the 
chain  itself,  of  course,  provides  for  the  slack. 

With  the  use  of  the  silent  chain  it  is  advisable  to  have  an 
uneven  number  of  teeth  in  both  chain  sprockets  in  order  to 
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^Corntn  of  laeh  Clutch  Tooth 
to  be  Beutled  as  shoun 


Corntri  of  all  Clutoh  Tt^h 
to  (x  Bfltd  at  thoan. 


30  Teeth 
7  Pitch 


Cast  Steel,  to  be  finished  all  Qwr. 


;.'•'"  FKi.    5. — OKTAII.S    OF    THE    DOUBLE    JAW    STEEli    CLUTCH. 

keep  the  wear  on  the  sprocket  teeth  even.  It  Is  advisable 
with  a  motor  drive  to  have  an  uneven  reduction  from  the 
motor  in  any  case,  whether  it  is  made  by  silent  chain  or 
Rears;  otherwise,  if  the  work  is  regularly  intermittent  (the 
cut  on  a  piece  in  a  lathe,  for  instance,  might  be  light  except  at 
one  part  of  the  revolution  where  it  might  be  very  heavy),  an 
excessive  torque  may  be  necessary  at  one  point  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  if  it  comes  on  the  same  commutator  bar  each  time  it 
will  cause  a  bad  sparking  and  eventually  ruin  that  commutator 
bar. 

In  designing  new  gears  and  in  checking  over  the  strength 
of  such  old  ones  as  we  found  it  possible  to  use,  the  formula, 
VV  =:  s  p  f  y,  devised  by  Wilfred  Lewis  (see  Kent's  Pocket 
Book,  page  901),  was  used.  Comparing  this  with  the  practice 
followed  by  some  of  the  tool  builders  we  found  that  it  gave  a 
rather  low  value  for  the  strength,  and,  therefore,  in  several 
cases  where  the  load  on  the  gears  was  steady  we  used  some- 
what higher  values,  for  the  safe  working  strength  for  different 
speeds,  than  those  given  in  connection  with  the  formula. 

The  sizes  of  keys  were  determined  by  reference  to  table  on 
page  976  of  Kent's  Pocket  Book,  entitled,  "Size  of  Keys  for 
.Machine  Tools."  The  sizes  for  sliding  feathers  were  deter- 
mined from  Table  III.  on  page  977  of  Kent's  Pocket  Book. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  careless  workman  from  throwing  in 
the  two  opposing  clutches  at  the  same  time  an  interlocking 
device  was  devised  by  our  chief  draughtsman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Rich- 
ardson.   This  mechanism  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 

A  and  B  are  the  handles  of  the  two  levers  which  operate  the 
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l/'JL.     Keyi'ay 

Cast  Steel,  to  be  finished  all  over. 


Gear  C 
30  Teeth 
21'JtBb 


Silent  Chain 
Sprocket,  8, 
to  be  <r«y«d 
on  here. 
AS. 


FlC.    6. — DETAILS    OF    THE    SINGLE-JAW    CLUTCH,    TO    CABBT    SILENT 
CHAIN    SPROCKET    AND   GEAB — 0. 


.A   t.. 


rui. 


7. — DETAILS  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  MOTOB  TO  THE  LATHE,    SHOWING  AB&ANGE- 
MSNT  OF  INTEKLOCKINQ  CLUTOH  HANDLES. 


FIG.    8.^ — DETAILS   OF   CLUTCH   HANDLE    ENTEBLOCKINO    MECHANISM. 


clutches  on  the  main  spindle  of  the  lathe. 
C  is  the  latch  bracket  for  lever  A,  an  1 
carries  the  locking  mechanism.  The  latch 
bracket  for  lever  B  is  a  plain  bracket  (not 
shown),  merely  provided  with  holes  for 
engaging  the  latch  pin  D. 

E  is  a  latch  bar  pinned  to  lever  B,  and 
slides  freely  in  a  groove  of  the  bracket  C 
when  the  lever  A  is  in  its  mid  position* 
and  the  clutch  it  operates  Is  thus  dis- 
engaged. 

Any  side  movement  of  the  lever  B  slides 
the  bar  E  so  that  it  engages  in  the  slot  in 
latch  pin  F  and  thus  locks  lever  A;  the 
latter  remains  locked  until  the  lever  B  is 
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returned  to  Its  central  position  and  the  clutch  operated  by  it 
Is  thus  disengaged. 

When  B  is  in  its  central  position,  the  bar,  E,  is  moved  along 
■o  that  the  latch  pin,  F,  may  be  drawn  past  it  through  the  slot, 
O,  and  the  lever.  A,  thus  unlocked.    But,  in  so  doing,  the  stop 


pin,  H,  no  longer  held  up  by  the  latch  pin,  F,  has  been  forced 
down  by  the  spring  above  it,  into  slot,  G,  and  the  bar,  E,  is 
securely  locked;  this  in  turn  locks  lever,  B,  in  its  central  posi- 
tion with  its  clutch  out. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STEEL    CARS     ON     THE    BESSEMER    &    LAKE     ERIE 

RAILROAD. 


A  complete  record  of  steel  car  construction  in  this  country 
would  be  valuable  and  interesting.  Its  value  would  be  greatest 
in  showing  that  some  of  the  earliest  designers  in  this  field 
worked  out  ideas  the  importance  of  which  is  only  now  ad- 
mitted or  recognized.  The  record  would  reveal  a  number  of 
backward  steps  and  it  would  impress  the  importance  of  know- 
ing what  has  been  done  in  order  to  retain  continuity  of 
progress. 

By  special  request  for  a  record  of  the  designs  which  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  construction  of  this  equipment, 
drawings  and   information   have   been   secured   showing   the 


THE  FOX  STEEL  FLAT  CAB — 1894. 

development  upon  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  the 
pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  use  of  steel  cars  on  a  large  scale. 

The  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Carnegie  interests  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Relief  Fund. 
While  traveling  in  Europe  early  in  1894,  Mr.  Taylor  became 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  successful  use  of  steel  in  car 
construction  on  the  Continent  and  returned  to  this  country 
firmly  convinced  that  the  time  for  large  capacity  steel  cars 
had  arrived.  He  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  first 
manufacture  of  soft  Bessemer  steel  in  this  country  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  from  1882  to  1886. 
During  this  period  the  transition  from  iron  to  steel  in  the 
manufacture  of  ship  plates,  bridge  and  structural  material 
had  been  most  marked,  these  works  having  been  pioneers  in 
this  development 

The  Havre  de  Grace  bridge  of 
the   Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

was    the    first    Bessemer    steel  

structure  in  this  country,  and  it 
converted  Rear-Admiral  Robley 
D.  Evans  to  this  material.  He 
was  the  inspector  of  the  steel  for 
that  structure  and  had  much  to 
do  with  introducing  soft  steel 
plate  and  developing  its  manu- 
facture for  vessels  of  the  navy. 
With  the  growth  of  the  demand 

the  manufacturers  were  prepared  for  extending  the  manufac- 
ture, and  thus  the  shipbuilding  interests  and  others  using  soft 
Bessemer  steel  had  an  important  infiuence  on  the  steel-car 
situation   by  rendering  the  steel   car  possible   commercially. 

In  1894  the  first  step  in  the  large  scale  development  of  the 
steel  car  was  taken.  It  was  not  taken  by  a  railroad  but  by  a 
steel  company,  and  since  that  time  the  use  of  steel  in  this  con- 
struction has  increased  with  marvelous  rapidity.  During  the 
three  years  from  1900  to  1902,  inclusive,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  alone  has  furnished  about  1,000,000  tons  of  steel  for 
car  construction,  over  400,000  tons  having  been  shipped  during 
the  year  1902.    Other  companies  have  added  their  quota,  but 


January  1,  1903,  the  total  output  of  the  six  largest  manu- 
facturers ot  steel  cars  has  been  96,021  all-steel  cars,  not 
including  cars  with  steel  underframes. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  well-known  high  ofiicials  of  our 
railroads  only  eight  years  ago  ridiculed  and  discouraged  the 
introduction  of  steel  in  this  direction,  but  this  is  true.  Only 
six  years  ago  railroad  men  considered  the  steel  car  movement 
merely  a  selfish  effort  of  a  steel  company  to  find  another  mar- 
ket for  their  product  for  steel  plates.  One  year  later,  however, 
the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  was  quite  will- 
ing to  make  an  investment  of  over  $1,000,000  in  steel  cars. 
1 1  was  a  bold  step,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience 
it  refiects  great  credit  upon  all  concerned.  From  this  begin- 
ning there  developed  a  special  branch  of  structural  engineer- 
ing in  which  many  millions  have  been 
invested  and  many  thousands  of  men 
employed. 

FOX  STEEL  FLAT  CABS,  1894. 

In  the  autumn  of  1894  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  received  from  the  Fox 

Solid  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  of 

^Si^MiiS  Joliet,  III.,  seven  steel  fiat  cars  of 
j^^qpaj  80,000  lbs.  capacity.  These  were  de- 
^^l^iggn^jjlgll^l  signed  jointly  by  officers  of  both  of 
'~'~-^^ r.ir'*^i-!TH^  these  companies;  they  were  exhibit- 
ed at  the  convention  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.  They  have  been  in  continuous  service  for  the 
Carnegie  people  and  are  now  in  daily  use,  giving  entire 
satisfaction  in  carrying  rough  and  finished  steel  products. 
Drawings  of  these  cars  are  not  now  available,  but  the 
engravings  show  their  appearance.  They  were  built  of 
rolled  shapes,  without  truss  rods,  and  decked  with  planks, 
and   were  of  the  following   dimensions: 

Fox  Steel  Flat  Cars,  1894. 

Length   over  end    sills 34  ft.  1  in. 

Length  between  truck  centers 24  ft. 

Wheel  base  of  trucks 5  ft.  2  ins. 

Width   over   decking 8  ft.  7  ^  ins. 

Width  over  stake   pockets 9  ft.  5  ins. 

Height  of  deck  from  top  of  rails 3  ft.  11%  ins. 

Capacity     80,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  No.  1002 26.220  lbs. 

Weight  of  No.  1007 25,150  lbs. 

.      PENNOCK    FLAT    CABS,    1895. 

An  outcome  of  numerous  interviews  between  Mr.  Charles  L. 
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thMe  figures  serve  to  show  the  growth  of  the  industry.    Up  to 


THE  PENNOCK  STEEL  FLAT  CAB — 1895. 

Taylor  and  Mr.  Willard  Pennock,  of  Pennock  Bros.,  Minerva 
Car  Works,  Minerva,  Ohio,  was  the  construction  of  a  Pennock 
all-steel  flat  car  purchased  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in 
June,  1895.  This  car  was  rated  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  lbs.,  and 
was  tested  at  Pittsburg  in  July,  1895,  with  a  load  of  118,000  lbs. 
of  steel  billets,  giving  a  deflection  at  the  center  of  %  in.  This 
car  was  constructed  of  fish-bellied  steel  channels  placed  side 
by  i^ide,  the  webs  forming  the  fioor  and  the  flanges  being 
secured  together  by  rods  extending  across  the  car,  forming 
longitudinal  ribs  extending  the  full  length  of  the  car.  The 
construction  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving. 
This  car  weighed  22,620  lbs.  Its  center  was  reinforced  by  a  12- 
in.  I  beam  split  In  the  center,  each  half  being  used  as  a  center 
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Bill.  This  car  is  still  in  service.  It  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion for  seven  years,  and  is  apparently  good  for  a  great  many 
more  years. 

FIRST  STEEL  HOPPEB  CAB,   1896. 

A  wooden  hopper  coal  car,  designed  and  built  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  1895,  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  THE  PENNOCK  CAR, 

the  design  of  steel  cars.  This  was  the  first  hopper  car  on  that 
road  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  large  car  of  this  type, 
ill  the  Pennsylvania  classification  it  is  known  as  the  "G  g" 
car.    More  will  be  said  about  it  later. 

In  the  design  of  the  first  steel  hopper  cars  by  the  Carnegie 
Company  the  chief  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  "G  g"  car  were 
closely  followed.  In  fact,  the  oflBcers  of  that  road  were  con- 
sulted at  the  time,  though  they  were  not  quite  ready  to  go 
ahead  in  steel  construction.  The  experience  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  with  their  steel  flat  cars,  which  had  repeatedly  trans- 
ported armor  plate  across  the  continent  to  the  shipyards  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  led  them  to  advance  with  confidence,  their 
next  step  being  the  construction  of  two  large  steel  hopper 
cars  of  structural  shapes  and  plates,  the  work  being  done  at 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Company  in  1897. 
These  cars  were  designed  by  M.'. 
Charles  L.  Taylor,  ably  assisted 
in  the  design  and  construction  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hardie.  The  drawings 
of  these  cars  show  that  their 
capacity  was  supposed  to  be  80.- 
000  lbs.,  but,  as  the  photograph 
indicates,  they  were  stenciled  100,- 
000  lbs.  These  cars  were  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Saratoga  convention  of 
1896,  and  they  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  (and  its 
successor,  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie) 


since  that  time,  making  about  6,000  miles  per  year  In  haul- 
ing ore  from  the  lakes  to  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

KETSTONK   HOPPiat    CABS,    1896. 

Capacity   ,.  /^V.  ^i . . V.. » J. ;  ^.  .♦;,1-. 100.000  lb». 

Weight 89,850  lbs. 

Length  over  end  sills 30  ft. 

Length   between  truck  centers. .  ..i  ,,,....  ^ 19  ft.  10  ins. 

Wheel   base   of  trucks i  . .v... . » B  ft.  2  ins. 

Width   over  end  sills \, » .  * 9  ft.  5%  Ins. 

Width,    inside «.« 8  ft.  10^  Ins. 

Length  of  body,    inside 28  fL 

Depth  of  sides,  over  sills 6  ft.  H  !». 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  sides 8  ft.  9  Ins. 

Extreme  width  over  grab  irons 10  ft.  %  Ins. 

These  two  cars  were  mounted  on  Fox  pressed  steel  trucka 
and  it  is  specially  noteworthy  that  they  were  equipped  with 
the  Westinghouse  friction  draft  gear,  with  Carnegie  nickel 
axles  and  with  the  hopper  door  opening  devices  devised  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Potter,  now  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  ft 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  builders  tested  them  with  a  load  of 
125,000  lbs.  of  wet  sand  and  found  no  important  deflections. 
It  was  stated  at  that  time  that  their  weight  could  be  reduced 
to  35,000  lbs.  with  perfect  safety.  After  this  test  the  capacitj 
was  stenciled  at  100,000  lbs. 

These  cars  had  15-in.  I  beam  center  sills  (41  lbs.  per  ft.) 
The  side  sills  were  12-in.  20-lb.  channels,  concealed  under  th« 
side  plates.  The  end  sills  were  15-ln.  33-lb.  channels  with  y^  by 
12  in.  plates  riveted  to  their  upper  flanges.  The  body  bolsters 
were  12-in,  20-lb.  channels  with  5-16  by  14  in.  plates  secured 
to  their  upper  flanges;  as  a  center  transom  a  12-in.  32-lb.  I 
beam  was  used.  The  center  sills  were  made  continuous  from 
end  to  end.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  underframe  is 
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** ■-  'r*  - 
;.■.■•,_■: 


ndiriu'd  to  its  trnlriil  iwsiliou  ami  lTn>  «lul«li  openiled  by  it 
l.s  thus  (lis«-itKa>;od. 

When  D  is  iu  its  coutrai  ptxsUion.  tlic  h:u,  K,  Is  inuvi'd  along 
no  that  the  latch  i»iu,  h\  luay  be  drawn  past  it  IhrouBh  the  slot, 
G,  and  the  lever.  A,  thus  unloiUed.     Hut,  iu  so  doing,  the  stop 


STEEL     CARS     ON     THE     BESSEMER    &    LAICE     ERIE 

RAILROAD, 


••1' 


r.'P 


A  eomplete  rerord  of  steel  » ar  constnirlion  in  Ibis  rountry 
would  bo  valualde  and  interestinK.  Its  value  would  be  Kie;i(tsi 
lit  showing  that  youie  of  the  i-arliest  designers  in  this  lUld 
worked  out  itleas  tlie  iniportaute  ol  whieh  is  only  now  a<l- 
lultted  or  reeognlzeil.  The  reeord  would  reveal  a  number  of 
bat  li ward  steps  and  it  would  inipr«'ss  the  iuiporlanci;  oi  know 
ini:  w  hut  biis  he»u  tlouy  in  tuiler  to  retain  eontinuily  of 
progress.    ''-  ^.'.■.  ■..■.'  ^:'[^.::^^'^.^■■■■■:'■:■•■':;■  ■'.''■  ■'^■r-:'. '':■'■■'.'■' ■ 

By  special  reipnst  for  a  record  of  tlio  designs  whicli  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  « ttnstru«  tion  of  this  ecjuiiJiueut, 
drawings   uud   iufunuutiou    have    Iteeu    secured   sliowing    the 


T 


KjaiiHL 


^SN^-'tt 


IIIK    H»\    SIKKI-    II   \l    I    VK        IS!*  I  - 

devclopnunt    upon    the    IJessemer   &    l.akf    lOi  if    Kailroad.    tli<' 
pioneer  in  this  (imiitry  iu  the  use  of  steel  cars  on  a  large  scale. 

The  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  t'harles  L.  Taylor,  who  has  lie«'u 
connected  wiih  the  ('arni'i;ic  iuierests  for  more  than  tweniv 
years  and  is  ut)w  chairman  of  the  ("arnegie  Kelief  Fund. 
While  traveling  iu  Kurope  early  in  1894,  Mr.  Taylor  became 
thoroughly  impi'essed  with  the  successful  >ise  of  steel  in  car 
construction  on  the  Cc»ntinenl  and  returneil  to  this  country 
tlrmly  convinced  that  the  time  for  large  lapacity  steel  cars 
had  arrived.  He  had  been  clost>ly  idcutitied  with  the  tirsi 
Tiianufacturo  of  soft  Hessemer  steel  in  this  lountry  as  sup<T 
iuteudeut  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  from  1J>S2  to  issi'.. 
During  this  period  the  transition  from  iron  to  steel  In  the 
manufacture  of  ship  plates,  bridge  and  structural  material 
had  been  most  marked*,  these  works  having  been  pioneers  in 
this  development. 

The  Harre  de  Grace  bridge  of  i.:>.  ':''vy'^-^.'}/'^'''xJy'.'''^-^r, 
the  Halfimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  .■'i■^^:^/■■\■:^'':■■^''y'■,■'^S,::''■'^'■■::; 
was     the     tirst      Bessemer     steel  /■••'■•':;. 

structure  in  this  countiy.  ai\d  it 
converted  Rear- Admiral  Koldey 
1).  Evans  to  this  material. '..He 
was  the  inspector  of  the  steel  for 
that  structure  and  had  much  to 
tlo  with  introducing  soft  steel 
plate  and  developing  its  manu 
facture  for  vessels  of  the  navy. 
With  the  growth  of  the  demand     ■'  >  •• 

the  mautifaiturers  were  prepared  for  extending  I  he  uumufa* 
ture,  and  thus  the  shipbuilding  interests  and  others  using  soft 
Hessemer  steel    had    an    important    influence    on    the   steel-car 
situation    by    rendering   the   steel    car    possible   commenially. 

In  1894  the  first  step  in  the  large  scale  development  of  the 
steel  car  was  taken.  It  was  not  taken  by  a  railroad  but  by  a 
steel  company,  and  since  that  time  the  use  of  steel  in  this  con- 
struction has  increased  with  marvelous  rapidity.  During  the 
Uiree  years  from  1900  to  iy02,  inclusive,  the  Carnegie  SSteel 
Company  alone  has  furnished  about  l.oOO.OOO  tons  of  steel  for 
car  construction,  over  400,000  tons  having  been  shipped  during 
th«  year  I'^O'^.  Other  companies  have  added  their  quota,  but 
ChMe  tlgurea  serve  to  show  the  growth  of  the  industry.    Up  to 


l»in,  II,  no  longer  lield  tip  by  tlie  iat<li  pin.  F,  lias  been  foree<l 
down  by  lln'  sluing  al)ove  it,  into  slot,  (!,  and  the  bar,  E,  is 
securely  lo«Ked;  this  in  turn  locks  lever,  M,  in  its  central  posi 

tion  with  its  clutch  out.       ■- ■\^y'}'rV''''■:■'  ■■■■.r'-^---' ^/  .j^'-V  r  '■''    ■'■■'. 
.--^r..  \    ...     ...-,.    .       ('I'"  &''  continutiLy:  - .^^^  '^':X.:'i'':t  :^':.-.y: 

January    1,    li«Uo.    the   total    output  of   the   si.\    largest    manu- 
fatturers    ol    steel    cars    has    been    %,i)2i    all-steel    (ar.s,    not  . 
in<luding  cars  with  steel  uuderfranu'S.  .■..-•,  .:' 

It  is  dillicull  to  believe  that  well  known  high  oiriclals  of  our 
railroads  only  eight  years  ago  ridiculed  and  discouragt-d  the 
iiitrodu«tion  of  steel  in  this  direction,  but  this  is  true.  Only 
six  years  ago  railroad  men  consitlered  the  steel  car  movement 
merely  a  seliish  effort  of  a  steel  company  (o  tin(i  another  mar 
kei  f«M-  tlu'ir  product  for  s(e<'l  plates.  One  viar  later,  however, 
the   I'iitshuig.  Hes.senier  Ac  l>akt'  ICrie  Kailroad  was  «|uite  will 

'  ing  III  make  an  Invtstmeni  of  over  $I.O(K»,tH»0  in  steel  cars. 
1 1  was  a  bolil  step,  and  in  the  light  «»f  subsi-quent  expi-rience 
ii  reflects  great  cretlit  tjpon  all  concerned.  From  this  begin- 
ning there  developed  a  sju'cial  branch  of  structural  engineer- 

■ '.  ••  ;•' f  .:."  ^  .*  :.■■/.  i"g  in  which  many  million.'^  have  been 

;[.';.";;.■..■'.'_,  V;    v-  '.       iiivested  aud  many  thousamis  of  men 

eni|>loyed. 

H)X    STKKr,   KI..VT   CARS,    1S94.    ' 

In  the  autumn  of  INOI  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  received  from  the  Fox 
Solid  Pressed  Steel  Car  Coin|)any,  of 
•loliei.  111.,  seven  steel  Hat  cars  ol 
.SO.OOO  lbs.  capacity.  These  werfe  de- 
signed jointly  by  ofli«ers  of  both  of 
these  ioinpani<>s;  they  were  exhibit- 
ed al  the  conventi(»n  of  the  Master 
'^  "'■...'•...•-.■•■'■■  ■  Car  Ibiilders'  Association  at  Sjiva- 
iiiga.  N.  ?y,  -'They  have  been  in  (ontintioiis  service  for  the 
Carnegie  people  and  are  now  in  daily  use.  giving  entire 
satisfaction  in  carrying  idugli  and  tinished  sK'cl  prodm  •>;. 
Drawings  of  these  cars  are  not  now  available,  but  (lie 
enuiavings  .show  their  appearance.  They  were  buill  nl 
inlletl  shapes,  without  truss  rods,  ami  deeked  with  plaiil;^^. 
and    were,  of   the   following   dimensions: 

Fox  StooJ  l-'lat  Cars,  1.804.;"V      -V  i,;  , 

l.«iiK»li    t>v»T   ond    sills i .■.'.».  ii  ,.'.•,«  .%  .  .>  •  .  ..''4  ft.  1  iti. 


I.i-tiuth  liftwti'ii  truik  ronters ».,....  V. 

Whit'l   li:(.-~i'  i>f  Irui'ks i,^,.,  .:.'. 

Width  iivtT  (I.-*  Kiiii: .  ....;...  ;  ..  ..•.,'. 
Wullh  i>vor  -t;ik»  inn  kcis,  ....  .rl :.,.', 
IliiKtit  of  iK'ik.  friiiii  toi)  of  ruil?*...  .'.  . 

<';i|i:uity .-.  ,  .  .i  .  ..;  .' .  i  .... 

W.inht  of  So.  1U02 .•.  .  ;  .  .jy /.  I. . 

WviBht  of  No.  1007.  . , . , . ...;.. ...... 


•  .v.-. ...  ■•>  ft.  2  in,**. 

;^  V.  .  .  ..»  ft.  7  ?-  ins. 

........  .t>ft.  r^  Ins. 

:.;;...  3  ft.  11 'v!  ins: 

.i'. . ..;,  .s«t.(H>o  l»i.s. 
... . .., .....  ..,;;v^x.  ;.!'»;. 220  11..-*, 


.  ....*'.  .  •  »  •  « 


rrWOCK    FT.AT    CARS.    1S95. 

-.An  outcome  of  numerous  interviews  betvvt?fu  Mr.  Charles  L. 


Ml)     IM  woi  K    sii;i-;l   IVVT   t'Att— -1S95,  .,  ,  ,  ,-..,  ;. 

Taylor  and  .Mr.  WiUard  I'euuock,  of  I'ennocU  Bros.,  Minerva 
Car  Works,  Minerva,  Ohio,  was  the  construction  of  a  Feanock 
all-steel  Hat  tar  purchas«'d  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in 
June.  1S!«,".  This  car  was  rated  with  a  capai  ity  of  liu.OOO  lbs.,  and 
was  tested  at  Pittsburg  in  July.  IS'Ja,  with  a  load  of  IIS.OOO  lbs. 
of  steel  billets,  giving  a  deflection  at  the  center  of  •'•s  in.  This 
car  was  constructed  of  lish-bcllied  steel  cliannels  placed  side 
by  side,  the  webs  forming  the  floor  and  the  flanges  being 
secured  together  by  rods  extending  across  the  car,  forming 
longitudinal  ribs  extending  the  full  length  of  the  ear.  The 
construction  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving. 
This  car  weighed  L'2,tji'0  lbs.  Its  center  was  reinforced  by  a  K' 
In.  I  beaiu  split  in  the  center,  each  half  being  used  as  a  center 


■).■•■  ; . 


Mav-,  13(Bi 
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■  111.  This  car  is  still  in  service.  It  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
'/lon  for  seven  years,  and  is  apparently  good  for  a  great  many 
more  yea.r8.  >    , 

':  :'  •  FHWT  STKEL  IHUM'KK  CAR,   1890/     :•'"•  •■'-■ 

:.  A  wooden  hopper  coal  car,  designed  and  built  by  the  Penn- 
/^^ji-Jvania  Railroad  in  181(5,  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 


sin<-<>  that  time,  making  about  6,000  miles  i>cr  year  in  haul- 
ing ore  from  the  lakes  lo  the  Piltsimrgh  district.    ■-.  ,•..,   i'- 

.      ;  KEYSTO^iK    HOI'I'EB    CABS,    189G.      y,.."^-[  I' ■■■::';  .f-. 


.t- 


,'*^'  ii  I.-*' 


■  k       f»  liihi.  ■■> 


CWtiiS  SlXl-UtX  U¥  1  III    n:NXJ>C'k  t'AK, 


^-i^J 


•.  *f  < 


('a|ta<-i<y  -.y,'-.-.-. . ..  '.■.'.,,. .  » . ... 

\V«'iKhl    ..i  ..>'."•••••  •  • ' ....... 

I.rUKtli  <»vor  end  "sills .. ,  . .  ;  . 
l.<tiKtli    b<-lwven   lru«'k  cotiU^rs 
Wli.i-i    i,a.s(!    of   trurfcs, ...... 

Width   over  tnd   ^ills.  i, . . . .  . 

Wullli.     insj«|o     ......  .  .  .V; ;  . 

I^'iintU  of  hody,  inside..... » 

Depth  of  sid»'s,  over   stlls.,.. 
llfiKbt.  (oji  of  rail  lo  top  of  sides;.-, 
KxJroujo  width  »>v«>r  grab  irons....'. 


I  ,4  .  .   *   •   f  v  < 


•  >  »  •  •■ 


....   ..  •'   .  a 


'*-..»•.    I 


<   .    a    ».  ...  .-* 


.  100.000  Tl>». 
;. 39,950  lb-5. 

; 30  n. 

.19  ft.  10  Ins. 
..>  a". .  i  .i  a .  . ,  .  5  ft.  2  ins. 
,  .:.W;*>>.  •  -9  t.  5%  Ins. 
v--  .;.>,  . . .  .8  tt.  10  Vi  ins. 

»  .'^  »-...*«- a  «  ^  a*.  .    .    .    .    .  AC$    iX. 

a'  <  i  VV  r  V.  '.  .  a  a  .  5  ft.    V^    In. 

a,  a .  .........  .8  ft.  9  Ins. 

.-. . ., ; , ...  .10  ft.  %  Ins. 


•»  -> 


.  (he  design  of  steel  ears.    This  was  the  first  hopi»er  car  on  that 
ruad  and  it  is  believed  to  l)c  the  lirst  large  car  of  this  type. 

;Ih  the  I'ennsylvania  claKsification  it  is  known  as  the  "G  g" 
.  ar.     More  will  be  said  about  it  later.^.V.      :>'    A-    v.c/v  ;:;•■ 

In  the  design  of  the  first  steel  hop|)er  cars  by  the  Carnegie 
Company  tlie  chief  featuies  of  the  rennsylvania  "G  g"  car  were 

.closely  followed.  In  fact,  the  officers  of  that  road  were  con- 
siilled  at  the  time,  though  they  were  not  quite  ready  to  i;o 
ahead  in  steel  construction.  The  experience  of  the  Carnegie 
(."ompany  with  their  steel  flat  cars,  which  had  repeatedly  trans- 
ported armor  plate  ai  ros.s  the  continent  to  the  shipyards  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  led  them  to  advance  with  confidence,  their 
next  step  being  the  construction  of  two  large  steel  hopper 
rars  of  structural  shapes  and  jjlates.  the  work  being  done  at 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  of  tlu-  Carnegie  Company  in  JSy?. 
These  -cars  were  designed  by  M.v  ^-^^iNU;-  v^.^i-r;' :.;.••■" 
■  "lirtrles  j...  Taylor,  ably  assistd  ■> 
til    the    design    and    construction     by  ■ 

:Xfr,  'J.  B.  Ilardie.  The  drawings,, 
^f  th^sc!  cars  show  that  tBietr 
.-apacit.V  was  supiM)sed  to  he  80.- 
"<<fl  lbs.,  htit.  as  tiie  photograph 
iri<li«at«'S,  tliey  wt>re  stenciled  H>0,- 
000  Iha*  These  cars  were  exhibit- 
«'d  at  the  Saratoga  convention  of 
iSOfJ,  and  they  have  been  in  con 
linuous  service  on  the  IMttsbtirgh. 
IJo.ssemer  &  Lake  Erie  (and  its 
successor,  the  Bessemer  &- Lake  Erie) 


-  These  Iwd  cars  were  mounted  on  Fox  pressed  steel  trucks 
,»nd  it  is  specially  noteworthy  that  they  were  equipped  with 
'the  Westinghouse  friction  draft  gear,  with  Carnegie  nickel 
axles  and  with  the  hopper  door  opening  devioes  devised  by 
Mr.  G.  h.  Potter,  now  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  4 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  builders  tested  them  with  a  load  of 
,"12."»,000  lbs.  of  wet  sand  and  found  no  important  deflections. 
it  was  stated  at  that  time  that  their  weight  could  be  reduced 
to  o.l,0()0  lbs.  with  perfect  safety.  After  this  test  the  capacity 
was  stenciled  at  100,000  lbs.  •■  v.    ■•;  '     ;.:^  :■ 

These  cars  had  15-in.  I  beam  center  sills  (41  lbs.  per  ft.)' 
TIk'  si<le  sills  were  12in.  20-lb.  channels,  concealed  under  th« 
sid«'  plates.  The  f-nd  sills  were  15-in.  33-lb  channels  with  Vi  by 
I-  in.  plates  riveted  to  their  upper  flanges.  The  body  bolsters 
were  12-in.  20-lb.  channels  with  5-16  by  14  in.  plates  secured 
to  their  tipper  flanges;  as  a  center  transom  a  12-in.  32-lb.  I 
beam  was  used.  The  center  sills  were  made  continuous  from 
end  to  end.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  underframe  is 
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a  Structure  by  itself  and  that  the  hopper  construction  was 
built  upon  it  The  drawings  of  these  cars  are  dated  January 
22  and  January  31,  1896. 

The  exhibits  of  these  cars  by  the  Carnegie  Company  at  the 
Saratoga  convention  in  1896  elicited  the  interest  not  only  of 
car  builders  but  of  operating  officers  throughout  the  country. 
The  claims  for  the  steel  car  being:  Lightness,  durability  and 
strength;  greater  proportion  of  live  to  dead  weight;  longer 
life;  reduced  cost  of  maintenance;  less  liability  to  damage 
and  greater  salvage  value.  Experience  has  verified  these 
claims  and  the  present  state  of  the  steel  car  industry  gives 
proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the  pioneers. 

EARLIEST  SCHOEN    CARS. 

On  March  26,  1897,  the  first  contract  for  building  steel  cars 
in  this  country  was  signed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Schoen  Pressed  Steel  Company.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Schoen  Company  had  confined  its  attention  to  small  parts 
01  pressed  steel.  The  execution  of  this  contract  for  1,000  cars 
rendered  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  Schoen  Company, 
which  has  exerted  so  powerful  an  iniluence  upon  steel  car 
building  and  has  earned  the  title  for  the  credit  for  the  subse- 
quent development  of  this  industry. 

The  contract  called  for  the  construction  of  1,000  hopper  cars. 
Four  hundred  were  built  of  structural  shapes  and  600  were 
from  the  original  design  of  pressed  steel  construction  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Schoen.  This  contract  was  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  large  capacity  steel  cars  on  a  large  scale  and 
the  pressed  steel  hopper  car  has  closely  followed  the  first  de- 
sign in  cars  built  since  that  time.  The  drawings  of  the  struc- 
tural car  bear  the  date  of  January  22,  1897,  this  design  having 
been  developed  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Hardie  of  the  Carnegie 
Company.  The  drawing  of  the  Schoen  car  bears  the  date  of 
June  20,  1898.  Both  designs  employed  the  Westinghouse  fric- 
tion draft  gear  and  Carnegie  nickel  steel  axles,  havings  about 
S  per  cent,  of  nickel.  These  axles  have  given  most  gratifying 
results  in  continuous  heavy  service.  We  are  informed  that 
only  two  out  of  the  4,000  axles  in  this  order  have  broken  in  a 
service  of  %\x  years.     In  order  to  test  the  construction  and 


utility  of  various  steel  trucks  these  cars  were  equipped  as 
follows: 

STEEL  TRUCKS   FOB  THE  FIRST   1,000   STEEL   CARS. 


Type  of  Truck. 

Schoen 

.,;.. Vogt 


» '«-•  f  4  «.*.*'• 


Number  of  Cars.  Design. 

200 Schoen 

395 Schoen 

6 Schoen 

600  -    ■  ■  ■        •    ■  ■ 

100 Carnegie   Schoen 

200 Carnegie    Fox 

60 Carnegie    Kindl 

30 Carnegie  Cloud 

10 Carnegie     Vogt 

10 Carnegie    Goltra 


400 


First  Contract  for  Steel  Cars,  1897. 
400  cars,  carnegie  design,  structural  shapes. 


Capacity     100,000  lbs. 

Weight    37.150   lbs. 

Length  over  end  sills 30  ft. 

Length  between  truck  centers 20  ft.  3  ins. 

Wheel  base  of  trucks 5  ft.  6  ins. 

Width  over  end  sills 9  ft.  5  %  ins. 

Width,    Inside   8  ft.  10  >/^  ins. 

Length   of  body.    Inside ...\...... 28  ft.  6  ins. 

Depth  of  sides  over  sills ,.;^i  *.»,',..>• .  .5  ft.  lli^  ins. 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  sides ". '. 8  ft.  9  ins. 

The  underframe  of  this  car  was  based  upon  15-in.  I  beam 

center  sills  and  had  no  side  sills.     Instead  of  using  side  sills 

of  structural  shapes,  the  lower  portions  of  the  side  plates  were 

reinforced  by  longitudinal  angles,  as  shown  in  the  engravings. 

This  resulted  in  a  construction  giving  the  appearance  of  15-in. 

side  sills  between  the  bolsters  and  12-in.  members  from  the 

bolsters    to   the   end    sills.      This    design    employed    latticed 

bolsters  of  the  unusual  depth  of  2  ft.  4  ins.,  and  at  the  center 

of  the  car  was  a  transom  of  plates  and  angles.    In  this  car  the 

sides  were  depended  upon  to  assist  in  carrying  the  load,  and 

many  designers  of  more  recent  date  have  forgotten  this  fact. 

600   CARS,   SCHOEN    PRESSED   STEEL   DESIGN. 

tapaclty     100.000  lbs. 

Weight    34.350    lbs. 

Length  over  end  sills 29  ft.  6  ins. 

Length  between  truck  centers 19  ft.  9  ins. 

W^heel  base  of  trucks ,. 5  ft.  7  ins. 

Width,   over   stakes 9  ft.  8  Ins. 

Width,   Inside    9  ft.  2  ins. 

Length,    Inside   28  ft.  %  in. 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  sides 8  ft.  9  ins. 
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KIBST  STRUCTURAL  HOPPER  CARS  BUILT  FOR  THE  PITTSBURG,  BESSEMER   &   LAKE   ERIE  R.   R.    BY   THE   SCHOEN    PRESSED    STEEL  CAB  00., 

CABITEQIE  DESIGN — 1897. 
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DETAILS  Of  THE  ABOVK  STRUCTURAL  HOPPER  CAR,  CABKEUlfi  DESIGN,    BUILT  BY  THE  SCHOEN  PRESSED  STEEL  CAS  Ca 
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This  ear  has  the  Schoen  flsh-bellled  center  and  side  sills, 
which  are  10  Ins.  deep  at  the  ends  and  17  ins.  at  the  center. 
The  body  bolsters  are  pressed,  of  trough  section,  and  the  con- 
struction Is  In  general  similar  to  that  which  has  become  so 
familiar.  The  trucks  shown  In  this  engraving  are  the  Vogt 
type,  with  pressed  steel  arch  bars. 

OBIGINAL  SCHOEN   GONDOLA   CAB,   1898. 

This  car  was  the  original  of  a  large  number  of  gondolas 
built  for  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  A  Lake  Erie  by  the  Schoen 
Company.  In  January,  1903,  this  road  had  in  service  3,690 
hopper  and  2,100  gondola  cars,  all  of  steel  construction,  and 
1,000  steel  gondolas  are  now  being  built  for  the  Carnegie  in- 
terests for  use  on  the  Union  Railway  (of  Pittsburg.) 


OBIGINAL    SCHOEN    STEEL   GONDOLA    CAB,    1898. 

Capacity   80,000  lbs. 

Weight    29,900    lbs. 

Length   OTer  end    sills 35  ft.  6  ins. 

Length  between    truck   centers 24  ft. 

Wheel  base  of  trucks 5  ft.  7  Ins. 

Width    over    stakes 9  ft.  9^  Ins. 

Width   Inside    9  ft.  2  Ins 

Length  Inside 34  ft. 

Height  of  top  from  top  of  rail 7  ft.  4%  Ins. 

Height  of  sides,  Inside 3  ft.  10  ins. 

The  vital  point  In  the  net  cost  of  transportation  being 
directly  dependent  on  the  relation  of  live  to  dead  load,  in 
which  cost  is  involved,  economy  in  tractive  resistance;  fuel 
and  steam  consumption;  reduction  in  train  crew  forces; 
reduction  in  transportation  mileage;    fewer  number  of  cars 


Type  ef  Car.                                            g^           g-  ^^  >a  5^5  ^^5  3«  ^g^^ 

oO             o(>  2°  oJ  o?^  P^^  o2C  SfaiJ* 

Penn.sylTanla  Railroad  wood   gonddia 28.000  18,500  137  4.345  2.534.500  3.850,000  6.384,500  60.30 

Pennsylvania   Railroad  wood   gondola 40,000  24,800  96  3.235  2,380.800  3,850,0(t0  6.230,800  61.80 

Pennsylvania   Railroad   wood   gondola 40,000  20.700  96  2,400  1,987.200  3.850,000  5.837.200  65.95 

Pennsylvania   Railroad  wood   gondola 40.000  21.000  96  3.600  2,016,000  3.850.000  5,866,000  65.63 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  wood  hopper 40,000  23.800  96  2,210  2,284,800  3,850,000  6.134.800  62.75 

Philadelphia  &   Reading  wood  gondola 50.000  23,745  77  2,810  1,828,365  3,850,000  5.678.365  67.81 

Southern    wood    gondola 60,000  26,100  64  2.340  1,670,400  3,850,000  5,520,400  69.74 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  wood  hopper 60,000  29,700  64  1,860  1.900,800  3,850,000  5,750.800  66.95 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  wood  drop-bottom 60,000  27,150  64  2.240  1,737,600  3,850,000  5,587,600  68.91 

Norfolk  &  Western  wood  drop-bottom 60,000  27,400  64  2.340  1,753,600  3,850,000  5,603,600  68.71 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  wood  hopper 60,000  25,150  64  1,865  1,609,600  3,850,000  5,459,600  70.52 

Individual    wood    hopper 60,000  23.400  64  1,730  1,497,600  3.85^000  5.347,600  71.99 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines  wood  hopper 60,000  30.800  64  2,340  1.971,200  3,850.000  5.821,200  66.13 

Erie    wood     hopper 70,000  33,300  55  2,090  1.831,500  3,850.000  5.681,500  67.77 

Hocking  Valley  wood   hopper 80,000  33,600  48  1.800  1.612.800  3.850.000  5.462,800  70.1" 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  wood  hopper 80.000  36.500  48  1.590  1.752.000  3,850.000  5,602,000  68.7.5 

Pennsylvania  Gg.   wood  hopper 80.000  35,200  48  1.500  1,689,600  3,850,000  5,539,600  69.50 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  steel  hopper 110,000  36,300  85  1.070  1.270.500  3.850.000  5,120,500  75.19 

Algoma   Central   steel   hopper 110,000  29,200  35  840  1.022.000  3. 850.000  4,872,000  79.03 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  steel   hopper 29,000  32  755  928,000  3,850,000  4,778,000  80.58 

Note. — ^The  cars  represented  In  the  table  were  taken  at  random  and  represent  a'^falr  average  of    those    In  service    under   their    respective 

classes.     Those  of  the  Algoma  Central  and  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  represent  the  mdst  compact  modern  types  of  steel  hopper  cars,  but  on  account 

of  the  extremely  short  wheel  base,  concentrating  the  load  on  a  short  span,  the  limit  of  their  operations  must  be  confloed  to  the  roads  for  which 
they  were  constructed. 
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t  >  handle  and  repair;  and  reduction  in  equipment  of  cars, 
.'  ioels,  axles  and  other  accessories  connected  therewith,  and 

.  on  down  to  a  saving  in  track  equipment,  all  of  which 
r,i vantages  were  apparent  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
ficvelopment  of  the  steel  car,  is  shown  by  an  increase  of 
.:;  out  20  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  paying  freight  to  total  load 
Miiuled.    The  tabulation  presented  above  details  this  increase. 

Assuming  a  standard  ore  train  on  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
itallroad  made  up  of  35  steel  hopper  cars  as  a  basis,  the  total 
;,i;ul  hauled  being  1,925  net  tons,  or  an  average  of  55  net 
tons  (110,000  lbs.)  per  car,  the  advantages  of  the  steel  car 
over  the  wooden  type  are  quite  clearly  defined. 

Note. — The  cars  representea  in  tne  above  table  were  taken 
at  random  and  represent  a  fair  average  of  those  in  service 
under  their  respective  classes.  Those  of  the  Algoma  Central 
and  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  represent  the  most  compact  modern 


DRIVING   PLANERS. 


The  Variable  Poweb  Required,  as  Revealed  by  the  Individual 
V  ■■  Motor  Drive. 


BY  J.  C.  STEEN. 


If  the  individual  driving  of  planers  by  electric  motors  had  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  enabling  Its  performance  to  be 
Investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  power  consumed  through- 
out the  complete  cycle  of  its  movements,  that  alone  would  be 
of  great  value.  In  a  certain  large  and  well-equipped  machine 
shop  there  Is  an  individual  motor-driven  planer  which  pre- 
sents in  an  interesting  manner  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  driving  of  an  ordinary  planer. 

The  motor  which  drives  the  planer  Is  belted  to  the  counteiv 
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SCHOEX  GONDOLA  CAR  FOR  THE  PITTSBrRCH,  BESSEMER  &  LAKE  ERHC  RAILROAD. 


types  of  steel  hopper  cars,  but  on  account  of  the  extremely 
short  wheel  base,  concentrating  the  load  on  a  short  span,  the 
iirait  of  their  operations  must  be  confined  to  the  roads  for 
which  they  were  constructed. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Utley,  general  manager  of  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  for  these  valuable  drawings, 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tayi6r  for  assistance  in  securing  in- 
formation. 

The  study  of  this  subject  in  collecting  this  information  has 
l^d  to  similar  treatment  of  the  problem  on  another  railroad, 
which  will  be  presented  in  another  issue. 


Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  current  required  for  exciting  the 
Held  magnets  of  an  electric  motor  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
fhe  total  current  taken  by  the  motor,  the  efficiency  of  the 
method  of  varying  speed  by  field  control  is  very  high  and  is 
practically  the  same  at  minimum  and  maximum  speeds;  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  current  handled  permits  of  the  use 
of  a  very  small  controller  and  renders  it  very  easy  to  arrange 
for  a  large  number  of  different  running  speeds. 


A  test  of  a  300  h.  p.  horizontal  engine  in  England  with  super- 
lieated  steam,  produced  under  the  improved  Schmidt  system 
of  superheating,  has  shown  a  figure  of  9  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse 
power  hour.  The  temperature  at  the  superheater  was  800 
deg.  F. 


shaft  in  the  usual  manner  and  operates  at  a  constant  speed. 
The  planer,  which  was  a  60-in.  x  18-ft.  machine,  was  made  by  a 
prominent  machine  tool  builder,  has  four  cutting  heads  and  is 
spur-gear  driven.  An  ammeter  was  permanently  connected  in 
the  motor  supply  circuit  and  showed  at  all  times  the  quantity 
of  energy  being  used.  At  the  time  of  the  observations  noted 
below,  the  machine  was  at  work  planing  a  block  of  forged 
steel  about  20-ins.  long,  one  tool  cutting  only.  The  capacity 
of  the  ammeter  limited  its  indications  to  100  amperes;  beyond 
that  point  there  was  a  stop  pin. 

The  diagram  presented  in  the  engraving  shows  graphically, 
as  nearly  as  was  possible  to  reproduce  it,  the  varying  quantity 
of  power  input  required  during  a  cycle  of  cutting  and  reversal 
movement  of  the  work.  At  the  moment  of  the  reverse  from  the 
cutting  to  the  return  stroke,  the  pointer  on  ammeter  went 
hard  against  the  stop  pin,  rebounding  slightly  each  time,  thus 
preventing  correct  reading  at  this  period.  The  extreme  amount 
at  that  period  is  here  assumed  as  120  amperes,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly somewhat  low. 

Reference  to  the  diagram  will  show  that  during  the  cu: 
(between  points  A  and  B)  from  10  to  20  amperes  were  used, 
the  average  being  about  15.  At  the  time  of  reverse  from  cut  to 
leturn,  120  (assumed)  amperes  were  used;  during  the  return 
motion  this  dropped  to  40  amperes.  At  the  time  of  the  reverse 
from  return  to  cut,  80  amperes  were  required,  which  quickly 
dropped  to  10  amperas  at  the  beginning  of  the  cut 
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From  this  data  we  have  the  following: 

Power  required  to  reverse  from  I'Ut  to  return  =  40. U  H.P. 
Average  p«wer  required  during  returu  stroke  =  22  H.   P. 
Power  required  at  reverse  from  return  to  cut  —  26.8  H.  P. 
Average  power  required  during  mtting  stroke  =  5  H.P. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  at  the  instant  of  reversal  of 
the  platen  from  the  cutting  to  the  return  stroke,  a  surge  of 
power  equal  to  eight  times  that  required  for  the  cut  was  de- 
manded. 

The  machine  was  working  at  a  rate  of  six  strokes  per  min- 
ute,, and  .the  amount  of  metal  removed  per  minute  was  2  cu.  ins. 
Ten  amperes  being  the  lowest  amount  required  during  th»i 
cutting  stroke  it  is  assumed  that  the  power  required  to  move 
the  platen,  countershaft,  pulleys,  belts,  etc.  =  3.35  h.  p.  and 
the  power  required  to  remove  the  metal  =:  1.65  h.  p.,  or  .825  h.  p 
per  cu.  in. 
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While  this  flgiire  agrees  very  closely  with  one  which  is  used 
by  a  certain  electrical  engineer  for  estimating  purposes,  it  is 
of  value  only  for  similar  conditions,  as  to  metal,  shape  of  tool, 
depth  of  cut,  and  amount  of  feed.  The  power  necessary  to 
move  the  platen  alone  could,  of  course,  have  been  more  closely 
obtained  had  time  allowed. 

The  conditions  noted  are  about  the  worst  under  which  the 
machine  could  be  operated,  from  an  economical  standpoint 
These  conditions  are  that  of  the  heavy  platen  worked  at  short 
stroke,  which  means  poor  lubrication  and  frequent  reversals, 
and  only  one  tool  at  a  comparatively  light  cut.  The  average 
power  required  for  operating  this  machine  under  the  conditions 
noted  =  11.6  h.  p.  If  the  power  cost  per  horse-power-hour  be 
taken  as  unity,  and  120  cu.  ins.  of  metal  were  removed  per 
hour,  then  10.3  cu.  ins.  were  removed  for  each  unit  of  horse 
power  coat. 

Could  this  same  cut  have  been  taken  at  the  full  length  of 
platen  travel,  the  average  horse  power  would  probably  not  have 
l)een  over  8.1  h.  p.  This  would  correspond  to  the  removal  of 
nearly  15  cu.  ins.  per  unit  of  power  cost.  Again,  could  the  four 
tools  have  been  'at  work  under  the  same  conditions  of  material, 
cut,  etc.,  the  average  power  used  would  have  been  about  11.5 
h.  p.,  but  the  metal  removed  would  have  been  four  times  as 
greAt, 'or  480  cu.  ins.  per  hour — at  the  rate  of  41.7  cu.  ins.  per 
unit  of  power  cost.  While  these  figures  are  not  exact,  they  are 
sufficiently  close  for  approximate  comparison. 


A  train  of  25  English  cars  was  required  to  carry  the  125  in. 
Bement-Miles  crankshaft  lathe  recently  shipped  over  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company's  tracks,  on  its  way  to  the 
Manchester  works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Manu 
facturing  Company.  This  interesting  fact  was  noted  recently 
in  the  American  Machinist,  in  an  illustrated  description.  The 
lathe  has  a  bed  64  ft.  long  and  will  swing  pieces  45  ft.  long. 


2—8—0  Type. 


NEW  TOBK  CENTBAX.  &  HUDSON   KIVER  BAILBOAD. 


As  a  result  of  favorable  experience  with  the  experimental 
locomotive  of  this  type,  illustrated  in  these  pages  last  month, 
the  Schenectady  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
have  delivered  a  number  of  more  powerful  locomotives  of  the 
same  type,  which  are  the  most  powerful  ever  used  on  this 
road.  This  class  is  known  as  "G-4"  and  the  tractive  effort  is 
47,5(K»  lbs.,  which  gives  them  the  rating  of  47.570  on  a  basis  of 
100,000  lbs.  as  100  per  cent.  The  experimental  design  was 
rated  at  39  per  cent.  The  new  class  has  4,116  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface,  a  figure  w^hich  is  exceeded  by  only  four  locomotives 
in  our  record.  This  surface  is  obtained  with  a  77-in.  boiler 
and  tubes  14  ft.  9  ins.  long. 

The  cylinders  are  16  and  30  by  30  ins.  Both  cylinders  have 
piston    valves,    which    are   exactly    alike.      By    using   crossed 
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poits  for  the  high  pressure  cylinders  the  high  pressure  valve  %- 
gives  inside  admission  and  the  low  pressure  valve  gives  out-:;., 
siiie  admission.    This  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  the   • 
cylinders  closely  resemble  the  first  Schenectady  tandem  com-  ' 
pound  for  the  Northern  Pacific   (American  Excjineer,  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  page  271).    For  packing  the  piston  rod  between  the 
cylinders  a  brass  floating  bushing  is  used  as  before,  but  in  this 
case  it  has  water  grooves  and  is  lubricated  from  the  cab.     To 
take  out  the  low  pressure  packing  rings  the  high  pressure 
piston  is  removed  by  a  clamp,  the  back  head  of  the  low  pres- 
sure cylinder   is   loosened,   the   vertical   portion   of  the   guide 
yoke  is  unbolted   from  the  horizontal  portion  and  the  guides 
come  away  with  the  head  and  the  yoke  without  disturbing  the 
alignment  of  the  guides.     It  is  now  customary  on  this  road 
to  provide  all  new  locomotives  with  cylinder  bushings.     This 
is  done  for  the  high  pressure  cylinders  in  this  case,  but  not 
for  the  low  pressure,  because  of  their  large  diameter.     The 
ariangement  of  the  valves  and  cylinders  on  one  side  of  the.f. 
engine  is  as  shown  on  page  276  of  this  journal  for  September, 
1901. 

The  frames  are  very  heavy,  being  5  ins.  wide  throughout  ■ 
their  length.  They  are  of  cast  steel,  having  forked  back  ends 
for  the  front  portions.  At  the  cylinders  these  have  a  section 
of  5  by  10  ins.  In  large  engines  thimble  pedestal  binders  are 
giving  place  to  the  older  form  of  straps.  In  this  case  cast 
steel  is  used  and  the  straps  have  toes  2  ins.  deep. 

This  boiler  is  the  largest  ever  used  on  this  road.     It  has  a 
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TANDEM-COMPOUND  FRjEIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE.— 2-8-0  TYPE. 
NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    &    HUDSON    RIVER    RAILROAD. 

American  Locomotivk  Company,  Schenectady  Wobkb,  Builders. 


-jzi'- 


!«- ,9f.  —  .-^-. 


(■R08.S    SECTION    OK    LOW-PRES.Sl'RK    CYI.TNDEB    AND    VALVE. 


LONfJITl'DINAL    SECTION    OF    IIKill-PRESSl'RE    CYLINDER    AND    VALVE, 
KHOWINli     CROSSED     PORTS. 


:k /« — s-i >(l 

|<- _3x5-4f A 

PISTON  VALVT:,  used  FOR  BOTH   HKill   AND  IjOW  PRESSURE  CYLINDERS. 

curved  crown  sheet  and  a  steam  space  of  23  ins.  over  the 
crown  sheet,  which  is  liberal  for  so  large  a  boiler.  The  front 
end  is  short  and  has  no  cinder  pocket.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
good  attachment  for  the  cylinders  the  smokebox  has  two  SVi 
by  1  in.  rings,  one  at  the  tube  sheet  and  the  other  at  the 
extension  joint.  Two  16  by  166  in.  main  reservoirs  furnish  a 
large  air  storage  capacity. 

The  following  ratios  and  list  of  dimensions  furnish  means 
for  comparisons  with  other  engines: 

HATIOS. 

Heating  surface  to  volume  of  high-pressure  cylinders =  591.4 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface =    48.6 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort =      4.2 


Tractive  effort  to  heating  surface =    11.5 

Hoating  surface   to   grate   area =    70.9 

Tra<  live  effort  X   diameter  of  drivers  to   heating  surface =  588. G 

Heating   surface  to   tractive   effort =       8.6% 

Total    weight   to   heating   surface ..,..!,  1^1^.;^.^  .;........  .  =    54.7 

TANDEM     COMPOrND    FRKUiHT     LOCOMOTIVE. 

2 — 8—0  Type. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
General   Dimen.-^ions. 

Oauge   4  ft.  8 14    Ins. 

Fuel    Bituminous   coal 

Weight   in   working  order 225.000    lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers    200,000  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 360,500  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving 15   ft. 

Wheel  base,  rigid    15  ft. 

Wheel  base,  total 23  ft.  5  Ins. 

Wheel  ba.se,  total,  engine  and  tender 59  ft.  3  ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 16  and  30  Ins. 

Stroke  of  piston    30  ins. 

Horizontal   thickness  of  piston    5  Ms    ins. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod ".  .h.  p.,  3  ins. ;    1.  p.,  4  ins. 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing Gibbs  vibrating  cup 

Valves. 

Kind  of  slide  valves Piston   type 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves 6   ins. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves %    in. 

Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves H.  p.,  0  In. ;    1.  p.,   ^  in. 

Lead  of  valves  In  full  gear: 

Line  and  line  F.  &  B.  i/4  in.  lead  at  half  stroke 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels 8 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 51  ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheels,  centers    Cast  steel 

Thickness    of   tire 3%    Ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals : 

Main,  10  Ins.;    others,  9%  z  12  ins. 
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Diameter  and  length  of  main  erankpin  journals.  .7  ins.  diameter  x  7  ins. 
Diameter  and   length  of  side-rod  erankpin  journals : 

Front,  5x4  ins.;    back,  5x41/4  ins;    inter..  51/2  ins.  diain.  x  5  ins. 

Kngine  truck,  kind Two-wheel,  swing  bolster 

Kngine  truck,  journals 6 14   ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 30  ins. 

Kind  of  engine  truck  wheels Krupp  steel  tire 

Boiler. 

Style    Extended   wagon   top 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 77   ins. 

Working  pressure 210   lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox : 

13-16,  15-16.  9-16,  1.  %,  %  and   %   in. 

Firebox,    length    , . .  .,  , ; 105    ins. 

Kirebox,   width    ..'.'.," .....,,...,  .^ 79%    ins. 

Kirebox,  depth , .  .^xC^  . . . .  .Front,   82  ins. ;    back,  65  ins. 

firebox  plates,  thickness^: 

Sides,  5-16  in.  ;    back,   %  In. ;    crown,  %   in. ;    tube  sheet,  9-16  in. 

Firebox,  water  space 4  ins.  front,  4  ins.  sides,  4   ins.  back 

Firebox,    crown    staying.  .  Radial    stays    screw   through    crown    and    shell 

except  6  center  rows  to  have  button   heads  under  crown  and  3  front 

transverse    rows    expansion    stays 

Firebox,  staybolts Taylor  iron,  1  in.  diameter,  4-in.  centers 

Tubes,    number    ...,.,.. 507 

Tubes,  diameter    ..,..,...- i"<vv;-.. 2   ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets.  ..,,;;,..-...*  V^.-.i. .....  .14  ft.  9  ins. 

Firebrick,    supported    on ,V. ; . . . . i.  .^i  ,i.>v.i Tubes 

Heating  surface,   tube.^ .  i  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  J  . '.  . '.  .  J  . .  .  .  .  3  889.3  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   water  tubes 26  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   firebox 201.2  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    total    .  .,i  ,,.;...>..-..>,.;,.>  i,. ».»,;..;;-. 4,116.5  sq.  ft. 

Grate  surface .-.'i  i  ;vi.^..,.'i;:.Vi. ,  ii>  • 58  sq.  ft. 

Ashpan,   style    ..,.,.., ,:,■.. .-.',/ Hopper,    sectional 

Exhaust  pipes  ...i  .  j ':-. i v*  , Single,    low 

Kxhau-t  nozzles 4.:;,.v.  .  .5.  5Vi.  and  5%   ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,    inside  diameter    .  .  .  ►•.v;. . T. 20    ins. 

Smokestack,  top  above  rail    .  .  , . .  ilV;  .v 14   ft.  10  ins. 

Boiler  supplied  by .»......,,;. Monitor  injector  No.   11 

Tender. 

Sty  le    ,■*;.-/;. .  Water    bottom 

Weight  empty    ...,,..... ...... (Est.)    51,500   lbs. 

Wheels,     number     ;  .  ,-. ,  i.  ,•........■.;.: .;...'. 8 

Wheels    diameter .• . .  .  .".  .  . 33   ins. 

.rrurnals,  diameter  and  length 5'/j    ins.  diameter  x   10   ins. 

Wheel  base   20  ft.  3  ins. 

Tender   frame 10-in.    steel   channels 

Tender  trucks.  ..  .Two- wheel,  center  bearing.  Fox  pressed  steel   bolsters 

Water  capacity 7,000  U.   S.   gals. 

Coal  capacity .". .  f 12  ton  - 


WHAT  MOTIVE  POWER  OFHCERS  ARE  THINKING 

ABOUT. 


EDITOBIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  draughting-room  is  becoming  an  index  of  the  character 
o'  a  motive  power  organization.  By  a  visit  to  the  draughting- 
room  one  may  form  a  correct  opinion  not  only  as  to  the  kind  of 
men  in  charge  of  the  department,  but  of  the  probability  of 
their  advancement.  The  contrasts  in  draughting-rooms  are 
becoming  more  striking,  and,  in  fact,  impressive. 

A  large  road,  which  in  the  past  has  been  noted  as  progres- 
sive, is  now  found  to  have  a  draughting-room  filled  with  men 
Eome  of  whom  have  been  there  for  many  years,  who  have 
forked  at  the  same  tables,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  ac- 
companied by  a  sprinkling  of  youngsters  from  the  shop.  The 
room  is  in  a  dirty  place,  next  to  a  roundhouse,  with  an  ash- 
pit on  one  side  and  coal  chutes  on  the  other.  The  room  is 
crowded,  poorly  lighted,  unventilated,  littered  with  old  draw- 
ings and  generally  slovenly.  The  presence  of  the  old  men 
indicates  that  the  draughiing-room  is  a  pocket  in  which  the 
faithful  draughtsman  is  allowed  to  remain  until  he  becomes 
unambitious.  The  presence  of  the  boys  from  the  shop  is  a 
good  feature,  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  desire  to  run  the  room  cheaply,  there  are  so  many 
of  them. 

This  draughting-room  was  not  always  in  this  condition,  and 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  drift  indicates  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  department  officers  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  profitable  tools  given  to  their  hands  to  use.  The 
draughting-room  cannot  possibly  be  what  it  should  be  under 
any  such  conditions.  Instead  of  being  an  important  part  of  the 
brains  of  the  department,  it  seems  to  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  those  who  are  condemned  to  its  imprisonment 
are  to  be  pitied. 

These  comments  are  suggested  by  conversation  between  the 
visitor  and  the  men  in  the  leisure  of  the  noon  hour.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  railway  clubs  and  technical  press  were  mentioned. 
The  draughtsmen  showed  little  interest  in  either,  which  led 
the  visitor  to  remark  that  if  they  would  read  a  good  technical 
paper  and  follow  the  work  of  the  railway  clubs  they  might 
perhaps  obtain  advancement.  It  would  ue  perfectly  safe  to 
make  a  rule  to  discharge  draughtsmen  or  foremen  who  do  not 


familiarize  themselves,  through  a  technical  paper  and  the  rail- 
road clubs,  with  general  progress  in  their  line  of  work. 

A  very  pleasing  contrast  was  found  on  another  and  much 
smaller  road,  where  the  draughting-room  was  large,  bright, 
clean  anxl  oruerly,  and  full  of  earnest,  interested  and  bright- 
looking  young  men.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  busy  workshop,  telling 
of  the  priae  of  the  officers  of  the  road  in  an  efficient  working 
department.  It  is  evidently  considered  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  men  may  pass  into  other  branches,  and  is  not  al- 
lowed to  become  an  ambition-killing  pocket.  It  is  easy  to  pre- 
dict a  bright  and  growing  future,  not  oniy  for  the  young  men 
in  this  draughting-room,  but  for  the  superior  officers  of  the 
department,  who  are  broad-minded  enough  to  make  the 
draughting-room  contribute  to  their  success. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  to  whom  these  paragraphs  may  apply 
will  read  them.  It  is  also  hopea  that  discouraged  draughts- 
men will  read  luem.  The  draughting-room  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  experience  to  be  had  on  a  railroad,  but  it  is 
not  a  place  in  which  a  good  man  should  stay  until  he  is  old. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  draughting-room  if  a  man 
shows  by  his  work  as  a  draughtsman  his  ability  to  carry  execu- 
tive responsibilities.  Good  foremen  are  always  in  demand, 
and  this  should  be  noted  by  the  draughtsman  who  has  execu- 
tive ability. 


Electric  distribution  of  power  is  a  feature  of  every  plan  for 
extending  railroad  shop  plants  and  of  every  new  plant.  The 
progress  of  the  last  five  years  in  this  direction  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. In  all  cases  the  plans  for  power  houses  provide  for 
extension  when  the  demand  for  power  shall  increase  beyond  a 
reasonable  overload  for  the  equipment  which  is  installed. 
But  there  is  danger  of  providing  too  little  space  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  convenience  of  electric  driving  is  such  as  to  lead  to 
unexpected  extensions,  and  while  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  power  house,  a  larger  provision  for  the  future 
should  be  made.  In  the  case  of  the  shop  improvements  on 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  completed  about  two 
years  ago,  the  power  house  w^as  made  large  enough  for  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent.,  and  now  the  only  available  space 
remaining  is  that  which  will  soon  be  required  for  another 
air  compressor.  A  new  Allis-Chalmers  cross-compound 
vertical  engine  is  now  nearly  ready  for  service.  It  is  direct- 
coupled  to  a  500-kw.  General  Electric  generator  furnishing 
2,000  amperes  at  250  volts.  The  engine  has  22  and  36  x  42in. 
cylinders  and  operates  non-condensing.  An  engine  of  this 
character  gives  a  power  house  a  business-like  appearance; 
and  that  a  capacity  of  500  kw.  is  needed  is  an  indication  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  growth  of  electric  power  distribution. 

When  constructing  a  power  house  of  large  capacity,  the 
steam  and  electrical  engineering  problems  become  interesting, 
and  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  application  of  good 
business  and  engineering  judgment.  This  constitutes  a  new 
field  on  steam  railways  and  a  new  opportunity  is  offered  for 
young  men  who  are  thoroughly  informed  on  electric  and  steam 
engineering  questions.  Railroad  shops  are  nearly  always 
located  near  large  cities  in  order  to  secure  a  good  labor  mar- 
ket. Railroads  always  have  a  large  amount  of  lighting  at 
such  points,  and  they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  their  central  power  station  functions 
to  include  station  and  yard,  as  well  as  shop  ligdting.  In  sev- 
eral places  plants  of  this  kind  are  being  worked  out. 


In  several  of  the  older  shops  visited  bolt  and  evet  forging 
machines  were  found  in  small  buildings  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  machine  or  blacksmith  shops,  and  in  one 
case  this  machinery  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  erecting 
shop.  This  location  was  selected  because  the  space  was  avail- 
able, and  without  thought  of  the  fact  that  convenience  to  the 
stock  of  supplies  and  easy  supervision  are  important  for  such 
work.  While  such  locations  may  sometimes  be  justified,  this 
sort  of  thing  is  typical  of  the  old  school  of  railroad  shop  man- 
agement, in  which  commercial  questions  were  not  given  suffi- 
cient attention.  Such  mistakes  are  not  made  in  successful 
commercial  establishments,  and  they  are  fortunately  becoming 
less  frequent  in  railroad  shops. 
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TANUEM-COMPOUNn  FRKIOHT  LOCOMOTIVK— 2-8-0  TYPK. 

NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    &    Hl'DSON    RIVER    RAILROAD.  ■■;'>.;'' 
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'< /'.rurve<l   •  rown   sheet    and   a   steam   space  of  2."{   ins.   over   the 

•frown  sheet,  which  is  liberal  for  so  laige  a  boiler.     The  front 

end  is  short  and  has  no  cinder  pot-ket.     In  order  to  obtain  a 

good  attachment  for  the  «y]inders  the  smokebox  has  two  .'i'-.. 

by    1    in.    rinss.   one  at   the   tube  sheet   and    the   other   at   the 
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Kind  of   slide   valves ..,.:. 

(Sreatest    travel   of  slide  valvfs  .v.. 
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.-;  .  .... 'h    in. 

. .  .II.  p..  0  in. ;    I.  p.,   1,4   in. 


The  following  ratios  and  list  of  dimensions  furnish  means 
for  comparisons  with  other  engines:.     .     .  _, 

JfAlIuS.  ',     ■ 

Heating  surface  to  vohinie  of  hiRh-pressiire  eylinders. . , , . . .   =r>f>t.4 
Traitive   weight   to  heatiiiK  stirfaee.,  ..  ^. .................  .    =    4S.<; 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  eiiurt .  .\  ,.  ...^'...i  .•...■....,  i, =      4.2 


Line  and  line  F.  .v  15.   ',    in.  lead  at  Iialf  stroke 
Wheels.  Kte.    >  .  '  •  .V  -    .  -*  •:  •'.^vV :•-.•;'    '• 


•  '/'.(  •  *-»-iL« 


.\innber  of  drivin«  wheels 

Diameter  of  drivinK  wheels  outside  of  tiro.  .  .. 
.\latiiial   of  driviiiK   wheels.  <eiiters    ...,..,'. 

Thii  kness    of   iii<' , .'. 

Kianieter   and    len>;th   of  drivinp  journals: 

Main.  10  ins. ;    others,  9V1.  z  12  inSi 


•  ■■».*.  *'i 


51  ins. 
. . .  Oa.st  .steel 
3'..    ins. 
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*  -.  ■, 


?;;■:.■■.■■•, 


^lA. 


•.-v:-: 


ins.  d iaineter  X  7  ins. 

^   ins.  diain.  x  ."  ins. 

.  .  Two-wlio<>i.  swiiiK  bolster 
.!i»'/4  ins.  dianu'tor  x  lo  itis. 
. .....  ...  . .:i»)   ins. 

. .  ^.•., .  ;...>. .  KrutJp  ste^Hire, 

toi* 
ins. 
lbs. 


iiiiiinct*'!'  and  Icnutli  of  main  i  ranlipin  journals.  .7 
.  iMiiniitir  and    Icn.mli   of  sidc-iod   i  rankpin   journals 
I'ldut.  .'i  X  4  ins.;-  b«tk.  5  x  4*4   ios ;    inter..   "' 

:;ii.i:iiie  truck,  kind ..>."..  -.-.',. . 

.:imiin'  truck,  journals ,  .  .  .  .';...,  . .  .i»»/4 

.'•iaunler  of  engine  truck  wheels.;,.../ 
:.-.,Kind  of  engine  truck    wheels.-. .....;  .w, 

y  Hoiler.  r  ;y"  V;  % -i.^  ■...-. 

■  siyle    , ■ '.'»  .-,  i . ..;  .Extended   whrou 

'  Hillside  diameter  of  first   ring... ...V.  .v 77 

WorkiuK   pressure .,.».;.  ...21Q. 

Ihickncs-  of  plat«s  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox:    .•-■■' 

:■■  ,l»'lii,X5-lif.i}-16,l,%V%anA~i.i». 

KirelMix,    length    ■<■.".  j- .  i  ...V',  .ViV  .. .  .  .....  .  .  ;...-..  .'.  .  .  .  ;  .  i  .  .  .  Itt.'j     ins. 

,    I'lrelxix.    width    .....;...  ;.;..,!,...,.,..  ■  . ..........  .  ."'J  Vi     ins. 

fin  h.ix.  depth V  .  >  ; .  x^. . . .  iPrOnt.  82  ins. ;    baik,  65  ins. 

'   Kii-cbo.v  plal<'s.  thickness: 

.    '  Sidis.  ."i-H;  ill.:    back.    %   in.:    crown.   %   in.:    tube  sheet.  9-lt>  in. 

.  I'irebox.   water  sjiace .4   ins.   front.  4  ins.   sides.  4    ins.  back 

staying.  .  Uadlal    stays    screw    throuKh    crown    and    shell 
rows   to   have   button    heads    under  crown   and    '4  front 
expansion    stays 
•  •  -  ■  .Taylor  iron.   J    in.  diameter.  4-in..  ceiUers 

•'•.•"*"•  ■  '■•,  •■  -  •■  •      ..-»..  •  •.  ..  .  '•  i-'«  >  •  a.*  •  •-•  "•  "■  »  •  •■■  *  •- •  >  k  a'^    Ins-;  ■ 

tube  »heet*i.  ..;...;:.-  ,". 


I-'irehox.    crown 
.exicpt    t)   center 
transverse    rows 

l'"ir<box.  stayluilts. 

Tubes,    number    .. 

Tubes,   diameter    ;• 

Tillies,   leiifllll   over 

I"lrcbrlck.    supported    on 
.lleatliii;   siirfaie,    lube.^ 

lieafiiiK    surface. 

lIcatinK   surface, 

lleatini;    surface. 
.Crate    .surfac.>    ..     ......... 

Asliiiaii.    style    ...■...•;,.....■'.. 
,  Kxbaiisl    pipe-:   ....:,  .^  ....... . 

Il.vliail  t  nozzles 

Smokestack,    inside   diameter 

.Siuokcsta   k.   top  a'love   rail    . 

Itoiler  supplied   by.     


..14   ft. 


water  tub^s 
firebox  .  .  .' 
total     .v..  . 


,={*?> If- ":>..■.  ;^';  v,r.,"j'.. 
VVeiifht  empty  .  ..^ 
Wheels,  number  . 
Wheels  diameter 
.)'  tirnats.  diameter 
Wheel    base 

Teiuler   frame  . 

Tender  trucks. 

Water  eaparity 

..('oil!  capacity   . 


9   ins. 
:  i. ;  ^  .  ^  .  V;  .,.;........  .  Tubes 

;.  ..^'.i'.:.,'.  /:  i..i  .3  SSi».:?  sq.  ft. 

;.■,;•,;.■.;..;;:.;  v;.i. .  .2«;sq  ft. 

.-^i^.:;  ;'-';;■;;,...;•., v.. 2<»1. 2  sij.  ft. 

;.,  .'^^.vv'.  ,■.,.■;-.'.  '.'iA  l''-^  s«i.  ft. 
;.'...;/.;  ..iTv,  .\  : : . .  .5S  s<j.  ft. 

;'...'.  .v.  ■.  ■. .  .Hopper,    sect  ional 
.  '..•::'.  ii'ii, .-.  ...  .  .Single,    low 

.St,.^Vt,  and  5%  ins.  dJa meter 

;  .  J?v. .;.  .  ....  . .  .  .  .  .  >.2<i    ins. 

.,--  - . .  >^  .  ..■:  .-_.  ...14   ft.  l<t  in^. 

•  • . :  •  •  •  .  •■-•.;..>  i.';  Monftpr  injector  Xp,    1 1 

:!/;.    .yy/V  Tender.    /,■  :'-i  •'.;■■:■,<  ■'.:"'■'■    ■;,.■,   ;■':■.■.•■ 

••■-V.'.;"'.-.-'... .r ;.",:.•..";  ,vV.^r:,.;  i :: Water   bitttoni 

.^.:^,.-^-;si\;.  .•..;..:; r. ;,_..,-. v.. ■>;.:;..;v.:../<Ksc.l!.  SLSSOO.  lbs:, 

4  ,'«  .  •■.--■  i*.  ..'V  -^  .  •%, ;_*^  •.".  #•■•;*  i  .  ,  >  rf  .-'.''..:-., .-»'.'.;:-  .  :i' ,  ',■■■,  ",  ■"•.  ,■_*  .  S.'- 
-•  •  •  •.•>-•  •  •  •  .■•..•■-•*>  .■.«".*-...-*. ,  .  ■••■>     Ills, 

md  1.  uRtb. .:,;.......;  .5'i   ins.  diameter  x   10  ins. 

.....  ....  . . .-. ;:  V ...  //.•.".  :i-v;;.„..., .  .  .241  f».  :^  in>. 

.  :  .'..  ..  .  ......  .......  1  i. .;.,,:.'. .  .  .  ,U»-in.   .steel    channels 

.  1:^g^wh«K'>. : r(>t)ter  bearing.  Fqx  'press<jd  steel   bolsters 
^,.  -.[r  ...  r-  •'■,:•,■••:':■':•''.  •^••■-  -1.000  V.   ».   gals. 

....;  .-  ...  .  .,.  ..v.,  V.  ...  i'-  i  .\.:  .  .\, [.::%'.  .  ,.  ;  .  ..>-,  »...12    tOU  ■ 


■  ■■:  -  './■  .-^ 


WHAT  MOTIVE  POWER  OFFICERS  ARE  THINKING 

r   ■■'.  ;^.:.2  ^..:v::  •.!'•.■•.  ••-•^.;^•■-  ABOUT..\^>  :■•■/■  .-^^^^^     •?:".;■  -■/:  ■^ 


KiaXUBlAI.   C<»KI!K.SI'»>X|)B1»CE. 


The  (Iraughting-room  is  brconiing  an  index  of  the  rharacter 
o'  a  motive  power  org.inization.  Hy  a  visit  to  the  tlratighiing- 
rooni  one  may  form  a  torre«  t  opinion  not  only  a.'^  to  tlie  Idnd  of 
men  in  charge  of  the  department,  lint  of  the  iirobahiiity  of 
their  advancement.  The  contrasts  in  drangliting-rooms  are 
becoming  more  strilving.  and,  in  fact,  impressive.    .    .   r.U . -.   • 

A  large  road,  which  in  the  past  has  l)een  noted  as' progres- 
sive, is  now  found  to  have  a  draughting-room  filled  with  men 
6ome  of  whom  have  been  there  for  many  years,  who  have 
vorkod  at  the  same  tables,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  ac- 
companied by  a  sprinkling  of  youngsters  from  the  shop.  The 
room  is  in  a  dirty  place,  ne.\t  to  a  roundhouse,  with  an  ash- 
pit on  one  side  and  coal  chutes  on  the  other.  The  room  is 
crowded,  poorly  lighted,  unveutilated,  littered  with  old  draw- 
ings and  generally  slovenly.  The  presence  of  the  old  m»^n 
indiiates  that  the  draughiing-room  is  a  pocket  in  which  the 
faithful  draughtsman  is  allowed  to  remain  until  he  becomes 
unambitious.  The  presence  of  the  boys  from  the  shop  is  a 
^ood  feature,  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  give  the  impr«'s- 
Bion  of  a  desire  to  run  the  room  cheaply,  there  are  so  many 
of  them,      '':.:::'■■'■'.'.  ■•■'..■  vC- ■';  •^^^''''■■>:v'^-''--^ ''" 

This  draughting-room  was  not  always  in  this  condition,  and 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  drift  indicates  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  department  officers  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  profitable  tools  given  to  their  hands  to  use.  The 
draughting-room  cannot  possibly  be  what  it  should  be  under 
any  such  conditions.  Instead  of  l)eing  an  important  part  of  the 
brains  of  the  department,  it  seems  to  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  those  who  are  condemned  to  its  imprisonment 
are  to  be  pitied.       .;.;.,,.;  ••■:;  ,:^.  ,.\  '■y':'-^':-:  ^v:.-^  ::y^-'^x''/^-\ '',■/'■: 

These  comments  are  suggested  by  conversation  between  the 
visitor  and  the  men  in  the  leisure  of  the  noon  hour.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  railway  cbibs  and  technical  press  were  meniiniicd. 
The  draughtsmen  showed  little  interest  in  either,  which  led 
the  visitor  to  remark  that  if  they  would  read  a  good  technical 
paper  and  follow  the  work  of  the  railway  clubs  they  might 
perhaps  obtain  advancement.  It  would  oe  perfectly  safe  to 
make  a  rule  to  discharge  draughtsmen  or  foremen  who  do  not 


familiarize  themselves,  through  a  teihnical  paper  and  the  rail- 
road dubs,  wiiii  general  progress  in  their  line  of  work. 

A  very  pleasing  contrast  was  found  on  another  and  much 
smaller  road,  where  the  draughting-room  was  large,  bright, 
clean  and  oruerly,  and  full  of  earnest,  interested  and  bright- 
looking  young  men.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  busy  workshop,  telling 
of  the  priue  of  the  ofSocrs  of  the  road  in  an  efficient  working 
department.  It  is  evidently  considered  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  men  may  pass  into  other  branches,  and  is  not  al- 
lowed to  become  an  ambition-killing  pocket.  It  is  easy  to  pre- 
dict a  bright  and  growing  future,  not  oniy  for  the  young  men 
in  thi.s  diaughting-rooni.  i)Ui  lor  the  superior  officers  of  the 
department,  who  are  broad-minded  enough  to  make  the 
draughting-room  contribute  to  their  success.  .-  /  .-  -.    .  .- 

It  is  hoped  that  those  to  whom  these  paragraphs  ma:y  apply 
will  read  them.  It  is  also  hoped  flint  discouraged  draughts 
men  will  read  luem.  The  draughting-room  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  experience  to  l»e"  had  on  a  railroad,  but  it  is 
not  a  place  in  which  a  good  man  should  stay  until  be  is  old. 
It  is  not  diffi(iili  id  get  out  of  the  dratighi ing-room  if  a  maji 
Bhows  by  his  work  as  a  draughtsman  his  ability  to  carry  execu- 
tive responsibilities.  Good  foremen  are  always  in  demand, 
and  this  should  be  noted  by  the  draughtsman  who  has  execu- 
tive ability. 


Electric  distribution  of  power  is  a  feature  of  ever>'  plan  for 
extending  railroad  shop  plants  and  of  every  new  plant.  The 
progress  of  the  last  five  years  in  this  direction  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. In  all  cases  the  plans  for  power  houses  provide  for- 
extension  wiien  the  tlemand  for  power  shall  increase  beyond  a 
reasonable  overload  for  the  equipment  which  is  installed. 
But  there  is  danger  of  providing  too  little  space  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  convenience  of  ele<tric  driving  is  such  as  to  lead  to 
unexpected  extensions,  and  while  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  power  house,  a  larger  provision  for  the  future 
should  be  made.  In  the  case  of  the  shop  improvements  on 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  <ompleted  about  two 
years  ago.  the  power  house  was  made  large  enough  for  an 
increase  of  lOn  per  cent.,  and  now  the  only  available  space 
remaining  is  that  which  will  soon  be  required  for  another 
air  compressor.  A  new  Allis-Chalmers  cross-compound 
vertical  engine  is  now  nearly  ready  lor  service.  It  is  direct- 
coujJled  to  a  ."lOO-kw.  (Jeneral  Electric  generator  ftirnishing 
2.00(1  amperes  at  2.50  volts.  The  engine  has  22  and  SO  x  42-in. 
cylinders  and  operates  non-condensing.  An  engine  of  this 
character  gives  a  power  house  a  btisiness-like  appearance; 
and  that  a  capacity  of  500  kw.  is  needed  is  an  indication  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  growth  of  electric  power  distribution. 

When  constructing  a  power  house  of  large  capacity,  the 
steam  and  electrical  engineering  problems  l)e<'ome  interesting, 
and  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  application  of  good 
business  and  engineering  judgment.  This  constitutes  a  new 
field  on  steam  railways  and  a  new  oi)iw)rtunily  is  offered  for 
young  men  who  are  thoroughly  informed  on  electric  and  steam 
engineering  questions.  Railroad  shops  are  nearly  always 
located  near  large  cities  in  order  to  secure  a  good  labor  mar- 
ket. Railroads  always  have  a  large  amount  of  lighting  at 
such  points,  and  they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  their  central  power  station  functions 
to  include  staiion  and  yard,  as  well  as  shop  lignting.  In  sevr; 
eral  places  plants  of  this  kind  are  being  worked  out. 


In  several  of  the  older  shops  visited  bolt  and  even  forging 
machines  were  found  in  small  buildines  at  some  <onsideralile 
distance  from  the  maihine  or  blacksmith  shops,  and  in  one 
case  this  machinery  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  erecting 
fehop.  This  location  was  sele<'ted  because  the  space  was  avail- 
able, and  without  thought  of  the  fact  that  convenience  to  the 
sto(  k  of  supplies  and  easy  supervision  are  important  for  such 
work.  While  siuh  locations  may  sometimes  be  justified,  this 
sort  of  thing  is  typical  of  the  old  s<hool  of  railroad  shop  man- 
agement, in  which  commer<ial  questions  were  not  given  suffi- 
cient attention.  Such  mistakes  are  not  made  in  successful 
(-ommen  ial  establishments,  and  they  are  fortunately  becoming 
less  frequent  in  railroad  shops.  -'^  ^'''^is'',^^^r'^''^f'^y 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


Fkeds  and  Drivks. 


UY  C.   \V.   OUKBT. 


either  slot  1  or  2,  dutch  N  is  actuated  and  clutch  M  is  locked 
in  a  central  position;  when  handle  L  is  in  slots  3  or  4,  clutch 
M  is  in  UM  and  N  is  locked  out  of  clutch. 

Four  speeds  are  also  available  from  the  back  gear  box,  Y. 
This  device  consists  of  a  three-shaft  change-gear  arrangement 
in  which  two  double-throw  clutches  are  operated  by  the 
handles,  Q  and  K,  Figs.  21  and  24.  This  device  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  four-speed  change  gear  mechanism  described 


The  most  extensive  use  of  the  positive-drive  variable-speed 
mechanism .  has  been  made  by  the  Bickford  Drill  and  Tool 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  have  utilized  it  not  only  for 
the  feeds  but  also  for  the  main  drives  of  their  Bickford  radial 
drills.  The  manifest  advantages  of  the  gear-drive  mechan- 
ism over  the  cone-pulley-and-belt  method  of  driving  offer 
strong  inducements  to  its  use  on  main  drives  and  it  has 
proved  very  successful  in  this  application. 

The  main  drive  of  the  Bickford  drill  is  through  two  inde- 
pendent change  gear  mechanisms,  one  at  the  base  of  the 
column.  X,  and  the  other,  Y.  at  the  rear  of  the  arm,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  22  and  24,  and  also  in  Fig.  21.  The  main  speed  box, 
X.  receives  power  on  pulley.  P.  and  delivers  to  a  vertical 
shaft  within  the  column.  The  vertical  shaft  drives  back  gear 
1k>x  Y.  throus^h  gears  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  a  splined 
shaft  extending  down  along  the  rear  to  permit  vertical  adjust- 
ments of  the  arm:  from  the  back  gear  mech- 
anism the  drill  spin<lle  is  driven  direct. 

Figs.  22  and  23  present  an  external  and  a 
settional  view  of  the  main  speed  box,  X. 
Power  is  received  on  pulley  P  of  the  device, 
which  is  keyed  to  the  driving  shaft  S,  Fig. 
23.  Upon  this  shaft  S  is  keyed  the  four 
gears.  A.  H.  C  and  D,  of  varying  sizes,  and 
each  one  of  these  gears  meshes  with  a  cor- 
responding gear  running  loose  on  the  driven 
shaft.  T.  as  shown  at  E,  F,  G  and  K.  The 
four  different  si)eeds  available  through  these 
combinations  are  obtained  by  throwing  one 
of  the  cluti-hes.  M  or  N,  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. whi<'h  is  accomplished  by  the  handle  L. 

The  pro]>er  <lire(tion  in  whi<-h  to  throw 
handle,  L,  is  indicated  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  gear  case  (see  Fig.  22),  at  the  open- 
ing through  which  the  handle  projects.  This  opening  is 
shaped  like  a  letter  "H"  laid  sideways,  and  each  of  its  four 
corners  or  slots  are  numbered  in  succession  from  1  to  4,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  22.  The  lever  L  is  capable  of  being  swung  in 
two  directions,  so  that  it  may  be  set  over  into  line  with  either 
pair  of  slots.  1  and  2  or  3  and  4,  and  then  may  be  thrown  into 
either  slot  of  that  pair. 

The  lever  L  is  arranged  to  positively  operate  a  different 
clutch   for   either  pair  of  slots   in   the   "H."     Thus,  when   in 


VUl.     21. — THK 


IUCKFORn    R.\DI.\L    DRITX.        EQITIPPEP    WITH     VARIABLE-SPEED  GEABED 
DRIVE    A  XI)    FEE1>. 

THE  BICKFORD  DRII.I.  AND  TOOL  CO.MPANY. 

on  page  143  (Fig.  18)  of  the  preceding  article  of  this  series, 
which  mechanism  was,  we  are  informed,  suggested  by  the 
speed  box  used  by  the  Bickford  Company,  who  were  the  first 
to  make  use  of  this  type  of  mechanism.  Friction  clutches  are 
used  in  this  device  to  permit  clutching  and  disengagement 
without  noise  or  shock  while  the  machine  is  running.  It  is 
arranged  so  that  each  speed  transmits  to  the  spindle  more  than 
double  the  pulling  power  of  the  next  faster  speed. 
These  two  devices  thus  afford  a  possible  variation  of  sixteen 


Fi«:. 
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SIX)T    .\RR.VXGEME>"T    IX^R    CONTBOLI.IX(;     THE    FXJUR 
CLUTCHES    WITH    0?fE    LEVER. 


FIG.     24. — VIEW    OF    THE    BACK     GEAR     BOX    ON     THE     ARM.        THIS 

MECHANISM   IS    DRIVEN   THROUGH    A   SPLINED   SHAFT    AT 

THE    BEAR    OF    THE    COLUMN. 


May,  1903. 
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H(..    23. — LONGITUDINAL   SECTION    OF   THE    MAIN    DBIVE    SPEED   BOX. 

flifferent  speeds,  capable  of  easy  and  instantaneous  changes, 
and  attended  with  no  interruption  of  power,  as  is  necessary 
with  belt  changes.  In  this  way,  aside  from  the  many  other 
advantages,  the  gear-drive  mechanism  is  far  superior  to  the 
older  cone  pulley  and  belt  method  of  driving. 

The  feed  gear  box  for  the  drill  spindle  feeds  is  mounted  on 
the  head  at  the  left  of  the  spindle,  as  shown  at  O,  Fig. 
25,  the  interior  arrangement  of  which  box  is  shown  in 
Kig.  26.  This  device  consists  of  a  series  of  loose  gears — 5,  6, 
7  and  8,  Fig.  26 — which  run  loosely  on  shaft  W,  constantly  in 
mesh  with  a  nest  of  corresponding  driving  gears  not  shown. 
The  method  of  changing  speeds  used  here  is  shown  at  V;  the 
driven  shaft,  W,  has  a  "pull  pin,"  U,  inserted  in  a  hole  in  its 
upper  end,  and  a  sliding  key,  V,  is  hinged  to  the  end  of  pin  U. 


device,  operated  by  the  pull-pin  f,  shown  in  Fig.  25,  by  means 
of  which  eight  different  speedfe  are  made  available.  A  feed- 
plate  is  placed  upon  the  case  of  this  feed  box  which  indicates 
directly  the  ppindle  feed  that  will  be,  obtained  with  each  com- 
bination, the  range  being  from  .007  to  .064  in.  per  reyalution 
of  the  spindle.      '    •     \    -   ■        «-W5'"    • -^  i  •  »•   "  ■  -  • 

These  applications  of  the  gear  method  of  speed  changing 
make  the  Bickford  drill  the  most  completely  equipped  for 
positive  driving  of  any  machine  tool  yet  designed.  The 
various  devices  here  shotvn   are  praiseworthy  for  their  sim- 


'Hi.    26. — \'EBT1CAL   SECTION    TIIBOLGH   THE   FEED   GEAB   BOX     SHOW- 
ING   "PULL    PIN"    MECHANISM. 

-his  key  projects  through  a  slot  in  the  side  of  shaft  W,  so  as 
'-0  enter  the  keyways,  of  which  there  are  three  in  the  hub  of 
•  ach  gear. 

Between  each  of  the  gears  there  is  a  steel  ring,  Z,  which 
'f-rves  to  lift  key  V  out  and  free  it  from  any  keyway  when 

'lifting  to  another  speed,  and  then  to  direct  it  accurately  into 
a  keyway  in  the  next  gear  as  it  comes  around.  The.  position 
''f  the  lever,  J,  a  quarter  turn  of  which  lever  changes  the  feed 
''1  the  next  either  higher  or  lower  gear,  indicates  which  of  the 
^'fars  is  operating.  This  portion  of  the  mechanism  furnishes 
^our  different  speeds,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  a  two-speed 


FIG.   25. — VIEW  OF  THE   HEAD  .SHOWING    AKKANGEMENT  OF  THE   FEED 
G&XJt  BOX  AT  THE  LEfT  OF  THE  SPINDLE. 

plicity  and  ingenious  design,  and  are  unrivaled  for  ease  of 
manipulation.  Steel  gears  have  been  found  unnecessary  with 
the  ample  design  of  parts  that  is  used.  The  <apacity  of  this 
drill  with  the  positive  drive  and  feeds  is  remarkable — a  IV^-in. 
drill  has  been  driven  on  this  machine  at  a  feed  of  .035  in. 
per    revolution    of    the    spindle    through    .45    carbon    steel. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  is  truly  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
Wall  street,  says  a  writer  in  the  March  Cosmopolitan,  and  it  ir. 
only  by  the  most  careful  system  that  he  can  attend  to  all  of 
the  duties  that  require  his  attention.  On  Thursdays  he  h»R 
about  twenty  committee  meetings  to  attend.  He  has  so  sub- 
divided the  time  that  they  succeed  one  another,  at  intervr-l5 
of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork. 
In  fact,  they  are  cut  short  by  the  clock.  In  some  cases,  the 
performances  go  off  with  as  much  precision  as  a  Punch-and- 
Judy  show — the  strings  being  pulled,  as  it  were,  by  the  power 
that  dominates  them.  Extensive  offices  have  been  fitted  up 
by  Mr.  Harriman  on  the  fourth  floor  of  one  of  the  largest 
down  town  buildings,  and  the  concourse  of  men  passing  in  and 
out  on  Thursdays  is  an  interesting  sight 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


ax  .ii.   W.   OltKKT. 


ritliiT  slot  I  <»r  2.  clnlcli  N  is  ai-dialcd  and  <-liii(h  M  is  lo<kp<l 
ill  a  rciiiial  position;  wIm'Ii  liainilr  h  is  iu  slots  3  or  4,  ciuU^h 
.M  is  iD  USA  and  N  is  locUt'd  out  ol  tlutcli. 

I'our  spffds  ail'  also  availaldi'  lioiii  the  hack  K«'ar  box.  V. 
This  ih'virc  *-onsisis  ol  a  thitc  siiall  (•lianK<'K<'<>r  ananM«'iii<'nl 
in  wliith  two  duiihic  thn)\v  cliitt  lii-s  an;  operated  liy  the 
haiidhs.  ti  and  It,  Fi^s.  -l  and  2\.  This  device  is  similar  in 
priiiei|de  to  the  four-spued  chauge  gear  mechanism  described 


'.  'It..'.' 


.'.'.v    The  iiitiKt  extffisiy^'  use  of  the   positive  drive   variable  sp I 

nil  .  baiiisiii  has  be<'n  made  by  the  MicUlord  i>rill  and  Tool 
Cunipaiiy.  Ciniiiinali.  Oliio.  who  have  nlili/ed  it  not  only  lor 
the  tet'ds  but  also  lor  the  main  drives  of  tlu-ir  hiikford  radial 
drills.     Thr    manifest    advanlajxes   of    the    «ear  «irive   nieehan- 

Vl.isfii    ov«'r.Mit»    colli' inille.v  and  bell     method    of    diivini;    otTer 
Hironi;    rndnienients    to    its    usi'    on    main    drives    and    it    has 

.   ^j»rt»\ed    \eiy  siieeessfnl   ill   this  appli«ation. 

'       The   main   cliive  of  the    ISirkford  drill    is  through   two   inde- 
peiKli'iii    (  liani;e  j;«iiir   me«liaiiisms.    one    at    the    base    of    the 
e«»lniHii.  N.  and  (lii-  other.  V.  at  (he  rear  of  the  arm.  as  shown 
,tU  J*'if:**-  --  •'»''  -1.  iuid  also  in   Kiu.  "Jl.     The  main  speed   box. 
X.    ri'crives    power    oil    pulley.    T,    and    delivers    to    a    veilieal 
"shaft   wiibin  llie  tolnmn.     Tlie  verii.al  shaft   drives  bark  ;;ear 
Ihjx  ;Y:  tiir*Mii;h   j^ears  at   tli«    top  of  the  i  oliinin   and  a  spliiied 
shaft  txtendinir  ilowii  aloiii;  the  rear  lo  permit   verliial  adjust 
.  iiieiiis  i>t  the  aim;   i  loin  thr  back  i;eai    meeb 
Viinism  the  rtrill-s'pju.ih'  is  .IiImii   diie.i.  'v.. 

.'•••, i.  Khais.  I'L*  ai\il..l^Jprii»s«'li^  un  exii  rna!  am!  a 
seilional  view  «)f  the  'main  speed  l>ox.  X. 
I'ower  is  received  oit  pulley  I'  id'  llie  devier. 
whleh   Is  k»«y««*l  14*1  U»<  driving  shall    S.   V\-j:. 

.-■•.:^-':'    I  poll     ibis    shaft    P:   is    keyed    ihc    ftiu:- 

.';.g«'ars.    A     r>.  t'  and    H.  of   varyinu  sizes.  ;ind 

.  t>aeh  one  ol  these  i^ears  meshes  with  a  eor- 
respjindini;  i;ear  riiiiniivit;  b»ose  on  lln'  driven 
siiaii. -T.  a*  «h»»wii:.af  K.  I-'.  C  and  K.  T!ic 
four  il!lT«'reiil  speeils  available  iliionuli  these 
♦  .embinal  i««ns  are  oliiaiio'il  li\-  tbrowini;  '>ne 
-of  the  elutihes.  M  «u-  N.  in  the  pioper  direr 

y',  The    pr«»per   direitiiHi    in    whirji    to    throw 
.-haiiille.  I.,   is  iiidiraied  iui  the  upper  side  of       ^     .      '  '•  v.' 

tlle    i;ear    .  ase     isec     l-Mll.     L"_'t.     at     the    opi'U-  " 

ini;    through     wliietr   lh^;    liandle    projet  ts       This    opiiiiiii;    is 

shap***!   lik.e  a   letter  '"n"  laid  sideways,  and  eaeh   of   its  lour 

"    «'Mnieis'or  slots  are  numbered   in   siieiession    from    1    to   4.   as 

-    >hovyii   in   Fit;    Jl"      The  It  ver  I.  is  capable  oi  beini;  swuni:  in 

.  ■-■lj«frtt'tlJj'«H'tions.  so  (hat   it  may  be  set   o\<"r  into  line  with  either 

Hiiir  f>f  i*tm«5.  I  and  J'oV  3  aiMl  4.  anti  iben  may  be  ilirown  into 

either  slot  of  that  fWtr. 

The    lever    Lis    ariunjied    to    piosilively    operate    a    dilTereiil 
eUiteh    I\mv  HllMyr '  juiir  t>t  skJiifi   ill    ilie    ■H."     Tlius,    when    in 


..3 


vu,.    2\.      lilt     I 


;nKioia)    kvpiai.   dimii.      i  i.nifi'ip    wirti    VAUiAisLE-srKEn  geabju) 
:;.:  •.  ypKivi-:  wn  ri:h:i\'~':-..  >,..•;',■..'■'■••;■■  ;.J.    :   .;  >':"'  .■•■■■: 

-.    .   ,1111      nil   Kl'oiai    DIMII      AMI     lool.    ro\II"\NY.         .        i. A C       ,;'••!■'   ••'■'■'    "' 

on  pane  It:',  i  Fiii.  isi  of  the  pretediufr  article  of  this  series, 
which  mei  hanism  was.  we  are  infoimed.  suggested  by  the 
spt'ed  b«>x  lused  by  the  Mickford  Company,  who  were  the  first 
to  make  us«'  of  this  type  td'  mechanism.  Friction  clutihos  are 
useil  in  this  device  to  |»ermii  cliiidiinj;  and  disensagoment 
without  noise  or  shock  while  the  machine  is  running.  It  is 
arranged  so  tluit  each  sjieed  transmits  to  the  spindle  more  than 
double  the  pulling  power  of  the  next  faster  si)eed. 
These  two  devices  tints  afford  a  jiossible  variation  of  sixteen 


•>:i»;.  22.-^vi^:v»-:,tkK  TliK'  >' ^  1  ^    im;im    ^rii  i>  i:«'\.  >iio\vi\«.    riii:  "ii 
■  •  ;  f-:   \;sMafr    AKi5.\N«.FMi;.\  r    it>u   t«»N  ruoi.i.iM.    iiii     i  oi  i: 


III..    24. — \ir.\y   of   the   hack    v.vxk   nox   on    hie    arm.     this 

MI-XIINMSM     IS    niJlVK.N    TllROl  l.n     \    sI'IINKU    SllAVT    AT 


•>V.' 


:>ur. 
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.'l  ■  ••<■■  - 
.^;%;.  .23. — ii<>N<;iTri>i\  VI.  sixtiun  <•!••  Tin:   main    huivk  speed  box. 

'■i^yfjfforrnt  spocds,  capablo  of  oasy  and  instaiitanoons  ihaiigiF's. 
■  •  !ai*l  alt<'ii(l('(i  with  no  intcniii)! ion  of  powiT.  as  is  necessary 
.'iviili  belt  chanj^es.  In  this  way.  asido  from  Iho  many  otlicr 
•  :;iilvantages,  the  f;ear-drivo  nu'chanism  is  far  suijerlor  to  the 
;' XJUIcr  cone  pulley  and  belt  method  of  diivinj;. 
•  /'The  feed  gear  box  for  the  drill  spindle  f«'eds  is  nimmtefl  on 
"flie  liead  at  the  left  of  the  si)indle,  as  shown  at  O,  Fig. 
■-:^<K    the    interior    arrangement    of    whieh    box    is    shown    in 

V'ni-  -<i.  This  <b'viee  eonsists  of  a  series  of  loose  gears — "»,  <}. 
'•7  and  S.  Fig.  lM; — which  run  loosely  on  shaft  W,  constantly  in 
..  iHc^li  with  a  nest  of  corresponding  driving  gears  not  shown. 

T.lic  method  of  changing  sjM'eds  used  here  is  sliown  at  V;  the 
;  itriven  shaft,  \V.  has  a  ■pnll  i)in,"  U.  inserted  in  a  hol(>  in  its 
t--  jipp<'r  en<l.  and  a  sliding  key,  V,  is  hinged  to  the  end  of  |>in  I'. 


,j-  -.. . 

t  V  :••  -  ■ 


CV^^:.^^"^: 


f  "  ■■•'■   .V. 


1;  , 


•deviee;  o-perial^'ii  by  the  piiH  pin  f;  .<?1inwn  in  Fig.  25,  hy  "means, 
of  vvhi<h  eigirt  different  si»eeds  are  made  available.     A  fi*e.i- 
:jiiate  is  pla«od  upon  the  case  of  thus  feed  btrix  wbich  indicates;: 
dtreetly  Uie  Spindle  feed  tliat  wtU  t»e.  obtained  with  ea<-lv  cmd-  '. 
bination.  the  range  l»eing  from  .t>07  to  .OW+iD.  j>er,:re.vp|JUtioh/r 
of  t lie  spindle  ■}■■■'.' 

These  app]i<'ati<»ns  of   the   gear  inethotJ  of  s^hhI   changing 
ihittke  ijiefiiekford   drill   the   most  eompletely   e«piippeTi    fo* 
iiosltive  driving.  <jf   any    macliine   tdol,  yet    designed.     Th^;.' 
various  devices  here  show'n. are.  iH»i#e*» 


■"■-f'*.-. 


««;  25.--\iKw  <ir  vuv:  HV  \n  sitfiw'iXiii  akUaxokmknt  «ir  thk  *:imi»  ;;^,. 

i>iicity'  and  ihgenious   design,  aft«T  are  HHrfvalf"*!  foV  eaiw  /^  "  " 

niani|iulation.      Steel  gears  have  been  founcl  unnecessary  with  > 

'the  anipile  design  of  parts  thai  is  ^iseii.     Th'**  caimeiiy  of.  thi«:    .. 
drill  with  the  positive  drive  and  feeds  is  remarkable — a  M/s-iti 
.xirill   has   been   ilrivefi  on   this  machine  at   a  feed  of  .<i3r»  in. 

.per    revolution    of    the    spindle    thrpuyh     .4«    carbon,  steel.  > 


: '•«:.  :2.6, — VKKXic.vi.  sixrio.x   riiKoi  «.n   riii:  i  i;i:i»  i.t.\K  i«>N    .siio>iy> 

^:■^^;';v'■;.  ■■'■.'■';.;';v  .'jN<j  "ri;ii.  vm"  mkcu.\nism.j^-;;J  v".l.:/i-:/;'.;;^; ;.;/ 

.-;!iis  key  projects  throngli  a  slot  in  tlie  side  of  shaft  \V.  so  as 

••«  enter  the  keyways.  of  which  there  are  three  in  the  hub  of 

t-tJi  h  gear.  '''■'  ':'.■':-.  ■-  '■'•':■'■ 

between  each   of  the  gears  there  is  a  steel   ring.  Z.   whi<h 

,...  I  ves  to  lift  key   V   out   and   free  it  from  any   key  way   when 

r,;.l;'iftin.c:  to  anotlier  .speed,  and  IIkmi  to  direct  it  accniately  into 

'.■.•':'.K(Hk-way  in  the  :i«'xt  gear  as  it  ( oines  around.     The  jio.sition 

;:':^  the  lever,  J,  a  quartet  turn  of  which  lever  changes  the  feed 

theuext  either  higher  or  lower  gear,  indicates  which  of  the 

/";Hrs  is  operating.     This  portion  of  tlie  m<>chanisni  furnishes 

UJur  different  speeils,  but  this. is  };ui)pk'mentcU  by  a  two-speed ^ 


Mr.  E.  It:  TrarrimaiJi  is  trhfy  bhe  of  the'  busiest  tneh  tt» ' 
.\\all  street,  says  a  wriier  in  the  March  t^^nsn>llpltUton.  and  it  Ir. 
oaly  by  the  most  careful  system  that  he  »an  attend  to  all  of 
the  duties  that  require  his  attention.  On  Thursdays  h«  "fe«w 
altout  twenty  <'onimittee  nteetitigs  to  j.ttend.  He  has  so  sut>-. 
f'ivided  the  time  ihat  they  s*icvee<l  on»'  anotlier.  at  int«'rvnl? 
of  fifteen  to  thirt.v  minutes,  wlttv  the  regularity  of  clock worls.. 
In  fatt.  they  are  cut  short  Hy  the  <;lock.  In  some  cases,  thel 
p<i  foiiuances  go  off  with  as  much  precision  as  a  Pumh-and- 
Jiidy  show-  the  strings  being  pulled,  as  it  were.  h.\'  the  power 
that  ilomiiiates  theni.  lOxtensive  ot!i<-es  have  ;lw»eh  fitted  up 
%  iVJr.  Harriman  oa  tlie  fourth  floor  of  one  of  the  largest 
drwn  town  buildings,  and  the  concours  v*)f  men  f»assinp  in  and 
out  ou  Thursdays  is  an  interesting  «i^t^       -  .      :>    .:      ,.^;:. 
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EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

^^•ffTt\m%mfntm,  -  Nothing  wiU  be  interted  in  thia  journal  for  pay,  excbpt 
IH  TH«  ADVERTISING  PAOE8.  Tfu  reading  paof»  will  cotitain  only  tttch 
matter  a*  we  cvntider  of  interett  to  our  readert. 

Contrt^ntlona.—Articlet  relating  to  raUway  roUing  ttoek  eonetntction  and 
management  and  kindred  Umict,  by  thoae  vtio  are  practicaOy  aapiainted 
trith  theee  eubfeett,  are  tpeciaity  desired.  AUo  early  notifiet-ijfiijfieial  changes, 
and  additions  of  new  equipment  for  the  road  or  the  ^op^  by  ptirchase  or 
construction. 


Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  all  locomotives  looke< 
"alike,"  a  car  was  a  car,  a  machine  tool  was  a  machine  tool 
and  all  tool  steels  ran  cool.  The  progress  of  years  has  brough' 
comparatively  few  new  fundamental  principles  of  construction 
but  it  has  brought  an  infinite  number  of  improvements  in 
details  in  all  these  lines  of  mechanical  development.  To-da> 
only  the  best  will  answer  and  the  requirements  are  specialized 
so  that  every  new  addition  to  equipment  is  wanted  for  a  definitt 
and  specific  purpose.  This  is  particularly  true  of  motor  driv 
ing  and  machine  tools.  Nowadays  he  who  is  not  strictly  up-to 
date  in  selecting  machinery  .is  not  likely  to  hold  his  positiou 
long,  simply  because  he  can  not  get  what  is  wanted — results. 

The  engineers  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
of  New  York  conducted  tests  of  seven  weeks'  duration  and 
spent  several  thousands  in  preparation  for  ordering  the  motor 
and  control  equipments  for  that  road.  They  needed  to  know 
what  they  were  doing  and  it  was  worth  while.  Nowadays  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  a  new  railroad  shop  costs  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  million  dollars  or  more,  and  such  orders  must 
necessarily  be  carefully  placed. 

Mechanical  railroad  men  are  studying  motor  driving  and 
machine  tools  as  never  before.  The  best  talent  available  is 
3mployed  by  the  machine  tool  builders  to  meet  and  eveu 
anticipate  the  demands  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  technical 
journal  to  bring  these  factors  into  touch.  This  journal  in 
tends  to  meet  the  need  and  to  exert  its  influence  in  the  inter- 
ests of  advancement  and  improvement.  The  campaign  now 
being  conducted  in  these  pages  meets  gratifying  encourage- 
ment, particularly  from  the  leaders  in  this  improvement,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  provide  a  meeting  ground  for  those  who 
know  and  those  who  want  to  know  how  to  apply  the  best  com- 
mercial practice  to  the  railroad  field. 

Here  is  a  three-sided  problem.  The  railroad  officer  desires 
to  improve  his  practice,  the  machine  lool  builde-  must  supply 
special  machinery  for  railroad  requirements,  the  electrical 
people  must  know  how  railroad  shops  are  operated.  These 
three  do  not  yet  understand  each  other  and  only  a  railroad 

paper  and  a  policy  such  as  this  journal  has  inaugurated  can 

CONTENT.S  supply  the  educational  advantages  which  the  present  situation 
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governed  in  their  use  of  signals  by  the  opinion  of  these  ofl5- 
cers  as  expressed  by  the  methods  used.  For  example,  an  engi- 
neer must  necessarily  have  a  small  opinion  of  automatic  block 
signals  when  he  is  governed  by  them  for  only  a  few  miles  out 
of  an  important  terminal.  Uniformity  which  talies  the  form 
of  signaling  the  entire  road  is  what  is  needed.  Uniformity 
which  is  maintained  without  undue  respect  to  a  few  dollars 
in  first  cost  for  locating  signals  where  they  can  be  seen  with- 
out the  necessity  of  carefully  hunting  for  them  is  also  greatly 
to  be  desired. 
The  development  of  signaling  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
wide  experience  who  have  sufficient  authority  to  command 
respect  of  their  opinions  and  who  tan  make  the  most  of  wliat 
is  now  available.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  department  of  oper- 
ation of  such  importance  has  not  made  more  progress  in  the 
strong  current  of  advancement  of  the  past  ten  years.  The 
chief  want  is  more  signals,  more  uniformity  in  practice,  and 
better  discipline  may  then  follow.  The  Railway  Signal  Asso- 
liation  might  perform  an  important  service  by  establishing 
principles  of  good  signaling  as  a  guide  for  practice.  This, 
thus  far,  has  not  been  done. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


FLY-WHEELS  ON  PLANER  DRIVES. 

It  was  with  considerable  surprise  that  we  learned  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  machine  tool 
builders  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  using  flywheels  upon 
the  driving  shafts  of  motor-driven  planers.  The  fact  that  the 
fly-wheel  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  planer  drive,  as  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  on  the  motor-driven  machine  tools  at  the 
Collinwood  shops  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway,  in  our  March, 
1903,  issue  (page  102),  was  regarded  by  them  as  of  questionable 
value,  indicates  a  lack  of  investigation  upon  their  part  of  the 
events  attending  the  cycle  of  the  planer's  movements;  in  fact, 
it  seems  that  little  was  known  regarding  the  actual  conditions 
met  in  driving  planers  until  motor-driving  methods  came  into 
use. 

An  interesting  statement  of  the  peculiar  conditions  met  in 
driving  planers  is  presented  in  an  article,  on  page  174  of  this 
issue,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Steen.  The  conditions  actually  met  in  all 
portions  of  the  cycle  of  a  large  planer's  movements  have  been 
traced  by  means  of  the  current  required  by  the  motor  driving 
it.  The  results,  at  least,  indicate  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  flywheel  upon  the  driving  shaft,  heavy  surges  of  power 
are  demanded,  at  reversals  of  the  platen,  which  in  the  case  of 
motor  driving,  more  particularly,   should   be  avoided. 


The  tendencies  of  modern  practice  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
requirements  of  railroad  repair  shops  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily met  by  a  judicious  combination  of  the  individual  motor- 
drive  and  the  group  driving  methods  of  operating  the  machine 
tools.  The  two  principal  problems  to  be  met  are  a  simple 
means  of  reducing  the  normal  speed  of  the  motor  to  drive  the 
machine,  and  a  successful  method  of  readily  changing  the 
cutting  speeds  of  the  machines  to  suit  the  varying  character  of 
the  work.  Arrangements  for  reducing  the  speed  from  motor 
to  machine  by  means  of  long  belts  with  countershafts  on  plat- 
forms supported  from  the  floor  only,  have  proven  unsatisfac- 
tory in  every  way;  the  noiseless  chain  belt  is  now  being  very 
extensively  and  successfully  used  for  this  purpose. 


That  the  overlap  is  not  necessary  when  distant  signals  are 
employed  in  automatic  block  signaling,  was  the  opinion  of 
twenty-two  out  of  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Railway  Sig- 
naling Club  in  an  informal  vote  on  this  question  taken  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting.  This  is  an  expression  of  superlative 
confidence  In  the  discipline  of  our  locomotive  engineers.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  overlap  has  not  passed  its  usefulness. 
As  long  as  appropriations  for  signals  are  so  limited  as  to  af- 
fect their  proper  application,  as  long  as  locomotive  engineers 
must  periodically  explore  the  landscape  for  these  signals  be- 
cause of  lack  of  uniformity  of  location,  and  as  long  as  these 
men  are  expected  to  haul  600-ton  passenger  trains  at  60  miles 
per  hour  with  100-ton  locomotives,  and  are  called  before  their 
superiors  for  not  making  time,  the  overlap  will  be  needed. 


THE    SPECIAL    APPRENTICE. 


To  tlie  Editors : 

Your  views  of  the  special  apprentice  question  are,  to  say  the 
least,  interesting,  and,  what  is  more  important,  they  are  very  nearly 
right.  The  writer  has  probably  less  cause  for  coiui)laint  than  the 
great  majority  of  this  da.ss,  a-s  he  has  had  splendid  opi>ortunities 
for  getting  experience  in  both  car  and  locomotive  work.  A  man 
arrives  at  a  stage  sooner  or  later,  however,  when  be  thinks  that  a 
little  salary  should  be  added  to  the  large  amount  of  experience 
which  has  constituted  the  principal  part  of  his  wages. 

When  the  experience  has  made  the  man  of  some  possible  value  to 
the  railroad  company,  other  people  are  generally  able  to  see  that 
he  is  capable  of  earning  a  little  more  money,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  young  man  will  be  .sorely  tempted  to  go  with  some  car  or 
locomotive  concern  or  into  .some  other  busines.s  for  which  he  is 
partially  fitted.  Generally  the  railroad  company  (Uh's  not  come  to 
the  resx-ue  with  an  offer  of  a  definite  position  attaciied  to  living 
wa^H's.  lie  is  told:  '•Remember  the  experience  yoti  are  getting, 
my  boy.  You  stand  well  witli  the  company,  and  if  you  will  "plug 
along'  for  a  while,  you  will  be  duly  rewarded."  No  doubt  the 
railroad  company  means  well,  and  knows  that  we  will  be  rewarded 
in  the  next  world,  or,  at  least,  recognize  their  good  intentions. 

Special  apprentices  should  not  be  promoted  over  the  heads  of  old 
employees  simply  because  they  are  "suppoKcd  to  be  spe<'ially  well 
prepartnl  for  a<lvancement"  or  because  the  "father  is  a  great  friend-- 
of  the  vice-president."'  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however,  that  a 
man  of  technical  eduialiou  and  two  or  three  years'  experience  is 
at  least  worth  an  ordinary  mwhanic's  wages  if  he  is  at  all  worth 
retaining  in  the  service.  "Q." 


THE    DAVIS    COUNTERBALANCE. 


To  the  Editors:     -..'. 

If  ease  of  riding  had  Imhmi  the  only  object  .sought  in  cotiuter- 
halanclug.  the  Master  Mechanics*  Association  rules  would  l)e  very 
different  from  what  they  are.  In  general,  an  engine  can  be  uuule 
very  faulty  with  any  system  of  counterbalancing  with  revolving 
weights,  if  the  features  that  are  conducive  to  easy  riding  are 
bestowed  too  liberally  upon  the  wheels.  Riding  qualities,  more- 
over. dei>end  upon  so  many  <»ther  factors  besides  counterbalaucing ; 
the  estimation  of  these  qualities  depends  to  such  an  extent  \\\kh\ 
the  personal  elemeut.  and  a  rational  ♦•onqmrison  of  the  two 
methods  of  counterbalancing  is  an^arently  so  simple,  that  one 
cannot  be  fully  satisHed  imle.ss  he  i.s  shown  why  tke  Davis  wheel 
is  better  than  the  wheels  now  in  general  use.    "      ;' • 

What  is  now  greatly  desired  by  all  intereste<l  in  counter- 
balancing Ls  a  demonstration  founded  on  Newton's  three  laws  of 
motion,  in  which  the  series  of  cause  and  effects  is  shown  by  logical 
stei>s  so  complete  as  to  leave  no  room  for  <juestions  between  them, 
leading  to  the  hnal  effect  on  the  engine.  l>oes  not  the  importance 
of  the  subject  warrant  Mr.  ('.  E.  Miller  in  tuking  time  to  indulge 
ill  a  technical  discussion  of  this? 

Will  Mr.  Ira  C.  Ilubbell  exjilain  -</<»/  the  .system  of  for«*e8 
which  he  desiribes  yiehls  the  "distribution  of  weights  neces,sary 
for  a   correctly  counterbalanced   wln^el"? 

llow  <'an  revolving  weights  perfecth-  balance  the  forces  of  vary- 
ing magnitude  and  dinx-tion  which  act  on  the  crank  pin  in  conse- 
quence of  the  motion  of  the  recii»rocatiug  parts? 

.  ,,  G.  F.   Stabbuck. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussions  of  the  Davis 
coimterbalance  in  recent  issues  of  The  American  Exuineeb,  and 
wish  to  refer  to  the  article  on  page  142  of  your  April  inuuber  over 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Ira  C.  Ilubbell. 

Mr.  Ilubbell  evidently  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  revolving 
weights  on  a  locomotive  driving  wheel  can  be.  as  everyone  admits, 
and  actually  are.  perfectly  balance<l.  and  that  it  is  the  overbalance, 
or  that  which  is  added  to  counterbalance  the  reciprocating  ]>arts, 
that  causes  the  blow  on  the  rail.  lie  ha.s  no  more  rijrht  to  exi>eot 
a  resultant  l)etween  one  of  his  counterbalances  of  the  Davis  system 
and  the  crank  than  he  would  have  to  expe<t  to  isolate  a  part  of  the 
tire  or  one  of  the  spokes  and  get  a  resultant  between  that  and  the 
coimterbalance.  because  all  of  these — tire,  rim.  spokes,  et«-. — are 
revolving  parts,  and  none  are  more  perfectly  balanced  than  are 
those  weights  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  "revolving  parts" 
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of  the  driver.     And  none  of  these  revolving  parta  are  instrumental 
in  causing  the  hammer  blow  of  which  Mr.  Fetters  speaks. 

To  determine  this  hammer  blow  we  must  take  the  excess  balance 
alone,  considering  all  the  rest  as  part  of  a  perfectly  balanced  wheel. 
Then  it  is  readily  seen  that  there  can  be  only  one  resultant,  and 
that  it  acts,  as  Mr.  Fetters  pointed  out,  between  the  two  weights, 
directly  opposite  the  crank,  so  that  the  same  effect  is  obtained  with 
twice  the  weight  as  with  the  single  counterbalance. 

RoBEBT  M.  Campbell. 


NEV  LCXOMOnVE  SHOPS. 


To  the  Editors : 

Will  some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  merits  of 
the  Davis  counterbalance  answer  the  following  questions  with 
reference  to  the  diagram  given?  Let  us  suppose  that  the  diagram 
reproduced  below  represents  a  driving  wheel  : 

First — Is  there  any  objection  to  the  rciolriMg  jmrtx  being  bal- 
anced with  a  weight  opposite  the  pin  as  shown  at  R  ;  as  the  re- 
volving parts  do  not  cause  the  hammer  blow  if  balancodV 

Second — Will   not   one-half   as   much    weight   at    It   balance    the 
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1)I.\GRAM    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    DBIVINCi    WHEEL. 

revolving  parts  as  it  would  take  if  weights  are  located  at  A  and  B, 
the   120°  position? 

Third — Is  the  balancing  of  the  revolving  parts  with  a  weight  at 
It  unoiechanical,  mathematically  incorrect  or  does  it  involve  a 
waste  of  material? 

F'ourth — If  the  counterbalance  weights  are  shifted  out  to  the 
180"  position  at  X  and  T,  and  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hubbell,  give 
no  hammer  blow,  is  the  wheel  balanced?  Is  any  portion  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  balanced?  Will  any  addition  or  subtraction 
of  an  equal  (juantity  of  weight  from  X  and  T  offset  the  balance? 

Fifth— If  the  120'  or  Davis  location  is  correct  and  the  weights 
are  placed  at  A  and  H.  Iiave  tliey  not  a  resultant  center  of  gravity 
which  will  fall  half  way  between  the  center  of  the  axle  and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  weight  K,  as  Mr.  Fetters  has  outlined? 

Sixth — Is  not  the  real  problem,  in  either  the  Davis  method  or 
.Mai<tpr  Mechanics'  method,  to  balance  the  reciprocating  partu 
wliich  exert  a  force  which  varies  from  nothing  as  the  piston  comes 
to  rest  at  either  end  of  the  -stroke  to  the  maximum  as  the  pin 
paases  the  top  or  bottom  quarter,  with  fixed  weights? 

Seventh — Will  fixed  weights  in  rotation  vary  themselves  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  above  problem  by  either  sj-stem? 

Kighth — Is  it  not  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  because  a  weight 
which  is  nee<led  at  K.  under  the  one  method,  causes  a  hammer  blow 
and  that  because  two  weights  placed  at  X  and  T  cause  no  hammer 
blow  under  the  other  method,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  that 
weights  i>lace<l  midway  between  these  p(»ints  would  both  balance 
the  reciprocating  parts  and  do  away  with  the  hammer  blow  (re- 
membering the  increase  in  size  needed  in  the  Davis  location  in  order 
to  get  a  re.sultant  equal  to  a  weight  at  R,  if  the  same  proportion  of 
reciprocating  parts  are  to  be  used)  ? 

Ninth — Ls  the  "phenomenon"  that  a  wheel  can  be  balanced  with 
weights  120'  ajtart  any  greater  discovery  than  that  a  fly-wheel 
can  be  built  correctly  with  the  spokes  120"  apart — which  is  not  a 
new  discovery? 

Tenth — Are  there  not  some  Davis  balances  so  arranged  that  a 
portion  of  the  weight  comes  in  the  180°  field  on  the  pin  side  of  the 
tckci'l.  so  that  the  edires  of  the  counterbalance  come  about  as  the 
line  S  E  S.  to  the  pin?     Is  this  either  mathematical  or  mechanical? 

X.  Y.  Z. 


Reading,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 


(For  previous  article  see  page  156.) 


THE   POWEB    plant. 


The  growing  importance  of  the  part  that  the  central  power 
plant  and  the  electrical  method  of  distribution  of  power  are 
playing  in  modern  railroad  repair  shop  installations  is  striking- 
ly emphasized  by  the  thorough  and  careful  design  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  installation  of  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  the  power  plant  for  the  Reading  shops.  The  plant 
that  has  been  installed  there  is  undoubtedly  the  most  com- 
plete and  well-equipped  power  plant  that  has  ever  been  built 
for  use  in  connection  with  railroad  repair  shop  work.  It  is 
designed  for  a  large  ultimate  capacity,  and  is  intended  to 
supply  current  for  all  classes  of  service — power  and  lighting, 
both  arc  and  incandescent — to  all  of  the  departments  of  the 
railroad  located  at  Reading.  Besides  supplying  power  and 
lighting  for  all  departments  of  the  locomotive  repair  shop, 
current  will  also  be  furnished  to  the  car  repair  shops,  which 
are  located  adjoining;  to  the  depot  buildings,  roundhouses, 
freight  yards;  to  a  storehouse  and  to  a  repair  plant  within 
the  city,  and  to  a  pumping  station  some  distance  outside  of 
the  city.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the 
constancy  of  the  service  furnished  by  this  plant,  but  the  pro- 
visions made  to  prevent  breakdowns  are  very  elaborate  and 
are  not  to  be  excelled  in  the  very  best  modern  power  plant 
practice. 

The  power  house  is  a  substantial  steel  and  brick  building, 
175  ft.  long  and  112  ft.  wide  inside,  and  with  a  clear  vertical 
space  inside  of  35  ft.  under  the  roof  trusses.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  a  division  wall,  one  the  boiler  room  (50  ft. 
wide)  on  the  east  side  and  the  engine  room  (62  ft.  wide)  on 
the  west,  the  engine  room  having  an  8  ft.  8  in.  basement  in 
which  all  the  steam  and  exhaust  piping  for  the  engines  is 
carried.  The  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  in  the  plant 
is  indicated  in  the  floor  plan  drawing  on  the  opposite  page, 
together  with  which  is  presented  a  cross  section  of  the  build- 
ing. Two  external  views  of  the  power  house  were  presented  on 
page  14  of  our  January  (1903)  issue,  one  from  the  west  side 
and  the  other  from  the  boiler-room  side,  showing  the  separate 
building  for  handling  the  ashes. 

An  important  feature  of  the  power  plant  building  Is  the  tile 
roof,  providing  the  advantage  of  freedom  from  dripping 
moisture,  inherent  with  all  iron  roofs  in  cold  weather;  also  it 
is  absolutely  fireproof,  there  being  no  wood  used.  The  roof  is 
built  up  of  hollow  book  tiles  laid  upon  inverted  T  bars  resting 
as  purlins,  upon  the  steel  roof  frame,  and  th-e  whole  is  covered 
with  slag  cement.  In  fact,  the  entire  building  is  equally  as 
fireproof,  no  wood  being  used  in  any  part  of  it  except  for  doors 
and  window  casings. 

The  engine  room  is  served  by  a  10-ton  hand  crane,  all  the 
steam  piping  being  carried  below  the  engine  room  floor  to  give 
free  head-room.  The  crane  was  used  very  successfully  from 
the  completion  of  the  building  for  installing  all  of  the  ma- 
chinery. The  lower  portion  of  the  engine  room  walls  were 
laid  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  above  the  floor  with  white  tile-faced 
brick;  this  is  found  to  very  materially  brighten  up  the  room, 
reflecting  light  upon  the  machinery,  as  well  as  also  to  present 
a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  ventilator  windows  in  the 
lantern  upon  the  roof  are  opened  and  closed  by  hand  control 
from  the  floor  through  chain  and  sprocket  connections — a  very 
convenient  and  quick  method  in  case  of  a  sudden  storm. 

The  boiler  room  contains  8  Wickes  vertical  water  tube  boilers, 
set  in  batteries  of  two  each,  as  indicated  in  the  floor  plan. 
Each  boiler  is  of  250-h.  p.  (heating  surface  =  5,112  sq.  ft) 
capacity  at  the  working  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  sq.  In.,  making 
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a  total  plant  capacity  of  2,000-h.  p.  The  boilers  are  fired  by  tho 
well-known  Roney  rocking-grate  stokers,  which  were  furnished 
by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  Each  boiler  has  an 
effective  grate  area  of  62  V^  sq.  ft. 

The  stokers  are  operated  by  two  small  Westinghouse  en- 
gines, the  drives  being  so  arranged  that  each  engine  operates 
only  four  stokers.  Extension  couplings  are  provided  for  the 
drive  shafts,  however,  so  that  in  case  of  shut-down  at  either 
engine  the  other  can  be  arranged  to  drive  all  the  stokers,  for 
which  either  engine  has  sufficient  capacity.  Steam  engine 
drives  were  preferred  to  electric  motors  for  convenience  in 
starting.  Draft  is  furnished  both  by  a  chimney  and  by  a  fan 
on  the  forced-draft  system,  the  requirements  calling  for  both 
an  air  pressure   below  the  grate  and  an   exhaust  above. 

Natural  draft  is  furnished  by  a  very  pretty  brick  stack,  12'i 
ft.  high,  with-  an  inside  diameter  of  10  ft.  This  stack  was 
built  to  special  design  by  the  Alphons  Custodis  Chimney  Con 
struct  ion  Company.  New  York.  The  connection  between  the 
boilers  and  the  chimney  is  had  through  an  8V^  ft.  by  9'...  ft. 
underground  smoke  flue  located  at  the  rear  of  the  boilers,  as 
shown  in  the  cross-section  view  of  the  power  house.  The 
undergrate  forced  draft  is  furnished  by  a  10-ft.  blower  fan, 
located  at  the  north  end  of  the  boiler  room  and  delivering 
through  the  underground  air  flue  shown  in  front  of  the  boilers. 


VIEW    IN    FIUK    K(X).M,    8HOW1XU   THE   Wlt'KES    VEKTItAL    UUII.EKS    AND 
THE    CO.VL    CIUTE.S    LE.VUINU    FROM    THE    ELEVATED    COAL 
Ur.NKEKS     TO     THE     STOKERS. 

Dampers  are  provided  at  each  boiler  to  regulate  the  air  pres- 
sure, as  well  as  to  regulate  the  effect  of  the  natural  draft. 

The  reason  that  both  natural  exhaust  draft  and  forced  draft 
are  used  is  that  both  were  required  with  the  stoker  as  in- 
stalled in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  working  efficiency  of 
10.5  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible.  The 
specifications  call  for  an  exhaust  suction  above  the  grate 
which  would  produce  a  %-\n.  difference  of  level  in  a  U-tube, 
and  a  forced  draft  pressure  below  the  grate  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  difference  of  level  of  1  in.  in  a  U-tub«.      In  a  test 


that  was  made  shortly  after  the  boilers  were  placed  int(- 
service,  a  performance  was  shown  of  10.6  lbs.  of  water  evapor 
ated  per  pound  of  combustible  with  the  regular  coal,  showing 
under  analysis  19.6  per  cent,  of  refuse  and  2.14  per  cent,  oi 
moisture,  and  with  an  exhaust  draft  above  the  grate  of  7-32  in. 
(U-tube)  and  a  forced  draft  below  of  9-32-in-  (U-tube),  the 
steam  pressure  averaging  only  140  lbs.  and  the  boilers  work 
ing  under  only  an  87.4  per  cent,  rating. 
Coal  is  stored  in  a  series  of  elevated  hopper  bins,  of  300 


VIEW     IN     IM>il.KK    K(M».\1,    .SH«)\V1.\(;     THE    VEKTU'AI,    IMHI.KK.S     AM)    Till. 

RELATIVE  LIX.ATIOXS  OF  THE  TWO   16-IN.   STEAM   HEADI2S. 

tons  capacity,  located  above  the  fire  room,  from  which  it  is 
delivered  direct  to  the  stokers  by  chutes,  as  shown  in  the 
cross  section  and  also  in  the  view  of  the  boilers.  The  bins 
are  of  built-up  steel  construction  and  are  supported  partially 
from  the  side  wall  and  partially  from  the  roof  trusses,  which 
are  extra  heavy;  this  frees  the  fire  room  of  obstructions.  The 
coal  is  delivered  into  the  bins  by  a  conveyor  system  of  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  hour,  which  carries  it  from  the  re- 
ceiving pit  under  the  track  at  the  east  side  of  the  building  and 
distributes  it,  in  connection  with  a  scraper  conveyor  above  the 
pockets,  into  any  desired  bin.  The  coil  used  is  a  buckwheat 
grade,  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  ash  conveyor  system  is  entirely  separate  from  that  for 
the  coal;  it  consists  of  a  scraper  line  leading  through  the  ash 
tunnel  under  the  ash-dumping  portions  of  the  grates,  and 
delivers  underground  into  the  separate  ash  storage  building 
outside  of  the  boiler  room.  In  this  ash  building  another  ele- 
vator conveyor  raises  the  ashes  up  into  bins,  from  whidi 
they  are  dumped  into  cars  for  removal.  The  ash  storage  build 
ing  involves  an  interesting  construction;  the  bin  fioor  slant.s 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  toward  the  dumping,  or  track 
side,  and  is  lined  with  1-in.  glass  plate,  ihis  produces  an 
absolutely  non-corrosive  surface,  upon  which  the  ashes  slide 
with  the  utmost  freedom. 

The  piping  systems  are  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  ami 
best  arranged  of  any  to  be  found  in  power  plant  practice. 
Two  illustrations  of  the  same  are  presented  herewith  to 
indicate  the  method  of  swing  suspension  of  the  steam  header- 
to  allow  for  all  conditions  of  expansion  and  also  to  show  the 
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rtial  duplicate  arrangement  of  connections.     Expansion  is 

II  cared  for,  being  taken  care  of  by  the  swing  suspension 

d  long-radius  bends  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  power  tunnel, 

•If re  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  slip  joints.     Duplication 

almost    wholly    provided    for    by    the    two    steam    headers 

larked  H  and  h  in  the  cross  section),  each  of  which  headers 

,  of  three-quarters  the  size  that  would  have  been  required  if 

single  header  had  been  used,  thus  ensuring  ample  receiver 

pacity.    There  are  three  14-in.  pipe  connections  between  the 

0  headers  to  permit  cutting  around   any   leak  or  disabled 

rtion.     Another  valuable  feature  of  the  piping  connections 


GERMAN    LOCOMOTIVE    TESTS. 


MKW  OF   STEAM    PIPIXU     SHOWING    SWING    METHOD  OF   SUSPENSION 

AND    ARRANGEMENT    OF    LONG    BADIL'S    BENDS    TO    MAKE 

CONNECTIONS  ON   UPPER  SIDES  OF  HEADERS. 

!s  that  all  leads  from  either  header  are  taken  from  the  top,  so 
aat  no  condensation  is  liable  to  be  entrained  but  will  tend 
'0  pocket  in  the  header  from  which  it  is  regularly  drained. 

The  piping  is  an  excellent  example  of  steamfitting  work,  hav- 
■  iig  been  installed  by  the  Best  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
■jurg,  Pa.  By-passes  are  included  on  all  steam  valves  above  S 
ins.  in  diameter.  The  live  steam  system  is  carefully  ar- 
ranged to  avoid  interruptions  of  service.  Each  boiler  feeds 
:i'om  its  steam  drum  directly  into  the  upper  16-in.  header,  H. 
'ind  the  upper  header  delivers  steam  to  the  lower  16-in.  header 
'i.  through  either  one,  or  all,  of  three  14-in.  connections  with 
'>ng-radius  bends.  The  pumps,  the  engines  and  the  air  com- 
iTessor  take  steam  from  the  lower  header  through  5  and  8-in. 
I'ipes  as  required.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  installation 
•vas  the  assumption  of  a  cost  of  the  entire  piping  at  $10  per 
'oiler  horse-power  in  the  preliminary  estimate — this  figure 
.'loved  to  be  very  close,  tending,  however,  a  trifle  low. 

The  boilers  are  fed  by  Janesville  boiler-feed  pumps,  and  are 

••rotected    from    high    and    low    water    by    Reliance    whistle 

'iarms.     The  feed  water   is  heated  by  a  Cochrane   2,000-h.p. 

'Pen  exhaust  steam  heater,  through  which   all   the  exhaust 

•  team  passes  on  "«  way  to  shop  heating  or  to  the  atmosphere. 


BY   LAWFOBD    H.    FRY. 


In  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  German  Engineers 
(Zeitschrift  der  Vereines  Deutscher  Ingenieure)  for  Novem- 
ber 22,  1902,  Herr  von  Borries  reports  a  most  interesting  series 
ot  tests  made  on  the  Prussian  State  Railway  with  the  latest 
superheater  engines  and  four-cylinder  balanced  compounds. 
Translated  extracts  from  this  report  appear  on  page  195  of 
this  issue  and  will  be  found  interesting  in  more  than  one 
direction.  Not  only  the  figures  obtained,  but  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  results  are  presented,  deserve  attention. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  determining  the  horse-power  devel- 
oped by  the  locomotives,  the  resistance  of  the  locomotive  and 
tender,  and  the  resistance  of  the  train  are  calculated  sepa- 
rately by  independent  formulae  and  then  added  together  to 
obtain  the  total  tractive  power  required.  This  appears  to  be 
a  most  logical  procedure  and  it  Is  interesting  to  compare  the 
results  thus  obtained  with  those  obtained  by  the  method 
usually  employed  in  this  country.  The  figures  below  show^ 
the  results  of  comparing  the  Barbier  formulae,  which  Herr  von 
Borries  uses,  with  those  of  Engineering  News  and  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  which  find  general  acceptance  here. 
The  formulae,  R  being  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  (2,000 
lbs.)  and  V  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  are  as  follows: 

"■;v,.---.-:                                       V 
Engineering  2V^eio».  ...,.•.%,*...*.,....  R  =  2  H 

oV  V-:  >;.•-.■■■  4 

V  « 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works R  =  3H 

^    '.-■'. ^--■.  6 


Barbier  (Locomotive  and  Tender) R  ^  7.6  -f  4.6  V 


Barbier  (Train)  ..»^.j 


.  Jl  =  3.2  +  1.55  V- 


V  +  20 

1000 

V  +  31 


1000 


The  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  for  various  speeds   which 
are  given  by  these  formulae  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Resistance  In  Pounds  per  Ton. 


Speed  In  Miles  per  Hour. 
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4.67 

8.98 

a.84 

.-♦.  .    7.00 

6.33 

11.28 

4.78 

.i..    9.50 

8.00 

14.35 

6.03 

•>..  12.00 

9.67 

18.61 

7.60 

....14.50 

11.33 

23.70 

9.48 

... .17.00 

13.00 

29.65 

11.66 

19.50 

14.67 

36.58 

14.16 

22.00 

17.33 

44.40 

16.96 

24.50 

18.00 

53.14 

20.O8 

....27.00 

19.67 

62.80 

23.50 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  German  locomotive  re- 
sistances are  very  considerably  higher  than  the  American  fig- 
ures, yet  the  car  resistances  are  lower  at  all  speeds  below  80 
miles  per  hour,  above  which  speeds  the  application  of  the 
formulae  is  somewhat  problematical.  Presumably  the  German 
figures  are  intended  to  give  the  indicated  tractive  power  re- 
quired— that  is,  the  tractive  power  which  must  be  developed 
in  the  cylinders  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  machinery 
of  the  engine  in  addition  to  the  rolling  resistance,  while  the 
American  formulae  are  intended  to  give  the  required  available 
tractive  power— that  is,  the  tractive  power  required  at  the 
rails  to  move  the  train  exclusive  of  the  power  required  to 
move  the  locomotive  and  machinery. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  the  limit  which  Herr  von 
Borries  sets  for  the  rates  of  evaporation  and  combustion, 
which  are: 

Maximum  evaporation— 14.5  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

Maximum  combustion— 97  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of 
grate  area  per  hour. 

If  these  figures  are  compared  with  Professor  Goss's  tests  of 
the  Purdue  locomotive  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  maximum 
evaporation  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  in  the  Purdue  boiler  was  carried  to  about  180 
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a  f«»r;il  |>ljiii(  .;i|(;iri(y  i»r  L'.fMHi  li.  rt.    Tile  lM)il«rsaic  lii«(l  hy  th-' 
vmII  Know  II   Koiiiy  ni<Kiiii;  i;i:i(t>  sinkers,  wliirli   wcic  t'liniislii'il 
I'.v    Wr.stiiiulioiisc.   Cliiiit  h.    Ken-   At    ('••       Ku<  li    lioiirr    lias   an 
■»'IJi't'|i;vr  ^faJ««;art'at»r •;:!•;;  s«|.  rt.  •■■•'■  •'■.:/-J-   ■    ■.^■.,•^■^'■/'■'•!">.-:^■^ 
^     The  .stoKrrs  nrt'  op'Taini    hy    two   small    Wfsl iimlumsi-   mi 
Silit's.  (hi«  ifrtATS  iM'iuK  so  ai  i  aiit;(il   ili.il   i;i(  Ii  <"iiKiii.'  opnalcs 
tmly  ^niir  .stiilicrs.      Kxlrusidii   (  (Hipliii,i-,s  an-   |>nt\  idftl   lor   tin 
-UrjV.i'i  Kliuns,   lu>wi'V«;r.  s«» 'tliat    in   .asc  «ir  shut  tlovvii   at    titlicr 
viii^iHv'  rlwVollMfr  «-«iii   l>.'  ;m  l•:lll.^.•ll   to  drivv  «||  tlir  stoKcrs,   lor. 
wlih  li    ••iih<«r    fui;ini'    li;is    siiHn  iiiii     iiijcnily.       Sicjiiii    <ii;;iin' 
lirix.fs    wcrr    |ii.-i>r(.M"r<'il    to    clcfi  rii-    inolors    Idr    roiiv  fiiiriK')'    in 
Siftrtiili;,     iVi'siff   is  I'liriiislic.l   holii   l.y  a  <liimin>y  aii<l   iiy  a  Ian 
i>ii   Ifif  i'ttnotUlrali  sysh-iii,   IIh'   ni|iiiifnnn(s  i  alliii.i;   lor   hotli 
an   air   infssiiri'   Iwiow   tfn-   i^ratc   an.!   an    txliansi    ahovi-. 

Nainrai  tLrafi    is  riiinisinil  Ity  a  v«'r>    pifity  l>ri<  U  staiK.   11'. 
It:,  hiKh,;-willi-  an    insidiv  i|iain«'(<'i'   ol'    jo    n.       Tliis   stack    wa- 
bwfhCT»>  sp«yial  lU'sijiM   !>>'  iUt'  Alplnuis  CiishMJis  ('liiiiin<y   Cdii 
strn.tion   t'lnnpany.   Nt'w    York.     Tlir  <-onii<<it  ion    Itctwmi    ili< 
Itoilrrs  and   tin-  ctiiniiir.N    is  li:id   thriMi.uli  an  .s"._.   ii.  hy  ;t"..   n 
nn.tor.^i«>iiiKl  .siiitiUr  Jhn'  kHatrii  at    thi»  n-ar  «>!"  the  hoiifis.  as 
.  Kh»i>vn  .  iii'.tfu'  rr*^*'»*\*'fvii«^^^^^  <d"    I  he    power    liniise.      'I'lie 

»irnlor^iutiv  |\»r«ivi  ♦inin  is  i'nrnislnil  hy  a  mn,  hlower  Ian. 
.Unati'd  at  tilt'  mnflu  riU\  of  tin-  hoiler  room  and  dt  liverinK 
jhitMi^li  tile  iind<'ii;rontid  air  line  shown  in  Ironl  of  the  IioiJers 


■  \ii:>v-|>;.i.nu;  uvx»A«.  ?*H«rtviM,  iiii    \\  u  Kt>  \kkiu  \i    uoiiius  a.\i> 

TH»:,'rOAi.  «  111  iK.s   l.^•.\v»l^«;    ii;<'\i    iin    iii\\rni  idai.    .    .. , 
^■'  '  ''^v; >•  V';-.';:.      «i  >K»;;»':*  ;;r*.»:  iiii^    ^iomus.  ..:.'?'  /■'^'. 

hampers  ;n».v]>Ti:o'viUi>d  at  oaeii  hoiI*''r  to  rotinlate  tho  air  pres- 

■  \SiPt'.  a?;  wt'U  a!<  to  rt'iruJato  tho  otfeet  ot  the  iiatnra!  draft. 
;;.Tho  rt^aspii. that  hoth  natural  oxhuust  draft  and  fonod  draft 
lirtV.  tised.  is  ihUt  both   \v*MV  roqiiiivd    with    iho   stokor  as   in- 

•  M:iH«>^d  in  ordor  t<i, obtain  tlio  desired  working  ottiiitMuy  of 
!••,;"»  Ibti.  of  Nvater  «'vap«vrated  iier  pound  of  ( oiubustihlo.  Tlf 
spiHilluatlons   eall    for   an    t'xhatist    sutiion    above    the   grai«^ 

rvvhirh  w'oii?«t  iu'oihlVe.  a  ;*s-i«i    ditlVivme  of  level   in  a   l' tube. 

viiiid  a  toned  draft  pressure  below  the  .urate  suflieient  to  pro- 
t|iu«e.  a  *lifferenye  t>f  .1^^^^  ^  U-lul>«.      in  a  test 


that     was    made    shortly    after    the    boilers    were    placed    inUv 
serviee.  a  perforiiianee  was  shown  of  lu.i;  lbs.  of  water  evapoi 
atetl   per  pound  of  eomhustihle  with   the  rej;nlar  eoal,  showiuij 
under  analysis    llt.C   per  eeni.   of   refuse  and   L'.l  1   per  cent.  <>i, 
moisture,  and  with  an  exjiausi  draft  above  liie  i;rate  of  7-^12  iu 
trtiibei    and   a    forced   draft    below   of   It.lL'in     (I'Lube).  Hb 
steam  pressure  avet;miuK  only   ibi  Ib^.  ami  IJie  lioilers  work 
iiiK  undi-r  only  an  ST. I  percent,  latinj;.  '-./%- 

.  ..sCoal    is   stored    in    a   series   of   I'levaled    hopper   i)ins,   of   ;!«|(> 


\  II  w    i\    i:oii  I  i;   i;')()\i.   siiowim.    iiii.   vimuvi,  nonius    wn    iin 
Ki.i..vti\i;  uJv.vrioA.s  m-   iut  two  iU-is.  iviiiAM  iiladeks. 

Ions   lapaciiy.    huaU'iJ   aliove   the   tii'e   room,    frcun    which    if   is. 
delivt  red    diro  t    to    the    stokers    iiy    chutes,    as   shown    in    th«' 
iross  section  and  also  in  the  view   of  tlie  boilers.     The  bin.'^ 
are  o(  Imili  lip  .su-el   con.strnction   and   are  .supported   partiallv 
from  the  sid;'  wall  and  i)artiall.v  from  the  roof  trusses,  which: 
are  e\ira  licavy:   this  frees  the  tire  room  of  obstructions.    Tlw- 
toal    is    (h'livered    into   the    i)ins    l»y    a   conveyor   syj^tem   of  a 
capacity   of   luti  ttuis   per   hour,  which   carries   it   from  th«'  re- 
ceivin.u  pit  iimier  the  ira<k  at  the  east  side  of  tin   building  awl;; 
distributes  ii.  in  (onneiiiou  wiiii  a  s<iaper  conveyor  above  ilH> 
pockets,   into  any  desired   bin.     The  coiM   used   is  a   buekwhesit 
.uiade.  containin.i;  about  ->>  per  c»Mit.  of  ash. 

The  ash  (  oiiveyor  system   is  entirely  separate  from  thai   toi"^^^ 
the  (oal:   it  consists  of  a  scraper  iiiU'  ieadiu;;  ihroiii^h  tlH>  ash. 
tunnel    under    the   ash  dumping    portions   of    the    grates,   aiui 
delivers   uinlerground    into   the   sejiarate   ash    storage   buibUn>: 
outside  of  the  boiler  room.      In  this  ash   building  another  tde 
v.  vator    conveyor    rais«>s    the    aslies    up    inio    bins,    from    which 
vj  they  are  dumped  into  i  ars  for  removal.     The  ash  storage  build- 
ing  involves  an   interesting  construction;    the  bin   floor  slaut.'- 
at  an  angle  of  about  4."»  degrees  toward  the  dumping,  or  track 
side,   and    is   lined   with    1-in.   gla.'^s   plate,      jhis   prochieej?  an 
absolutely   iion  « oirosive  surface.   uj)oii   which   the  ashes  sli'.U' 
with  the  utmost  freedom. 

The  piping  systems  are  undoubtedly  I  he  most  complete  ami 
best  arranged  of  any  to  be  found  in  power  plant  practicf.- 
Two  illiistiaiicuis  of  :.<fee  '  same  are  presented  herewith  l^'- 
inilicate  the  method  of  swing  suspension  of  the  steam  headei'-" 
to  allow  for  all  conditions  of  expansion  and  also  to  show  J.h<!^ 


■:   ^.^.>-.'".f    ^>,>^'-.-  •-:,'.$••  \ 
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•:fi;il   <liiph<a(c  arr!iiiK«'»n'nt  of  ronneitioii.'^.     Kx|iaiisi(m   is-" 
,"ii.«su'<'t|   lor.  In'iiij;  lakcii  can-  of  l>y   Uio  Hwing  misponsioii ; 
V} 'U)riK  I'Julin.s  luiids  in  nil  lascs,  ix<  cpt   in  flic  power  tuiinol;  < 
:rr>»v  it  was  loiiinl   iK-rcssaiy  lo  use  .slip  joints.      Duplication,-; 
.ahiiosl     wholly    provided    lor    l>y    llio    iVo    steam    lioadors  ;■ 
■•uirUed  II  and  li  in  Hie  cross  section  I.  «>acli  of  which  hcatlers 
.'ef  three  tpiarters  the  size  that  would  liave  Iieon  roqiiircd  if 
in^l<>  h<'ader  had   heeii   iis(>il.  ilius  ensuriuK  aniph^  receiver 
.icily.     There  aie  three  1  l-iii.  pipe  connections  hetwcen  tho 
-tV iicaders   to   perjuil    (iiltini;  around    any    leaU    or   disahleil 
lion,     Another  valualde  reature.of. the  piping  connections 


GERMAN     LOCOMOTIVE    TESTS. 


BY  i..\WHmi>  ji,  "^t^ 


o,;i1K\V  or  STK.V.M    ril'I.NCi     .s^UoWlNt;   .^^WlM;    .Minilor*  OF  .srsi'K.NSUK'S 

C.^;:  :  ';\    AMI    .xiarvNCiKMKNTJOJ*   IjW>r<;    RAintK    I!i;m>s    ro    makk;    ;'V.. 
••'•^■f;  :'•'■.;.;,    ««»NMCt"rio\s  on  rn'i:i{  suns  or  iir.\iM;i;s.      v-;;  :%.-^  :  :"f 

iliat  all  leads  from  either  lu^ader  are  taken  from  the  top,  so 
.  ..  .;iiat  no  joiidensauou  is  liahle  to  he  entrained  hul  will  tend 
■■;.;.."  1"*''<<  >  ill  'li*'  header  from  whicli  it  is  rej;ularly  drained. 

"riie  pipin.t;  is  an  excellent  example  of  steamfiuing  work,  hav- 

■  \ii  heen  installed  hy  the  Jlest  Mannfat-tnriug  Company,  Pitts- 

J;      ;'«■«,  Fa.     By-imsses  are  inelnded  on  all  sleani  valves  alxjve  S 

..v'/ImV.    in    diameter.      Th<'    live    steam    system    is    carefully    ar- 

•:  V    "iS<'d  to  avoid   interruptions  of  servi(  e.     Kach    boiler   feods 

".■•Horn  its  steam  «irum  directly  into  the  upper  lt»-in.  header,  H 

•■'Cud  the  upper  lieader  delivers  steant  to  the  lower  If.-in.  headei 

'lirouf;h   either  one,  or  all.  of  thrc^   14-in.  coiine«tions  with 

::«:-radius  bends.     The  pumps,  the  engines  and  the  air  com- 

'  ssor  take  steam  from  the  lower  header  through  .">  and  8-in. 

.'         pes  as  recpiired.     .An  interesting  feature  of  the  installation 

.,  .  v'»«  the  assumption  of  a  cost  of  the  entire  piping  at  $10  por 

■•  -;:;:.ijpi-    horse-power    in    the    preliminary    estimate — this    figure 

.■.•k;-.''*'^<'d  to  be  very  close,  tending.  Iiowever.  a  trifle  low.         •       '. 

.'■"'•.v'  Tile  boilers  are  fed  by  Janesville  boiler-feed  pumjis.  and  arc 

olt^cXed    fi-om    high    and    low    water    by    Reliant  e    wliistle 

.:.'Urnis;     The   feed   water   is   iieate<l    by   a   Cochrane    li.oiMi-h.i). 

•.'-. -.'Pen   exhatist    steam   heater,   througli    wliich    all    the   exhaust 

X-i^'^'ani  passes  on  »*«  way  to  shop  heating  or  to  the  atpiosphere. 


■/Hh  Uu'  Journal  of  the  Assoiiation  of  (Jerman  Kngin<»<*rs 
{/.ritschrifl  th'r  Virritics  Ihutsrhrr  linjcitifrtr')  for  Novein- 
iH-r  1*1',  r.Mtii.  Herr  von  IJorries  reports  a  most  interesting  series 
ol  test><  made  on  the  I'lussian  State  Hallway  with  tlie  laiesi 
superheater  engines  and  four-i-ylin<ler  balanced  i-oin{M)un<ls. 
Translated  exirai-t.s  from  Hiis  ri'port  appear  on  page  1*»ri  of" 
this  issue  and  will  In-  found  interesting  in  nior<'  than  one 
dire<tion.  Not  only  the  tigures  obtained,  but  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  results  are  presented,  deserve  atteiilioii. 
It  will  i)e  seeii  that,  in  determining  the  horse  iMiwer  U't'vH^ 
o|K'd  by  tht'  locomotives,  the  resistance  of  th(>  lo<  oinotive  and 
tender,  and  the  resistance  of  the  train  are  calculate<i  sejta- 
rately  hy  independent  formulae  and  then  added  together  to 
obtain  the  total  tractive  power  required.  This  appears  to  be 
a  most  logical  pro«edure  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
results  thus  obtained  with  those  obtained  by  the  method 
usually  employed  in  this  country.  The  figures  below  show 
the  results  of  comparing  the  Harbier  formuhe,  wliich  Herr  von 
Worries  uses,  with  those  of  lUujutft'riny  'Sens  and  of  the  liald-. 
win  Locomotive  Works,  which  find  general  ai  ( ejitan**'  here, 
'i'he  formula',  H  being  the  resistance  in  pouiids  i>er  ton  (2,lJ<l<J 
lbs.)  and  V  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  are  as  follow:s:  ; -■' •'  " 


Finfiinccrhifi  'Ketcft . . . .; .  ;v. . 
lialdwin  Locomotive  Works 


—  *>  X  _ 

I   •   •  •    •>-•■•     m\     f^^  ''^''  ''^"'  ^^^  » 


iiarbier  (Locomotive  and  TeuderJ ;!;-.!  ^RsSSii*^ -f  *.€  V 


V  -f-  2<V 


Harbier  ([Train) 


.'-■.-i-i -..*;;'.,-.-«"::$: SJl  +  1.S5  V 


1000 


1000 


The  resistance  in   pounds   per  ton   for   various  speeils   which 
are  given  by  these  formula?  are  shown  iu  the  following  table: 


Reststance  in  Pounds  per  Timi: 


F>H«'<>il  ill  Milfs  prirllnur. 
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It'  Will  be  observed  that  while  the  German  loromotfve  re^ 
sistantes  are  very  consi<lerably  higuer  than  the  American  lig- 
nreSi  yet  the  car  resistances  are  lower  at  all  speeds  below  so 
miles  per  hour,  above  which  speeds  the  application  of  the 
formula^  is  somewhat  problematical.  Presumably  the  Cerman 
figures  are  intended  to  giv.-  the  in<Iuate<l  tractive  power  re- 
quired— that  is,  the  tractive  power  which  must  be  develofied 
In  the  cylinders  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  machinery 
of  the  engine  in  addition  to  the  rolling  resistance,  while  the 
American  formula'  are  intended  to  give  the  required  arailalih' 
tractive  power — that  is,  the  tractive  power  required  at  the 
rails  to  move  the  train  exclusive  of  the  power  required  lo 
move  the  locomotive  and   machinery.  .    ,     _  .. 

Another  noteworthy  point  Is  the  limit  which  Herr  voii 
Borries  sets  for  the  rates  of  evaporation  and  coml»ustJou, 
which  are:::iV->:  'v;-,  V    C' ■■;••'•'• --.^-v/.^^^  "C  :-7.A-   ■"^':- / '■ 

Maximum  evaporation— 14. r.lbs!.  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

Maximum  combustion— 97  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot.^t. 
grate  area  per  hour.  :  v^-' :^-='-^  "^  /.=  f  f'>,  ■?  -  "  =   -^1:^ "%  .■:)'^ 

If  these  figures  are  (om pared  with  Professor  Goss's  tests  of 
the  Purdue  locomotive  it  will  l)e  seen  that  while  the  maximum 
evaporation  is  about  the  same  in  botli  cases,  tlie  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  in  the  Purdue  boiler  was  carried  to  about  ISO 
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lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  or  nearly  double  the 
amount  which  Herr  von  Borries  takes  as  the  maximum  rate 
for  the  German  engines.  Of  course,  the  more  rapid  Ameri- 
can combustion  corresponds  to  a  higher  smoke-box  vacuum 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal. 


OIL    FUEL    TESTS    ON    LOCOMOTIVES. 


NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


COLLINWOOD,  OHIO. 


LAKE  SHORE  &   MICHIGAN   SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 


VIIL 


UOSTUN    &    MAINE   RAILKOAI). 


Descriptions  of  the  application  of  oil  fuel  to  pushing  loco- 
motives used  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
were  published  in  this  journal  in  June,  1902,  page  185;  August, 
page  233,  and  September,  page  273. 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  seturing  satisfactory  data 
in  tests  at  the  tunnel,  where  trains  are  usually  handled  by  two 
locomotives,  one  burning  coal  and  the  other  oil,  the  tests  for 
comparative  consumption  of  coal  and  oil  were  made  on  the 
western  section  of  the  Fitchburg  division,  between  September 
17  and  November  29  of  last  year.  The  oil  burner  made  38 
trips  between  Mechanicville  and  East  Deerfield,  85  miles,  and 
the  coal  burner  made  23  trips  with  the  same  trains  and  sched- 
ules. At  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  oil  was  more  expen- 
sive than  coal  and  its  use  will  probably  not  be  extended  be- 
yond the  present  special  service  at  the  tunnel.  The  locomo- 
tives were  exactly  alike,  except  as  to  the  arrangements  for 
burning  oil  or  coal,  and  have  the  following  dimensions: 

Type,  2 — 8 — 0;  simple  engines,  cylinders,  20x24  ins.; 
driving  wheels,  57  ins.;  weight  on  drivers,  121,000  lbs.;  total 
weight,  141,000  lbs.;  weight  of  tender,  80,000  lbs.;  total  weight 
of  locomotive  and  tender,  221,000  lbs.;  firebox,  ti'i  x  102  ins.; 
tubes,  length  11  ft.  (J  ins.,  diameter  2  Ins.,  number  285;  boiler 
diameter,  64  ins.;  total  heating  surface,  1,856  sq.  ft.;  grate 
area,  29.6  sq.  ft.;  steam  pressure,  200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
'Ihe  diameter  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  was  4'/i  ins.  with  coal 
and  4-'4   ins.  with  oil. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  large  number  of  trips 
with  each  engine.  This  was  an  important  test,  from  which 
the  future  policy  of  this  road  with  respect  to  oil  fuel  was 
determined.  It  was  therefore  carefully  conducted.  Train 
No.  298  is  scheduled  between  Mechanicville  and  East  Deer- 
field,  85  miles,  at  28  miles  per  hour  with  no  stops.  Train  No. 
207  is  scheduled  between  the  same  stations  in  the  opposite 
direction  at  13  miles  per  hour,  rui-ning  time,  with  one  stop, 
this  being  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy  grade.  The  tunnel  was 
included  in  both  cases  and  the  results  were  not  complicated  by 
the  use  of  helpers  through  the  tunnel.  Mr.  Henry  Bartlett, 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  has  kindly  supplied  this  in- 
formation and  has  included  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  oil 
and  fuel  with  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  tests. 

COMPARIHON   OK  OIL  AND   COAI.    FIKF,. 

Boston   &    Maine   Railroad. 

Oil.  Coal. 

Engine  numbers ,■..>..,'..  1068  1074 

Train    numbers . '.  .  .  207.298  207.298 

Trips     38  2.3 

Cars    hauled     1,079  626 

Average   cars   hauled   per  trip 28.. 39  27.22 

Tons   hauled    30.481  17.982 

Average  tons  hauled  per  trip 802.1.3  781.83 

Engine    miles    3.230  1 955 

Average  engine  miles  per  trip 85  85 

Car    miles 91.715  53.210 

Average  car   milt's   per   trip.'...,......  2.413.55  2,313.48 

Ton    miles    ,► ...  ^J^ .  2  590.885  1,528,470 

Merage  ton  miles  per  trip.  ......  ...  08,181.18  66.455.22 

Oallons   oil    consumed     .33.700  

Average  gallons  oil  consumed  per  trip  886.84  

Pounds    consumed    CCO  164  295.075 

Average  pounds   consumed   per  trip...  6.846.42  12,829.35 
.Average   pounds   consumed    per  engine 

mile     80.55  1.50.93 

Average    pounds     consumed     per     car 

mile     2.84  5.55 

Average     pounds     consumed     per     ton 

mile     .100  19.^ 

Cost     .,.,-.  $1,011.00  .$458.56 

Average  cost  per  trip    .i  ;'>,..  26.61  19.94 

Average  cost   per  engine  mile...'....  .3130  .2346 

Average  cost   per   car  mile .01102  .00862 

Average  cost  per  ton  mile .00039  .00030 

Gallon  of  oil  weighs  7.72  lbs. 

Cost  of  oil.  3  cents  per  gallon. 

Cost  of  coal.  $3.45  per  ton   (2.220  lbs.). 

Oil   test— September  17  to  October  11.    1902. 

Coal  test.  November  10  to  November  29.  1902. 

Test    between    Mechanicville  and   East   Deerfield. 


(JROIP  UBIVIN(i  OF  TOOLS   IN   THE   MACHINE  SHOP. 

As  stated  in  the  fifth  article  of  this  series,  about  flve-eightlia 
of  the  total  number  of  machine  tools  in  the  locomotive  repair 
department  shops  at  Collinwood  are  driven  in  groups  from 
short,  isolated  sections  of  line  shafting,  each  group  having  its 
line  shaft  driven  by  a  separate  constant-speed  motor.  The 
group  driven  tools  are  divided  up  into  17  groups  of  varying 
sizes  and  arrangement,  according  to  convenience;  the  distri- 
bution of  the  groups  has  largely  been  a  result  of  the  lay-out  of 
the  tools,  but  it  also  gives  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  depart- 
mentize  certain  classes  of  work,  such  as  the  rod  work,  or  the 
motion  work,  for  instance.  The  actual  arrangement  of  the 
group  driven  tools  is  indicated  in  the  list  of  tools  and  motors 
for  the  Collinwood  shops,  which  appeared  upon  pages  42  and 
43  of  the  February  (1903)  issue  of  this  journal,  in  which  list 
was  given  not  only  the  types  and  sizes  of  tools  included  in 
each  group,  but  also  the  total  power  that  may  be  required  for 
each  tool  and  the  capacity  of  the  driving  motor  that  was  in- 
stalled to  carry  the  aggregate  load  from  each  group. 

As  before  stated,  group  driving  was  deemed  advisable  and 
was  given  the  preference  in  the  problem  of  powering  the.  ': 
machine  tools  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  Only  where  important 
and  valid  reasons  ruled  otherwise  were  the  tools  arranged  for 
individual  drives,  among  which  were  when  the  tools  were 
located  under  crane  runways,  where  overhead  belts  and 
countershafts  would  interfere  with  crane  service;  where  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  variable  speeds  afforded  by 
individual  driving  were  of  suflScient  weight;  or  where  the  tools  ' 
are  isolated,  as  in  the  boiler  shop,  so  that  the  long  stretches 
of  shafting  necessary  would  be  inconvenient  and  wasteful  of 
power,  etc.  The  great  majority  of  the  tools  were  arranged  for 
the  group  driving,  including  the  smaller  lathes,  the  milling 
machines,  shapers,  drill  presses,  turret  lathes  and  other  rapid 
duplicating  machinery,  etc. 

An  important  feature  of  the  group  drives  in  this  installation 
is  that  all  the  line  shafts  are  driven  from  their  motors  by  high- 
speed "silent"  sprocket  chains.    All  of  the  group  drives  in  th 
locomotive    shop,    excepting    the    flue    machinery    group,    art 
equipped  with  the  Renold  silent  chain,  made  by  the  Link-Belt  . 
Engineering  Company,    Philadelphia,   Pa.;     the   drive   for  thevC 
group  of  machines  in  the  flue  department,  as  well  as  for  the- 
group  drives  in  the  bolt  and  spring  shops  and  for  the  coal  con- 
veyor,  is  made  through   the   Morse  rocker-joint  silent  chain,  j 
furnished  by  the  Morse  Chain  Company,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
The  blower  and  exhauster  fans  in  the  smith  shops  are  driven 
by  Renold  chains. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  these  drives  are  the  com- 
paratively high  speed  at  which  the  chains  are  run.  and  also 
tJje  closeness  of  centers  at  which  the  sprockets  for  the 
chains  are  set.  The  chains  are  in  all  cases  operated  at  speeds 
of  from  1,100  to  1,200  ft.  per  minute,  and  their  sprocket-wheel 
centers  are  in  most  cases  spaced  30  ins.  apart;  in  the  flue  de- 
partment group  and  in  the  blacksmith  shop  drives  the  sprocket 
centers  are  spaced  slightly  farther  apart  for  convenience. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  chain  drive  are  the  positiveness 
of  drive,  which  characterizes  gear  driving,  and  the  possibilty 
of  running  at  high  speeds  without  the  disagreeable  noise 
attending  gear  drives  or  drives  using  the  ordinary  sprocket 
chain  when  operated  at  high  speeds;  thus  all  the  advantages 
of  gear  driving  are  retained  and  the  advantage  of  much  greater 
flexibility   added. 

As  is  well  known,  the  silent  chain  consists  of  stamped  links 
or  bars  of  steel  pivoted  together  into  a  multiple  chain.  The 
Renold  chain  uses  a  shouldered  solid  stud  for  pivoting,  while 
the  Morse  chain  builds  up  the  links  upon  frictionless  rocker- 
joint  pivots.     Besides  permitting  high  speeds  without  excessive 
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noise,  these  chains  do  not  require  the  sprockets  to  be  set  at 
fixed  distances  or  short  centers.  They  run  with  a  smooth 
action  and  are  not  affected  by  wear  or  stretching,  as  the  chain 
merely  rides  higher  upon  the  sprocket  teeth  after  stretching. 
Excessive  journal  friction  is  absolutely  avoided,  as  these  chains 
are  always  run  slack.  They  are  also  not  affected  by  excessive 
heat  or  by  dampness. 
The  engravings,   presented   below,   illustrate   typical   chain 


end  of  the  bracket  and  drives  the  initial  portion  of  the  line 
shait  by  a  Morse  silent  chain,  as  shown. 

The  line  shaft  passes  behind  the  motor,  running  in  the  floor- 
stand  and  wall  bearings  shown,  and  from  it  the  bolt  header 
below  the  motor  bracket  (an  Ajax  bolt  header)  is  driven. 
The  machines  beyond  require  a  slower  speed,  the  reduction 
for  which  is  obtained  by  a  geared  connection  involving  a  pin- 
ion on  the  initial  shaft  driving  a  gear  on  the  further  shaft. 


TYPICAL  ARBANGEMENT  OF  CEILING   MOTOB  FOB  GBOUP  DBIVING. 
LIGHT   TOOL   .SECTION   OF    MACHINE  SHOP. 


VIEW    OF    A    CHAIN     DBIVE     I  1*0.\     A     .M.VCHl.NK    T(K»L. 
BENOLD     "SILENT"     CHAIN. 


drives,  one  presenting  a  view  of  one  of  the  ceiling  constant- 
speed  motors  driving  a  line  shaft  in  the  machine  shop,  and  the 
other  a  chain  drive  for  a  machine  tool,  in  both  of  which  cases 
the  Renoid  chain  is  used.  The  close  spacing  between  centers 
of  sprocket  wheels  is  made  very  noticeable  in  these  drives. 

The  further  illustrations  presented  below  show  applications 
of  chain  driving  to  the  drives  of  wood-working  machinery 
located  in  the  tender  department  of  the  boiler  shop.  One  is 
that  of  a  drive  for  a  band  saw,  while  the  other  is  for  a  table 
saw,  both  being  driven  through  Morse  rocker-joint  chains. 
These  chains  are  running  at  high  speeds,  open  and  exposed 
to  dust  and  dirt,  and  are  giving  excellent  results. 

The  drawing  reproduced  in  the  engraving  upon  page  188. 
indicates  an  interesting  arrangement  of  the  motor  and  the 
manner  of  supporting  it,  for  the  group-drive  in  the  bolt  shop, 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  building.  In  this  case  the  line  shaft, 
as  well  as  the  motor  support,  are  located  upon  a  side  wall. 
The  motor  is  supported  by  a  very  substantial  bracket, 
built  up  of  structural  shapes  and  steel  plate  as  indicated  and 
attached  to  the  wall  by  substantial  through  bolts  passing 
through  and  bearing  upon  angles  at  the  opposite  side  in  order 
to  distribute  the  pressure.     The  motor  is  located  at  the  outer 


The  line  shaft  for  each  of  the  group-drives  in  the  machine 
shop  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
line  shaft  for  the  flue  machinery  is  operated  at  175  revolutions 
per  minute,  while  those  in  the  blacksmith  shop  are  driven 
at  higher  speeds,  from  200  to  450  revolutions  per  minute,  as 
required.  The  countershaft  speeds,  of  course,  vary,  being  in 
all  cases  adapted  to  the  machine  driven.     In  the  machine  shop 


'  IIAIN     DRIVE    FOB    .A.    SAW     IN    THE    TENDER     DEP.VRTMENT    OF     THE 
BOILEB   SHOP.       MOB8E   BOCKEB-JOINT   CHAIN. 


CHAIN    DRIMC   FOR    A    B\M)    SAW    IN    TUK    I501I.KR    SHOP. 
MORSE    R0CKER-.101.VT    CHAIN. 

groups  the  speed  reduction  in  the  drive  from  the  motor  to  the 
line  shaft  is  about  6  to  1;  in  th*»  various  other  groups  it 
varies  according  to  the  machines  driven. 

An  important  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  light  tool 
section  of  the  machine  shop,  which  was  indicated  in  the  draw- 
ing on  page  369  of  the  December,  1902,  issue,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lower  roof  trusses  with  intermediate  cross  mem- 
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lbs.  pfT  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  or  nearly  douMe  tho 
amount  whirh  Herr  von  Borries  takes  as  tlie  niaxinuim  rate" 
for  the  German  engines.  Ot  course,  the  more  rapid  Anieri- 
ran  combustion  corresponds  to  a  higher  smoke-box  vacuum 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  uf  coal. 

:•-,:•";' OIL    FUeL    TESTS    ON    LOCOMOTIVES.     ;    5  > ' 

,.....:•  .■•v_    ijV  ■:   'y'^'/^r':.  ;•  ■  ,. _.'..■■ 

^■'r^'-    I-:'.   '"■■<■   J  A    ... '  "♦(SToN    .V    maim:   KAII  Kiivii.  ; '*  •    ;.       ;.   ;    \    .     .    .• 

I)es<iipiit)iis  lit"  ilie  application  of  oil   liul   to  pushing   loco 
motives   used    ai    iln'    Moosac   Tunnel    on    iIk-    hoston   &    .Maine 
were  published  in  lliis  journal  in  June.  llniL'.  page  isri;    .\ugusi. 
page  L';;;:.  and  Se|)temlier.  page  :i73. 

lt«-cause  ot  the  imitossibilily  of  sei  uriiig  satistactory  data 
in  tests  at  the  tunnel,  where  trains  are  usually  handled  by  two 
164-oniotives.  one  burning  ( oal  and  ilie  other  oil.  ihe  tests  lor 
coinpaiative  consumption  of  eoal  and  oil  weie  made  on  the 
westeiii  se<'tioii  of  tile   Fiti  lUiiiig  division,   between   September 

■'17  anti  November  l".»  of  last  year.  The  oil  burner  made  :]S 
trips  between  Mechanic  ville  ami  i'^asi  Deertield.  85  miles,  and 
the  coal  burner  made  23  nips  witli  the  same  trains  and  sched- 
ules. At  the  prices  prevailing  at  tlie  time  oil  was  more  <'X|ten- 
.sive  than  coal  ami  its  usi'  will  piobaMy  not  be  extended  be- 
yond the  present  special  service  at  ihe  tunnel.  The  locomo- 
tives were  exactly  alike,  except  as  tt)  the  at  langenunts  lot- 
hurning  oil  or  c»)al,  and  have  the  following  dinu-nsions: 

Type.  2— s — o;  simple  engines,  (ylindeis.  I'o  x  L'4  ins.; 
■^Iriving  wheels.  .">7  ins.;  weight  on  <hiveis.  IiM.'mmi  Ihs.;  total 
weight.  141. (Mid  U.S.;  weight  of  tender.  Sti.ooo  Ihs.;  total  weight 
of  lofomotive  and  tender.  L'lM.tMtu  lbs.;  firebox,  tl',  x  lOl'  ins.; 
tubes,  length  11  fl.  t;  ins.,  diameter  L'  ins.,  number  I's.'.;  boiler 
oiameter,  r.4  ins.;  total  heating  surface,  KS.'iti  sq.  ft.;  grate 
area,  iy.tl  sq.  ft.;  steam  pressure,  joo  iiis.  per  stpiare  inch. 
'Ihe   diameter   of   the   e.xhausi    nozzle    was    I',    ins.    with    loal 

; .Jihd  4"i    ins.   with  oil. 

•  Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  larne  number  of  trijis 
with  each  engine.  This  was  an  important .  test,  front  which 
the  futtire  policy  of  this  road  with  respect  to  oil  fuel  was 
iletermined.  It  was  therefore  carefully  cotidmted.  Train 
No.  2{«S  is  schedule<l  between  .Mechanicville  and  Hast  l>eer- 
tield,  85  miles,  at  -*8  miles  per  hour  with  no  8toi)s.  Train  No. 
l'hT  Is  scheduled  between  the  same  stations  in  the  opposite 
direction  at  1."!  miles  per  hour.  ru;*ning  time,  with  one  stop, 
this  being  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy  grade.     The  tunnel  was 

:  included  in  both  cases  and  the  resnits  were  not  coinpliiaied  by 
the  use  of  helpers  through  the  tunnel.  .\|r.  Henry  Hartlett. 
sitperinteiident  of  motive  power,  has  kindly  sujiplied  this  in- 
formation ami  has  included  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  oil 
and  fuel  with  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  tests. 

■  ■';Y^''-:--:^ -••'■.,■      Oil.   ...-  •:.;' 
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t.lyil   I'   iiitlVI.Nt.   (»K    r«MU..s    I.N    TlIK    .MACIIINK  SHOI*.        ;    >   ,    .  ; 
.As  stated  in  the  nilh  article  of  this  series,  about   fiv. '-eighths 
of  the  total  number  of  ma(hine  tools  in  the  locomotive  repaii  . 
d<  partment    shops  at   Collinwood   are   driven    in   grou|)s    from 
short,  isolated  sections  of  litie  shafting,  each  group  having  its' 
liue  shaft    driven    by   a   separate   <onstant-speed    motor.      The 
group  driven  tools  are  divide«l  up   into   17  groups  of  vaiying 
sizes  and  arrangement,  according  to  convenience;    the  distri- 
b'.ition  of  the  groups  has  laigely  heeii  a  result  of  the  lay-out  Of  ; 
the  tools,  but    it  also  gives  evi<lence  of  an  attempt    to  depari- 
m.iiti:.e  c«'rtain  (lasses  of  work,  such  as  the  rod  woik.  or  the, 
motion    work,   for   instance.     The  actual   arrangement    of  the 
mou|)  driven  tools  is  in<licaicd  in  tlie  list   of  tools  ami  motors; 
for  the  Collitiwood  shojts.  which  appeared  tipon  pages  42  and 
4."!  (d'  the  Kebruary   (l'.tn:!i    issue  of  this  journal,  in  which  list 
w'as  given   not    only   the  tyjxs  and   siz;  s  of  tools   imlitiled    in 
each  gioup.  but  also  the  total   power  that  may  be  required  for 
•  acb   tool  and  the  capat  ity  of  the  driving  motor  that  was  in- 
stalled to  carry  the  aggregate  load  frtmi  each   group. 

.\s  before  stand,  grotij)  driving  was  deemed  advisabU'  and 
was  given  the  preference  in  the  problem  of  |)owering  the 
machine  tools  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  Only  where  important 
and  valid  reasons  rtiled  otherwise  were  the  tot)ls  arranged  for 
individual  drives,  among  whit  h  were  when  the  tools  were 
locatt'd  ttnder  crane  runways,  where  overhead  belts  and 
( ountershafts  wotild  interfere  with  crane  service;  where  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  variable  speeds  afforded  by 
individual  driving  were  of  sufficient  weight;  or  where  the  tools  . 
are  isolate*!,  as  in  the  boiler  shop,  so  that  the  long  stretches 
of  shafting  necessary  would  be  inconvenient  and  wasteful  of 
power,  etc.  The  great  majority  of  the  tools  were  arranged  for 
the  group  driving,  inchnling  the  smaller  lathes,  the  milling 
machines,  shapers,  drill  presses,  turret  lathes  and  othei;  rapid  , 
duplicating  machinery,  etc  >.- ■■•■:^■'<'l■'''''■■'''^':y'l:^:^:''}.■'^■■ 

,  Aw  important  feature  of  the  group  drives  in  this  installation 
is  that  till  the  line  shafts  are  driven  from  their  motors  by  higii- 
speeil  •silent"  sprocket  chains.     .All  of  the  group  drives  in  ih    : 
lo"onjotive    shop,    excepting    the    flue    machinery    group,    art 
equipped  with  the  Renold  silent  chain,  made  by  the  Link-Bell' 
Engineering   Company.    Philadelphia.    I'a.:     the    drive    for   the 
gioup  of  machines  in   the  flue  department,  as   well  as  for  the 
group  drives  in  the  bob  and  spring  shops  and  for  the  coal  con- ; 
veycu'.    is   made   throtigh    the    .Morse   rocker-joint    silent    chain, 
furnished  by  the  .Morse  Chain  Comiiany.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
The  blower  and  exhauster  fans  in  the  smith , shops  are  driven 
by   Renold   chains.  ^,  ..^    ".-:: -.  r  .^ -^^^  /.o,.'-;:  .■  ' .  ■ 

.V    ";The  most  remarkable  features  of  these  drives  are  the  com- 
paiafively  high   speed  at    which   the  c  bains  are   run.  and  also 
t!:e    closeness    of    centers    at     which    the    sprockets    for    the 
chains  are  set.     The  chains  are  in  all  cases  op^'iated  at  speeds^ 
of  froni   l.I'Mi  to   l.L'oO  ft.  j)er  minute,  and   their  sprocket-wheel 

.renters  are  in  most  cases  spaced  :',u  ins.  apart:  in  the  flue  de- 
partment ,t;i-oup  and  in  the  blac  ksmitb  shop  drives  th<'  sprocket 
ceniei:s  are  s|)ac cd  slightly  farther  tipart   for  convenienc-e. 

'  ■'' The  great  advanta.i-Ms  of  the  <  bain  drive  are  the  positiveness 
of  d'ive.  which  c  hara-lc  li/.es  gear  driving,  and  the  possibiTty 
of  running  at  high  speeds  without  the  disagreeable  noise 
atteitcling  gear  drives  or  drives  using  the  ordinary  sprocket, 
chain  when  operated  at  high  speeds;  thus  all  the  advantages 
of  gear  driving  are  retained  and  the  advantage  of  much  greater 
llexibilily    added. 

.As  is  well  known,  the  silent  chain  consists  of  stamped  links 
or  bars  of  steel  pivoted  together  into  a  multiple  chain.     Tht»: 
Renold  chain  uses  a  shotildered  solid  stud  for  pivoting,  while 
the  .Morse  chain  builds  up  the  links  iiiion   frictionless  rocker- 
joint  iiivots.      Mesicles  permitt  ing  high  speeds  without  excessive 
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()is»\  those  chains  do  not  require  tlie  spiotkets  to  he  set  at 

xed   distances   or   sliort   renters.     Tliey    run    witli   a   sniooili 

ctiou  and  are  not  affected  by  wear  or  stretching,  as  tlie  cliain 

;iiei"e]y  rides  higher  upon  the  sprocket  teeth  atter  stretching. 

•;    • 'iOxressive  journal  tri(  tion  is  absolutely  avoided,  as  these  <hains 

.'.■;■-: are  always  run  slack.    They  are  also_  uot  affected  by  e;tcessive 

Y '.  h«'at  or  by  dampness.  '       ^    ■    ■•      '      ^    "  .'  '      '  .---^^y ./-:;,:::■  . 

■    ■'    The  fiu^vavini:!iii,   I)resented   below,    illustrate   typical    chain 


r.-:  ■ 


end  of  the  bracket  and  drives  the  initial  portion  of  the  liiw 
shall,  by  a  .Moise  silent  <hain,  as  shown. 

The  line  shaft  pa-sses  behind  the  motor,  runniug  iu  the  flixM- 
stand  and  wall  bearings  shown,  and  from  it  the  l)olt  lieader 
l>elow  the  motor  bracket  (an  Ajax  bolt  heailerj  is  driven. 
The  machines  beyond  require  a  slower  speed,  the  reduction 
for  which  is  obtained  by  a  geared  eonnettion  involving  a  pin- 
ion oB  the  jnttial  shaft  driving  a  gear  on  the  further  shaft;: 
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"drives,  one  presenting  a  view  of  one  of  the  celling  constants 

speed  motors  driving  a  line  shaft  in  the  machine  shop,  and  the 

;..(ilher  a  chain  drive  tor  a  niachin»'  tool,  iu  both  i)f  which  cases 

tile  Henold  chain  is  used.     The  close  spacing  between  centers 

,.of  sprocket  wheels  is  made  very  noticeable  in  these  driv»id, 

•The  further  illustrations  presented  below  show  applications 

■!of  chain   driving   to   the   drives   of   wood-working    machinery 

located  in  the  tender  department  of  the  boiler  shop.     One  is 

•ihat  of  a  drive  for  a  band  saw,  while  the  other  is  for  a  table 

.•s&w,    both   being   driven    through    Morse    rocker-joint    chains. 

rThese  chains  are   lunning  at   high  speeds,  oi»en  and  exposed 

'o  dust  and  dirt,  and  are  giving  excellent  restilts. 

The   drawing   reproduced    in    the  engraving   upon   page   1S8. 

^indicates   an    interesting   arrangement  of    the    motor   and   the 

.-•manner  of  supporting  it,  for  the  group-drive  in  the  bolt  shop, 

'iu  the  blacksmith  shop  building.     In  this  case  the  line  shaft. 

'aswell   as  the  motor  support,   are   located   upon  a  side  wall. 

Tiie    motor     is    supported    by    a    very    substantial    bracket, 

:,btiiit  ui)  of  structural  shapes  and  steel  plate  as  indicated  and 

attaihed    to    the    wall    by    substantial    through    bolts    passing 

III  rough  and  bearing  upon  angles  at  the  opposite  side  in  order 

to  distribute  the  pressure.     The  motor  is  located  at  the  outer 


UAI.V    ♦>K1VE     H>R     A     SAW     IX     THK     TK.NhKK     IIKI'AKTMKVI      iH 
.■;..';='         KOII.FR   SHOP.       MORSE   ROCKER-.TOIXT   CH.UN, 


rill 


-The  line  sliaft  for  each  of  the  group-drives  in  the  machine 
shop  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The. 
line  shaft  for  the  flue  machinery  is  operated  at  175  revolutions 
l)er  minute,  while  those  in  the  blacksmith  shop  are  driven 
at  higher  spe«ls,  from  200  to  450  revolutions  per  minute,  as 
require<l.  The  cotintershaft  speeds,  of  course,  vary,  being  in 
all  cases  adapted  to  the  machine  driven.     In  the  machine  shop 


i_;UAj.\   imivy.  mu    v   i:\m>  .-^vu    i\    uik  ij«*ij.j.k  .*;«••*'. 
y'-'    :.■■-..■'.'  ■  ''^    'X:^      MORSE   i;o»  KElC^.IOJ  XT  rilAI  Xi  ;'';/•.  '  i^C-Zi'''  X  \\  ' 

gjou|>s  the  speed  lechiction  in  the  drive  from  the  mot«)r  to  tlie 
line  shaft  is  about  t;  to  1^  .  in  th^*  various  other  groups- if 
varies  a<cording  to  the  machines  (iriven. 

An  important  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  light  tool 
section  of  the  machine  shop,  which  was  indicated  in  the, draw- 
ing on  page  3G9  of  the  December.  1902.  issue,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lower  roof  trusses  with  intermediate  cross  mem 


..j.  .-?■!-'■.•  ■;■ 
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bers  to  accommodate  the  countershafting  supports.  The  lower 
trusses  are  divided  up  into  panels  approximately  11  ft.  square, 
so  that  all  countershafting  supports  used  in  the  machine  shop 
are  of  the  same  length,  irrespective  of  which  direction  they 
run;    this  greatly  facilitated  the  getting  out  of  the  counter- 
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ARR.\N(iEMENT    OF    A    GROUP    DRIVE    IN    THE    BOLT    SHOP,    SHOWING 
.METlIOi)   OF    MOrNTIN(!    MOTOR  tlPON   A    SIDE-WAIX   BRACKET. 

shafting  supports,  and  furthermore  makes  them  interchange- 
able in  case  of  possible  future  alterations.  In  the  heavy  tool 
section,  this  intermediate  truss  work  is,  of  course,  omitted,  as 
the  crane  service  there  prevents  shafting  being  used. 

MOTOR   DRIVEN    T(X)LS    IN    THE    MACHINE    SHOP. 

A  few  more-  representative  examples  of  motor-drive  appli- 
cations to  the  machine  tools  in  the  machine  shop  are  pre- 
sented herewith.  The  machines  shown  here  appear  well 
chosen  to  indicate  the  sturdy  and  substantial  character  of  the 
tools  selected  for  the  Collin  wood  equipment — the  effort  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  and  rightly  so,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  production  by  the  use  of  the  new  high-speed  tool 
steels  and  machine  tools  strong  enough  to  "pull  the  heavy 
cuts,"  rather  than  to  economize  by  the  use  of  lighter  or  old 
tools.  An  instance  of  the  saving  effected  in  one  direction  by 
this  policy  is  to  be  had  in  the  increased  number  of  driving 
tires  which  are  now  bored  per  day  as  compared  with  previous 
practice.  Where  formerly  only  about  three  tires  were  bored 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  now  with  the  new  tool  steel  and  the 
heavy  boring  mill  from  seven  to  eight  tires  are  bored  and 
finished  complete  per  day,  including  time  of  placing  on  table, 
setting  and  removing. 

The  machine  tool  upon  which  the  above  operation  is  per- 
formed is  one  of  the  84-in.  Niles  boring  mills,  with  two  heads, 
which  is  driven  by  a  10-h.p.  multiple  voltage  motor.  The 
tires  in  question  were  56-in.  Midvale  driving  tires,  and  the 
cut  was  taken  at  a  cutting  speed  of  19  ft.  per  minute  and  at 
a  feed  of  3-16-in.  per  revolution  of  the  table,  the  depth  of  cut 
varying  with  the  tire.  The  tool  steel  used  was  the  Styrian 
brand  of  air-hardening  steel.  When  beginning  boring,  the 
roughing  tool,  carried  by  one  of  the  two  heads,  is  started 
first  and  run  down  with  a  heavy  cut  for  about  1%  ins., 
after  which  the  finishing  tool,  carried  by  the  other  head,  is 
started  in  and  the  two  are  then  operated  together. 
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DETAILS  OF  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  BRACKET  FOB  SUPPORT  OF  MOTOR  IN 
BOLT  SHOP  GROUP   DRIVE. 

The  illustration  on  page  189  presents  a  view  of  the  51-in. 
boring  mill  (tool  No.  9  of  the  Collinwood  tool  list), 
which  was  furnished  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works  Company.  The 
drive  for  this  tool  is  from  a  7i^-h.p.  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple- 
voltage  motor,  through  a  gearing  reduction,  as  shown  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  The  circuit-breaker  for  the  motor  is 
located  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  so  that  in  case  it  is  opened 
the  operator  cannot  lean  over  and  throw  it  in.  He  has  to  walk 
some  little  distance — this  is  intended  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  switch  must  be  opened  before  the  circuit- 
breaker  is  thrown  in;  it  serves  to  remind  him  that  he  must  not 
throw  in  the  circuit-breaker  without  opening  the  switch. 

A  number  of  tools  were  furnished  for  the  equipment  of 
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these  shops  by  Prentice  Bros.  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.  One  of  them, 
a  48-in.  electrically  driven  radial  drill, 
is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, page  188.  This  machine  (tool 
No.  42)  is  driven  by  a  3-h.p.  constant- 
speed  Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  which  is 
connected  to  the  cone  shaft  by  two 
trains  of  gears  running  In  opposite  di- 
rections for  reversal.  These  gears 
drive  the  cone  shaft  through  friction 
clutches  which  are  controlled  by  a 
lever  from  the  front  of  the  machine, 
so  that  by  it  the  machine  may  be  in- 
stantly stopped,  started  or  reversed. 
The  gears  are  heavy  and  well  propor- 
tioned. Eight  changes  of  speed  are 
available  at  the  drill  spindle  by  means 
of  the  four-step  cone  pulleys  and  the 
back  gears,  and  also  geared  variable- 
speed  feeds  are  provided,  furnishing 
eight  changes  of  feed  from  .0057  to 
.0540  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle. 
An  important  feature  of  this  ma- 
chine is  the  arrangement  of  the  arm 
upon  ball  bearings,  in  order  to  swing 
easily,  and  also  the  vertical  adjust- 
ment of  the  arm  by  power.  The 
spindle  of  this  machine  has  an  im- 
proved quick  return  and  stop  motion, 
by  which  the  point  of  the  drill  may  bo 
quickly  moved  down  to  the  work  and 
then  thrown  in  on  the  power  feed — 
all  while  the  machine  is  in  operation. 
The  feed  is  automatically  released 
when  the  spindle  reaches  its  lowest 
position,    preventing    damage    to    the 

gears.  Among  the  other  machine  tools  furnished  to  the  Collin- 
wood  machine  shop  by  the  Prentice  Bros.  Company,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  drill,  are  a  30-in.  swing  drill,  a  24-in.  drill, 
a  21-in.  drill,  eight  21-in.  swing  engine  lathes  and  nine  16-in. 
engine  lathes,  all  of  which  were  handledi  through  their 
Cleveland  selling  agents,  the  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond 
Company. 
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The  machine  illustrated  below  is  the  48-in.  car-wheel 
boring  machine  (tool  No.  77),  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Putnam  Machine  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  This  machine 
is  driven  by  a  7%-h.p.  multiple-voltage  motor,  the  controller 
for  which  is  located  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tool  con- 
venient to  the  operator. 

This  machine  is  from  a  new  and  extremely  heavy  design, 
intended  to  adapt  it  to  the  heavy  duty  self -hardening  steels. 
The  gearing  is  of  ample  strength  throughout.    The  chuck  has 
five  jaws,  operated  either  universally  or  independently,  which 
will  receive  wheels  from  15  to  48  ins.  in  diameter.     The  hub 
facing  attachment  is  Independent  of  the  main  spindle,  being 
arranged  to  work  automatically  with  the  spindle.    The  spindle 
has  six  changes  of  feed,  varying  from  3-16  to  %  in.  per  revo- 
lution of  the  chuck,  and  also  has  an   automatic  stop  which 
throws  out  the  feed  after  the  boring  cutter  has  passed  through 
the  hub.     An  important  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  power 
crane  at  the  side  of  the  machine  for  swinging  wheels  up  onto 
the  chuck;  this  is  conveniently  handled  by  a  lever  and  speed 
mechanism  at  the  front  of  the  machine. 
At  the  top  of  the  following  page  is  illustrated  the  37-iu. 
.-     -         boring  mill,  two  of  which  (tools  Nos.  71  and  72) 
were  furnished  by  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn.     They  are  belt-driven  by 
5-h.p.  constant-speed  motors,  the  necessary  si>eed 
changes  being  obtained  by  belt  and  five-step  cone 
pulleys.  ^ 

This  machine  has  two  swivel  heads,  which  arc 
entirely  independent  in  their  movements  both  as 
to  direction  and  amount  of  feed.  Either  head  can 
be  set  at  any  angle  and  can  be  brought  to  the 
center  for  boring.  The  feeds,  which  are  positive 
gear-driven,  have  ten  changes  ranging  from  1-32 
to  '"^^-in.  horizontally  and  from  1-50  to  %-In.  in 
angular  and  vertical  directions.  The  cross  rail  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  power. 
The  engraving  on  page  190  illustrates  the  42-in. 
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btrs  lo  at « (niiiiitMlatf  ilu-  roiinlfi  shalf iiij;  supports.     The  low(>r 
lirissfs  jii«^  «livi«l«(|  jui  iiilii  iiancls  uppioxiinalt'ly    II  It.  square, 
so  that  all  (-uunlorshaftiiiK  supports  used  in  the  iiuu-hine  shop 
art"^  of  the  same  length,  iiTespe«tive  of  which  dirertion  they  • 
yniJi;    this  srcatly  facilitated  the  getting  out  of  the  conntfr-... 
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HKTAII-S  OF  STRC-CTlR.Vr  8TF.FI.  BRVCKFT  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  MOTOR  IN 
UOJLT  8IIOP  (.ROLL'  PBIVE. 

Tlie  illustration  on  page  ISO  presents  a  view  of  the  51-iii. 
horin.n  mill  (tool  Xo.  '^  of  tlie  Colliiuvood  tool  list), 
whirh  was  furnished  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works  Company.  The 
drive  for  this  tool  is  from  a  7'--h.p.  Crocker- Wheeler  niultii)le- 
voltage  motor,  through  a  gearing  reduction,  as  shown  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  The  circuit-breaker  for  the  motor  is 
located  at  the  rear  of  the  niadiine.  so  that  in  case  it  is  opened 
-the  operator  cannot  lean  over  an<l  throw  it  in.  He  has  to  walk 
some  little  distante— this  is  intended  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  switch  must  be  oj)ened  before  the  circuit- 
breaker  is  thrown  in;  it  serves  to  remind  him  that  he  must  not 
throw  in  the  circuit-l)reaker  without  opening  the  switch. 
A  number  of  tools   were  furnished   for  the  equipment   of 
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shafting  supports,  and  fiirthermore  makes  them  interchange- 
able iu  case  of  possible  future  alterations.  In  the  heavy  tool 
section,  tlils  intermeciiate  truss  work  is,  of  course,  omitted,  as 
the  craiie  servi(  c  there  prevents  shafting  being  used. 

•         .MiUnlJ    KIJIVKN     r«M>I.S    IS    THK    .MACIIINK    .SUOl*.     '  , 

.-\  few  more  representative  examples  of  motor-drive  appli- 
cations to  llie  machine  tools  in  the  machine  shop  are  pre- 
s«'Utei|  lierewith.  Tlie  nuichiues  shown  here  appear  well 
fhosen  to  indicate  the  sturdy  and  substantial  character  of  th»' 
tools  selected  for  the  CoIlinwoo«l  equii)ment — the  effort  ap- 
pears to  have  be^Mi.  and  rightly  so,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
po.ssible  production  by  the  u.s*-  of  the  new  high-speed  tool 
stM>ls  and  machine  tools  strong  enough  to  "pull  the  heavy 
Vilts,"  rather  than  to  economize  by  tlie  use  of  lighter  or  ohl 
tools.  An  instan«"e  of  the  saving  effected  in  one  direction  by 
this  policy  is  to  lie  had  in  the  increased  number  of  driving 
tires  which  are  now  bored  per  day  as  compared  with  previous 
practi«e.  Where  formerly  only  about  three  tires  were  bored 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  now  with  the  new  tool  steel  and  the 
heavy  boring  mill  from  seven  to  eight  tires  are  bored  and 
finished  comi»lete  per  day.  induUing.  time  of  placing  on  table, 
setting  and  removing,  ■' .i;.-^;-      .v.^^T^v  .    ; 

•..The  machine  tool  upon  which  the  above  operation  is  per- 
form«'«l  is  one  of  the  84-in.  Niles  boring  mills,  with  two  heads, 
which  is  driven  by  a  l<»-li.p.  multii)le  voltage  motor.  The 
tires  in  question  were  ii<>-in.  Midvale  driving  tires,  and  the 
cut  was  fak«'n  at  a  cutting  speed  of  19  ft.  per  minute  and  at 
.a  fieiedof  S-UMn.  per  revolution  of  the  table,  the  depth  of  cut 
varying  with  the  tire.  The  tool  steel  used  was  the  Styrian 
Jirand  of  air  har«lening  steel.  When  beginning  boring,  the 
roughing  tool,  carried  by  one  of  the  two  heads,  is  started 
first  and  run  down  with  a  heavy  cut  for  about  1'/^  ins., 
after  which  the  finishing  tool,  carried  by  the  other  head,  is 
started  in  and  the  two  are  then  operated  together. 
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those  shops  by  Prcutice  Bros.  Com- 
iian.v,  Woropslor,  Mass.  One  of  them, 
a  IS  in.  plertriially  ciriveu  radial  drill, 
is  illn«tia<-<*<l  in  the  accompanying  en- 

■  j;favjn}x,  page  188.  This  machine  (tool 
No,  42)  is  driven  by  a  .l-h.p.  coiistant- 
S.p(M><l  Crocker- Wheeler  motor,  which  is 
eonnetted    to    the   cone    shaft   by    two 

-  trains  of  gears  running  in  opposite  <Ii- 

■  n'ctlons  for  reversal.  These  gears 
drive  the  cone  sliaft  through  friction 
elutches    which    are    controlled    by    a 

'lever  from  the  front  of  tlie  machine, 
so  ibat  by  it  the  niachint-  may  be  in- 
stantly stopped,  starteii  or  reversed. 
The  gears  are  heavy  and  well  propor- 
tioned. Eight  changes  of  speed  are 
available  at  the  drill  spindle  by  means 
of  the  four-step  cone  pulleys  and  the 

;    back  gears,  and  also  geared   variable- 
speed   feeds   are   provided,    furnishing, 
right   changes  of   feed   from   .0057   to 
.OHIO  ill.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle. 

.:;^';:?  An  important  feature  of  this  ma- 
th Hie  is  the  arrangement  of  the  arm 
\\\H)\\  l>all  bearings,  in  order  to  swing 
eJtsily,  and  also  the  vertical  adjust- 
itient    of    the    arm    by    power.     The 

v.>pin41e  of  this  machine  has  an  im- 
jtroved  quick  return  and  stop  motion,- 

;    by  which  the  point  of  the  drill  may  be 
fj,uickly  moved  down  to  the  work  and 
then  thrown  m  on  the  power  feed — 
all  while  the  machine  is  in  operation. - 
The    feed    is    automatically    released;; 

'  when   the   spindle   reaches   its   lowest- 
^position,    preventing    damage    to    thi^''\''''l  ■■'■-'■■■■:'{'■ 'J/-'C--\ 

'gears.  Among  the  other  machine  tools  furnished  to  the  Collin- 
"wood  machine  .shop  by  the  Prentice  Bros.  Company,  besides 
(he  above-mentioned  drill,  are  a  30-in.  swing  drill,  a  24-in.  drill, 
i*v21-in.  drill,  eight  21-in.  swing  engine  lathes  and  nine  16-in. 
engine  lathes,  all  of  which  were  handle**  through  their 
Cleveland  selling  agents,  the  ^Strong,. Carlisle,  <fe  Hammon<l 
I'onipany. 


Wli 


*  A*     ': 


:.        48-IN.    CAB   WHEEL   BOKlN<.    M.VCIIINE.— I'lTX^AM    MACIIINE    C<>. 
;  WIVES  BY  .<  71^rH.P.  MULTrPLK-VOLTAGE  CROCK EB-WHEEJ.tTl   MOTOR. 
COLLINWOOD   SHOPS. — LAKE  SHORE  &    MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


.,     51-IX.   IJORtN*;    MUX.— Xll.KS   T<H»I.   WORKS   CO.  _. 

'  ORIVEN  BV  A   7  V;J-H,l\    .MLXTirLF.-V4»LT.U,K  CI«»<LIvEH-WIU;i-aiER   MOTOR.:  "" 
f  COLLIN WOOO    SlIOI'S.-— LAKt  SJU>RE   &    MlCIH^;.^NJiSOLTHiat^'^^«^^^ 


v^iie    nm<hiue    il1ustrale<r^<»d^W^  *«:;  U*^  car-wheel 

boring  machine  (tool  Xo.  77),  wh!<h  was  furnished  by  the 
Putnam  .Machine  Company,  Fitchburg,  :MaBS.  This  ma4hiii«> 
is  driven  by  a  7iarh.p.  multiple-voltage  motor,  the  controller 
for  which  i6  located  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tool  con- 
venient to  the  operator.      .  ^       ;  ■  . 

This  machine  is  from  a  new  and  extremely  heavy  design; 
intpudctl  to  adapt  it  to  the  heavy  duty  self-hardening  steels 
The  gearing  is  of  ample  s^trength  throughout.  The  chuck  has 
five  jaws,  operated  either  universally  or  indei^endently,  which 
will  receive  wheels  from  in  to  4S  ins.  in  «liameter.  The  hub 
facing  attachment  is  inilei>endent  of  the  main  spindle,  being 
arranged  to  work  automaiically with  the  spindle.  The  spindle 
has  six  changes  of  feed,  varying  from  3-l«  to  %  in.  per  revo- 
lution of  the  chuck,  and  also  has  an  automatic  stop  which 
throws  out  the  feed  aft<  r  the  boring  rulter  has  passed  through 
the  hub.  An  important  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  pow»'r 
crane  at  the  side  of  th<'  machine  for  swinging  wheels  up  onto" 
the  chuck;  this  is  tonveniently  hanclled  by.  a  iever  attd  si^tnl 
mechanism  at  the  front  of  the  machine. 

At  lUe.  top  of  the  following  i»age  is  illnstratod  the  jS?  iuv 

^;;  !;S/^:  V boring  mil^  (tools  Nos.  71  and>72ji;; 

■  were  furnished  by  the  Rullard  Machin*!  Tool  Com 

ttany.  l3ridgej>ort.  Conn.     They  are  b«Mt<l riven  l)y 

ii-h.p.consi ant-speed  motors,  the  nec«^sary  sjM'ed 

cliang<^  being  olKaJned  by  /belt  and  five-stop  eo»»'; 

;    inilleys.  •.        :.,  ,^f:::-^!7''.-'-^''> --■.  ^--V--  •■.<^'"-  \^Vv  •"-""■  -- 
This  machine  bus  two  swivel  beads."  wb!<h  are 

entirely  independent  in  their  movements  both   as 

to.  direction  au«l  amount  of  fee<L    Either  head,  can 

be  set  at  any  angle  and  can  be  brought  to  the 

center  for  boring.     The  fee<ls,  whi«h  are  posTtixe 

gear-driven,  have  ten   changes  ranging  from  1 -.".2 

to   "i-in.    lutrizontally   and    from    l-.'iO   to   V'-in.    in 

:    angular,  and  vertical  directions,    The  cross  rail  is 

V    raised  or  lowered  by  power,        ::.:....■■■.■.-.:.:_/■'./■ 

:  The  engraving  on  page  1£K>  lUiistratiM  itiw  04b.; 


,  .*■;  >* 
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X  '13-in. X  12  ft.  motor-driven  planer  (tool  No.  46)  built  by  the  G. 
A.  Gray  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  It  is  driven  by  a  15-h,p.  multiple- 
voltage  motor,  the  motor  operating  the  planer  through  a  belted 
drive  to  the  countershatt  pulley;  the  arrangement  shown  is 
what  is  designated  as  the  "motor-belted"  type  of  drive  by  th«: 
O.  A.  Gray  Company. 
This  planer  has  a  table  drive  of  the  spur  gear  type,  and  is 


37-i.N.  iM)Ki.\«;    MUX. — hii.i..\ki)   .m.vchixk  tdol  co. 

inCIVKN     i!V     A     f)-!!.!'.     CO^.ST.VNT-SPKKIt     <'KO(KKK-VVHKELKR     MOTOK. 

arranged  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cross  rail  by  power. 
The  table  has  two  pairs  of  independent  dogs,  the  extra  pair 
on  the  rear  side  of  the  table,  operating  with  an  extra  belt 
shifter  lever;  hinged  to  each  shifter  lever  is  a  special  trip 
which  may  be  lifted  when  it  is  desired  to  run  the  table  for- 
ward without  disturbing  the  rear  dog.      In  this  way  the  work 


\KKTUAI.  .SIM.MH.K   .Mli.l.l.\<i    .MACHINE. .NEVVTOX    .M.U'Ill.NE  TOOL  CO. 

URIVEX    IIV    A    10-n.l'.    MlI.TII"I,E-V<)I.T.\(iE   CKOCKEK-WIIEKIJiR    MOTOR. 

may  be  set  and  the  cut  started  complete  from  either  side  of  the 
planer. 

The  engraving  above  illustrates  the  No.  3  vertical  spindle 
milling  machine  (tool  No.  20)  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Newton  Machine  Tool  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  driven 
by  a  lu-h.p.  multiple-voltage  motor,  the  controller  not  being 
shown.  An  interesting  motor  support  bracket  is  used  upon 
this  machine;  it  is  of  cast-iron  bolted  to  the  side  of  the 
machine's  frame.  The  recess  beneath  the  bracket  furnishes  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  resistance  box  used  in  connection 
with  the  motor  control. 


42-IX.  X  42-IX.  X  12-I'T.    1'I.AXER. — THE    G.    A.    GRAY    COMPANY. 
nRHEN   BY  A   15-II.P.    MULTIPLE- VOLT  ACE  CEOCKEB-WHEELEB   MOTOB. 


n.ATE    HEM)IX(;    K<U.I.. —  HIM.E.S    &    .lOXES. 
IIRIVKX     ItY    A     10-11. 1'.     Mri/ril>I»VOI.TA(iE    CKOCKER-WUEELER    MOTOK. 

The  bending  roll  (tool  No.  84),  illustrated  above,  is  the 
No.  2  plate  roll  made  by  Hilles  &  Jones,  Wilmington,  Del. 
It  is  driven  by  a  10  h.  p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker-Wheeler 
motor  through  cut  gears,  as  shown.  The  motor  is  mounted 
upon  an  extension  of  the  bed,  in  front  of  which  is  located  the 
controller. 

This  method  of  driving  a  bending  roll  is  found  very  con- 
venient, inasmuch  as  the  rolls  can  so  easily  be  reversed  by 
the  controller.  The  rolls  are  driven  through  steel  pinions, 
and  the  back  housing  is  hinged  to  permit  removing  plates 
after  having  been  rolled  to  full  circles. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEAMLESS  BOILERS. 


BT  O.   LEMTZ,  C.  E.,   DUSSELDOBF,   GEBMANT. 


At  the  recent  Diisseldorf  Exhibition,  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
iciit'inische  Metallwaaren  und  Maschinen  Fabrik,  the  products 
oi  the  Ehrhardt  hydraulic  pressing  process  were  exhibited. 
Tiiese  works  were  established  in  1889  by  Mr.  Ehrhardt,  and 
I  ow,  with  their  supplemental  works,  employ  more  than  6,000 
lands. 

The  Ehrhardt  process,  patented  by  the  inventor  in  1891, 
lonsists  essentially  in  simultaneously  punching  and  shaping 
metal  blocks.  To  produce  a  hollow  cylinder,  a  square  piece  of 
red-hot  steel  (a,  Figs.  1  and  2)  is  placed  in  a  matrix  (b).  The 
cross-section  of  the  steel  block,  measured  diagonally,  corre- 
sponds to  the  diameter  of  the  matrix.  The  latter  is  then  closed 
by  the  lid  d,  serving  as  a  guide  for  a  mandrel  (c),  which  is 
driven  into  the  metal  by  means  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press. 
The  diameter  of  the  mandrel  is  chosen  so  that  the  material 
forced  aside  by  it  is  exactly  sufficient  to  fill  the  four  segment- 
shaped  spaces  (e)  between  the  square  sides  of  the  block  and 
the  interior  surface  of  the  matrix.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  work 
upon  the  minimum  amount  of  metal  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  piece  under  consideration. 

If  R  be  the  radius  of  the  matrix,  the  radius  (r)  of  the  man-, 
drel  is  found  by  the  formula: 

ir  r'  =  IT  R»  —  2R» 
r  =  0.603R. 

As  the  metal  while  being  acted  upon  can  give  way  at  the 
sides,  the  mandrel  enters  the  metal  without  great  difficulty, 
and  a  hollow  cylinder  with  closed  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
Is  produced;  the  bottom  has  naturally  the  shape  of  the  head 
of  the  mandrel  (c).  This  hollow  body  can  be  drawn  out  anew 
in  order  to  produce  tubes  with  thin  walls.  In  the  same  way 
liollow  bodies  with  square  sections  may  be  manufactured, 
which  are  punched  in  a  corresponding  matrix,  the  blocks  con- 
stituting the  inscribed  circle  of  the  rectangular  section  of  the 
square  to  be  produced.  Blocks  of  irregular  sections  may  be 
punched  and  shaped  in  quite  the  same  way,  there  being,  how- 
ever, the  necessary  condition  that  the  piece  of  metal  be  cen- 
tered by  the  matrix,  and  that  sufficient  space  be  left  for  re- 
ceiving the  material  pressed  away  by  the  mandrel.  In  press- 
ing, such  an  amount  of  friction  is  produced  against  the  walls 
of  the  matrix  that  the  pressure  of  the  mandrel  on  the  block  is 
proportionately  small,  and  only  a  slight  longitudinal  com- 
pression of  the  material  is  effected. 

Figs.  4  to  7  illustrate  apparatus  for  producing  hollow  tubular 
bodies,  starting  from  a  blank  (a)  of  any  shape.  This  blank  is 
first  punched  by  means  of  a  mandrel  (c)  in  a  die  (b)  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  formed  by  a  slide  (s)  which  is  moved  hori- 
zontally in  the  die  by  a  screw-spindle  and  hand-wheel.  After 
the  metal  blank  in  the  die  has  been  perforated  as  described, 
the  slide  s  is  withdrawn,  the  mandrel  is  moved  downward 
together  with  the  tubular  body  and  presses  together  with  the 
latter  successively  through  the  drawing  rings  d,  di,  da,  until 
the  tubular  body  has  acquired  the  requisite  thickness.  The 
punching  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  a  short  steel  cylin- 
lier  and  a  matrix  of  a  special  shape,  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
»he  bottom  (Figs.  6  and  7). 

The  precision  with  which  objects  of  determined  dimensions 
are  produced,  and  also  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  their  sur- 
faces, are  remarkable.  It  is,  for  example,  possible  to  make 
^'ase-chamber  shrapnels  with  walls  only  2  mm.  (0.0787  in.) 
fhick.  without  the  necessity  of  any  machining  inside. 

In  order  to  produce  long  weldless  hollow  t^odies — tubes,  for 
instance — the  blank,  alter  being  perforated,  is  cripped  by  the 
i  mcers  of  a  draw-bench  and  drawn  out,  during  which  opera- 
tion the  direction  of  movement  remains  the  same.  Thick  tubes 
an  thus  be  drawn  out  three  times  successively  without  it 
tjeing  necessary  to  heat  the  body  after  each  operation.  It  is 
therefore  possible  with  one  heating  only  to  produce  a  tube  of 
great  length. 

^'hen  the  thickneds  of  the  walls  does  not  exceed  35  mm. 
(0.138  in.)  the  tubes  are  generally  calibered  by  cold  drawing 


on  a  solid  bar.  A  red-hot  temperature  is  very  suitable  for  all 
these  operations,  and  need  not  be  exceeded.  The  perfection 
of  the  machinery  at  present  employed  allows  the  producing  of 
weldless  tubes  with  a  precision  of  diameter  or  thickness  of 
0.1  mm. (0.0039  sq.  in.).  The  mandrel  being  exactlv  centered  and 
precisely  guided,  continues  to  advance  without  deviating  when 
the  movement  has  once  been  correctly  started.  The  manufac- 
ture of  steel  flasks  for  highly  compressed  gases  particularly, 
serves  to  illustrate  the  valuable  qualities  of  press  work.  These 
flasks,  which  are  made  in  all  sizes,  are  tested  before  being 
officially  accepted,  by  a  pressure  test  made  as  follows:  The 
flask  is  filled  with  water  and  carefully  weighed,  then  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  at  least  250  atmospheres.  A  steel  band 
laid  around  the  flask  serves  to  determine  the  expansion  result- 
ing from  this  test.  If  it  indicates  no  permanent  deformation, 
the  flask  is  accepted. 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure   oi>eration   the   strength  of 
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the  metal  is  materially  increased;  the  walls  of  the  flask  show 
an  equal  solidity  and  a  great  tenacity  in  all  parts,  so  that  it 
can  stand  a  pressure  above  500  atmospheres.  At  a  still  higher 
pressure  the  flask  does  not  break  up  into  fragments,  but  only 
splits  open  at  one  place.  The  metal  employed  must  possess  a 
tensile  strength  32  to  100  kg.  per  sq.  millimeter,  and  an  elonga- 
tion of  15  to  30  per  cent.  After  the  operatic  ^i  it  is  found  that 
not  only  the  tensile  strength,  but  also  the  elonration,  has  ma- 
terially increased. 

Practical  experience  has  clearly  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
Ehrhardt  weldless  tubes  over  the  best  welded  tubes  for  water- 
tube  boilers  with  thin  tubes.  For  this  several  reasons  are 
given:  First,  the  metal  emploj'ed  is  carefully  chosen  from 
among  the  best  products  of  the  Martin  furnace,  for  in  order 
to  be  able  to  stand  this  pressure  operation  it  must  be  exempt 
from  all  defects  resulting  from  casting;  furthermore,  the 
cherry-red  heat  at  which  the  work  is  performed  makes  anneal- 
ing superfluous  and  thus  avoids  its  detrimental  consequences. 
As  there  is  no  weld  seam,  the  inner  surface  of  the  object  shows 
no  unevenness.  The  expansions  and  contractions  which  occur 
in  the  fireboxes  of  boilers  take  place  in  a  regular  manner, 
while  a  weld-seam,  though  as  perfect  as  possible,  breaks  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  metal  and  constitutes  the  primary 
cause  for  dislocations  under  the  infiuence  of  varying  tempera- 
tures. To  this  cause  of  inferiority  must  be  added  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  an  irreproachable  seam.  Lastly,  the 
quality  of  the  material  employed  for  the  seamless  tubes  allows 
of  their  being  thickened  up  by  upsetting,  enlarged  by  bell- 
mouthing,  or  fitted  with  collars,  etc.,  under  the  press,  which 
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■  may  he  set  anUvthe  vni  start  »>»!  ei«nj;tlete  t'roni  either  side  of  tin- 
■■■-■  planer;  ':  ■:.-  ■^•:.•-^;;fV,^:,■>>^;■vv^ '?^?>f-v_^^  \X  >:>  V- '  ••■■ 
-■      The  eiijiraviiii;  ahnve   iHustrat«s'(Ju'  No.  U  Vortical   spindle 

.,  niillinjr  niai  liine  (khjI  No.  ■_'•»)  wliich  was  furnished  by  llie 
N'.'Wton  Maihine  Tool  ('oiii])any.  I'hiladelpiiia.  I'a.  It  is  «irivea 
by  a  III  h  p.  nmltiple-volta^e  motor,  tlie  eontroller  not  being 
'sliown.  An  interesting  motor  support  bra«ket  is  used  upon 
this  iiiai  bine:  it  is  of  east-iron  l)olted  to  the  side  of  the 
nia<  liines  frame.  The  ret>«^ss  benc-alli  Uie  Itrackel  furnishes  a 
eonvenient  reeepiaeie  for  the  resistauee  box  n.sed  in  eonnectiou 
witli  the  Tijoior  (ontroj..  ;;;\v-  -/'••\v: -'  i.K   •[.'.    •  ."^■•..'  .;;.,>•.;.    . 


■<  \'.  ■ 


ItKtVKX   JW'  !a   i3-WaV  iiV£tlI'I.i:-VOLT.V«;t:    CilOCKKK-WUEtLEB    MOTOU. 


I'KIV  I  \    i:v   .V    1«^I.IV    $U"J/I:M»I4'>V^^^^^^  MoroK. 

Tlie  bending;  roll  (tool  No.  .S4),  i'iust rated  aliove,  is  the 
No.  '1  plate  roll  made  by  liilles  A:  Jones.  Wilminmon,  Del. 
It  is  driven  by  a  !••  1».  p.  multiple  voltage  Crocker-Wheeler 
motor  ihioujili  «'n  Kears.  as  sliown.  Tlie  motor  is  mounted 
upon  an  extension  of  the  bed,  in  front  of  which  is  located  the 
controller.  x'^-'-:-  '.  ■'    ^   •■^■^'i '•','-'■-.'••  ;•'.■..-•  T      ■■'..••.'..:•-. 

This  method  bf'dfiVinp:  a  bending  toll  Is  found  very  con- 
venient, inasmuch  as  the  rolls  ean  so  easily  be  reversed  by 
the  controller.  The  tolls  are  driven  thioitg]]  steel  pinions. 
and  the  back  housing  is  hinged  to  permit  removing  plates 
after  having  been  rolled  to  full  circles.    ,,.,..;  ...  ...   ..-.    . 


:';?;!>t, 
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. -^  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEAMLESS  BOILERS. 


py  U,   LEMZ,  C.   E.,   UUSbELOpBF,  UiuBMAKtv' 


•  ',r-At  the  recent  Diisscldorf  Exhii)itidn,  in  the  pavilion  of  the 

;<iiiis<hc  Mttallwaart'n  und   .\fas<iiii!»'U  Fabrik.  tiie  product:-, 

iJnj   Ehrhardl   hydraulic   pn?ssing   process    wore   exhibited. 

(se  works  were  established  in  1889  by  Mr.   Ehrhardt.  and 

•■/■-.!' -4 >r,  witli  their  supplemental  works,  employ  more  than  (J.UOO 

,:•.  f  The  Ehrhardt    process,    patented    by   the    inventor    in    1891, 
•  •■■  .  Dusists  essentially  in  simultaneously  punching  and   shaping 
tal  blocks.    To  produce  a  hollow  cylinder,  a  square  piece  of 
•i-d-hot  steel  (a.  Figs.  1  and  2)  is  plaee<l  in  a  matrix  (b».    The 
.  .uss-sect  ion   of   the    steel    block,    measured    diagonally,    corre- 
jiouds  to  the  diameter  of  the  matrix.    The  latter  is  then  closed 
M,r  the  lid  d,  serving  as  a  guide  for  a  mandrel   (c),  which  Is " 
driven  into  the  metal  by  means  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,,- 
The  diameter  of  the  mandrel  is  chosen  so  that  the  ma.erial 
jarced  aside  by  it  is  exactly  sufiicieni  to  till  the  four  segment- 
.  Wihaped  spaces  (e)  between  the  square  sides  of  the  block  and 
••.:'.;.ihe  interior  surfa<e  of  the  matrix.    Thus  it  is  possible  to  work-. 
;!'•■. 4ipon  the  minimum  amount  of  metal  necessary  for  the  produC' 
'fiiiu  of  the  piei  e  under  consideration. 

If  R  be  the  radius  of  the  matrix,  the  radius  (r)  of  the  man-/ 
V  >jtei  is  found  by  the  formula:        iv  ,>  .1'>-V/   ■ .  t  ^  /'■'■.■    '     .' 

'W'-r './•..■.-.  .  . ..  v-^...:...i-}:^irr=  =  ;rR'  —  2R*;-;-';^-:;'^H"V.''^"<: ■".•-. ■";/'. 

y^':,^/'-:  '■■'"'    '    '     '■'■'■'  '  ■   r  =  0.003R.        ■■■^;':"'^''^'  ■•''■'":,'■■■  ■;;:• 
.  ^".As  the  metal  while  being  acted  upon  can  give  way  at  the- 
'.   ';sides.  the  mandrel  enters  the  metal  without  great  diffiouItyvJ 
;i.ri;<i.a  hollow  cylinder  Avith  closed  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.. 
!.  prriduced:    the  bottom  has  naturally  the  shape  of  the  head'; 
•  r  the  mandrel  (c).    This  hollow  body  can  be  drawn  out  anew  ■ 
iu  hrder  to  produce  tubes  with  thin  wall^     In  the  same  way 
,.' :l'^?'^**^  ^<^*®^   with    square   sections    may   be    manufactured,' 
<vhich  are  punched  in  a  correspon<ling  matrix,  the  blocks  con-, 
i-riiuting  the  inscribetl  circle  of  the  rectangular  section  of  the 
■  V^fl'iare  to  be  produced.      Blocks  of  irregular  sections  may  he; 
jitinched  and  shaped  in  quite  the  same  way,  there  being,  howr" 
■'....  ;PVf;'r,  the  necessary  condition  that  the  piece  of  metal  he  cen-  : 
.';;;jVred  by  the  matrix,  and   tliat  sufTicieni  space  be  left  for  re-:. 
>./!l"^(^iving  the  material  pressed  away  In'  the  mandrel.      In  press-- 
!;,'^itrg;  such  an  amount  of  friction  is  produced  against  the  walls" 
;- •  of  the  matrix  that  the  pressure  of  the  mandrel  on  the  block  iS;: 
.;  .J^roportionately    small,    and    only   a   slight    longitudinal  .coin^ 
'  trression  of  the  material  is  effected.  ' 

Figs.  4'to.7  illustrate  apparatus  for  producing  hollow  tubular 

,  :•  ajxlies.  starting  from  a  blank  (a)  of  any  shape.    This  blank  is 

■.'.  TirM  iiunched  by  means  of  a  mandrel  (c)  in  a  die  (b»  the  bot 

•*<^ni  of  whi<h  is  formed  by  a  slide   (s)   which  is  moved  horl- 

•ntally  in  the  die  by  a  screw-spindle  and  hand-wheel.     After 

^ .  ttie  nietal  blank  in  the  die  has  been  perforated  as  described, 

.-•.-'hf  slide   s   is   withdrawn,   the   mandrel    is   moved    downward 

;i'?irether  with  the  tubular  bo<iy  and  presses  together  with  the 

.^^tfter  successively  through  the  drawing  rings  d;  di.jdj,  uhtil 

•;4ltP' tubular  body  has  acrpiired  the   requisite  thickness.     The 

/'iVidiing  juay  also  be  effected  by  means  of  a  short  steel  cylin- 

,  ;;i;  and  a  matrix  of  a  special  shape,  wider  a.t  the  top  than  at 

i3e;hottom   (Figs.  0  and  7).    '  .    '    ^';    ;  ;-^^ 

The  precision  with  which  objects  of  determined  dimensions 

produced,  and  also  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  their  sur- 

,    'S,  are  remarkable.      It  is.  for  example,   possible  to  make 

;\n>;erch amber  shrapnels   with    walls   only   2   mm.    (O.OTSI.in.) 

I'.'iH'k.  without  th<?  necessity   of  any  machining   insvde/-  ;  -    -i^ 

-^  in.  order  to  produce  long  weldless  hollow  hodie.s — tubes,  for 

^s^tfince — the  blank,  after  being  i)erforafed.  is  gripped  by  the 

'.  iipers  of  a  draw-bench  and  drawn  out.  during  which  opera- 

■  -/vn  the  direction  of  movement  remains  the  same.    Thick  tubes 

"    thus   be   drawn   out  three  times  successively  without   it 

,.     'tig  necessary  to  heaf  the  body  after  each  operation.      It  is 

'^■'crefore  possible  with  one  heating, only  to  produce  a  tube  of 

,?;t*-ai length; .••V"'^^'v-'^V-.>.f''':  ?:■■■:■.  -j''-^: ■:::,'< Jf':'\.y^^^^  -i^- .-. 

^^hen  the  thickness  of  the  walls  does  not  exceed  3.5  mm 

'138  in.) .the  tubes  are  generally  calibered  by  c^old  drawing 


on  a  solid  bar.  A  red-hot  temperature  Is  very  suitable  fpr  all 
these  operations,  and  need  not  be  exceeded.  The  jwrffrt  ion 
of  the  nia<hinery  at  present  ejnployed  allows  the  producing  of 
weldless  tubes  with  a  pTe«isidn  of  diameter  or  tliiclvuess  of 
O.l  mm.|0.<J039  K<t,  in.).  The  mandrel  iKMngexadlv  eeutere<i  au^l 
precisely  guided,  continues  to  a^lvance  without  'b-viating  wIkmi 
the  movement  lias  on<  e  been  correctly  started.  The  manufae 
ture  of  steel  flasks  for  highly  <>om pressed  gases  particularly,'* 
serves  to  illustrate  the  valuable  qualities  of  press  work.  Tiw'f* 
flasks,  which  are  made  in  all  sizes,  are  tested  before  being 
officially  accepted,  by  a  pressure  te.«!t  made  as  follows.  The 
flask  is  filled  with  water  and  car^^fully  woiphed.  tb.n  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  at  least  250  atmospheres;  , A  steel 4iand 
laid  around  the  flask  serves- to  determine  the  expansion  result- 
ing from  this  test.  If  it  indicates JQO  {>ert9aBent  defoi-maiion... 
the  flask  is  accepted.  ^  •  ^   - -^  •         ---  •.^.;  .■■ 

r ;  In  consequence  of  tiie  pressu re  (pperatioh   tfte  strenjgth  -of . 


:.       •*' 


.    .■:''»^.  ,'-f.-'--' 


ys;,./ 


\'.i-;---¥it^:: 


'r*%vi; 


• ;  Art|Xu.\Tr.s.  Bitt V i<»ftM t \«.    ii«u:i.«»|r-;  Ti?jit>.-V«  ;o«»JKti:^-  f<«»V   iiii-  '". 

..■■■.  ;-.i,/^^-^''^-'  ;■'..':■■■.:./•  '  '■  .-     '-'  s«»i:.i«'iii>JCKi  '.^r.. ']-,  :•;  Vv'V  i.;~j!':y'- ^  '::-'-::'^. 

the  metal  is  materlany  |n<reased;   ifre  wMls  of;  the  flask  show 
an  equal  solidity  and  a  ijreat  tenacity  i|i  all-parts,  so  that  It  : 
can  stand  a  pressure  above  Tij^O  aiJno.spheres.    At  a  sliii  higher   .^ 
pressure  the  flask  does  not  break  Uj)  into  fragment?;,  but  only;?' 
splits  open  at  one  place:     The  njvtal  employed  must  possess  a  ' 
tensile  strength  32  to  lo<>  kg  jiei*  sq,  mil li meter, ^^«4  an  e^ongd-  : 
t ion  of  15  to  30  jjier  cent.    .Arte*-  tlie  oiif>ratit>»  it  is  fmiii<i  tha^^^^^^^^ 
hot  only  the  tensile  strength,  httt  jalso  the  eloufTitiotfi  h|U«^^^i^^^^ 
terially  increased  .;■''•  -   , 

-■•  Practical  experience  has  clearly  proved,  the  superiority  of>theV,.^ 
Ehrhardt  weldless  ttibes  over  the  i»est  welded  tubes  for  water- 
tube  boilers  with   thin  ttiiies.      For  this  several    reasons  a r<* 
given:      First,   the   metal  employed   is  carefully   chostu    friim 
among  the  best  products  of  the  Martin  furnace,  for  in  order  ••' 
to  be  able  to  stand  this  pressure  operation  it  roust  l}4>  cxc^ii't 
from    ail    defects    resulting    from    casting;     furthermore,    the 
cherry-re<i  heat  at  which  the  work  is  performed  makes  anneal 
ing  superfluous  an<l  thus  avoids  its  detrimental  consequences. 
As  there  is  no  weld  seahi.  theJn|ieT  wrtAee  of  the  object Jihows 
no  unevennes.sl    The  expansions  and  contrHitions  \vhieh  o<vnr 
in   the  firel>oxes  of  ])oilers   take  place  in   a  regular  manner, 
while  a  weld-seam,  thougli  as  perfect  as  pOiJsi)>le.  breaks  the 
homogeneousness  of  the   miHal  :iEind:  r  .  the   primary 

cause  for  dislocations  under  the  influence  of  varying  temiw^ra- 
tures.  To  this  cause  of  inferiority  must  be  addrd  the  dilTKulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  an  irr«>proachaltlo  sx-ani.  Lastly,  the 
quality  of  the  material  employed  for  the  wamless  tubes  allows 
of  their  being  thickened  up  by  upsetting,  enlarge*!  bj-  IbeJl-. 
mouthing,  Or  ftttjed  with  colljins,  etc.,  under  the  press,  wbich 
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work  cannot  be  executed  with  the  same  degree  of  perfection  on 
welded  tubes.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  great  difference  to-day 
between  the  prices  of  production  of  the  two  kinds  of  tubes. 
The  manufacture  of  welded  tubes  can  only  be  termed 
rcononiical  in  cases  where  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance  owing  to  the  low  pressures  it  has  to  with- 
stand, as,  for  instance,  in  gas  and  water  pipes.  The  exigencies 
created  by  the  progress  of  modern  industry  are,  moreover, 
only  to  be  satisfied  by  weldless  tubes.  Besides,  the  employ- 
ment of  first-class  metal  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  and  consequently  also  to  economy.  These  weld- 
less  tubes  are  especially  suitable  for  marine  and  locomotive 
boilers;  the  German  Admiralty  Office  is  using  them  exclusive- 
ly. The  manufacturing  of  shells  has  been  improved;  projec- 
tiles of  extraordinary  tenacity  and  solidity  are  thus  produced, 
for  which  the  hardest  steel,  with  a  tensile  strength  of  100  kg. 
l«jr  square  millimeter  and  more,  is  employed. 


;;'-^^;. 


Fi?.  S 


AKKA.NGEMEXT  OF  SWHTXIXG  ROLLS  FOB  ROLLI.NG  OUT  HEAVY  TUBES 

INTO    BOILER    BARRELS. 

Gun  tubes,  made  from  special  alloys  of  steel,  are  first  forged 
under  a  forging  press  and  then  punched  by  the  Ehrhardt 
process,  thus  obtaining  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  pressure 
in  the  bore.  By  building  up  a  gun  from  a  tube  and  a  jacket, 
both  parts  being  manufactured  by  the  Ehrhardt  process  and 
united  by  shrinkage,  its  strength  is  augmented  still  more.  In 
consequence  of  the  compression  undergone  by  the  inner  layers 
of  the  tube  while  the  bore  is  being  pressed,  the  surface  of  the 
latter  becomes  very  hard  and  compact,  thus  obviating  to  a 
great  extent  the  erosion  which  the  high  temperatures  accom- 
panying the  combustion  of  modern  powders  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce. In  short,  the  products  obtained  by  the  Ehrhardt  process 
are  generally  recognized  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality. 

After  having  explained  fully  the  Ehrhardt  process  In  making 
seamless  tube  from  a  full  square  block,  I  will  now  explain  this 
process  as  applied  to  the  rolling  out  of  a  heavy  tube,  made  in 
this  manner,  into  a  boiler- barrel. 

Mr.  Ehrhardt  uses  a  rolling  mill  with  two  rollers,  of  which 
the  top  roller  takes  the  hollow  block  and  the  bottom  one 
swivels  in  rolling.  The  hollow  block  is  made  of  such  a  diam- 
eter that  It  goes  easily  over  the  top  roller;  the  bottom  of  the 
blank  is  cut  off  so  that  a  cylinder  of  the  finished  length  re- 
mains. The  rolling-out  to  the  proper  thickness  and  diameter 
is  done  on  the  rolling  mill,  which  has  a  very  powerful  engine. 
The  bottom  roller  is  arranged  to  swivel  right  and  left  (Fig.  9) 
around  the  center-point  a,  and  is  pressed  upward  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  so  that  the  same  pressure  is  always  acting.  For 
facilitating  the  rolling  out  and  reducing  the  pressure  upon 
the  rollers,  the  bottom  roller  oscillates  during  its  work  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  In  the  Inclined  position  the  pressure  is 
exerted  only  in  the  middle  at  a,  and  spreads  gradually  from  the 
middle  position  until  it  covers  the  whole  length  of  the  rollers; 


as  rollers  always  bend  somewhat,  this  oscillating  move- 
ment ensures  uniform  thickness  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  not 
thicker  in  the  middle,  as  is  usual  with  rolled  plates.  For 
guiding  the  rolled  cylinder  side  rollers  are  used,  which  give  a 
steady  run  to  the  cylinder.  These  side  rollers  are  arranged  so 
that  they  are  fixed  by  a  lever  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of 
the  boiler-barrel  to  be  produced. 

A  boiler-barrel  made  in  this  way  possesses  in  all  its  parts  an 
equal  resistance,  and  is  far  superior  to  a  welded  or  riveted 
barrel.  The  press  and  rolling  mill  of  Mr.  Ehrhardt  at  Dussel- 
dorf-Reisholz  produces  boiler-barrels  for  locomotives  and 
marine  from  1  to  5  meters  (3.28  to  16.4  ft.)  diameter,  cylinders 
for  hydraulic  presses  and  accumulators,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
hollow  bodies  of  great  resistance  for  great  pressures.  Loco- 
motive and  marine  boilers  made  with  seamless  barrels,  accord- 
ing to  Ehrhardt's  process,  are  lighter  and  of  greater  resistance, 
durability  and  tightness  than  those  made  according  to  the  usual 
method,  with  welds  and  rivets. 


SPRING  CENTERING  DEVICE  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 

TRUCKS. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 


In  order  to  secure  correct  conditions  of  wear  of  driving 
wheel  tires  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  influence  of  the  lead- 
ing truck  in  guiding  the  engine,  it  is  important  to  employ 
effective  centering  devices  for  the  truck.  On  page  134  of  the 
May,  1900,  number  of  this  journal  was  printed  a  discussion  of 
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LATERAL    SPRING    CENTERING    DEVICE   FOB   LOCOMOTIVE    TRUCKS. 

truck  link  hangers  and  their  influence  on  the  wear  of  tire 
flanges.  There  has  been  of  late  a  marked  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  3-point  truck  hangers,  employing  the  weight  of  the 
front  end  of  the  engine  to  center  the  truck.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  illustrates  a  lateral  spring  arrangement  to  serve 
this  purpose.  This  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  devices  which 
have  been  used  for  years  In  foreign  practice  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  "Central  Atlantic"  or  4-4-2  type  locomotives  of  the 
New  York  Central,  which  were  illustrated  on  page  36  of  the 
February,  1901,  number  of  this  journal.  It  Is  believed  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  3-point  hanger  and  the  construc- 
tion is  such  as  to  permit  of  adjusting  the  resistance  to  side 
motion  through  the  springs.  The  drawing  Is  sufficiently  clear 
to  explain  itaelf. 
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MOTOR  DRIVEN  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


K  Kl'BK  SENT  ATI  VE   EXAMPLES  OF   INDIVIDUALLY-DBIVEN   LaTHES. 


Supplementary  to  our  article  in  tlie  previous  issue  (pages 
jS7-y)  descriptive  of  typical  methods  of  applying  electric 
motors  to  engine  lathes  for  individual  driving,  we  present  here- 
with further  examples  of  motor  applications  to  lathes.  All  of  the 
, hives  shown  are  those  using  direct-current  motors,  the  ma- 
jority being  of  the  variable  speed  type;  fewer  examples  of  the 
induction  (alternating  current)  motor  are  to  be  found  as 
applied  to  machine  tool  driving,  although  the  induction  motor 
is  meeting  with  marked  success  for  this  work  and  is  fast 
roiuing  into  favor. 

Tlie  writer  is  pleased  to  state  that  the  machine  tool  builders 
are  taking  an  exceptional  interest  in  the  subject  of  motor 
driving,  and  are  for  the  most  part  conducting  extensive  ex- 
periments along  this  line.  Important  improvements  in  the 
method  of  mounting  the  motor,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  drive,  are  to  be  found  upon  the  advocated  method  of 
motor  driving  for  every  machine  tool  of  prominence.  The 
variable  speed  motor  is  held  highly  in  favor  by  a  great  many, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  toward  the 
use  of  two  or  more  runs  of  gearing  in  the  drive  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  speed  changes  if  a  variable  speed  motor  is  used, 
or  for  all  of  the  variations  when  using  a  constant-speed  motor. 


<;i;auku  dkive  fob  a  24-i.ncii  lathe. — amekican  tool  wobks  co. 

double  commutatob  variable-speed  motor  made  by 

the  commercial  electric  company. 

The  above  illustration  and  drawing  represent  the  inter- 
►-sting  type  of  drive  recently  applied  to  their  lathes  by  the 
American  Tool  Works  Company, .  Cincinnati,  O.  The  lathe 
liere  shown  is  their  standard  24-in.  lathe,  which  is  well  known 
lor  its  many  commendable  features. 

It  is  driven  by  a  3  h.  p.  motor  of  the  double  commutator 
i.vi)e,  made  by  the  Commercial  Electric  Company,  Indianapolis, 
ind.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  a  saddle  on  the  headstock,  with 
communication  direct  to  the  spindle  by  a  rawhide  pinion  and 
tnierraediate  slip  gear.  The  controlling  apparatus  for  start- 
ing, stopping  and  reversing  is  simply  and  conveniently  ar- 
■  anged  at  the  right  end  of  the  carriage,  in  the  handle  shown 
'vhich  operates  through  a  splined  controller  rod  beneath  the 
''ed.  There  are  four  fundamental  speeds  obtainable  from  the 
Jiiotor  itself,  through  the  speed  controller  directly  under  the 
''<'ad,  which  operates  upon  the  two  wire  system  in  conjunction 
^vith  the  double  commutator  feature  of  the  motor.  This,  with 
'lie  four  speed  changes  in  the  spindle  gearing,  gives  a  total  of 
'xteen  distinct  and  positive  spindle  speeds  available. 

The  drawing  presents  the  details  of  the  headstock  gearing 
:irrangement.  The  motor  drives  through  the  pinion  to  an 
intermediate  shaft  which  carries  two  slip  gears,  splined  so  as 
to  permit  of  being  thrown  over  into  mesh  with  either  run  of 
searing.    The  movemeut  of  these  slip  gears  is  controlled  by 


the  handle  shown  above  the  gear  case  in  the  view.  These  two 
runs  of  gears,  in  addition  to  the  regular  back  gear  attach- 
ment, provides  the  four  changes  of  speed  available  from  the 
headstock  gearing.     -  V"--  ■•      /' 


i  Ramhide  Pinion 


:.^  JearB  oprrated 


DRAWTXG     SHOWING     ARRANGEMENT     OF     CHANGE     (;EARS     FOR     TIIK 
DRIVE    rPON    THE    AMERICAN    TOOL    WORK.S     LATHE. 

Below  is  illustrated  an  interesting  motor  drive  which  ha.«? 
been  applied  to  a  54-in.  engine  lathe  made  by  the  Pond  Machine 
Tool  Company.  The  motor  is  a  714  h.  p.  Westinghouse  motor, 
having  a  speed  range  from  650  to  930  rev.  per  min.  by  field 
control.  It  is  mounted  upon  a  saddle  spanning  the  headstock 
frame,  from  which  position  it  drives  an  intermediate  shaft  in 


(iEARKD    DRIVE    IPON    A    54-1  Nt  II    I.ATUE. POM)    MACHINE   T<M)I.   C<». 

VARIABLE-SPEED  MOTOR   (FIELD  CONTROL). — WESTINGHOISE  ELECTRIC 
&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

front.  Upon  this  inletmediate  shaft  is  arranged  a  slip-gear 
combination  consisting  of  three  pinions  in  one  piece,  splined 
so  as  to  slide  along  the  shaft.  Their  position  is  controlled 
by  the  hand  wheel  shown  at  the  left — by  it  they  may  be  thrown 
over  so  as  to  mesh  with  any  one  of  the  three  larger  gears  upon 
the  driving  shaft  helow.    The  three  gear  speeds  thus  obtaia- 
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work  liiTiiint  Ito  <'Xf»»iit«'<l  with  llic  Aiunv  (U-^ivc  of  porfoction  on 

\v»  Jdnl  tiihos.     Furlhorniort',  (luTf  is  no  gn-at  diffrronct'  to-day 

.  ,l.i«H\v«-cn  tho  t>i'r<<^«  of  pnxtiittton  of  the  two   kinds  of  tubrs. 

.•^*h.«r  v.maii  tnbes    eali    only    be    termed 

V<joftonii«itl  in  eases  where  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  of  see- 

•cHidary  importanee  owing  to  the  low  pressures  it  has  to  with- 

•  Stajitl;  as.  lor  jn.sUinee,  in  gas  and  water  pipes.     The  exigen(i«>s 

.^created  vby  tlie  prpgresj^   oi"   modern    industry   are,   moreover, 

...only  tpJje  satisfied  liyweldless  tubes.      Uesides.  the  employ- 

tiu^nt  of  first relass  nntal  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  thickness 
;  of  tl^<\  Avails,  and  eousequentiy  also  to  economy.  These  weld- 
'.  k»SR(rib<;>s  are-  especially  suitable  for  marine  and  locomotivo 
;'  boi'i'eri?;  rb<>"'<«'^rittan  Admiralty  Office  is  using  ilicm  exclusive- 
.-'1y.     The  nvaniifacttirjng  of  shells  has  been  improved;    projec- 

lilef;  .of  extraordinary K'naciiy  and  solidify  are  thus  prt)duced. 
'.tor  >viudit:lie  hairiest  St  f'f'l.  with  a  tensile  strength  of  1(K»  kg. 

;|Ji'V.5<'l't»r't'  itnilliiut^ter  and  njprip^  is  employed.  ^    ..  • 


.''-i-v/ 


as  rollers  always  bend  somewhat.  tlVis  oscillating  mov.-' 
ment  ensures  uniform  thickness  of  the  cylinder.  If  is  no*' 
thicker  in  the  middle,  as  is  usual  with  roiled  plates.  Fo.'.- 
guiding  the  rolled  cylinder  side  rollers  are  tised,  which  give  r, 
steady  run  to  the  cylinder.  These  side  rollers  arc  arranged  .s* 
that  they  are  fixed  by  a  lever  corresponding  to  the  diameter. of 
the  boiler-barrel  to  be  produced. 

A  boiler-barrel  made  in  this  way  possesses  in  all  its  parts  an - 
equal  resistance,  and  is  far  superior  to  a  welded  or  riveteiV. 
barrel.     The  press  and  rolling  mill  of  Mr.  Ehrhardt  at  Diissr]- 
dorf-Reisholz     pro<luces     boiler-barrels     for     locomotives     anr}- 
marine  from  1  to  5  meters  (3.2S  to  ir..4  ft.)  diameter,  cylinders' 
for  hydraulic  presses  and  accumulators,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
hollow  bodies  of  great  resistance  for  great  pressures.      Loco- 
motive and  marine  boilers  made  with  seamless  barrels,  accord- 
ing to  Khrhardt's  proeess,  are  lighter  and  of  greater  resistance- 
durability  and  liglitness  than  those  made  according  to  the  usuai 
method,  with  welds  and  rivets^,.  ,...:_.   ,.;.>.;/    .;:\,v,. 

:       SPRING  CENTERING   DEVICE  FOR  LOCOHOTIVE.^    . 

•.v: -■:/•; ■■:'."-■.  -;:;  :  ..■.■•':,.:;■  --TRUCKS.   ^^^^'V::  ■■:--,^}-' ?•'■-::■-.  ■-':■::,: 


;;:JM»t.\;N«.f~VE^jr.  (■»?',. SW'U'FXK^^  I4I>I-1.1.NG   «>l  T   lltUVY    Tl.BK»> 

■"•i;".:V^"  •'?"''  ^:>  .    •'':.<    n-.'t  isT<j  koilkk   h-vrrkia.    •.  '       ;    ;:  '  :  "  :^...  .  : 

r:     fiun  ttit)es.  mini'?  from  special  alloys  of  steel,  ariD  first  forged 

V;  Under  a   forging    press   and    then    punched   by    the    Ehrhardt 

process,  thus  obtaining  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  pressure 

in  the  bore.     By  building  up  a  gun  from  a  tube  and  a  jacket. 

both   parts  being  manufactured  by  the   Ehrhardt   process  and 

..^united  by  shrinkage,  its  strength  is  augmented  still  more.     In 

•  '.consequence  of  the  compression  undergone  by  the  inner  layers 
pi  the  tube  while  the  bore  is  being  pressed,  the  surfaee  of  the 
latter  becomes  very  hard  and  compact,  thus  obviating  to  a 
great  extent  the  erosion  which  the  high  temperatures  accom- 

-panning  the  combustion  of  modern  powders  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce.    In  short,  the  products  obtained  by  the  Ehrhardt  process 

.are  generally  recognized  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality. 

■  :''  After  having  explained  fully  the  Ehrhardt  process  in  making 
■  ;Fcaml,tss  lube  from  a  full  s(iuare  block,  I  will  now  explain  this 

.'prpcfess  as  appli^^   to  the  rolling  out  of  a  heayy  tube,  made  in 
'    VUis  n»annor<  into  a  boiler-barrel.     -,.  V:  ■  !.  [■^  '■■.        ;    ,.  ;- 
''■■':^  Mr.  Ebrliardt  tises  a  rolling  mill  with  two  rollers,  of  which 
the   top   roller   takes   the   hollow    block    and    the    bottom    one 

'  JSTvivela  in  rolling.  The  hollow  block  is  made  of  such  a  diam- 
eter that  it  goes  easily  over  the  top  roller;  the  bottom  of  the 
blank  is  cut  off  so  that  a  cylinder  of  the  finished  length  re- 
mains. The  rolling-out  to  the  proper  thickness  and  diameter 
IS  done  on  the  rolling  mill,  which  has  a  very  powerful  eiigine. 
the  bottom  rolk>r  is  arranged  to  swivel  right  and  left  (FJg.  9) 
around  the  center-point  a,  and  is  pressed  npward  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  so  that  the  same  pressure  is  always  acting.  For 
facilitating  the  rolling  out  and  reducing  the  pressure  upon 
t^e  rollers,  the  bottom  roller  oscillates  during  its  work  as 
\BhOWB.  In   Fig.   &.      In  the   inclined   position   the   pressure   is 

.exerted  only  in  the  middle  at  a,  and  spreads  gradually  from  the 
middle  position  uijiti.l  it  covers  the  whole  length  of  the  roUerfl; 


New  York  Cextkai-  \*  Hudson  Rivkk  RAiMJO.vn.:; 


:  In  order  to  secure  correct  conditions  of  wear  of  driving.; 
wheel  tires  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  influence  of  the  lead-r. 
Ing  truck  in  guiding  the  eiigin(\  it  is  imi)<>rtant  to  employ  -. 
effective  centering  devices  for  the  truck.  On  page  134  of  the  -.■ 
May,  1900,  number  of  this  journal  was  printed  a  discussion  of 
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L-VTER-VL    SI»RIJIC    CE.\TFR1.\(;    IJKVJCK    FOU    LOCOMOTIVE    TKUfliS. 

truck   link  hangers  and  their  influence  on   the  wear  of  tire  ' 
flanges.     There  has  been  of  late  a  marked  tendency  toward  . 
the  use  of  3-point  truck  hangers,  employing  the  weight  of  the.' 
front  end  of  the  engine  to  center  the  truck.     The  accompany-  ^ 
Ing  engraving  illustrates  a  lateral  spring  arrangement  to  serve: 
this  purpose.    This  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  devices  which  . 
have  been  used  for  years  in  foreign  practice  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  "Central  Atlantic"  or  4-4-2  type  locomotives  of  the 
New  York  Central,  which  were  illustrated  on  page  36  of  the 
February,  1901,  number  of  this  journal.    It  is  believed  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  3-point  hanger  and  the  construc- 
tion is  such  as  to  permit  of  adjusting  the  resistance  to  Bide; 
motion  through  the  springs.    The  drawing  is  BuflScIently  clear  •. 
to  explain  Itself. 
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;;vOS-r  MOTOR  DRIVEN  MACHINE  TOOLS. 
VyKi'ia-;s«4S''fATi\i;  E.wmi-les  oi-  LNuivii)r.vxj.Y-DKivKN  Lathks..: 


■^:  .  iji|jpk'iitpntary  to  our  article  in  the  l^revibHS  Issue  (pagpis 

\V^7  tt.)    d«s<riptive    of    typical    methodis    of    applying    electric 
■•.  '.{.jfora  to  t'Ugiue  lathes  for  iudividual  driving,  we  present  hei'*-: 
v . -■uithfurtlH-r  examples  of  motor  applications  to  lathes.    All  of  the 

:>.'inV<'S  .xlunvu  are  those  using  direct-current  motors,  the  ma- 

V...C';rUy  being  of  the  variable  speed  type;  fewer  examples  of  the 

.•-./iJuiuctioii    (alternating   current)    motor   are   to   be   found   as 

..  0^1  plied  to  machine  tool  driving,  although  the  induction  motor 

V    i-  iiiccling   with    marked    t^uccess   for   this   work    and    is  :fa«l 

J:. -fTiiiiiiig  into  favor. 

,::'i'he  wiiter  is  pleased  to  state  that  the  machine  tool  builders 
■:-.'Jiy^  taking  an   exceptional    interest   in   the   subject   of  motor 

••'  Wjiviiig.  and  are  for  the  most  part   .conducting  extensive  ex- 

T!: jicrinienls  along  this   line.      Importaiil    improvements   in    the 

r--ni»?thQd  of  mounting  the  motor,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 

■f  the  drive,  are  to  be  found  upon  the  advocated  method  of 

:ju»{or  driving  for  every  machine  tool   of  prominence.     The 

..   nariahte  speed  motor  is  held  highly  in  favor  by  a  great  many, 

V f'Vt  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  toward  the 

.■itse.of  two  or  more  runs  of  gearing  in  the  drive  to  obtain  a 
'V;  fiortion  of  the  speed  changes  if  a  variable  speed  motor  is  used, 

.: >rf.for-aU  of  the  variations  when  using  a, constant-speed  motor. 


.the  handle  shown  above  the  gear  case  in  tlie  view.    Tlipse  twd- 
runs  of  gears,  in  addition  to  the  regular  l>a<k  gear  attach? 
tnent,  provides  the  four  changes  of  s^^peed  availabit'!  Inmi  tiie ' 

■deadstock  gearings    '.■  -   .  .;:-      /  "^   i/'VC;  .^  N\.'^::'V;Vv  .V;'^'' ^"\: 


■•t-c 


?••  • 


•  '.r'\ia  i»  uuJVK  i<»i{  A  24i.N«ii  i..\iiii:.~ -amkuka.n   nun.  works  co. 

.„:':.•:.     W'VBU:   GOMMlTATOi:    VAlMAItf.K-SI'KKIt    .\H»l"OK     MADK    BV..-    , '/ 

■*::^.-i  .'•    "^  C  T'"^   COMMKKUIAL    ll.icnui;    COMPANY.  ^^   , ' "  •  V^;:    .<\ 

■■- ,  The  alHJve   ii!ustraii6n   anil    drawing   represent    the    inter- 

.^'^Miiii*    type  Of  drive  recently   api)lie(l   to   their  lathes   by   the 

xViMMit  an    Tool    Works   Company,   Cincinnati,   O.      The   lathe 

'1: ''':-'''V  s'lown  is  tiioir  standard  24-iu.  lathe,  which  is  well  known 

]  vH'<iJv  iti<  many  conunenilalde  features.   :, "  ;.  -  ^    .  Iv  ; 'y . ;  •  ..   •>.•_:  .■  rf 

■y.'ll  is  driven   by  a  ;>  h.  p.  motor  of  the  flouble  commutator 

7  .^;^>i."^,  made  by  the  Commercial  iCleciric  Company,  Indianapolis, 

.'';t>d„   The  motor  is  mounted  on  a  saddle  on  the  headsio<k,  with 

.-;/«nimuntiation  direct  to  the  spindle  by  a  rawhide  pinion  and 

■■  «iiernie(liate  slip  gear.     The  < ontrolling  apparatus  for  start- 

^,'.t-i%  stopping  and   reversing   is   simply   and   conveniently   ar- 

;  Y'"'>i^<'«l  at  the  right  end  of  the  carriage,  in  the  handle  shown 

.-;?Ji Ml  operates  through  a  splined  controller  rod  beneath  the 

.>;"*d.    Tliore  are  four  fundamental  si)eeds  obtainable  from  the 

■    '^-vitir  itself,  through  the  speed  controller  directly  under  the 

;.-.\''*d,  which  operates  ui>on  the  two  wire  system  in  conjunction 

.  .vith  the  double  commutator  feature  of  the  motor.     This,  with 

,T-t'  four  speed  changes  in  the  spindle  gearing,  gives  a  total  of 

t'.;.  ?f'' <'U    distinct   and    i)ositive    spindle   speeds   available. 

.;.;.,  The  drawing  presents  the  details  of  the  headstock  gearing 

'. -'JanKeiMent.     The  motor  drives  through  the  pinion   to  an 

;■  ;ii:.ili  rnuMliate  shaft  which  carries  two  slip  gears,  splined  so  as 

■/-Jj'permit  of  being  thrown  over  into  mesh  with  either  run  of 

■  ^taiiuij.    The  movtmeut  ol  these  slip, gears  is  controlled  by 
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;v   .    ;  BHIVK    riH>\     THK     AMKRUlAJC     T<»OI      W««iKS    lATITK..  y '."  i    '  :^' 

'■  Below  is  illustrated  an  interesting  motor  dnve  which  hift 
Tbeen  applied  to  a  .*t4-in  engine  lathe  made  by  the  F'ond  Machin*' 
Tool  Company.  The  motor  is  a  Tli  h.  p.  Westinghouse  ni«>i«r; 
having  a  spe«Ml  range  from  nrrft  to  930  rev.. iK»r  inin.hy  field 
control.  It  is  mounted  upoii  a  saddle  spanning  the  headstock' 
fiame,  froni  which  position  if  drives  an  interniediat)^  shaft  IB 


l.lAIJin    |tl!l\l      1    I'l'N    A    .">l-l.\(  11     l-AIIU;. —  l-^iMl     M  Vi  .i.  \J.     ivi'.Jl,    ««».    . 

\ A m ,vi{Lt;:>i'j;Kij . .mo i-ob  ( it ki.i » «.< »>•  raoi. ) .  — w ksti muiol ^i.. i;i4x;.i«i«? 

ft'ont.  t'pon  this  iriterm.ili^te  shaft  Is  afratiged  a  stip-gfai^ 
I'ombinalion  consisting  of  three  pinions  in  one  piK-e.  .spiiiKnt 
so  as  to  slide  along  the  shaft.  Their  i)osiiion  is  controlb>ii: 
by  the  hand  wheel  shown  at  the  left— by  it  tbey  may  he  thri)v^ii>. 
over  so  as  to  mesh  with  any  one  of  the  three  larger  g«.ais  upoii  ! 
the  driviae  sbaft  below.    The  tUrtie  s«ar  speeds  thus  ubultir 
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This  company  has  recently  developed  an  improved  arrange 
ment  of  geared  drive,  which  marks  an  important  advance  in 
motor  driving  applications.  They  are  making  unusual  progress- 
in  this  important  branch  of  work. 

The  lower  engraving  illustrates  a  motor  drive  application  to 
a  Jones  &  Lamson  flat  turret  lathe.  The  motor,  which  is  a 
type  N  direct-current  motor  made  by  the  Bullock  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  conveniently  lo 
cated  upon  a  cast-iron  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  headstork 
'I'he  motor  drives  direct  through  an  intermediate  pinion  to  the 
large  spindle  gear.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  application  i.s 
the  fact  that  all  the  gears  are  encased  in  a  slieet  metal  casing, 
keeping  out  dirt  and  preventing  injury  to  the  gears,  or  to 
workmen. 

The  motor  is  operated  upon  the  multiple-voltage  system  for 
variable  speeds,  the  controller  for  which  is  shown  located  at 
the  end  of  the  bed  at  the  left;  the  handle  projects  out  on  the 
front  side  of  the  lathe.  This  controller  gives  26  speeds  in 
forward  motion  and  six  in  reversal. 

Another  application  of  the  multiple-voltage  motor  drive  is 
presented  in  the  engraving  below.  This  illustrates  a  13- 
in.  Gishoit  turret  lathe  gear  driven  direct  from  a  type  N 
variable-speed  motor  made  by  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  drive  is  in  this  case  also  from  the 
motor  pinion  through  an  intermediate  gear  direct  to  the 
spindle.  The  26  speeds  furnished  by  the  controller  are  hero 
assisted  by  the  use  of  the  usual  back  gear  upon  the  lathe. 


COX.ST.VNT-.SI'KKI)    UKI.TKH    IIKIVK    riHIN    A.\    "IDKAI.      r..\TIIK. SI>RIX(i- 
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able  are  supplemented  by  the  usual  back-gear  at- 
tachment, making  thus  six  spindle  speeds  avail- 
al)ip  for  every  motor  speed. 

The  lathe  illustrated  in  the  engraving  above 
is  the  motor-drive  adaptation  of  the  Ideal  lathe, 
a  number  of  which  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Tnited  States  Navy  Department  by  the  Springfield 
Machine  Tool  Company.  Springfield,  Ohio.  This 
is  the  belted  or  flexible  connection  type  of  drive 
for  use  with  constant-speed  motors,  which  this 
company  has  advocated,  and  it  has  proven  very 
satisfactory.  The  motor  is  not  reversible,  re- 
versals being  accomplished,  as  well  as  starting 
and  stopping,  by  the  clutches  on  the  countershaft 
upon  the  standard.  This  arrangement,  of  course, 
necessitates  a  tight  belt  on  account  of  the  close 
renters  of  pulleys.  The  motor  shown  upon  this 
lathe  is  a  Storey  direct-current  constant-speed 
motor. 


«;K.\BKn  UBIVE  L'PON  A  TURRET  LATHE. GISHOLT  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

MTLTIPLE- VOLT  AGE    MOTOR. BULLOCK    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 


DIKKCT  CEAKKI)  UKIVK  11H)X  A  .TOXES  &  LAMSOX  FLAT  TURRET  L.\THE. 
MLLTIPLE-VOLTACE   JIOTOB. — BULLOCK  ELECTBIC.VL   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


The  motor  is  supported 
by  a  convenient  cast- 
iron  bracket  at  the  rear 
of  the  head. 

Some  interesting  lathe 
drives  are  shown  in  the 
upper  engraving  on 
page  195,  which  repre- 
sents a  view  in  the  tool 
room  at  the  Bullock 
Electric  Manufacturing 
Company's  works.  The 
drives  shown  are  cases 
where  multiple-voltage 
motors  have  been 
mounted  upon  stand- 
ards above  the  lathe 
headstocks  and  drive 
direct  to  the  spindles  by 
gearing.  In  all  these 
cases  the  motor's  vari- 
able speeds  are  supple- 
mented by  the  lathe  back* 
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LCXOMOnVE     TESTS     ON     THE     PRUSSIAN    STATE 

RAILWAYS. 


(.KARF.I)    DRIVKS    1'1«<)X    TOOL    ROOM     LATHES    AT    WORKS    OF    BrLT^OOK -. 
KLJXTRIC    MANrFAC'Tt'RIX<!    COMPANY. 

shears.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  tool  room  is  the 
absence  of  belts  and  also  the  simplicity  of  the  headstock 
arrangement  effected  by  the  use  of  the  variable-speed  motor. 

The  following  engravings  present  views  of  a  "home-mad€" . 
application  of  motor  driving  to  a  large  Bement-Miles  wheel 
lathe  in  a  prominent  railroad  repair  shop.  The  motor  used  is 
;  H  constant-speed  General  Electric  motor,  and  with  the  driving 
cone  pulley,  it  is  mounted  upon  a  platform  of  boiler  plate,  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  pillars  bolted  to  the  headstock.  This  is  a 
convenient  method  of  adapting  an  old  tool  to  motor  driving — 
the  principal  criticism  lu  this  case  is  the  lack  of  a  means  of 
easily  raising  the  drive  cone  to  tighten  the  belt. 


SUPEBHEATEB    AND    COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVES. 


(TRANSLATED  EXX3ACXS  FBOH  BE1X)KT  UY  HEKK.N  PKOF.  VOX  BOURIKS.)* 


In  the  summer  of  1902  tests  were  made  on  the  Prussian 
State  Railways  with  four-cylinder  balanced  compounds  of  the 
\'on  Borries  type  and  the  latest  type  of  superheated  steam 
single-expansion  locomotives  of  the  Schmidt-Garbe  system. 
The  results  of  these  tests,  which  were  made  on  the  Hanovoi- 
Stendal  division,  are  given  below.  The  locomolivf^s  tosicd 
were  two  four-cylinder  compound  engines,  Nos.  17  and  IS.  two 
superheater  locomotives,  Nos.  439  and  440,  and  a  two-cylinder 
compound  locomotive  with  starting  valve,  No.  42.  These  en- 
gines are  all  of  the  four-coupled    (4 — 4 — 0)   type,  their  main 

dimensions  being: 


=  M 


Tjrpe. 


=  £:* 

St      . 

poo 

o<^ 

"r^ 

116,500 

24.7 

1,278 

200 

120,350 

24.7 

1.134 

170 

104,900 

24.7 

X.345 

170 

»  OXSTANT-SPEKD  MOTOR  DRINT:  UPON  A  LARtiE  BEMEXT-MILES  WHEEL 
LATHE. — AN    ADAri4.XI0N    TO   AN    OLD   TOOL. 


r^ 

Four-cylinder  compound.      17,   18 

Super- heater .  .439,  440 

Two-cylinder    compound.  42 

.■In  calculating  the  average  figures  which  are  tabulated  below, 
all  those  which  were  not  properly  comparable  by  reason  of  \u\- 
favorable  weather  conditions  have  been  discarded,  the  number 
of  trips  considered  being  as  bhown  in  the  first  line  of  the 
table.  In  calculating  the  hourly  fuel  and  water  consumption 
per  square  foot  of  grate  area  and  heating  surface  (lines  22  and 
23),  a  deduction  of  five  minutes  has  been  made  from  the 
total  running  time  (line  2)  to  give  actual  time  at  speed,  exclu- 
sive of  slow-down  on  passing  through  Lebrte  station  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  run.  This  deduction  was,  however,  not  made 
in  calculating  the  horse-power  developed  per  pound  of  coal 
(lines  18  and  19),  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  work 
done  in  accelerating  the  train,  which  is  not  otherwise  account- 
ed for.  :.:■'-,■  "^ •/;;.'••;/■  V..:  :'-^'"- 

The  four-cylinder  compound  engines  gave  almost  identlral 
results.  The  fuel  and  water  consumption  (lines  22  and  23) 
of  respectively  90.1  and  13.2  pounds  per  foot  are  below  the 
allowable  maximum  values  of  97  and  14.5  pounds  per  square 
foot  per  hour,  showing  that  the  engines  were  capable  of  devel- 
oping greater  power,  which  was  actually  done  on  some  trips. 
The  superheater  locomotives  show  an  hourly  evaporation  of 
13.8  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate,  which  is  slightly  lielow. 
while  the  fuel  consumption  of  98.6  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  is  somewhat  above,  what  may  be  considered 
the  allowable  maximum,  so  that  the  engines  were  on  the  aver- 
age fully  loaded.    ,    ■  ^^-  :. 

A  comparison  of  the  smoke-box  draught  (line  5)  shows 
that  the  same  rate  of  combustion  was  attained  with  a  much 
lower  vacuum  for  the  superheater  engines.  The  same  thing 
was  shown  by  a  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  combuS' 
tion.  In  making  this  measurement  the  vacuum  in  the  rear 
upper  corner  of  the  fire-box  was  measured  and  found  to  aver- 
age for  the  four-cylinder  compound  about  54  per  cent.,  and  for 
the  superheater  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  vacuum  in  the  smoko- 
box,  the  difference  being  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  area  of 
the  flues  in  the  superheater  locomotive.  The  total  horse- 
power (line  13)  is  about  5  per  cent,  higher  for  the  superheater 
than  for  the  four-cylinder  compound,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  9  per  cent,  greater  evaporation  (line  22).  The  effective 
horse-power  developed  per  pound  of  coal  per  hour  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  about  7  per  cent,  better  for  the  four-cylinder  com- 
pound. In  comparison  with  the  earlier  superheater  engines 
tested  in  1901,  the  power  of  the  new  engines  (lines  13,  14,  18. 
19  and  20)  is  higher  by  about  12  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  expectation  expressed  (by 
Herrn  von  Borries)  in  reporting  the  tests  made  on  the  pre 
vious  engines^  ■  ,    .'.  ■.\^:V 

In  regular  express  service  on  the  Stendal  division  between 
June  1  and  August  15  the  coal  consumption  per  train-mile 

*Zeltscbrift  des  Verelas  Deutecber  Ingenieure  of  Not.  22.  1902. 
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■-This  company  has  ret-ently  lU'volopod  an  iniprovpd  arraugt;. " 
iiHiii   nt   gcar«<l  <liivc,  wliiili   inarUs  an  imiHirtant  advance  i"};-' 
nioiDi-  (liivinj;  applitations.    Thpy  ar«'  making  unusual  pn)Ri(<St, 
in  tljis  iniiinrtant  hianc  h  ot   worU. 

Pile  idWtT  (■n,!;iaviii4;  illusi rates  a  motor  drivf  apiiliiation  ii); 
a  .loncs  ii   l.anison  Hat  tiurot   lathe.     The  motor,  whiih   is  ',• 
typ(>    N    iiire<t  »urrpnt   niotof    made    by    the    Uullocii    Eieettir 
Maiiulai  luriiiK    Comimny.    Cim  iiinati.    O..    is    conveiiienlly   lii 
•  aitil   upon  a  tasi-irou   l(ra(  kei    at   the  roar  of  the  lieadslo*-!,:, 
I  lie  motor  «lrive.s  direi-t  tiirough  an  intermediate  pinion  to  Uk 
larse  spindle  sf^ar...  A  valuable  feattire  of  this  appliiatlou  j.^ - 
the  fa»  t  lliat  all  the  tjeais  are  eiuased  in  a  sheet  metal  <a.sinicc 
keeping  out   dirt,_  and  preveiUiui;   injury   to.  the  goais,  or.  to  • 
workmen..    ',;':;''  ■■':' ■■;'-^''--':'''-  ''"■  '■^/''^-■■■'■■"■■'  ■.-■■:■.      ■.'.;-■■. :\  •'';•• 

Tli(»  motor  is  operated  upon  the  multiple-volta.uo  system  for 
\ariable  speeds,  the  (ontroller  for  whii  h   is  shown  located  at 
I  he  end  of  the  bed  at  the  left;   the  handle  luojects  out  on  tin 
front  side  of   the  lathe.     This   controller   ^ives   2l>   speeds  jn 
forward  motion  and  six  in  reversal.   •:.'.:-■.  v-^  :'='/■  ';   "'.-■'' 

Another  api>licarion  of  the  multiple-volta£?e  motor  drive  is 
presented  in  the  engraving  below.  This  illustrates  a  J?»- 
in.  (Jisholt  turret  lathe  gear  driven  dire<t  from  a  type  N 
variable-speed  motor  made  by  the  Ibillock  Electric  Maniifat 
luring  Tonipany.  The  drive  is  in  this  case  also  from  the 
motor  pinion  tlirough  an  intermediate  gear  direct  to  ih< 
spindle.  The  -*',  speeds  f\irnished  by  the  controller  are  hert> 
assisted    by   the  use  of   the  usual   ba<k   gear  uiton   the   lathe;. 


:1      .. 


7  ■.jiblp^  arif*  supplemented  by  ihf  usual   back-gear  at- 

■V   lachnicni.    malxing   thus"  six   spindle  sjiee«l8  avail 

,A    able  for  fvery  motor  speed.     \:v.'     "        ^ 

.:-.!.  Th»'    Uiihe    illustrated    in    ttte   engravihg:   a1>ove 

-   ;  is   tiie   niOior-di'ive  adaptation   of   ihe    Meal    lathe. 

;'j.' .li.  nuinbor  :  of  ..^yhieh  'Bave.  l>wn   furnish«'d    to   1 1^' 

V  I'HJIed  States  Navy  [ypparrment  by  the  Springfield 

::    .?Ha4  hine   Tool  Company.    Spiingtield,    Ohio,      This 

{>^  th*'  indted  or  llexible  (imneition   tyji*'  of  driVf! 

-^■fi»r  Vtsfe  •^'ith  :  const  an  t;Si)ee^^^   moTor..s.    \vhi«'h    this 

lompaiiy   has   advocated,   and   it    has   proven   very 

.satisfacrory.      Tlie    niotor    i.-^    not     reversible,    r.-- 

•,    versals    being   acconiplislud.    as    well    as    starting 

'    nhil  stopping,  by  the' clutches  on  the  countershaft 

"     triK)U  the  standard     This  arranfiemcnt.  of  unifse, 

.necessitates   a    tight   belt   on    account   of  the   t  lose 

eenxers   of   pulleys.    -The   motor   shown    uimu    ihis 

huhc    is-.-  a.-. Stort'.v    direct  ctir rent    constat! t-sjM»(ed 

■  . ■  ni6tor.  '■';:■" .' yir:-'.^ ;.  .:;  ■■'.:■  .■':.  •.  -  ^-v-  ■•■  •; '  ;A-k  ■-'  •' 


.:•::■■  V 


■  .K\l:i.l.  I.IMM.  I   I'O.N    A   ri  IJUKT  I.ATIIK. l.ISIIOI.T  M  .VCIUNE  COMl'.VN  Y. 

vMI  I.I  iei.l.-\itJ.TA<.i;    .MUTOK. —  nil. LOCK    KLtCTRIC    M.\NUFACTL"KIMi 

.■  ■ -.  Vv-'-v\-.'."- ■  ••,  ':■■•■  •..■■  ■\/ Cf»Mi'ANTi'''"-'V' ■■   V-O-i-.-'-v:,  •— -  ■. -,'>!,.v...  ••  ■■ 


A-i:- 


-  ••'.'•  ■*.  ■ 


i.ilMi    I    >   I    \i:il>   KUIVI     I   l'<>\     \   .MixjN   .\    I.AMSUN    II. AT   11   HllKT   r..\ll!f:. 
Mt."-Lril^LE-VOLr.V(.E    MUTOK. — ULLLOCK    IXECTKJC.VL    MAMFACTUKIN«   COM  PAST,  • 


The  motor  is  supported 
by    a    convenient    cast-  -; 
iron  bracket  at  the  rear 
of  the  head.  C 

iSome  interesting  latho  ■ 
drives  are  shown  in  llie    , 
upper     engraving    <ni;. 
page    li*'>.    wliich    repre-  . 
senis  a  view  in  the  tcwd /- 
room    at     i  li  e    I{ullo<;k    '. 
Klectri<-    Manufacturiiig  ' 
fomjiatiy's  works.     The    ' 
drives  shown  are  case.-  ;, 
where     multipk'-vollajJie  - 
motors     h  a  V  e     b  e,e  n  .. 
mounted     upon     stand- 
ards    above     the     lathe  .-: 
headstocks     and     drive 
<lirect  to  the  spindles  by  ;■ 
.gearing.      In    all    these 
cases   the   motor's   vat  i.  -.: 
able  sp(H*ds  are  supple-  . : 
meutedby  the  lathe  bacii- 
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-".kaih:!"  kimxks   i  i'x.v  !|^MJt.  w»«»m    i  ATlitKs  A'r  .WORK**  <»|.r  nriJ^iN'K 

.  ^  ,u«»]9rs.' '■  A   very   noticeable   teature  of  this   tpoi    room   is   tlie 

'"■'.{ihsenco    of    belts    and    also    the   simplii-ity    of    the    hea^lslofk 

.;.;. arrangement  effected  by  the  nse  of  the  variable-speed  motor. 

■S'-    The  following  engravings  |»iesent    views  ni   a    ■home-made'' 

•  ap|)li(ation  of  motor  driving  to  a   large   iJemeut-Miles   wheel, 

tatli«!  in  a  prominent  railroad  repair  shop.    The  motor  used  is 

:i  constant-speed  (leneial  Klectric  motor,  and  with  the  driving 

'  Dije  pulley,  it  is  mounied  ui)on  a  platform  of  boiler  plate,  sup- 

jMirted  by  cast-ir(tn  i>illars  boiled  to  the  lieadsiock.     This  is  a 

'. c^jnvenient  method  of  adapting  an  old  teal  to  motor  <lriving — 

^  ":  ItH'  prin(  ipal  (  riticism   hi   this  i  asi'  is  the  lack   of  a  means  of 

',.'ei\sily  raisinii  ilic  drivi    i  nnc  to  liiibieii  ibe  belt 


"   .V  .'^^''^fANT-srKKO  .MoroK  niMVr:  ir'o.X  .\  I.AtUiK  nKMK.Nr-.MII.KS  wuictx 

V,>\      :'.;:,  |.i^XnE.-— AX    AUAITATIOX    TO    AN    OLP   TUOt^  '      ;  ; 


'  SL PKEIIBATER   AND    COMfOVNR    top6j|"t>VKS. .,. 


^TlfA^.»<I^\t£l)^ixT&AGT*^  rwjM  i:i;j'uia-  by  iitftKX i»»0fi..  vwx  u«»i;niKS:i^ 


c«e.-..-.v;: 

■It: 

r    CO 

»^  .-    ' 

■  -  •■- 

■.■■■• 

.  .* 

iWv50rt 

::-2^S\: 

.•:;l.2'7s 

■  •2>»»» 

120.3^0 

■■-;i*-».  ■ 

.    Tt^Ui.i 

"-.IZm.. 

104»t». 

-  2--t..T-^-. 

..i,;.V.5?.4S 

-.MTV.  ■ 

In  the  summer  of  Wt)2  tests  i*eie  nmde  oh  the  Ihussi^n-  -    -^ 

State  Railways  with  foiir-<ylinder  balanced  <'omp<Mrndsof  lb«v    :. :, 

Von   Jiorrit>s   type   an<l    the    latest   type   of   superhi'altfd   su^aiH.';'' .'^ 

single-e.vpansion    locomotives  -Of    tlie   iM:hli)i4t-<ia4t>e.  iiiT!?u.'Ui.    ;.  •  J 

The  results  of  these  tests,  wijirtirwewmadp<>M/tlM»^l^ 

Siendai   division,   are  giv<*n   i»elo\v.     Tht»    lo'tbm6tiv«'s   i.<  sie.|     ;■:;  ■; 

Were  two  four-cylimler  cximpoHiKl  engines.  Nos.  ;17  and  IS.  two  •  '  " 

superheater  lo«onJotives,  Nos.  4:!:«  an<l  440.  and  a  tWo-cvUnder ■::'■■ 

(onntound  io«omotive  with  starting  valve.  ;JCq.  4'2.!,    Tftest';  ♦'» :-   C 
gines  are  all   of  the   foi4r-co«|jled  X^^I^-rl^^K  ty^ 

dimensions  beiiig:  , .     ,      :       :.;' ^" "*  ;~.    ^v   •'■'=:; v.  ;-•'-,  v!..^:-:' 


K<iur-iylin(]»'r- compound.      17.   IS.' 
Super-heattr    .       .  .  .  .4:v.«,  44o  ,. 

T?i'o-<Klinder    <on»pouriil .     -        SSV; 

in  calculating  the  average  figures  \vhich  are  t aim latedbelo>4>  ^^^'^^^^ 
all  those  which  were  not  proijerly comparable  H»y  reason  of  un-  V  ■' 
favorable  weather. conditions  have  l)een  discarded.  i!ie  number     '■^: 
of  trips  considered  being  as  shown   in   the  hrst    line  of  tht*>--" 
table.    In  calculating  the  hourly  fuel  and  watnr  consumption 
per  square  foot  of  grate  area  and  heating  surface  <  lines  2-'  and  '.  ,... 
-3),   a   dedu<tion   of   five   minutes   has   been    ma<le   from   the  .  ~';. 
total  running  time  tlin.-  l' i  to  give  actual  time  hi  >i»eed.  <xilu-.>  :■;'.• 
sive  of  slow-down  on  passing;  tli rough  Ix-Urte  station  and  at  =  .:-?• 
the  ends  of  the  run.     This  deduetion  was.  however,  not  niad«*  ^.'.V 
in  calculating  the  horse-fiowej-  developed   per  pound  of  coal 
(lines   lb  and  IH),  in  unl<'r  to  make  allowaiKc'^Vu-  tlie  w«jirk 
done  in  accelerating  the  irainu  which  is  not  other  wWJBh 'muni   ■': 
ed  for.  ■'\ •.;.•.'  ;•'    ■    .-     .  "  .  V/  -^..  '  '"^^=r' >'.■:-•■■;  •-:'-/•-?  ^'v'^<^, 

The  fout-oyirnder  compound   engine's  gave  almost,  idehfb'ar  "-■  /•: 
results.     The  fuel  and  water  consumption   (lines  i:;  ami  2:{)     V" 
of  resiiectively  1*01   and  ]:^.L'  i>ounds  per  ioot  ar*-  Iwlow  the'"'" 
allowable  maximum  values  of  97  and  14.5  pbiinrifsVi^    squai^' 
foot  per  hour,  showing  that  the  engines  w<»re  caiwldiVof  ^jlei^j-l- A.- v 
oping  greater  power,  which  was  actually  done  -cm  souM:  trips: 
The  superheater   lo<omotives  shpwan   hourly  evatK»tafion  of 
J3.8  pounds  per  sipiare  foot  of  grsttfi;  itvhio^^s^  »Ujt|i«y  *»el^^ 
while  the  fuel  (onsiunption  Of  Si^.f!  pmrnds"  pet'  .«i(iirar<'  foiM' ioj"- "^-.•"•. 
healing  surface  is  soniewhat  a»>oVe,   what   may   lie  c«u.-<i<lcv»'d  .. -"iv 
the  allowable  maximum,  so  that  the  engim%s/w-»>i%v. on:  the  .aver-    ' 
age  fully  loaded.  ■      .:    ^      'v^''  >:X;X^-^ 

A  comparison  of  the  smoke-fox   draught  c<iin^   5 ^shdi^^^^ 
that  the  same  rate  of  combustion  was  attained  with  a  imich 
lower  vacuum  for  the  superheater  engines.     The  same  ttiing 
was  shown  by  a  measurement. «f  the  temperatttre  Of  tombu.s.   ^>?- 
tion.     In   making  this  mea.sur^^nt  the  vaeuuin   in  the  r^r :; 
upper  corner  of  the  fire  box  was  measured  and  ftiuud  to  axer- 
age  for  the  fourcylinder  tonipound  about  .^4  per  t-t>iit..  and  foi 
the  superheater  about  4.1  per  eenK:Ofth»*Va«-i^        in  the  smoke- 
box,  the  <Iifference  being  tlouhtJess  dti^  totlie  grea;iier  area  o^v.:^ 
the    flues    in    the    superheater    loconuitive.      The    total    horse- 
power (line  13)  is  about  ,">  per  cent,  higher  fm-. the  siiiKTheatri- 
than  for  the  foirr-cylinder  compound,  chu'fly  on-  account  of-."; 
the  !♦  per  cent,  greater  fvai>orat  ion    ( line  22)>     The  <^flf(><'livn  - -^ 
boise-power  developed  jK-r  pound  of  coal   per  htiur  i.s.  on  tln-r?  ■• 
other  hand,  about  7  per  cent,  better  for  the  four-<ylinder  con;    :;1.  \. 
pound.     In  eomparison   with:  thie  earlier  superheater  cugiuey  •-:: 
tested  in  r.*01.  the  power  of  the  n^w  engines  (lines  13,  J4.  Ik. 
U»  and  20 »    is  higher  by  about  12  per  rent,  on  the  avej-agi^ 
This    is    in    acc-onlance    with    the    expectation    expressed    ib\     .>-.■ 
Herrn  von  Borries)    in  reporting  the  tests  made  on  rhrv  pnvv: .  W 
vious  engines.    /■  .        "!'      '  "'•■:y^-:'-  -rV:  •:..■/  '^^•"^  -  :^  ' "  ^  V^' "■;^  -  • 

In  regular  express  service  oh  the  Stendal  division  bet wwn    V 
Jirae  1  and  August  15  the  coal  consumption  iier  traiuiHih      " 

.   -•Zettschrift  des  Vereln^  Deutscher  Ingenicijre  of  Kiwi  i2.:35«»2- 
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amounted  on  the  average  to  the  figures  given  below,  and  the 
Individual  figures  did  not  show  any  great  variation: 

3  Four-cylinder    compounds 39.41  pounds 

2  Superheaters    40.15  pounds 

1  Two-cylinder  compound 39.80  pounds 

On  the  Halle  division  the  following  figures  were  obtained: 

Average  Consumption  per  Engine  Mile. 
Type  of  Engine.  Coal.  Water. 

Four-cylinder   compound 38.89  lbs.  270.7  lbs. 

Superheater    37.89  lbs.  226.9  lbs. 

The  power  of  both  types  was  practically  the  same. 

Taking  all  of  the  tests  of  express  engines  together,  the 
results  lead  to  the  following  conclusions:  The  four-cylinder 
compounds  run  very  quietly  and  evenly,  with  absolutely  no 
pound  in  the  machinery,  and  this  easy  riding  has  a  very  favor- 
able effect  on  the  comfort  of  the  crews,  who  for  this  reason 
prefer  these  engines  to  any  others.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
of  track  and  engines  should  also  be  favorably  influenced.  The 
power  developed  by  these  four-cylinder  compounds  was  cut 
down  considerably  by  the  dampness  of  the  steam,  and  it  would 
be  advantageous,  in  order  to  secure  greater  economy  with 
future  engines,  to  arrange  to  use  steam  superheated  to  about 
482  deg.  Fahr.  This  would  give  a  desirable  increase  of  power 
and  a  reduction  of  the  fuel  and  water  consumption. 

The  superheater  engines  showed,  as  was  noticed  above,  an 
increase  of  power  (lines  13  and  14)  in  comparison  with  the 
engines  tested  in  1901.  This  increase  amounted  to  about  15 
per  cent,  and  is  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  the  cylinder 
diameter  from  18.11  ins.  to  20.47  ins.,  which  enabled  the  test 
trips  to  be  made  with  an  average  cut-off  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
stroke  Instead  of  26  per  cent.,  as  previously.  As  this  cut-off 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  economical,  the  present  cylin- 
ders appear  to  give  the  best  possible  steam  distribution,  so 
that  no  further  Increase  of  power  is  to  be  looked  for  with 
these  engines  while  single-expansion  cylinders  are  used.  The 
power  developed  per  pound  of  fuel  (line  18)  is  somewhat 
less  with  the  superheaters  than  with  the  four-cylinder  com- 
pounds, and  consequently  the  power  developed  per  pound  of 
total  engine  weight  cannot  be  greater  for  a  superheater  loco- 
motive than  for  a  four-cylinder  compound,  and  therefore  in 
my  opinion  it  will  not  be  praczlcable  to  build  superheater  loco- 
motives of  the  4 — 4 — 0  type  to  give  the  same  power  as  the 
4 — 4 — 2  and  4 — 6 — 0  type  four-cylinder  compounds,  which  with 
from  2,150  to  3,200  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  develop  from 
1,300  to  1,600  h.p.  The  increase  in  cylinder  diameter  increased 
the  piston  stroke,  which  consequently  gave  rise  to  a  consider- 
able shaking  of  the  engine,  which  was  very  unpleasant  for  the 
crew  and  bad  for  the  maintenance  of  the  machine. 

FREIGHT    ENGINES. 

The  eight- wheeled  eight-coupled  (0 — 8 — 0  type)  superheater 
freight  engines  were  thoroughly  tested  on  the  Saarbrucken 
division.  Four  of  these  engines  and  four  compound  locomo- 
tives of  the  same  type  were  used  for  hauling  heavy  ore  and 
coke  trains  on  the  Mosel  Railroad.  The  maximum  loads  for 
the  grades  of  1  per  cent,  were  calculated  at  100  loaded  car 
axles  for  the  superheater,  weighing  121,700  lbs.,  and  90  axles 
for  the  compound,  weighing  116,800  lbs.  In  actual  service  the 
trains  averaged  107  axles  for  the  superheaters  and  100  for 
the  compounds.  The  coal  and  water  consumption  per  1,000 
loaded  axle-miles  averaged: 

Type  of  Engine.  Coal.         Water. 

Superheater    ... .  .^Vii.  <  ^-i  ...  i:. ; 605  lbs.      4,092  lbs. 

Compound ....'... 565  lbs.     4,465  lb?-. 

These  show  that  the  superheaters  worked  with  8.7  per  tent, 
less  water  but  used  6.3  per  cent,  more  coal.  On  a  neighboring 
road  two  superheaters  consumed  063  lbs.  of  coal  per  1,000  axle- 
miles,  as  did  the  compounds,  so  that  no  saving  was  shown. 
If  the  compound  locomotives  had  l)een  of  the  same  weight 
and  had  had  piston  valves  like  the  superheaters  for  the  high- 
pressure  cylinders,  the  power  and  coal  consumption  for  full 
loaded  trains  would  probably  have  been  practically  the  same. 
The  results  as  they  stand  are  somewhat  surprising,  as  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  freight  service  was  Just  where  the 
superheaters  would  make  a  particularly  good  showing,  owing 


to  their  better  adaptation  to  the  varying  tractive  power  and 
to  their  better  draught  with  four  exhausts  in  each  revolution. 
The  small  amount  of  economy  shown  in  the  water  consump- 
tion leads  one  to  suspect  steam  losses  which  might  be.  due 
to  leakage  past  the  piston  valves. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  combined  results  of  all  these  tests  I  consider  it 
unwise  to  abandon  the  use  of  compound  cylinders  with  the 
introduction  of  superheated  steam.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive  will  be  found  in 
every  way  the  most  appropriate  for  the  requirement's  of  the 
future.  The  two-cylinder  single-expansion  engine  has  its  best 
opportunity  in  freight  service,  where,  on  account  of  the  low 
speed,  the  high  piston  pressure  is  less  injurious;  and  yet  even 
here  a  test  with  superheated  steam  and  compound  cylinders 
might  be  advisable. 

TADLE  OF  RESULTS  OF  TESTS. 


z 

1.  Number   of   trips 

2.  Total   running  time,  Hanover  to 

Stendal,    or   back mln. 

3.  Actual    running    time    In    Gross  . 

Mohringen  block   (77.7  miles)  """•• 

4.  Average  speed  In  the  block   (V)     |    p^  jj^ 

5.  Average  vacuum  In  smokeboz..     /inches  of 

\    water 

6.  Average   cut-off   In   per  cent,   of 

stroke per  cent. 

7.  Average  temperature  of'^team.  .     degrees F. 

8.  Average    weight    of    locomotive     r     Tons 

and   tender    (L) \  (2000  lbs.) 

9.  Average  weight  of  train    (W) . .  Tons 

10.  Average  tractive  power  for  en- 

gine    and     tender 
/                            V-l-20\ 
T.=:l(   7.6-f4.6V    -^) lbs. 

11.  Average  tractive  power  for  train 
(  T.  =  W  3.2 -f- 1.55  V^y^)  lbs. 

12.  Average     total     tractive     power 

(Ti  -f  T,)     IbB. 

13.  Average  horse- /TH-T,„\ 

power  ^     375         ) "•  *^- 

14.  Average       useful    /J£2-.''\  u   p 

horse-power         v^TS      / —         "•  « • 

15.  Water  used  in  single  trip lbs. 

16.  Coal   used  on  round  trip ijig, 

17.  Water  evaporated  per  pound  of 

coal     lbs. 

18.  Horse-power 
developed  per    /    No.  2    No.  13  \ 

pound  of  coal  I  2 . I  H.  P. 

per  hour  \      60        No.  16  / 

19.  tJseful  horse- 
power    devel-    /    No.  2    No.  14  \ 

oped        per(2 . I  H.  P. 

pound  of  coal  \     60        No.  16  / 
per   hour 

20.  Useful      horse-power     developed 

per  ton  of  locomotive,  /    No.  14  \  rrp  a«n       aiR       am 

exclusive  of  tender    ^^'w^^TghTj  . 

21.  Actual     effective     running    time 

(No.  1.  less  5  minutes) „,,^  j^,  3     j<^  ^     ^f^  ^ 

22.  Water    evap-  /    ^.     ,,     „„    \ 
orated    per/     -^o  15     60     \ 
square  foot  of  I    ~     "!       • "~         I  ,v,« 
heating      sur-\    beating     No.      I  »b8. 
face  per  hour  \  surface     21    / 

23.  Coal      burned  /     No.  16       60    \ 

per    square/     . I  Ibe. 

foot    of    gratel  2  X  grate     No.   I 
per  hour  V  area  21  / 
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0.18  0.46  O.lSv 

0.27  0.25  0.24 


13.2       13.8        12.1 


90.1        98  6       88. 


The  sudden  death  of  W.  W.  Card  in  Pittsburg,  April  4,  brings 
a  shock  to  many  who  have  known  him  for  years,  and  it  ha-s 
brought  tributes  from  all  directions  to  his  memory  as  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  development  of  the  air-brake.  He 
was  in  his  72d  year,  having  retired  from  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  only  last  year.  He  entered  its  service  in 
1872,  became  secretary  in  1879,  and  was  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  George  Westinghouse  in  bringing  the  air  brake  to  its 
success. 
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METALLIC    TRUCK  FOR  PASSENGER    CARS. 


LOCOMOTIVE    TESTS-ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    & 
SANTA   FE   RAILWAY. 


Foue-Wheel,  With  5  by  9  Inch  Joubnals. 


NABBOW  AND  WIDE  PIRKBOXES  A>U  COMlt»tKUlNO. 


ATCHISON,    TOl'EKA    &    SANTA    FE    RAILWAY. 


A  number  of  steel  passenger  car  trucks  have  been  brought 
lit  within  a  few  years  in  an  effort  to  reduce  weight  and  com- 

;  iication.  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  metallic  truck 
Amkkican  Engineer,  January,  1901,  page  12)  has  given  good 

losults   under   postal   cars,   where   it   has   replaced   six-wheel 

(rucks,  and  the  riding  qualities  do  not  appear  to  be  inferior. 

If  four-wheel  trucks  can  be  made  to  ride  well,  there  is  no 


Now  that  the  wide  firebox  is  a  feature  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  locomotives  being  iniilt.  and  the  merits  of  com- 
pounding still  being  under  such  serious  discussion,  the  results 
of  some  tests  taken  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
determining  the  relative  advantages  of  these  two  features  of 
locomotive  design  seem  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  tests  under  discussion  were  made  on  two  consolidation 
engines  having  identically  the  same  tractive  force,  viz.,  40,000 
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A  FOUR-WHEEL  METALLIC  TRUCK  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS. 

ATCHISON,   TOPEKA   &    SANTA   FE   RAILWAY. 


—  vK'^-^-rrTj"" "* 


doubt  of  their  place  in  passenger  equipment  practice  in  the 
future. 

This  truck  employs  the  M.  C.  B.  5  ty  9  in.  axles.  Its  side 
pieces  are  8  in.  25i^-lb.  I-beams  with  cast  steel  truck  end 
sills  and  cast  iron  transoms.  The  truck  bolsters  and  equal- 
izers are  also  of  cast  steel.  The  method  of  spring  suspension 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  drawing.  Cast  steel  gusset  connec- 
tions are  used  to  stiffen  the  attachments  of  the  end  sills  and 
transoms.  Other  details  of  construction  are  shown  In  the 
engraving.  The  weight  of  the  truck,  complete  with  brake 
rigging,  is  12,600  lbs.     It  is  equipped  with  roller  side  bearings. 

These  trucks  have  already  been  used  under  ten  baggage  and 
five  combination  baggage  cars  built  for  this  road  by  the  Pull- 
man Company  last  year,  and  they  will  also  be  used  under  ten 
similar  cars  now  being  built.  These  interesting  drawings 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  this  road. 


lbs.,  one  engine  having  22  x  28-in.  simple  cylinders,  with  piston 
valves  and  a  narrow  firebox,  the  other  engine  having  tandem- 
compound  cylinders,  16  and  18  x  32  ins.  and  wide  firebox.  (See 
AMERICAN  E.NoiNEEB,  Juue,  1902,  page  179).  Both  engines  car- 
ried 210  lbs.  of  steam  and  had  57-in.  drivers.  Below  is  a  com- 
parative table  showing  the  leading  dimensions  of  the  two 
engines.  comparison  of  locomotives. 

-  .:       -  Simple. 

Cylinders     ,;, 22  x  28  ins. 

Steam    pressure >!.»., *»••"«•.•  210  lbs. 

Diameter  drivers    (outside)    >..;  ..iW-.  -  57  ins. 

Firebox     . .  . .  ^ . *.V.  ;V •,•••.41  ^^4  x  121  Ins, 

Tubes —  H  V  ,  :     .-M/ivV 

Number    .>«^  •»..■•"*. V,:..  ...'.•.».;•>.■.  411 

Diameter  ,i.v»> y'.^Vvv.^* .  .Vv.'.'.  2  ins. 

Length     .  .■i-»w>i"i  .-V.  4>v.;';.'.':.  ....  13  ft.  6  ins. 
Wheel  Base--— /■V:^■•V ';";?;;:'"•'.  -  (-\: 

Rigid    '-.  ii  .•  •.-.-.it  •  >  » '•  ■•  -  ■?  •  '•'*♦.  •  •  •  15  ft.  4  ins. 

Engine    ..v...v,  *■.>-,,.•.■■.....;-■;■■. -.  23  ft.  8  Ins. 

Total   . ■.:.  v..  »;;«••••?•■•  * •■•-•'.'. ••  •  •  •  •  53  ft.  5  ins. 

Weights — •   •:'■,-■:"•':•:■■•■,■•'■•■':        -';■ 

On  drlTers   ............... 180,000  lbs. 

Engine 197.000  lbs. 

Total,  engine  and  tender   . .  309,900  lbs. 


Tand.-Comp. 

16  &  28  X  32  ins. 

210  lbs. 

57  ins. 

7114  X  97  ins. 

355 

2  in«. 

15  ft.  0  In. 

15  ft.  4  ins. 

24  ft.  1  in. 

53  ft.  10  ins. 

174.000  lbs. 
199,200  lbs. 
316,700  Iba. 
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The  tests  were  made  on  a  heavy  grade  65.4  miles  long,  the 

first  49  miles  of  53  ft.  to  the  mile  and  the  last  16.4  miles  74  ft. 

to  the  mile.     It  was  a  dead  pull  the  whole  distance,  there  being 

no    "let-ups."     The    conditions    wpre    lair    in    both    cases,    the 

engines  steaming  well,  their  machinery  being  in  good  shape 

and  there  being  practically  no  leaking.    The  object  of  the  tests 

was  to  determine  the  coal  consumed  per  100-ton  miles,  and  the 

only  data  taken  beyond  the  general  (onditions  were  the  coal 

i -burned  and  the  tonnage  handled. 

The  actual  coal  burned  per  trip  on  the  simple  engine  was 

about  25  per  cent,   greater  than   that  on   the   compound,   but 

the  difference  in  the  coal  burned  per  100-ton  miles  on  the  two 

engines,  which   is  the  true  measure  of  the   work   performed. 

was  greater  than  this,  due  to  the  compound  engine  handling 

from  150  to  250  more  tons  per  train  than  the  simple  engine. 

The  rating  for  the  two  engines  on  the  grades  mentioned  is  as 

follows: 

Simple.  Tand.  Coinp. 

On    S.T-ft.    grade    .,....,, ............  1,05()  tons  1.250  tons 

On    74-ft    grade    .;<./<>- «yy>;,sfV';r/*  ^>'••v•  •  •     850  tons  1,000  tons 

These  engines  made  with  this  tonnage  an  average  speed 
while  running  of  nearly   1314  miles  per  hour. 

Below    is    the    coal    consumption,    being   an    average    of    the 

tests  made: 

Simple.  Tand.  Comp 

Coal  burned  per  100-ton  miles :i0.9  lbs.  21. 0  lbs. 

Difference    in    favor    of    tandem-compound    engine,    using 

.simple  engine  a«  a  basis    32.04  per  cent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  this  saving 
was  due  to  the  wide  firebo.x,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
boiler,  and  how  much  to  the  compounding.  But  as  such  in- 
formation would  be  very  expensive  to  secure,  involving  as  it 
does  long  series  of  tests  with  costly  changes  in  the  engine,  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  get  a  managing  official  to 
sanction   the  expenditure. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Wickersham,  assistant  engineer 
of  torJtf,  for  this  interesting  information. 


MICA    METALLIC    PACKING. 


LIQUID    FUEL    BURNERS. 

"There  are  several  good  burners  in  the  market  and  many 
more  which  are  simply  mechanical  monstrosities.  Some 
burner  enthusiasts  are  often  heard  to  claim  that  they  could 
save  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  oil  used  by  any  other  burner. 
To  show  the  unreasonableness  of  such  claims  it  is  enough  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  a  properly  set  stationary 
boiler  15  to  15V^  lbs.  of  water  may  be  evaporated  from  and  at 
212  deg.  per  pound  of  oil,  containing,  say,  14,000  B.  T.  U.  per 
pound.  With  the  losses  due  to  stack  temperature  and  radia- 
tion, 80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  evaporative  duty  of  the 
fuel  is  about  as  good  as  we  can  get.  Taking  the  theoretical 
evaporation  of  our  oil  at  19.6  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  oil,  we 
have  15.6  lbs.  of  water  evaporated,  which  is  very  close  to  the 
result  stated,  the  loss  being  due  entirely  to  stack  temperature 
and  to  furnace  setting.  I  have  seen  very  few  burners  which 
would  not  atomize  well  enough  to  give  13  lbs.  evapor?^  1,  and 
with  the  majority  14  to  15  lbs.  is  the  rule.  Now,  if  :  3  inven- 
tor who  is  going  to  save  50  per  cent,  can  evaporate  even  13  lbs. 
of  water  with  one-half  pound  of  oil,  he  has  certainly  equalled 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion." 

This  paragraph  is  quoted  from  a  paper  entitled  "Liquid 
Fuel"  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Hoffman,  associate  member  of  the  society.  It  is 
the  best  discussion  of  the  subject  we  have  seen,  because  it  pre- 
sents information  from  a  wide  experience  and  deals  with  prin- 
ciples. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  necessity  for  such  fur- 
nace construction  as  will  permit  of  sufficient  length  of  flame  to 
insure  combustion  of  the  oil.  The  main  point  in  handling  oil 
fuel  is  the  construction  of  the  furnace.  Mr.  Hoffman  gives 
very  valuable  information  concerning  liquid  fuel  as  applied  to 
locomotives,  Mr.  Hoffman  in  this  paper  has  established  his 
position  as  an  authority  on  liquid  fuel.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  space  permits  of  only  a  brief  reference  to  it  here. 


As  steam  pressures  and  the  exactions  of  service  of  steai 
engines  of  all  types  increase,  the  matter  of  good  valve-stem 
and  piston-rod  packing  becomes  correspondingly  more  impoi 
tant.  This  is  particularly  true  of  locomotive  service,  wher 
mileage  in  times  of  stress  of  business  depends  largely  upoi 
the  efficiencies  of  relatively  small  details  of  design  and  con 
struction. 

Mica  metallic  packing  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  ro 
quirements  of  engines,  pumps,  steam  hammers,  air  com 
pressors;     in  fact,  for  every  form  of  rod  packing,  and  espe 


cially  upon  locomotives.  It  is  reported  to  be  giving  good 
results  in  all  of  these  services.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of 
rings,  and  the  following  advantages  are  urged  in  its  favor: 

It  is  intended  to  work  equally  well  with  or  without  lubrica- 
tion, and  this  is  specially  important  for  packing  in  inaccessible 
places.  This  is  a  pliable  material  and  fits  the  rod  by  virtue  of 
the  compression  of  the  gland,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
actual  fitting  of  the  packing  because  of  its  form.  It  is  said 
that  the  packing  need  not  be  removed  from  the  rod  when  worn 
so  that  it  blows.  The  remedy  is  to  add  another  ring.  This 
packing  is  stated  to  be  self-adjusting  to  fit  worn  or  fluted  rods, 
so  that  it  will  by  the  pressure  of  the  gland,  be  compressed  to 
fit  all  openings.  A  packing  which  becomes  hard  in  service 
may  require  chipping  for  removal.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
packing  always  remains  soft,  so  that  it  may,  if  necessary,  be 
blown  out.  Packing  which  will  fulfill  these  requirements  has 
strong  claims  for  the  attention  of  railroad  oflBcers.  The  manu- 
facturers are  the  American  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Wil- 
liamson building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BLUE    LEAD    AS    A    PIGMENT    FOR    PAINTS. 


An  argument  in  favor  of  graphite  as  a  pigment  for  paint 
has  been  received  from  the  manufacturers  of  a  successful 
paint.     It  is  reproduced  as  follows: 

When  pure  linseed  oil  is  applied  to  a  wood  or  metal  surface 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  a  sufficient  time,  it  leaves  a  tough 
film  over  the  surface.  This  film  is  full  of  minute  pores.  That 
this  coating  may  exclude  moisture  and  corrosive  gases  from 
the  covered  surface  these  minute  pores  must  be  closed.  Pig- 
ments are  put  into  paint  for  this  purpose.  The  substance 
that  can  most  completely  close  the  pores  of  this  oil  coating, 
that  is  itself  the  most  indestructible  and  that  does  not  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  surface  to  be  protected,  makes 
the  best  paint,  provided  its  specific  gravity  be  right. 

Red  lead  is  very  heavy.  For  this  reason  it  makes  a  good 
coat  for  the  top  of  horizontal  surfaces  and  is  really  unsuited 
for  all  others.  The  weight  of  the  particle^  makes  the  pigment 
settle  through  the  film  of  oil  and  causes  the  paint  to  stick 
closely  to  top  surfaces.  Red  lead  will  streak  on  vertical  sur- 
faces and  is  unsuited  for  use  on  under  sides.  Another  very 
grave  difficulty  with  this  pigment  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  it  from  settling  and  hardening  in  the  package  after  it 
is  mixed  without  the  introduction  of  material  injurious  to  the 
quality  of  the  paint  produced. 

Graphite  is  a  very  light  pigment  and  is  most  admirable 
for  under  sides  and  vertical  surfaces,  where  it  makes  a  closely 
adherent  coating.  On  upper  surfaces  it  is  not  equal  to  red 
lead,  as  the  pigment  rises  to  the  top  of  the  oil  film  in  such 
cases.  Iron  oxides,  or  metallic  paints,  as  they  are  popularly 
called,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  unless  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  pigment  is  accurately  known.  In  many  cases  so- 
called  iron  oxide  paints  accelerate  rather  than  retard  the  cor- 
rosion of  steel  structures. 

The  pigment  which  is  believed  by  these  manufacturers  to 
most  nearly  fill  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  paint  is  made 
by    a    special    sublimation    process    from    native    high-grade 
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galena.  In  color  it  is  a  dark  steel  blue.  It  is  of  such  a  fluffy 
fineness  and  it  has  such  an  avidity  for  oil  that  the  paint  when 
dry  makes  a  hard,  enamel-like  coating.  That  the  pores  of  the 
oil  film  are  closed  absolutely  by  this  pigment  is  evident  from 
the  long  and  trying  tests  this  paint  has  endured  without 
injury.  The  pigment  itself  is  chemically  durable  and  is  proof 
against  any  acid  or  gas  encountered  in  practice.  It  is  neutral 
toward  metal  surfaces  and  is  entirely  non-corrosive.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  this  pigment  is  such  that  it  makes  a  smooth, 
uniform  mixture  and  never  settles  sufficiently  to  become  hard 
in  the  package.  Its  specific  gravity  lies  between  that  of  red 
lead  and  graphite  and  enables  it  to  be  used  with  most  satis- 
fying results  on  any  surface,  horizontal  or  other.  Its  fineness 
makes  it  an  exceptionally  smooth  and  pleasing  paint  to  apply. 
The  American  Graphite  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
manufacture  this  paint  under  the  name  of  "T.  A.  G."  Blue 
Lead,  say  they  believe,  from  the  tests  which  it  has  withstood, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  distinct  step  in  advance 
and  the  most  nearly  perfect  protection  yet  attained. 


We  are  interested  to  learn  that  the  Continental  Iron  Works, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  recently  installed  a  system  of  alternating 
current  (two-phase)  power  distribution  to  replace  their  former 
direct  current  system.  Some  time  ago  a  small  trial  system  was 
installed  for  operating  a  portion  of  their  mach'nory  by  induc- 
tion motors,  as  a  result  of  which  the  new  cystem  was  in- 
stalled, including  a  180-kw.  two-phase  alternator,  a  five-panel 
switchboard,  eleven  induction  motors  of  from  5  to  20  h.p.  each, 
with  the  accompanying  auto-starter,  all  of  Westinghouse 
make.  The  company  some  time  ago  installed  an  alternator 
of  120  kw.  capacity,  and  they  also  have  quite  a  number  of  in- 
duction motors  in  use  driving  corrugating  and  bending  rolls 
for  making  Morrison  fire  boxes,  also  driving  fans,  shears,  tools 
in  the  machine  shop,  etc.  Some  of  the  motors  which  have 
recently  been  purchased  are  to  displace  direct-current  motors, 
and  this  after  a  thorough  and  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject and  several  years'  trial  of  the  induction  motors.  We 
learn  also  that  the  Rlter-Conley  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  adopted  alternating-current  motors  ex- 
clusively for  power  distribution.  They  have  installed  three 
200  kw.  engine-type  Westinghouse  generators,  direct-connected 
to  Westinghouse  gas  engines  using  natural  gas.  Alternating 
current  motors  will  be  used  for  all  purposes,  including  cranes, 
straightening  rolls,  etc.  ..:,.. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The    World's    Famous     Railway     Trains,      British     Expresses.     Et<-. 
I{oi)rintpd    from    the   Luvomotiie    Magazine.    London.       Spccinl 
scries.    \os.    1    to  t».       S   x    11    portfolio,   handsomely    illustrated. 
.Vrtistically   hound  in   i>hie  and  silver.       I'uhlislied  by   the  Lo<o- 
inotive   ruhlishini;   ('onii)anv.    Ltd..    London.       For   .sale    bv    the 
Derry-CoIIard  Co..  'JTyCt   I'.roiidway.   New  York.       Price  .$1..'>0. 
This  volume  i.s  a  rejMint  of  a  series  of  spetial  illustrated  issues 
of  the  LoionKttirr  Matfiizint   that  have  api)eared  at  intervals  durinj; 
the  last  few  years.     The  .strikin;r  feature  of  these  special  editions 
is  the  jtrofuse  illustrations  which  present  a  <-omprehensive  idea  of 
forei;;n   motive-i>ow(>r  and   rolling-stock  practice  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  otherwi.se  obtain.     The  following;  are  the  subjects  pre- 
sented in   the  work  :      "British   Exi)res.ses."  "The  World's   Famous 
Kjiilway     Trains,"     "The     British     E.\i)ress     Ixx-omotive."     "Lot-o- 
niotives   of   ItKMi."    "Lixomfitives   at    Work,"    "Cars   of   1900"  ami 
"Locomotives  of  .Vll  Nation.s."      Each  subject  is  treated  in  a  highly 
interesting    manner.      .\11    the    trains  illustrated    are    from    i)hoto- 
.cr;ii)hs  taken  when  under  full  speed,  while  the  comparative  works 
upon  lo<'omotives  and  car.s  show  iirincipal  dimensions.      The  tyjm- 
;;raphical   work   is   beautifully   executed,   the  engravinjrs   are   large 
and  clear,  and  several  colore*!  sujiplements  are  include<l.     To  those 
interested   in   foreisn   locomotives   or   in    typical    railway    views    we 
heartily  commend   thi.s   interesting  volume. 


Continuous-Current  Dynamos  and  Motors,  and  Their  Control. 
By  W.  R.  KeLsey.  B.  Sc..  A.  I.  E.  E.  440  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated. The  Technical  Publishing  Companv.  Ltd..  ."»  Chan<erv 
Lane,  W.  C.  London,  100,'i.      Price  .''.s. 

The  first  portion  of  this  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles 

that  appeared  in  the  Practical  Engineer,    London,    for    wliich    the 


author  is  in  no  way  respoasible.  In  this  portion  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  ba.sic  principles  of  ele<tricity  is  presented.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  work  is  to  in<licate  the  ways  in  whi<h  the  i)rinciples  are 
aj>plied  in  the  design  and  coinstruction  of  dynamos  and  motorB. 
Particular  stre.ss  is  laid  upon  the  nie<-hanical  points  involved  in 
such  work,  for  which  this  book  is  of  unusual  value.  One  of  the 
princii»al  features  of  this  book  is  the  very  complete  treatment  of 
electric  traction,  with  reference  to  the  motors  and  their  gears. 
Flux-sjieeu-toniue  curves  are  presented  which  are  of  especial  value, 
and.  also,  the  subject  of  railway  controllers  is  treated  in  a  very 
comprehensive  manner.  This  volume  will  be  appreciated  by  all  in- 
terested in  electric  railway  practice. 


Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications.  By  J.  B.  Johnson. 
Third  edition  revised.  Fourth  thousand.  Engineering  News 
I'ublishing  Company.  New  York.  1J)02.  I'rice.  $^'..00. 
Typographically  this  edition,  like  the  others,  leaves  something  to 
be  desired,  hut  this  do<^s  not  very  seriensly  affect  the  value  of  the 
substance.  In  this  revi.se<l  edition.  Part  I,  "S.vnopsis  of  Law  of 
Contract.s."  and  Part  II.  "The  General  Treatment  of  Engineering 
Specifications  and  Accomi)anying  Documents,"  124  pages,  appears 
to  be  unchanged.  Part  III.  "Specific  Description  of  Technical 
Clauses  in  Specifications."  has  undergone  revision  and  certain 
parts  have  been  rewritten,  the  change.s  l>eing  mainly  in  the  new 
si.ecification.s  for  "First-Class  Masonry."  "Cast  Inm  Water  Pipes." 
"Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipes,"  "Wooden  Stave  Pipes,"  "Wrought 
Iron  Chains."  "Street  I'avements  and  Materials"  (mainly  brick), 
and  "Riiles  Governing  Inspection  and  Measurements  of  Lumlwr 
in  St.  Louis."  These,  in  i)art.  are  substituted  for  other  subjects,  so 
that  little  increase  in  amount  re.sults.  Part  IV.  "Illustrate<l 
Examples  of  Complete  Contracts  and  Specifications."  show  an 
increase  of  l.'iO  pages  from  the  first  e<lition  and  is  new  in  a  very 
considerable  degree — ^silthough  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  number 
of  the  old  si)ecifications  are  still  so  good  that  nothing  better  in 
their  line  could  well  be  substituted.  Altogether  the  book  Ls  Uis- 
tinctively  more  valuable  than  the  earlier  editions.  For  the  frontis- 
piece there  is,  very  apjiropriately.  an  excellent  portrait  of  Profes.sor 
.Tohnson,  whose  last  work  previous  to  his  death  by  accident  was 
the  prejiaration  of  the  manuscript  for  this  revision. 


Fan  Motors. — A  new  catalogue  has  been  received  from  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  describing  and 
illustrating  alternating  and  direct-current  fan  motors.  It  de- 
scribes a  number  of  t.vpes  of  these  convenient  machines  and  by 
means  of  excellent  engravings  impresses  the  reader  with  the  desire 
to  have  one  of  these  upon  his  desk.  Several  important  irapivjvements 
ai-e  incoriwrated  in  the  designs  presented  this  year,  indicating  the  char 
acteristic  effort  constantly  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Comiiany  towanl 
{•erfection  of  their  api>aratus. 


Record  of  Recent  Construction  No.  41,  issued  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  contains  photographs  of  a  number  of  notable 
trains  hauled  by  Vauclain  compound  locomotives,  constructed  at 
these  works.  Among  the  number  are  the  "Atlantic  City  Flyer" 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  "Alton  Limited,"  the  "Ovt*- 
hind  Limited"  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  "Overland  Limited"  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  fast  mail  of  the  Burlington  and  a  number 
of  other  fast  and  notable  trains.  It  is  tyi>ographically  a  very  attrac- 
tive issue  of  this  series,  and  pi-esents  an  interesting  record  of  the  Vauclain 
compound  in  fast  pas.senger  survioa. . 


"A  Portfolio  of  Rare  Views"  is  a  work  of  art  issued  by  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which  forms 
one  of  the  series  of  pamphlets  of  views  of  l)eautiful  New  England 
scenery  on  the  line  of  this  road.  This  portfolio  contains  thirty- 
three  reproductions  of  photographs  of  scenery  on  the  Fitchburg 
division,  presenting  a  panorama  of  the  delightful  lloosac  country 
and  Deerfield  Valley.  It  abounds  in  waterfalls  and  mountain  views 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  regions  in  the  world.  The  title  of  the 
pamphlet  is  "The  Charles  River  to  the  Hudson."  It  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  G  cents  in  stamps  by  Mr. 
D.  J.  Flanders,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent.  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  Boston,  Mass.  The  complete  set  of  six  portfolios  of 
views  on  this  line  may  be  had  for  36  cents.  They  are  kept  upon 
the  library  table  at  the  home  of  the  writer  of  this  notice  and  are 
thoroughly  worthy  of  such  a  place  because  of  their  beauty  and 
their  suggestiveness  of  the  benefits  to  be  had  by  busy  men  in  out- 
ings in  God's  open  air  in  New  England.  « 
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Horizontal  Boriuij.  Drilling  and  MillinR  Machines. — The  machine 
HH>ls  of  this  type  niadc  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works,  Bement-Milcs 
Works  and  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Works  are  attractively  presented 
in  a  iK-aiuiful  catalogue  recently  issued  by  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
i'ompany,  New  York.  The  book  is  devoted  to  floor-plate  tools  of 
this  class,  designed  for  work  too  large  to  be  handled  on  machines 
of  other  types.  It  is  profiusely  illustrated,  and  the  descriptions 
are  supplemented  at  the  rear  of  the  bf)ok  by  illustrations  of  these 
machines  at  work.  A  variety  of  examples  are  shown  where  pieces 
of  odd  shapes,  and  awkward  to  handle,  are  being  drilled,  faced, 
milled,  etc.,  all  at  one  setting  of  the  casting.  This  is  a  work  of 
viilue,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  users  of  large  tools. 


Portable  Tools  for  Kailway  Shop.s.— A  new  catalogue  issued  by 
II.  n.  Und.rwuod  &  Co.,  lOL*.'*  Hamilton  street,  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sents illustrated  di'.s<  riptions  of  a  line  of  special  machinery  which 
lias  l)ecome  indispeasable  in  railroad  shops.  This  department  is 
under  the  direct  supervisi«m  of  Mr.  I).  W.  Pedrick.  formerly  of  the 
I'edrick  &  Ayer  Company,  wlio  has  sjtent  many  years  in  designing 
and  building  these  tools.  The  pamphlet  des<ribes  portable  cylinder 
boring  bars,  special  boring  bars  for  comiiound  locomotives,  Corliss 
valve  seat  boring  bars,  boring  bars  for  lathe  work,  portable  facing 
arms,  attachments  for  taper  boring,  rotary  valve  seat  planing  ma- 
eliines,  portable  milling,  crank  pin  turning  machines  and  a  radius 
planer  atta<hment  for  planing  links  and  circular  work  on  ordinary 
planers.  The  plant  of  the  company  is  the  L.  H.  Flanders  Machine 
Works,  established  in  1870. 


S|MH-ialties  in  Car  Shop  Machinery. — A  new  catah>gue  of 
woodworking  machinery,  built  with  special  reference  to  the  re- 
ipiirenu'nts  of  railroad  car  shops,  has  been  issued  by  the  S.  A. 
Woods  Machine  (\>mpany  of  South  Boston,  Ma.ss.  It  i.s  not  offered 
as  a  <t>nipl«'te  referenee  book,  but  is  intended  to  acquaint  car  build- 
ers with  the  hitest  productions  of  this  company.  The  pamphlet 
describes  a  number  of  the  latest  developments  of  well-known  types 
of  tuMchinory  for  car  shops,  for  both  heavy  and  light  work.  It  also 
iinlu«h's  specialties,  such  as  pneumatic  pulleys,  cutter  <aps.  ad- 
Jusi.ible  knife  setting  gage.s  and  self-oiling  pulleys,  and  illustrates 
a  direct  motor  connection,  as  applied  to  a  Wowls  heavy  car  sill 
planer..^r  timber  dresser.  This  company  is  prepared  to  furnish 
any  of  its  machines  arranged  for  motor  driving.  This  method 
eliminates  all  line  shafting,  belts  and  pulleys,  arid  saves  a  Umge 
loss  of  power  from  these.  The  catalogue  is  well  arranged  aftd 
shows  the  work  of  one  who  understamls  the  needs  of  modern 
railr)»ad  shops. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURINQ  NOTES. 


Tlie  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  removed  its  general  offices 
in  I'ittsburg  from  the  Tradesmen's  Building  to  far  more  commo- 
dious quarters,  occupying  an  entire  floor  in  the  Farmers'  Bank 
Building,  the  step  having  become  necessary  because  of  the  large 
increase  in  business. 


A  contract  for  the  largest  interlocking  installation  ever  placed 
ill  this  country,  and  probably  much  the  largest  in  the  world,  has 
ncently  been  given  to  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  for 
the  St.  Louis  Terminal.  The  Westinghouse  electro-pneumatic  sys- 
l<m  will  be  adopted,  and  the  contract  calls  for  2.")8  working  levers, 
with  51  spare  levers,  which  will  jjerform  748  functions. 


The  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  furnish- 
ing the  heating  apparatus  for  the  new  roundhouse  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  IJailway  at  Ft.  William.  This  comjiany  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  open  two  additional  offices  in  the  East.  One  is  at  015 
Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Adams, 
and  the  other  is  in  the  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  II.  P.  Curtiss. 


H.  I'..  Underwood  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  I'a.,  recently  built  a 
l««rtable  crankpin  turning  machine  large  enough  to  turn  off  pins 
whil.-  in  position  up  to  15  ins,  in  diameter  by  15  ins.  in  length. 
'I'his  is  probiibly  the  largest  portable  cranki)in  turning  machine 
••vfT  built.  It  was  made  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  regular 
portable  crankpin  turning  machine,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
this  company  is  well  known. 


The  American  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve  Manufacturing  Company. 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  Mowry  &  IMiillips  Company  have  become 
merged  luider  the  corporate  name  of  the  first  mentioned  concern,  a . 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  The  officers 
are  as  follows:  John  McCandlish,  president;  M.  Briggs  Phillips, 
vice-president;  J.  L.  Weeks,  treasurer  and  general  manager;  K.  B. 
Phillips,  secretary. 


The  Columbus  Steel  Boiling  Shutter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  ' 
have  received  orders  for  their  rolling  shutter  equipment  from  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Ix)uis  railroads.*-.  • 
Messrs.  Flaherty  «Sc  Co.,  warehoiuse.  Dayton.  Ohio;  Lane  &  Bodlcy,  •, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Frederick  Jaeger,  warehouse,  Columbus,  Ohio;  W."'. 
Tomlinson.  architect,  Chicago,  111.,  and  C.  D.  Finley,  for  the  ware-^i../ 
house  of  the  Mutual  Kealty  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  TheirK'; 
business  is  rapidly  increasing. 


Thf  Commonwealth  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has 
receiiily    been    formed,    with    offices    in    the   Monadnock    block,    to 
handle  railroad  mechanical  supplies.      Mr.  E.  B.  Pickhardt,  who  is 
well  known  for  his  wide  experience  in  the  railway  supply  business.  , 
is  ))resideiit  of  the  company.     The  tirm  will  handle  rolled  steel  and-', 
malleable  iron  tie  plates,  merchant  iron  and  structural  shapes,  S     * 
and  M  brake  shoes,  the  Hayward  digging  machinery.   Western  fir 
ties,  the  National  fireproof  paints,  etc. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  from  their  patent  counsel  in  New  York  affirming  the  in- 
junction previously  granted  against  the  Philadelphia  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company  and  sustaining  the  claims  of  the  Chicago  company 
for  infringement  of  their  patents.  We  quote  as  follows :  "A 
point  of  special  importance  to  the  users  of  pneumatic  tools  is  that 
this  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  establishes  the  Chi-,; 
cago  company's  right  to  an  injunction  against  all  users  of  the 
Philadelphia  company's  infringing  tools." 


The  rapid  encroachment  of  the  gas  engine  upon  the  hitherto  ex- 
clusive field  of  its  competitor,  the  steam  engine,  is  wdl  illustrated 
in  the  installation  now  operating  in  the  plants  of  the  Iliter-Conley. 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Allegheny  and  Leetsdalf,  Pa.,  aggre- 
gating 1,G00  h.p.  in  Westinghouse  gas  engines  of  the  vertical  single- 
acting  type.  Three  of  the  engines  are  28  h.  p.,  and  are  direct- 
connected  to  polyphase  generators  arranged  for  parallel  operation. 
These  genttators  supply  current  for  light  and  power  in  the  new 
shops  at  Leetsdale.  The  remaining  engines  are  employed  for  driv- 
ing air  compressors,  pumps,  etc.  The  gas  engine  is  relied  upon  at 
both  works  for  the  entire  power  supply. 


Messrs.  G.  S.  Wood  &  Co..  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the 
"Acme"  Car  Vestibule  diaphragm,  have  opened  an  Eastern  office 
at  39  Cortlandt  street.  New  York  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fred  F.  Ben- 
nett, general  Eastern  sales  agent.  Mr.  Bennett  is  well  known  in 
railroad  circles  not  only  through  his  connection  with  this  company, 
but  by  reason  of  his  long  connection  with  the  railroad  press,  the 
American  Steel  Casting  Company  and  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company.  These  diaphragu^s  have  come  into  very  ginieral  use,  as 
they  are  claimed  to  be  much  more  durable  than  those  made  of  rub- 
ber, while  costing  half  as  much.  Samples  and  all  information  may 
be  had  and  sampliK  seen  at  above  address. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  announces  a  very  satis- 
factory condition  of  business  and  tendencies  toward  a  greatly  in- 
creasing demand  for  their  products.  VarioiLs  recent  developments 
in  the  pneumatic  tool  industry  are  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the 
company.  Among  these  is  the  successful  issue  of  recent  patent 
litigation  against  competitors  for  patent  infringement.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  results  is  an  increase  in  exclusive  contracts  re- 
cently secured,  whereby  this  company  will  furnish  the  entire  pneu- 
matic tool  equipment  for  certain  concerns  and  railroads  for  certain 
periods  of  time.  A  number  of  such  contracts  have  recently  been 
signed,  among  them  being  one  with  the  American  Car  Foundry 
Company.  Some  of  these  contracts  were  held  up  pending  the  de- 
cision of  the  infringement  suit  referred  to.  A  long  list  of  firms 
and  railroads  has  been  received,  indicating  recent  large  scale 
purchases  of  pneumatic  machinery. 
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A  iNEW    MULTIPLE-SPINDLE    DRILLING    MACHINE. 
Fob  Drilling  Mud  Rings  fob  Locomotives. 


PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY. 


The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  a  new  12- 
spindle  drilling  machine  for  drilling  mud  rings  that  has  re- 
>jently  been  built  for  the  American  Locomotive  Company  by 
Prentice  Bros.  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.  It  embodies  a  new- 
design  and  several  points  of  interest. 

The  spindle  heads  are  mounted,  three  each,  upon  four  in- 
dependent saddles  spanning  the  cross  rail  of  the  machine. 
The  heads  upon  each  saddle  are  each  adjustable  thereupon  by 
a  rack  and  pinion  to  vary  the  distances  between  drilling 
spindles,  and  also  each  saddle  has  an  independent  lateral 
traverse  upon  the  cross  rail  by  a  rack  and  pinion  and  ratchet 
lever.  The  four  saddles  may  also  be  coupled  up  together,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  continuous  surface  upon  which  the  spindle 
heads  may  be  adjusted  to  drill  holes  in  a  line  on  equidistant 


centers.     When    coupled    the    saddles    all    have    a    universal 
traverse. 

Each  drill  spindle  has  the  independent  quick  approach  and 
return  movement,  for  which  the  Prentice  Bros.  Company's 
drills  are  so  well  known,  and  has  also  a  stop  motion  by  which 
it  can  be  set  to  drill  automatically  to  any  depth  and  then 
release.  The  spindles  are  universally  driven,  through  clutches 
for  disengaging  any  one,  and  have  four  changes  of  driving 
speed  and  four  feed  changes.  The  spindles  are  raised  and 
lowered  collectively  by  a  lever  and  the  feed  thrown  in,  or 
changed,  all  from  the  end  of  the  machine. 


SPECIFICATIONS      OF      PRENTICE      BBOS.*      MUD      RING      DRILL  : 

Minimum  disitanoe  between  spindles 5 

Maximum  distance  between   spindles    ,  ,:•■;>:.  »<*-•  •  • ^ 

Maximum   distance   betwen    outside    spindles    ,.-;  .'^v;il.' »'.'....  .134 

Traverse   of    spindles    Vvii;.... .....*•■ 

Maximum    distance,    spindles   to   table    ;..'.  J- .  i.i. •:"<(• 

Distance   between    housings    i-i.,.;.;i.i 

Distance   from  floor  to  top  of  table   ;'.•*:•• 

Diameter  of   spindles   in   bearings.  ..,.,.;  ...,v<;'»..i:. 

Floor  space    . !.  ;;..-.-;j>  iy  ••■.••  <>iy. 

Weight    .,,,.......,....■..,......,•■«.»••-■' 

C  apat'it y  v >■  •  •■  *■  ••"•!!*.•  *  »-i  v »  .,.._.■■**•  .--. ~v^  ••^. 


■-^  «  W:-*i,»  »  <  •.14 

•  •  •.  4  '^'to  •  4^  i  •  XV 
»■«  ••■•  •••   .    •***• 

.-..-:.•. 30 

... 2>.4 

.212  ins.  X  6(t 

l^.-SOo 

..TlinelV?  i-inoh  holes   in 


ins. 
Ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
lbs. 
steel 


NEW  12-SPINDLE  MUD  RING  DRILLING  MACHINE. 
PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPAJJiY. 


THE    SAFEST    PLACE    IN    A    TRAIN. 


Under  certain  circumstances  the  safest  pla9e  for  a  passen- 
ger is  in  the  firebox  of  the  locomotive.  But  the  circumstances 
are  important.  A  locomotive  was  being  hauled  in  a  freight 
train  from  the  builders'  works  to  be  delivered  to  a  Western 
road,  and,  as  is  customary,  it  was  in  charge  of  a  messenger. 
As  there  was  no  Pullman  sleeper  on  that  freight  train,  the 
messenger,  according  to  his  habit,  rolled  himself  up  in  his 
blanket  and  bunked  in  the  firebox  of  his  charge,  with  the 
grate-bars  for  a  mattress  and  his  boots  for  a  pillow.  One 
night  something  happened.  The  train  was  ditched  and  his 
bedroom  rolled  over,  down  a  high  hill  and  into  the  valley. 
Those  who  saw  it  said  that  he  crawled  out  of  the  fire-door 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  asking  why  the  train  stopped  so  sud- 
denly. Our  friend  declares  that  he  will  never  again  ride  in 
anything  but  his  bomb-proof  stateroom. 


ers  in  every-day  operation  is  at  least  open  to  question.  It  is 
certain  that  before  deciding  to  install  any  particular  one,  the 
purchaser  should  know  just  what  fuel  he  wants  to  use,  what 
its  peculiarities  are,  and  how  it  is  likely  to  act  in  the  furnace 
under  consideration.  If  too  poor  in  quality  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  burn  it  on  a  chain  grate,  while  if  the  ash  fuses  and 
clinkers  badly  it  may  be  totally  unadapted  to  other  types." 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  tests  referred  to  was  the  formation 
of  clinkers,  which  are  very  difficult  to  handle  in  connection 
with  automatic  stokers.  With  coal  which  clinkers  badly  it 
may  be  actually  cheaper  to  waste  a  portion  in  unconsumed 
state  in  the  ash  rather  than  attempt  to  burn  it  all  with  a  high 
furnace  temperature. 


Tests  of  mechanical  stokers  recorded  in  a  recent  issue  of 
^Engineering  News  leads  a  writer  in  that  journal  to  remark 
chat  "it  seems  that  the  economy  claimed  for  mechanical  stok- 


Among  the  pas.sengers  on  board  the  White  Star  linor  Celtic  re- 
cently was  a  party  of  offitials  of  the  Lanca.shire  &  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way. The  party  con.sists  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Tatlow,  locomotive  depart- 
ment manager ;  Mr.  G.  Banks,  freight  traffic  superintendent ;  Mr. 
John  Wharton,  freight  traffic  manager,  and  Mr.  F.  Dale,  chief  ac- 
countant. The  object  of  their  vi.sit  is  to  study  the  railway  .situation 
in  the  United  States.  They  will  spend  several  weeks  on  thL«i  side, 
at  present  stopping  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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•u«.Js'...if  rhi'*  *.vp»v  iiiitiii'  b.v  tlii>  NJl«'s  Tool  Work^,  U«'jiH'iit-Milps 
,'>york>  ;iiititU«-  Pi'dU  Jc  WluJnv.v  Works  :iiv  ;iltrni  lively  i.n-siiit.'tl 
iu  a  iHsiuiiiH^r  i'a^'iio;;Hi''  rt'vt-nity  issu<il  hy  {Uv  Niifs  lJciuciU-l'i,anl 
» >r4ii hKi  ny.  ''SyyK[  V. >rk.  TUt>  b« >ok  js  <l«.Vot oi}.  I  o  rtoor-p^latq  tools  of 
rliijt :j.-1«4!kV  •l<.>i!fm'<l  fur  woVJv  too  liiruo  U>  l"-  linndlrd  on  tn;uliiii<s 
of  tMlM-r  iVjlMs.  It  i,»  |trofu.s»'l.v  .iiliistr!i*«'«l.  •••u<l  ilio  tlos»rii>ti«>us 
Hiv  siipiVlv itiftitt'iV  ,*)»  » ho- real-  of  tht^  hook  by  illiisjnilicm^  of  tlirse 
ma<liiiti-5i  at  ivork;.  ;\  varii'ty  oX  ••xjnivi»I<''<  sue  >lio\vn  wIhtc  pirc's 
i>f  oilil  sh!ii«-s.  Miwl  jiAvkwaiVi  to  liamll*'.  :ir»'  U'ltiii  <h-illirl.  faii'd. 
mmIU'I.  clt-.;  all  at  <(ij<>  striiHu  of  ilu-  ra>iliui:.  This  is- a  work  <»l" 
\airif.  ami  Av.ill  ho  o/.jHf(>i'»>K«-  to  .usors  of  l.j,ri^  («h»|s.     ■-  _...;.. 


•  i.ViVuiWV-  'Po.ris  fo(-  -Kathvyy  .SlioiV;:^ .  A  .uow  ♦•ataloyiu'  issUv<!-  by 
H.  It.  rnil.  rM-"«fW;  ♦;Vii.  It.C'i  llaruilion  sln.'f.  I'liilnilolpliin.  i>r.-- 
xiiis  illu>iraif<l  •li'sciiiiiioU''  »if  a.  lili''  of  s|>«;«ial.  macliincry  wiiitli 
has  iWoirif*  iiMlispnMMiIiU!;  U».  :i'«ilif<i;li.l  xliop^,  'lins  do]iartun-iit  is 
uii'l'i'  fliVv  »Iivi't':l  •>Hp«>rvi>iioii  i.f  XIr.  |V.  >V.  lV4ri«k.  foruivriy  of  tli»- 
|V>ilrf«;k  &  Ayor,  t'onipaiiy..  Avb"  l«;t>  >t«'"i  inany  yifar.-  in  ili  siijuinu 
'ikUfl  btiiliUny;  tin'/sj.'  t<ii»iN^.  Thv  iKiiiifil*^'!  tlfsiriln's  puvtabU^  cyliiid^'r 
lioiirisr  bars  s|V<-ia]  fi«iV'U-  b;ii>  .f<ir  i  i>iiipuiin<l  loiomoiivi's,  < '»»rlisN 
\afv«  Msi't  I«M-irtu  bars;,  boriii;:  |->ar<i  for  hit  lie  Work.  jtOn^blo  facitivi 
ai-^Ms.  Mtia<"lmu;Hls.:£<»lr  iainfi'  b<»rinu'.  r<«hii'y.VaJs'«>  Wat  planiit}:  nia- 
►  liiiivs^  portabl'-  liniiiMi;.  rraivk  pin  funmiii?  ina<linn's  an<l  a  radius 
T'iancr  airailim-Tii  for  ijlauiiii:  tiitk.s  nt^*l  «ir»nilar  xvnrk  on  ordinary 
pJaM'i'.s.  'i'li.'  pUiui  of  i.lic  f;nnipany  is  (lur-T...  !*►.  Flautk-rs  Ma«liin«' 
Works.  fs!abiFsFnV|  ill  ISKV  %       ...'!•■:;•  ,V:-:v  ■'.;.-/. 


Th<»  i\ini>vi«'an  Steam  ^fant.'<«  and  Valve  Maiiufat-t living  C'ouipaiiy.: 
l>o.sinii.  Mas.N.,  and  ili'-  Mow  r\  iV  I'liillips  ('om|Kiny  bavo  b»'i-<uiir 
itii  luiil  iiiidrr  lilt'  torporah-  naiiii'  of  the  lir^t  iiuMilioni-d  coiK-i-ni.  a 
curitoralioii  ui;;aiii/.(-d  under  llu-  Imv.v  of  .New  .lerscy.  The  ol!irrr> 
rirti  as  folhjws :  .Fohn  .M<raiidlivli.  prrsidenl :  .M.  liriji.ss  I'hillips: 
\  ii  I' ]ir<'*id<Mit  :  .1.  I..  Wi'iks.  tieason'r  and  ui'inral  niaria"..'<r  ;  IJ.  I*.. 
IMiillips.  st-eretary. 


The  ('olnnibiis  i^fe.l  itoTlinV  Shutter  f '..nipany.  i  'oTumlW.  Obirt,,    ', 
have   r<M'('i\<(|   .mlrr^    fur  liicir   rolliim  ^Iniili-r  einiipiiHiii    froin   iln-     ■ 
Mil.  kiiiir  N'alii'y  ;iiid   .\;i>h\  ill.'.  I'liallanooua  A:  St.  l.trHis  railroads.-- : 
Mi'ssr.s.  Klahi-rly  \  i!o..  \\ar«ln>ii.>«'.  I>a.\i"n,  (Hiio;    Laiic  iS:  Hodli-y, 
l»:i.xtiiii.  rMiio;    Fnilcrirk  Jaf^fr.   wari'liousi-,  ( ■oliiinluis,  Ohio;    W/ ' 
TKiiiliiiviiii.  anhiieri.  Cliieajio.  II!..  and  0.  1>.  Finlcy.  for  the  ware- " 
hoiist'  of   'h«'   .Miiinal    Kcali.v    Coiiipan\.   of   St.    I.oiii.s,    Mo.     Their    . 
lufluf's.s.is  rapidly  iuereasinjj.  ,  ,        -  .'. 


A';     .,    - 


'J'hi'  I 'oninKiiiwrallh  iJariwa.v  Suppl.x  <^'oni|>a>iy.  (*hi«aun.  Ilf.'.'Ii;i.si 
iy<-fHtl.\-  U'fii  foriiii-d.  Willi  ol!i(c«<  in  tin-  Moiia<liMN-k  hIo«-k,  to 
li.indlf  raiiniad  inethaiiieal  supplio  Mi  K  i:  l'i<khardt,  who  is^ 
well  know  II  for  his  w  id<'  <\pfrieiu-c  in  iln-  r;iil\\a.\  Mippl.v  liiisiniss. 
is  |.i-f>idfni  of  I  he  roiupaii.v.  'I'h<-  linn  will  handle  riillcd  -Icij  aitd; 
inanoabie  ir«^ii  ii>'  plal<'.>i.  nienhant  iron  nnd  <ini<iinal  shapes.  ^^" 
and  .M  luakf  slaws,  the  llaxw.-ird  di^^uin::  mat  hint-ry.  \V<'.-i<'iii  lir 
tie.s.  the  .NalJouai  (jreprooi  .painl.s,  elc. 


-^■■~^. 


StM'rialii«v-i  ■  -hi:.  ![;*Uv     Shop;  M^^  UQw     ••.ttsUosue.    of 

\\oiMb<oi-kinu    »ia<''hiit<-iy.,  ^uilf    with   sjvciar  referoiite   to    tin.'    re^ 

tinii-«'nii.-nl>  of    n til ro;(d.rar    shops,    has    been    issued    b.\    the    S.    A. 

VT/kmIs  .Marliii'i*»'<.*oiiMtan.Y'  »if  :S«nrih  t'.o.ijton,  Miiss,.    fr  is  not  olYeifd 

: 'a.-s  a  »oiiipl«'re  ri'fercnt  f  l-Miok.  Iml   is  iniemh'd  to  artniaini  lar  build 

.«'!•>."  wiih    lie-,  huest    pro«ln«lions   of  tJiis   eoni|tfln.\.      Tiie    ]ianiphl<M 

•te>»Vrtrt>':iV'UHi]«bei;  of  iJie  irt^^^  Widl-kjiow  li  iyin!« 

of  niaihinerv  for  ertr  :shops.  for  both  h<:i\.\   at'nl  iiy;ht   work.      It  also 

imlndes    s|H;eiaIii4«i.   >iueli   ns    puitntn.iiu-    pulleys,    euiti-r   >aps,    ad- 

.iiis»n(,bli'  k'ljife  Minfnir.  iias;i;s  jinVl  hvlf-tiiliny  iHilley's.  and   illustrates 

.  ii^  direi-< .  niojVie  fonnecijou. -as   applied    t.i> -,•>-  W'oo'is    )icav.\-   car   sill 

i.da>i«;r  or   liuibt^r  dr»'.ssj-r.    ..  This  foiiii>any-    is    prepared    to    furnish 

any    «>f    Hs  .inaehiiU's    arr:irtij'«'d    fici"    iliofor    drivinu.      This    nii-thiMl 

•■liiuinai«v«   all   Un<'  ^sbaftini;,  -Ijells   jind    pnlle.vs.   aild   s.ives   a   lapic 

loss   of    poxv^-r  froui   thivse.      The   iviialoitih.'    i.s    well    arraiixod   ami 

.shows    ike  .  wrtrk  ;pf    on«v  Who.    undcrstVi;id.s    the    ni-i-ds    Of  ,  luodi'rn 

\riiTlr»>J»il  is^M^p\sC-^v  :';•■'':. 'Iv-=.  •V''-:.'-v:--  1  '..:':•,.-''.  ^.  ■'''.''.'■'■■■:.■':■'■  ^;---y,     '■"..'. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 


r  TJie  li^rt'iksi'cl:  S-tit.-r-l  f'j^r.  rjflnjKUM"  luVsi  feinoVed  it.H  jreiu'ral  ofliefw, 
iji  Viflsburir  fri>in  the  'ria<h'si4i<'n*.s  fluildin;:  to  far  more  eoinnio- 
dioiis  ijiiarii'rs,  ixiaip.\  iiiir  an.  eiiliie  lloor  in  the.  Farmers'  liank 
l^iiliUn^.  tli«.'  .sti'I?5^^  iKi'viAff  btHSii«ie  •iH'ifjWiary. because  of  tlu»  large 
liiiQireasiy  iti  ^jusiiTwis:  •    '  :  .i/ •.*"  ■    '•  ■    •   • --  .    .,        .  •  \ 


!i  •'>|iitr;i'et   for  "the;  ijir;ue>itin.r<'r(»>ekinir   installation  ever  plaee(] 

;  i;ri   lfti'<'  A»lrntry,  a.iKl  I'rohabR  nir.i'h^^^^^^      l:iry:i'M    in  the  world,  has 

ritvTilIy   betMv  jtn.'ii  'tO'"  Ibe  l;'ni(»n    Switfb   »V  .*^J;;i»Jil   <'oiiiitany    for 

the  St.  r<oui.-4  TeriniTial.     The  W'i'slinfrhousi.'  tdectro-pinunintlc  sys- 

V«in  will  !«•  a«hipf'wl,  and  the  eoniraef  r-ails  for  UriN  workiM?  levers, 

.Willi  5.1  >f>ure  hvei-s.'vvliirh  Avitl  pi-rfi.nn  74S  fuuriions. 


,'i'hi'  r'hiea;:o  I'ncuniarie  Tool  ('onit>any  h:is  sent  us  a  rojiy  of  a 
'»fh-s;tuni  from  their  paient  eounsel  in  .\<\v  Vm-k  allirmiiiu  the  in- 
juintiou  pifvionsly  jrraiitfd  airainst  the  I'hiladelphia  rneninatio: 
Tool,  i'onipany  ami  sustaininji  the  claims  of  the  Chicago  eompauy 
for  infringement  of  their  patents.  We  quote  as  follows;  "A- 
point  of  special  iinportance  (o  the  u.sers  of  pneumatic  tools  is  that 
this  opini<U)  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Api»eals  establishes  the  Chi-' 
eji-ro  company^  risiht  to  an  in.iiinetion  jifrainst  all  lisers  of  tlie 
riiiladelphia   eomiiany's  infrin.^ini'  tools."  .;.;•:>.■: 


The  rapid  ••ueitnohmenl   of  the  ;;as  enttinfe  iijkai  ifie  hitherto  e.V' T  ; 
"•ln>i\e  lield  of:  its  «'oinpetifor.  the  steam  <  nuine,  is  will  illusirate»J\ 
in  the  iUsi.tilatioii  now  oiM-raliin;  in  the  plants  of  the  IJiter-Conh-y 
.Maniif.ietnrint'  tVuiipany  ;it    .Vllefrheiiy   ami    f-eets^lah  ,   I'a.,  af:i;re- 
^'atinj;  l.^JlJO  h,f>.  in  Wesiinjrhouse  j;as  in;;iiies  of  the  vertical  sin;;le-..- 
acting  type.     Three  of  the  engines  are  28  li.   p.,  and  are  direct- ''; 
eoniu'<ted  to  pol.vph;i.se  generators  arran:;cd  for  parallel  o^^erat  ioh.- ; 
These  gent  Valors   suppl.\    <  iirreiii    for   lif;hL  and    ptnver  in    the   mu 
shops  at  l..eets«lulei     The  remaining  engines  afe  employed  for  driv-.'.V 
"ing  air  compressors,  pumps,  rtc     The  ;;iLs  engine  is  relied  upon  at  "r-; 
both  Work-  f«ir  the  eutiie  p(>wer  suy|d\.  :    ;. 


Messrs.    (».    T'*.     Wftiwl    S:    Co..    f'hicaiio.     loaiiiirat  (uivrs    of    the-; 
'^Acme*   C.'ir   \'estibule  diaphramii,    ha\<-   oj>ened   an    Kasifin    olliee  ^ 
at  3l>Cottl.indt  street.  New  Yt»rk  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frod  F.  Ben-. 
pett,  geiu-ral   I'astern  sales  atient.     Mr.   I'.eniieit   !.<;  wtdl  known  in 
railroad  (ireles  pot  only  through  his  (oiuiection  with  this  coinp.-iny, 
but  bv  reason  of  his  long  eorihevf ion  writ^i  l)w^  railvtwl  press,  the 

■  .  •  s  ■ 

.\iiierican  Steel  Casfitiir  t'oinpany  .•ind  ihe  Chic<igo  I'notiniatic  Tool; 
Comiiaiiy.     These  dia|>hrau'm.s  have  ftmie  into  very  troneral  use.  a>i- 
they  are  claimed!  to  \>o  much  m<H'e  durabli>  th.in  llmse  math-  of  rub- 
ber, while  costing  half  as  much.     Siirnph>s  and  all  inforiiia(i<ui  may 
be  IukI  and.  samphs  seen  at  alKive  addrevss.- 


T|j«.'  AuK't-ic.-th  liUjwer.l'itimiiituy.  of  Iketpdt,  Mich.,  are  furnish 
i iiu  rh«!  Ileal hig  appitf'l' "•*  f«* . tin-  iw'.W Tuundhonse  <»£ •  tlie  Citiiad ia ii 
l'a«-ilic  ICailw^-ryjit  Fl.  W-tliu'rin:  Tlii-- rohipaiiy  has  found  it  ne<  t-- 
sary  to  4<|ieii  two  addiliimal- otlicivs  in  the  Fast.  IMie  is  at  tll.'i 
Ifale  flnildrng,  I'biJadeljdiia.  under  charge  of  >fr.  Flt^janiin  .\dams. 
.iiid  ih<v  other  is  in  the  FrUk  ;liuildiug,  riftsbnrch.  in  ch.-irgc  of 
Mr.  ,H.  ;IV^CMrl>s<s.".';:-v- .■;:',.'-■'  .     ''''  \  .■'.'-:  ■-..':  '.     ■ 


:.IL:  K:  I'ndt'KvvWd  »V.  t'u..  ..IMijI.idelidiia.'  |*«li;.V  reeentl;>  ■  bwift  ii 
portabhv  eii'.^.nkpi'nriurniiig  m;K-hiiie  laigi^  emuish  to  turn  olT  pins 
wliili'  ill  ).os'tiion  iifji  to.  !."»  ins.  ii>  diaiuetei-  b.\  I.',  ins.  in  leiimh. 
This  is  prol^d.dy  lit<;;  l.-iigesl  •  uori.ible  craukphi  turning  ma<  hiiie 
evK^r  Jniilf.  -  W:wa»<4iuid«f!irgri-,TJje. same  general  lines  as  the.  regul.ir 
jMvrfiibl.'  craiikpin  turninu'  ma einne.  for.  tbc.nvauufact^ire  of  whieh 
this  Company  is  wdl  known. 


The  Chicago  I'lieutiiafic  Tool  Comp.iny  atmoinices  a  very  .s;itis-. 
factory  condition   of  busimss  and  ti^ndencies  towiird  a   greall.v   in* 
creasing  tlemaiid  for  iheir  products.     Vjirioas   leeent  thvelojuuenl^' 
in  the  pneumatic  tool  industry  are  increasing  the  prosperity  of  flie 
I'ompany.      .Xiuoiu:   these   is    the   successful    issue   of   recent   patciiT. 
litigation  against  <ompetitors  for  patent  infringement,     Une  of  the 
most    noticeable    results    is   an    increaise    in    exclusive   conti-ai-ts   TC' 
cently  secured,  whereby  this  company  will  furnish  the  entire  p^teu^  ' 
iiiatic  t<K»l  cpiipment  for  certain  (oncerus  and  railroa<Is  for  certain 
periods  f>f  lime.     A  number  of  such  contracts  have  recently  been., 
siumd,    amoiiu:    ilietn    belni;   one    with    the    American    Car    Forindiy.- 
Company.     Some  of  these  contracts  w-ero  held   uji  pending  tJie  iIct.^ 
cision  of  the  infringement  suit  referred  to.     A  long  list  of  firms - 
and    railroads    h;is    been    received,    indicating    re(*nt    large    St-ile ', 
purdiubcs  of  pueuinutic  machinery.  ...    .  ..; 

'  ■'.'>■'■':■■•. '.'  ■  >■:.'■  . ■;.•'. •■.V"  '..   •  '{.-'.'}:*<'-■.  :^}-.  y-U-K:''.':-  -..■''. 


:-  ^.■:-' 
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.-A.  ^NEW    MULTIPLE-SPINDLE    DRILLING    MACHINE. 
."   V  *  i^:    Fob  DkiixiNt;  Mud  Rin«.s  for  lx>coMOTiVKSi    ;/;  ;^^ >;; 


PBE2CTICE    BIM)S.    OOMPASyy 


Tlie  accompanying  engravinK  is  an  illustration  of  a  new  12- 

,V .^»^Il•ile  drilling  machine  lor  drilling  n)u«l   rin^;.s  that  has  i':e- 

:3i»'nlly  been  built  for  the   Am<*ritau   Lot  oiuotivo  Company   l)y 

.  jhfntice  Hros.  Company,  Wort-ester,  Mass  .It  enibodies  a  new 

'^ii'Sign  and  several  points  of  interest. ;  :;--"^";v'":    .;^ 

'■"The  spindle  heads  are  mounted,  three  earh,   upon   four  In- 

'.-iepcndont   saddles   spanning   the   cross   rail   of   the   machine. 

irh*'  heads  upon  each  saddle  are  each  adjustable  thereupon  by 

a   rack   and    pinion   to  'vary    the    distances    between    drillini; 

spindles,   and   also  each    saddle   has   an    independent    lateral 

iaver.se  ui>on  the  cross  rail  by  a  rack  and  pinion  and  raichei 

.1,'Ver,     The  four  saddles  may  also  be  couple<l  up  to^,ether,  so 

■,aS  to  constitute  a  continuous  surface  upon  which  the  spindle 

•  heads  may  be  adjusted  to  drill  boles  in  a  line  on  equidistant 


centers.  When  coupled  the  saddles  all  have  a  universal 
traverse. 

,  Kach  drill  spindle  has' tl»e  independent  <iuick  approach  and 
return  movement,  for  which  thefreullce  Bros.  Company  s 
drills  are  so  well  known,  and  has  also  a  stop  motion  by  whicii 
it  can  be  set  to  <lrill  automatically  to  any  deptii  and  then 
release.  The  spindles  are  universally  driven,  through  clutches 
for  disengaging  any  one,  an4  bave  four  rhauges  of  driving 
speed  and  four  fee«l  changes.  The  vpindles  are  raised  and 
lowered  colle*  lively  l»y  <^  lever  and.  the  feed  tUiowu  ia,.  or 
changed,  all  from  thi?«"nd  of  tlni  machine.^,  :,■..-.  y^;-.;;^ 


Miniiiniiu;  «H>-tainie  licJAv.'on   spindles    .  ;V. ;,.-.;.  r.-... 
M:ixiiiiuni   ilistaiK-o   l»«t  w.»'fii    t^piiidles-   .  .  .•.,...;..>.:■■ 
Ma.xiiitviiu    <li.-4^iiiif«-   jMt\v>  ri    <uil.-i<lt;    s.pin4l€s    •;•:>" 
Tiav<'r<i'   <if    spindles-    .    ...    .......... ..Jr'ivi.'^i;.'.*. 

Maxiriiuiii    dist;ri:i-«'.    spiiulli-s    ttt    lafrlft';  }t  :::'.-.\-^:: 
l)i.-tuiH'»:'  -ix-iwcfn    liciii.'-.iiis-^    /  ■  <■■  •  -  •  •  ■->.•...■■;..•••  ••■■;.^  '•' 

Ui>tiiui-c    fmiu    floriv  ii>  ri>T>   ivf  ? aide    .••..>■».;.'..-".>  .< 
I<ii([iii«-t<r   (d^. spiiidlcs  .  !ii:1«rarjnst.s"- •■.;.■:.  ^"- >.;.";  ,; 

\V.-i«l»t    ;,^,-..ij:0;.J.',.  .  .  ....  i  .  .-'.'.  ■:.yy^.:-iV'.^}<?:'. 


;>,v«-'  •yi'.  .•  --..VV*' -^  .***• 
V '. .-".'■  i-.'.^'Vi' ,■;."' •  *  in^. 

j;  ,■<."•.  .•:.v;:',-'.vl34     »«.<, 

i.r....'i'. v.^A v—  ;•; 1 4   ins. - 
';".■!■  :'-.'■.  .■■:'.  >. ? .Ui    ill-i. 
,'.>,.iV.-;-:-v.:J|-2    ins. 
;..■,;■.•:..•.;:  i^.^ii-"  'm<: 

. .:'.  ~; .  .;.• ; :  IsJ^w*.  His. 
1/inih  hhlfrr-  4tH :yh*'Ti't.- 


•  ■«     •      f  • 


NEW  12-SPINDLE  MUD  RING  DRILLLN'G  MACHINE. 


>•  'i  '•'. 


THE    SAFEST    PLACE    IN    A    TRAIN, 


Under  certain  circumstances  the  safest  place  for  a  passeu- 
Vger  is  in  the  firebox  of  the  locomotive.    But  the  circumstances 
ire  important.     A  locomotive  was  being  hauled  in  a  freight 
Tain  from  the  builders'  works  to  be  delivered  to  a  Western 
road,  and,  as  is  customary,  it  was  in  charge  of  a  messenger. 
Afe  there  was  no  Pullman  sleeper  on  that  freight  train,  the 
niessenger,  according  to  his  habit,  rolled  himself  up  in   his 
]danket   and    bunked    in    the    firebox   of  his   charge,    with    the 
.s;rate-bars  for  a  mattress   and   his   boots   for   a   pillow.     One 
night  something  happened.     The   train   was  ditched   and   his 
•»€droom  rolled  over,  down  a  high  hill  and  into  the  valley. 
Those  who  saw  it  said  that  he  crawled   out  of  the   fire-door  , 
nbbing  his  eyes  and  asking  why  the  train  stopped  so  sud- 
lenly.     Our  friend  declares  that  he  will  never  again  ride   in 
^ything  but  his  bomb-proof  stateroom.    /'■  ^■:.'-:.'^''^^::^::^:  ■/''''''■'■ 


ers  in  everyday  operation  is  at  least  oi)en  to  question.  It  fc' 
certain  that  l»efore  deciding  lo. install  any  particular  one,  the 
purchaser  should  know  just  what  fuel  he  wants  lo  use.  wiiar 
its  peculiarities  are,  and  bow  it  is  lik^^ly  to  act  in  the  furnaci' 
under  consideration.  If  too  lidov  in  quality  it  may  he  impos- 
sible to  burn  it  on  a  chain  gr^te,  while  if  the  ash  fuses  an<l 
ilinker.s  badly  iiniay  be  totally  nnadapted  to  other  types." 
The  chief  difficuily  in  the  tests  referred  to  was  the  formation 
of  clinket's,  which  are  very  difficult  to  handle  ia  connection 
with  automatic  stokers.  With  coal  which  <"liukers  badly  it 
may  be  actually  <  heai)er  to  waste  a  poriiciu  in  unconsuraed 
state  in  the  ash  lather  than  aiti^pt  to  burn  it  all  with  a  hi£h 
furnace  lenjperatuiv.  .  .  Sv       .-^''-r    .  !^    -  '^' V: :l';?;vi:"^ .-/     ■ : "^ 


Tests  of  mechanical  stokers  recorded  iii  a  recent  issue,  of 

■  ■'iifincrriny   S'rtrs  leads  a  writer   in   that   Journal   to   remark 
'hat"it  seems  that  the  economy  claimed  for  mechanical  stpk- 


-Vtntdls  tlie  "pavsentrers  on  jtoard  the  Wliite  Stnr  bri<>r  <'eftlc'  *e^ 

-ctHitly  was  a  j»arly  vif Ulliii.iU  <»f  tln>  I-;uica.sKire  Jt  Yorkshire  liail- 

.Vay,.     The/  iwrty  c«>usists  of  Mr.  .1.  T.  TatloAV.  locota<dive  deitart-' 

'  niciH  iiuuiagfr:    Mr.  C.   B.iuk-c.  freiuht  Irallic  superiniciideut  :  ^Mt, 

•Tohn  Wharton,  frci^rht  irallic  nwnager.  and  Mr.  F.  Hale,  chief  hc- 

(•ount.uit.     The  ol<j>«  1  <d"  their  \ 'sit  is  fo  study  the  railway  .siiualicn 

in  the  C'nited  }<ta-les.     TIk'v  will  spt-nd  sev*ial  w«»«»ks,«»n  this  sWf. 

.at  j>reseiit  >;toppinij  Ml  iltc-  Waldorl'-.^Uii^i'^  -.]-..  ,.; ,..;;- .,-:;         ..  rVi- ;. 


^■■^..'■^■i-^"-^ 
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AN  EXTRA  HEAVY  AXLE  LATHE. 


BEMENT,     MILES    A    CO. 


The  aofompanying  engraving  presents  a  view  of  an  extra 
heavy  axle  lathe  which  was  recently  furnished  to  the  HowanI 
.Axle  Company  by  the  Beraent-Miles  works  of  the  Niles-Bement- 
Fond  Company,  New  York.  This,  is  an  axle  lathe  of  the 
central-drive  type  and  embraces  the  very  heaviest  construc- 
tion, it  having  been  specially  designed  for  extremely  heavy 
cntting  with  the  high-grade  air-hardening  tool  steels. 

It  will  swing  15  ins.  over  the  carriage,  8  ft.  4  ins.  between 
centers.    The  revolving  head  has  12-in.  hole  through  the  center 


foriucrly  ownod  by  tlip  Troy  Steel  Company,  part  of  which  they 
have  been  operating  under  lease  for  tlie  pa.st  three  years.  The 
property  has  a  dock  frontage  on  the  Hudson  Kiver  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  runs  through  it.  .\  new  side-track  has  just 
l)een  completed  from  the  New  York  Central  Company's  tracks 
around  the  rolling  mill.  The  WynnntskillVIirook  runs  acn>.ss  the  en- 
tire plot,  giving  an  excellent  and  constarW  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Tli*»  plant  will  hereafter  be  known  as  theX.Vlbany  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  Department,  of  the  Continuous  Kail  Joint  Company  of 
.Vmerica.  The  output  of  the  products  of  the  company  will  be 
greatly  increased.  It  is  well  known  through  railroad  circles  that 
the  Continuous  Rail  Joint.s  are  universally  liked  and  that  IH.OOO 
miles  of  railroad  track  have  been  equipi)ed  with  this  appliance.  The 
general  offices  have  alwajli  been  and  will  remain  in  Newark,  N.  J. 


A    VKRV    IIKWY    UKMKNT-Mlf.KS    AXI.K    I.ATIIK    KOK   TIIK    IIOWAUD     AXI.E  CO.MPAXy. 


and  is  driven  by  two  large  spur  gears  (encased)  engaging 
with  i)inions  on  the  .shaft  in  the  bed.  One  side  of  the  head 
<arries  a  steei-t'aced  driver,  arranged  to  equalize  the  thrust  on 
each  end  of  the  carrier  dog.  The  carriages  are  very  heavy  and 
strong  and  are  automatically  fed  by  friction  discs,  the  amount 
being  variable  while  machine  is  rtinning. 

The  machine  is  run  at  one  speed  only,  that  being  close  to  the 
limit  set  by  the  cutting  tools.  The  heavy  duty  obtained  from 
this  machine  may  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the 
driving  pulley  is  42  ins.  in  diameter  and  is  driven  by  a  10-in. 
l)elt,  the  driven  speed  being  .3H0  rev.  per  min.  The  power  re- 
quired to  drive  it  is  upwards  of  6U-h.  p.  As  may  be  seen,  four 
cutting  tools  are  used,  all  cutting  at  the  same  time. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Baird  has  recently  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  in 
Topeka,  Kan.,  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Baird  was  formerly  boiler- 
maker  at  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  shops  at 
Topeka,  and  has  also  been  in  the  employ  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing western  railroads  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  boilermaker. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  several  compressed  air  tools,  among  them 
the  well-known  Baird  staybolt  nipper. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  inform  us  that  at  tlie  last  meeting 
of  the  lM>ard  of  directors,  held  in  New  Y'ork.  April  ITi.  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  I'Vi  per  cent.  wa.s  declared  on  jireferred  stm-k. 
They  also  state  that  the  vobmie  of  business  on  the  books  of  the 
company  to-day  far  exceeds  that  of  any  time  since  the  organization 
of  the  company,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  output  of  the 
plants  has  been  in<rea.se<l  to  a  large  extent.  There  seems  to  be  an 
unlimited  demand  for  all  kinds  of  high  grade  machinery,  which  is 
certainly  a  good  indication  that  the  ju-osperity  is  enjoyed  in  all 
lines  of  manufacture. 


Messrs.  George  O.  Frelinghuysen  and  Frederick  T.  Fearey.  rep- 
resenting the  Continuous  Rail  Joint  Company  of  .America,  have 
concluded  the  purchase  of  about  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Troy.  N.  \"., 
with  the  rolling  mills,  mjichine  shops  and  numeroius  other  buildings 


WASHBURN     DOUBLE-MOVEMENT    TENDER    AND 
PILOT    COUPLER. 

A  new  coupler  for  tenders  and  the  pilots  of  locomotives  has 
been  developed  by  the  Washburn  Coupler  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  It  is  specially  designed  for  switching  loco- 
motives and  resembles  in  its  general  features  the  well-known 
flexible  head  pilot  coupler  of  this  company.  It  has  the  side 
movement  of  the  draw-bar  and  also  a  movement  of  the  head  in 
the  bar,  thereby  giving  a  large  amount  of  play  to  the  head  of 


THE    WASHUfKN    TE.NDER    AND    IMT/)T    COUPLER. 

the  coupler.  It  is  said  to  provide  greater  movement  than  any 
other  device  of  the  kind  on  the  market.  The  material  is  cast 
steel,  except  the  pins.  It  is  heavy  and  very  strong.  In  coupling 
on  ordinary  curves  the  head  will  turn  far  enough  to  couple 
without  difficulty  and  in  cases  of  extraordinary  curvature  the 
intermediate  bar  swings  far  enough  to  one  side  to  allow  the 
couplings  to  come  together.  Upon  passing  again  to  the  straight 
track  the  springs  center  the  immediate  bar  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. 

The  manufacturers  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  devices  for  this  purpose  upon  the  market 
which  are  infringing  upon  their  patents. 
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RAILVAY    SHOPS. 


BY   B.    H.   SOULE. 


V. 


Thk  Boiler  Shop  and  the  Smith  Shop. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  machine  shop,  the  boiler  shop  does  not 
admit  of  classification  into  a  few  types;  a  great  variety  of 
cross  sections  may  be  used,  and  many  combinations  of  length 
and  width;  the  requisites  are  floor  space  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  number  of  locomotives  to  be  handled,  proper  provision 
of  crane  facilities,  and  sufficient  tool  equipment.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  overhead  traveling  crane  boilers  were 
moved  between  erecting  shop  and  boiler  shop  on  trucks  by 
transfer  table,  and  tracks  extending  into  the  boiler  shop  were 
a  necessity;  under  present  conditions  no  boiler  shop  need  have 
more  than  a  single  track  extending  into  it.  In  general,  the 
boiler  shop  floor  should  be  of  wood,  but  about  flange  fires  and 
forges  should  preferably  be  of  earth,  as  a  wood  floor  in  those 
places  will  burn  out  very  rapidly. 

In  any  locomotive  shop  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
the  erecting  shop  and  the  boiler  shop  so  located  and  related 
that  they  could  have  joint  crane  service;  this  cannot  always 
be  accomplished,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  not 
a  single  locomotive  construction  shop  so  arranged.  Among 
locomotive  repair  shops  several  cases  are  found,  for  instance: 
Koanoke.  Va.  (N.  &  W.);  Concord,  N.  H.  (B.  &  M.);  Dubois, 
Pa.  (B.  R.  &  P.) ;  Elizabethport,  N.  J.  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.) ;  Read- 
ing, Pa.  (P.  &  R.);  Topeka,  Kans.  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.),  and  Mon- 
treal, Can.  (C.  P.).  Although  joint  crane  service  between 
erecting  and  boiler  shops  is  believed  to  be  very  desirable  and 
economical,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  some  other  very  success- 
ful shops  where  the  two  departments  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, for  instance:  Burlington,  la.  (C,  B.  &  Q.);  Chicago, 
111.  (C.  &  N.  W.) ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.) ;  Omaha. 
Neb.  (U.  P.);  Burnside,  111.  (I.  C.) ;  Collinwood,  O.  (L.  S.); 
Depew.  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  C);  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  (P.  &  L.  E.K 
and  Altoona,  Pa.  (P.  R.  R.).  Compromise  arrangements  may 
be  found  at  Jackson,  Mich.  (M.  C),  and  Columbus,  O.  (Pa. 
Lines) ;  at  both  places  the  erecting  shop  cranes  cover  a  portion 
of  the  boiler  shop  only. 

In  most  locomotive  repair  plants  one  building  serves  for 
both  boiler  shop  and  tank  shop,  but  separate  tank  shops  are 
found  at  Chicago,  111.  (C.  &  N.  W.);  Altoona,  Pa.  (P.  R.  R.). 
and  Baltimore,  Md.  (B.  &  O.);  those  at  Altoona  and  Baltimore 
are  longitudinal,  while  that  at  Chicago  is  transverse;  in  some 
respects  a  transverse  shop  is  more  convenient  for  tank  repairs, 
as  tenders  do  not  receive  as  uniform  treatment  as  locomotives 
do.  and  in  many  cases  do  not  require  handling  by  cranes  at 
all,  so  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  let  them  stand  on 
the  track  on  which  they  were  originally  placed,  which  could 
not  be  done  in  a  longitudinal  shop;  the  penalty  for  the  trans- 
verse tank  shop  is  either  a  transfer  table  or  a  system  of  fan 
tall  tracks  for  approach. 

In  a  boiler  shop  traveling  crane  service  may  be  provided  to 
good  advantage  over  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  floor 
space  than  in  the  machine  shop;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  work  and  the  tools  are  so  much  heavier  in  the  boiler 
shop,  and  that  the  tools  practically  all  have  individual  motor 
drives.  In  a  boiler  and  tank  shop  the  traveling  cranes  will  be 
needed  for  moving  and  turning  boilers  and  tanks,  but  nearly 
every  individual  tool  will  have  to  be  provided  with  its  own 
individual  crane  or  hoist,  or  swing  crane  and  hoist  combined, 
these  local  cranes  being  in  general  hand  operated.  If  boilerplates 
are  stored  outside  the  building,  it  will  pay  to  install  a  hand  or 
■K)wer  yard  crane  over  t^em,  even  in  moderate-sized  plants. 


The  head  room  in  the  boiler  shop  is  often  influenced  by 
structural  considerations,  as  always,  for  instance,  where  the 
boiler  shop  is  an  extension  of  the  erecting  shop  and  having 
joint  crane  service  with  it;  but  where  there  are  no  such  limita- 
tions it  may  be  assumed  that  the  figures  may  be  as  in  Table  9, 

TABLE    9— HEADROOM    FOR    BOILER    SHOPS. 

From  floor  to 

From  floor  to     lower    ibord 

Particular.  "  top  of  rail.       of  roof  truss. 

ft.  ins.  ft.  ins. 

Where  heavy  traveling  cranes    (say   35   tons) 

are    used 28     0  35     0 

Where    light    traveling    cranes     (say    5    tons) 

are    used 19     0  24      0 

In  wings  where  many  swing  cranes  are  used 22     0 

In  wings  without  cranes 20      0 

the  conditions  being  normal  and  the  width  of  crane  bays  mod- 
erate; the  exact  vertical  distance  between  top  (Jf  crane  runway 
rail  and  lower  chord  of  roof  truss  should  be  fixed  only  after 
the  exact  type  and  make  of  crane  for  each  particular  location 
has  been  chosen. 

The  capacities  of  boiler  shop  cranes  under  present  conditions 
may  be  assumed  to  be  as  in  Table  10. 

TABLE    10— CAPACITIES    OF    BOILER-SHOP   CRANES. 

For   what   purpose    used.  Capacity. 

General  floor  crane. .  .,.^v,^.v»!*«.»'. •:•:.*•».••.•.•»?  •»•»•»«'•••     35  tons. 

fvlVs,I,lIig     lower  •  >  •  •  •  •  •*••   •«'•  •-•  •  •'•,•  •  »*•  •.•_  •i*«*'»"*  *■*'■**  ♦>•  •-.•••         ^o 

Side   bays .". .,.<.•.->.        5 

Local    cranes    over    tools,    from    1    up    to ^,;.^ii.        2 

A  list  of  tools  for  the  boiler  shop  can  be  made  up  only  for 
each  concrete  case;  the  very  first  thing  to  be  known  is 
whether  a  riveting  and  flanging  plant  is  to  be  included,  and  in 
many  cases  this  will  be  a  question  of  grave  doubt.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  introduction  of  several 
such  plants  in  railway  locomotive  repair  plants  during  the 
last  few  years;  this  may  be  due  to  the  present  period  of  activ- 
ity, which  results  in  extremely  high  prices  and  slow  deliveries 
when  flanged  and  riveted  parts  are  ordered  from  the  locomo- 
tive builders.  Sometimes  a  compromise  is  made,  the  flanging 
being  done  by  hand,  and  a  riveting  plant  suitable  for  firebox 
work  only  being  provided;  a  12-ft.  stake  riveter  will  then 
answer,  which  also  requires  less  head  room  than  the  usual  17- 
ft.  stake  machine  for  boiler  work.  The  horizontal  dimensions 
of  the  riveting  tower  are  largely  influenced  by  structural  con- 
siderations, but  an  analysis  of  several  examples  shows  that  a 
rectangle  20  ft.  x  20  ft.  would  be  a  minimum  for  a  single  ma- 
chine, while  a  tower  for  two  machines  (placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  shop)  in  one  case  is  about  25  ft.  x  70  ft.  If  the  riveting 
machine  is  set  on  the  floor  the  height  of  tower  from  floor  to 
lower  chord  of  roof  truss  should  be,  for  a  12-ft.  stake  machine, 
from  55  ft.  to  60  ft.,  and  for  a  17-ft.  stake  machine,  from  65  ft. 
to  70  ft.  (Reading  is  76  ft.,  which  seems  to  be  excessive.) 
At  Altoona  (Juniata  shop)  the  17-ft.  stake  machine  is  set  in  a 
pit,  to  reduce  height  of  tower  and  bring  the  machine  ram  down 
to  a  level  where  the  work  can  be  handled  from  the  floor. 

The  floor  area  in  use  for  boiler  and  tank  shops  (considered 
collectively)  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  500  sq.  ft.  per  erect- 
ing shop  stall,  in  small  repair  shops,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
4,000  sq.  ft.  in  construction  shops.  The  floor  area  of  the  new 
boiler  and  tank  shops  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  totalize  above  10.000  sq.  ft.  per  stall 
of  the  present  erecting  shop,  but  these  new  departments  are 
probably  proportioned  to  correspond  to  a  new  erecting  shop  of 
focreased  output.  Railway  repair  shops  of  good  size  run  from 
1,500  sq.  ft.  to  2,500  sq.  ft.  per  erecting  shop  stall,  according  to 
the  variety  of  work  they  do,  the  lower  limit  being  sufficient  If 
fireboxes  are  made  elsewhere,  and  the  upper  limit  if  a  few  new 
engines  are  built  while  repairs  are  being  carried  on. 

'>*-•■'.     THE  SMITH   SHOP. 

In  the  case  of  the  smith  shop  department  of  a  general  rail- 
way repair  shop  it  is  more  diflScult  to  establish  proportions, 
particularly  floor  space,  because  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
unit;  the  boiler  shop  is  engaged  almost  exclusively  on  locomo- 
tive work,  whereas  the  smith  shop  is  used  jointly  on  work  for 
locomotives,  passenger  equipment  cars,  and  freight  equipment 
cars,  and  probably  on  both  repair  and  construction  work  in 
one  or  another  of  these.  Work  for  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment is  also  frequently  handled  in  the  smith  shop.  When 
all  our  principal  American  combination  shops   (that  is,  those 
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AN  EXTRA  HEAVY  AXLE  LATHE. 


;*■ 


■:^ 


BK^IKM*..  >l  ILKK  .  *    fXI: 


..  "flii-  avi  nmiiaiiyin.si  •'iigrkvinK  |>i"PsoMt>i  si  vi<'\v  of  an  <'\(t:i 
i^'avy  axle  latli«'  \vl.ii<li  was  i».M«!nlly  ituiiislied  lo  tin-  Howanl 
Axl*'  ('oin|)any  by  ili«'  llHiiii^nt-MfU's  works  ot'  the  Nilfs-Hi'tncni 
t^)n<l  ■('ompianyV'New  -Y'o.rkv'-  f his^;  is  mi  axlf  latlif  di'  iIh- 
4f iitraj-ifrivv  tyjn*  iiuil  t>niliira<«'s  the  very  liravicst  tonsiiiir- 
lion,  it  havini;  |i«'r»n  sp«H  iaiiy  <l»'siiin(Ml  for  exlnnu'ly  lu-avy 
<-uUin«  with  tlu».  hij;h-KiH«l«'  airJiarch'iiing  tool  steels.  v 

.  ...It:  will  swing  K?  ins..  ov<>r.  the^^  ttariiaKev  H  ft.  4  ins.  betwt'«Mi 
yi't^ivtH,.    The;i;pvolylns<  liea<Vha.<  l--iii    hole  throujili  thr  i  t-nU-r 


fninit'iiy   fiwiifil   liy    Iho   Troy   Steel   Cuinpany.   par)    of   which    Ihoy 

hiivf    1 11    ii|ii'r.'itiii;r    iimliT    li';ist>    for    (lie    p;isi     ihrfc   ycnrs.      The 

piupiTly  iia.>>  a  dork  fii>ni.ii;i'  uu  iIm-  llii<i<s<iii  Itiwi-  ,iih1  Ihc  New 
^  nrk  <'i'iiii:il  IJ;iilru;i<l  rmi<  ilirmnrh  it.  A  new  side-t  r:i<k  li;is  just 
liii-ii  iiiiiipleifil  fr<iiii  liii-  New  Viirk  <'<-iiii-;il  < 'ciiiip;iii\  *s  tracks 
.1 1'liiiiiil  ilie  I'lilliiii.'  mill,  'riie  \\'\  n.-i iiiskiil  Itiunk  rims  .-icrti.ss  the  en- 
tire i>ltit.  :;ivin.ir  .-in  ex.i'jienf  and  «'o!ist;iiit  sniiplx  of  I'rcsli  water. 
'I'll-  pi.ilil  will  in-feafler  he  kimwii  ;is  the  Alli.iii.\  itmi  .md  Steel 
W'lrks  I>ej>aniiieiii.  of  the  < 'i>iil  iiiiKHis  K.iil  .luiiit  ("otiipaiiy  of 
Aiiieri<*.;i.  The  oiilpiit  cd'  the  lu'tdiicis  <>(  tin-  c<)iii|»;iii\  will  he 
uicaily  iiKiiMscd.  |(  is  widl  known  thioiitih  railio.id  cir<les  that 
ilie  Colli  iinioii.s  Kail  Joints  are  iinixers.ill.x  liked  and  that  t.~>.«HHl 
mill's  of  railroad  trick  h.iv  hecti  eqnii.iM-d  with  this  appluuice.  Tht» 
ireiicral  ojliccs  ha\e  ;ilvv;i\>  lii'cii  :iiii|   will   reiii;iiii   ill    .Newark,   .\.   .1. 


..«»>;• 


'■']  v'.,; ;«-- > ;! ■"„ 'j; > :|^.;,-, ;;!•  •^iW/vi;:^_ »ik.\ V Y,v<!K*rKyr'^-M ir..KH  \\v,^: 

■■:.-}'\  ■•i'-'-'  "0'i=;!-'':^>-'c-'-:-j^^:':i->^'.'.-;v  '  ■.  !•■;■■  ^v-: '"";..:";  :'  -.■':•  ''■-■-  " 

[attH:  l-i*  ♦TfH'eW  liy' 'tw  ("^icasod  »    eni>ai;in>i 

with;  idiiiousnn  bed.     t)n*'  side  of  liic  head 

V'i*^Hfs-ia'S'ieeI-fa«'i*d  <lri  arransod  to  eiinali/e  tio-  liinisi  on 
.  jv-h  end  ot  tlic  «arri»  r  iii>i;.  The  caiiiajii-s  nrv  very  heavy  and 
St ruiisr  and  are  autoniaiicatly  fed  l»y  friction  discs,  the  anioimt 
heitii;  vatiahle  while  machine  is  riiiuii;i^. 

i  The  raaehine'isr^iM  at ;«>n«  speed  only,  thai  lieiim  dose  to  the 
linut  set  hy  Hie  eiittinir  tools.  The  heavy  duty  olitiiitnd  from 
this  hraeiiine  ma.v  he  undersitooii  when  it  is  known  that  tin- 
lirhinx  inilley  is  4i'  ins.  in  diaineter  and  is  driven  iiy  a  Iti-jn. 
.I)*«lf/ tlie  ch-ivt'ii  speeil  Irt'trvg  :5»»iV  rev.  pet  miti.  The  jiower  re-- 
nuiierl  to  drivy^  it  is  tipwards  of  ♦'.ti-ii  p.  As  may  be  seeu,  four 
j'tttitttij  fo^)^^;  ate  !ji«ed^  all  inittiiJK  at  ih«^s?am»>  time.  ;   -. 

.  Mr.  A.  M, Ha ird  has  recently  been  appoiiileif  to  represent 
-the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company.  Cnyahofra  Falls,  Ohio,  in 
Topeka.  Kan.,  and  .vicimty.Mi".  Haird  was  formerly  boiler- 
maker  ai  the  .Atchi>!oit  To|M'ka  A:  Santa  Fe  Railway  shops  at 
Ti»peUa.  an<l  has  al.so  Ireen.  in  the  employ  ot  several  id"  the  lead- 
jiiK  wi'sierii  railroads  lit  the  (■ai)a<ity  of  foreman  hoilermaker 
.;  lie  is  the  iorent6r'df;.severai  epinpresse«l  air  tools,  amoni;  thenr 
ihe  w»dl-kim\vii:B|aittl  staybolt  nip^jer,,^  .    ; 


i.Aiiii.  km;    lilt    iiM\\  \ia>  ..\xt.K  n>N!iv\\v,  ..>•..' 


WASHBURN     DOUBLE-MOVEMENT    TENDER    AND  ', . 
./  PILOT    COUPLER. 

.\  n  w  lOiipler  for  tenders  and  ti»e  jiilots  of  locomotives  has' 
ii'eii  developed  liv  the  Wasliiiurn  Coupler  Company  of  Miune- 
apoiis.  .Minn.  Ii  is  s|)ecially  desiKiied  for  switching  loeo- 
taotivcs  and  lesemides  in  its  general  featiiies  the  well-known 
llexihie  head  pilot  couplet  of  this  c«mi)any.  It  has  the  side 
movement  of  the  draw-har  and  also  a  movement  of  the  head  in 
the  liai;,  thereby  giviiiii  a  laige  aiiioiiiu   «>f  iday  to  the  head  of 


.frh»>  -V^isr^ir:lhlIefs'('!ornpa^ly  "iriforrjj  us  tlmt  at  the  J:l.sr'  iin'elinc 
'd  the- hoard  of  din-et»|rs.- iickl  in  .New  Y<.rk.  .\pril  !."».  the  leirnhir 
<jiiari'vrly  iliyldend;  of  ,l«i  \vt'V  fit'X\\J^  \\x\s  de<l.ired  on  |.r.  I'.i-r.d  -to.  k 
They  also  stijic  (hat  the  Volume  of  tiusiin-ss  on  tIm'  hook-  oi  tlic 
■  ohipany  to-fL-iy  far  exe».fih.  thai  of  ,in.\  time  -inc..  ibr  orL'aiiizalioii 
;\*j^  .tlie-eoinpauy.  iiot\vith.>«tjvtHUHi;  tile  l.ici  ili.it  the  oiii|iiit  ..f  the 
plant-  Iia-  Ini-n  iiiere;i>ed  ft*  a  lar-^e  ••Mem.  Then-  sf.ins  to  be  ;m 
iiiiiiuiiied  dr'Uiand  I'or  all  kinds  of  liiuli  iirade  iiiachiiier.\ .  which  i- 
Wrtaini.v  ari^ttfKi' jttdjejition  that  th<'  |>ros|,..riry  i<  enjoyed  in  .ill 
\\wi>id^int\\\\)iti<Antii>^l^.--^,.^'--^^^  ..-.         ■,..:,.    v;  . 

Ale>srk  (lJeore<» ;(»;  FTelintfhuywn  m^  T.   Fe:ire\.  rej.- 

rtSttttiit^  tlu-  CiHiliiiuous  Kail  Joint  Company  of  .\riieri(  ;i.  h.-ive 
colli  hided  the  purchase  of  about  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Tio.\ .  .N.  V.. 
u  iih  the  lojliuj^  jiwlls.  m^cluuev<<hops>iD<iniMn«^oiisotlier .building's 


,-..'.,.      .Till     w  \>iit:i  i:\     iKMiii:    wo    i-iior   <  <Mi't,KR.  ^i  ..-•^.a    -'■. 

the  (oiipler.  It  is  said  to  pidvide  greater  movement  than  any 
other  device  (d"  the  kind  on  the  market.  The  material  is  cast 
steel,  except  the  pins.  It  is  heavy  and  very  strong.  In  coupling 
on  ordinary  curves  the  head  will  turn  far  enough  to  couple 
without  dithi  iiliy  and  in  cases  of  extraorrlinary  curvature  the 
intermediate  bar  swings  far  enough  to  one  side  to  allow  the 
couplings  to  come  together.  I'pon  passing  again  to  the  straight 
track  the  springs  center  the  immediate  bar  to  its  I'.oiuial  posi- 
tion. "/::•;'''  V;i.  ..  ^■/■■-  '■.-•.. 
The  manufacturers  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  fa<t 
that  there  ate  tdher  devices  for  this  jiurpose  upon  the  market 
which  are  infringing  upon  tiieir  yaleuls. 


.liNK,  1903. 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


Bv  a.  u.  souLK.     :- 


Tm:  Umiii:  Siiur    \,m>  thk  Smith   Sin>r 


*  *  '-,' 


;.  ■  As  in  iho  cas*'  o!  tlif  niailiiiic  shop,  ihe  boiler  shop  does  not 
:■  admit  of  ilassificat ion  into  a  few  types;  a  great  variety  of. 
\.  ifoss  sections  may  be  used,  and  many  combinations  Of  length 
"'-•  and  widtli;  tlic  i-eqnisiles  are  floor  siiacc  in  proper  proportion 
Vv.  to  tiie  numl)ei'  of  locomotives  to  itc  handled,  proper  i)rovisiou 
i'i":  of  crane  fac  ilities,  and  svifluient  tool  c(iuii)nient.  Before  the 
■;  introduciion  of  the  overh«'ad  traveling  crane  boilers  were 
■'  moved  between  erecting  shop  an<l  lioiler  sliop  on  tincks  by 
;-/  tiansfer  table,  and  tracks  i>xtendinji  into  the  boiler  shop  were 
^  a  ne<essity;  nnder  present  c»)nditions  no  boiler  shop  need  have 
more  than  a  single  track  extending  into  it.  In  general,  the 
-..■-.  boiler  shop  floor  should  be  of  wood,  bnt  abont  flange  fires  and 
vf:  forges  should  preferably  be  of  earth,  as  a  wood  floor  in  tUase 
:--■   jilaces  will   i)iirn  out  very   rapidly.  ..■.,. 

V  In   any   UxomotiVe  shop  it   \vould  be  an   advantage  to  have 

.:.;-.,  the  e>'<''''n>i  sboit  and   the  l>oiler  shop  so  located  and   related 
..;■    iliat   they  could   have  joint   t-iane  service;    this  cannot  always 
..v:    be  accomplished,  however,  and  it   is  believed  that  there  is  not 
..a  single   lo<()motive  const  rintion   shop   so  arranged.      Among 
-:■   locomotive  repair  shoi)s  several  cases  are  found,  for  instance: 
.V;.   Koanoke,  Va.    ( N.  &  W. »  ;   Concord.  N.  H.    ( IJ.  &  M.»;    l)iiboi.««. 
i;    Va.  (H.  K.  &  1M  ;  ElizabethiKU  t.  N.  J.  (C.  H.  K.  of  N.  J.);  Read 
J    ing,  Pa.  (!'.  &  R,);  Topfka.  Kaius.  (A,  T.  &  S.  F.).  and  Mon- 
■     treai.   Can.  :((j^' p. >i     Although    joint    crane   service   between 
■'•■erecting  and  boiler  shops  is  believed  to  be  very  desiralde  and 
economical,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  some  other  very  success- 
ful shops  where  the  two  deimrlments  are  separate  and   inde- 
;:;.:  pendent,  fcr  instan<e:    Burlington,  fa.  :(tC,.B.  &  Q. >:  Chicago. 
V    111.  (C.  &  N.  W.K  St.  Paul.  Minn.  (C  St.  P..  M.  &  O. )  :  Omaha, 
■;};    .Veb.   (IT.   P.):    Burnside,   111.    (I.  C.J;   Collinwood.  O.    ( L.   S. » ; 
Depew.    N.  Y.    (N     V.   C. )  ;    .VbKees   Rocks.    Pa.    (P.   &    1.,   E.I. 
and  Altoona.  Pa.   t  P.  R.  R.).    Compromise  arrangements  may 
..     be  found   at  Jackson.  Mi»h.    (M.  GJ,  and  Columbus,  O.    (Pa. 
v"r;.    Lines):  at  both  jdaces  the  erecting  shop  t-ranes  cover  a  portion 
'  '   of  the  boiler  shop  only. 

-i         In   most   locomotive   repair  plants  one   building  serves   for 
r.'    both   boiler  shop  and  tank  shop,  but  separate  tank  shops  are 
found  at  Chicago,  111.   (C.  &  N.  W.>;   Altoona.  Pa.    (P.  R.  R.>. 
and  Baltimore.Md.  (B.  &().);  those  at  .\Itoona  and  Baltimore 
■■.'.are  longittulinal.  while  that  at  Chicago  is  transverse;   in  some 
■';'    respects  a  transverse  shop  is  more  convenient  for  tank  repairs. 
•.";'  as  tenders  do  not  receive  as  uniform  treatment  as  locomotives 
'.■■_^:    do.  and   in   many  cases  do  not  require  handling  by  cranes  at 
1.    all.  so  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  let  them  stand  on 
;_    the  track  on  which  they  were  originally  placed,  which  could 
?- ,    not  be  done  in  a  longitudinal  shop:  the  penalty  for  the  trans- 
verse tank  shop  is  either  a  transfer  table  or  a  system  of  fan 
tail  tra<  ks  for  approach. 
;  ,!    ■  in  a  boiler  shop  traveling  crane  service  may  be  provided  to 
?»,   good   advantage  over  a  much   larger  proportion  of  the  floor 
'v    s|)ace  than  in  the  machine  shop;   this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
'.■:     both  the  work  an<l  the  tools  are  so  much  heavier  in  the  boiler 
:•;>•   shop,  and  that  the  tools  practically  all  have  individual  motor 
.;-;    drives.    In  a  boiler  and  tank  shop  the  traveling  cranes  will  be 
needed  for  moving  and  turning  Iwilers  and  tanks,  but  nearly 
every   individual   tool  will   have  to  be  provided   with    its  own 
individtial  crane  or  hoist,  or  swing  crane  and  hoist  combined, 
these  local  cranes  being  in  general  hand  operated.   If  boilerplates 
'  are  stored  oiftside  the  building,  i(  will  pay  to  install  a  hand  or 
tower  yard  cran*^  over  tbera,  even  in  moderate-sized   plants. 


The  head  room  in  the  boiler  shop  is  often  intluemed  by 
structtiral  considerations,  as  always,  for  instance,  where  the 
Ijoiler  shop  is  an  extension  of  the  erecting  shoji  and  having 
ioirit  <:Tane  servi<-e  with  it;  but  where  there  are  no  such  liuiita- 
UoJns  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  figures  may  be  as  in  Table  »»,.. 


TAUI.K  y~IIE.Al»K06M    KOU    BOll-Klt   «|tOlV. 


■-•..;■■■'•.'.-■■-;■.-  ■.'■-'}.;"■,■•     •-.  t'loin  tloer  f<i 

..•.■.     ..  I'artriui^r.  ;:~:     .".•".       ■     t<»l»  ot   ruit. 

■'\'  ■■:':':'    .:  :'.-';'-''      '■      ■;■■    .ft.  10S..;. 

Where  beayy  traveling  traues "  (say   35   ton?)  .    .■ 

'     ure    used. .^  V,^,  i.  :./^<.\-i      28^    ^ 

VVbcrc    ttglit    traveling    iranes  Htwajr    6  'ioBsJ:         ;     ■'- 

:  ur»;  us<'d.'.\  .•....;.,■....,.:■.....;•.'.'.■, -ri-"'-  ■■■1%-.  ■»''>■  _, 
lu  Avhis^^  wln-ro  Jnaiiy  !^wiag  t^^ran^e  al^  ur:^.  ..-  ■■;.;  ^; ■-...'••" .^ 
In  wiiijci-  witJiooi  cratKw.  .  . .7  .;;".■.;; ,    ■ 


loWcr    tli«ir«J 


2n 


the  comlitions  being  normal  and  the  width  of  crane  tiays  mod- 
erate; the  exact  vertiial  «listauce  between  top  rtf  irane  runway 
rail  and  lower  chord  of  roof  truss  should  be  lixed  only  after 
the  e.xaci  typ<>  and  make  ut  crane  tur  «auh  uariivuiar  location 
has  been  chosen.  '•^-    ; '  ^  ■:''■  '-'':■-■'        '     .V  ' '■ 

The  capacities  of  Iniiler  shop  crahes  un<ler  pit^sent  condiiioms 
may  be  assume«l  Jo  be  as  in  Table  V^.'.-^K:;/'  :':■'^:■/^-■::~   .._  -.V  -i-. 

.-..TAttI>K    JM-   t'.M'.ACiTIKS    OF    l«)IlUEK->'i!«»l>   CU.VXE^?.'        '     ■> 
For   what    iiiirposc    «.s«»d.  ..       .  .:  ■  lUipacltjr.;- 


iJeiuTal    floor   traijf.  ,  . 

Uiv.-iinp   lower.  .  .  .  ..  .:.  ..  .. 

Side    tiays .  .  .  .  .  ....  .'■ .  ..... 

I-ocal    cranes    over    tools. 


.S5  twai>. 

.5.  ••  ••  ■:■<-, 

.j'.-.-'^V.  ; 


from  .1    up   t<j..,r.-.  .>-•.". .;.;..! 
;  A  Hst  of  tools  for  the  boiJiier  shop  can  l>e  made  ui)  xiuly  for 

each  c«»ncrete  case;  the  very  first  thing  l«»  be  known  is 
whether  a  riveting  and  Hanging  plant  is  to  be  included,  and  in 
inaAy  cases  this  will  be  a  question  of  grave  doubt,  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  not«  the  introduction  of  several 
such  plants  in  railway  locomotive  repair  plants  during  the 
last  few  years;  this  may  be  due  to  the  present  period  of  activ- 
ity, which  results  in  extremely  high  prices  and  slow  deliveries 
when  flanged  and  riveted  paits  are  ordere<i  from  the  locoBio- 
tive  builders.  Sometimes  a  «ompromise  is  made,  the  flanging 
being  done  by  hand,  and  a  riveting  plant  suitable  for  firebox 
work  only  being  provided;  a  lli-fl.  slake  riveter  will  then 
answer,  which  also  requires  less  bead  rttom  than  the  usual  17 
ft.  stake  machine  for  l>oiier  wqrk.  The  horizontal  dimensions 
of  the  riveting  tower  are  largely  influen<ed  by  structural  eon 
siderations,  but  an  analysis  of  several  examples  shows  that  a 
re<-tangle  20  ft.  x  1M»  ft.  would  be  a  miuinnim  for  a  single  ma- 
chine, while  a  tower  for  t^^o -machines  (placed  on  oppositbe 
sides  of  shop)  in  one  case  is  about  2.">  ft.  x  To  ft.  If  the  riveting 
machine  is  .set  on  the  floor  the  height  of  tower  from  flo<ir  to 
lower  chord  of  roof  truss  shotild  be.  for  a  12-ft.  stake  ma<  bine, 
from  55  ft.  to  CO  ft,,  and  for  a  17-ft.  stake  maihine,  from  €5  ft 
to  7t>  ft.  (Reading  is  7tJ  ft.,  which  seems  to  Ih'  excesKJve.> 
At  Altoona  (Juniata  shop)  the  17-ft.  stake  machine  is  s«'t  in  a 
pit.  to  reduce  height  of  tower  and  bring  the  machine  ram  down 
to  a  level  inhere  the  work  can  be  handle<l  from  the  floor. 

The  floor  area  in  use  for  boiler  and  tank  shops  (considered 
collectively)  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  '.Oo  sq.  ft.  per  erect- 
ing shop  stall,  in  small  repair  shops,  up  m  a  maximum  of 
4,000  sa,  ft.  in  construction  shops.  The  floor  art»a  of  the  new 
boiler  and  lank  shops  at  the  Schenecta«ly  works  of  The  .\meri- 
can  Locomotive  Comi»any  totalize  above  lo.OOn  .sq.  ft.  per  stall 
of  the  present  erci  ting  shop,  but  these  new  departments  are 
probably  proportioned  to  «orrespoml  to  a  new  erecting  shop  of 
fncreased  outimf.  Railway  repair  siiops  of  gotxl  size  run  from 
l.r»on  sq.  ft.  to  2.."iori  sq.  ft.  i)er  erecting  shop  stall,  according  to 
the  variety  of  woiT<  they  do,  the  lower  limit  being  sufli<ient  if 
fireboxes  are  niaile  elsewhere,  and  the  upper  limit  if  a  few  new 
engines  are  built  while  repairs  are  lieing  carried  on.-.-'.-  •■.•;■ 
""  '   :■    K^:'"  I  :' •'     .  .    THE  SMITH  SHOPi^;;. .' ..'^y- ;.;>/-:;;,:  ..:;J'''^:l-'^-^r- 

In  the  case  of  the  smith  shop  department  of  a  general  rail 
way  repair  shop  it  is  more  difficult  to  estaldish  proportions, 
particularly  floor  space.  becatis<»  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
irait;  the  boiler  shop  isen.gagcd  almost  exdusiveiy  on  lo^-omo- 
tive  work,  whereas  the  smith  shop  is  used  .jointly  on  work  for 
locomotives,  passenger  equipment  <-ars.  and  freight  equipment 
cars,  and  probably  on  both  repair  and  (-onstnution  work  in 
one  or  another  of  these.  Work  for  the  maintenance  of  way  <le- 
partnient  is  also  frequently  handled  jn  the  smith  sbop.  When 
all  our  primipal  American,  ponibination  shof>s   ttbat   is.  those 
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engaged  on  both  locomotive  and  car  work)  are  listed,  it  is 
found  that  smith  shop  floor  areas  range  from  7,500  sq.  ft.  to 
75,000  sq.  It.,  which  limit  is  slightly  exceeded  at  the  new  Mon- 
treal shops  oi  the  Canadian  Pacific,  where  new  work,  both  loco- 
motives and  cars,  is  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  addi- 
tion to  repair  work.  Most  of  our  own  combination  plants, 
however,  show  a  total  smith  shop  floor  area  running  from 
20,000  sq.  It.  to  40,000  sq.  it.  The  exact  amount  of  smith  shop 
floor  space  for  any  projected  plant  can  be  approximated  only 
after  consideration  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  individual 
case. 

If  20  ft.  is  adopted  as  the  general  head  room  (where  travel- 
ing cranes  are  not  used)  of  one-story  structures,  there  is  good 
reason  for  increasing  it  to  22  ft.  where  swing  cranes  are  in 
general  use,  as  in  the  smith  shop.  At  the  new  CoUinwood  shop 
of  the  Lake  Shore  the  smith  shop  head  room  is  24  ft.  As  swing 
cranes  impose  horizontal  loads  on  roof  trusses,  and  as  these 
loads  may  be  in  any  direction,  or  all  in  one  direction,  it  is 
good  practice  to  proportion  the  trusses  accordingly,  and  to 
introduce  a  good  system  of  horizontal  bracing.  The  new  Read- 
ing shop  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  a  smith  shop 
which  is  equipped  with  a  traveling  crane  covering  the  entire 
floor  space;  this  is  a  decided  novelty;  there  are  of  course 
swing  cranes  as  well,  supported  from  the  walls.  An  earth 
floor  is  the  only  practicable  one  for  a  smith  shop. 

The  tools  list  will  require  great  care;  hammers  from  6,000 
lbs.  down  are  used;  torges,  usually  in  three  sizes,  light,  medium 
and  heavy;  furnaces  in  assorted  sizes  from  the  large  scrap- 
ping furnace  to  the  bolt  and  spring  furnaces.  Trade  catalogues 
will  make  the  way  easy  for  selecting  hammers  and  forges,  but 
there  is  no  authoritative  source  of  information  in  reference  to 
furnaces,  which  must  be  designed  in  imitation  of  the  best 
practice  which  can  be  located  and  observed.  The  ideal  fuel 
for  furnaces  is  gas,  which  is  in  common  use  in  steel  works, 
but  practically  unknown  in  railway  practice  except  for  the 
single  example  at  the  Altoona  (Juniata)  shop  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  where  a  battery  of  gas  producers  supplies 
all  the  smith  shop  furnaces,  and  one  in  the  boiler  shop.  The 
use  of  oil  as  a  fuel,  which  is  quite  common  in  bolt  and  spring 
furnaces  in  railway  shops,  is  a  cheap  and  acceptable  substitute 
for  gas,  but  is  hardly  applicable  to  very  large  furnaces.  Where 
a  great  deal  of  scrap  is  worked  into  slabs,  enough  to  keep  one 
hammer  occupied,  it  will  pay  to  have  two  furnaces  to  feed  it, 
otherwise  the  work  will  be  interrupted  whenever  the  furnace 
requires  re-lining  or  patching,  which  happens  quite  frequently. 

An  examination  of  the  lay-out  plans  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  smith  shops  discloses  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
preferred  method  of  groupiiJg  small  forges  for  hand  work,  but 
the  indications  are  that  such  forges  should  be  spaced  not  less 
than  15  ft.  center  to  center  (preferably  more),  should  be 
ranged  along  the  side  of  the  shop,  and  stood  at  an  angle  to  the 
side  wall;  this  makes  the  wall  available  for  tool  racks,  and 
leaves  the  finished  work  lying  on  the  ground  adjacent  to  the 
gangway,  from  which  it  can  be  gathered  up  without  inter- 
fering with  the  smiths  and  helpers.  Medium  and  large  forges 
are  usually  equipped  with  swing  cranes,  and  can  be  used  to 
best  advantage  when  located  away  from  walls.  The  modern 
smith  shop  should  have  both  a  pressure  fan  for  blast  and  an 
exhaust  fan  to  clear  away  smoke;  the  down  draft  system  of 
exhaust  has  been  much  used  of  late,  but  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. 

Bolt  headers,  bulldozers  and  forging  machines  are  items  in 
the  essential  equipment  of  the  railway  smith  shop.  These  and 
steam  hammers  require  the  use  of  dies  and  formers,  some  of 
them  very  heavy;  provision  should  be  made  for  storing  them 
outside  the  shop,  and  a  hand  traveling  crane  is  very  useful  in 
this  connection. 

The  general  scrap  yard  should  be  located  near  the  smith 
shop,  in  order  that  as  much  wrought-iron  scrap  may  be  re- 
deemed as  possible.  With  electric  driving  available  a  shear 
may  be  located  in  the  scrap  yard,  and  at  a  few  shops  a  small 
train  of  rolls  (with  heating  furnaces)  is  provided,  in  order 
that  rods  may  be  rerolled  to  smaller  sizes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STEEL-FRAME,     SIDE-DOOR,     SUBURBAN     PASSENGER 

CARS. 


Illinois  Central  Railroad. 


The  most  interesting  and  important  development  of  recent 
years  in  passenger  transportation  equipment  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  practical  application  on  the  Illinois  Central  at  the 
Chicago  terminal.  Eight  suburban  cars  are  being  built  upon 
a  new  plan  which  has  been  worked  out  most  carefully  and 
completely  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sullivan,  assistant  second  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Wm.  Renshaw,  superintendent  of  machinery, 
of  this  road.  The  basis  of  construction  is  the  use  of  side  doors. 
This  necessitated  steel  under  and  upper  frames  and  involved  a 
large  number  of  new  and  difficult  problems,  all  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  solved  in  an  admirable  manner.  When 
the  cars  are  completed  they  will  be  fully  illustrated  in  this 
journal.  We  are  now  permitted  to  present  the  theory  under- 
lying this  development,  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance. 

At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  this  road  learned 
the  value  of  the  side-door  principle  in  handling  19,000,000  pas- 
sengers in  the  most  satisfactory  service  of  the  kind  ever  at- 
tempted. With  the  crude  side-door  equipment  in  temporary 
use  at  that  time  it  was  found  possible  to  load  1,000  passengers 
in  10  seconds  and  unload  them  in  the  same  amount  of  time, 
without  the  pushing  and  crowding  incident  to  such  movements 
in  cars  of  the  end-door  type,  and  in  contrast  with  the  violent 
struggles  and  personal  injuries  which  occur  during  rush  hours 
on  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  elevated  railroads. 

So  successful  was  this  method  in  facilitating  train  move- 
ments that  upon  one  occasion  five  trains,  each  carrying  1,000 
passengers,  were  loaded  and  discharged  successively  from  one 
platform  in  four  minutes,  and  this  rate  of  movement  could 
have  been  maintained  longer  had  not  the  rush  subsided.  As  it 
was,  the  total  number  of  passengers  transported  on  the  day  6T 
maximum  traffic  was  509,000,  without  mishap  of  any  kind. 

The  concentration  of  crowds  of  passengers  at  the  ends  of 
cars  is  wrong  as  a  transportation  principle.  It  is  manifest  that 
a  plurality  of  side  doors  causes  a  diffusion  of  movement,  de- 
creases  congestion  and  accelerates  progress.  If  the  mean  dis- 
tance traveled  is  one-half  the  width  Instead  of  one-half  the 
length  of  a  car,  the  movement  will  be  quicker,  aside  from  the 
crowding.  With  side  doors  ordinary  stops  may  be  reduced  to 
from  3  to  5  seconds  and  a  car  may  be  entirely  emptied  or  filled 
in  10  seconds.  Ten  passengers  will  use  each  door,  and  this 
number  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  car.  A  long  car 
may  therefore  be  unloaded  as  quickly  as  a  short  one,  and  long 
cars  increase  the  capacity  of  a  train.  For  unloading  60  pas- 
sengers from  a  car  having  two  end  doors,  30  seconds  are  re- 
quired as  compared  with  10  seconds  for  a  side  door  car.  If 
the  cars  hold  120  passengers  this  means  two  passengers  per 
second  in  one  case  and  12  in  the  other,  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Doors  placed  in  one  side  of  a  cty  will  not  cause  a 
troublesome  draft  in  cold  weather. 

With  a  side  aisle  and  transverse  seats,  passengers  may  enter 
any  door  and  find  seats  after  the  train  has  started,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  delays  incident  to  searching  for  a  seat  from  door  to 
door,  thus  equalizing  the  distribution  as  in  cars  with  end 
doors.  In  this  respect  this  construction  is  an  improvement 
over  foreign  practice  and  also  that  used  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair. 

With  the  high  acceleration  of  modern  electric  service  and 
frequent  stops  as  in  large  cities,  the  frequency  of  train  move- 
ment will  depend  for  its  ultimate  development  upon  the  time 
consumed  in  station  stops  rather  than  that  in  the  movement 
between  stations.  The  type  of  cars  and  character  of  move- 
ments of  passengers  to  and  from  them  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  future.  Now  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  construction  have  been  solved  the  car  with  side  doors 
seems  likely  to  replace  that  with  end  doors. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  only  seating  plans  and 
are  not  Intended  to  represent  the  actual  construction.     The 
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diagrams  represent  a  car  65  ft  long  and  10  ft  6  Ins.  wide 
which  will  employ  steel  framing. 

Plan  No.  1  is  intended  for  a  road  with  terminal  loops,  and 
platforms  on  the  outside  of  the  track,  although  it  may  be  used 
without  the  terminal  loops  by  having  the  platforms  on  the 
same  side  (east  or  west)  of  each  track.  Plan  No.  2  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  plan  No.  1,  with  the  further  provision  that 
passengers  may  enter  and  leave  the  car  on  both  sides.  This 
plan  is  intended  for  use  where  the  platforms  are  principally 
on  one  side,  with  an  occasional  island  platform  on  the  other 
side  of  the  track.  The  capacity  of  this  plan  is  the  same  as 
that  of  plan  No.  1.  Plan  No.  3  is  intended  for  use  where  there 
is  considerable  travel  of  moderate  volume  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  car  on  both  sides.  The  provision  of  having  the  aisle 
extend  one-half  length  on  each  side,  with  cross  aisle  in  the 
middle,  is  a  desirable  one  where  there  is  no  great  rush  of 
travel,  as  it  gives  the  seated  passengers  the  same  freedom 
from  passing  travel  in  and  out  of  the  car,  as  does  plan  No.  1. 
There  is,  however,  a  loss  of  a  few  seats  by  this  arrangement, 
this  plan  for  the  small  car  seating  four  passengers  less  than 
plans  Nos.  1  and  2.  Plan  No.  4,  with  aisles  and  doors  the  full 
length  on  both  sides  of  the  car,  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  very  heaviest  travel,  with  frequent  stops  at 


Upon  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  two  sizes  of  suburban 
cars  are  at  present  in  use— the  small  car,  which  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  elevated  railroads,  with  seating 
capacity  of  48  passengers;  and  what  is  known  as  the  large 
suburban  car,  which  is  51  ft  long,  8  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  with  seating 
capacity  of  56  passengers. 

On  the  Illinois  Central  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  size  of 
cars  so  as  to  utilize  all  the  space  available  between  the  plat- 
forms at  stations,  which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  width 
of  10  ft  6  ins.;  and  a  length  of  65  ft  is  found  to  be  a  suitable 
one  for  that  service.  Some  comparisons  have  been  made  show- 
ing the  difference  between  the  cars  at  present  in  use  and  the 
large  improved  car.  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  in  the 
seating  capacity,  which  is  increased  114  per  cent,  with  an  in- 
crease of  but  27  per  cent  in  the  length  of  the  car.    The  fol- 
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intermediate  stations  having  platforms  on  both  sides  of  the 
track. 

The  weight  of  the  new  car  per  passenger  by  this  construction 
will  be  greatly  reduced,  combined  with  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  car  beyond  that  of  anything  heretofore  at- 
tained in  car  construction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

figures: 

Floor  strength. 

t 


lowing  table  shows  the  seating,  standing  and  total  capacity  of 
the  different  plans  compared  with  the  cars  now  in  use: 

Total 


Plan  1 
Plan  2 
Plan  3 

Plan  4   

I.  C.  suburban 56 


Seating 
Capacity, 

120 

120 


•  -«  ••^••« 


Standing 
, — Capacity 
Clear  of 
Entrance 
and  Exit 

48 
48 
53 
72 
0 


Full. 

60 
60 
65 
96 
41 


Capacity 

Seats, 

Standing 

and  Clear. 

1C8 

168 

168 

168 

56 


Seats, 

Standing 

and  Full. 

180 

180 

180 

192 

97 


a 
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Improved  suburban  car.65  ft  120  78,000  Iba.      650  lbs. 

Regular  suburban   car. .  51  ft.  66  88,000  lbs.      879  lbs. 

•taadard  c<Mch 01  ft.  62  86.000  llw.  1^87  Ibt. 


8 

r 


SI 

QQ 


S  « 


160  lbs.  800  lbs. 
76  lbs.  880  lbs. 
81  Uw.  406  lbs. 


In  the  matter  of  standing  room  there  is  great  advantage  to 
the  passengers  in  that  so  large  a  number  can  stand  clear  of 
the  entrances  and  exits.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  avoid  hay- 
ing a  large  group  of  passengers  standing  together,  particularly 
when  dependent  for  support  upon  straps  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  car.  The  solid  group  of  passengers  which  can 
gather  In  one  mass  in  a  car  having  a  wide  center  aisle  will  be 
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less  able  to  resist  the  lunging  effect  of  high  rates  of  accelera- 
tion and  retardation  than  when  they  can  individually  brace 
themselves  against  a  rigid  support  of  medium  height,  and 
thus  avoid  discomfort,  and  frequently  the  distress  that  comes 
from  the  swaying  of  such  a  mass  of  passengers. 

It  is  of  more  importance  now  than  ever  before  that  passen- 
ger cars  should  be  constructed  of  the  greatest  strength,  con- 
sistent with  reasonable  weight.  To  obtain  this  result,  a  metal 
frame  work  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  floor  of  the  car,  but 
for  the  walls  and  roof,  in  order  that  when  collisions  occur, 
especially  at  high  rates  of  speed,  or  when  derailments  occur 
and  cars  rub  against  the  walls  of  tunnels  or  other  structures, 
the  floor  and  sides  of  the  car  will  not  be  demolished,  as  is 
quite  likely  to  be  the  case  with  lightly  constructed  wooden  cars. 

The  greatly  increased  capacity  of  the  improved  suburban  car 
is  not  due  altogether  to  its  larger  size,  as  the  following  com- 
parative statement  shows  that  per  foot  of  length  the  new  car 
has  46  per  cent,  greater  carrying  capacity  than  the  old: 

Present  Improved  Suburban. 

Suburban.   Plan  1.  Plan  2.  Plan  3.  Plan  4. 

Length     of    cars 51  ft.  65   ft.  65   ft.  65   ft.  65   ft. 

Length  of  cars  per  cent 100  127  127  127  127 

P.issengers     seated     56  120  120  115  96 

Passengers  seated,   per  cent...  100  214  214  205  171 

Pasj^engers     standing     41              60  60  65  96 

Passengers  standing,  per  cent.  .100  146  146  159  234 

Passengers,  total   97  180  180  180  192 

Passengers,   total,   per   cent 100  186  186  186  198 

Passengers  per  foot,  seated.  ..  .      1.10           1.85  1.85  1.77  1.48 

Passengers  per  ft.,  seated  p.   c.lOO  ±68  168  161  134 

Pas.sengers    per    foot,    standing.      0.80          0.92  0.92  1.00  1.48 

Passengers  per   ft.,   stand.,   p.  c.lOO  115  115  125  185 

Passengers  per  foot,   total 1.90          2.77  2.77  2.77  2.95 

Pas.sengers  per  ft.   total,   p.   c.lOO  146  146  146  155 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  improved  car  Is  the  side 
door,  of  which  in  a  car  65  ft.  long,  12  may  be  placed  on  each 
side  for  entrance  and  exit  of  passengers,  in  addition  to  end 
doors  to  permit  of  passing  from  one  car  to  another.  The  side 
doors  may  be  operated  either  by  hand  or  by  compressed  air. 
the  controlling  mechanism  being  located  within  the  walls  of 
the  car  and  out  of  sight.  The  mechanism  provides  for  the 
positive  opening,  closing  and  locking  of  the  doors  by  air  or  by 
hand.  It  also  provides  for  closing  the  doors,  locking  and  un- 
locking, but  not  opening  them,  leaving  that  to  be  done  by  the 
passengers,  which  during  the  season  of  cold  weather  would 
probably  be  the  preferable  way.  The  doors  may  be  operated 
from  either  end  of  the  car,  and  if  necessary  also  from  the 
middle.  The  quickness  with  which  the  doors  may  be  manipu- 
lated and  the  absolute  control  of  them  by  the  trainmen  will 
greatly  reduce  the  time  of  the  stops. 

We  consider  that  the  door  arrangement  of  these  cars  pos- 
sesses especial  merit  in  safeguarding  the  passengers  from  per- 
sonal injury.  There  being  no  hand-holds  on  the  outside  of 
the  car  and  no  possible  means  of  effecting  an  entrance  when 
the  doors  have  been  closed,  there  is  no  temptation  nor  any  op- 
portunity for  a  belated  passenger  to  get  aboard  after  the  train 
has  started;  neither  is  there  any  opportunity  for  a  passenger 
to  get  off  the  train  before  it  has  come  to  a  full  stop,  because 
all  of  the  doors  are  closed  by  air  pressure  and  can  be  released 
only  by  the  trainmen,  which  will  not  be  done  until  the  train 
has  stopped.  All  movements,  therefore,  of  entrance  and  exit 
can  be  made  only  when  the  train  is  standing  at  the  station 
platform,  and  one  of  the  principal  hazards  of  the  service  is 
thus  eliminated. 

As  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors;  the  walls  of  the 
car  being  hollow  and  the  doors  moving  between  them,  there  is 
no  chance  for  a  passenger  to  be  caught  and  injured  by  them 
when  opened;  when  closed,  the  movement,  at  first  rapid,  is 
graduated  automatically  by  air  cushions,  so  that  the  ffnal 
closing  movement  is  gentle  and  safe.  Should  any  portion  of 
a  passenger's  garment  become  caught  by  the  door  when  clos- 
ing, the  elasticity  of  the  air  pressure  against  the  door  will 
admit  of  the  garment  being  withdrawn  without  injury. 
Furthermore,  the  air  cylinder  for  the  operation  of  the  doors 
being  quite  small,  it  has  not  sufficient  power  to  cause  injury 
by  its  pressure  should  a  passenger  inadvertently  be  caught  in 
the  doorway  when  the  door  is  closing. 

The  transverse  arrangement  of  seats,  with  side  aisles  and 
doors,  made  possible  by  the  metal  construction  used,  permits 
the  car  to  be  made  of  the  greatest  width  for  the  distance  be 


tween  the  tracks.  Upon  important  terminals,  where  land 
values  are  high  and  traffic  dense,  there  is  need  for  the  most 
complete  utilization  of  available  space,  and  when  combined 
with  the  wide  car  of  maximum  seating  capacity  the  quickest 
possible  movement  in  loading  and  unloading  passengers  is 
effected  by  means  of  side  doors,  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  ultimate  earning  capacity  of  the  property 
are  attained  so  far  as  such  conditions  are  dependent  upon  the 
vehicle  of  transportation.  The  introduction  of  this  type  of 
car  is  destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  rapid 
passenger  transportation. 


NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  AND  CAR  SHOPS. 


COLLIN  WOOD,    OHIO. 
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IX. 


Tests  of  Cittinc  Speeds,  Shapes  of  Tools.  Heat  Treatment, 


In  connection  with  the  motor-driven  machinery  of  these 
shops,  a  systematic  study  of  machine-tool  operation  is  being 
made,  and  at  this  point  an  account  of  tests  of  cutting  speeds 
with  high-speed  tool  steels  is  introduced  in  the  series  of 
articles.  These  tests  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan, 
assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

The  intention  at  first  was  to  make  a  comparative  test  be- 
tween various  makes  of  steel,  determine  which  of  them  gave 
the  best  results  in  service  and  ascertain  what  could  be  ex- 
pected in  regular  work.  Mr.  Vaughan  soon  decided,  however, 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  take  one  brand  that  showed 
good  results  and  make  sufficient  experiments  with  that  to  de- 
termine what  could  be  expected,  and  then  endeavor  to  carry 
out  the  results  in  the  shop,  leaving  the  comparison  between 
one  steel  and  another  until  later.  It  is  not  so  important  to 
obtain  the  small  percentage  of  increase  of  output  that  one 
good  steel  can  give  over  another,  as  it  is  to  obtain  the  greatly 
increased  output  that  several  of  the  new  high-speed  steels 
can  give  over  the  old  water-hardening  steels. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tests  were  all  made  with  1-10-in. 
feeds.  The  feed  is  one  of  the  factors  affecting  the  cutting 
speed  in  any  tool  and  material,  the  cut  being  the  other;  to 
state  at  what  speed  a  cut  can  be  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  also 
specify  the  feed  and  depth  of  cut.  In  the  majority  of  locomo- 
tive work  the  cuts  do  not  appear  to  vary  sufficiently  to  affect 
the  question  very  much,  but  the  amount  of  feed  is  a  different 
matter  and  is  very  important.  By  adopting  a  constant  feed 
for  all  roughing  work  as  far  as  possible,  this  variable,  which 
is  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  is  eliminated. 

This  system  is  being  introduced  at  the  Collinwood  shops 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  as  the  cutting  problem  at  onc« 
becomes  very  simple  and  can  be  watched  by  practically  noting 
the  speed  at  which  the  work  is  running. 

The  machine  used  during  all  the  experiments  was  a  Pond 
28-in.  engine  lathe,  direct  driven  by  a  motor  of  7V^-h.p.,  which 
could  be  temporarily  overloaded  to  about  12-h.p.  All  tools 
were  ground  in  a  Sellers  universal  grinder,  permitting  them  to 
be  ground  accurately  to  any  desired  angles. 

The  series  of  experiments  were  made  upon  three  classes  of 
material — axle  steel,  wrought  iron,  and  cast  iron — to  deter- 
mine the  proper  cutting-speed,  feed,  and  depth  of  cut  to  be 
used,  as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  treating  the  steel,  and  the 
(•orre(  t  angles  for  grinding.  A  lateral  feed  of  1-10  in.  was  at 
once  adopted  as  being  satisfactory  for  most  classes  of  work. 
A  coarser  feed  would  be  very  severe  upon  the  point  of  the 
tool,  and  many  cases  may  arise  requiring  a  finer  feed,  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  work. 

The  question  of  the  most  efficient  depth  of  cut  is  one  which 
cannot  be  definitely  answered  from  the  data  at  hand,  because 
the  power  of  the  driving  motor  did  not  permit  a  cut  to  be 
taken  which  was  at  all  near  the  capacity  of  the  tool.  By  vary- 
ing the  (ut  through  the  range  possible  the   indications  were 
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that  the  life  of  the  tool  at  a  constant  feed  and  cutting  speed 
was  independent  of  the  depth  of  cut.  This  is  reasonable,  for 
although  the  work  of  removing  the  metal  increases  directly 
as  the  depth  of  cut,  after  the  point  of  the  tool  is  buried,  the 
cutting  edge  provided  to  do  this  work  is  increased  a  like 
amount.    The  remaining  points  must  be  taken  up  separately. 

MEDIUM    STEEL. 

On  axle  steel  the  preliminary  tests  of  Styrian  tool  steel,  run 
dry  with  the  tool  ground  with  5-deg.  end  rake  and  25-deg. 
side  rake,  showed  a  well  defined  limit  of  cutting  speed  at  about 
45  ft.  per  minute,  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go  with- 
out very  quickly  ruining  the  tool.  At  48-ft.  per  minute  the 
tool  lasted  12i^  minutes  with  a  1-10-in.  x  S-lti-in.  cut,  being  very 
hot  all  of  the  time,  the  chips  coming  off  a  deep  blue.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  endurance  of  the  tool  while  hot 
that  if  the  heat  generated  by  cutting  could  be  absorbed  and 
carried  away  before  it  had  time  to  heat  the  tool,  the  life  of 
the  tool  would  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  cutting  speed 
might  be  increased. 

A  water  jet  applied  above  the  work  would  not  accomplish 
this  result  on  account  of  the  water  not  coming  into  contact 
with  the  tool  at  the  cutting  edge.  So  a  %-in.  copper  tube  con- 
nected to  an  elevated  cask  was  carried  along  the  tool  rest  on 
the  leading  side,  the  end  directed  upward  toward  the 
point  of  the  tool  at  an  angle  of  45  degs.,  and  through  this  was 
forced  a  mixture  of  lard  oil,  resinous  soap  and  water,  at  vari- 
ous heads  up  to  12  ft.  The  above  mentioned  location  of  the 
jet  was  found  to  have  the  greatest  cooling  effect  upon  the  tool, 
and  splashed  the  least  water;  the  results  obtained  from  this 
arrangement  of  the  water  jet  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  its  use  on  steel  work.  Other  condi- 
tions being  the  same,  a  tool  which  burnt  in  15  minutes  run- 
ning dry  will  run  with  the  water  jet  for  an  hour  or  more  in 
good  condition.  It  is  necessary  to  use  just  enough  water  to 
( arry  away  the  heat. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  maximum 
safe  cutting  speed  with  a  water  jet  is  practically  the  same  as 
without.  The  explanation  is  probably  this:  When  tools  have 
been  removed  from  the  lathe  after  cutting  with  the  water  jet, 
they  have  all  been  found  more  or  less  blue  for  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  cutting  edge,  showing  that  the  water  had  not  reached 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  tool,  even  when  applied  under  con- 
siderable pressure.  At  speeds  up  to  45  ft.  per  minute  the  body 
of  the  tool  conducts  the  heat  away  from  the  edge  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  overheating,  but  at  higher  speeds  this  ac- 
tion is  not  fast  enough  and  the  local  temperature  rises  to  a 
point  which  weakens  the  steel  so  that  the  side  clearance  is 
worn  away,  spoiling  the  tool. 

A  very  thorough  investigation  was  made  of  the  proper  angles 
at  which  to  grind  the  tools.  The  results  indicated  that  a  tool 
with  small  side  rake  would  last  somewhat  longer  than  one 
ground  at  a  greater  angle,  on  account  of  the  stronger  backing 
of  the  cutting  edge,  the  difference  being  greater  when  running 
dry  than  with  a  water  jet.  But  the  action  of  the  tools  in  re- 
moving metal  is  that  of  a  continual  shearing  in  a  plane  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  top  face  of  the  tool.  For  a  given  feed  the 
area  over  which  this  shearing  takes  place  is  much  greater  for 
a  flat-topped  tool  than  for  one  with  considerable  side  rake; 
hence,  the  power  required  to  drive  a  flat  tool  is  correspondingly 
greater. 

This  statement  is  verified  by  fhe  fact  that  the  chips  from  a 
flat-topped  tool  are  blue  and  wear  deep  into  the  top  of  the  tool, 
even  with  a  water  jet  in  use,  while  those  from  a  thin-edged 
tool  are  not  discolored  and  the  tool  is  not  worn,  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  regrinding. 

On  a  continuous  cut,  with  the  water  jet,  it  was  found  en- 
tirely safe  to  use  a  side  rake  angle  of  35  degs.  to  the  horizon- 
tal, cutting  40  ft.  per  minute,  but  on  an  intermittent  cut,  the 
edge  is  likely  to  be  nicked,  causing  overheating;  so  for  average 
use  an  angle  of  25  degs.  is  recommended.  Using  this  sharp 
angle  with  the  nose  of  the  tool  ground  symmetrically  brings 
the  point  very  low.  So  it  is  recommended  that  the  nose  be 
ground  at  an  angle  of  about  15  degs.  to  the  shank,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  has  the  effect  of  raising 
the  point,  and  makes  a  much  easier  running  tool. 


Tools  hardened  in  oil  showed  an  endurance  nearly  100  per 
cent,  greater  than  when  hardened  in  the  air  blast.  The  best 
results  are  produced  by  heating  a  small  portion  of  the  end  of 
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the  tool  to  a  bright  red  and  cooling  in  oil.  This  makes  a  hard 
edge,  but  does  not  harden  the  body  of  the  tool,  leaving  it 
tough,  and  making  a  tool  adapted  to  heavy  service.  The  only 
objection  to  oil  hardening  is  that  it  sometimes  cracks  the  tool, 
although  seldom  so  seriously  as  to  impair  its  strength. 

WBOUGHT    IRON. 

For  the  proper  speed  of  cutting  wrought  iron  no  definite 
figures  can  be  given,  as  this  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  slag  in  the  iron.  On  good  clear  iron  speeds  of  over 
80  ft.  per  minute  tan  be  maintained  easily,  with  a  1-10-in.  feed 
and  3-16-in.  cut,  using  a  25-deg.  to  30-deg.  tool  and  a  water  jet, 
but  a  piece  of  cinder  is  apt  to  ruin  a  tool  at  once,  even  when 
running  as  slow  as  40  ft.  per  minute. 

The  indications  are  that  a  speed  of  60  ft.  per  minute  win 
generally  be  found  satisfactory,  using  a  water  jet.  with  tools 
ground  and  hardened  the  same  as  for  steel. 

CAST    IRON. 

On  cast  iron,  excellent  results  were  obtained  from  tools 
hardened  by  being  heated  to  a  welding  heat  and  cooled  beside 
the  fire.  Such  a  tool  will  not  hold  a  fine  enough  edge  for 
finishing,  but  for  roughing  cuts  on  medium  iron,  it  will  far 
outwear  an  oil  tempered  tool.  The  side  rake  angle  recom- 
mended for  these  tools  is  15  degs.  They  may  be  run  safely  at 
from  45  to  55  ft.  per  minute,  depending  upon  the  density  of  the 
iron.  If  much  scale  is  to  be  cut,  40  ft.  is  the  highest  safe  si)eed. 
Light  finishing  cuts  with  oil  hardened  tools  may  be  run  as 
high  as  85  ft.  per  minute,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Cutting-off  tools  should  be  oil  hardened  and  will  last  longer 
if  the  sharp  corners  are  removed.  They  will  stand  a  speed  of 
40  ft.  per  minute,  but  the  cross  feed  allowable  varies  from 
.012-in.  to  .025-in.,  depending  upon  the  hardness  of  the  iron.  If 
the  feed  is  kept  at  the  upper  limit  and  the  cutting  speed  is 
reduced,  the  tool  will  not  last  as  long  as  with  the  high  speed 
and  finer  feed. 

Electrical  measurements  of  power  showed  that  a  roughing 
tool  working  upon  cast  iron  would  absorb,  without  breaking 
down,  only  about  50  per  cent,  as  much  pow^er  as  a  tool  of  the 
same  hardness  cutting  clean  wrought  iron,  both  being  ground 
to  suit  the  material  worked  upon.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
a  piece  of  slag  in  a  wrought  iron  CHt  will  ruin  a  tool  with  no 
increase  in  the  power  required,  this  indicates  that  the  life  of 
a  cutting  tool  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  metal  it 
is  cutting  as  well  as  upon  the  power  absorbed. 

It  is  known  that  a  tool  applied  with  considerable  pressure 
to  a  slow  speed  emery  wheel  will  burn  much  sooner  than  if 
applied  more  lightly  to  the  same  wheel  running  faster.  Work- 
ing upon  a  material  such  as  cast  iron,  whose  action  upon  a 
tool  is  similar  to  that  of  an  emery  wheel,  some  benefit  may 
result  from  the  use  of  a  high  speed  with  a  fine  feed  and  con- 
sequent low  pressure  against  the  side  of  the  tool.  But  in  the 
case  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  although  no  data  on  the  sub- 
ject are  at  hand,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  increase  of  speed 
possible  would  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  the  feed. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  principal  results  of  the 
tests:  ;\;7  .. 

, .Angles. ^  Speed.  Fe^d. 

Fonn  of  Side      End  Clear-  Pt.  Per  Ins.  Per 

Material.                Tool.  Rake.   Rake.   ance.  Mln.  Rev. 

Axle     steel RouBhinR.  25°        10°        8»  .<?5  to  45  .10 

Wrought     iron..    Rouphing.  2.'>°       10°       8°  35  to  80  .10 

Cast    iron Roughing.  15"        10°        8°  45  to  55  .10 

Cast    iron Cutting-off.  0°         0°       8°  «0  .012  to  .085 
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STEEL    FRAMES    FOR   CARS. 


A  Steel  Fbame  Box  Cae. 


BY   C.    A.    SELET. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  CHICAGO,  BOCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  BAILWAY. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  editor  of  the  American 
ENGiNEf:B,  "Has  the  time  arrived  when  it  is  good  business 
policy  to  discard  wood  in  favor  of  steel  for  car  underframes?" 
I  wish  to  say  from  the  mechanical  and  designer's  standpoint, 
that  steel  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  usefulness,  not  only 
for  underframes,  but  for  side  and  end  frames  as  well,  and  the 
only  steel  underframe  car  that  I  would  advocate  would  be  a 
flat  car.  The  American  Engineer  has  kept  the  railway  world 
well  informed  in  regard  to  car  designs  and,  among  others,  the 
composite  cars  built  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  illustrate  my 
argument. 

The  frames  of  these  cars,  which  are  the  carrying  members, 
are  of  steel;   the  bodies,  which  serve  merely  to  retain  the  load. 


and  this  supposition  has  been  borne  out  by  the  performance  of 
the  cars,  now  nearly  two  years  in  service. 

Some  roads  have  reinforced  their  weak,  wooden  side  fram- 
ing by  introducing  steel  channels  or  Z  bars  to  resist  lateral 
bulging  under  load.  As  these  are  not  combined  with  the  frame 
and  are  not  under  vertical  stress  they  have  only  their  own  in- 
herent lateral  strength  and  are  an  expensive  addition.  Th« 
majority  of  box  cars  have  comparatively  weak  ends  and  the 
amount  of  repairs  on  this  account  is  very  great,  and  has  been 
much  increased  of  late  years,  due  to  severe  shocks  in  switch- 
ing and  the  greater  weight  of  modern  cars.  Some  roads  have 
used  steel  in  the  ends  of  box  and  stock  cars  with  great  ad- 
vantage as  a  strengthener  and  no  expedient  in  wood  construc- 
tion can  equal  the  strength  gained  thereby. 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  a  study  in  steel 
frame  box  car  design  for  a  car  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation standard  dimensions,  viz.,  36  ft.  x  8  ft.  6  ins.  x  8  f L 
Some  modifications  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  design  are  here 
shown,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  advantage. 

The  side  posts  are  Z  bars  with  an  easy  connection  top  and 
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A   STEEL  FRAME    BOX   CAR— BY 


SELEY. 


are  of  wood,  a  material  lighter  and  cheaper  than  steel,  lasting 
its  natural  life,  easily  repaired  and  maintained.  These  cars 
are  very  staunch,  of  light  weight,  and  consequently  carry  a 
high  percentage  of  revenue  load,  besides  having  other  advan- 
tages not  necessary  to  take  up  at  this  time.  These  designs 
embrace  gondola,  hopper  and  box  cars  and  their  success  proves 
the  designer's  contention  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  these  cars 
at  least,  to  provide  the  carrying  strength  in  the  underframing. 
The  sides  of  gondolas  and  hoppers  offer  an  opportunity  for  a 
truss,  to  be  made  of  the  side  framing,  that  will  carry  any  de- 
sired load  without  truss  rods  under  the  car.  In  the  cars  re- 
ferred to  the  trussed  sides  carry  nearly  half  of  the  load,  the 
remainder  being  carried  by  center  sills.  It  is  not  believed 
that  the  scheme  of  relieving  the  center  sills  of  load  and  using 
light  members  for  the  pulling  and  buffing  trusses  only  is  the 
better  one. 

Box  car  designing  offers  a  less  inviting  field  for  the  use  of 
steel  as  the  side  door  opening  interrupts  the  truss  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  put  diagonals  in  the  doorway  to  make  it  com- 
plete. Notwithstanding  this,  100  box  cars  were  built  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  in  1901  which  have  given  excel- 
lent service.  These  cars  have  complete  steel  frames  up  to  and 
including  the  side  and  end  plates,  and  were  illustrated  in  the 
American  Engineer  in  May,  1902.  The  only  doubt  the  designer 
had  in  reference  to  these  cars  was  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
the  sides  to  resist  bulging  with  a  flowing  load,  as  of  grain. 
The  posts  and  braces  were  mainly  of  3-in.  channels  and  it  was 
believed  that  when  stressed  by  a  heavy  load  that  the  tension 
members  would  be  aided  thereby  to  resist  deflection  laterally 


bottom,  and  being  the  tension  members,  they  will  resist  very 
considerable  lateral  stress,  their  cross  section  being  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  vertical  requirements  for  strength.  The 
flooring  rests  directly  on  the  sills  instead  of  on  furring  strips, 
and  sufl5cient  nailing  strips  are  provided  for  center,  inter- 
mediate and  end  nailing.  Instead  of  sectional  side  girths  a 
through  girth  of  iron  with  wooden  blocking  is  provided  for  the 
bottom  girth,  and  the  upper  girths  are  as  usually  provided  in 
wooden  cars.  An  outside  steel  roof  is  provided.  No  particular 
draft  gear  is  meant  to  be  suggested,  the  provision  shown 
merely  indicating  that  the  draft  is  to  come  direct  to  the  center 
sills. 

The  upper  framing  shown  has  several  strong  points.  The 
ends  are  very  strong  and  will  not  give  away  readily  to  the 
pounding  of  a  shifting  load.  The  sides  are  strong  to  resist 
lateral  bulging  under  flowing  loads.  The  vertical  strength  of 
the  center  sills  and  side  framing.is  sufiicient  to  carry  a  load  of 
88,000  lbs.  without  undue  deflection,  and,  in  fact,  the  vertical 
deflection  of  the  sides  of  these  cars  is  not  noticeable  under 
full  loads.         :    .  -  V     . 

An  incidentJi.1  point  of  advantage  in  cars  with  steel  truss 
sides  is  their  stiffness  to  resist  racking  of  the  body  and  roof, 
and  this  will  lessen  in  a  marked  degree  the  necessity  for  re- 
nailing  the  siding  and  roofing,  a  class  of  repairs  much  called 
for  with  weak  superstructures. 

Now,  as  to  whether  the  use  of  steel  as  above  described  if 
justified  as  against  the  use  of  wood  is  clearly  one  of  the  mar- 
kets and  delivery  and  not  of  mechanical  adaptability.  There 
are  manifest  advantagee  in  favor  of  steel  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
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tion  of  dead  weight  which  contributes  to  the  carrying  of  an 
increased  percentage  of  paying  loads,  also  a  reduction  of  main- 
tenance charges  due  to  the  structure  being  stronger  and  better 
able  to  resist  shocks  and  loosening  from  wear.  In  case  of 
wreck  there  is  a  great  amount  of  salvage,  as  bent  and  twisted 
members  can  l)e  straightened  and  used  again;  whereas  if  of 
wood  a  renewal  is  required.  In  heavy  repairs  of  wooden  cars 
the  new  material  cost  will  run  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 


total,  while  if  steel  is  used  the  labor  cost  will  be  represented 
by  the  above  figures;  leaving  but  25  to  40  per  cent,  as  the  cost 
of  new  material  required,  and  in  composite  cars  this  is  mainly 
for  lumber  and  not  steel.  All  these  points  should  be  care- 
fully weighed  and  credited  against  the  increased  cost  of  a 
steel  car  over  a  wooden  one,  and  if  properly  appreciated  the 
writer  believes  that  not  only  steel  underframes,  but  side  and 
end  frames  for  all  classes  of  cars  are  fully  justified. 
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VAUCLAIN    FOUR-CYLINDER    BAI.ANCED-COMPOUND    l.OCOMOTIVB 

ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SANTA   FE    BAILWAY. 

G.  R.  Hendekson,  Superintendent  Motive  Power.  Baldwin   Locomotive  Works,  Builders. 
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DIAGBAM   OF  LOCOMOTIVE   AND  TENDEB. 
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VAUCLAIN   FOUR-CYLINDER  BALANCED-COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVE. 

^      ATCHISON      TOPEKA    &    SANTA    PE    RAILWAY.  ..^...  . 

G.  R.  Hendebson,  Superintendent  Motive  Power.  '  .  n  ■     Baldwin  Locomotive  Wobkb,  Builders. 
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COMPOUND    PASSENGER    LOCO  V10TIVES,    4-4-2    TYPE^ 


V.vucLAiN  Fovb-Cylindeb  Balanced  System. 


ATCHISON,   TOPEKA   &    SAXTA   FE   RAILWAY. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  building,  to  their  own 
design,  four  balanced  compound  locomotives  for  passenger 
service  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  has  given  his  permission  for  the  publication 
of  this  description. 


These  engines  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Plant 
System  engine  (A.mkkican  ENCiixKEu,  March,  1902,  page  72). 
These  are  of  the  four-coupled  type  and  have  cylinders  exactly 
like  those  of  the  earlier  engine  except  as  to  minor  details.  The 
tractive  power  of  the  new  design  is  24,000  lbs.  wiien  working 
as  a  compound  and  the  cylinders  are  approximately  equivalent 
to  18.9  in.  simple  cylinders.  The  weight  on  drivers  is  to  be 
90.000  lbs.,  but  with  the  balanced  construction,  undoubtedly  a 
much  greater  weight  than  this  can  be  placed  on  these  wheels 
without  more — and  probably  very  much  less — injury  to  the 
track  than  would  be  caused  by  a  locomotive  of  the  usual  sys- 
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THESE    DBAWINGS    ILLUSTRATE    THE    I.KiHTXESS    OF   THE    BODS. 
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THE    CBANK    AXLE. 

Pin  No.l 


Saorn  '4.S,t'   M •■- *» K>y 
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KAIN    AND    BEAR    OBIVINU    WHEELS. 


COUNTEBBALANCIN<i. 


ATCHISON 

G.  R.  Heindebson,  Superintendent  Motive  Pouter. 


VAUCLAIN   FOUR-CYLINDER  BALANCED-COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVE. 

TOPEKA    &    SANTA    FE    RAILWAY. 


Baldwin  Locwmotivk  Wobks,  Buildert. 


June,  1903. 
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'.em  of  counterbalancing.  The  writer  has  long  held  the  opin- 
ion that  a  self-balanced  engine  offered  an  opportunity  to 
,'reatly  increase  the  weight  on  driving  wheels  and  thus  obtain 
:n  the  best  possible  way  the  advantages  of  a  traction  increaser 
■vhich  would  be  available  all  the  time  and  yet  not  subject  the 
:rack  to  more  punishment  than  it  now  receives  with  the  pre- 
vailing wheel  weights.  The  advent  of  this  construction  upon 
a  road  like  the  Santa  Fe  is  an  event  of  great  importance.  We 
hope  it  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  development  of  American 
locomotive  practice  in  favor  of  good  balancing,  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  steam  and  a  division  of  the  stresses  among  a 
larger  number  of  parts  of  the  running  gear,  which  may  there- 
•  ore  be  made  lighter  and  actually  reduce  repairs  and  failures. 

Among  the  engravings  is  a  preliminary  diagram  of  the 
locomotive  with  its  tender,  which  is  a  large  one,  carrying 
S,400  gals,  of  water.  The  boiler  is  of  the  wide  firebox  type  for 
toal  burning.  The  mud  ring  is  5  in.  wide  at  the  sides,  to 
assist  circulation.  While  the  tubes  are  18  ft.  long,  the  heating 
surface  is  500  sq.  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  4-4-2  type  locomotives 
on  the  New  York  Central.  One  of  the  drawings  illustrates  the 
crank  axle,  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  used  on 
the  Plant  System  engine.  The  main  bearings  are  11%  x  10 
ins.,  the  crank  pins  10  x  4  ins.,  the  wheel  fits  10  x  8%  ins.  and 
the  crank  webs  20  in.  wide  by  5  in.  thick. 

The  method  of  balancing  and  the  remarkably  light  weights 
employed  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  sketch  and  the  drawing 
of  the  driving  wheels.  A  summary  of  the  revolving  weights 
referred  to  in  the  sketch  is  as  follows: 

REVOLVING    WEIGHTS. 

Pin  No.  1.  Pin  No.  2.                   Pin  No.   3. 

Inside.  Outside, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

403  423 

588  180  153 

88  214  174 

••.  148  148 

1,079  965  475 

This  leaves  1,079,  minus  965,  or  114  lbs.  excess  revolving 
weight  on  the  inside  of  the  main  wheel.  The  reciprocating 
weights  are  as  follows: 

RECIPROCATING    PARTS.  ...X':    .  V 

Inside.  Otitslde. 

Piston     356  463 

Crosshead 310  310 

Main  rod  on  crosshead  pin.  .      149  156 

Totals     815  924 

This   leaves   929,   minus   815,   or  114   lbs.   of   reciprocating 


weight  in  the  main  wheel.  The  114  lbs.  of  reciprocating 
weights  are  balanced  in  the  main  wheel  by  114  lbs.  excess 
revolving  weight  inside  the  main  wheel,  thus  requiring  no 
counterbalance  in  that  wheel.  The  balance  for  475  lbs.  is 
required  in  the  rear  wheel  and  this  is  accomplished  by  a 
weight  of  208  lbs.  with  a  radius  of  28i'i!  in.,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram. 


4latios. 

Heating  surface  to  volume  of  high  pressure  cylinders. . . . 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface 

Tractive    weight    to    tractive   effort 

Tractive    effort    to    heating    surface 

Heating  surface  to  grate  area 

Tractive  effort   X   diameter  of  drivers  to  beating   surface. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort 

Total    weight    to    heating    surface 


=     671 
=     29.7 
=        3.Y6 
=        7.92 
=     61.3 
.=     578. 

61.7 


VAUCLAIN      4-CVLINDER      BALANCED      COMPOUND      FA8SBNGER 

LOCOMOTIVE. 

ATCHISON,    TOFEKA    &    SANTA    FK    RAILWAY. 

.►...^....y 4  ft.  8%   ins. 

,..;V.V.*-. *.'... 15  and  25  x  2G  ins. 
Balance    piston 


.  •  •  4  ^  >,-i  •  « 


Gauge   .,.,,.., 

Cylinder  ,  iv.v. 
Valve 

Boiler — Type ,..,,......,. Wagon    top 

Diameter .......V^^.  •>''^  , 66   Ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets .**r.v. ;♦...,.  ..11A6  and  13/16  ins. 

Working   pressure .,.«>;»....*.... 220    lbs. 

Fuel    ,:■..■,', *'...'*» »-t .«•... Soft   t oaJ 

Staying   *>-..»*.*•* f^.i *^.'..-.*si*. .  . .    Radial 

Firebox— Material Steel 

Length   107  15/16  ins. ;  width.  66  ins-. 

Depth    front,    75  %  ins. ;    back,    67  %    'ns. 

Thickness  of  sheets,  .si^es,  %  ;  back,  %  ;  crown.  %  ;  tube,  7/16  in. 
Water  space front,  4%   ins.;  sides,  5   ins.;   back,  4  ins. 

Tubes — Material    Iron  ;  wire  gauge  No.  11 

Number 273 ;  diameter.  2  %  ins. ;  back.  4  ins. 

Heating  surface — ^Firebox 190   sq.   ft. 

Tul)es    ...>«... >...v. ...... 'ro**  • -2.839    sq.    ft. 

Total :,:■.  '.\'.. .;  ♦-;  .k.  . i •  «Li '.*...   3,029  sq.  ft. 

Grate   area .,..>.w... 49.4    sq.    ft. 

Driving  wheels — Diameter  outside ...i. « 73  ins. 

Diameter  of  center 66    ins. 

JournaLs main.  10  x  11  ins. ;  others,  9  x  12  ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels — Diameter.  ...,«.»<»'.*....••■ ^^M  ins. 

Journals .•■..".>:»->.»,.,«...., 6  x  10  ins. 

Trailing  wheels — Diameter »,  -i-. 44  Ins. 

Journals ,.,^t..,, 8  x  12  Ins. 

Wheel    base — Driving.  ...  ..v..:^'>:.':iv  ...>'•>'•'«>'•>  •'*• 6    t.    4    ins. 

Rigid «;...« •'rf*  ».•*.•,•.••♦'.•♦■••  •.-... xo  It. 

Total  engine .>>  .,.  *.>*«.  .*,-♦•  •  •  •• ...  29   ft.   6  ins. 

Total  engine  and  tender.  .«V» -«•.•'■'.•••••  ^- ••••••••  •^*'  '*••   ^^    "'*'" 

Weight — On  driving  wheels.  .'i..i .'.  . .'v.>>'.  .i  .  ... . . .-,  ,,m..^m.  .90,000  lbs. 

On  truck,  front ...i  .»<"♦•'•»•  •i-» ......52,uuo   lbs. 

On  trailing   wheels,   estimate. .....».., i.^*;i.i v. 45,000    lbs. 

Total  engine ; ; .  .  .  •  ..  .  .  .'. 187,000  lbs. 

Total  engine  and  tender,  about 327,000  ibs. 

Tank— Capacity    8,400   gals. 

Tender — Wheels  ...... ....Vi.»^*v^v.V,,..  .No.  8;  diameter,  34%    ins. 

Journals 5%  x  10  ins. 


STEEL    UNDERFRAMES   AND    STEEL    CARS. 


A  Business   Question. 


Does  it  pay,  from  a  business  standpoint,  to  build  cars  of 
80,000  lbs.  capacity  and  over  with  wooden  underframes? 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
Office  of  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power. 
If  I  had  to  pay  for  equipment  out  of  my  own  pocket,  I 
would  certainly  build  cars  of  forty  tons  capacity  and  over, 
with  metal  underframes.  From  personal  observation,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  life  of  a  car  with  wooden  frames,  no 
matter  how  strongly  built,  will  be  very  short;  also  that  it  will 
suffer  considerable  damage  when  mixed  with  steel  cars  in  the 
long  and  heavy  trains  that  are  hauled  by  modern  locomotives. 
That  the  cost  of  repairs  of  steel  cars  will  be  less  than  that  of 
wooden  cars  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  the  experience  we 
have  had  so  far  confirms  this  view.  Of  course,  cars  with  steel 
underframes  have  not  been  in  service  as  long  as  is  the  case 
with  wooden  cars,  and  when  they  advance  in  age  the  cost  of 
maintenance  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  than  it  Is  during  the 
first  few  years  of  their  life.  I  think,  however,  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  predict  that  the  final  cost  will  be  considerably  less  for 
the  steel  cars  than  for  the  others.  F.  D.  Casanave, 

General  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
Office  of  General  Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Rolling  Stock 
and  Machinery. 

I  would  say  in  a  general  way,  that  I  think  we  cannot  much 
longer  delay  the  use  of  the  steel  underframe,  and  it  also  looks 
as  though  the  upper  structure  of  cars  would  tend  toward  steel. 

J.  F.  Deems, 
General    Supeiintendeat  Motive    Power,    Rolling    Stock   and 
Machinery.     '      / ji   ' 


:iC'y:':iy 


Erie  Railroad  Company. 
Office  Mechanical  Superintendent, 

The  time  has  passed  when  steel  construction  should  be  con- 
sidered experimental.  I  cannot  indicate,  however,  that  for 
cars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity  we  should  yet  depart  from  wood 
underframes,  as  the  first  cost  and  type  of  construction  have 
appealed  to  me  as  good  practice  up  to  the  present  time.  For 
anything  over  80,000  lbs.  capacity  we  are  in  favor  of  encourag- 
ing and  adopting  steel  for  underframes.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion to  steel  construction  in  the  past  and,  I  may  say,  even  at 
the  present  time,  is  in  the  design  and  arrangement  for  secur- 
ing the  box  to  the  steel  underframe  in  box  cars.  We  think, 
however,  that  this  can  be  overcome,  and  the  100,000-lb  capacity 
car  of  the  future  should  embody  in  its  make-up,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  type  of  metal  construction,  which,  from  our  point  of 
view,  is  quite  as  essential  in  a  box  car  as  in  other  cars. 

W.  S.  MOBRIS, 

Jr:.-;;'  Mechanical  Superintendent. 
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Southern  Pacific  Company. 
Office  of  General  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
We  have  as  yet  had  no  personal  experience  wltli  steel  cars, 
although  we  are  now  having  some  3,100  cars  built  with  pressed 
ateel  underframes.  I  believe  the  steel  underframe  has  come 
to  stay.  At  a  meeting  of  the  motive-power  officers  of  all  of  the 
Harriman  lines,  now  in  session  here,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  it  was  decided  to  adopt  steel  under- 
frames for  all  future  freight  equipment.  H.  J.  Small, 

General  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company. 
Office  of  the  General  Superintendent. 
My  experience  and  observation  in  the  matter  of  metal  under- 
frames for  cars  are  not  sufficient  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 
With  the  cars  with  which  I  have  had  experience  I  wouM  say 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  metal  underframe  is  materially 
greater  than  without.  It  is  possible  and,  I  think,  probable 
that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  design,  and  I  question  whether  the 
details  of  design  are  yet  sufficiently  worked  out  and  demon- 
strated, but  there  are  several  cars  of  various  designs  in  service 
now,  and  I  think  they  will  enable  us  to  settle  this  question  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  J.  N.  Barb, 

General  Superintendent. 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Office  of  Third  Vice-President. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  company  has  not  operated  any 
steel  cars  or  cars  with  steel  underframing,  I  am  unable  to 
speak  from  any  personal  experience.  Our  opinion  is  that  it 
is  economy  to  construct  cars  up  to  and  including  those  of  a 
capacity  of  40  tons,  of  wood,  but  that  on  cars  with  a  capacity 
of  more  than  40  tons,  it  would  prove  economy  to  use  the  steel 
underframing;  and  in  coal  cars,  where  the  car  is  a  hopper, 
self-clearing  type,  steel  throughout  is  desirable.  As  this  com- 
pany now  has  on  order  steel  cars  of  50  tons  capacity,  we  will 
be  able  later  on  to  speak  from  practical  experience. 

Frank  W.  Mobse, 
Third  Vice-President. 


The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Equipment. 
I  would  say  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  substituting  steel  for  wooden  construction  in  the 
underframe  of  all  cars  of  40-ton  capacity  and  over.  In  regard 
to  the  box  cars,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  built  with  the 
steel,  underframe,  I  think  the  wooden  sills  now  used  as  a 
foundation  for  the  box  of  the  car  are  too  light.  We  have  had 
several  cars  of  this  type  in  our  shops  for  repairs,  and  found 
the  wooden  sills  on  top  of  the  steel  underframe  had  split,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  if  these  cars  had  a  combination  Z-bar  and 
4  X  8-in.  outside  sill  for  holding  the  frame  of  the  box,  the  car 
would  be  very  much  improved.  T.  S.  Lloyd, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Equipment. 


The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  Company. 

Motive  Power  Department. 

Our  standard  for  all  box,  furniture,  stock  and  refrigerator 
cars  of  60,000  lbs.   capacity  and  over  is  steel   Underframing. 

After  a  test  of  nearly  four  years  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  steel  underframing  is  a  decided  success,  and 
in  my  opinion,  with  steel  cars,  equipped  with  strong  and  suit- 
able draft  gear  and  steel  trucks,  very  little,  if  any,  running 
repairs  will  be  needed.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  construct  a  draft  gear  on  a  wooden  car 
which  will  withstand  the  shocks  and  strains  to  which  a  car  is 
subjected  in  the  heavy  tonnage  trains  of  to-day.  I  realize  that 
serious  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  steel  sides  and  floors 
on  gondolas  on  account  of  corrosion.  This  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  serious  as  is  claimed;  nor  will  the  corrosion  equal  the 
running  repairs  that  are  necessary  on  wooden  cars.  At  any 
rate,  the  corrosion  objection  cannot  be  made  against  steel 
underframing.  A.  L.  Humphrey, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
Motive  Power  Department. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  steel  underframes  are 
specially  desirable  for  large  capacity  cars.  With  cars  of  less 
than  80,000  pounds  capacity  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
design  a  steel  underframe  which  will  be  as  light  as  the  or- 
dinarily adopted  wooden  frame,  but  when  the  capacity  reaches 
80,000  pounds  it  can  be  done  without  difficulty,  and  as  the 
capacity  is  still  more  increased  the  advantage  will  be  un- . 
questionably  with  the  steel  underframing.  The  ordinary 
freight  cars  in  this  country  adapt  themselves  very  conven- 
iently to  steel  underframing,  and  there  have  been  hopper  bot- 
tom gondolas,  drop  bottom  gondolas,  box  cars,  and  practically 
all  varieties  built  with  this  framing.  With  stock  cars  it  seems 
in  a  measure  undesirable  on  account  of  the  drippings  from  the 
cars  having  an  action  upon  the  metal  parts  and  tending  to 
quickly  corrode  them,  but  there  are  very  few  stock  cars  that 
are  built  of  over  00,000  pounds  capacity.  We  have  very  little 
information  that  would  show  us  positively  the  advantage  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  steel  frame  car  over  the  wooden  car 
in  the  way  of  repairs,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  under 
ordinary  service  and  with  the  ordinary  care  in  protecting 
them  from  rust  and  corrosion  that  the  frames  will  last  very 
much  longer  than  wooden  frames,  which  are  subject  to  decay 
and  checking.  The  heavy  pulling  strains  induced  in  the 
drafts  of  freight  cars  by  the  large  locomotives  of  the  present 
day  more  than  ever  make  this  type  of  car  desirable,  and  par- 
ticularly as  center  sills  can  be  obtained  of  sufficient  depth  to 
embody  the  draft  rigging  and  also  to  take  the  pressure  from 
the  buffer  blocks,  when  cars  are  so  provided.  Taking  all 
points  into  consideratidn,  we  think  there  is  no  question  but 
for  large  capacity  cars — that  is  over  60,000  pounds,  and  some 
times  with  60,000  pounds — the  advantages  are  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  steel  frame  car.  G.  R.  Henderson, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Railroad. 


Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
I  hardly  believe  that  the  subject  is  open  to  discussion.  The 
experience  all  roads  are  having  who  are  using  the  large  steel 
100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars  is  that  they  are  very  hard  on  the 
lighter  wooden  cars,  and  the  only  way  I  see  in  which  we  can 
permanently  save  our  l.ghter  cars  is  by  substituting  steel  cen- 
ter sills  with  the  same  heavy  draft  gear  as  used  on  our  100,000 
lbs.  capacity  cars.  We  are  doing  this  at  the  present  time  in 
our  60,000  lbs.  capacity  coal  cars.  It  costs  us  quite  a  little 
money,  but  we  nevertheless  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  doing 
it,  as  the  only  salvation  the  old  wooden  car  has  is  in  having  the 
same  strength  through  the  center  sills  and  draft  gear  that  the 
Heavier  car  has.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
to  design  a  car  and  have  things  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  oi 
the  car,  but  believe  that  the  center  sills  and  the  draft  rigging 
have  got  to  be  made  the  same  on  the  60,000  lbs.  capacity  car 
that  we  have  on  the  lOU.OOO  lbs.  car  if  we  expect  them  to  run  in 
the  same  trains  and  stand  the  same  hard  usage.  It  is  only  one 
step  further  to  substituting  an  ejitire  steel  underframing  for 
all  cars.  This  we  intend  to  do  in  all  new  work,  vJid  in  all 
repair  work  where  the  cars  are  running  in  trains  that  have  the 

heavy  100,000-lb  capacity  cars  in  right  along.     On  the  

Railroad  we  have  no  l)ox  cars  over  80,000  lbs.  capacity — 


and  comparatively  few  of  them — so  that  it  is  not  immediately 
necessary  to  go  into  the  steel  underframing  in  this  class  of 
car,  although  all  new  cars  that  we  are  having  built  are  built  on 
these  lines.  With  the  coal  car  the  situation  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent,  as  we  run  solid   trains   from   the  and  

regions  to  tide  water,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  cars  in 
these  trains  are  the  regular  100,000  lbs.  capacity  steel  car,  and 
it  is  becoming  very  apparent  that  the  life  of  our  ordinary 
wooden  car  is  going  to  be  very  much  reduced  unless  the  matter 
is  taken  in  hand  very  promptly  and  steel  center  sills  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  wooden  construction. 


Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


June,  1903. 
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The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
Unquestionably  the  steel  underframe  is  a  good  thing,  but  I 
believe  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  economical  to  use  it 
under  cars  of  less  than  80,000  lbs.  capacity.  We  believe  that 
i-ars  of  40,000,  50,000  and  60,000  lbs.  capacity  can  be  built  on 
wood  frames  of  sufficient  strength  and  at  a  much  smaller  cost, 
but  for  any  heavier  capacity  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  use 
steel  underframes.  These  remarks  are  purely  an  opinion,  and 
are  not  based  on  actual  observance.  While  this  company  has 
a  large  equipment  of  all-steel  cars,  we  have  none  with  a  steel 
underframe  only.  L.  H.  Tubneb, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Railroad. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 

[Editor's  Note. — This  letter  was  written  before  Mr.  Waitt 
severed  his  connection  with  this  road.] 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  not  come  to  take  the  position 
absolutely  that  steel  should  be  substituted  for  wood  for  under- 
frames of  cars.  I  think,  however,  that  such  a  change  is  desir- 
able and  is  in  the  line  of  ultimate  economy.  Personally,  I  am 
so  well  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  this  change  that  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  and  advocating  the 
steel  underframe  on  new  freight  cars  of  40  tons  capacity  and 
over.  Experience  is  rapidly  being  developed  with  steel  under- 
frames which  will  undoubtedly  clearly  demonstrate  that,  even 
lyith  slightly  greater  first  cost,  the  net  result  due  to  less  ex- 
pense in  repairs,  and  greater  value  of  scrap,  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  steel  underframe.  The  steel  underframe  can  1*3 
designed  to  give  lighter  weight  with  greater  strength,  and  the 
steel  sills  can  be  protected  so  as  to  reduce  the  depreciation 
from  corrosion  to  a  small  feature,  which,  as  compared  with 
decay  of  wood,  will  show  the  advantage  in  favor  of  steel.  A 
steel  underframe  makes  possible  much  greater  stability  in 
design  for  draft  rigging,  which  in  wooden  cars  is  a  source  of 
heavy  expense  for  repairs.  In  designing  cars  with  steel 
underframes  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  providing 
for  good  protective  features  against  corrosion.  If  steel  is 
given  a  protective  coating,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  design 
to  prevent  friction  from  slight  moving  of  parts  which  would 
in  any  way  destroy  the  coating.  It  is  also  desirable  to  as  far 
as  possible  give  easy  access  to  as  much  of  the  metal  as  possible 
for  inspection,  cleaning  and  painting.  In  conclusion,  I  believe 
the  steel  underframe  is  the  coming  type,  and  that  it  is  coming 
to  stay.  A.  M.  Waitt, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock. 


Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  steel  car  is  much  better  than 
the  wooden  construction.  The  steel  underframing  has  much  in 
its  favor.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  steel  underframing  will 
last  for  an  almost  indefinite  time  under  box  cars.  The  draft 
riggij^g  can  be  attached  in  a  more  rigid  and  permanent  way  on 
steelttars  than  is  possible  on  wooden  construction,  and  with 
the  present  double-spring  rigging  the  annoyance  and  cost  of 
repairs  due  to  failure  of  draft  rigging  should  almost  entirely 
disappear.  Of  course,  cars  are  not  built  to  be  wrecked,  but  the 
experience  with  the  steel  underframe  cars  has  shown  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  easily  damaged  in  a  wreck  as  are  the 
wooden  cars.  I  am  in  some  doubt  as  concerns  the  steel  under- 
framing  for  coal  cars.  The  question  here  seems  to  me  to  be 
whether  the  wooden  sill  will  rot  out  quicker  than  a  steel  sill 
will  rust  out.  In  the  case  of  coal  cars,  both  classes  of  sills 
are  exposed  to  the  weather.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  •that  the 
steel  underframing  is  also  the  most  desirable  in  coal  cars.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  a  question  of  the  desirability  of 
steel  underframing.  but  rather  how  soon  can  we  get  them  and 
get  ourselves  in  shape  to  take  care  of  them.  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  underframing  made  of  merchant 
shapes.  I  believe  cars  built  of  these  shapes  are  cheaper  to 
repair  than  those  made  of  special  sections,  and  again,  the  ma- 
terial can  be  obtained  more  readily.  R.  D.  Smith, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


^;'  '  -  Office  of  the  General  Manager. 
We  are  preparing  designs  of  steel  underframes  for  the 
various  types  of  our  freight  cars  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with 
the  intention  of  eventually  using  the  steel  underframe  con- 
struction for  all  new  cars.  As  this  is  an  evolution  as  a  result 
of  a  number  of  years'  study  and  experience,  it  is  about  as  good 
evidence  as  you  could  have  that  in  our  judgment  it  is  a  good 
business  proposition  to  discard  wood  for  steel  for  underframes. 


General  Manager. 


Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska. 
Office  of  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  great  deal  of  freight  the  concen- 
tration of  loads  into  fewer  units  is  so  advantageous  from  a 
train-tonnage  and  traffic-handling  standpoint  that  there  can  be 
little  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  using  steel  members  for 
underframes.  Steel  bridges  have  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
wooden  bridges,  and  I  believe  that,  with  the  heavier  loads  and 
with  the  consequent  heavier  shocks  that  our  equipment  now 
receives,  steel  underframes  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  in 
future  as  the  proper  material  for  most  of  our  freight-car 
equipment.  -  -   '.'■'  G.  W.  Rhodes, 

;     Assistant  General  Superintendent. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
Mechanical  Department. 

I  referred  your  letter  in  connection  with  steel  car  construc- 
tion to  our  master  car  builder,  and  he  has  answered  me  as 
follows: 

"I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  steel  underframes,  with  or 
without  truss-rods,  are  very  desirable  for  freight  oars  of  40 
tons  capacity  or  over.  Wood  is  becoming  more  difficult  to 
obtain  every  year,  and  when  obtained  is  almost  always  un- 
seasoned and  more  or  less  defective,  and  in  consequence  the 
floor  frames  of  all  classes  of  freight  cars  lose  shape  as  well  as 
strength,  and  deteriorate  very  rapidly.  It  would  appear  from 
the  great  demand  for  steel  floor  frames  at  the  present  time 
that  the  only  reason  they  are  not  more  extensively  used  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  fast  enough.  The  steel-frame  car 
has  shown  its  reliability  as  well  as  its  ability  to  withstand 
severe  shocks  and  derailment,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
repairs  to  it  amount  to  nothing  except  in  cases  of  accident  or 
derailment,  any  reasonable  expenditure  in  this  direction  is  in 
the  line  of  economy.  The  pressed  steel  frame,  being  practi- 
cally the  pioneer,  is  in  very  extended  use,  and  would  appear  to 
be  very  desirable  as  long  as  it  keeps  out  of  trouble,  but  when 
from  any  cause  the  frame  becomes  distorted  it  appears  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity  to  return  the  car  to  the  builders  for  re- 
pairs. The  steel  floor  frame  built  from  merchant  rolled  sec- 
tions, while  possibly  more  expensive  at  the  outset  and  some- 
what heavier,  obviates  these  objections.  But  there  have  been 
many  mistakes  made  in  building  steel  frames,  on  account  of 
improper  distribution  of  material.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
have  been  many  mistakes  made  in  the  way  of  unnecessary  dead 
weight.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  that  the  steel 
floor  frame  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  freight  car  of  five 
years  hence  will  have  not  only  steel  floor  frames  but  quite 
likely  steel  upper  frames.  In  connection  with  the  steel  floor 
frame,  a  good  friction  draft  rigging  should  make  it  possible 
to  operate  cars  with  practically  no  repairs.  The  greatest 
enemy  the  steel  floor  frame  has  at  the  present  time  is  rust, 
and  with  the  many  efforts  now  being  made  to  secure  something 
that  will  prevent  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  science  w^ill 
produce  something  which  will  remove  this  last  objection  and 
make  the  steel  floor  frame  an  unqualified  success." 

I  will  add  that  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Fowler's  views  in  this 
matter.  We  have  casually  considered  the  question  of  steel 
underframes  for  our  future  new  equipment,  but  we  have  de- 
cided that  for  the  present  at  least  we  will  not  change  from 
wood  construction,  E.  A.  Williams, 

;'"•=:       Superintendent  Rolling  Stock. 
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Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Equipment. 
In  my  opinion,  the  underframes  of  5U-ton  cars  and  upward 
should  be  made  of  steel.  In  regard  to  4U-ton  cars,  1  am  not 
sure.  Figures  from  the  manufat  turers  show  that  our  40-ton 
box  car  would  lost  from  |100  to  |125  more  per  car  with  steel 
than  with  wooden  underframes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  not  warrant 
this.  E.  D.  Bbonnek, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Equipment, 


Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  matter  of 
steel  car  frames  for  freight-car  use,  excepting  the  Harvey  car, 
and  the  pipe-framed  car,  neither  of  which  designs  was  success- 
ful, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  principally  based  on  a 
substiiution  of  metal  for  wood,  following  the  original  design 
and  pattern  intended  for  a  wooden  car,  and  without  due  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  use  of  steel.  Ihe  result  of  much  investiga- 
tion and  close  study  on  this  subject  has  led  me  to  feel  posi- 
tively certain  that  the  underframes  of  all  cars  of  80,000  capac- 
ity and  over  should  oe  built  of  steel,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  steel  frame  made  out  of  commercial  shapes  is  lighter 
than  the  timl)er  trussed  frame  of  equal  strength.  The  steel 
frame  has  less  detlection  under  load  and  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
torted. Tha  strength  of  the  steel  frame  is  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  shrinkage,  as  is  the  rase  with  the  wooden  frame. 

The  steel  frame,  when  properly  constructed,  do^s  noi  require 
tiguiening  up,  but  when  once  riveted  together  is  complete  for 
all  time,  barring  accident.  For  hopper  and  gondola  cars  I 
believe  strongly  that  the  side  framing  should  also  be  of  steel, 
and  I  lyelieve  in  the  use  of  steel  end  posts  in  box  cars,  but  do 
not  believe  in  steel  side  trussing  for  box  cars.  With  steel 
frames  a  better  and  more  elastic  draft  gear  is  desired  than  with 
the  wooden  frames,  to  save  the  couplers  from  injury,  as  the 
narshness  of  the  biow  is  much  greater  when  struck  by  a  rigid 
steel-framed  car  than  by  a  wooden  car,  where  the  sills  will 
yield  a  trifle  at  the  instant  of  contact.  Experience  has  shown 
that  cars  with  properly  built  steel  underframes  cost  very  little 
for  body  repairs,  and  that  the  investment  of  a  small  amount  of 
money  in  such  metal  underframes  pays  a  handsome  interest  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

R.  P.  C.  Sanderson, 
Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Maine  Central  Railroad  Company. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
My  e.xperience  with  steel  cars,  and  also  with  cars  of  over 
30  tons  capacity,  is  limited,  since  the  road  with  which  I  am 
connected  owns  no  such  cars.  We  have,  however,  at  the  present 
time  a  good  many  foreign  cars,  both  of  large  capacity  and  of 
steel  construction,  running  over  our  road,  and  since  almost  all 
of  them  are  practically  new  cars,  they  give  us  very  little 
trouble.  Almost  all  the  wooden  cars  of  40  tons  capacity  are 
box  cars,  and  thus  far  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  developing 
any  such  weakness  as  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  all 
wooden  construction  is  unfit  for  box  cars  of  this  capacity. 
Almost  all  the  flat  and  gondola  cars  of  over  30  tons  capacity 
whkh  we  handle  have  steel  underframes,  and  we  have  not  yet 
found  that  these  steel  underframes  require  any  repairs.  My 
own  feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  a  well-constructed  wooden 
box  car  of  fiO.OOO  to  80.000  lbs.  capacity  will  give  excellent  satis- 
faction and  prove  durable  under  existing  conditions  of  service. 
In  spite  of  the  hard  treatment  to  which  freight  cars  are  sub- 
jected in  freight  yards,  I  do  not  find  that  our  own  30-ton 
capacity  wooden  box  cars  built  in  the  last  three  years  are  going 
to  pieces  in  a  serious  way,  and  I  question  whether  the  very 
considerable  difference  in  cost  of  the  higher  capacity  box  cars 
with  steel  underframes  is  justified  by  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  In  the  case  of  gondola  and  flat  cars,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  very  different.  It  may  be 
possible  to  build  a  wooden  flat  car  which  will  successfully  with- 
stand  the  treatment  to  which   cars  are  subject,   but   I   am 


doubtful  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  believe  that  a  good  steel  flat  car 
is  distinctly  a  good  investment  to-day.  Where  the  conditions 
of  service  make  hopper  or  self-discharging  coal  cars  desirable 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  higher  capacity  steel  car  is  the  proper 
thing,  although  the  question  of  expense  in  maintaining  the 
steel  superstructure  of  coal  cars  is  one  which  requires  more 
experience  and  careful  consideration.  P.  M.  Hammett, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


& 


Railroad. 


Office  of  Master  Car  Builder. 
I  have  not  yet  taken  very  kindly  to  steel  cars,  and  esi)ecially 
to  that  class  of  steel  cars  that  carry  coal.  I  think  none  of 
them  have  been  in  service  long  enough  yet  to  test  their  econ- 
omy as  compared  with  a  first-class  wooden  car.  I  mean  so  far 
as  concerns  the  deterioration  of  the  metal  caused  by  sulphur, 
acids,  rust,  etc.  It  is  barely  possible  that  our  railroading  in 
this  section  is  not  severe  enough  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  metal 
cars,  and  that  may  bias  my  opinion  somewhat.  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  a  metal  car,  so  long  as  it  does  not  seriously  rust  or 
become  weakened  by  sulphur  or  chemicals,  will,  in  the  same 
class  of  service,  be  maintained  at  a  lower  cost  of  repairs  than 
the  ordinary  wooden  car.  Time  will  tell  whether  or  not  I  am 
right  on  this  subject.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  making  use 
of  this  letter,  except  that   I   do  not  wish   its  author  quoted. 


Master  Car  Builder. 


Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
Office  of  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Our  experience  in  the  handling  of  copper  ores  and  smelter 
supplies  has  taught  us  that  a  wooden  car  will  not  stand  up 
under  the  tests  necessary  to  subject  them  to.  We  use  the  pressed 
steel  cars  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  for  ore  and  other  smelter 
material,  and  do  not  find  any  noticeable  deterioration  by  rea- 
son of  corrosion.  We  paint  interiors  of  cars  used  in  flue  dust 
service.  The  only  serious  problem  in  tiie  use  of  large-capacity 
steel  cars  is  the  development  of  sharp  flanges,  caused  by  the 
sagging  of  bolsters,  the  load  being  carried  on  side  bearings 
and  preventing  proper  curvature  of  trucks.  The  distance  be- 
tween side  bearings  has  been  increased,  but  does  not  afford  the 
necessary  remedy,  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  bolster 
sags  to  its  old  position.  We  are  experimenting  with  different 
forms  of  side  bearings  that  will  engage  the  load  but  permit 
proper  curvature  of  trucks.  Whether  or  not  we  can  solve  the 
problem  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.        M.  S.  Dean, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


Railroad. 

Motive  Power  Department. 
While  we  have  not  been  users  of  metal  underframing  to 
any  extent,  we  have  had  considerable  experience  with  it  on 
cars  belonging  to  other  companies,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  it,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  such  a  change,  excepting  the  use  of  metal  for  center  sills 
only.  We  have  used  wooden  underframing  with  metal  center 
sills  to  a  very  great  extent  with  complete  success.  I  believe 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  railroad  companies  to  construct 
certain  classes  of  freight  cars  with  steel  center  sills  in  the 
wooden  underframe,  such  metal  sills  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  strains  of  pulling  and  buffing  will  come  in  direct  line  with 
the  couplers.  There  are  other  classes  of  cars,  such  as  ore  cars, 
which  are  very  short  in  construction,  and  can  be  built  cheaper 
with  wooden  underframe,  which,  if  properly  constructed,  tak- 
ing the  corrosion  into  consideration,  will.  I  believe,  outlast  the 
metal  underframe  made  of  present  weights.  We  have  had  200 
50-ton  capacity  ore  cars  in  service  since  April,  1900,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  number  was  increased  to  600,  all  having 
wooden  construction  throughout,  and  up  to  the  present  writing 
we  have  spent  practically  nothing  for  maintenance  of  these 
cars.  As  to  box  cars:  I  think  it  a  well-established  fact  that 
wooden  sides  and  intermediate  sills  will,  barring  accident, 
last  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and  metal  sills  will  become 
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useless  from  corrosion  before  this  length  of  time.  Where 
metal  underframes  are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  box  car 
I  know  of  no  way  the  braces  can  be  applied  to  perform  the 
same  service  given  in  wooden  underframe  cars.  Where  the 
latter  are  properly  constructed  the  camber  is  put  in  with  the 
braces,  and  the  seasoning  of  the  sill  and  plate  will  bring  the 
settlement  on  the  braces,  but  it  will  not  settle  below  a 
straight  line,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  car  is  therefore  held 
firmly  in  position.  This  feature  cannot  be  obtained  where  the 
underframing  is  of  metal,  because  there  is  no  camber  in  the 
car  when  built,  and  when  the  roof-plate  and  the  wooden  rests 
for  posts  and  braces  season  a  little  there  will  be  no  settle- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  wooden  underframe  car,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  braces  become  loose,  allowing  the  top 
portion  of  the  car  to  work,  and  this  working  and  racking  is 
very  detrimental.  The  roof,  sides,  doors,  floor,  posts,  braces 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  portion  of  the  car  above  the  sills,  as 
well  as  the  couplers,  springs,  followers,  draw-lugs,  trucks,  bol- 
sters, air-brakes  and  fittings,  will  depreciate  as  much  where 
the  underframing  of  the  car  is  of  metal  as  it  will  in  the  case 
of  a  wooden  underframe,  so  that  the  only  portion  on  which 
the  depreciation  will  differ  will  be  in  the  underframing  itself. 


Master  Car  Builder. 


& 


Railroad. 


Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
I  think  we  have  arrived  at  the  time  when  the  wooden  under- 
framing  wLll  be  largely  superseded  by  steel  from  the  fact  that 
with  engines  of  tractive  power  running  from  40,000  to  60,000 
lbs.  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  wooden  structure  t^ 
stand  the  racket  induced  by  such  heavy  strains  either  in  ten- 
sion or  compression;  even  if  the  wooden  underframing  con- 
struction is  to  be  perpetuated  it  would  seem  as  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  central  member  of  steel  be  embodied  in 
that  construction  to  provide  for  the  longitudinal  strains  of 
tension  and  compression.  If  a  railroad  is  entirely  circum- 
scribed with  its  own  business  and  does  not  interchange,  and 
the  motive  power  is  not  of  the  increasing  capacity  of  the  day,  a 
wooden  underframe  construction  might  be  perpetuated,  but  for 
interchange  business  all  over  ihe  country  I  believe  that  a 
wooden  underframe  in  new  construction  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 

the  past.  —  —  . 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Chicago  Great  Western  Railway. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  steel  underframe  cars  of  any 
capacity,  nor  wooden  cars  of  a  capacity  greater  than  35  tons, 
and  not  having  an  accurate  distribution  of  cost  of  maintenance 
of  wooden  cars  under  40  tons,  I  have  some  hesitation  in  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  question. 

To  consider  the  question  as  related  to  30  and  35-ton  cars,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  wood  and  steel  underframe  box  cars 
have  the  same  light  weight;  that  wooden  cars  cost  $800  and 
steel  underframe  cars  $950;  that  depreciation  of  a  wooden 
car  is  5  per  cent,  and  of  a  steel  car  3  per  cent,  per  annum; 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  wooden  cars  of  good  construc- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Material  per  Labor  per  Total  per  Total  oer 

car  year.  car  per  car  per  100 

year.                    year.  miles. 

Sills      $.50  $.50  Sl.OO  .014 

Couplers 1.00  .50                     1.50  .022 

Draft  timbers    .....i...    150  100                     2.50  .036 

D.   B.   pockets.... 70  1.30                      1.00  .014 

Other  repairs  and  wrecks    ....  ...  15.00  .214 

Total     11.00  10.00  21.00  .300 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  breakage  of  steel  sills  will  be 
less  than  that  of  wooden  sills,  but  that  on  account  of  greater 
rigidity  there  will  be  more  broken  couplers  with  steel  sills 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  paint  steel  sills  more  fre- 
quently to  prevent  corrosion;  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  steel  cars  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  wooden  cars,  less 
draft  timl)ers  and  sills,  or  say  25  cents  per  100  miles;  that  the 
average  mileage  of  wooden  cars  in  service  (that  is.  not  held 
for  repairs)  is  7,300  miles  per  year;  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
wooden  cars  are  constantly  on  the  repair  track;  that  tiie 
• 


number  of  steel  cars  on  repair  tracks  is  less  in  proportion  as 
repairs  per  mile  are  less,  or  say  4  per  cent.  Therefore,  an 
investment  in  1.05  wooden  cars,  or  $840,  is  necessary,  and  in 
1.04  steel  cars,  or  $988,  to  make  4,300  miles  per  year.  There- 
fore, we  have  for  the  wooden  car: 

$S4(i  at   icr,    (5^c  interest  and  o"",    depreciation) $  84.00 

Repairs.  7,300  miles  at  30  cents 21.90 

Total .,...*.:,  .ij^ $105.90 

And  for  the  steel  carsi 

$»88   at    H%    ifi'Vc    interest    and    3%   depreciation)  ...  .$  7y.tj4 

Repairs,  7, SOU  miles  at  25  cents 18.25 

—  97.29 

a  saving  in  favor  of  steel  car  per  year  of  $8.61,  or  about  8 
per  cent.  '..■:.  \ •;-  > : .  _,  ;  ■.     : 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  the  percentage  of 
total  repairs  to  be  saved  by  use  of  steel  underframes  is  too 
small  and  uncertain  to  justify  the  additional  investment  of 
20  per  cent,  in  first  cost  in  cars  of  30  and  3o-ton  capacity.  As 
the  capacity  increases  I  presume  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
wooden  cars  would  increase  more  rapidly  than  that  of  steel 
cars,  and  that  there  would  be  a  farther  saving  in  the  use  of 
steel  cars  by  reason  of  their  lighter  weight  for  a  given  capacity. 
The  loss  by  wrecks  is  no  doubt  less  with  steel  cars  on  account 
of  less  cars  totally  destroyed,  but  there  are  no  doubt  a  good 
many  cases  of  partial  damage  where  broken  sills  are  easily 
replaced,  whereas  bent  and  distorted  steel  sills  are  expensive 
to  straighten  or  renew.  Experience  with  steel  tender  frames, 
steel  trucks  and  steel  brake-beams  indicates  that  corrosion  is 
quite  rapid  unless  they  are  kept  painted.  The  damage  to 
underframing  of  wooden  cars  is  largely  due  to  concentration  of 
shocks  at  the  center  sills  or  draft  timbers,  and  I  believe  that 
the  serviceability  of  w^ooden  underframing  can  be  materially 
improved  if  the  jerks  and  blows  can  be  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  sills.  David  Van  Alstvxe, 

..:',  ■y:\:..^'^-y- ;■•,,.  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 

•.'V;/^-;  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines. 

"■';■,  Motive  Power  Department 

My  first  experience  with  the  all-metal  car  was  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Southern  Railroad  where  we  had  a  lot  of  iron  pipe  cars, 
leased  from  the  Southern  Car  Company,  anu  which,  under  the 
conditions  then  existing  on  that  railroad,  where  we  had  very 
small  grades  and  light  engines  (not  over  18-in.  cylinders),  the 
cars  gave  splendid  service  compared  with  the  wooden  cars, 
which  gave  us  a  great  deai  of  trouble  by  rotting,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  we  were  always  rebuilding  or  putting  in  two  or 
three  new  sills  with  the  ensuing  large  expense.  The.  first  thing 
we  noticed  was  that  the  iron  pipe  cars  were  very  seldom  in  the 
shop  for  repairs,  in  fact,  hardly  ever  there  unless  they  had  got 
into  a  wreck.  We  then  began  to  inquire  wh'^ther  they  were  not 
less  expensive  for  maintenance  and  repair  than  the  wooden 
cars,  and  tried  to  und  out  by  keeping  the  exact  cost  of  repair- 
ing these  cars  and  a  series  of  wooden  cars  of  alx)ut  the  same 
age,  and  found,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  wooden  cars  cost 
eight  times  as  much  to  keep  in  repair.  As  soon  as  we  were  sat- 
isfied on  this  point  we  started  to  design  ears  made  of  commer- 
cial shapes  and  which  could  be  more  easily  put  together  and 
easier  to  maintain  than  the  pipe  cars,  which  required  a  large 
number  of  (.pEcial  parts  for  repairs.  We  tried  to  mak*^  a  design 
as  simple  as  possible,  and,  in  fact,  the  body  of  the  car  was  noth- 
ing further  than  commercial  shapes  cut  to  length  and  fastened 
together,  and  the  usual  truss  rods  applied  underneath  the  car. 
These  cars  were  fully  described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club  about  ten  years  ago.  The  figures  given 
in  the  paper  showing  comparative  cost  of  repairs  between  the 
wooden  and  metal  cars  were,  I  think,  a  great  surprise  and.  I 
believe,  the  first  figures  made  public  giving  this  information. 
The  pipe  cars  referred  to  were  40,000  capacity,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  while  the  new  cars  designed  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Southern  were  60.000  lbs.  The  first  of  the  Norfolk  &  Southern 
cars  were  built  about  1892.  and  I  know  that  during  the  next  six 
or  seven  years,  while  I  was  with  the  road,  this  car  was  posi- 
tively as  good  as  n'-'v.  It  had  been  kept  painted,  was  well  able 
to  carry  its  load  and  had  not  got  Into  any  wreck,  so  that  every 
time  the  car  was  repainted  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to 
distinguish,  by  examination,  whether  the  metal  frame  was  a 
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new  or  old  one.  it  was  this  main  fact  which  encouraged  us  to 
build  some  more  steel  cars,  and  some  were  built  by  the  Balti- 
more Car  Works  about  1896,  all  of  which  gave  splendid  service,' 
and,  I  believe,  are  still  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  About  a 
year  ago,  however,  i  heard  that  the  first  car  built  had  just  been 
in  a  bad  wreck,  but  whether  it  was  totally  destroyed  or  not  1 
cannot  say. 

These  cars  were  designed  with  capacity  equal  to  the  largest 
cars  made  in  those  days  and  which  were,  ana  still  are,  enough 
for  the  trafiBc  which  exists  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
great  developments  in  design  and  capacity  made  by  R^r.  Schoen 
and  his  associates  in  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  were  not 
thought  of,  and  the  step  taken  by  them  was,  of  course,  a  most 
important  one  in  the  development  of  the  steel  car  question,  and 
was,  I  presume,  brought  about  by  the  opportunity  presented  in 
hauling  ore  to  the  furnaces. 

While  designing  the  cars  for  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  Rail- 
road I  learned  that  the  making  of  steel  cars  for  freight  service 
was  a  common  practice  in  Germany  and  some  of  the  other 
European  countries,  and  that  t-ey  were  so  successful  that  the 
officers  of  the  roads  would  not  think  of  returning  to  tae  use  of 
wood,  and  I  hold  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  all  railroad 
companies  should  use  steel  underframes  instead  of  wooden 
ones,  and  I  believe  that  while  the  first  cost  is  greater,  the 
yearly  cost  of  maintenance  and  renewals  would  be  very  much 
decreased  while  the  life  of  the  car  would  be  prolonged  to  an 
indefinite  period,  only  provided  that  the  metal  is  kept  con- 
stantly and   properly   covered   with   paint. 

G.    R.    JOUGHINS, 

Mechanical  Superintendent. 


Norfolk  &  Southern  Railroad  Company. 
Tne  six  flat  cars  designed  by  Mr.  Joughins,  and  built  under 
his  personal  supervision,  have  given  excellent  service  and  are 
still  doing  so.  Some  cars  of  similar  design  that  were  after- 
ward built  by  contract  have  not  been  so  satisfactory,  due  to 
lack  of  due  care  in  construction  and  the  use  of  light  material. 
Turned  bolts  were  used  by  Mr.  Joughins  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  cars,  and  great  care  taken  in  fitting  the  parts  to- 
gether properly,  ana  the  wisdom  of  so  doing  is  shown  by  their 
present  condition,  the  six  original  cars  being  now  in  practically 
perfect  condition  while  the  contract  cars  are  giving  more  or 
less  trouble.  The  cost  of  repairs  has  been  principally  for 
painting  and  decking.  The  cars  have  been  used  for  hauling 
pine  logs  almost  exclusively,  and  the  decking  being  of  pine 
I'i  in.  thick,  and  the  space  between  the  side  and  intermediate 
sill  unusually  wide,  have  necessitated  frequen*  renewal  or 
broken  decking.  I  think  the  decking  shoula  have  been  oak  3 
in.  thick.  The  averagf^  cost  of  the  six  cars  built  by  this  com- 
pany, for  the  five  years  ending  January  31,  1903,  has  been 
$9.25  per  car  per  year,  including  cost  of  journal  bearings, 
repairs  to  air  brakes  and  couplers,  decking,  painting,  etc.  The 
amount  expended  on  the  steel  car  proper  has  been  very  small 
Indeed.  John  Whitk.stone, 

Acting  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

Office  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
We  received  1,000  steel  hopper  cars  of  the  pressed  steel  type 
in  April,  1901.    These  have  cost  us  since  for  repairs  about 
110.60  per  car  annually,  distributed  as  follows: 

Details.  1901.  1902.  1903.  Total. 
Bodies       exclusive       Qt       body 

bolsters      ,  ..,\.  . . $129.66      $2,473.97  $100.74  $2,704.37 

Body  bolsters '.;..■,. 15.01         15.01 

Sills     74.39  22.82  97.21 

Draft      rigginc.      exclusive     of 

couplers     1.22         1.22 

Couplers    and    knuckles 202.83  837.04  588.74  1.628.61 

Hoppe^^^  and  attachments....  12.88  137.46  32.50  182.84 
Brake,      piping     and      atta(h- 

ments     2.«sr,n3  1.718.97  230.28  4.635.78 

Trucks,     exclusive    of    wheels. 

axles  and  truik  boUter* 1.235.96  520.82  247.75  2,004.53 

Wheels    and   axles...,......:,.        306.41  496.1 1  279.63  1,082.15 

Truck    bolsters     ..:.... . :  .  .  .        384.27  10.08         394.35 

Journal  bearings   and  keys...       180.37  284.40  16.33  481.10 

Hand  holds  and  steps 6.04  18.57         24.61 

This  includes  a  lot  of  painting.  Cars  properly  painted  at  the 
car  works  should  not  require  paint  of  any  kind  before  two 
vears  of  service.     Regardless  of  the  cost  of  suitable  wood  for 


car  construction,  the  steel  underframing  finds  favor  on  account 
of  the  additional  strength  given  per  pound  of  dead  weight, 
which  is  considerable.  We  are  so  confident  of  this  that  our 
orders  for  cars  this  season  embracing  steel  underframing 
amount  to  2,600.  We  feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  only 
steel  shapes  of  commercial  form  should  be  considered  for  this 
purpose.  The  figures  we  give  you  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
repairs  caused  by  accident,  such  as  collisions  or  derailments. 
These  cars  required  a  large  amount  of  rather  expensive  re- 
placements which  made  the  cost  of  maintenance  abnormally 
high,  in  addition  to  the  painting. 

These  cars  at  the  present  time  are  standing  up  nicely  on  their 
centers,  and  are  giving  no  trouble  on  account  of  cut  flanges. 
We  feel  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  employ  steel  for 
underframing  on  all  kinds  of  cars  in  place  of  wood.  Our  pref- 
erence is  largely  in  favor  of  structural  steel  for  frames,  and 
we  have  only  used  this  form  in  the  frames  now  building  for 
this  company.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  repairs 
can  be  made  at  much  less  expense  where  structural  steel  is 
employed  than  where  the  pressed  forms  are  used,  and  that 
there  will  be  much  less  trouble  in  securing  the  material  for 
repairs  than  where  special  forms  are  employed. 

W.  McIntosh, 
Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 
Office  of  buperintendent  Motive  Power. 
I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  copies  of  letters  from  Mr. 
Friese,  general  foreman,  car  department,  under  date  of  April 
1  and  November  11,  1902,  submitting  all  of  the  information 
whicn  he  has  been  aD,e  to  collect.  You  understand,  however, 
that  we  have  not  provided  any  facilities  for  the  repairs  of  these 
cars,  and  the  work  is  being  done  by  ordinary  car  repairers, 
with  the  same  tools  which  we  had  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
steel  framed  cars,  which  does  not  therefore  represent  what 
may  be  accomplished  if  special  tools  and  facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  doing  this  work.  It  is,  however,  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  represents  in  a  general  way  the  fact  that  these  cars 
may  be  maintained  with  the  same  class  of  labor  which  we 
employed  when  only  the  wooden  car  was  used.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  opinion  less  skilled  labor  is  required,  as  it  only  requires  one 
man  in  charge  to  ao  laying-out  work  and  the  straightening  of 
parts,  riveting,  etc.,  may  be  done  with  ordinary  laboring 
forces.  We  have  lately  recommended  the  erection  of  a  struc- 
tural shop  for  the  manufacture  and  repairs  of  this  class  of 
equipment  provided  with  punches,  shears,  furnaces,  clamps, 
traveling  cranes,  pneumatic  machinery,  etc.,  where  this  work 
can  be  prosecuted  to  better  advantage  than  at  the  present  time. 

W.  H.  Lewis, 
Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company. 
.Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  November  11.  1902. 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 

Up  to  April  1st  of  this  year  we  had  not  gone  into  keeping 
accurate  record  so  extensively  of  this  work  and  we  then  pre- 
dicted that  the  cost  of  repairs  on  these  cars  would  range  from 
$175  for  badly  wrecked  cars  down  to  $20  for  those  slightly  dam- 
aged. Since  that  time  we  have  kept  records  of  the  cost  of  this 
work  on  a  large  number  of  cars  and  find  the  above-mentioned 
figures  do  not  vary  greatly  from  the  ones  now  obtained,  in 
which  we  flnd  the  lowest  cost  to  be  $20.36  and  the  highest 
$183.48.  We  did  not  find  any  material  difference  in  repairing 
the  class  "HF"  and  class  "HG"  hoppers,  although  the  class 
"HP'  cars  do  not  have  steel  side  frames,  they  do  have  15-in. 
side  sills  and  bolsters  more  complicated  and  costing  for  repairs 
more  than  the  same  rarts  of  class  "HG"  hoppers.  We  have 
classified  the  repairs  as  follows: 

No.  1. — Repairs  will  include  the  entire  cutting  apart  of  the 
frame,  straightening  and  re-riveting  it,  with  complete  or 
nearly  complete  renewal  of  woodwork,  repainting  and  re-sten- 
cilllng. 

No.  2. — Repairs,  cutting  apart  entire  framework,  straighten- 
ing and  re-riveting  it,  with  partial  renewal  of  woodwork,  re- 
painting and  re-stencilling. 
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No.  3. — Repairs,  to  include  cutting  apart,  straightening  and 
re-riveting  one-half  (more  or  less)  of  the  framework,  with 
renewal  of  one-half  (more  or  less)  of  the  woodwork,  with 
painting  or  partial  repainting  of  car. 

No.  4. — Repairs  will  include  such  cars  on  which  the  bent  or 
damaged  part  of  the  frame  may  be  straightened  and  re-riveted 
without  removal.  With  renewal  of  rods,  rivets,  bolts  and 
woodwork  that  would  ordinarily  follow  slight  aamage,  with 
partial  repainting  and  stencilling. 

Cost  of  Work  Under  Above  Classification. 

No.  1. — Repairs,  average,  labor  $100.23,  material  |34.55, 
total  $134.78. 

No.  2.— Repairs,  labor,  $77.89,  materials  $30.46,  total  $108.35. 

No.  3.— Repairs,  labor  $36.48,  material  $11.02,  total  $47.50. 

No.  4. — Repairs,  average,  labor  $15.79,  material  $9.94,  totai 
$25.74. 

For  No.  1 — Repairs,  labor  74  per  cent.,  material  26  per  cent. 

For  No.  2 — Repairs,  labor  73  per  cent.,  material  27  per  cent. 


For  No.  3 — ^Repairs,  labor  76  per  cent.,  material  24  per  cent. 

For  No.  4 — ^Repairs,  labor  61  per  cent.,  material  39  per  cent. 

For  all  classes  of  repairs — Labor  82%,  material  18%. 

All  of  the  above  figures  for  labor  point  to  the  necessity  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  house  necessary  tools 
and  equipment  to  cheapen  cost  of  such  repairs.  With  the 
large  additions  now  being  made  to  our  steel  car  equipment 
the  present  facilities  are  totally  inadequate,  irrespective  of  the 
additional  expense  necessary  on  account  of  not  having  proper 
means  to  handle  this.  work.  N.  L.  Fbikse, 

' '    -  General  Foreman. 


The  Christenson  Engineering  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
state  that  increased  business  in  Christenson  air-brakes  and 
"Ceco"  electrical  machinery  requires  a  change  in  their  organ- 
ization which  will  place  their  business  in  the  hands  of  a 
newly  organized  concern — the  National  Electric  Company — 
with  purposes,  ownership  and  management  the  same  as  before. 


THE    APPLICATION    OF   INDIVIDUAL   MOTOR  DRIVES 
TO    OLD    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


McKees  Rocks  Shops. — Pittsbubgh  k  Lake  Ebie  Railroad. 


BY  B.  V.  WBIGHT,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 
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Upon  undertaking  the  drawing  up  of  designs  for  adapting  the 
individual  motor  drive  to  the  engine  lathes  it  was  decided  to 
use,  as  far  as  possible,  the  arrangement  of  gearing  described 
in  the  previous  article  of  this  series  (pages  165-168  of  the 
May,  1903,  issue).  Because  of  the  construction  of  the  head- 
stocks  of  some  of  the  lathes,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  modify  this  in  a  few  cases. 

On  an  old  type  of  25-in.  Putnam  lathe  it  was  found  necessary 
to  arrange  the  gearing  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  silent  chain 
sprocket,  B,  and  the  gear,  C,  are  keyed  to  an  extension  hub  on 
the  right-hand  clutch.  Gears  H  and  F  run  loose  on  the  main 
spindle,  the  drive  to  the  back  shaft  and  the  other  connections 
being  similar  in  principle  to  those  in  the  motor  drive  pre- 
viously illustrated  on  page  167. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  10  this  throws  the  motor  nearer  the  middle 
of  the  headstock  than  in  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4,  page 
166.    It  also  does  away  with  the  special  clutch  handle  bracket 
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no.     9. — ARRANGEMENT    Oil'    GEARING    FOUND    NECESSARY   ON   A 
25-IN.    PUTNAM   LAISX. 


shown  to  the  right  of  the  motor  bracket  in  Fig.  /  (page  167); 
in  this  case  the  bracket  which  supports  the  motor  carries  both 
the  clutch  handles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  42-in.  Niles  triple 
geared  engine  lathe  (Fig.  12),  which  required  very  little  chang- 
ing, only  one  run  of  gears  and  a  clutch  being  added.  In  this 
case  the  belt  cone  is  simply  removed  and  replaced,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  11,  by  a  sleeve,  which  carries,  in  addition  to  the  pinion 
1  and  the  regular  latch  plate,  a  new  gear,  3,  and  the  silent 
chain  sprocket,  10.  On  the  back  shaft  are  added  a  double 
clutch  aad  a  new  gear,  4.  Gears  1,  2,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  are  the 
original  ones,  while  gears  3  and  4  and  chain  spockets  9  and 
10  are  new.  Gear  2  (Fig.  ll>  in  place  of  being  keyed  to  the 
back  shaft,  runs  k>ose  upon  it,  and  the  jaw  clutch  mounted 
upon  it  simply  fits  over  the  hub  of  the  gear  and  is  keyed  to 
it,  as  indicated  in  the  detail  view  at  the  left  of  Fig.  12.  This 
special  sleeve  clutch  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  13. 

Upon  this  type  of  triple  geared  lathe  the  pinion,  indicated 
at  7,  on  the  end  of  the  back  shaft,  is  arranged  for  meshing 
with  an  inside  gear  at  the  rear  of  the  face  plate;  when  It  is 
thrown  over  into  mesh,  gear  5  is  carried  along  the  back  shaft 
with  it  and  out  of  mesh  with  gear  6. 

With  the  set  of  new  gears  which  have  been  added  we  will 
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have  five  runs  of  gearing,  or  five  different  speeds,  for  each 
motor  speed.    These  reductions  will  be  as  follows: 

16 
First:      (direct,  through  latch  plate); 
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The  various  runs  overlap  each  other,  in  some  cases,  but 
they  cover  the  desired  range  of  speed  very  nicely. 

The   lathe   spindle  speeds,    in   revolutions   per   nainute,   run 
thus: 
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On  this  lathe  the  higher  run  will  not  be  used  much  and 
full  power  will  not  be  required  at  these  speeds. 

In  applying  the  motor,  used  in  this  case,  the  original  main 
spindle  and  back  shaft  journal-bearing  caps  are  removed  and 
the  cast-iron  brackets  which  carry  the  angle-iron  support  for 
the  motor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  are  fitted  in  their  places.  The 
top  of  the  main  spindle  journal  brass  is  flat,  which  permits  the 
bracket  to  be  very  readily  fitted.  The  bracket  required  for 
this  support  is,  of  course,  of  a  special  design,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  detail  drawing  of  it  presented  in  nig.  14.  It  will  be 
noted  from  Fig.  12  that  these  two  special  brackets  take  care 
of  the  end  bracing  also,  inasmucn  as  they  are  merely  tied  to- 
gether at  the  top  by  angle  bars. 

In  closing  the  discussion  on  the  application  of  the  individual 
motor  drive  to  engine  lathes  which  were  originally  designed 
for  the  belt  drive,  it  might  be  said,  and  this  refers  particularly 
to  tue  smaller  size  lathes,  that  more  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome  in  drawing  up  the  designs  for  changing  them  than 
for  any  other  one  type  of  machine  tool. 

In  several  cases  the  design  of  the  headstock  was  such  that 
it  was  impossiole  to  put  a  large  enough  silent  chain  sprocket 
on  the  main  spindle,  and  the  maximum  spindle  speed,  and 
therefore  the  speed  range,  necessarily  had  to  be  greater  than 
was  actually  required.    This  was  not  so  serious  in  itself,  but 
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as  a  result  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  minimum  spindle  speed 
desired;  this  was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  greater  reduc- 
tion had  to  be  made  on  the  two  runs  of  gearing,  and  that  the 
sizes  of  the  main  and  back  shafts  were  such  Uia,t  we  had  to 
make  the  cross-section  of  the  metal  through  the  rim  of  the 
small  pinion,  where  it  was  keyed  to  the  shaft,  a  minimum  in 
order  to  get  the  number  of  teeth  small  enough  for  the  proper 
reduction. 

In  a  large  machine  shop  a  lathe  can,  in  many  cases,  be  as- 
signed to  a  particular  class  of  work  and,  if  necessary,  the  speed 
range  can  be  more  limited  than  if  it  was  to  be  used  in  general 
work.  In  one  case  it  was  found  that  the  proposed  range  of 
speed  could  not  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
the  lathe,  and  it  was  determined  to  assign  that  lathe  to  a  par- 
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FIG.   14. — DETAILS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  BRACKET  DESIGNED  FOR 
SUPI'ORTING  THE  MOTOR  ON  THE  42-IN.   NILES  LATHE. 

ticular  class  of  work,  the  limiting  diameters  of  which  were 
such  that  the  speed  limits  could  be  so  changed  that  we  could 
easily  arrange  for  the  application  of  the  motor. 

In  this  case  the  cone  will  simply  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  sleeve,  which  will  carry  a  silent  chain  sprocket  and  the 
pinion.  The  back  gear  ratio  will  be  properly  reduced.  The 
back  gear  will  be  thrown  in  and  out  fn  the  same  manner  as 
before.  This  is,  however,  the  only  case  out  of  the  eight  lathes 
to  be  equipped  in  which  such  a  radical  compromise  had  to  be 
made. 

The  limiting  sizes  of  work  to  be  handled  on  a  car  axle  lathe 


are  such  that  the  motor  itself  can  easily  take  care  of  the  range 
of  speed  required.      •■:•■.- 

The  size  of  work  would  range  from  3%  ins.  in  diameter,  or 
a  little  less,  for  worn  journals  for  40.000  lbs.  capacity  cars  to 
"i%  ins.,  or  a  little  more,  the  diameter  over  the  rough  collar  of 
the  axle  for  a  100,000-lb.  capacity  car. 

Now  a  cutting  speed  of  50  ft.  per  minute  over  this  range  of 


rta.,  li?.— -^JtacnJAL    ABRANGEMKAT    Ot     t.KABlNU    IN     THE    DRIVE 
OF   A  CAB-AXLE  LATHE. 

diameter  would  require  from  26  to  52  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  work,  or  a  spped  range  of  2  to  1.  (See  Fig.  3,  page  160, 
of  the  preceding  issue.)  The  material  to  be  cut  is  soft  steel  and 
the  constant  that  should  be  used  in  the  horse-power  formula? 
determining  the  power  required  to  take  the  cut  (sec  on  page 
125  of  the  April,  1903,  issue)  would  probably  be  about  0.6.    For 
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FIG.      16. — DIAGRAM     SHOW!N(.     01IAN«.E     IN      THE     DRIVINO 
(iKARlNi;    OF    THi;    CAR-AXI.K    LATHE    TO    ACCOM- 
-V    ■';  MOD  ATE    MOTOR    DRIVE. 

a  cut  5/16  in.  deep  taken  with  3  32  in.  feed  the  horse-power 

■■"'•■''     3       5 
equals  —  X  —  X  50  X  12  X  2  X  .6  =  21. 
32      16 
By  reference  to  the  diagram  in  Fig.  1  on  page  165  of  the  pre- 
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ABRANSEMBNT   OF   THE    MOTOR    SUPI-ORT    BRACKET   UPON     THE  CAR-AXT.E  T.ATHE. 
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ceding  issue,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  motor,  when  running  at 
half  speed,  is  exerting  76  per  cent,  of  its  rated  power.  If,  at 
76  per  cent,  of  full  power,  21  h.p.  is  to  be  exerted,  it  may 
readily  be  seen  that  the  full  power  should  be  about  27.5  h.p. 
Therefore  the  tool  will  require  about  a  25-h.p.  motor. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  arrangement  of  gearing  which  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  belt-driven  axle  lathe  which  we  are  now 
about  to  change  to  be  motor  driven.  The  cone  and  small 
pinion  are  one-piece  and  run  on  a  stud.  These  will  be  en- 
tirely removed  and  the  motor  will  be  connected  as  shown  in 
Fig.  16. 

ine  lathe  bed  is  so  constructed  that  the  motor  could  not 
very  well  be  placed  above  it  and  a  bracket  was  designed  to  fit 


to  the  back  of  the  lathe  and  carry  the  motor  as  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  The  bracket  which  carries  the  motor  is  designed  and 
fitted  with  bronze  bushings  to  carry  the  countershaft  which 
has  on  one  end  the  silent  chain  sprocket  and  on  the  other  end 
the  small  pinion.  The  bracket  is  so  near  the  end  of  the  lathe 
that  it  will  not  interfere  witn  the  crane  hoist  which  handles 
the  axles. 

(Note:— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wright  that  in  the  diagram 
presented  in  Fig.  1,  page  165  of  our  May,  1903,  issue,  the  nota- 
tion in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  should  read  "large"  and 
"small"  circles,  instead  of  "heavy"  and  "light."  Also  in  the 
engraving.  Fig.  7,  on  page  167,  handle  A  should  be  marked  B, 
and  vice  versa.    We  regret  these  errors. — Ed.) 


POWER  TEST  OF  GROUP  DRIVE  MOTORS. 


Records  of  Foweb  Required  for  the  Group  Drives  at  the 

Roanoke  Shops. 


NORFOLK  &  western  RAttWAY. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  following  records 
of  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  recently  made  at  the  Roanoke 
shops  to  determine  the  power  required  by  the  various  group 
drive  motors  for  machine  driving.  As  will  be  recalled,  th3 
Roanoke  shops  were  equipped  for  electric  driving  about  a 
year  ago,  the  two-wire,  220-volt  direct-current  distribution 
system  being  used  and  the  machines  being  driven  in  groups 
by  constant-speed  motors  to  the  exclusion  of  individual  driv- 
ing. An  account  of  this  installation  was  presented  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Seley  in  a  paper  before  the  1902  convention  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association.  (See  abstract  on  page  230  of  our 
July,  1902.  issue.) 

Graphical  records  are  presented  of  tests  made  upon  fifteen 
of  the  group-drive  mctors.  The  machines  connected  in  each 
group  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tool  list.  The  foUowiLg 
is  quoted  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Quinn,  electrician  at  the 
shops: 


"Herewith  are  attached  graphical  results  of  the  motor  tests 
made  at  the  Roanoke  shop.  These  data  are  from  consecutive 
readings  taken  during  a  five  hour  tesj:  and  show  the  per- 
formance of  the  motors  during  the  heaviest  load  that  we 
would  expect  to  occur  during  the  day.  Each  test  record  shows 
the  power  consumed  with  the  motor  running  light,  the  power 
consumed  with  the  motor  and  shafting  running  light,  and  the 
power  required  for  the  motor,  shafting  and  machines,  all  to- 
gether. 

"By  taking  the  readings  from  the  middle  of  tests,  we  were 
sure  that  the  motors  were  thoroughly  heated  and  the  internal 
losses  were  at  a  maximum,  and  results  show  what  could  be 
expected  in  every-day  practice,  and  not  results  from  short,  in- 
termittent tests  of  a  few  minutes  with  machines  operating  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  test  cO  be  made.  No  special  effort 
was  made  to  load  up  machines,  or  in  any  way  deviate  from  the 
every-day  practice  in  operation  of  the  machines  in  the  shop, 
as  the  results  desired  are  for  future  reference,  and  are  to  give 
a  broad  idea  of  what  might  be  expected  from  motors  of  differ- 
ent sizes  when  used  for  group  driving,  ana  also  to  determine 
to  what  extent,  and  for  what  length  of  time,  we  might  over- 
load a  motor  and  still  expect  it  to  continue  in  service. 

"Some  of  the  results  shown  are  very  remarkable,  especially 
that  of  the  test  of  group  No.  9.     I  believe  that  these  results, 


GROUP   tool   list. 

TESTS  OF  GEOUP  MOTORS  AT  ROANOKE  SHOPS. 


GROUP  NO.  3. 35-H.P.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 


MACHINE  SHOP. 

OROUP  NO.   1 20-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 


Maximum  power  required  =  20 
Minimum  power  required  =  12 
Average       power    required  =  16 

Macbines.  Size. 

Quartering    machine. . . .  No.   2    

Lathe    18  ins.  x  16  ft 

Emery    wheel    

Driving-wheel   lathe   ...80-in.  plate   

Milling  machine Keyways    in    axle 

Pipe  cutter    

Slotter    12-in.     stroke    

Slotter    16-in.    stroke    

Slotter     6-ln.   stroke    

Vertical   boring  mach.  .84    ins.    diameter 

Vertical    boring   mach.. 84    ins.    diameter 

Keyway  milling  mach.  .42    ins.    long 

Cylinder   planer    60   x   60    ins 

Lathe     14   ins 

Cylinder  borer    

Radial   drill   press    

Lathe    16  ins.  x  13  ft 

Lathe    14   ins.  x  12   ft.   6  ins. 

extension 

Lathe    8  ins.  x  7  ft 

Hydraulic   wheel   press 


HP. 
.6  HP. 

HP. 

Makers. 
N.  Y.   Steam  Eng.  Co. 
Schenck. 

Sellers. 

Newton. 

D.  Saunderson  &  Son. 

Niles. 

Niles. 

Newton. 

Niles. 

Niles. 

Bement  &  Son. 

Sellers. 

Bement  &  Son. 

Niles. 

Nile.s. 

Sellers. 


Harrington. 
Blair. 


GROUP    NO.    2. ^20-H.P.    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  18.9  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  10.  6  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =  14.4  H.P. 

Lathe    8  ins.  x  7  ft Blair. 

Lathe    8  ins.  x  7  ft Blair. 

Lathe    8  ins.  x  7  ft Blair. 

Lathe    8  ins.  x  7  ft Blair. 

Lathe    7   Ins.  x  7  ft Grant  &  Bogert. 

Frame    slotter    3   heads    

Lathe    8  Ins.  x  6  ft.,  brass.  . .  .Lodge  &  Davis. 

Lathe    10   ins.   x   10   ft 

Lathe 8  ins R.  K.  LeBlond. 

Drill    Press    50   ins Niles. 

Lathe    8    ins ' R.  K.  LeBlond. 

Lathe    Brass    Cooper,  Jones  &  Cabu. 

Planer    36  x  36 Sellers. 

Lathe    7    ins Grant  &  Bogert. 

Lathe    Brass    Cooper,  Jones  &  Cabu. 

Lathe    Erase    Springfield  Mch.  T.  Co. 

Lathe    Brass    Springfield  Mch.  T.  Co. 

Lathe    i  .Brass    Grant  &  Bogert. 

Planer    48  x  48   Sellers. 


Maximum    power    required  =  37. 
Minimum    power   required  =  12 
Average       power   required  =  17 


Lathe     Brass     

Lathe    8  ins.,  brass 

stud   lathe    

Emery    wheel    

Lathe     12  ins 

Stud   lathe   «;.    .  ,., 

Stud   lathe    ; .'  ;'. 

Lathe  turret    

Lathe    8  ins 

Planer     36  x   36   ins 

Lathe    10  ins 

Grinding    lathe    

Drill    press    

Drill    press     

Lathe     8  ins 

Flue    rattler 

Hydraulic  press    Small,  for  rod  brasses. 

Polishing    wheel    


HP. 
HP. 
HP. 

.Am.  Tool  Mach.  Co. 
.Manning,  M.  &  Moore. 
Niles 

.  Flather'  &  Co. 

Jones  &  Lamson. 

Smith  &  Courtney. 

Niles. 

.Lodge  &   Davis. 
.Sellers. 
.Flather  &  Co. 

Whitworth. 


.Manning,  M.  &  Moore. 


GROUP  NO.   4. 15-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  19.4  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  3.4  H.P. 
Average      power   required  =  10.2  H.P. 

Gang  drill    6-splndle    Bement  Miles. 

Rod  drill    Pond   Machine  Co. 

Rod  drill    Niles. 

Drill    press     


GROUP  NO.  5. 20-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  35 . 4  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  6.3  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =  14 . 7  H.P. 

Double-head  axle  lathe Niles. 

Double-bead   axle   lathe Niles. 

Double-head  axle  lathe , Niles. 

Double-head   axle  lathe Niles. 

Double-head  axle  lathe Niles. 

Emery    wheel     Niles. 

- 

GROUP  NO.    6. 20-H.P.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  28.9  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  4.7  H.P. 
Average      power   required  =  11.2  H.P. 

Wheel    grinder    

Wheel   borer    Car  Wheels   Niles. 

Wheel    borer    Car  Wheels    Niles. 

Wheel   borer    Car  Wheels    Niles. 

Wheel  borer   Car  Wheels   Bement  Miles. 

Hydraulic    press     Car  Wheels  Niles. 
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when  the  first  cost,  ccet  of  maintenance  and  weight  of  metal 
removed  per  dollar  invested  in  driving  machinery  is  consid- 

GKOUP  NO.   7. 30-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  27 . 7  H.P. 

Minimum    power    required  =    9.2   H.f. 

Average      power  required  =  19       H.P. ' 

Uor.   D.  B.  borer Bement  &  Son. 

Vert,   milling  machine.. 36    ins.    diameter Hilles  &  Jones. 

.Sliaper,    double-head    ..12-in.  stroke   Bement  &  Son. 

Vert.  D.  B.  borer Niles. 

f>laper    32  x  32  ins Niles. 

Ilor.     milling    machine Bement,   Miles  &  Co. 

.{   grindstones    

1    polishing    wheel...., 

1    emery  wheel. .» ...  v»  i"  ••■•  r.  •.<:;.  j.v.  •>  v.^.* 

Guide  grinder    ...,;...-;..';.  i  ...iV... ....  .    Kendall  &  Gentry. 

(TOOL  ROOM.) 

Lathe    8  ins Blair. 

Lathe    7   ins Grant  &  Bogert. 

Lathe    7   ins.,   hand  feed 

Shaper    8-in.    stroke     Bement  &  Son. 

I'niv.   milling  machine Brown  &  Sharpe. 

Single    milling    mach Pratt  &  Whitney. 

Planer    16  x  18  x  30  ins Pratt  &  Whitney. 

Hack    saw    Millers   Falls   Co. 

Drill    press    Harrington  &  Son. 

J    emery    wheels    (double)      

Twi.st    drill    grinder L.    S.    Heald  &   Son. 

(Owing  to  lack  of  space  the  remainder  of  this  tool  list  will 
appear  in  the  succeeding  issue. — Ed.) 


ered,  will  compare  favorably  with  other  methods  of  electrical 
driving.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  brought  about  by  having 
the  piecework  system  in  use  in  these  shops,  which  makes  the 
cost  of  turning  out  a  piece  of  work  a  fixed  quantity.  The 
variable  is  therefore  found  in  the  cost  of  driving  the  machine, 
and,  while  this  is  a  very  small  percentage  as  compared  with 
the  wages  of  the  machinists,  still  in  a  shop  of  this  size  I  be- 
lieve it  will  amount  to  quite  an  item,  especially  when  the 
interest  on  original  investment  is  taken  into  consideration. 

"The  majority  of  machines  in  this  shop  are  each  doing  a 
certain  class  of  work,  which  calls  for  very  few  speed  changes, 
and  by  having  the  piecework  system  in  use,  we  may  conclude 
that  each  machine  is  operated  at  its  most  economical  speed, 
and  that  individual  driving  would  thus  not  increase  the  out- 
put to  any  marked  extent. 

"With  the  attached  sheets  you  will  find  the  power  uBed  by 
the  motor  running  alone,  disconnected,  represented  by  the 
lowest  dotted  line,  and  that  for  the  motor  and  the  line 
shaft  only  (with  all  machines  idle)  represented  by  the  upper 
dotted  line.  From  these  two  lines  we  can  readily  see  what 
percentage   of   power    is   taken   up   by   shafting   and    belting, 
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and  approximately  that  which  goes  into  the  tools  driven.' 
"Test  No.  3  is  takrn  from  the  motor  that  drives  the  flue 
rattler,  and  the  peak  represents  the  load  with  the  rattler  on. 
The  smaller  machines  being  easily  driven  from  this  shaft, 
they  were  kept  belted  to  it,  and  the  installing  of  an  extra 
motor  to  drive  them  thus  avoided.  From  this  sheet  you  may 
also  see  approximately  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  ratt»e 
a  certain  set  of  flues. 

"Record  No.  5  shows  a  very  high  peak  in  the  middle  of  the 
curve,  which  is  the  reiult  of  four  lathes  starting  on  new  axles 
at  the  same  time.  You  may  notice  how  the  curve  dips  just 
before  it  starts  up  th'^  peak;  this  is  due  to  the  finishing  cuts 
and  polishing  of  tiie  axles.  I  might  add  that  this  curve  rep- 
resents the  most  severe  test  that  could  be  given  this  motor, 
and  would  probauly  not  occur  more  than  once  in  a  week,  as  it 
was  brought  about  by  changing  from  one  class  of  axles  to  an- 
other. From  the  general  appearance  of  the  curve  (neglecting 
the  peak)  we  might  infer  that  a  15-h.p.  motor  would  more 
nearly  fit  these  conditions;  but  I  have  tried  a  15-h.p.  motor 
and  it  would  not  give  the  desired  results.  Sparking  and  heat- 
ing of  the  commutator  was  too  frequent  to  permit  it  driving 
this  group  of  macnines. 

"The  2U-h.p.  motor  for  group  No.  6  was  put  in  because  tlie 
fourth  boring  mill  is  not  in  use  at  all  times  and  the  curve 
shown  represents  three  machines  with  the  wheel  presses,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  this  motor  has  carried  the  fourth  ma- 
chine without  any  trouble.  The  very  high  load  shown  by 
record  No.  9  is  due  to  the  walking  crane,  and  is  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature. 


"The  :i5-h.p.  motor  indicated  in  record  No.  11  is  a  second-hand 
machine,  already  owned  by  the  railway  company,  and  I  used  it 
at  this  point  on  account  of  the  limited  space  that  I  had,  and 
also  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  enclosed  type  of  motor,  which  was 
very  necessary  at  this  point,  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
machines,  and  the  shavings  flying  from  them. 

"The  15-h.p.  motor  indicated  in  record  No.  13  shows  the  effect 
of  external  heating,  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  bolt  furnaces 
and  the  piling  of  heated,  newly-made  bolts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  machine.  This  motor  is  operating  at  only  approx- 
imately two-thirds  load,  but  a  10-h.p.  machine  would  not  give 
satisfactory  results  if  put  in  its  place,  owing  to  this  excessive 
heating.  I  have  omitted  record  No.  16,  >  s  the  results  from  the 
test  on  this  group  was  of  very  little  practical  use,  the  group  of 
machines  being  very  small  and  the  work  of  a  varying  nature. 

"I  might  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these  motors  have  all  been 
loaded  so  that  the  best  results  with  regard-  to  good  running 
and  maximum  load  might  be  obtained — neither  being  sacri- 
ficed for  the  other.  The  motors  have  been  running  for  six 
months  with  the  loads  herewith  shown,  and  nothing  has  de- 
veloped that  would  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  any 
of  the  groups.  This  does  not  include  the  installing  of  new 
machines,  which,  in  the  future,  may  make  it  necessary  to  make 
auditions  or  change''^  in  some  of  the  groups  where  this  wouiu 
occur." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Pilcher,  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  for  these  records,  the  tests  having 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Quinn,  electrician  of  the  Roanoke 
shops. 


THE    PROPORTIONS    OF    MODERN   LOCOMOTIVES. 
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The  accompanying  tables  show  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  main  proportions  of  over  two  hundred  modern 
locomotives  of  all  classes.  This  analysis  was  carried  out  with 
the  idea  of  studying  the  proportions  given  to  modern  loco- 
motives by  their  designers.  By  collecting  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples  and  properly  grouping  and  averaging  them  fig- 
ures have  been  obtained  which  give  definite  information  re- 
garding current  American  practice.  The  figures  on  which  the 
present  tables  are  based  cover  practically  all  of  the  important 
locomotive  designs  which  have  been  described  in  the  technical 
papers  in  the  last  three  years.  In  nearly  every  class  of  engine 
examined  the  examples  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  aver- 
age results  not  largely  influenced  by  any  special  design.  The 
examination  covers  those  principal  ratios,  or  factors  of  de- 
sign, which  enable  proper  comparisons  to  be  made  between 
the  fundamental  proportions  of  the  various  engines,  viz.: 

Factor  of  Adhesion. — Measuring  the  proportion  of  weight  on 
flriving  wheels  to  maximum  cylinder  tractive  effort. 

Factor  of  Steaming  Capac-ity. — Measuring  the  proportion  of 
cylinder  power  to  boiler  power. 

Factor  of  Efficiency  of  Design. — Measuring  the  proportion 
of  total  weight  to  heating  surface  obtained. 

Tohlr  1  shows  the  aA'erage  values  of  those  factors  as  deter- 
mined for  the  locomotives  of  each  type  and  class.  The  engines 
in  many  of  the  classes  have  been  subdivided  into  groups,  ac- 
cording to  their  weight,  and  the  average  factors  determined 
for  each  group,  so  as  to  show  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the 
engines  on  the  value  of  the  factors.  The  results  of  this  show 
several  points  in  favor  of  the  heavy  engines. 

In  column  1,  of  table  1,  Is  given  the  type  of  the  locomotive 
and  in  column  2  is  given  the  class.  By  "type"  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  wheel  arrangement,  as  Atlantic-typp,  American-type. 
etc..  and  by  "class"  is  to  be  understood  the  style  of  cylinders, 
whether  single  expansion,  or  two,  or  four-cylinder  compound. 
The  tandem  and  Vauclain  compounds  have  not  been  separated, 
as  the  difference  between  these  does  not  affect  any  funda- 
mental principal  of  design.  In  column  3  are  given  the  limits 
of  weight  between  which  the  locomotives  in  each  group  are 
contained.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  each  group  a  range  of 
10.000  lbs.,  but  the  grouping  Is  of  course  dependent  on  the 


number  and  weight  of  the  locomotives  in  each  class,  and  in 
several  cases  the  number  of  engines  in  the  class  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  justify  a  subdivision.  Column  4  gives  the  number 
of  locomotives  in  each  group.  In  addition  to  taking  the  aver- 
age of  the  factors  for  each  group,  averages  have  been  struck 
for  each  class  as  a  whole,  and  these  figures  are  given  in  heavy 
type  below  the  figures  for  the  groups.  The  last  four  columns 
contain  the  factors  forming  the  chief  object  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 
•    Column  5,  Weight  on  drivers  ■—  tractive  effort. 

Column  6,  Tractive  effort  -^  heating  surface. 

Column  7,  Tractive  effort  X  driving  wheel  diameter  -^  heat- 
ing surface. 

Column  8,  Total  weight  -=-  heating  surface. 

For  reference  and  comparison  the  average  values  of  the 
factors  have  been  collected  into  separate  tables  for  each  factor. 

Factor  of  Adhesion.  Table  2. — In  this  table  the  average 
fai  tors  from  column  5,  table  1,  are  collected  according  to  type 
and  class.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  single  expansion  factors 
are  arranged  in  ascending  order  of  value.  The  way  in  which 
the  types  arrange  themselves  is  interesting.  The  standard 
types  take  the  following  order: 

Consolidation,  4.03;  American,  4.17;  Atlantic,  4.33;  Mogul. 
4.50;  Ten-wheeler,  4.66. 

The  majority  of  these  are  lower  than  are  recommended  by 
tiie  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
Consolidation  and  American-type  engines  are  designed  to  util- 
ize their  full  adhesion  when  running  with  less  than  full  stroke 
cut-off.  The  position  of  the  Moguls  appears  to  need  some  ex- 
planation, as  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  practically  the  same  factor  as  the  Consolidations.  An 
explanation  of  the  value  of  the  factor  for  the  Ten-wheelers  is 
obtained  by  considering  them  as  American-type  engines  with 
an  additional  pair  of  driving  wheels.  The  limit  of  weight 
with  two  pairs  of  drivers  having  been  reached,  a  further  in- 
crease In  weight  requires  a  third  pair  of  drivers,  and,  in 
adding  these,  more  weight  is  added  than  is  required  for  the 
increase  In  tractive  power.  In  other  words,  in  changing  from 
the  American  to  the  Ten-wheeled  type,  structural  considera- 
tions render  it  necessary  to  make  the  increase  in  weight  on 
driving  wheels  proportionately  greater  than  the  increase  in 
cylinder  tractive  effort.  A  similar  consideration  of  the 
Prairie-type  as  an  enlarged  Atlantic-type  explains  the  high 
factor  of  adhesion  of  the  Pralrie-type. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  four-cylinder  compounds  show 
approximately  10  per  cent,  higher  factors  than  the  single  ex- 
pansion engines  of  the  same  class.  This  is  of  course  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  compounds  are  designed  to  work  with  a 
longer  cut-off,  and  on  starting  they  can,  by  admitting  live 
steam  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  develop  for  a  short  time 
a  greater  tractive  effort  than  that  counted  on  in  the  tables. 
In  calculating  the  tractive  effort  for  the  tables  the  mean 
effective  pressure  has  been  taken  at  85  per  cent,  of  the  boiler 
pressure  for  the  single  expansion  engines.  For  the  four-cyl- 
inder compounds  the  high  pressure  mean  effective  is  taken  as 
two-thirds  and  the  low  pressure  as  one-quarter  of  the  boiler 
pressure.  For  the  two-cylinder  compounds  the  work  is  as- 
sumed to  t>e  equally  divided  in  the  two  cylinders,  the  mean 
effective  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being  taken  as  two- 
thirds  the  boiler  pressure. 

Factor  of  Steaming  Capacity.  Table  3. — This  table  con- 
tains the  average  values  from  column  7  of  table  1.  The  val- 
ue of  the  ratio  given  in  column  6  (tractive  effort  to  heating  sur- 
face) is  obviously,  for  any  given  locomotive,  a  measure  of  the 
proportion  of  the  cylinder  power  to  the  boiler  power,  but 
as  the  tractive  effort  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  driving- 
wheel  diameter,  the  ratio  is  dependent  on  the  driving- 
wheel  diameter  and  is  therefore  not  generally  suitable  for 
comparing  the  steaming  capacities  of  locomotives.  By  multi- 
plying by  the  driving  wheel  diameter  one  obtains  the  factor 
given  in  column  7,  table  1,  which  is  free  from  this  objection 
and  which  can  be  shown  by  theoretical  considerations  to  be  a 
proper  measure  of  the  steaming  capacity  of  any  locomotive. 
(See  American  Engineer,  October,  1902,  and  February,  1903.) 
It  is  found,  theoretically,  that  for  high  speed  service  the 
steaming  capacity  factor  should  have  a  low  value  and  that  a 
high  value  factor  indicates  that  the  engine  is  suitable  for 
slow  speed  service.    This  is  well  confirmed  by  the  figures  ob- 

TABUI  1.   ATEBAGB  VALUES  OF  FACTORS  OF  COMPARISON. 
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tained  from  actual  practice  and  given  in  table  3.  This  table 
gives  a  practical  value  to  the  steaming  capacity  factor,  for  it 
puts  one  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  say  at  once  for  any 
engine  how  the  relation  between  heating  surface  and  cylinders 
stands  in  regard  to  current  practice. 

Factor  of  Efficiency  of  Design. — The  collected  results  from 
column  8,  of  table  1,  aro  shown  in  table  4.  The  average  weight 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  is  given  for  each  class  and 
then  the  figures  for  all  the  classes  of  each  type  are  averaged 
together.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  high  speed  types  are  the 
lightest  per  unit  of  heating  surface  and  that  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  weight  towards  the  slower  freight  engines.  This 
factor  shows  the  economy  or  otherwise  with  which  the  de- 
signer has  arranged  his  material  and  deserves  considerable 
attention.  Any  unnecessary  weight  has  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
first  instance  and  has  ever  afterwards  to  be  hauled  about  as 
dead  weight,  and  it  is  therefore  obviously  desirable  to  keep  the 
total  weight  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  strength  and  satis- 
factory design.  The  average  figures  do  not  show  any  marked 
variations,  but  the  individual  figures  from  which  the  tables 
are  compiled  show  a  wide  range  of  weights  per  unit  of  heating 
surface,  going  from  49.4  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face up  to  over  80  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

TABLE    2.       FACTOR    OF    ADHESION. 
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"Resorts  an  i  Tours,  1903,"  is  the  title  of  the  valuable  little 
brochure  published  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  passenger 
department,  Boston.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  resorts  and 
hotels  reached  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  its  connec- 
tions, giving  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  hotel 
rates  and  accommodations,  the  round  trip  summer  excursion 
rates  from  Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
book  Is  free  and  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  address. 
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Under  this  heading  Mr.  D.  Van  Alstyne  presented  in  our 
June  number  of  last  year  a  strong  argument  for  more  space  for 
circulation  in  locomotive  boilers.  In  this  Issue  Mr.  John 
Player,  of  the  Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  adds  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  tendency  to  sacri- 
fice in  the  amount  of  heating  surface  which  may  be  shown  on 
paper  in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  real  heating 
surface,  and  this  comes  from  a  man  whose  opinion  carries 
the  weight  of  wide  experience  and  who  is  known  as  a  de- 
signer of  successful  locomotives.  In  this  issue  is  illustrated 
the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  having  a  5-in.  mud  ring  and  an  ac- 
count of  tests  appears  which  seems  to  conclusively  prove  that 
a  layer  of  steam  %  in.  thick  does  lie  against  the  sheets  of  fire- 
boxes when  working  hard.  Mr.  Player  also  makes  an  im- 
portant suggestion  with  reference  to  the  delivery  of  water 
from  injectors.  Two  large  injectors  delivering  in  the  line  of 
circulation  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and  toward  the  throat 
could  not  fail  to  help  out  the  firebox  sheets  and  tubes,  and  we 
believe  the  delivery  should  be  at  the  throat  itself.  The  reader 
is  advised  to  give  most  careful  consideration  to  the  words  of 
Mr.  Player. 


CARNEGIE'S    GIFT    TO    ENGINEERS. 


A  gift  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  national  engineering  so- 
cieties for  a  building  in  which  to  provide  a  center  for  engi- 
neers is  the  latest  beneficence  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  has 
been  reported  that  a  union  of  the  societies  was  contemplatel, 
but  this  is  not  true  and  it  is  not  desirable.  Great  good  may 
be  accomplished  by  bringing  together  the  various  organiza- 
tions representing  mechanical,  civil,  electrical,  mining  and 
marine  engineering  in  one  well-appointed  building  wherein 
they  may  co-operate,  meet  and  perhaps  concentrate  their 
independent  libraries,  thus  forming  a  rendezvous  for  many 
professional  men  who  are  engaged  upon  various  kinds  of 
special  work  with  much  of  common  interest.  The  importance 
of  this  association  of  the  societies,  from  a  social  standpoint,  is 
very  great,  and  the  possibilities  of  advantage  to  all  from  this 
sensible  concentration  are  so  obvious  as  to  lead  to  the  hope 
that  nothing  will  prevent  a  complete  and  broadminded  accept- 
ance of  this  extraordinary  opportunity  to  accomplish  that 
which  has  long  been  desired  but  has  seemed  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  most  distinguished  patron  of  engineering  could 
not  have  done  anything  wiser  or  more  far-reaching  In  the 
interests  of  this  profession. 


STEEL    FRAME   BOX   CARS. 


Of  all  types  of  cars  to  which  steel  framing^has  been  applied 
the  box  car  presents  the  most  difficult  problem  and  one  which 
has  generally  been  met  with  a  compromise  rather  than  a  defi- 
nite, clean-cut  solution.  The  design  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Seley  which 
is  described  by  him  in  this  issue  meets  the  problem  fairly  and 
is  therefore  worthy  of  most  careful  attention.  This  is  not  a 
steel  underframe  surmounted  by  a  box  structure  having  its 
own  skeleton  of  steel  and  merely  fastened  to  the  underframe. 
It  is  a  complete  steel  structure  wherein  the  side  frames  of  the 
box  form  an  important  element  in  the  structure  and  do  their 
part  in  carrying  the  load.  This  is  a  steel-frame  box  car  in 
fact  as  well  as  name.  This  design  is  based  upon  successful 
cars  of  similar  construction  which  are  now  running  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  the  designer,  the 
new  plan  is  an  improvement  upon  the  older  one.  It  may  be 
remarked,  Incidentally,  that  Mr.  Seley  seems  to  have  met 
the  car- roof  problem  by  preventing  the  weaving,  or  racking, 
of  the  upper  structure.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
careful  examination  of  Mr.  Seley's  drawings  will  lead  many  to 
change  their  minds  entirely  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
steel-frame  cars  of  this  type. 
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A     TABULAR     COMPARISON     OF     NOTA  .LE 


ARRANGED    WITH      ~SPEC 
pass;    ger  l 


Type — Drivers     , 

Type — Name 

Name    of    railroad.  ,..'.* . 
Number  of  road   or  class. 

Builder 

Simplf^  or  porapound 


Whi'ii    built    

WeiRiit.    engine  total,    lbs 

WeiK'.it.    on    drivers,    lbs 

Weight,   oil    leading  trurk.    lbs. 
Weight,  on  trailing  truck,  lbs. 


Weight  of  tender  (loaded),  lbs... 
Wheel  ba.se,  driving,  ft.  and  ins.  . 
Wheel  base,  total,  engine,  ft.  &  ins. 
Wheel    base,    total    engine   and       / 

tender,    ft.    and    ins \ 

Driving   wheels,   diameter,   Ins.... 

Cylinders,    diameter.    Ins 

Cylinders,    stroke,    ins 

Heating  surface,  flrebox.  sq.  ft... 
Heating  surface,  arch  tubes,  sq.  ft. 
{{eating   surface,    tubes,   sq.    ft.  .  .  . 

Heating  surface,   total,   sq.   ft 

Firebox,    length,    ins 

Firebox,    width,    ins 

Grate  area,  sq.  ft 

Boiler,  smallest  diameter  of,  ins.  . 
Boiler,    height    of    center    above  / 

rail.   ft.   and  ins \ 

Tube.-!,   number  &  diameter  in  Ins. 

Tubes,   length,   ft.   and   ins 

steam  pressure,  lbs.,  per  sq.  In.  .  . 

Type    of   boiler / 

Fuel     


4-6-0 

10-wheel 

Plant 

System 

119 
Baldwin 
4-i;yl.    bal 
Compound 

1902 
155.000 
114.000 

41,000 


,{ 


.Reference   in  American  Englnee 
and    Railroad   Journal / 


14-1 
28-4 

56-0 

73 

15  &  25 

2U 

128 

2,665 
2,793 
131 
59  V. 
27.25 
67 


341-2 

15-0 

200 

Vander- 

bilt 

Soft    coal 
Mar..    1902 
P.    72 


4-4-2 

Atlantic 

C.  &  N.  W. 
D 

Schenectady 

Simple 
1900 

l.'^S.OtMl 
91.000 
33.000 
34,000 

(empty) 
43.200 
7-0 
26-9 

54-8% 
80 
20 
26 
170.7 
28.27 
2,816.91 
3.015.88 
102% 

65  V4 
46.27 

68% 

9-1% 
338-2 
16-0 
200 

Straight 

Soft    coal 

Aug..   1900 

P.    237 


4-4-0 
Cbautau- 
qua 

Atlantic 
.,  R.  I.  &  P 
1301 
Brooks 

Simple 
1901 
162,000 
87,000 
38.000 
37,000 

110.000 
7-0 
28-8 

53-7 

7  8 'A 
20 1/4 
26 
189.00 


2,617.00 
2.80G.00 

108 

74 

64 

66 

9-7  V* 
322-2 

15-7% 
210 

Wagon  top 

Soft  coal 
Apr..  1901 
P.    101 


4-4-2 

Atlantic 

C.  R.  R.  of 

N.J. 


Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Compound 
1899 

163,510 
87,865 
41,295 
34,350 

100,900 
7-3 
26-7 

53-2 

84  y* 

14'&24 

26 
136 

43 

2.478 

2.657 

114 

96 

76 

64 

9-0% 

318-2 

15-0 

200 

Wootten 

Fine  Ant. 


4-6-0 

10-wheel 

L.S.  &  MS 

I-l 

Brooks 

Simple 

1899 
171,800 
133,000 

38,800 


112,000 
16-6 
27-4 

55-2  lA 
80 
20 
28 
223 

*"2!g94 
2,917 

121 

41 
36.6 

66 

9-2 
345-2 

15-014 

210 

Extended 

Wagon-top 

Bitum.  coal 

Nov.,  1899 

P.    343 


4-4-2 
Chautau- 
qua 
Atlantic 
B.  R.  &  P. 
162 
American 

Simple 
1902 
173,000 
99,000 
40.000 
34,000 

120.000 
8-0 
20-2 


72 

20>/i 
26 
202.3 

2.805.6 
3,007.9 

108 

74 

54.4 

70% 

9-7% 
336-2 

16-0  V4 
220 

Straight 

Bitum.  coal 
Jan..  1902 
P.    29 


4-6-2 

Pacific 

Mo.   Pac. 

1118 
-American 

Simple 

1902 
170,000 
118,000 

35.500 

31,500 

117,000 
12-4 
30-5 


55-1% 

57-3% 

69 

80 

20 

20% 

26 

28 

153 

169.3 

22 

20.7 

2,778.5 

3,172.0 

2,953.5 

3,362.0 

78 

84% 
83^ 

79»4 

42.4 

48.6 

64 

66.0 

9-6 

9-2 

256-2% 
18-6% 

285-2% 

19-0 

200 

200 

Rad.  W.  T. 

Bitum.  coal 

Aug.,  1902 

P.    236 


2-6-2 

Prairie 

L.S.  &  M.S. 
J 
Brooks 

Simple 

1901 

174,500 

130.000 

21,500 

23,000 

124.500 

14-0 
31-10 


Wagon  top 

Bitum.  coal 
Mar..  1901 
P.    69 


4-4-2 

Atlantic 

N.  Y.   C.  Ai 

H.   R. 

1-2.980 

Scli'n'fdy 

Simple 
1901 
176.000 
94,800 
42,600 
38.600 

112.000 
7-0 
27-3 

53-0 

79 

21 

26 

180 

27.1 
3,298.1 
3,505.2 

96 IX 

75% 
50.3 

72 

9-3 

396-2 

16-0 

200 

Wide  box 

Bitum.  coal 
Feb.,  1901 
P.    35 


4-4-2 


■■■I:- 


Atlantic  I 

Pa.  Lines 

E2A 
American 

Simple 

1903       ! 
176,600     ' 
109.000 
36,600 
31,000 

143,800 

7-5 
30-9% 

60-2% 

80 
20% 

26 
165.7 


2.474 

2,639 

111 

72 

55.5 

67 

9-1 
315-2 
15-1 

205 

Belpaire 

bitum. 

Coal 

April,  190? 

P.  131 


A^:2 

UlMtlr 

.^  R.  R. 

E2 
IIR.  Ct 

Simple 
■  1901 
176,fit,") 

36.«5i> 
30.917 

90.000 

7-5 
30-9  Va 

.0-113-1 

80 

20Vi 

26 

166 


2,474 

2.640 
111 
72 

55.5 


9-3  5-1' 
3ir>-2 

15-U 

205 
StraiKbi 

Hit.  and 

Aut. 

.lune.iw: 

P.  188 


FRKIGHTK 


Type — Drivers     

Type — Name 

Name    of    railroad \ 

Number  of  road  or  class 

Builder. 

Simple  or  compound | 

When   built 

Weight,    engine   total,    lbs 

WeigHt.   on    drivers,    lbs 

Weight,  on  leading  truck,  lbs.  .  .  . 
Weight,  on  trailing  truck,  lbs.... 

Weight  of  tender  (loaded),  lbs... 
Wheel  base,  driving,  ft.  and  ins.  . 
Wheel  base,  total,  engine,  ft.  &  ins. 
Wheel   base,    total   engine   and        / 

tender,    ft.    and    ins \ 

Driving  wheels,   diameter,   ins.  .  .  . 

Cylinders,    diameter,    ins 

Cylinders,    stroke,    ins 

Heating  surface,  flrebox.  sq.  ft.  .  . 
Heating  surface,  arch  tubes,  sq.  ft. 
Heating  surface,   tubes,   .sq.   ft.  .  .  . 

Heating  surface,  total,  sq.  ft 

Firebox,    length,    ins... 

Firebox,    width,    ins 

Grate  area.  sq.  ft 

Boiler,  smallest  diameter  of,  ins 
Boiler,    height    of    center    above  / 

rail,   ft.   and   ins \ 

Tubes,  number  &  diameter  in  ins. 

Tubes,    length,   ft.    and  ins 

Steam  pressure,  lbs.,  per  sq.  in.  .  . 

Type    o£    boiler 

Fuel     • 

Reference  in  American  Engineer  / 
and    Railroad   Journal I 


2-8-0 
Conol 
L.    S.    & 

M.    S. 

B-1 

Brooks 

Simple 

1900 

174.000 

154,000 

20,000 


124,500 
17-4 
25-6 

55-4% 

62 

21 

30 

199 

22.3 

2,653.0 

2,874.3 

120  % 

40% 

33.5 

68% 

9-4% 

340-2 

15-0% 

200 

Wagon  top 
Bitum. 
Coal 
Feb..  1900 
P.  37 


4-8-0 

Mastodon 

So.  Pac. 

2026 

Schenectady 

2-cylinder 

Compound 

1898 

192.000 

1.55.000 

37,000 


empty 
39,650 
15-6 
26-5 

53-6  % 

55 

23  &  35 

32 

206.5 

2.8i9!.3 

3,025.8 

120 

42 

35 

72 


332-2% 

14-6 

200 

Extended 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.  coal 

Jan.,  1899 

P.  26 


2-8-0 
Consol. 
N.  Y.  C. 

G-2 

Schenectady 

2-cylinder 

Compound 

1901 

192,000 

166.000 

26.000 


108.500 
19-0 
25-11 

53-10 

c;'. 

23  A  35 

34 

155.4 

27.1 

3.298.08 

3.480.6 

96 

75% 

50.32 

70% 

9-7 

396-2 
16-0 
210 

W  ido  box 

Bitum.  coal 

March,  1901 

P.  S3 


2-8-0 
Consol. 
P.  R.  R. 

H-O-A 
P   R.  R. 

Simple 

1899 

193,500 

173,900 

20,500 


134,700 

16-6% 

24-9 

58-1  % 

50 

22 

28 

166.5 


2,675.9 
2,842.4 

107 

66 

40.1 

69.5 

9-2 

373-2 

13-8% 

205 

Belpaire 
Bitum. 

Coal 
June,  1899 
P.  177 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

Nor.  Pac. 

Y-2 

American 

Tandem 

Compound 

1901 

198.000 

175,000 

23,000 


empty 
47.000 
,17-0 
26  2 

53-10% 

6S 
15  &  28 

34 
155.64 

26.43 

3,231.9 

3.414.0 

100  1-16 

75% 

52.3 

66.5 

9-5 

388-2 
lf-0 
210 

Wide  box 

bitum. 

Coal 

Sept.,  1901 

P.    271 


2-8-0 
Consol. 
N.  Y.  C. 

2399 

American 

Tandem 

Compound 

1902 

200,000 

172,500 

27,500 


108.000 
17-0 
26-3 

54-3 

63 

15  &  28 

34 

155.4 

27.09 

3,298.08 

3,480.57 

96 

75 

50.32 

70% 

9-7 

396-2 
16-0 
210 

Straight 

Bitum. 

Coal 

April,  1903 

P.  127 


2-8-0 

Con.'-ol. 

3..  R.  L  &  P. 

1603 
American 

Simple 

1903 

200,500 

180.000 

20,500 


144, .500 
17-0 
26-0 

57-6 
63 
22 
30 

177 

'3.087 
.3,264 

108 

68 

50 

72 

9-9 

3S3-2 
15-6 
200 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.  coal 

March  190J 

P.  107 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

A.,T.&S.F 

836 

American 

Tandem 

Compound 

1902 

201,000 

176,000 

25,000 


empty 
46.400 
15-4 
24-1 


57 
1S&28 
32      * 
178 

'2,787" 
2.965 
101 V, 
71*4 

50 

68 


355-2 
15-0 
210 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.  coal 
June.  1902 
P.    179 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

LC. 

639 

Rogers 

Simple 

1899 

203,000 

184.800 

18,200 


147.600 
16-3 
24-5 

56-10% 
57 
23 
30 
221 

'2,982 
3.203 

132 

42 
38.5 

79% 
9-2 

417-2 
13-8 
210 

Belpaire 

Bitum. 

Coal 

Jan..  1900 

P.  13 


4-8-0 

Mastodon 

D.,  L.  &  W. 

808 
Brooks. 

Simple 

1899 
205,000 
166.000 

39,000 


106.600 
15-0 
25-9 

50-4% 

54 

21 

32 

218 

'2.956 
3,168 

123 

97 

82.4 
83% 
9-2% 

410-2 

13-101/4 

200 

Wide  box 

Ant.  coal 

Nov.,  1899 

P.  365 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

Iturlinetoi 

580 
A  mftTicsm 

Simple 

1903 
-1.7,900 
181.000 

26,900 


1 20,400 
l.VS 
24-1 

.-.5-2% 

5V 

22 

28  , 

195.'^ 

2671 

•  C05.8 

•  H27.57 . 

108     , 

7214  ; 
-.4.21  ' 

.  ;2-2 
'xr,-*> 
-.10   : 


St: 


•hi 


itt 


iltum 

Feb.   ^-i*** 
P.  19 


f>40TE— These  figures  have  been  verified  by  the  railroad  officials  in  charge. 


EXAMPLES     OF     RECENT     LOCOMOTIVES. 


r  TC   TOTAL   WEIGHTS. 

iCOM^^riVKS. 


•;  i'^i 

4-4-2 

2-8-0 

4-4-0 

4-4-2 

2-6-2 

4-6-2 

4-4-2 

Chautauq'a 

4-6-0 

4-6-2 

2-6-2 

2-6-2 

i,>  _•  •     • 
Special 

4-6-2 

Jkti^ntic 

Atlantic 
C,  M.  & 

Consol. 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Suburban 
C.  R.  R.  of 

Pacific 

Atlantic 
C.  R.  R.  of 

10-wheel 

Pacific 

Prairie 

Prairie 

Suburban 

Pacific 

I.  e. 

St.  P. 

Col.  Mid. 

C,  B.  &Q. 

A.,T.&S.F. 

of  N.  J. 

C.  &0. 

of  N.  J. 

L.  V. 

Nor.  Pac. 

I.e. 

A.,T.&S.F. 

N.  y.  c. 

C.ft  A. 

1001 

A-2 

201 

1586 

200 

147 

590 

10D-17W 

284 

1000 

P-14-A 

1410 

601 

Romrs 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Baldwin 
Balanced 

Baldwin 

American 

American 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

American 

Rogers 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

.American 

Baldwin 

Simple 

Compound 

Compound 

Compound 

Compound 

Simple 

Simple 

Simple 

Compound 

Simple 

Simple 

Compound 

Simple 

Simple 

19')-* 

1901 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1902 

1903 

178. '^OO 

181,535 

181,700 

183,080 

187,000 

189,900 

190,000 

191,000  " 

194,758 

202.000 

210,800 

210,800 

216.000 

219.000 

95.710 

100,335 

158.500 

95,880 

90,000 

129,000 

131,000 

99,400 

141.348 

134,000 

140,200 

143.600 

128.000 

141,700 

3J>.2'J0 

45,100 

23,200 

47,000 

52,000 

21,900 

32,000 

48.000 

53,410 

39.000 

21,200 

29,700 

36,300 

43,000 

36,100 

40,200 

45,000 

39,000 

26,000 

43.600 

29.000 

40.400 

37,500 

41,500 

147,G00 

120,000 

126,900 

•    ■•••■ 

140,000 

Side  tank 

123,400 

124,000 

96,500 

123.400 

147.600 

112.600 

155,000 

7-.'? 

7-3 

15-9 

7-3 

6-4 

14-0 

12-8 

7-8 

13-0 

12-0 

13-6 

13-8 

15-0 

13-9 

27  9 

27-11% 

24-4 

27-8 

15-0 

31-8 

32-8 

29-10 

25-3% 

33-0 

30-9 

32-2 

35-9 

32-8 

59-fiVi 

57-5% 

53-2 

56-0 

58-3% 

31-8 

60-0 

53-8 

52-6% 

58-4% 

62-1% 

57-8% 

35-9 

62-0 

.-  71» 

84 

60 

84% 

73 

63 

72 

85 

72 

69 

75 

79 

63 

80 

"20 

15&25 

17&28 

15&25 

15&25 

18 

22 

20% 

17&28 

22 

20 

17&28 

20 

22 

28 

28 

30 

26 

26 

26 

28 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28 

24 

28 

174.7 

207 

172.2 

155.5 

190 

96.6 

182 

174 

171.71 

175.3 

201 

195 

162 

202 

43.0 

23 

•   ••••• 

22.9 

28 

3,017.0 

3,008 

2.453.7 

2,*8'34.5 

2,839 

1,695.0 

3,328.3 

2,793.0 

2,536.59 

3,265.1 

3,333 

3.543 

2.275 

3.S4S  ti 

3,191.7 

3,215 

2,625.9 

2,990.0 

3,029 

1.834.6 

3,533.3 

2,967.0 

2,708.3 

3.463.3 

3,534 

3,738 

2,437 

4.078.0 

102 

102 

120% 

96% 

117  15-16 

109 

90 

123 

114 

90  3-16 

102 

108 

93 

108 

72 

65% 

42 

66% 

66 

72 

75 

97 

89% 

75% 

72 

71% 

97% 

72 

51 

46.76 

35 

44.25 

49.4 

64.5 

47 

.  .    82 

71.25 

47.2 

51 

53I 

62.1 

64 

CK 

66 

74 

64 

66 

60 

66 

68 

64 

70 

68 

70 

70 

70 

9-114 
351-2 

9-5% 
350-2 

•   ••••• 

8-9 

9-0 

9-0 

9-8% 

9-2 

301-2% 

9-2 

9-4 

9-2  1-16 

9-5 

337-2 

330-2 

273-2% 

249-2 

291-2% 

325-2 

325-2 

335-2 

318-2% 

365-2 

.•'.28-2  Vi 

If.-C 

16-6 

14-0 

16-6 

18-1 

13-0 

19-6 

16-6% 

15-0 

18-6 

19-0 

19-0 

12-0 

20-0 

200 

200 

200 

210 

220 

200 

200 

210 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

220 

Wagon  top 

Extended 

Hit  mil. 

Wagon  top 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

^  Wide  box 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Straight 

Straight 

Straight 

Coal 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Uituin. 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Ant.  coal 

Coal 

Ant.  coal 

Ant.  coal 

Coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Ant.  coal 

Coal 

Oct.,  1901 

Feb.,  1902 

April,  1902 

June,  1903 

June,1902 

Sept.,  1902 

Jan.,  1902 

Oct.,  1900 

Feb.,  1903 

June,  1902 

Dec, 1901 

April.  1902 

.Mar.,mo3 

P.  313 

P.  49 

P.  119 

P.  210 

P.    200 

P.  283 

P.   15 

P.  312 

P.  63 

P.  199 

P.  373 

P.  115 

P.ST 

30M0TIVBS. 


2-S-O 

2-8-0 

2-10-0 

4-8-0 

2-8-0 

4-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-10-0 

2-8-2 

2-10-0 

0-10-0 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Decapod 

Mastodon 

Consol. 

Mastodon 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Decapod 

Mikado 

Decapod 

Geared 

Erie 

Nor.  Pac. 

Soo 

Gt.    N. 

A.  T.& 
S.  F. 

111.  Cent. 

L.  V. 

N.   Y.  C. 

Union 

B.  A  L.  E. 

A.,  T.  & 
S.  F. 

A.  T.  & 
S.   F. 

A.  T.  & 
S.  F. 

Rock  Isl- 
and 

15ti5 

Y-3 

600 

100 

824 

640 

04 

95 

150 

989 

900 

940 

165 

American 

American 

Baldwin 

Brooks 

Baldwin 

Brooks 

Baldwin 

American 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

American 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Lima 

TairJcm 

Tandem 

Vauclain 

Vauclain 

Vauclain 

Vauclain 

Tandem 

Compound 

Compound 

Comp. 

Simple 

Comp. 

Simple 

Compound 

Tandem  C 

Simple 

Simple 

Tandem  C 

Compound 

CoiniKmiid 

Simple 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1898 

1902 

1899 

1898 

1903 

1898 

1900 

1902 

1902 

1902 

19<»2 

209,<j«0 

209,500 

210,000 

212,750 

214,600 

221,450 

225,082 

227,000 

230,000 

250,300 

259,800 

261,720 

267.800 

291.000 

185,(i00 

185,500 

185,100 

172.000 

191,400 

181,400 

202,232 

201,000 

208,000 

225,200 

232,000 

199,670 

237.800 

291.000 

23.r.00 

24,000 
empty 

24,900 

40,750 

23,200 

40,050 

22,850 

26.000 

22,000 

25  100 

27,800 

27.250 
34.800 

30,000 

>    •    •  •  ■   •   • 

(empty) 

125,000 

47,000 

124.560 

96.000 

110,000 

147.600 

121,000 

133.850 

104,000 

141,100 

134,900 

162.000 

62,500 

15-6 

15-0 

19-4 

15-10 

15-4 

15-9 

15-0 

15-0 

15-7 

15-7 

20-0 

16-0 

20-4 

44-5 

24  3 

23-8 

28-0 

26-8 

24-6 

26-6 

23-10 

23-7 

24-0 

24-4 

28-11 

31-6% 

29-10 

44-5 

52-1% 

52-4% 

58-3 

53-11 

54-2% 

60-2% 

55-0% 

59-1 

64-9% 

57-11% 

62-0 

62-0 

59-6 

54-4 

5C 

55 

65 

55 

57 

57 

55 

51 

54 

54 

57 

57 

57 

4-1 

16  &  30 

15&28 

17&28 

21 

17  &  28 

23 

18&30 

16&30 

23 

24 

17%  &30 

18&30 

19&32 

15 

3t 

34 

32 

34 

32 

30 

30 

30 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

17 

21, t 

173 

201 

236 

165 

263 

215 

201 

205 

241  -.- 

.    205.4 

210.3 

210.3 

150 

•.-...  ^ 

22.9 

26 

■, 

23.9 

.  2.Ai,X 

3.450.4 

2,799 

2.730 

4.031 

3.237 

3,890.6 

3,915 

3,116.5 

3,564 

4,476.5 

5.155.8 

5,155.8 

1,837 

3,<>>1 

3.646.3 

3,000 

2,565 
123 

4.266 

3,500 

4,105.6 

4,142 

3.321.5 

3,805 

4,681.9 

5,366.1 

5,390 

1,093 

11     , 

100  1-16 

132 

84 

132 

120 

105 

120 

132 

108  1-16 

108 

108 

96 

9t    , 

75% 

41 

39% 

3-28  dia. 

41% 

108 

79 

40.5 

40  25 

79% 

78 

78 

64 

.l*V> 

52.3 

37.5 

34 

37.5 

90 

58 

33.5 

36.8 

59.5 

58.5 

58.5 

36 

.  ,70.5;.;; 

■    74% 

68 

78 

74 

80  V6 

80 

77 

80 

84 

78% 

78% 

78.75 

GO 

;.9    • 

9-3% 

8-11 

9-5 

9-2 

9-8 

8-7% 

9-3 

9-3% 

9-11% 

•    •   ••••■•     . 

1 ,     9-10 

.'-..Si     j 

442-2 

344-2 

376-2% 
13-10% 

652-1% 

424-2 

511-2 

507-2 

355-2% 

406-2% 

413-2% 

''-  463-2% 

463-2% 

270-2 

15-0 

15-7 

13-7 

14-8% 

14-7% 

14-9 

15-0 

15-0 

18-6 

19-0 

19-0 

13 

;;.     - 

210 

215 

210 

210 

210 

200 

210 

200 

220 

225 

225 

225 

190 

.Str'>-'*t 

Extended 

Extended 

Extended 

Extended 

Wide  box 

Wagon  top 

Belpaire 

Wagon  top 

Belpaire 

Wootten 

Wagon  top 

Straight 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  fop 

ft-l'.    -.al 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Oil     , 

Coal 

Ant.  coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Bitum  coal 

Bitum  coal 

Oil 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Soft  coal 

'.•-■     902 
F.    .G 

Oct.,  1900 

Jan.,  1898 

Jan.,  1902 

Oct..  1899 

Dec..  1898 

May.  1903 

Nov.,  1898 

July,  1900 

Feb.,  1902 

Jan.,  19<i:', 

June,  1902 

Aug..  1902 

•  ■%•■•  •■•' 

P.    319 

P.    1. 

P.  10 

P.    315 

P.    395 

P.    174 

P.    365 

P.    214 

P.   38 

P.     16     and 

P.    192 

P.    244 

Mar..     1903. 

_ 

'-] 

P.    109 
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WEAKNESSES  IN    M.    C   B.    KNUC3a.ES. 


Whenever  Mr.  G.  W.  Rhodes  says  or  writes  anything  on  a 
mechanical  subject  connected  with  his  life  work  it  is  sure  to 
be  important.  The  attention  of  railroad  officers  is  directed  to 
his  strenuous  appeal  for  the  relegation  of  link  slots  and  pin 
holes  which  he  presents  in  his  article  on  page  243,  this  issue. 
When  he  says,  "There  is  nothing  more  serious  or  disastrous  on 
a  railroad  than  a  break-in-two  with  a  freight  train,"  he  voices 
the  feelings  of  all  who  understand  train  operation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  forcible  statement  of  the  situation  will  result 
in  the  banishment  of  this  fault  from  the  M.  C.  B.  knuckle  and 
that  it  will  be  done  at  Saratoga  at  the  coming  convention. 


''AMERICAN    ENGINEER"    TESTS. 


Professor  Goss  has  completed  the  series  of  tests  on  stacks, 
and  in  this  issue  his  conclusions  appear.  These  are  printed 
now  in  order  to  place  the  results  before  the  readers  at  the 
time  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  convention,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  record  will  be  presented  later. 

At  the  1902  convention  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 
in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  by  President  Waitt,  the  execu- 
tive committee  was  instructed  to  assist  in  the  tests,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  The 
American  Emunkeb  in  the  work.  This  committee  met  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  journal  in  October  last  and  arranged  for 
tests  to  be  made  on  several  railroads,  to  check  the  conclusions 
of  the  report  with  results  obtained  in  service.  This  committee 
will  report  at  the  approaching  convention. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  take  up  the  investigation  of  the 
front-end  problem  in  large  locomotives. 


THE    OPPORTUNITY    OF   THE   MASTER  MECHANICS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


Those  who  are  watching  the  career  of  the  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  with  the  greatest  interest  be- 
lieve that  it  is  now  facing  an  opportunity  which  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  important  which  has  ever  come  before  it. 

In  his  presidential  address  last  year  Mr.  Waitt  directed 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  conducting  tests  under  the 
direction  and  financial  responsibility  of  the  association, 
through  which  many  questions  relating  to  the  efficiency  of 
operation  of  locomotives  may  be  studied;  and  this  is  the 
opportunity  to  which  the  attention  of  railroad  officers  should 
be  directed. 

At  times  most  excellent  and  valuable  investigations  have 
been  made  by  the  association,  of  which  the  exhaust  nozzle 
tests  of  1896  are  a  conspicuous  example.  With  the  growth  of 
the  locomotive  and  the  advances  of  the  present  time  in  methods 
of  designing  and  maintaining,  it  is  specially  necessary  that 
various  very  important  questions  should  be  carefully  investi- 
gated and  reported  upon  by  experts  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  those  who  are  responsible  for  locomotive  operation, 
and  this  cannot  be  properly  done  except  by  this  organization 
or  under  its  direction  and  control.  The  work  must  be  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  those  who  know  the  needs  and  who  can 
eliminate  all  question  of  personal  opinion  or  advantage. 

Perhai>s  Tjie  American  Engineeb  Tests  have  given  an  im- 
petus to  the  idea  of  the  necessities  of  a  thorough,  systematic 
study  and  investigation  of  features  of  locomotive  design,  but 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  cause  at  the  present  time,  two  com- 
mittees will  report  this  year  upon  the  subject  of  tests  and  the 
association  will  soon  consider  ways  and  means  for  providing 
(or  tests  under  the  auspices  of  the  association. 

The  reason  why  this  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  association  is  that  it  presents  a  method 
of  uplifting  the  whole  mechanical  department  to  a  higher 
plane  of  usefulness  by  furnishing  information  which  should 
control  and  direct  the  efforts  of  locomotive  men  in  an  intelli- 
gent way  which  may  be  immediately  reflected  in  the  commer- 


cial results  of  operation.  For  this  reason  the  railroads  can 
well  afford  to  give  generous  financial  support. 

The  railway  clubs  are  doing  in  an  admirable  way  much  of 
the  work  formerly  falling  to  this  association,  and  it  seems 
desirable  in  every  way  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  attention 
to  investigation  and  to  other  work  which  none  but  a  national 
organization  can  do. 

The  strength  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  lies 
in  the  fact  of  its  representative  membership  in  matters  con- 
nected with  car  interchange.  The  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation would  be  wise  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  representa- 
tion of  the  railroads  which  would  necessarily  follow  the  in- 
auguration of  the  policy  under  discussion. 

Many  new  problems  are  arising,  and  these  all  involve  com- 
mercial questions  of  large  investments.  Some  of  them  may  be 
mentioned  as  general  lines  for  investigation.  For  example, 
we  have  the  big  engine,  compounding,  valve  gears,  superheat- 
ing, water  purification,  power  house  practice,  motor  driving  of 
machine  tools,  cuts,  feeds  and  speeds  of  machine  tools.  All 
these  are  important  questions  which  involve  large  expendi- 
tures which  should  be  administered  with  the  utmost  possible 
intelligence  rather  than  by  the  cut  and  try  policy  which  must 
necessarily  prevail  in  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  of 
cause  and  effect  which  well  considered  tests  would  disclose. 


FLYWHEELS    ON    PLANER    DRIVES. 


The  recent  criticism  by  the  American  Machinist  of  the 
article  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Steen,  entitled:  "Driving  Planers,"  appear- 
ing in  our  May  issue,  gives  evidence  of  a  failure  to  carefully 
read  the  article.  The  article  was,  in  no  sense  a  record  of  a 
test  of  a  planer  drive,  being  nowhere  so  stated.  It  was  writ- 
ten to  describe,  briefly,  a  condition  of  planer  driving  that  had 
existed  for  several  years.  The  scope  of  the  article  was  not 
extended  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  increased 
demands  for  power  made  by  planers  at  reversals  of  their 
platens'  motion;  had  it  been  intended  as  a  treatise  upon 
planer  driving,  this  feature  would  have  been   discussed. 

The  author,  Mr.  Steen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  inertia  of  the  pulley  wheels  in  a  planer's  drive  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  phenomenon.  Furthermore,  this 
subject  was  only  recently  treated  in  our  columns,  in  an  article 
relating  to  the  application  of  fly-wheel  drives  to  some  of  the 
motor-driven  reciprocating  tools  at  the  Collinwood  shops  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  (see  page  102, 
of  our  March,  1903,  issue).         .-.••;-',/.■.•. 

We  are  more  than  surprised  that  the  American  Machinist 
also  takes  the  stand  of  questioning  the  advisability  of  apply- 
ing fly-wheels  to  planer  drivers  in  which  it  is  known  that 
heavy  extra-power  demands  are  made.  It  is  stated  in  their 
editorial:  "The  fly-wheel  will,  no  doubt,  reduce  the  surge  of 
current,  but,  in  doing  this,  it  prolongs  the  time  during  which 
the  increased  current  must  act,"  etc.  Now  this  result  is  exact- 
ly what  is  wanted!  It  is  not  expected,  nor  intended,  to  reduce 
the  work  of  reversal,  but  the  great  desideratum  is  to  "prolong 
the  time"  during  which  the  current  acts,  so  that  the  objec- 
tionable peak  of  the  load  curve  is  flattened  down.  This  will 
greatly  reduce  the  severity  of  the  shock  to  the  motor  and  also 
will  reduce  the  extreme  and  abnormal  rush  of  current  which 
is  so  detrimental  to  the  electrical  distribution   circuit. 

The  American  Machinist  has  also,  in  the  editorial,  in- 
advertently confused  terms  in  stating  that  a  motor  of  the  con- 
stant-speed type  is  not  "suited  to  the  purpose"  of  driving 
planers,  for  which  a  differentially  wound  (over-compounded 
fleld)  motor  should  be  used.  The  differential  wound  motor, 
with  over-compounded  fields,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
constant-speed  motor,  the  over-compounding  being  used  pur- 
posely to  maintain  its  speed  constant  by  greatly  increasing 
the  torque  in  the  armature  at  every  tendency  to  slow  down 
due  to  an  increased  demand  for  power.  Mr.  Steen's  use  of  the 
term,  "constant-speed  motor,"  was  merely  that  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  type  used  from  the  variable-speed  tyi>e,  such 
as  the  multiple-voltage,  double-commutator  and  other  types 
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FIG.   27. — EXTERIOB  VIEW  OF  THE   SPEED  "VABIATOB,"   AS  EQUIPPED    WITU  REVERSING  CLUTCHES  FOR  LATHE  DRIVING. 


^^ 


FIG.    28. — FRONT   VIEW    WITH    COVERS    REMOVED,    SHOWING    SHIPPER   LEVER   AND   CONNECTING   ROD  TO   SLOW-SPEED   CLUTCH. 


FKi.    29. — REAR    VIEW    WITH    COVERS    REMOVKD,    SHOWING    ROPE  SHEAVE    FOR    SHIFTING    SLIDING    CONE. 
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KIG.     30. — U)N(;ITri»IXAL    SECTION    AND    CUO.SS    SECTION    THROUGH     SHIPPER     MECHANISM. 
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Feeds  and  Drives. 


VI. 


BY  C.  W.  OBEBT. 


The  third  article  of  this  series  (page  98,  March, 
iyu3)  described  an  independent,  detachable  feeding  mechan- 
ism, applicable  to  lathes  of  any  design,  which  is  built  by  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Company  are  also  building  an  independent 
variable-speed  main  driving  mechanism  of  very  interesting 
design  which  is  applicable  to  the  driving  of  all  types  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  machinery  requiring  variable-speed 
drives.  The  latter  device  is  of  particular  interest  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  greatly  increasing  use  of  electric 
driving  by  constant-speed  motors.  This  speed  "variator" 
makes  available  a  wide  range  of  speeds  from  a  constant-speed 
drive,  the  changes  being  easily  obtainable  without  the  trouble 
of  changing  belts.  It  is  being  largely  used  in  connection  with 
constant-speed  drives,  both  from  motors  and  from  line  shaft- 
ing, with  marked  success. 

In  the  form  shown  in  the  exterior  view  of  this  device 
(Fig.  27)  it  is  intended  for  use  as  a  countershaft  drive  for 
lathes  and  other  machine  tools,  but  its  construction  is  such  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  adapted  for  use  in  any  manner  or  in  any 
place  where  changes  of  speed  are  required  between  wide  limits. 
And  recent  improvements  in  the  method  of  changing  the  gear 
ratios  have  rendered  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  most 
severe  service. 

The  principle  of  the  speed  variator  is  made  clear  in  the 
following  engravings.  Figs.  28  and  29  present  front  and  rear 
views  of  the  mechanism  with  the  protecting  covers  removed, 
while  Fig.  30  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  mechanism. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  the  mechanism  operates 
is  the  familiar  one  of  two  cones  or  nests  of  gears  arranged 
upon  parallel  shafts  for  the  proper  meshing.  The  driving 
shaft  A,  Figs.  28-30,  is  carried  in  a  sleeve  (C),  to  which  it  is 
fastened  to  prevent  end  movement,  and  is  milled  out  at  the 
left-hand  end  in  order  to  clutch  with  a  sliding  pinion  shaft 
(E,  Fig.  30).  Mounted  loosely  on  shaft  E  is  a  pinion  (F), 
which  has  a  long  sleeve  passing  through,  and  upon  which  are 
keyed  the  larger  gears  of  this  cone  of  gears. 

On  the  shaft  E,  which  rotates  at  all  times  with  shaft  A,  is  a 
pinion  (at  the  left  oi  pinion  F).  which  runs  in  mesh  with  the 
largest  gear  of  the  lower  cone.  The  bushing  D  is  slotted  on  its 
lower  side  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  rocker  R,  and  when 
this  rocker  is  operated  both  bushing  and  shaft  are  moved  end- 
wise. There  is  also  a  flange  (H)  at  the  right-hand  end,  which 
is  keyed  and  clamped  to  move  with  shaft  E  between  the  largest 
gear  and  the  frame,  and  is  provided  with  a  taper  wedge  which 
fits  a  corresponding  taper  in  the  split  friction  ring  Q  in  the 
gear.  A  washer  (M)  is  placed  on  the  shaft  to  serve  as  a  re- 
tainer for  ring  Q,  and  between  the  washer  and  the  sleeve  C 
are  vertical  pins  (O)  passing  loosely  through  flange  H,  which 
prevent  the^sgear-cone  from  moving  endwise.  It  may  be  seen 
that  when  the  shaft  is  moved  by  the  bushing  D  and  rocker  R 
the  cone  of  gears  will  be  locked  to  it  or  unlocked  by  the  fric- 
tion ring  Q. 

In  most  mechanisms  of  this  kind  the  loose  gears  are  in  mesh 
with  the  driving  gears  all  the  time,  so  that  all  rotate  at  their 
respective  speeds  without  regard  to  which  gear  is  carrying  the 
load;  in  this  device  the  loose  gears  are  bored  out  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  B,  and  when  not  in  action  drop  out 
of  mesh  and  simply  hang  suspended  with  their  teeth  just  out 
of  contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  driving  gears.  The  hubs  of  the 
loose  gears  are  prolonged  so  that  when  the  gears  have  dropped 
out  of  mesh  the  hubs  will  be  supported  upon  the  separating 
pieces  PP  and  keep  the  top  surfaces  of  the  bore  of  the  gears 
out  of  contact  with  the  rotating  shaft. 

The  bore  of  these  gears  is  the  same  as  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  sliding  cone,  which  lifts  the  gears  into  mesh  with  their 
drivers.     This  cone  has  a  spring  key  and  Is  moved  along 


ihiougii  tue  gears  by  tne  suaing  sieeve  J,  the  latter  having  on 
its  under  side  a  rack  which  engages  with  the  gear  L.  The  in- 
side of  each  gear  is  beveled  at  the  same  angle  as  the  outside  ot 
the  cone,  and  the  key  ways  provided  in  them  are  so  located 
that  when  the  cone  is  shifted  from  one  gear  to  another  the 
new  gear  shall  be  fully  engaged  and  the  old  one  entirely  dis- 
engaged before  the  spring  key  can  get  into  a  keyway  and  so 
lock  the  driven  gear  to  the  shaft. 

The  largest  one  of  the  lower  cone  of  gears  is  constantly  in 
mesh  with  the  pinion  on  shaft  E;  the  hub  of  this  gear  ukes 
its  bearing  in  the  bore  of  the  boss  on  the  lower  left-hand  end 
of  frame  I.  This  hub  is  provided  with  a  friction  clutch  which 
is  operated  by  the  wedge  collar  K  splined  to  the  shaft  B.  The 
collar  is  moved  on  the  shaft  by  the  rocker  R,  this  rocker  hav- 
ing a  fork  at  its  lower  end  provided  with  a  shoe  fitting  a 
groove  in  the  collar. 

The  gear  L  which  operates  the  sliding  cone  is  keyed  to  the 
short  shaft  shown  in  the  cross-section  view  (Fig.  30),  which 
shaft  has  a  rope  sheave  upon  its  end.  The  gear  L  has  as  many 
radial  grooves  milled  in  its  face  as  there  are  gears  on  the 
lower  shaft,  and  a  spring-seated  plug  in  front  of  it  has  a  roller 
which  engages  these  grooves.  To  the  left  of  this  plug  is  an- 
other plug  made  slightly  conical  to  bear  against  the  pointed 
screw  shown  in  the  lever  W.  This  lever  is  connected  at  its 
upper  end  with  rocker  R  by  a  flat  connecting  rod  (shown  in 
Fig.  28)  and  has  a  shipper  handle  bolted  into  the  pocket  shown 
at  the  lower  end.      ''■- ^  .:.:^^:  ^ .,. 

When  the  shipper  is  moved  to  the  right  it  releases  the  fric- 
tion in  the  large  gear  of  the  lower  shaft  and  locks  the  upper 
gears  to  shaft  E,  for  driving;  when  to  the  left,  the  upper  cone 
is  released  and  the  lower  large  gear  is  locked  to  its  shaft. 
Thus  the  power  is  removed  from  the  upper  gear -cone  and  the 
lower  shaft  driven  slowly  during  the  speed-changing  operation; 
for  the  shipper  must  be  moved  to  the  left  before  the  rope 
sheave  can  be  turned  to  move  the  sliding  cone. 

Referring  again  to  the  cross-section,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pointed  screw  in  lever  W  bears  against  the  point  on  the  spring- 
seated  plug  when  the  upper  cone  of  gears  is  locked  to  shaft  E. 
At  this  time  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  plugs  are  in  con- 
tact and  the  roller  has  not  sufficient  lateral  movement  to  get 
out  of  the  groove  in  gear  L,  but  when  the  shipper  is  moved  to 
the  left,  thus  releasing  the  upper  gears  and  locking  the  large 
gear  below  to  its  shaft,  the  pointed  screw  moves  out  of  line 
with  the  point  on  the  spring  plug,  and  the  sheave  may  then  be 
rotated  to  any  desired  position.  But  should  it  be  rotated  so 
as  to  bring  the  lower  sliding  cone  between  two  of  the  gears, 
the  spring-seated  plug  will  be  forced  out  sufficient  to  lock  the 
lever  W  in  such  a  position  that  the  upper  gears  cannot  be 
locked  to  shaft  E. 

This  attachment  makes  it  possible  to  run  the  countershaft  at 
a  very  high  rate  of  speed  without  danger  of  breaking  the  gears 
when  the  speed  is  being  changed.  Also,  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  cone  and  key  on  the  lower  shaft  can  be  moved  very 
quickly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

This  device  approaches  very  closely  to  the  ideal  mechanism 
for  the  gradual  shifting  to  higher  or  lower  speeds  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  frictional  variable-speed  devices.  It  is 
very  strongly  built,  being  intended  for  the  most  severe  service, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  preventing  double  gear  com- 
binations which  result  in  stripping  gear-teeth,  and  also  the 
possibility  of  severe  shocks   at   speed-changes   is   eliminated. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  made  a  remarkable  run 
from  Cleveland  to  Elkhart  on  the  I^ke  Shore  on  the  night  of 
May  24.  The  train  arrived  in  Cleveland  1  hour  and  32  minutes 
late,  arrived  at  Elkhart  14  minutes  late,  and  was  on  time  at 
Dune  Park,  35  miles  from  Chicago.  From  Cleveland  to 
Toledo.  104.7  miles,  was  covered  in  105  minutes,  at  59.8  miles 
per  hour.  The  engine  was  class  J  (Amfricax  Exgineeu, 
March,  1901,  page  60).  From  Toledo  to  Elkhart  the  train  was 
hauled  by  a  cla^  I  engine  (November,  1899,  page  343)  at  a 
speed  of  70  miles  per  hour,  or  133  miles  in  114  minutes.  The 
train  consisted  of  a  buffet  smoker,  two  sleepers  and  an  ob- 
servation car.  This  record  is  sent  from  the  official  train  sheets 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Ball.     >V-;=~:.|: 
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BV  C.  AV.  OUKia'. 


■•■Tfit'-  iliiiti  Milirh'  (if  I  his  s«'i-i»'s  '  (i»as</  !tS,  Mar«-U, 
;  ijJitU)  <lf.s(  rilH'd  ail  imliytiHl'iu,  dt'tHrJiablt.'  fvcHlins  luciliaii- 
'isiii.  appliialilc  lo  latlus  of  any  desi.mi,  whu-h  is  built  by  the 
Xali(Hial  Machino  Tool  Company,  Ciiuiimati,  Ohio.  Thcr  Xa- 
lidiial  Ahu  iiiiio  Tool  ('oiui)any  arc  also  bniUliug  au  iiiili'itcndcuL 
varialilc  speci!  main  diiviiiK  iiu'cliaiiibin  ol"  very  inlfi tstiug 
dt'sigii  which  is  api>litabie  to  ihc  driving  (»l"  all  lyiK's  of  ma- 
<hint;  looks  and  oUht  niaduuny  requiiiug  varialile-siieed 
drives.  Tlic  iatler  device  is  of  particular  interest  at  the 
present  time,  owint^  lo  the  si'eatly  intrca.sinj;  use  of  t'it'iiric 
driviug  by  conslant-speed  luoiors.  This  si>et'd  "variator  " 
makes  available  a  Wide  range  of  speeds  from  a  constautrspeed 
drive,  the  changes  heing  easily  obtainal)le  without  tiie  trouble 
of  thanging  belts.  It  is  being  largely  used  in  roiiiieelion  with 
.eoJisiaut  speed  drives,  bolii  from  motors  aud  jfrom  Hue  siiaft- 
ing,  with  marlved  success.  - :     ■    -  :^  ■  C:  .   ^ 

^  ,.In    the    form    siiowu    in    i  he  exterior    view    of    lliis   ijevice 
"(l''ig.  27)    it  is  intended   for  uso  as  a  countershaft  drive  for 
lathes  and  other  machine  to(ds,  but  its  ct>nstruction  is  su«i»  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  adapted  for  use  in  any  manner  or  in  any   : 
.  place  where  <"hanges  of  speetl  are.  required  betwet^ii  wide  lira  its. 
And  recent  improvements  in  the  method  of  changing  the  gear 
ratios   have   rendered    it   capable   of    withstandiu^   tlie    most  ; 
■  Veven-  service.  '  \';  ■  '■     \-  '.--^yy '[;.'<„  .'\-.-  ^-■::/\:  :'■.■:: 

:  -.;:Tbe  principle  of  the  speed   variator  Kfflade  clear  in  tlie 
:  following  engravings.     Figs;  28  and  2t)pi*^sent  front  and  rear 
views  of  tli<'  medianism  with  the  proie<ting  covers  removed, 
while  I'^ig.  :'.d  shows  a  sectional  <  levaiion  ol    (he  mechanism. 
The  general  principle  upon  whii-ii  the  mechanism  operates 
,ij5  the  familiar  one  of  two  coiles  er  nests  of  gears  arranged 
upon    i)arali('l   shafts   for   the    lU'Ofier    nieShing.      The    driving 
sliaft  A,  Figs.  2.S:;jo,  is  carried  in  a  slc«-ve   ((').  to  whit  h  it  is 
fastened  to  prevent  end  movement,  and  is  milled  o«it  at  the 
;  left-hand  end   in  order  to  clutch   \yith  a  sliding  pinion   shaft 
( H,   Fig.   :)(U.      Mounted   loosely   en   sliaft    R   is  a  pinion    (F), 
which  has  a  long  sleeve  iiassing  through,  and  upon  wbi<;U  are  - 
Key<'d   the  larger  gears  of  this  cone  of  gears.       ''■■''■[■'-'■_:'-''''■/_''''■■ 
S-Ou  the  shaft  F.  wiiidi  lotates  at  alt  times  with  shaft  A,  is  a 
IMUiiHi   (at  the  leftoi  pinion  F).  which  runs  in.  mesh  with  the 
lai'gest  gear  of  the  lowei'  cone.    Th<>  ln'shing  D  is  sloticd  on  its 
lower  side  to  receive  Die  ujiper  end  of  the  rocker  R.  and  when 
•this  rocker  is  operated  both  bushing  and  shaft  are  moved  end- 
wise.   There  is  also  a  llan.ue  ( 11  >  at  the  right-hand  end,  which 
is  keyed  and  clamped  to  niove  with  shaft  K  between  the  largest 
.gear  and  the  frame,  and  is  provided  with  a  taper  wedge  which 
fits  a  corresponding  taper  in  the  split  friction  ring  Q  in  the 
gear.    A  washer  (M)  is  plae(f>d  on  the  shaft  ta serve  as  a  re- 
tainer for  ring  Q.  and  between  the  washer  and  the  sleeve  C 
are  vertical  pins  (()»   pasi^ing  loosely  through  llange  H.  which 
FM-event  the  gear-cone  from  moving  en<lwise.      It  may  he  seen 
that  when  the  shaft  is  moved  by  the  bushing  D  and  rocker  R 
iIm'  cone  of  gears  will  be  looked  to  it  or  unlocked  by  the  fric- 
tion ring  Q. 
.::;Tn  most  mechanisms  of  this  kind  the  loose  gears  are  in  mesh  : 
•with  the  driving  gears  all  the  time,  so  that  all  rotate  at  their 
res|)ecfive  sjjeeds  without  regard  to  which  gear  is  carrying  the 
load:    in  this  device  the  loose  gears  are  bored  out  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  15.  and  when  not  in  action  drop  out 
.-of  mesh  and  simply  liang  suspended  with  their  teeth  .just  out 
of  contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  driving  gears.     The  hubs  of  the 
loose  gears  are  prolonged  so  that  when  the  gears  have  dropped 
out   of  mesh   the  hubs  will   he  supporteil   upon   the  separating 
l>ie<rs  PP  and  keep  th6  top  surfaces  of  the  bore  of  the  gears 
ftut  of  contact  with  the  rotating  shaft,  ^.;/.  f;v  : ;  ^  >  .;  v;;[?^;;  v-^': 
.^    The  bore  of  these  g'-ars  Is  the  same  as  the  oufi?ide  diaiTiPter 
M  the  sli<ling  cone,  which  !if^«  the  geais  into  mesh  with  their 
drivers.     This  rone  has  a  spring  key  and  is  moved  along 


-tUiouj^i  iuo  s*«V!i  bi  tu<>  siidtttg  Wevv«;»lr  the  la,VVer  liaviuK  ou 
ii8  undi?r  side  a  rack  which  eagagies  with  tUc's««tcL,^^^^ 
•side  of  each  gear  is  beveled  at  the  same  angle  as  the  outside  ot 
:  the  coUe,  and  the  key  ways  provided  in   them  are  so  located 
.  thai,  when  The  cone  is  shifled  lr<jm  one  gear  to  suiodier  llio 
..new  gear  4haH  be  fully  vugaged  attd  the  old  ionc  eiitirely  dis- 
ittgaged  before  iUe  Sluing  key  ca:n  get  iui6  a  key'i>:ay  and  SO 
lot  k  the  driven  gear  to  the  shaft.  '  v  :    V 

The  largest  owj  of  the  ie)W«r  c<>ue  of  gears  is  uofti^tautly  m 
mesh  with  tho^  pioibn  on  shaft  |S;iliefcui>  iUf. this  s<*ar  Uftkeij 
its  bearing  in  the  bore  <>f  the  Imjss  ou  U»c  lower  left  hand  end 
of  frame  1.  This  hub  is  provided  with  a  friction  clutch  whi«h 
is  operated  by  the  wedge  <oiiar  K  spliued  to  the  shaft  U.  The 
collar  isnioved  on  thx^  shaft  by  ihti  cocker  U,tliis  rocker  hay- 
ing a  fork  atUis  lower  end  4>rqyi4ed  with  a  shov  fitting  a 
groove  in  the  coltar.  ^  ■   -      ■      '.  ;    .;     ^  ''''/.'\'  T    ': 

The  gear  I.  wliidi  (iperates  the  sliding  cOnc  is  kfpijedto  tbi« 
short  shaft  shown  in  th«^  cros.S'Sectiaii.view  (Kfg;  3wj.  which 
shaft  has  a  roi»e  Sheave  uiwii  its  en4..  Tb«  fiv^.r  l*  has  as  many 
radial  gro<»ves  miiied  in  its  face  as  there  are  gears  ou  the 
lower  shaft,  and  a  spring-seated  plug  in  from  of  it  has>  a  roller 
which  engages  these  groov«s.  To  the  left  of  this  plug;  is  an- 
other idtrg made  slightly -conical  to  .bear. against  tlie  potated 
iscrew  sliowu  in  the  lever  VV.  This  lever  is  connected  at  its 
upper  end  with  rocker  R  by  a  flat  connecting  rod  i shown  in 
l'"^ig.  28  ►  an«l  has  a  shipper  hau<lie  boiled  into  I h<'.  lM><lieL  shown 

.  at- the  lower  end.  ;'    ■  "'  ■  v:.;,;:^V;- VV;,.;R;  ■'•  v";:';.^:-l^'.i^"  -^i- 

/.When  the  shipper  is  niovcd  to  the  right  it"  relit^asos  tite  ftjc-^ 
tion  in  the  large  gear  of  the  lower  sliaft  and  lock6  the  upper 
gears  to  shaft  K,  for  ilriviii.g;  when  to  the  bft,  the  ui»i»cr  cone 
is  releas<'d  and  tliv  lower  large  ^ar  is  lix-ked  to  i  shaft; 
Tims  the  i»ow'er  is  removed  from  the  ;^upper  gear -cone  and  tlie 
lower  shaft  driven  slowly  during  the  spe»yl-<:hanging  operation; 
for  the  shiftper  must  i)e  moved  to  the  left  before  tiic.rope 
-sheave  can  be  turni.il  to  move  the  sliding  n;one.  "■"'-". v  1\"''" 

jReferring  again  to  the  « r<}ss  secltioarlt  will  be  seen  ttiat  the 
pointed  screw  in  leverW' bears  aiyainst  the  point  oOlh«»  spring 
seate<l  plug  when  "the  upper  cone  of  gears  is  Ipckwl  to  shaft   K. 
.At  this  time  the  inner  stJrf aces  of  tlie  two  .plugs  are  in  con- 
tact and  the  rdrifefh?isn«vtt«uffi*dent  lateral  niovc'raeht^^^^t^  get 
otrt  <>f  the.  grocive  in  gear  I..  I»nt  t\*hen  UieshipiM'r  is  niovetl  to 
the  left,  thus  relea.sing  the  njiper  gears  and  locking  the  large 
gear  below  to  its  shaft,  tlw  pointed  screw  moves  out  of  line 
with  the  t»biht  op  tiie  ^spring  pln^.  and  the  .sheave  may  thett  b* 
nitated  to  any  desired  posiiioijti:   'But  should  it  be-  rotated  ^ 
as  to  bring  the  hiwer  sliding  <-oiie  bet w«'en  two  of  tlie  g**ars. 
the  spring-seated  plu.t;  wiU  ]><•  forced  out  sutficjeut  to  lock  the 
lever  W  in  such  a  position  that  the  upper  gears,  cannot  |«' 
locked  to  shaft  E.  .■;';.■■;.'    ' -^^-v  •'-•-;  :;!::■■ -^^ 

This  attachment  makes  it  juissilile  to  i'un  the  « buiii<'rshaft  at 
a  very  high  rate  of  .speed  without  danger  of  breaking  the  Rears 
when  the  speed  is  being  changed.  Also,  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  cone  and  kicy  on  the  low^r  shaft  can  be  moved  very 
quickly  from  one  end  to  the  other:  5^  ;X  :.•.■    :  ;.v ;.    \.y  ■   [■'■,■. :^^^ 

This  device  approaches  very  closely  to  the  fdealmeehanfAin 
for  the  gradual  shifting  to  higher  or  lower  speeds  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  frictional  yariable-speed  devices:  It  Hia 
very  strongly  bviilt^  being  intended  for  the  most  severe  service, 
and  has  the  great  advauta.sic  of  preventing  double  gear  coni 
biuations  which  result  in  stripping  gear-teeth,  and  also  the 
possibility  of  severe  sho<ks  at  speed^^hanges   lis  eliminated.. 


The  Twentieth  Cent-Hiy  l.inirte*!  made  a  remarkable  run 
from  rieveland  to  Klkhari  on  the  T/ak<>  FThore  oii  the  night  of 
-May  24.  The  train  arrived  in  Cleveland  1  honi-  and  ?,2  minutes 
late,  arrived  at  Flkhan  li  tuinutes  late,  and  was  on  time  at 
Dune  Park,'  $5  mile«  froni  Chleago.  Fr<>m  Cleveland  to 
Toledo.  101.7  miles,  was  cove-fed  in  10."  miiuttes.  at  -"i^.^;  miles 
per  hour.  The  engitjc  yvas  class  J  (.\\it:i:ir\x  K\<.j\w:n^ 
-March.  I!t<il,  page  •}ni.  From  Toledo  to; Elkhart  the  train  was 
hauled  by  a  elass  I  engine  (November,  lS9ft.  page  S4SI  at  «' 
sjM^ed  of\70  niilefi  |H»r  hour,  or  l.l.T  miles  in  114  minut«'S.  Th** 
Invln  consisted  of  a  buffet  siuoker.  two  sleepers  and  an  o1> 
.servatioii  <ai-.  This  nnord  is  j;ent. from  the  oflpoial  train  ."^heetj: 
;by 'A!r.  H,:,K.;-PaU-  ;,V'- : 


•iVw   ■  5-  *'.'--s. 
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LEAKY    FLUES    AND    CIRCULATION 


In  WiDE-FiBKBox  Locomotives. 


BY      JOHN       PLAVER,       MECHANICAL      ENGJNEEK,      BU0OK»       WORKS, 
AMERICAN       IXJCOMOTIVE       COMPANY. 


The  leakage  of  flues  in  wide-firebox  boilers  is  due  to  several 
different  causes,  some  of  which  do  not  exist  in  narrow  fire- 
boxes. Among  the  chief  causes  of  the  trouble  is  a  series  of 
local  conditions,  the  first  of  which  is  the  class  of  fuel  used; 
second,  the  inexperience  of  firemen  and  engineers  in  handling 
wide-firebox  engines;  third,  the  ignorance  of  the  hostlers  and 
those  in  charge  of  engines  at  terminals  in  handling  this  type 
of  engine. 

With  regard  to  the  type  of  fuel  used,  sufficient  attention  has 
probably  not  been  paid  in  the  design  of  medium-wide  firebox 
boilers  for  burning  bituminous  coal  to  the  proper  grate  area 
required  for  the  different  classes  of  coal.  In  narrow-flrebox 
engines  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  get  in  as  large  grate 
area  as  possible.  In  some  of  the  wide-firebox  designs  too 
large  a  grate  area  has  been  introduced  for  burning  the  class  of 
coal  required.  This  subject  is  receiving  closer  attention  than 
originally,  and  we  expect  ere  long  to  be  able  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  correct  grate  area  for  different  classes  of 
fuel  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  one  of  the  causes  of  leaky  fines  will  be  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  second  item — inexperience  of  firemen: 
This  gradually  disappears  as  the  firemen  become  more  experi- 
enced in  handling  wide-firebox  engines.  Especially  is  this  true 
if  the  roads  operating  them  have  intelligent  traveling  en- 
gineers or  practical  traveling  firemen  who  conscientiously  take 
hold  of  this  subject  and  instruct  the  firemen  properly. 

Third,  the  ignorance  of  hostlers  can  be  eliminated  by  con- 
scientious work  on  the  part  of  roundhouse  foremen  and  others 
in  charge  of  terminals  to  see  that  the  hostlers  handle  the  wide- 
firebox  engines  properly  and  do  not,  as  is  generally  the  prac- 
tice, dump  the  fire  out  of  doors,  leaving  the  blower  on  full,  and 
consequently  inducing  a  great  amount  of  cold  air  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  flue-sheets. 

The  other  causes  of  leakage  of  flues  in  wide-firebox  engines 
are  largely  due  to  error  in  design  or  to  restrictions  placed  by 
the  railroad  company  upon   builders,   as   follows: 

In  a  wide-firebox  boiler,  owing  to  the  grate  being  wide  and 
short  and  of  greatly  increased  area,  a  far  more  intense  heat  is 
obtained  against  the  flue-sheet  than  in  a  narrow  firebox,  where 
the  grate  is  narrower  and  longer,  and  in  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  heat  generated  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  firebox 
becomes  absorbed  by  the  sides  and  crown-sheet.  The  flue- 
sheets  and  ends  of  flues  in  any  tubular  boiler  will  stand  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat  without  injury.  However,  when  this  tem- 
perature is  greatly  exceeded  injury  is  caused,  from  the  fact 
that  this  increase  of  temperature  has  an  annealing  effect  upon 
the  ends  of  the  flues,  reducing  the  tension  therein  which  has 
been  created  by  rolling  and  expanding  them  in  the  sheets  and 
by  beading  them  over,  these  mechanical  operations  upon  the 
flues  having  a  tendency  to  harden  them  in  the  sheet.  This 
action  removes  the  tension  therein  and  practically  loosens 
them  in  the  sheet,  thus  causing  leakage.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  increase  of  temperature  in  the  ends  of  the  flues 
and  flue-sheet,  better  and  freer  circulation  must  be  provided. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  spacing  of  the 
flues,  more  especially  the  horizontal  spacing,  so  as  at  all  times 
to  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  contact  with  the  sheet 
and  flue  ends.  Some  builders  and  many  railway  companies 
insist  upon  inserting  a  superabundance  of  flues  in  boilers,  espe- 
cially of  the  wide-firebox  type,  desiring  to  outstrip  their  com- 
petitors in  the  number  of  square  feet  of  theoretical  heating 
surface  which  they  can  show  on  paper  as  contained  in  their 
engines.  However,  it  takes  something  more  than  theoretical 
heating  surface  to  make  steam  and  produce  a  satisfactory  en- 
gine. A  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  all  times  in  contact  with 
the  effective  heating  surface  Is  far  more  necessary  than  an 


absurd  amount  of  heating  surface  which  cannot  be  utilized 
from  lack  of  water  to  evaporate.  A  good  and  free  circulation 
in  a  boiler  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Another  point  which  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  at  the 
present,  overlooked  by  locomotive  designers,  builders  and  users 
is  the  fact  that  not  only  must  means  for  ample  circulation  be 
maintained,  but  also  that  this  circulation  must  be  uniform  at 
all  times,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  change  or  disturbance  in 
the  circulation  produces  detrimental  results.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
well-established  fact  that  where  two  injectors  are  used,  deliver- 
ing water  through  two  separate  check  valves  located  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  boiler  at  the  front  end,  when  the  second  in- 
jector is  applied  the  steaming  qualities  of  the  engine  are  tem- 
porarily reduced.  This  is  not  due,  as  many  would  claim,  with- 
out reasoning,  to  the  additional  amount  of  water  injected  into 
the  boiler,  but  to  a  temporary  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  for  has  it  not  been  demonstrated  that 
when  the  water  is  delivered  from  the  second  injector  through 
a  duplicate  check  or  elbow  at  the  same  point  as  from  the  first 
injector,  practically  no  reduction  in  pressure  is  observed  when 
the  second  injector  is  applied?  This  would  seem  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  effect  on  the  steaming  qualities  was  due  to  a 
disturbance  in  circulation  caused  by  introduction  of  feed  water 
into  the  boiler  at  another  point.  Furthermore,  if  this  matter  is 
given  sufficient  thought  and  the  proper  course  of  circulation  in 
the  boiler  followed,  does  it  seem  right  to  apply  the  feed  water 
against  the  flues  half-way  up  the  side  of  the  boiler  at  a  point 
where  such  application  will  materially  disturb  the  natural  cir- 
culation? Would  it  not  be  better  to  apply  the  feed  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  toward  the  front  end,  providing  a 
discharge  backward  toward  the  flrebox  flue-sheet,  which  is  the 
natural  course  for  the  circulation  to  take?  I  have  often 
noticed  in  boilers  where  the  checks  are  applied  to  the  back 
head  or  otherwise  through  internal  pipes,  discharging  the 
water  toward  the  front  flue-sheet  instead  of  splattering  it  all 
over  the  flues,  that  the  application  of  the  first  or  second  in- 
jector with  such  arrangement  has  far  less  effect  upon  the 
steaming  qualities  of  the  boiler  than  with  the  use  of  side 
checks.  This  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feed  water  is  not  in  the  theoretically  correct 
course  of  the  natural  circulation  ,in  the  boiler,  it  far  more 
nearly  approximates  it  than  the  erroneous  application  on  the 
side. 

If  the  matters  I  have  outlined  above  are  given  proper  atten- 
tion, I  fail  to  see  why  trouble  should  be  experienced  from  leaky 
flues  in  wide-flrebox  boilers. 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Player's  discussion  is  supplemented  by 
a  report  of  an  interesting  test  of  firebox  conditions  from  an- 
other source,  as  follows: 

A  Test  of  Firebox  Co.nditions. 

It  is  startling  to  be  told  that  flrebox  sheets  (side  sheets) 
become  dry,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  fact  when  engines  are 
working  hard.  The  following  is  quoted  from  a  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  a  road  where ^great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  the  cracking  of  side  sheets  of  engines  not 
more  than  18  months  in  service: 

"We  have  completed  our  test  of  engine  No.  —  to  determine 
the  dryness  of  steam  adjacent  to  the  firebox.  We  first  used 
glass  water  gauges  on  the  sides,  but  these  showed  water  at  all 
times.  We  next  placed  gauge-cocks  with  extension  tubes  on 
the  sides,  about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  firebox,  the  lower 
gauge  being  about  16  ins.  above  the  mud  ring,  the  second  G  ins. 
higher,  and  the  fourth  gauge  about  40  ins.  above  the  mud  ring. 
The  ends  of  the  extension  of  the  gauge<;ocks  projected 
through  the  water  space  to  within  %  in.  of  the  water  side 
of  the  inside  firebox  sheet.  These  extensions  were  gradually 
shortened  until  the  ends  were  %  in.  from  the  inside  sheet. 

"We  find  from  this  experiment  that  when  the  engine  is  work- 
ing hard  there  is  a  zone  of  practically  dry  steam  covering  the 
central  portion  of  the  side  sheet;  that  is  to  say,  the  evapora- 
tion is  so  rapid  that  the  sheet  under  these  conditions  is  at 
times  dry.  The  zone  appears  to  start  at  zero  and  increase  in 
thickness  as  it*  extends  upward.  At  the  center  of  the  sheet 
there  is  about  %  In.  of  practically  dry  steam.     It  is  not  con- 
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slant,  nor  is  the  distance  from  the  firebox  a  fixed  one,  but  it 
varies  as  the  fire  is  pushed  and  the  height  of  water  increases. 
It  appears  that  the  zone  is  thicker  when  the  water  is  low.  The 
sudden  lurching  or  swaying  of  the  boiler  appears  to  throw 
water  against  the  sheet.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  steady  flow  of  steam  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
water,  and  so  on.  Upon  opening  one  of  the  cocks  water  will 
flow,  later  steam.  If  the  cocks  are  left  open,  it  seems  as  if  a 
suction  is  produced  on  the  inner  end  of  the  tube  which  draws 
the  water  out. 

"We  know  that  the  temperature  %  in.  from  the  inside  sheet 
on  the  water  side  is  at  times  435  deg.  This  is  above  the  tem- 
perature of  steam  at  200  lbs.  pressure  by  54  deg.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  even  higher.  This  we  shall  demonstrate  very 
soon.      From  the  fact  that  all  of  the  cracked  sheets  appear 


to  be  burnt  it  is  evident  that  the  temperature  of  the  sheet  is 
much  higher  than  435  deg.  It  could  not  on  the  water  side  be 
above  381  deg.  at  200  lbs.  pressure  if  water  were  constantly 
against  the  sheet.  These  facts  support  the  theory  of  dry  steam 
being  present  against  the  sheet  under  the  above  conditions." 
On  new  engines  this  road  has  had  many  cracked  and  bulged 
side  sheets.  The  cracks  are  nearly  always  vertical  and  the 
steel  is  covered  with  minute  cracks,  parallel  and  vertical,  very 
closely  resembling  burnt  steel;  yet  the  steel  was  satisfactory 
under  tests.  The  cracks  have  developed  in  the  roundhouse 
when  firing  up  or  washing  out.  They  are  often  accompanied 
by  loud  reports,  indicating  high  internal  stresses  in  the  firebox 
structure.  These  facts  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
study  of  firebox  conditions,  and  they  point  to  the  importance 
of  improved  circulation. 


LIGNITE    BURNING    IN    LOCOMOTIVES. 


BUBLINGTON  &  MISSOURI  RiVEB  RaILBOAD. 


Analyses  of  Smokebox  Gases. 


BY  M.   H.  WICKHOBST,  ENGINEEB  OF  TESTS,  C,  B.   &   Q.   R.   B. 


While  making  some  tonnage  rating  tests  with  a  djmamome- 
ter  car  for  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  about  a  year  ago  the  writer  also 
took  occasion  to  make  analyses  of  the  smokebox  gases  and  it 
was  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  results  of  experi- 
ence with  the  burning  of  lignite  coal  in  locomotives  in  Mon- 
tana on  the  Sheridan  Division  of  that  road,  together  with 
methods  and  results  of  smokebox  analyses. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Along  the  line  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  in  Wyoming  and  Montana 
two  kinds  of  fuel  are  available  for  locomotives,  namely,  bitumi- 
nous coal  obtained  from  Cambria,  Wyo.,  and  lignite  coal  now 
obtained  mostly  from  Dietz,  Wyo.,  just  out  of  Sheridan. 

The  bituminous  coal  is  a  low  grade  containing  very  high 
percentage  of  ash,  quickly  filling  ash  pans  and  firebox,  al- 
though it  has  the  redeeming  feature  that  it  does  not  readily 
clinker.  The  lignite  cool  is  low  in  ash,  but  contains  consid- 
erable moisture.  The  lignite  coal  requires  but  little  labor  in 
taking  care  of  ashes  and  it  does  not  fill  up  the  firebox,  but  its 
worst  feature  is  that  it  does  not  coke  and  is  very  light,  and 
consequently  throws  spares  furiously  with  the  ordinary  front 
end  construction  for  bituminous  coal.  The  sparks,  too,  hold 
fire  a  long  time. 

Here  is  given  the  average  analysis  of  the  two  coals: 


r-rvrffueiZ' 

I'  t-T-  ^  ^  : 


Cambria  Sheridan 

'■".;';■•-■'-                                           Bituminous.  L<ignite. 

Percent.  Per  Cent. 

Moisture     ..Vi-. ».*>•• 6  17 

Volatile    JUatter * 5  35 

Fixed  Carbon    40  40 

Ash 20  8 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  composition  that  the  volatile 
combustible  matter  and  the  fixed  carbon  are  about  the  same  in 
the  two  coals,  the  bituminous  coal  containing  a  low  amount 
of  moisture  and  a  high  amount  of  ash,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  the  lignite  coal.  While  the  heat  units  generated  by 
each  coal  would  be  practically  the  same,  the  heat  actually  avail- 
able would  be  greater  with  the  bituminous  coal,  due  to  the 
fact  that  with  the  lignite  coal  the  great  amount  of  moisture 
absorbs  and  carries  away  some  of  the  heat.  This  moisture 
also  becoming  steam,  takes  up  considerable  room,  thus  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  smokebox  gases  per  unit  of  heat. 

The  considerable  inconvenience  and  loss  resulting  from  the 
high  percentage  of  ash  in  the  bituminous  coal  causing  ash  pans 
and  fireboxes  to  fill  up  so  very  quickly,  and  expense  of  handling 
ashes  led  to  experiments  with  lignite  coal,  particularly  as  lig- 
nite had  been  used  for  fuel  in  locomotives  by  some  roads 
further  south. 

DESIGN   OF  FRONT  END  AND   GRATES. 

In  changing  a  locomotive  to  burn  lignite  coal  that  has  been 
burning  bituminous  coal  the  two  important  changes  are;  First, 
to  use  a  front  end  arrangement  that  will  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting sparks,  and,  second,  to  use  finer  grate  openings  so  as 
to  prevent  coal  from  dropping  into  the  ash  pan.  The  first  en- 
gine changed  was  in  January,  1901,  and  soon  after  that  other 
engines  were  changed  on  the  Sheridan  Division.  The  front 
end  arrangement  as  adopted  for  the  Class  D-3  engines,  which 
are  large  consolidation  freight  engines,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
and  grates  of  Class  R-2  engines,  which  are  "Prairie"  typ^ 
freight  engines,  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

REMARKS  ON   COMBUSTION  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  SMOKEBOX   GASES 

The  parts  of  coal  that  are  of  value  for  developing  heat  are 
the  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen,  most  of  the  heat  being  ob- 
tained by  the  combining  of  oxygen  with  the  air  with  the  car- 
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bon  in  the  coal,  but  some  also  being  obtained  by  the  com- 
bining of  hydrogen  with  oxygen.  In  an  analysis  of  coal  the 
volatile  combustible  matter  and  moisture  represent  the  por- 
tion that  volatilizes  and  forms  when  coal  is  thrown  into  the 
fire.  The  moisture  is  of  no  value  for  producing  heat,  but  on 
the  other  hand  is  detrimental  by  absorbing  heat  and  carrying 
it  off,  and  is  also  detrimental  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
smokebox  gases.  The  volatile  combustible  matter  in  being 
converted  into  gas  absorbs  heat,  but  in  combining  with  oxygen 
of  the  air  gives  out  heat  in  considerable  quantity.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  volatile  combustible  matter  that  are  useful  for 
heat  production  are  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  fixed  carbon 
does  not  volatilize,  but  remains  upon  the  grates  until  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  comes  along  to  combine  with  it  when  it  is 
ponverte<l  into  carbon  monoxide  or  carbon  dioxide,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  available.  The  air  necessary  for 
combustion    consists    principally    of    two    gases — oxygen    and 
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FIG.    3. 

nitrogen;  the  active  gas  in  combustion  is  oxygen  and  com- 
poses about  one-fifth  volume  of  the  air,  while  the  nitrogen  is 
inert,  taking  no  active  part  in  combustion,  simply  acting  to 
dilute  the  oxygen. 

Carbon  is  a  solid  substance,  but  when  it  combines  chemi- 
cally with  the  gas  oxygen  under  conditions  of  complete  com- 
bustion the  product  is  the  gas  carbon  dioxide,  chemical  symbol 
of  which  is  CO2,  heat  being  one  of  the  physical  effects  of  this 
chemical  combustion.  Where  carbon  combines  with  limited 
supply  of  oxygen  the  gas  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  formed 
with  a  production  of  only  about  one-third  of  the  heat  in  the 
previous  case.  Hydrogen  is  a  gas  which  combines  with  the 
gas  oxygen  to  form  water  (HaO),  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  is  a  gas  or  steam  above  212  degs.  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  considerable  heat  being  one  of  the  physical 
effects. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  heat  units  devel- 
oped by  carbon  and  hydrogen  when  combined  with  oxygen,  a 
heat  unit  being  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  lb.  of 
water  1   deg.   F.:  P.itj^l,  T^l,^^^^, 

Units  Per  Pound. 

Carbon  to  COj 14,146 

Carbon   to   CO    * 4,329 

Hydrogen   to   H2O    62,100 

A  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  condition  of  the  combus- 
tion going  on  in  the  firebox  by  collecting  a  sample  of  the 
product  of  combustion  of  smokebox  gases  and  making  an 
analysis  of  it.  In  such  analysis  the  usual  determinations  are 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  product  of 
combustion.  If  combustion  were  perfect  with  just  sufllclent 
air  going  through  the  grates  to  cause  complete  combustion, 


with  no  excess  of  air  present,  we  would  have  in  the  smokebox 
gases  simply  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  and  moisture.  The 
analysis  therefore  would  show  carbon  dioxide,  no  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  no  oxygen. 

COLLECTION   OF   SAMPLE   OF   GAS. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  sample  of  gas  for  analysis 
we  used  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  sampler  con- 
sists of  a  perforated  pipe  extending  a  few  inches  into  the  stack 
and  has  a  trap  attached  to  it  to  catch  cinders.  The  bottle  in 
which  the  gas  sample  is  to  be  collected  was  filled  with  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  to  start  with  and  this  was  syphoned  out  into 
a  can  on  the  running  board  as  shown,  the  gas  sample  going 
into  the  bottle  to  take  its  place.  The  sample  of  gas  is  then 
taken  into  the  test  car  behind  the  engine,  where  it  is  analyzed. 
The  brine  is  syphoned  out  at  such  a  rate  as  to  let  the  gas 
sample  cover  a  period  of  15  minutes*  firing.    The  gas  sample 


no.  4. 

is  also  handled  under  such  precautions  as  to  avoid  its  escape 
or  mixture  with  air. 

METHOD    OF    ANALYSIS. 

The  apparatus  used  for  gas  analysis  is  shown  ih  Fig.  4, 
which  is  an  Orsat  gas  apparatus,  somewhat  modified  by  and 
obtained   from   Mr.  A.   Bement,   gas  expert,   Chicago. 

Having  obtained  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  sample  in 
this  apparatus  the  carbon  dioxide  is  first  absorbed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate  and  its  amount  determined  by  re- 
duction in  volume.  The  oxygen  is  then  determined  by  ab- 
sorption in  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  solution*  in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  carbon  monoxide  by  absorption  in  cupric  chloride  so- 
lution. For  further  details  on  method  of  analysis  I  refer  to 
books  on  gas  analysis. 

RESULTS    OF   ANALYSIS    FROM    BURNING    LIGNITE   COAL. 

Perfect  combustion  with  lignite  coal  would  show  about  as 
follows:  C0=,  18  per  cent;  CO,  0  per  cent.;  O,  0  per  cent  This 
would  be  under  ideal  conditions.  With  bituminous  coal,  very 
good  practical  results  would  be  about  as  follows:  CO*.  12  per 
cent;  CO,  0  per  cent;  O,  6.0  per  cent 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  about  the  average  results  ob- 
tained from  analysis  of  smokebox  gases  by  burning  lignite 
coal: 


C02 

0 

CO 

11.8 

5.9 

0.8 

12.9 

6.0 

0.3 

11.5 

5.9 

0.4 

14.1 

4:6, 

0.7 

12.1 

2.9 

8.7 

13.6 

4.8 

0.0 

12.0 

7.9 

0.0 

13.6 

1.8 

2.9 

18.9 

4.0 

1.2 

13.1 

4.7 

0.4 
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THE  PIECE-WORK  SYSTEM  FROM  A   PIECE-WORKER'S 

STANDPOINT. 


BY  H.   B.    KEPNEB. 


(Copyright,  1903,  by  H.  B.  Kepner.) 


Having  been  a  piece-worker  and  made  a  practical  study  of 
the  piece-work  system  for  over  five  years,  from  its  very  incep- 
tion almost,  as  applied  to  locomotive  repair  shops  where  at  one 
time  it  was  considered  impracticable  if  not  impossible;  having 
labored  in  every  department  of  machine  shop  work  under  the 
system  during  that  time,  and  having  had  my  attention  called 
to  the  subject  by  articles  appearing  from  time  to  time  in 
various  publications  where  a  great  deal  of  speculative  argu- 
ment is  being  produced  both  for  and  against  the  system,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  as  to  its 
fairness,  as  well  as  to  the  best  plans  for  its  adoption,  is  very 
limited  and  that  we  are  yet  to  see  it  put  Into  a  great  deal 
more  general  practice.  So  I  believe  it  to  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  our  most  careful  consideration. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  piece-work  system  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employer,  but  little  need  be  said,  for  to  him  it  is 
a  plain  proposition  of  "Paying  for  what  you  get."  However, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on,  much  depends  upon  him  whether 
the  system  proves  a  success  or  a  failure,  or  rather  whether  it 
becomes  popular  or  unpopular  among  his  workmen. 

But,  upon  the  other  hand,  viewing  it  from  the  side  of  labor, 
much  might  be  said  and  much  is  said.  Many  colored  views 
are  taken  and  considerable  difficulty  arises  in  the  introduction 
of  piece-work.  So  many  biased  opinions  are  expressed  that 
the  uninitiated  are  led  to  fear  its  possibilities  and  to  distrust 
the  fairness  or  the  purpose  of  its  promoters.  But  the  honest, 
intelligent  workman  ever  desires  to  be  reasonable,  and  by  such 
only  can  I  hope  these  remarks  to  be  kindly  considered,  so  I 
would  respect  every  workman  as  belonging  to  this  class  until 
he  should  prove  himself  utterly  impregnable  to  reason.  Such 
a  one  can  only  be  convinced  by  experience. 

Custom  sometimes  becomes  a  law  and  may  control  our  judg- 
ment for  a  time,  whether  wisely  or  not.  Prejudice  may  run 
away  with  our  reason,  but  time  will  bring  us  to  our  senses, 
even  though  it  may  be  after  many  a  wasted  opportunity.  So 
laying  aside  one's  prejudice  and  treating  all  men  as  being  fair 
and  reasonable,  let  us  ask  where  there  is  any  reason  why 
piece-work  should  be  unjust  to  the  workman.  Of  course,  it 
puts  a  premium  upon  skill  and  tends  toward  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  in  reference  to  workmanship.  The  best  workman 
may  earn  the  most  money,  but  why  should  he  not? 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  young  men  of  equal  ability  and  like 
prospects  should  start  to  learn  a  trade  and  one  should  dili- 
gently apply  all  his  energy,  studying  at  night,  working  every 
hour  he  is  able  and  faithfully  striving  to  become  a  master  of 
his  profession,  while  the  other  is  impatiently  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  his  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  have  ex- 
pired, seeking  diversion  at  night,  neglecting  his  duty  by  day, 
remaining  off  duty  upon  the  least  provocation,  as  some  I  have 
seen  do,  seeming  to  thiflk  that  time  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
serve  in  learning  a  trade  and  forgetting  that  practice  alone 
can  develop  skill.  At  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship, 
which  of  these  two  young  men  would  be  the  more  competent 
workman  and  whose  services  would  be  worth  the  more? 
Naturally,  we  would  answer  that  the  faithful  and  most  intelli- 
gent workman  will  accomplish  the  most  and  best  work  in  a 
given  time  and  his  services  be  worth  the  most  money,  not 
alone  for  the  amount  of  work  done  but  for  the  quality  as  well, 
while  the  other  fellow  you  will  find  to  be  the  one  who  will  do 
the  most  kicking  against  the  piece-work  system. 

There  are,  however,  many  conditions  to  be  considered  in  the 
successful  introduction  and  practice  of  the  piece-work  system. 
A  Chicago  paper,  in  commenting  upon  this  subject  recently, 
mentioned  as  an  objectionable  feature,  the  unfair  advantage 
It  gives  to  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  foremen  who  may,  if 
they  choose,  materially  affect  the  pay  of  any  workman  by  the 
assignment  of  work.  Certainly  the  charge  that  any  foreman 
or  minor  official  does,  through  personal  feeling,  make  such 


use  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  should  be  sufficient  to 
disqualify  him,  but  fortunately  such  cases  are  the  exceptjonh 
and  not  the  rule.  So  this  objection  should  merely  serve  to 
warn  us  against  such  persons  and  bears  no  weight  whatever 
ao.-xinst  thf  system. 

Then,  some  argue  that  it  discriminates  against  the  weak 
and  less  fortunate  workman.  Labor  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
commodity  as  much  as  the  corn  that  is  sold  by  the  favner 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  piece-worker  in  the  extreme  senoo  of  the 
term,  for  he  must  provide  his  own  tools,  machinery,  material 
and  all  facilities  and  then  sell  his  produce  by  measure;  then 
the  man  who  lives  farthest  from  the  market  or  has  the  least 
facilities  for  delivering  would  require  the  most  time  in  fle- 
livering  a  given  amount  of  corn,  for  instance,  but  would  we  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  according  to  time  taken  to  deliver  it? 
For  he  surely  would  be  less  fortunate  and  possibly  weaker 
physically  than  another  who  could  have  delivered  the  same  in 
half  the  time.  No,  we  should  prefer  to  pay  for  it  by  the 
bushel.  Why?  Because  it  is  cheaper,  would  you  say?  Not 
necessarily,  but  because  it  is  more  definite.  It  is  a  mo!'6 
business-like  transaction. 

And  it  is  this  characteristic  that  most  strongly  commends 
piece-work.  So,  treating  labor  as  a  commodity,  it  would  furn- 
ish a  similar  example,  and  the  only  problem  would  seem  to  be 
in  estimating  the  proper  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  This  can  be 
accomplished  with  justice  to  both  employer  and  employe,  if 
each  will  be  true  to  himself  and  both  are  honest  with  each 
other  and  will  co-operate  in  the  equitable  adjustment  of  piece- 
work prices.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  fear  or  distrust 
if  the  workmen  could  be  brought  to  understand  that  the  com- 
panies do  not  desire  to  undervalue  their  services  nor  to  place 
prices  too  low,  but  that  they  do  desire  to  reduce  waste  of  time 
and  energy  by  a  systematic  application  of  skill  and  labor  such 
as  this  system  affords.  For  here  the  company's  interests  be- 
comes the  workman's  interests  and  vice  versa,  and  the  foreman 
experiences  less  anxiety  as  to  how  the  workman  may  be  putting 
in  his  time,  for  he  feels  assured  that  the  men  will  utilize  both 
their  time  and  facilities  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

In  piece-work  shops,  the  men  are  generally  willing  to  con- 
cede that  the  system  might  be  just,  but  they  offer  no  objections 
upon  other  grounds. 

First,  and  probably  the  most  grievous,  is  that  because  of 
inexperience  or  lack  of  sufficient  data,  prices  are  set  too  low 
and  the  management  may  not  be  willing  enough  to  readjust 
them. 

Second,  the  material  may  vary  in  quality  or  conditions,  so 
that  the  workman  finds  it  impossible  to  duplicate  the  time — 
upon  which  the  price  was  estimated — and  fails  on  an  average 
to  accomplish  the  work  in  the  required  time.  Or  perhaps  the 
amount  of  labor  on  a  certain  job  may  be  increased  by  changes 
in  the  patterns  or  designs,  without  raising  the  price.  All  such 
things  cause  objections  to'  arise,  for  which  the  system  is  not  to 
blame,  but  may  be  due  to  local  management  or  conditions  that 
call  for  local  investigation.  In  most  places  you  will  find  the 
management  fair,  with  a  willingness  to  adjust  matters  satis- 
factorily to  all  concerned.  But  these  and  other  common  ob- 
jections should  be  met  fairly  and  the  men  satisfied,  before 
they  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  piece-work. 

In  order  to  successfully  install  the  piece-work  system  into  a 
shop  it  is  important  that  the  men  should  co-operate  with  the 
officials,  and  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  this  direction  is  in  the 
inspector  being  a  man  of  practical  experience  who  is  capable 
of  placing  a  fair  estimate  upon  the  amount  of  labor  and  its 
value,  and  can  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  workmen, 
who  should  rather  regard  him  as  a  mediator  than  a  scaler  of 
prices.  ;.;,■■•; 

Some  men  experiment  with  prices  upon  the  theory  that  It  is 
easier  to  raise  a  price  than  to  lower  one.  This  may  be  true  in 
a  sense,  but  the  trouble  is  that  usually  even  the  best  prices 
look  very  small  to  a  day  workman.  So  until  the  system  be- 
comes well  founded  and  the  workmen  learn  what  is  possible, 
and  are  better  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  labor  on  a  job,  I 
believe  It  is  preferable  to  risk  over-paying  rather  than  to  pay 
too  little,  which  discourages  effort  and  enterprise. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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water;  i;d^g.;F.::-::V';;::;v::.:''^^ 

i  :"■  J  ..  A-  ■   :.  .•.:.:■.   -•;■..    '.■':".    ■■■  "'•,;■:.'•*      "  '.^v^v^.  UnitV  IVr  Pouml. 

:v  i ...  ■'.-'.  t?al-T)qift:  to  f*>3  >.,'.•,...  :.;..•..>  ,.V:  ..«  .«.;•.•  :  ,/•■..:.,  .  .,.    14.110 
.'  .•  ;  V    "  rs'irtn'ii   to   CO  ■ .  . ,  .-•*;>.., .  ,...-,■..  ^  . ...  :  .  ..i^..-  ,  '.-.  .  .  .  ■,■■.      4.329^'  . 
;.       -.:•  |Ijdr«;;en"  to  FKOVivriv..^;  ;;.:;..:.  ...\  .:::..  .•(t2.1«tO  ' 

-'::,yPi^li\\*i\:,iu^i\tKSt.n  Ik*  fbruied  of  the  <-ondition  of  the  eonibus 
tion  s-'oini;  on  in  the  fireltox  by  »<dle«ting  a  samide  of  the 
product  of  combustion  of  smokebox  irases  ami  making  an 
analysis  of  it.  In  sneh  analysis  the  usual  determinations  are 
<  arbon  d!OXidf>,  eari»on  monoxide  and  oxygen,  no  attempt  being 
iiiade  to  determine  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  product  of 
i'i>nibustinn.  If  combustion  were  perfect  with  just  sufficient 
air   ijoing   through    the   grates   to   cause   compete   combust  ion. 


with  !)(»  excess  <d  air  |U"esent,  we  would  have  in  the  smokebox 
gases  siui|ily  carlnui  di«)xide,  nitrogen  and  moisture.  The 
analysis  therefore  would  show  r  arbon  dioxide,  no  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  uo  oxygen. 

■    '  t  OI.I.KCTIOX    •»>"    fiAMCI.i;    ol'    «i.\S.      '      '      '     ..        ';'~'. 

For  ilie  purpose  (jf Collecting  a  sample  of  gas  for  analysis 
We  used  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  :'..  The  sampler  con- 
sists of  a  i)erloiated  pii»e  extending  a  fi'W  inches  into  the  stack 
and  lias  a  trap  aiiached  to  ii  to  <'atch  cin«lers.  The  bottle  in 
which  the  .gas  saniple  is  to  be  lollected  was  filled  with  a  strong 
sidution  of  salt  to  start  with  and  this  was  syphoned  out  into, 
a  <an  on  I  lie  rtmning  board  as  shown,  the  gas  sample  going 
int(»  the  bottle  to  take  ii^s  |)lace.  The  sample  of  gas  is  then 
taken  into  the  test  <ar  liehind  the  engine,  where  it  is  analyzed. 
The  in  iiie  is  syphoned  oiit  at  such  a  rate  as  to  let  the  gas 
samjile  cover  a  iieriod  td'  IT.  mintites'  firing.    The  gas  sample 


"■xC  \ 


is  also  haml led  un«ier  siich  precautions"  as  to  avoid  its  escape 
(U'  mixture  with  air. 

.MI.rHo!>    OF    .W.M.YSIS. 

*  The  ai»i)aratus  used  for  gas  analysis  is  shown  ill  Fig.  4. 
whi(h  is  an  Orsat  gas  a|t)iaratus.  somewhat  modified  by  and 
obtained  I'loin  .Mr.  .\.  Hement.  gas  expert.  Chicago.  •-..•.;:,.- 
Having  obtained  Kmi  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  sample  in 
this  apparatus  the  carbon  dioxide  is  first  absorbed  by  a  solu 
lion  of  jiotassium  hydrat<;  and  its  amount  determined  by  re- 
iluction  in  volume.  The  oxygen  is  then  determined  by  ab- 
sorption in  alkaline  |)yiH>gallic  acid  solutioirin  a  similar  man- 
nei  atid  caibon  monoxide  by  absorption  in  cuprii!  chloride  so- 
lution. For  further  details  on  ni«;thod  of  analysis  I  refer  to 
iiooks  on  gas  analysis.  :'■''.^^•,'•''^y^^'^-:^■':''''''■■^C'■^■^■■'y'' '>:':'■; 

.:'.\Vv  .uksvlts  or  a.nai.vsis  ti;o\i   imum.nc  lujnitk  coal.      '. ;.  I.'' 

Perfe.  t  combustion  with  lignite  coal  would  show  about  as 
follows:  CO:,  1,S  per  cent.;  CO.  0  per  cent.;  O,  0  per  cent.  This 
would  be  under  ideal  conditions.  With  bituminous  coal,  very 
.trood  practical  results  would  be  about  as  follows:  (COa,  12  per 
i-ent.;  CO,  <•  per  cent.;  ().  tl.O  per  cent.      0  .^^^^ ';'•-. V I'-- ^V*  v- 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  about  the  average  results  ol>- 
tained    from    analysis   of  smokebox   gases   by   burning   lignite.; 
coal:  ^^  '■ 

..    ■   .'     ■-..  COs-     •■  ,■  •-;• 

^■-"'^.•■.- ■■',::■".  It^S  ^.^";;.;' 

Z:^ ",.;.:  ■'  ■;■-■;  I2.i>-,  ■ '  ■■'.■■:  ,.- 

:  ;■■■  ■■■  ;   . ..  .^:.  tj..5-'  ■:  s:^::  :' ' 

,,.•    '■■:   ■:v'.--J14,l    .:•'    .:^,v  ■ 

-:^   :    ■:.     ■•:•  :12-.l  >./.•-,    ■:V. 

I  .  ■.  V<.  •    '■  j"  12.0   •   ;v...v. 

■■■■-'  ■  '^  .:■;•■■  ''  '■■  13. B    ' 

.*  i   :  ^n.v^ 

■■'"■  '  \:\.\ 


<■  .-... 


■Qv  ■  :■     :.^  ■:;  ■■ 

CO 

"5^.»;...:-.r  •■■  ■ 

0.3 

:*.».■;■-•   •'•:' 

0.3 

9.9  ::■':■: -r.;:--: 

0.4 

4.S;:  :.■■■   :''■■■■ 

0.7 
3.7 
0.0 

7.!>     '>;,•.■■-■.- 

0.0 

1.8'     y.:.:^;. 

2.9 

4.n        ;i:"^^v  =  ' 

1.2 

■»  7        ■::-\u-. 
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THE  PIECE-WORK  SYSTEM  FROM  A  PltCE- WORKER'S 

STANDPOINT.      ■■■■:''r^--^r}y.)'^::\::::y)-}-: 


BY  u.  u.  kkpnkk;: 


•^ '  ;;v=;  (CoijyriKhi.  1003,  by  H.  B;  Kepner;^- 


'  I  \ 


Having  liPtn  a  punte  worker  audmado  a  practical  sbitlybf 
Lhe  pk'rt'-work  system  lor  over  live  years,  trom  its  very  iuc^i-- 
lion  almost,  as  applied  to  locomotive  repair  shops  wliere  at  one 
time  it  was  considered  impracticable  il'  not  impossible;  having, 
labored  in  every  deparinieiit  of  machine  shop  work  under  tlu; 
system  during  that  time,  and  having  hud  my  attention  called 
to  the  subject  by  articles  appearing  Irom  time  to  time  in 
various  publications  wliere  a  great  deal  of  speculative  argu- 
ment is  being  produced  both  for  and  against  the  system,  1  am 
convinced  that  the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  as  to  its 
fairness,  as  well  as  to  the  best  plans  for  its  adoption,  is  very 
limited  and  that  we  are  yet  ta  see  it  put  into  a  great  deal 
more  general  practice.  So  1  believe  it  to  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  our  most  careful  consideration. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  piecework  system  from  the  stand 
point  of  the  employer,  but  little  need  be  said,  for  to  him  it  is 
a  plain  proposition  of  ■"Paying  for  what  you  get."  However, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on,  mucli  dei^euds  upon  him  wbether 
the  system  proves  a  success  or  a  failure,  or  rather  w;hether  it 
becomes  popular  or  unpopular  among  his  workmen.    ;.;';■  ■ 

7.  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  viewing  it  from  the  side  of  labor, 
much  might  be  sai.l  and  much  is  said.  Many  colored  views 
are  taken  and  conKiderabie  dilliculty  arises  in  the  introvluction 
of  piece-work.  So  many  biased  opinions  are  expressed  that 
the  uninitiated  are  led  to  fear  its  possibilities  and  to  distrust 
the  fairness  or  the  purpose  of  its  promoters.  But  the  honest, 
intelligent  workman  ever  desires  to  be  reasonable,  and  by  sui;h 
only  can  1  hope  these  remarks  to  be  kindly  considered,  so  1 
would  respect  every  workman  as  belonging  to  this  class  until 
he  should  i)rove  himself  utterly  impr^^gnable  to  reason.  Such 
a  one  can  only  be  convinced  by  exi»erience. 

Custom  sometimes  becomes  a  law  and  may  control  our  judg- 
ment for  a  time,  whether  wisely  or  not.  Prejudice  may  run 
away  with  our  reason,  but  time  will  bring  us  to  our  senses, 
even  though  it  may  be  after  many  a  wasted  opportunity.  So 
laying  aside  one's  prejudiie  and  treating  all  men  as  being  fair 
and  reasonable,  let  us  ask  where  there  is  any  reason  why 
piece-work  should  be  unjust  to  the  workman.  Of  course.  It 
puts  a  premium  ui»on  skill  aii<l  fends  toward  the  "survival 
of  tue  fittest"  in  reference  to  worlcmanship.  The  best  workman 
may  earn  the  most  money,  but  w-hy  should  he  not?      '    "•  : 

}  -  Let  us  suppose  that  two  young  men  of  equal  ability  and  like 
prospects  should  start  to  learn  a  trade  and  one  should  dili- 
gently apply  all  his  energy,  studying  at  night,  working  every 
hour  he  is  able  and  faithfully  striving  to  become  a  master  of 
hia  profession,  while  the  other  is  impatiently  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  his  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  have  ex- 
l)ired,  seeking  diversion  at  night,  neglecting  his  duty  by  day, 
remaining  off  duty  upon  the  least  provocation,  as  some  1  have 
seen  do,  seeming  to  thiftk  that  time  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
serve  in  learning  a  trade  and  forgetting  that  practice  alon-? 
<an  develop  skill.  At  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship, 
which  of  these  two  young  men  would  be  the  more  competent 
workman  and  whose  services  w'ould  be  w^ 
Naturally,  we  would  answer  that  the  faithful  and  mo.st  intelli- 
gent workman  will  accomplish  the  most  and  best  work  in  a 
given  time  and  his  services  be  worth  the  most  money,  not 
alone  for  the  amount  of  work  done  but  for  the  quality  as  well, 
while  the  other  fellow  you  will  find  to  be  the  one  who  will  do 
the  most  kicking  against  the  piece-work  system. 

There  are,  however,  many  conditions  to  be  considered  In  the 
successful  introduction  and  practice  of  the  piece-work  system. 

■A  Chicago  paper,  in  commenting  upon  this  subject  recently, 
mentioned  as  an  objectionable  feature,  the  unfair  advantage 
it  gives  to  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  foremen  who  may,  if 
they  choose,  materially  affect  the  pay  of  any  workman  by  the 
assignment  of  work.  Certainly  the  charge  that  any  foreman 
or  minor  official   does,  through   personal  feeling,   make  ^urh 


use  of  the'  author iiy   v«>ate<r  fti  hiiii;  sbotiW  lie  suffici^at.-  to , 
:disqualify  him,  but  fortuoatoiy  «Ufi»  i-ascs  are  tho^  exceptJons>- 

and  hot  the  -  rule;     So  this  objection  fclioirkl  merely  sec^ve  Ip 
..'warn  lis  against  such  person^  and  bears  no  weight  whatev«'r 

.a;,uinHt  tin  sjst«iii-    :  •■  " 

Tben,,6ome  argue  tbat  I):  discriminates  against  4i»c  weali 
,:iud  iess  ioi'tunate  wpikniah;  l^ftor  iis  often  spoken  of  as  m^ 
commodity  as  niu»h  as  lhc.<:6ru  that  is  wold  by  the  £a''i  <?r 
wiio,  by  thevvay,  is  a  piece  worker  in.  the  extr*'nie.  senoc  of  the 
term,  for  he  must  proviile.|ii«  own  too^.s,.  machijiery,  ni.'itijrial 
and  iaJlfae,ilifiesau(l  then;  iSJHIhiK  prod.ii»<*  bj-vmeasure;  tIti'U 
the  man  who  li yes  fa»tlM-at  from- the  niarkct  t)r  has  the  least 
facilities  for.  dejiv»'ring  would  r^'quiro  the  most  time  in  rt«- 
liveriiig  a  given  amount  of  <orn.  for  iusiauie,  but  w(»uld  >«■  !»•• 
willing  to  pay  lor  it  ac<;M-duig  to  time  taJien  to  deliver  it? 
Tor  he  surely  wouM  lie  jess  foriuitaic  and  itossibly  wvakpii'". 
physically  than  another  who  could  have  delivered  the  same  in 
half  the  tiiiie.  No,  wc  should  prefer  to  pay  for  it  by  tbv 
Imshel.  Why?  Because  it  is  cheaper,'  would  you  say?;  ■Xet 
necessarily^  bat  becaiuse  it ..js  -mdre:  ilefiuite. .'  It  i«  Si  .taohn 
business-like  transaction.  ,'.v^' 

.\n(I  it  is  this  ciiaracijeristic  thiSit  iugst  strongly  yom men ds 
juec-e-worky  .So.  tr*-ating  laliot  a^  a  i-ommodity,  it  «touW  furn- 
ish a  similar  exajijpk',  aud  tiie'only  pi-oblem  "vrbuld  seem  lo  be 
in  e.stimating  the  pioiMvr  price  io  be  jiaid  for  it.  This  can  b- 
accomplished  with  justice  to  Ijiolh  employer  and  employe,  if 
each  wiH  be  true  to  himself  and  botii  are  honest  with  each 
other  a,nd  will  co^^oiK'rate  in  the  equitable  adluttment  Of  piece- 
work prices.  There  would  be  ile  occasion  tor  fear  or  distrust 
if  the  w-orkmen  loubllie  brought  to  understand  that  the  com- 
panies do  not  desire  to  undervalue  their  services  nor  to  place 
prices  too  lo.w,  but  that  they  de^eslr^  to  reduce  wast*?  of  tiiu^ 
and  energy  .by  a  gysteniaijc  ai»pli<aiion  of  skill  and  labor  such 
as  this  system  affords.  I'^or  here  the  company's  interests  be- 
comes the  workman's  interests  antl  vice  versa,  and  the  foreman 
experiences  less  anxicfty  as  tQ^  holw  tiie  U'orkma.n  may  be  putting 
in  his  time,  for  he  iW'b;  assured  that  the  men -will  utilize  lioth 
their  time  and  facilities  to  the  best  possible  advautag*;. 

In  piece-work  .shops,  the  rtjeu  are  tJcnerally  willing  to  con- 
ce<ie  that  the  system  might  be  lust,  but  tliey  offer  no  objections 
vipoii  Oliver  grounds.        ■    ;V  >•<-V:^,!v^•^  ;./'-V  .";;:.-'  .<  :-:'/■'"' 

First,  and  probably  the  most  kfievbus,  is  that  because  of 
inexperience  or  huk  ot  suflicjent  itaia,  prices  are  set  too  low 
and  the  management  may 'not  .be  viHi«g  enough  to  readjust 

■  theitt.-^  r^.v  :/.^. ;;;  ^V->^;x.;\.,,-;r-':-"^;-----;v;'f:-:"^-i.--^,\-  ^.i- 

Se<-ond,  thV'  materia!  may  vary  in  quality  br~  cbiidltFous,  so 
that  tie  workman  finds  it  .impossible  to  duplicate  the  time — 
lipon  which  the  prictFi  was  estimated— and  fails  on  an  average 
to  accomplish  thewoi"k  in  tlie  required -time.  Or  i»erhaps  the 
amount  of  labor  on  a  certain  job  may  bo  Increased  by  changes 
in  the  patterns  or  designs,  without  raising  the  price.  All  such 
things  cause  objections  to' arise,  for  which  the  system  is  not  to 
blame,  but  may  be  duo  to  Idcalmauagement  or  conditions  that 
call  for  local  invtstigation.  In  most  places  yon  will  find  the 
nianagement  fair,  with  a  willingness  to  adjust  matters  satis 
factorily  to  all  concerned.  But  these  and  other  common  ob- 
je<tions  should  be  met  fairly  jand  -the  iricn  satisfied,  before 
they  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  tlie  justice  oif  piece-work. 

In  order  to  successfully  install  the  piece-work  system  into  a 
shop  it  is  important  that  the  men  should  co-operate  with  the 
oflBcials,  and  one  of  the  gr<^t<*st  aids  in  this  diroctioD  is  la  the 
inspector  being  a  man  of  practical  experience  who  Is  capable 
of  i)lacing  a  fair  estimate  upon  the  amount  of  lalxir  and  it? 
value,  and  can  win  th<'  confidenct>  and  respect  of  the  workimii.; 
who  should  rather  regard  him  as  a  mediator  than  a  scaler  of 

prices,  :^-''rO.^---     .-'■:  \  ■■■['■■-'•'-^'.■^■:''y''rj-.': ■:  -:---^\:  ■■^.\^  r'^  ;V^ 

Some  men  experiment  with  pri»es  upon  the  theoiry  (hat  it  i.^ 
easier  to  raise  a  price  than  to  lower  one.  This  may  be  true  in 
a  sense,  but  the  trouble  is  that  usually  even  the  best  pricts 
look  very  small  to  a  day  workman.  So  until  the  system  lie- 
comes  well  founded  and  the  workmen  learn  what  is  possible, 
and  are  better  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  labor  on  a  job.  I 
believe  It  is  preferable  to  risk  overpaying  rather  than  to  pay 
too  little.  \vhi<h  di,'^4  0ura&es^ffort  and^nferprlB^:  ; 
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NEW  SHOPS-GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


AT   ST.    I'AUI..    MIXN. 


The  new  shops  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Dale  street, 
St.  Paul,  are  progressing,  and  have  reat-hed  a  stage  which 
justifies  the  publication  of  a  ground  plan  of  the  buildings. 
When  the  machinery  is  located  and  the  plant  ready  for  opera- 
tion we  shall  present  a  thorough,  illustrated  description  and 
discussion  of  the  problems  and  their  solution,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  electric  driving,  which  is  not  yet  ready  for 
such  treatment;  and  this  is.  by  the  way,  the  chief  point  of 
interest  of  the  plant.  There  are  no  traveling  cranes,  except 
over  machine  tools,  and  the  buildings  have  wooden  roof- 
trusses,  except  the  power  station,  which  has  a  steel  roof. 

Three  sides  of  the  grounds  are  bounded  by  the  main  tracks 
on  the  north,  Minnehaha  street  on  the  south  and  Dale  street 


LEHIGH  VALLEY  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  SAYRE,  PA. 


At  Sayre,  Pa.,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  preparing  elab- 
orate shop  improvements  for  the  repair  of  locomotives  and 
cars,  both  passenger  and  freight.  About  $1,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  a  year  upon  the  buildings  of  the  locomotive  plant, 
which  will  concentrate  all  of  the  heavy  repairs  at  this  point 
for  about  800  locomotives.  The  equipment  of  the  plant  will 
begin  about  a  year  hence.  The  locomotive  shop  will  be  an 
immense  building,  366  by  749  ft.,  the  blacksmith  shop  103  by 
363  ft.,  the  storehouse  of  the  same  size,  and  the  power  will  be 
supplied  from  a  well-planned  power  plant.  The  locomotive 
shop  has  48  transverse  pits  in  two  sections,  60  by  627  ft.  each, 
with  the  156  by  627-ft.  machine  shop  between  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  building  will  be  the  boiler  shop.  121  by  366  ft.  The 
machine  shop  will  have  two  60-ft.  bays  and  a  central  bay  36  ft. 
wide.    The  latter  will  have  a  gallery  to  provide  for  the  heaters. 


NoU^  ys!n  Une  Tracks  Vorfh  of  Shop  ^roune/s. 
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on  the  west,  affording  limited  possibilities  of  extension.  The 
location  of  the  power-house  was  made  with  reference  to  th«! 
fact  that  alternating  current  will  be  used  throughout  for  both 
lighting  and  power.  The  locomotive  erecting  and  machine 
shop  is  in  a  building  150  by  600  ft.,  having  three  bays.  In  the 
east  bay  are  25  transverse  pits.  Next  to  these  is  the  heavy 
machinery  bay,  and  along  the  west  side  of  the  building  are  the 
light  machines.  East  of  the  erecting  shop  is  a  50-ft.  transfer 
table  625  ft.  long,  which  includes  a  track  passing  the  north 
end  of  the  locomotive  shop,  and  serves  the  boiler,  tank  and 
blacksmith  shop,  as  well  as  the  storehouse.  The  blacksmith, 
boiler,  tank,  flue  and  truck  shops  are  combined  in  one  building 
235  by  425  ft.,  the  truck  and  flue  shops  being  partitioned  off 
east  of  the  boiler  shop  and  north  of  the  tank  shop.  The  power- 
house is  106  by  110  ft.,  located  east  of  the  blacksmith  shop. 
North  of  the  blacksmith  shop  is  a  large  storehouse  with  a 
space  of  100  by  360  ft.,  devoted  to  the  store  department,  oflSces 
40  by  100  ft.  at  the  east  end,  and  two  rooms  for  the  brass 
foundry  and  tin  shop,  each  48  by  50  ft.,  at  the  west  end.  An 
iron  storehouse,  100  by  200  ft.,  lies  east  of  the  storehouse  and 
is  served  by  a  track  running  through  its  center  between  two 
lines  of  roof-columns.  East  of  the  iron  storehouse  are  two 
platforms  60  by  322  ft.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds 
is  a  40  by  60-ft.  laboratory  and  a  building  for  wheels. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Hawkins,  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  road,  for  the  plan. 


toilets,  lavatories  and  lockers,  the  lighter  machinery  being 
placed  under  the  gallery.  Between  each  erecting  shop  and 
the  machine  shop  is  a  "covered  yard"  42  by  627  ft.  for  storage 
of  wheels,  castings  and  materials  of  all  kinds.  This  arrange- 
ment places  all  locomotive  work  except  blacksmithing  in  one 
immense  building,  with  overhead  crane  service  for  all.  The 
erecting  shops  will  have  120-ton  cranes  on  the  upper  level  and 
15-ton  on  the  lower,  the  machine  shop  and  "covered  yard" 
cranes  also  being  15-ton  capacity.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  railroad  shop  plants  in  the  country,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  plans  promises  a  highly  efficient  result. 
The  plans  are  being  prepared  by  Walter  G.  Berg,  chief  en- 
gineer, and  H.  D.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  motive  power. 


JUNE.    J903,    CONVENTIONS. 

The  Master  Mechanics'  convention  will  be  held  at  Saratoga 
June  24  to  26,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  Master  Car  Builders', 
June  29  to  July  1,  with  headquarters  at  the  Grand  Union 
Hotel.  Circulars  giving  information  as  to  hotel  arrangements 
and  railroad  transportation  may  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  Alexander 
Brown,  24   Park  Place,  New  York. 


The  malleable  iron  brake  jaw  and  dead  lever  guide  illus- 
trated in  The  American  Engineer,  April,  1903,  page  158,  are 
patented  by  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Company.  This 
fact  was  not  stated  In  the  description. 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 
Reading,   Pa. 


Philadelphia   &   Reading   Railway. 


VI. 


THE  POWER  PLANT. — (Continued  from  page  185.) 


As  stated  in  the  preceding  article  descriptive  of  the  steam 
generating  equipment  of  the  Reading  shops  power  plant,  while 
designed  to  supply  electric  current  for  all  classes  of  service  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  company  located  at  Reading, 
I  he  plant  was  primarily  intended  to  furnish  the  motive  power 
for  the  machine  tools  in  the  locomotive  machine  shop.  This 
consideration  determined  the  location  of  the  plant,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  power  developed  at  the  plant  is 
used  in  the  locomotive  machine  shop. 

It  was  found,  in  the  design  of  the  shop  lay-out,  that  the  cost 
of  the  feeder  cables  for  the  low  voltage  shop-power  distribu- 
tion would,  by  locating  the  plant  opposite  the  center  of  power 
consumption,  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  that  entailed  by  a 
location  of  the  plant  opposite  one  end  of  the  machine  shop. 


generators,  and  one  compound-steam,  2-stage  air  compressor. 
All  the  engines  are  operating  non-condensing  at  present;  they 
are  so  designed  that  one  cylinder  may  be  bushed  down  to  per- 
mit operating  condensing  if  found  necessary,  although  the  low 
price  of  coal,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  mines,  will 
undoubtedly  make  condensing  an  unnecessary  elaboration. 

The  three  600-h.  p.  engines  are  of  the  automatic  cut-off  type, 
with  gridiron  valves,  built  by  Mcintosh,  Seymour  &  Co.,  each 
driving  a  400-k.w.  General  Electric  revolving-field  alternator. 
The  300-h.p.  tandem-compound  engine  is  a  Harrisburg  auto- 
matic engine  and  drives  a  200-k.w.  alternator  of  similar  type. 
There  are  also  two  75-h.p.  simple  Harrisburg  engines  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  engines,  each  direct-connected  to  a  50-k.w. 
direct-current  dynamo,  which  furnishes  current  for  exciting 
the  alternators'  fields  and  also  for  lighting  the  power-house. 
The  steam  pressure  used  is  150  lbs. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  various  engines  and  of  the 
air  compressors  (of  which  only  one  unit  has  as  yet  been  In- 
stalled) is  made  clear  in  the  foundation  plan  of  the  engine 
room  of  this  plant  presented  on  page  183  of  the  preceding 
(May,  1903)  issue.  The  specifications  of  the  engines  and 
generators  are  presented  below  in  tabular  form. 

The  engines  driving  the  alternators  are  guaranteed  not  to 


THE  50-KW.  GENEBAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  EXCITER  UNIT. 

It  was,  at  first,  intended  to  locate  the  plant  at  the  south  end 
of  the  shop  yard,  but  this  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
saving  in  copper  in  feeder  cables  with  a  central  location. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  lay-out  diagram  of  the  Reading 
Shops  buildings,  presented  on  page  10  of  our  January,  1903, 
issue,  the  location  chosen  is  opposite  the  center  line  of  the 
locomotive  machine  and  erecting  shops,  with  110  ft.  to  clear 
between  the  buildings.  The  center  of  the  power  plant  building 
is  276  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  machine  shop.  The  feeder 
cables  are  carried  into  the  shop  by  a  spacious  wiring  tunnel. 

All  the  distribution  wires  leading  to  the  locomotive-shop 
buildings  are  carried  in  underground  tunnels  or  conduits,  so  as 
to  present  no  obstructions  and  to  be  entirely  protected.  The 
wires  for  the  distribution  to  the  car  shops,  depot  buildings, 
etc.,  are  run  on  overhead  pole  lines  at  the  higher  voltage,  the 
longest  transmission  being  9,000  ft. 

The  power  generating  equipment  in  the  engine  room  consists 
of  one  300-h.  p.  tandem  and  three  600-h.  p.  cross  compound 
engines,    all    direct-connected    to    2-phase,    alternating-current 


THE     TWO-STAGE,     CBOSvS-COMI'Or.ND     AIR     COMPRESbOB. — INGEBSOIX- 
SEBGEANT  DRILL   COMPANY. 

vary  in  the  angular  velocity  of  their  rotational  motion  more 
than  2  degrees  per  cycle  of  the  current  wave;  this  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  the  irregularities  in  the  alternating  cur- 
rent wave,  so  detrimental  to  parallel  operation.  The 
foundations  for  the  engines,  generators,  etc.,  are  of  slag  con- 
crete of  very  substantial  shapes  and  rest  upon  bed  rock.  A 
free  space  is  left  in  the  engine  room  basement  around  the 
foundations  which  provides  for  the  steam  piping,  both  high- 
pressure  and  exhaust,  and  the  auxiliaries,  such  as  the  boiler- 
feed  pumps,  etc.  This  not  only  frees  the  engine  room  floor 
from  all  obstructions,  but  permits  free  crane  movements  and 
adds  a  very  neat  appearance. 

Live"  steam  is  taken  for  the  engines  from  the  lower  16-in. 
steam  header  in  the  boiler  room,  passing  through  steam  sep- 
arator-receivers near  each  cylinder,  each  being  located  as 
close  to  the  throttle  as  possible.  This,  together  with  the  ad- 
mirable arrangement  of  steam  headers  and  piping,  practically 
precludes  the  possibility  of  water  entering  the  engines.  The 
exhaust  from  the  engines  is  all  piped  to  a  16  and  20-in.  exhaust 


READING    SHOPS    POWER    PLANT. —  E.VGINE-ROOM    EQUIPMENT. 


Builder  of  EJngine. 

Mcintosh,  Seymour  &  Co..  Auburn 
N.   Y 

Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Harrisburg,  Pa 

Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Harrisburg,   Pa 

inRersoII-Sergeant  Drill  Company, 
New   York    .       . 


Type. 

(       Cross- 
I  Compound 
/   Tandem- 
\  Compound 
f    Slmple- 
\  Automatic 


Cross- 
Compound 


Size. 
600  h.p. 

300  h.p. 
75  h.p. 


280  h.p. 


Rev. 
per 
Min. 

150 
200 
285 
900 
80 


Sizes  of 
Cylinders. 
19  and  32 
X  30  ins. 
16  and  28 
X  20  ins. 
10%  X 
10  Ins. 


16  and  25 
X  36  ins. 


D  i  rect  -con  n  ected 
to  generators . . 

Direct-connected 
to    generator . . 

Direct -connected 
to  exciters .... 

Rotary  converter 

Driving    alr-cora- 

pressor 


Builder. 

Ren.   Elec.   Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y 


IngersoU-Sergeant 
Drill    Company 


Type. 

-f  Altemating- 
\     current, 
2-phase. 

f    Direct- 
current, 
multipolar. 


( 


Two-stage.     /'1, 500  cu.  ft 
with  inter-  ;   per  min.    ( 


Size. 

400  kw. 
200  kw. 
50  kw. 
150  kw. 


cooler  receiver 


ll 


Voltage. 
480 

125 
250-125 

per  min.    ( Pre^^ure 
free  air      =125  lbs 


234 
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NKW  SHOPS    GRHAT  NORTHERN   RAILWAY. 


LEHIGH  VALLEY  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  SAYRE,  PA. 


'  :^^r  "  fl'hj*,m%  shops  i»l   I  III'  ( ;i  i';ii    Norilicin    l{:iil\v;iv  at    I  »iilc  si  i<m-|  . 

-   :,44|      r.iiil.    niT    iMOKif'Mf^i'ifi-    ;•'••'    li.tNc    K-jif  li<<l    :i    sia^"'    which 

jiisliliis    (lir    |titl)li«-aliiiii    ol    a    kioiiihI    plan    nl     Ihr    hiiiliiiii^s 

\\  h<ri  ilif  Mia«  liiiMiy   is  tiualfil  ami  lln'  plain   r<'a<ly   lor  opera 

'lion    \\i-  siiall    pns«iii    a   llioioiijAh,    illiisl  rah-.l   ih>si  ripl  ion   and 

1 'jrfisviission  1)1   111.-  prolilfins  aii<i   (Inii'  solnlion.   with   parlitiHar 

••...  i'«*lV"i«nt  !•  to  thf  rift  I  rir  ilrivinu.   whiih    is   nol   y«'l    icaiiy   lor 

.   rsiM'li    Irralnn-nf;     and    ihis    is.    iiy    the    way.    Ihi'  <lii<'r   |Miint    ol' 

'.jifilviTsi   ol    (hf  plant.     Tlnrt'  arr   lut  iravflin.i:  «  rancs.   r.Mrpt 

-4iV«*r    iiiailiiiii'    io«>ls.    ami    tii.-    hiiililin^s    haxr    wooden     itMd' 

,    irir>«s«'s.'.  i^xeopt  the  powei-  station,  wiiiili   has  ii  steel   rend". 

/   •    TUn-e  siiles  i>(  the  ;uioiinds  aie  honnded  hy  llie  main   tracks 

•.••4»u.  Uu'  u«rtJi.  iMinnelialiu  street  on  the  south  and  lUilu  slivet 


At  Sayre,  I'a.,  the  LehJKli  Valley  Railroad  is  ine|)arinK  elah- 
orate   shop    inipiovenients    for    the    i-epair    of    locomotives    and 
ears,    hoth    passenj^er    and    Irei^iit.      Ahoiil    $l.niMi.ono    will    lie, 
spent    in   a  year  upon    liie  huildin^s  of  the   locoiiuitivc  plant, 
whit  h    will   concentrate  all   of  the  lieavy   repaiis  at    this   p<dut 
tor  ahoiit    son   locomotives.     The  ecpiipmenl  of  tlie   |)lant    will 
he^iu   ahout    a   year   lionce.      The   locomotive   shop   will    he   ail. 
imnnnse  huildin^.  ::i!r>  hy  7t!<  It.,   tiie   hiacksmitli  sliop    1)*:;   hy 
i'.ti;;  II..  Ilie  storehouse  of  the  same  si/e.  and  the  power  will  he- 
supplied    fr()m    a   well  planned    power    |)laut.      The    U)couu)tive 
shop  has  is  transverse  pits  in  iwo  sections.  CO  hy  Cl'T  ft.  each. 
Willi    the   I'lCi   hy   tll'Tfl.    uuu  hiue   shop   Ixtween    them.      At    the 
end  of  the  huiidiu^  will  he  the  holler  shop.   I-I    hy  :UU't  ft.     The 
macliim>  sliop  will  have  Iwo  do  ft.  hays  and  a  central  hay  :!);  ft. 
wide.    Tlie  latter  will  liave  a  KUllei:.>'  to  provide  lor  the  hi-aters. 


■t»n  fhe  WoSli  iiftoltiin.u   limited   possihiliiies  of  extension.     The 

..K.H-athm  t>i"  the  liower-hotise  was  uuide  with   refereuie   to  the 

c'ltiiot  tJiai'.alteruaiius;  »-urreul  will  h»'  used  throughout   for  iii)ti> 

,  Vlkhtinir   and    power.      The    Io(*>motiV(<    erectini;    and    madiine 

■^^  :»hoi»  i^  '"  ii  liuihiiui;  l.".t<  i>y  liou  ft.,  having  three  hays.      In  the 

.east   hay  are  -o  transverse  pits.       Next  to  ihese  is  the  heavy 

..miu-hiueVy  bay,  fthil  aloni;  tlic  west  side  of  the  huildiui;  are  tlie 

•ii.uht  niachjntn*.      Kast  of  the  erect in.g  sliop  is  a  r»0-ft.  transfer 

v>iahh'  'iL'.'i  ft-   lon;r.   whicii   includes  a  tra»k   passin.g  the   u»Mth 

.>lid  of  t'ht>.  locomotive  sjumk  and  serves  the  boiler,   lank   and 

•  Idnc.ksniiih  shap.  as  vVvIl  as  the  storehouse.     The  i)lacksmith. 

^iHVijtM'v lank,,  line  ami  truck  shops  are  combined  in  one  huildin.g 

2nr.  by   4i."»  ft.,   the  tiuck  and  tine   shops  being  partitioned    off 

t'ast  of  the  Iniilor  shop  and  north  of  the  tank  shop.    The  power- 

Uoitse  is   ItHf  by    flu  fi>.   located  east   t>f  the  blacksmith   shop. 

;  NVviU  of  the;  bWksnVith  shoi)  i^  ^   huge   storehouse   with  a 

>»*imee  of  UK>:b>"  :^«!4Vft.>  «U>v^^        to  the  store  department,  offices 

jo  by  iOft  ft.   at  the  east  end.  autl   twt)   roiuns   for  the   brass 

foundry  and  .tin  shoji.  eai  li  4S  by  ."o  ft.,  at  the  west  end.     .\n 

iron  St wehoiis»A.  ItHV  Jir  2tHV  ft^  east  of  the  storehouse  and 

^-tJs.WVvetl  by  a  traeiv  riiniung  through  its  center  between  two 

Mijes  of  foof-rotuhins.      Kast   of  the   iron   storehouse  are   two 

{i^laffiMins  tUKliy  ;*:;i'  ft.    .\t  the  siuithwest  eorner  of  the  grounds 

ii«  a  iO  li^y  ViOft.,iatu>ratory  and  a  building  for  wheels. 

.     We  are  indeMed  to  Mr.  U    IV  Hawkins,  Tuediauical  engineer 

i^f  the  road,  for  the  plan.  ....■•..•..:.,    ,•     ,1    ,.    - 


i(Mlets.    lavatories   and    lockers,    the    lighti'r    machinery    lieiug 
placeil    under  the  gallery.       Between   eacli   erecting  shop   aniL 
I  he  machine  shop  is  a  "covered  yard"  IL'  by  Hi'T  ft.  for  storage 
of  wheels,  eastings  ami  materials  of  all  kimls.     This  arrange-- 
nu'Ut   places  all  locomotive  work  except   blacksmithiiig  in  one 
immense  buildin.i;.   with  overhead  i fane  service  for  all.     The 
erecting  shops  will  have  l:.'o  ttui  cranes  <ui  the  u!»per  level  and 
l.">-t«>n   on    the   lower,    the   machine   shop   and    ■'covered    yard" 
cranes  also  being    |.">  ton    capacity.     This    will    be   one   of   the 
most   interesting  railroad  shop  iilanls  in  the  country,  and  the^ 
present    state   of   the   plans   promises   a   highly   efficient    result.: 
Tile   plans   are  being  prepared    iiy    Walter  G.   Ilerg,   chief  eu-; 
gineer.  anil   H.  I).  Taylor,  superintendent  of  motive  iiower.: 

>  -f  c  -.  :v,         JUNE.     1903.    CONVENTIONS.  .;■;■;:/-•   f'0'\ 

The  .Master  .Mechanics'  coiueuiion  will  be  held  at  Saratoga, 
.luiie  i;i  to  '.'•;.  and  will  be  f<dlo\\ed  by  the  Master  Car  Builders', 
•lune  'If*  to  .Inly  I.  with  headunarters  at  the  (Irand  Union 
Hotel.  Ciretilars  giving  intormaiion  as  to  hotel  arrangements 
and  railroad  transportation  may  be  had  from  ^Ir.  J.  Alexander 
Hrown,   124   Park   Place.  New   York.       "^  .' \    ^V :"  .  ^'^    ;  .  c- f -v-^ 

The  malleable  iron  brake  jaw  and  dead  lever  guide  illuS' 
trated  in  The  Amkric.vn  K\«.inki:r.  .April.  190n.  page  158.  are 
patented  by  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Company.  This 
fact  was  not  stated  in  the  dest-ription.    .  ,  ... 


■••  i' 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS,  r-;- 


V';     PuiLAUKU'illA    &    Rkaium;    RAILwAti  •  :;;.^t\^.: 


VI. 


>:   >^  ^  -TJlK  i-owKit  I'LANT. — iContinucd  fnm  page  lS^.)r-ry     ■. 

As  stated  in  tlie  preceding  artiile  desrriptive  of  the  steam 

-jicncratinK  e(iuii)mcnt  of  the  Rea<iin«  shops  power  plant,  while 

•  lesij^ined  to  sui>pl.v  electric  current  lor  all  classes  of  service  in 

he  various  departments  of  the  eomi)any  located  al  Reading. 

lie  plant  was  primarily  intended  to  furnish  the  motive  power 
Kir  th<'.  machine  tools  in  the  locomotive  machine  shop.     This 

onsideration  determined  the  location  of  the  plant,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  power  developed  at  the  plant  is 
used  in  the  locomotive  machine  shop.  '■'^■^-  <■'''''■ '}.:'/.':^y-i ■:■'■:  ,'-y'- 
It  was  found,  in  the  design  of  the  slioj)  lay-out.  that  the  eost 
nl  the  feeder  cables  for  the  low  voltage  shop-power  distribu- 
tion would,  by  lo<ating  the  plant  oi)posite  the  center  of  i)ower 

(insumplion,  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  that  entailed  by  a 
location  of  the  plant  opposite  one  end  of  the  machine  shop. 


generators,  and  one  compound-steam.  L'  stage  air  compressor. 
AH  the  engines  are  oi)erating  non-cond<'nsing  at  present;  they 
are  so  designed  that  one  cylinder  may  be  bushe<I  down  to  per- 
mit operating  con<lensing  if  found  necessary,  although  the  low 
price  of  coal,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  mines,  will 
undoubtedly  make  comlensing  an  unnecessary  elaboration.  ;  .f.; 

The  three  C.OO-h.  p.  engines  are  of  the  automatic  cut-off  type, 
with  gridiron  valves,  built  by  Mcintosh,  Sejnuour  &  Co.,  <'ach 
driving  a  -irHf-k.w.  Ceneral  Klectric  revolving-field  alternator. 
The  300-h.p.  tandeni-<omi>oun<l  engine  is.  a  Harrisburg  auto- 
matic engine  and  drives  a  i'(K>-k.w.  alternator  of  similar  type. 
TIhmc  arc  also  two  """i-b.p.  simple  Hairisburg  cnsrincs  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  engines,  each  diivct  <onnc<-i«id  to  a  r»0-k.w. 
direct-current  dynamo,  which  furnishes  current  for  exciting 
the  alternators'  fields  and  also  for  lighting  the  jxiwer  hoiiee. 
The  Steam  pre.ssure  used  is  I'lO  ll)s. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  various  engines  and  of  the 
air  compressors  (of  whi<h  only  one  unit  has  as  yet  been  in- 
stalled* is  made  <lcar  in  the  foundation  plan  of  the  engine 
room  of  this  idant  prinsented  on  |>age  IS.*?  of  the  pn^-fiding 
(May.  1903 >  issue.  The  specifications  of  the  engines  and 
generators  are  presented  br>Iow  in  tabular  form. 

The  engines  driving  the  alternators  are  guaranteed   not  t» 


THE  50-K\V.   CKNKKAK   KItXTIMC   CO.    h  XCI TKK   LMT. 

Ti  was,  kl  first,  intended  to  lot  ate  the  plant  at  the  sotith  end 

-of  the  shop  yard,  but  |his  was  abandoned  on  aciount  of  the 
•saving  in  copper  in  feeder  cables  with  a  central   location.; V'' 

^    As  may   l)c  seen  fioih   the  lay-out   diagiam  of  the  Reailing 
Shops  buildings.   i)resented  on   page   lo  of  our  January,  1!mj3, 

.Issue,  the  lo<ation  chosen  is  opposite  the  center  line  of  the 
locomotive  machine  and  erecting  shops,  with  110  ft.  to  dear 
between  the  buildings.  The  center  of  the  power  plant  building 
is  27G  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  machine  shop.  The  feeder 
cables  are  carried  into  the  shop  by  a  spacious  wiring  tunnel. 
?■■  All  the  distribution  wires  leading  to  the  Imomotive-shop 
buildings  are  carried  in  undergrountl  tunnels  or  conduits,  so  as 
to  present  no  obstructions  and  to  be  entirely  protected.  The 
wires  for  the  distribution  to  the  car  shops,  depot  buildings. 
I^tc;,  ?tre  run  on  overhead  pole  lines  at  the  higher  voltage,  the 
ipngest  transmission  being  H.tMlu  ft/ ■:'  .<r;^:^\:<'v  ■\]--j.?V.-y -.'::■■'■'■ 
-  The  power  generating  equipment  in  the  engine  room  consists 
oif  one   300-h.  p.   tandem  and   three  (iOO-h.   p.   cross  <ompound 

..epgJnes,    all    direct-connected    to    2-phase,    alternating-i  urrent 


TJIK 


T\VO-tiTAG«,     CKOSS  <  »»MI'nlM»     AIR     COM  I'lJt.S.SOU. — 1N(>1:JI.SULL- 

^^^;K•.KA^r  iujill  comi'a.nv. 


vary  in  the  angular  velocity  of  th*6ir  rotational  motion  more 
than  2  degrees  per  cycle  of  the  c-urrent  wave;  this  is  neces^ 
sary  in  order  to  avoid  the  irregularities  in  the  alternating  cur- 
r<'nt  wave,  so  detiinienial  to  parallel  operation.  The 
foundations  for  the  engines,  generatoi.s.  etc.,  are  of  slas  con- 
crete of  very  substantial  shapes  and  rest  upon  bed  rock,  A 
free  space  is  left  in  the  engine  room  ba-sement  arotind  the 
foundations  which  providers  for  the  steam  piping,  both  high- 
])ressure  and  exhaust,  and  the  auxiliaries,  such  as  the  boiler- 
feed  pumps,  etc.  This  not  only  frees  the  engine  room  floor 
from  all  obstru<tions,  but  permits  free  crane  movements  and 
adds  a  very  neat  appearame.  ;--^ V  :  ':  a  -  7  •  ;  .' ■- ?^-  -.'■'' 
Live- steam  is  taken  for  the  etiginp.s  from  ttie  lower  K-in. 
steam  header  in  the  boiler  room,  pa.ssing  through  steam  sep- 
arator-re<eivers  near  ea<'h  rjiinder,  each  being  lo»-ated  as 
close  to  the  throttle  as  possible.  This,  together  with  the  ad- 
mirable arrangement  of  steam  headers  and  piping.  jiracticaVly 
precludes  the  i)ossibiliiy  of  water  entering  the  engines.  The 
exhaust  from  the  engines  is  all  pipetl  to  a  Ifi  and  20-in.  exhaust 


KEADTNG    SHOPS    POWER    PLAN't -—  EXGIXE  atk)M    EtjriP.MB.VT. 


'       -        Biiitdi^r  of  Engine. 

Ml  Intosh.  Seymour  &  Co.,  Auburn 
>••     V 

fl.irrishurj;  Foundry  and  Machim 
\Vorlt>.   Il:irri>t)un:.   Pa 

liHrristjurtr  Foundry  and  Machint 
Works,  Harrisburg.  Pa; 


fttc. 


RtTi^oll-S.rKcnnt   Drill   Company, 
Nfw    York 


Type. 

I        Cross- 
\  Compound 
/    Tandoni- 
I   r<)nit>(iinid 
(    Siniple- 
l.  Automatic 


(       Cross- 
1  Compound 


Size. 
tiOO  h.p. 
:v)Oh.p. 
7ty  h.p. 

2Soh.p. 


Itev. 
per 
-Min. 

150 

2<''0 

285 

900 

80 


Sizes  of 
<'ylindcrs. 

t!>  and  ?,2 
X  30  ins, 

IK!  and  28 
X  20  ins. 
lOVj    X 
10  Jn.s. 

ic,  iind  25 
X  ^c,  ins. 


BtfHder. 


0«>n.  El.T.  Co., 
Schenectady.  N. 


T)  irwt -con  nipfi  ed 
to  generators. 

Ilin'ct-<'oniie(  to(i 

to    generator., 
l)irc(t -connected 

to  exciters.  .  . , 

Rotary  converters 
Driving    air-corh-lngersoll-Sergeant 
pres.-^or i   Urill    ('onii>any 


Type. 

.  .Mt.rnating- 
«     current, 
2-pha8e.  ,  . 

nirect-     •' 

current,: . 

multipolar. " 


I 


f      Two-stage. 
•f        with   uiti'P     . 
!  cooler  re<*eiver!* 


Volta**; 

250*t2r. 

fl.r>i<o  cu  ft  „ 
:   p«-rmiu      (frex-Hr.- 
fre^  air      =  125  lbs 


Size 

400  It#, 
200  kw. 

150  kw. 
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header  in  the  boiler  room  basement,  which  delivers  it  either 
through  a  24-in.  pipe  to  the  atmosphere  or  through  a  20-in. 
steam  heating  main  to  the  shop  buildings.  Connections  are  so 
made  that  either  all  or  part  of  the  exhaust  may  go  to  the 
heating  system,  the  atmospheric  connection  being  automati- 
cally controlled  by  a  back-pressure  relief  valve.  The  exhaust 
passes  through  a  2,000-h.  p.  capacity  Cochrane  "open"  feed- 
water  heater  and  purifier. 

The  main  alternators  are  of  the  stationary  armature  type, 
wound  to  deliver  two-phase  alternating  current  at  (!0  cycles,  and 
are  spe<'ially  arranged  for  parallel  operation.  The  engine  speed 
of  all  four  units  may  be  adjusted  from  the  switchboard  for 


lllE     150-K.W.     KOT.VRY     CONVKKTORS     SlPPLYIMi     THE     CRA>E     A>U 
OTHEB    DIRECT-Cl'BBENT    MOTORS. 

synchronizing  through  the  agency  of  a  small  series  motor 
mounted  upon  each  engine's  governor,  which  changes  the 
tension  of  the  governor  spring  through  worm  gearing.  In 
this  way  the  alternators'  fields  may  be  brought  up  into  syn- 
(hronism  by  one  person  at  the  switchboard,  thus  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  another  man   adjusting  the  throttle. 

The  windings  on  each  machine  for  the  two  different  phases 
are  inter-connected  out  of  balance  for  the  purpose  of  furnisa- 
ing  a  range  of  different  voltages  between  the  four  wires  of 


AURAmiKMK.NT  OF   I  XTKKCOX.NKmo.X    KKTWKK.X    IMIASK   WI.M)1.N<:S    (»I 

(iEXEKAl-OKS   KOK  OBTAI.M.NCi    l»IKKH«i;.\T   VOI.TVUKS   tt)R   SYS- 

TK.M    OK   STAKTIN(i    TUK    MOTOKS. 

the  two-phase  distribution  system.  This  !s  done  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  induction  motors  in  the  shops  to  be 
started  without  the  starting  compensators  or  auto-starters 
that  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  arrangement  of  inter- 
connecting between  the  two  windings  is  shown  diagrammat- 
i<'ally  above,  and  the  various,  voltages  obtainable  are  indicated. 
The  lower  diagram  shows  the  connections  that  are  made  be- 
tween a  motor  and  the  current  supp'y  when  starting  the 
motor. 

After  the  motor  is  brought  up  to  speed  the  connections  are 
changed  to  the  normal  running  arrangement  (1  to  1,  2  to  2, 


etc.),  by  means  of  a  four-imle  double-throw  knife  switch 
which  permits  either  arrangement.  Each  switch,  which  is 
thus  used  for  starting,  is  plainly  labeled  for  the  startimj  and 
niniiing  position,  the  special  connections  shown  alxjve  In-ing, 
of  course,  the  starting  position.  No  difl[iculty  is  experienced 
in  starting  motors  under  full  load  by  this  system  up  to 
40  h.p.,  and  all  the  complication  and  extra  cost  of  the  com- 
pensators is  avoided.  The  operation  in  multiple  of  the  gener- 
ators is  not  affected  by  this  simple  arrangement  of  inter- 
connecting the  phase  windings,  which  also  entailed  no  extra 
flrst  cost  in  the  generators. 

Two  150-k.w.  rotary  convertors  are  provided  for  furnishing 
direct  current  for  the  crane  motors  and  the  variable  s|>ecd 
motors  used  upon  machine  tools.  The  two  machines  run  in 
parallel  on  the  direct-current  end,  delivering  250  volts,  and 
have  an  equalizer  connection  to  the  secondaries  of  the  pair  oi 
static  l*0-k.w.  transformers  supplying'  th"  Hiternating  <urreiu 
side,  by  means  of  which  is  formed  a  three-wire  system  giving 
125    and    250    volts.      The    sketch    b^-low    shows    the    arrange- 


I'llASE  I  (.lltUKNT j  SI  IM'I.Y. 

ywwu\A/v\A  ywv\Oyvv\/\ 


ClMMt  'r,-';iil-Iu'  HUM-. 


3 

V5  "* 


To  Cl-JIIK-  M'M..|«.  V;lli;lliU-S|«.  ■il    V'.l..l-. 

L.i);liliii^,   i-i.-. 

IHA(;KA.M      SMOWIMS     AKitA.\«iEMK.\T  -<W     WKIAUV     COWKKIOK      ANO 
TKA.NSIXHCMKK     (•<»\  XECTIONS     H»B     TW<I     VOI,TA(;K.S. 

ment  of  connections  for  this  service;  the  neutral  wire  of  the 
three-wire  direct-current  system  leads  directly  from  the  neutral 
points  of  the  secondary  windings  of  the  pair  of  transformers. 
The  motor  ends  of  the  converters  are  governed  by  induction 
regulators,  by  which  the  speed  may  be  raised  or  lowered  5  per 
cent,  from  normal.  The  direct  current  enTs  are  compound- 
wound,  having  equalizer  connections,  and  maintain  the  voltage 
constant  within  5  per  cent,  from  no  load  to  full   load. 

Two  independent  switchboards  are  provided,  one  termed 
switchboard  A  and  ihe  other  switchboard  B.  as  indicated  on 
the  floor-plan  drawing,  page  183  of  our  May.  1903,  issue. 
Switchboard  A  controls  all  circuits  leadng  outsidp  of  the 
locomotive  shop  yard  so  as  to  embrace  overhead  line  distri- 
bution (transmissions  to  the  car  shops,  depots,  pumping  sta- 
tion at  North  Reading,  etc.),  while  B  controls  all  the  under- 
ground shop  distribution  circuits.  The  importance  of  this 
arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  circuits  exposed  to  the 
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hi«a«l<'r  in   llu'  brtilor  rooni  l>asr'nM>nt.  \\MuHi  «li»liW'r^  it  v'tH'^P 
thioiii;li  a  J I  in.   itipo  In  tho  a<ni(»splni<'  «»r  ilii(»M«h  *  iJ'^in- 
<*l«:iiii  liijuinu;  main  lo  tlic  shop  luiildinss.    (VmmuhI  ions -arj- so. 
TiiMilf    lliai    «iilM'r   all    or    pail    of  tin-   txliaust    luav   ;;o   lo   tln" 
iHJiiiui;   sysicni,    the   alniosplirMi«'   connciiitin    luin.u   aiiioinaii- 
raJly  i(»ni  rolled  hy  a  liat-U-piissHn'  icIi'M'  valve.     Tliovxljansl 
pat>scs    lliroii^h    a    I'.otio  li,    p.    caiKKlty   ('n»lil'aik*    "open"    lvW*irJ- 
waler  hr-alei-  and  purilier.         .  ;:^   .:     /  ,v^  y  •.:     ;'.,./..      -^^^ 
The  main  alternaUus  arc  of  th('  stationary  ariiHinirff  type, 
wound  lo  deliver  i  wo  phase  aliernaiinu  eiirn  nt  ai  •!"  ivi-hs,  and 
iiro  «pei  i;illy  ai  ranged  lot-  parallel  <iperai  ion.     M\i('  vnjrin)' j»JM.'i'<i; 
of  all    Toni-   units  n»ay  he  adjusted    linui    ihe  tjwilelihojti'il"  for: 


.:iU».^    l."i«»t\.\y  .      IJttl  AlO       «  «>\\  K.i;|«»i.-^      SI    I'll  ■»  I  M.       IIIK     i  K.\.M.      AS1».. 

/;;  •■    ;   ■  ■      ■    ^  •  oiiiKK    iui{i;<  r-»  I  KiciN  I     \t<>Ti>|{s.  v     /        "■'■■■  :'.. '^^ '.%:\ 

syiiriiii»nii-.in.«    thioUKh    the    a^onry   Of  a-sni^ll.  si^irt^e^^^^ 
TiHiuiHed    upon caoh    «:'nKine's    ^ovej-nor.    which    <-liansoi*    the 
tension    of   lhj>    governor   spring    tliroii^;!)    worm    i;»  ariiuf.      In : .: 
:<hls  way   the  allernaiois"   lields   may   he  hrout;ht    up  into  syn-.\ 
.rjironisui   hy  i»ne  |ierson  at   the  switehitoai'd,  tjVustdimiuatinj? 
..;t,l»o   uw^'Ssity  of  anotlier   man    a<ljustin^  the  thmttl<». /.    :  -  T  -. 
:  .   The  windiniis  on  eai  h  inaehine  for  the  two  ditVereiit  pha.ses  : . 
ai;e  inter  (onneeled  out.  ol   halanee  lor  t  hi-  purpose  of  fujiiisii-;-; 
vin)?  a   ranjjo  of   differeht    voltages   helw<»en    iJie    foiH*  .AVms   <>f-   . 


Whjcli  iMiiiiits  f'iHuT  arraiiK«'!Wf in .  Katdi;?'^»^it:»;b,  wJim4j  i>i 
fliiiH  qsii'jh  t'oi  stait in?;,  is  |>1aiufy  lalwled  lV»r  t Ue  \fni't-nff  nin} 
>///)«/?/«/  position,  tile  speeia!  vuMiUTtiiinis  s.ho\vu  aUiAo  jM-i^;;. 
of  ronrw<',  liie  siartiro;  po.siiioii.  N^i  ail!i<Jiiry  is  exp«Mit'net  d 
«»  staMihji?  iHQtojs  ini«it'r;^n  '  i<iaO:  |»y  4fiiS;^?»ys>i(«'iu  ~i|ji  4» 
!c»  h.j».,  and  al^th<>  eoiH pi ieat ion  and  v^tta  «-«»?<  ;<tf^^^^^^ 
pensafors  is  aV**!"!**!  Thf  <»|H'tation  in  niullipfe  of  Jlif  u«iii*l- 
attns  is  not  atleeted  hy  thi.s  siniple  arJM.np;ennni  -"if  ^^l^^i^-■ 
e(m^leejin^  ilie  phaso  wiH<Jiiiu;s,  whieli  alsu  PiiltU^Mi  iio- vxtf-af 

ai^t'i'dst,,  ini^hVv  >?*neiHiior«-  ;;     ''7/';-^'- '  >.' 

Two  ir.O-Ji.w.  rotafy  ronvertois  ate  pr<iviii4M|  fov  firruishinu 
direi't.  <iirri*nt;  ti»r  the  eraue  motors  aiidljiv  tarjahle  s;[.»^Qr| 
inwors  usV«<1  upon  ma<l»in«'  tools.  Tii»'  iw«  Mia*lini<i'f^  iriiiii  in 
paianel  on  tile  <lit<ei  eui-n'ht  fmU  «ioiivt^riiis:Si»»;  vaits,  4^/^ 
liavi;  an  •tpialiw'r  e«.»nn<'eii<in  to  iite  see,ondaries  »if  ifn*  i>air  <>j 
.>-tiitii  1M»-I\;\v.  nanslfH  iiiers  siipplvinu*  t'l.-  ftlt^ei-naliiifi  eu*re!;t 
siih',  hy  lUeans  of  whieh  is  forniitd  a  jlirt-t'-wiriir  s>Ht,rin  UVvi«i^ 
it!::;  uiul    i!^<»   volts.     TUe   t?iiot<lj:  1^ Uw   sJiM^K  trie   aMlinja^- 
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the  two-phase  ilist rilmt  ion  system.  This  is  doiie  forllie 
lnir|>ose  of  f^nahling  llif  indtntion  motors  in  the  tihops  to  he 
staVted  tvithotit  the  starting  eompen.sators  or  a«to-start<>js 
that  woiihl  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  arrangemrnt.of  inter- 
xonneiting  l>etween  the  t\v*o  windings  is  f^hown  diagramnuit- 
ieally  ahove.  and  tile  various,  voltages  ohiainahle  ate  indicated. 
Tlie  lower  tliagram  shows  the  connections  litai  are  mtide  he- 
t'wf^tt  ,a  motor  and  the  current  suppy  wlinn  starting  the 
iDQtor^':'^  /y'f-'-o';,-  .:■.:;,;/  .  :..  ■V.^'^^.  ..;  .■  ■■7;  3 /•:•'■.  :;}-^;-  ^v-^'--\:  : 
After  thn  motor  is  hroiight  Tip  to  RprrYl  th<*  V^nfroefirfTis  afo 
chaoge<i  to  the  normal  ruiming  arranseuieut  tl  to  ii  2  to  2, 


:.hi*mr.-(U!f  j'iuvtu  CI  ioiis  for  tins-  iw'rVJre ;.  thv  neut<"al..  >vkv  «iC>f *H' 
.tlirix'rwiri'  Hir+'t(-eniri'ni  ^«>tIn1fl: leads  dirtytlyfr^mi.i.hff'iis'^ 
poittts  of  t lie  setondary  windings  <tf  the  p^itr  <if  tranj!fcVrn1>M*s 
Th<'  niot«)r  fiid!s  of  I  lie  «o4iveri<rs  are  gi»veiijet|-  hy  ijjduf  lioti 
-  r*-gtilatorK.,:l»y  \vhi<h  ilie:«|K;e#|  niaiy  b»*  J"Hi^«,'d.or  To\v»'ri'«^  ^■^»«'j• 
%enl..  t'foni   3»orn»al.     The  dj<:<>rt  enri"'»iu:  <'nr«;;ar»v^^^^^^ 
wound",  havinsi  « «pializer  cbtuwctions.  and  inaiiiiaJti  the.  volJag*' 
i«n>;tant   within  ."►  jier  cent,  from  no  .ha*d  l«>.  fwH  J9a<l._  ;       ■  '  . 
'Two   Iiidependeni    swiichhoanls    a:-«^    |)rovi«ietlv^:«?>l*e-  teFiia«^« 
swit<-hl«>ar<J   A  an<l   1  he  orhe>r  syill<.-1i!H>ard   n.' iii<\in<(jip«ti^jj  .cuj 
the    tloor-i)lan    drawing,    page    lvr{    of    onr    May;    1  J«"»3,  :4<isn*',: 
Swit<hl>oard    A    controls   all    ciretilts    ^^adHg    outside    of .  t|i*» 
Joeoniotive  sitop  yard  so  as  to  eiHhi'a*  e  overl><»ad  Mhe .  <U«<tri: 
l»«tion  ttranKmis.'^ions  to  t\\^.,  <-ar  sliops.  ,de|>rrt.t;.  ft\mipjn^  sta- 
tion at  Xorih  Reading,  ptc.V.  while  fj  t^oirol?  aii  th^MndRr 
gronml    shop   distrilnition    ilriuits.     The    itni>ortaiicfi   «of   this 
arraugeiuetjL  lies  lu  the  fa,ct  that  all  circuits  tytjpoaed  to  the 
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effects  of  electric  storms  are  grouped  on  board  A,  where  suf- 
ficient lightning-arrester  protection  is  provided.  The  shop 
and  underground  distribution  circuits,  which  are  not  exposed 


!S\VITCHI«>.VR1)    (a),    CONTKOrjJNii    ALL   OITSIDE   CIRCUITS,    AND   THE 
SKRIES    TKAXSKORMERS    FOR    THE    ARC-LI<:HT    CIRCIITS. 

to  lightning,  are  all  controlled  from  board  B.  The  switch- 
boards, illusti-ated  on  pages  23(;  and  238,  are  both  very  at- 
tractive marble  boards,  erected   upon   metal   frameworlc,   and 


were  also  furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  They 
are  located  8  ft.  from  the  wall  and  there  are  18-in.  openings 
through  the  floor  l)ehind  to  accommodate  the  feeder  cables 
from  the  engines  and  to  the  tunnel,  uU  of  which  are  carried 
in  the  basement.  All  the  alternating-current  circuits  are  con- 
trolled by  oil  switches. 

Behind  board  A  are  located  six  of  the  new  type  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  series  transformers  delivering  constant-current 
at  6.6  amperes,  for  the  series-alternating  arc  light  circuits. 
Each  transformer  has  a  capacity  of  50  arc  lights,  operated 
in  two  circuits  of  25  each,  and  is  insulated  with  oil.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  transformers,  300  lights,  will  be  distrib- 
uted for  lighting  the  yards  of  the  entire  properties  of  the 
company  at  Reading. 

The  distribution  circuits  are  all  led  out  from  the  switch- 
boards underground  through  lead-covered  cables,  either  to 
the  shops  or  to  the  outlet  to  the  overhead  lines.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  distribution  system  is  that,  wherever 
located  throughout  the  shops,  all  low-voltage  wires  are  carried 
upon  porcelain  and  the  high-voltage  wires  upon  glass  insula- 
tors well  up  out  of  the  way.  This  informs  the  workman  at  a 
glance  which  wires  are  to  be  avoided  for  safety. 


Mean  Effective  PresBure  and  Diameter  of  Wheels 
200       100         180         xro         l«iO         150    •'1 10         130         120         110         100  90  ao  70  60  50  40  30  20 10 


^     Stroke      ** 


A    TRACTIVE    POWER    CHART. BY    L.    L.    BENTLEY. 

XoTK. — Tho   ilottid    liiiLs   show  'the    method    applied   to   the   2-8-0    C.    R.    I.    &    P.    locomotive    (American    Engineer,    March,    1903,    page 
IVG).     Cylinderb  22  by  3v  Ids.,  driving  wheels  63  ini>.,  steam  pressure  200  lbs. 
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AMERICAN    ENGINEER    TESTS. 


BY     1..    L.     BKXTLEY. 


While  the  general  principle  on  which  this  diagram  is  con- 
structed is  not  new,  its  convenience  is  such  that  it  is  hoped 
it  may  be  of  interest.  In  order  that  it  may  be  reproduced  a 
description  of  the  construction  is  given. 

Taking  the  usual  formula  for  the  tractive  power  of  a  simple 
engine 

pd's 

T.P.  = 

D 

where  T.P.  =  tractive  power 

p  =  mean     effective     pressure  =  a    constant  X  boiler 
pressure, 

d  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches, 

s^  stroke  in  inches, 

D  =  diameter  of  driving  wheels  in  inches, 

we  can  write  it  in  the  form  of  a  proportion 

T.P.      a*  s 


which  can  be  expressed  graphically  by  the  sides  of  two  similar 
triangles,  as  in  figure. 


A.B 


The  quantity,  d-s,  can  evidently  be  expressed  griplilcally 
by  a  straight  line  if  we  take  s  as  the  variable.  Beginning  at 
t^e  lett  side  of  the  diagram,  the  stroke  (between  the  ordinary 
limits  of  24  and  34  ins.)  was  laid  off  as  abscissae  and  ordinates 
erected  the  full  height  of  the  diagram.    Tie  units  are: 


d'B 


■  <*'•«■•  •'•l.4i«  •.« 


>>  •  ■•.«.•'»  •  ♦  •  •  < 


r  =  5,000  OIL  in. 


Tractive  power 1'  =  5,000  lbs. 

Mean  effective  pressure 1"  =      20  lbs. 

Wheel   diameter    1  =      20  in. 

The  value  of  d^  s  were  laid  off  on  ordinate  24  to  scale,  and 
the  same  for  ordinate  36,  the  corresponding  points  being  joined 
by  the  inclined  lines,  the  intersections  with  the  stroke  verti- 
cals giving  the  intermediate  values  of  d*  s.  The  tractive  power 
scale  was  next  laid  off  at  the  right  and  the  driving  wheel 
scale  at  the  top.  The  fourth  quantity,  or  mean  effective  press- 
ure, was  then  found,  the  others  having  been  assumed  arbi- 
trarily. This  is  done  by  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the 
tractive  power  the  values  of  1  in.  of  scale.  This  coincides  with 
that  of  the  wheel  diameter  and  is  extended  sufficiently  to  cover 
tne  necessary  range. 

The  diagram  is  now  complete  with  the  origin  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner.  A  thread  attached  at  this  point  can  be 
conveniently  manipulated  with  the  left  hand  and  the  course 
of  the  diagonal  line  traced  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  a 
line  on  the  diagram. 

To  use  the  diagram  find  the  diameter  of  the  engine  cylinder 
at  the  left,  proceed  along  the  inclined  line  to  the  intersection 
of  the  stroke  vertical,  thence  along  the  horizontal  to  the  inter- 
section with  the  vertical  representing  the  wheel  diameter. 
Through  this  intersection  draw  a  line  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
long it  to  intersect  with  the  vertical  representing  the  mean 
effective  pressure.  The  tractive  power  is  then  read  on  the 
scale  at  the  right 

For  four-cylinder  compound  engines  find  the  tractive  power 
for  the  high-pressure  cylinders  and  low-pressure  cylinders 
separately  from  the  diagram  in  the  same  manner  as  for  sim- 
ple engines.  The  sum  of  these  results  gives  the  total  tractive 
power. 

For  two-cylinder  compounds  proceed  as  for  four-cylinder 
engines  and  divide  the  result  by  two. 


Locomotive  Draft  Appliances. 


REPORT  BY  PROFESSOR  W.  F.  M.  UOSS. 


XVII. 


(Continued  from  page  Ul'i.) 


[E1ditor"s  Notk. — The  conclusions  reached  by  Professor  (Joss 
are  advanced  out  of  the  regular  order  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing his  summary  before  our  readers  at  the  time  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  convention.  A  statement  of  the  status 
of  the  tests  will  be  found  on  the  editorial  pages  of  this  issue.] 


SECTION  VII. 


'a    summary    of    RESIXTS. 

48.    The  more  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
results  of  the  tests  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  All  portions  of  the  smoke-box  which  are  in  front 
of  the  diaphragm  have  substantially  the  same  pressure; 
and,  consequently,  a  draft-gauge  attached  at  any  point 
may  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  true  reading  (Arti- 
cle 15). 

2.  The  resistance  which  is  offered  to  the  forward 
movement  of  the  air  and  gases  between  the  ash-pan 
and  the  stack,  may  be  divided  approximately  into  three 
equal  parts  which  are,  first,  the  grate  and  the  coal 
upon  the  same;  second,  the  tubes;  and.  third,  the  dia- 
phragm. It  is  significant  that  the  diaphragm  is  as 
much  of  an  impediment  to  draft  as  the  fire  upon  the 
grate  (Article  16), 

3.  The  form  and  proportions  of  the  stack  for  best 
results  are  not  required  to  be  changed  when  the  oper- 
ating conditions  of  the  engine  are  changed.  That  is,  a 
stack  which  is  suitable  for  one  speed  is  good  for  all 
speeds,  and  a  stack  that  is  suitable  for  one 
cut-off  is  good  for  all  cut-offs.  In  future  experi- 
ments of  draft  appliances,  therefore,  results  obtained 
from  a  single  speed  and  a  single  cyt-off  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory  (Article  38). 

4.  Other  things  remaining  unchanged,  the  draft 
varies  with  the  weight  of  steam  exhausted  per  unit  of 
time;  if  the  number  of  pounds  of  steam  exhausted  per 
minute  is  doubled,  the  draft,  as  measured  in  inches  of 
water,  is  doubled;  if  it  is  halved,  the  draft  value  is 
halved    (Article  45). 

5.  As  regards  the  form  of  outside  stacks,  either 
straight  or  tapered  may  be  used.  From  a  designer's 
point  of  view,  the  tapered  is  the  more  flexible;  that 
is,  with  the  tapered  stack,  the  draft  is  less  affected  by 
slight  departures  from  standard  dimensions.  Incidental 
reasons,  therefore,  make  the  tapered  form  preferable. 
For  best  results,  the  diameter  of  a  given  straight  stack 
should  be  greater  than  the  least  diameter  of  a  tapered 
stack  for  the  same  conditions. 

The  term  "tapered  stacK"  used  in  this  and  other 
paragraphs  signifies  a  stack  having  its  least  diameter 
or  "choke"  16VI;  ins.  from  the  bottom,  and  a  diameter 
above  this  point  which  increases  at  the  rate  of  2  ins. 
for  each  foot  in  length   (Article  44). 

6.  In  the  case  of  outside  stacks,  either  straight  or 
tapered  in  form,  the  height  is  an  Important  element. 
In  general,  the  higher  the  stack,  the  better  will  be  the 
draft   (Article  43). 

7.  The  diameter  of  any  stack  designed  for  best  re- 
sults is  affected  by  the  height  of  the  exhaust  nozzle. 
As  the  nozzle  is  raised  the  diameter  of  the  stack  must 
be  reduced,  and  as  the  nozzle  is  lowered  the  diameter 
stack  must  be  increased   (Article  41). 

8.  The  diameter  ot  a  straight  stack  designed  for 
best  results  is  affected  by  the  h?ight  of  the  stack.  As 
the  stack  height  is  increased,  the  diameter  also  must 
be  Increased  (Article  40). 
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pftrits  of  ejet-tric  ^torras  are  grouped  on  hoard  A.  where  siif- 
firieiH  li^htninjt-arrester  proteftioii  is  provided.  Tlio  shop 
and  mideipround  «listril)iition  cirruits,  \vhi»h  arf  not,  exposed 


swtiKs  TKA>N>Mi:\ir:u.s  h>k   rni    \i{( -inirr  rrKi  rixfj,;      .:   . 

|p  lijihtninii;,  are  all   »«>n»rolUMi   from   hoard    H.     Tlu>   switch- 
■)>oards.    illusiraiid   on    i  aiti  s   2'U'>   and    :.';'.s.   an'    hnili    very   at- 
tractive nmrhJe  hoards,  erected  upou  metal  Iraniework.  an<l 


were  also  furnished  hy  the  General  Electric  Company.  They  ', 
art"  located  8  ft.  from  the  wall  and  there  are  18-iu.  openings  • 
ihrouph  the  floor  behind  to  accommodate  the  feeder  cables  ': 
from  the  engines  and  to  the  tunnel,  ill  of  which  are  carried  V 
in  tht*  Itas,  nient.  All  the  alternating-currcnl  circuits  are  con-  .-; 
trolled  hy  oil  switches.      •'.".•;.  '  ./       ?'!  ■.'■•-:•,  .■'■^- •',;'•..■. 

Mchind  hoard  A  are  located  six  of  the  new  type  of  Gen-; 
eral  Klcctric  series  transformers  deliveriuK  constant-current  ^.: 
at  •;.•;  amperes,  for  the  series-alternating  arc  light  circuits.  "• 
Kacli  transformer  has  a  capacity  of  oO  arc  lights,  operated., 
in  two  circuits  of  2'<  each,  and  is  insulated  with  oil.  The  y 
total  cai)acity  of  the  transformers,  ;)tiO  lights,  will  be  distrib-  ." 
iiteil  for  lighting  the  yards  of  the.  entire  properties  of  the  / 
lompany   at   Reading.  '  "      ' '  ■  "^  "    -  ^  :'. 

The  distribution  circuits  are  all  led  out  from  the  switch-  ;• 
boards  underground  through  lead-covered  cables,  either  to.' 
ilu*  shops  or  to  the  outlet  to  the  overhead  lines.  An  impor-  ' 
tant  feature  of  the  distribution  system  is  that,  wherever  ■. 
located  ilifoughoui  the  shoi)s.  all  low-voltage  wires  are  carried/ 
upon  porcelain  and  the  high-voltage  wires  ui)on  glass  insula-  '• 
tots  well  up  out  of  the  way.  This  informs  the  workman  at  a  -; 
glance  whivh  wirts  are  to  be  avoiiled  for  saft'ty. 
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•  V  ^'^.^•..:|l:;  •  Tl^■   (tuMrd    Iiiit  ~  .>Ua^^^^^^  Vii'tiiort    ;i|ipli.<l    ».,   Hi.'    J-s-o    c,    jj.    I.    t^    p.    locomotive    ( .\Mi:itUA.\    E.Vui.SKhit,    Marvli,    iy03.    page    V 

.iin>)v     CyhudtTA  :i:i  I'y  i'"  in^.,  OriNiuy  whtrl-  fij  m.-.,  slcaui  i*ic.-surc  :ioo  lbs.  ,!'.' 
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AMERICAN    ENGINEER    TESTS. 


BY  .!„.   L.     liKMl.KT/-; 


While  the  general  principle  on  which  this  diagram  is  con- 
structed is  not  new,  its  convenience  is  such  thai  it  is  hoped 
it  may  be  of  interest.  In  order  that  it  may  be  reproduced  a 
description  of  the  construction  is  giveo.  s  %.'v  '.  r:-=  ;!,.>".;"'  v 

Taking  the  usual  formula  for  the  tractive  power  of  a  simple 
engine  ._;     ,  •  .^.  .;■_•■■    ,,j:-,.,:   ^    ■:■.  \  ....  ^  .-..-.;..■. -^v  ^  .  .-    . 

whei-e  T.P.  :=  tractive  power -;':•.;■.';./■  ■_';'^'^^^,.,V.  .;--^^  "^.^ 

i ..     ■■„:^..V  =  nieaM    effeitive    pressure  =  a    constant  ><  boiler 
■'.•:'  ,r.-  pressure. 

;:,'•;;;•■;.  \  -d  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches,    '-'X!  ="'    :;    i^'  ^:.^;?' 

^r'-'^vir-'- :~s  =  stroke  in  inches,  ''^^^v.'\  '■■.  ^...'-  .■\-K  .  -v'' 

!)  =  (liani;'it  r  of  driving  wlieels  in  inrlips.     "V  r  ;.-V-v  ..• 

we  can  write  it  in  the. form  of  a  proportion  .■;-,-■"/' 


Locomotive  Draft  ArrijAMtts.:  .-  >  A 


VtUniBT   BX    r^iFtSSOB    W.   F.   4l^-<iiUti».     ■. 


xyu. 


(COftthnied  from  jt(u/i'  IH},-).  ■  .*    '■>'-- 


lEiiiniK'SJ  NoTK. — ^Tlie  con«'hisions  reatht'd  liy  Frcff'ssor  <Jos** 
are  advanced  oui  of  the  regular  order  for  llic  purposi-  of  hrins- 
ing  his  .stimmary  before  our  reariers  at  ihe  liiiic  of  the  .MasH'i 
Mechanics'  As.soiiaiiun  convention.     A  statement  of  the  siatufc- 
^of  the  tests  will  l>e  found  on  tbie  edltoriatl  pages  of  this  iHsuie.l. : 


SECTION  Vil. 


;•'>. : 


p 


which  can  be  expressed  graphically  by  the  sides  of  two  similar 
triangles,  as  in  figure.  ;■:.'■        r -.!-v  v.. -.;;.■-.        •  ^:  •     - 


1» 


■-«.*:. 


The  quantity,  d-s,  can  evidently  be  expressed  graiihically 
by  a  straight  line  if  we  take  s  as  the  variable.  Beginning  at 
t..e  left  side  of  tbe  diagram,  the  stroke  (between  the  ordinary 
limits  of  24  and  34  ins.)  was  laid  off  as  abscissa^  and  ordinates 
erecte<l  the  full  height  of  the  diagram.     T^e  units  are:        .    . ..; 


1" 

— 

5.U00 

cu. 

in.; 

1" 

— 

5,000 

lbs. 

1- 

z=z 

20  lbs. 

.■_,- 

1 

— -" 

20 

ia. 

■'    '■  ' 

d'  »«,  .  -  ' ■:: 

Tractive  power ..,.•.• 

Mean  eff ecti ve  pressure , . ; ",  •>  . 
Wheel   <l  iameter    . . .  v .  .■ . . . .  V  ;^, 


Tlie  value  of  d- s  were  laid  off  on  ordinate  24  to"  «cale,  and 
the  same  for  ordinate  36,  the  corresponding  points  being  joined 
by  the  inclined  lines,  the  intei-sections  with  the  stroke  verti- 
cals giving  the  intermediate  values  of  d- s.  The  tractive  power 
scale  was  next  laid  off  at  the  right  and  the  driving  wheel 
scale  at  the  top.  The  fourth  quantity,  or  mean  effective  press- 
\iie.  was  tiien  founvl.  the  othei-s  having  been  assumed  arbi- 
trarily. This  is  done  by  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the 
tractive  power  the  values  of  i  in.  of  scale.  This  coincides  with 
that  of  the  wheel  diameter  and  is  extendecl  suffi«iently  lo  cover 
tue  necessary  range.  ■  ./■•■>;':' ^';:  '■:■'■:  :^'"' !.i;^  ■■•  '"''f^.r-'^j  '^  ■■:■:  '■"■'■  ■;■'■- 

The  diagram  is  now  complete  with  the  origin  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner.  A  thread  attached  at  this  poini  can  be 
conveniently  manipulate<l  with  the  left  hand  and  the  course 
of  the  diagonal  line  traced  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  a 

line  on  the  diagram.  -■:-.■■■'■■:■.'  -:  ,':  I  ••'.■:;  ';  ^z- f  ""r;'   v'  '^  •  '  " 
To  use  the  diagram  find  the  diameter  of  the  engine  cylinder 
at  the  left,  proceed  along  the  inclined  line  to  the  intersection 
of  the  stroke  vertical,  thence  along  the  horizontal  to  the  inter- . 
section    with    the   vertical    representing    the   wheel    diameter. 
Through  this  intersection  draw  a  line  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
long it  to  intersect  with   the  vertical   representing  the   mean 
♦  ffective  pressure.     The  tractive  power   is   then   read   on    the 
scale  at  the  right:-';:'.  ■  ■;  V'  Vri.V;  Kv;, •:;"-'•>'''.;.>■  ■'■•:■'  '■■^"  '  :^  ■"";:• 
For  four-cylinder  compound  engines  find  the  tractive  power 
for    the    high-pressure    cylinders    and    low-pressure    cylinders 
sejiarately  from  the  diagram  in  the  same  manner  as  for  sim- 
ple engines.    The  sum  of  these  results  gives  the  total  tractive 

power,. .■;  ..r-.; -^..^--j.-^  -'.[^•'■\-  ■■:..-■:■. ^\-  :;.:-; -^    ■■:■■■'■   '■<\:-;': 
For  tWo  cylinder  compounds  proceed   as  for  four-cylind^f 

engines  and  divide  the  result  by  two. 


.;4^    The  more  important  conjJusions  t6.be  drawn  froni  the 
.freeults  of  the  tests  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows!  / 

..v.;  1.  All  portions  of  the  smoke-box  which  are  in  front 
•  ...•:•  of  the  diaphragm  have  substantially  the  same  pr«s«ure; 
:V ;-,  .  and,  consequently,  a  draft-gauge  attaihed  at  any  point 
,:.'  may  be  depended  upon  to  giv«  a  true  reading   ( ArtJ- 

■':'■':■■  i.:  .cle  15).    ...   :  y  ,  V-'-  :•:;■■•.  ;.V-\v-^'':..C.-  ;.:.■■  r;^^".;'.^>  ■■.■■■■'-' 

''■■'.:\.:^y^-  2.    The  resistance  ^-hirh   is  offered  to  the  for-ward 

':■:,;•"' faovement   of   the   air   and   gases    betwet'n    tlie    a^li-pan 

,;-'-.;•  tUid  the  stack,  may  be  divided  approximately  into  three 

equal    parts    which   are,   first,   t be   grate   and    the   coal 

'c:';';  upon  the  same;  second,  the  tnbe.s;  and.  tJiird,  the  dia- 
,..'.;      phragm.      It    is   significant    that    tiie    diaphragm    is   as 

.:  .  y     much  of  an  impediment  to  draft  as  the  Are  upon,  the 
■'!'  \;        grate   (Article  16).  -■;^":  ';':-^.'    -;?•  -' 

:-;;:....  3.  The  form  and  proportions  of  the  stack  for  l>est 
.-;^;  ■  •  ^;■i»su^ts  are  not  reipiired  to  be  changed  when  th»'  oper- 
V  ":;';: atiag  conditions  of  the  engine  are  change<l.  That  is,  a 
'._  'V  istJMcwbieh  is  suitable  for  one  Sjieed  is  good  for  all 
^^...^;      speeds,     and     a     stack     that     is     suitable     for     one 

.-•;.'."      cut-off     is    good     for    all     cut-offs.     In     future    experi 
v- •/  -      ments   of   draft   appliances;,"  therefore,    results  obtained 

■  :'V  :from  a  single  speed  and  a  single  coit-off  should  bo 
..^^;.  :    ;deemed  satisfactory  (Article  38);'r   /;  /»;.'j^i  "j:^  }  v^^  ;-.•; 

•;:;..;■  4.     Otlicr    things    remaining    tin ch an ge<T,    tiie  '  draft 

varies  with  the  weight  of  steam  exhausted  per  unit  of 
■...':■;  tlitret.;  if  the  number  of  iwunus  of  steam  oxhatisied  jkt 
-  ;;  minute  Is  doubled,  the  draft,  as  measured  in  inches  of 
'  ;::  '      water,  is  doubled;    ,1(  It  is  haived,  the  draft  value   is 

■/•:.;      halved    (Article  45),   ~  : 

}    ..  -    ■     5.    As   regards   the    form   of   outside   stacks,    either 

-..■/:      straight  or  tapered  may  be  used.     Frpm  .a  designerV 
:  '^C"      point  of  view,   the  tapered   is  the   more  flexible;     that 
':;.;•:.      Is.  with  the  tapered  stack,  the  draft  is  less  affected  by 
.  V ;    •      sli^it  departures  from  standard  dimensions.     Incidental 
-:'i  reasons,  therefore,  make  the  tapered   form   preferable. 

:  . ' 7  For  best  results,  the  diameter  of  a  given  «traiglit  stavk 
'.;  |::>      should  be  greater  than  the  least  diameter  of  a  tapered 

stack  for  the  same  conditions. 
:.:.;^  .  ^^^  this   and    other 

V'-^.;'^.     P^  signifies  a  stack    having   its  least   diameter 

>:V':      or  "choke"  If.'o   ins.  from  the  bottom,  and  a  diameter 

■V  .  .'V     above  this  point  which   increases  at  the  ra,te  of  2  ias. 
\S^.f/    fqr  each  foot  in  length   (Arii<  le  44);     :^^    ;  '  ^      :  v 
''i}'-l:,\;sy:^''^-     In  the  case  of  outside  .stacks,  either  straighi  or 

V  tapered    in   form,   the   height   is   an    inijjortant  element. 

.r;-  In  general,  the  higher,  the  stack,  the  better  will  lie, the 
■■i'.-V    draft  (Article  43).  ^;-■.. ^^v=-;~-   - ;-;--0 ; ;'-■•'■  ■•^\:-    ;  :;^;v.f 

\:'^:J:':/:;::^:,-,:The  diameter  of  any  stack  designed  for  best  re- 
\!,  . :  stilts  is  affected  by  the  height  of  the  exhaust  nozzle. 
..", 'V  As  the  nozzle  is  raised  the  diameter  of  the  stack  must 
.•.•■    ;^;     be  reduced,  and  as  the  nozzle  is  lowered  the  diameter 

■  :   .:•      stack  must  be  increased   {Article  •4TVw''^  .-=:\v:.'^\ 
■:'..;;..    8.     The    diameter   of   a   straight    stark    designed    for 

.•'.•■  best  Instills  is  aftected  by  fli«-  h'M::ht  of  the  .atni  k  .As 
•  ■>;.  the  stack  height  is  increased,  the  diajueter  also  oiust 
>-'^       be  increased   (Article  40) ;;;>,,n".^^>'v>  ?:./^  v '."^i''^-^ 
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9.  The  diameter  of  a  tapered  stack  designed  for 
best  results,  as  measured  at  the  choke,  is  not  required 
to  be  changed  when  the  stack  height  is  changed  (Arti- 
cle 40). 

10.  The  precise  relation  between  the  diameter  of 
front  end,  and  the  diameter  and  height  of  stack  for 
best  results,  is  expressed  by  equations  (Article  42) 
as  follows: 

FOR    STRAKillT    Sr.VCKS. 

When  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  below  the  center  line  of 
the  boiler, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)D  +  .19  h 
When  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  above  the  center  line  of 
the  boiler, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)D  —  .19  h 
\\  hen  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  h  is 
equal  to  zero  and  the  last  term  disappears,  and  there 
remains, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)  D 

FOB   TAPERED    STACKS. 

When  the  nozzle  is  below  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 
d  =  .25D  +  .16h 

When  the  nozzle  is  above  the  center  line  of  tht 
boiler, 

d  =  .25D  — .16h 

When  the  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 
h  becomes  zero,  and 

d  =  .25D 

In  all  of  these  equations,  d  is  the  diameter  of  th« 
stack  in  inches.  For  tapered  stacks,  it  is  the  least 
diameter  or  diameter  of  "choke."  H  is  the  height  of 
stack  in  inches  and  for  maximum  efficiency  should 
always  be  given  as  large  a  value  as  conditions  will 
admit.  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  front  end  of  the 
boiler  in  inches,  and  h  the  distance  between  center 
line  of  boiler  and  the  top  of  the  exhaust  tip. 

Section  VIII. 

49.  Problems  for  Further  Study.— The  Chicago  &  North- 
western experiments  (Master  Mechanics'  Association  Proceed- 
ings, 1896)  settled  all  questions  relative  to  the  form  of  the 
exhaust  pipe  and  tip,  and  the  American  fciNc;iNEER  Tests,  as 
described  in  this  report,  are  equally  conclusive  concerning 
the  proportions  of  an  outside  stack  when  used  in  combination 
with  nozzles  of  different  heights.  When,  therefore,  design- 
ers are  content  to  employ  plain  forms  of  construction,  the 
whole  problem  of  front-end  design  may  be  considered  solved. 
But  conditions  have  of  late  arisen  which  enforce  the  use  of 
stacks  so  short  that  the  best  proportions  which  can  be  given 
them  do  not  yield  satisfactory  results.  As  a  consequence, 
practice  now  tends  along  new  lines  for  which  there  is  little 
data  that  can  be  of  service  to  the  designer.  That  this  de- 
ficiency may  be  supplied,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of 
tests  already  followed  be  extended  to  include  other  forms  of 
mechanism.  This  is  the  more  desirable  since  the  results 
desired  are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  road  but, 
on  the  contrary,  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  laboratory. 
The  fact,  also,  that  a  large  amount  of  data  which  will  serve 
as  a  base  line  from  which  efficiencies  of  other  apparatus  may 
be  measured,  has  already  been  collected  from  the  Purdue 
locomotive,  and  the  fact,  also,  that  the  work  already  done 
suggests  the  elimination  of  certain  variables  and  ^  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  number  of  observations  hitherto 
considered  necessary,  all  suggest  the  desirability  of  continu- 
ing the  investigation  along  the  general  lines  of  the  American 
Engineer  Tests.  If  this  should  be  agreed  upon,  the  work 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  be  made  to  include 
the  following  subjects: 

a.  Inside  Stacks,  by  which  is  meant  a  stack  of  usual  form, 
but  which  instead  of  being  entirely  above  the  smoke-box  ex- 
tends downward  into  the  smoke-box  as  well  as  out  through 
its  top.  Where  conditions  are  such  that  the  portion  of  the 
stack  extending  outside  of  the  smoke-box  is  necessarily  short, 
this  arrangement   is  much   used.     The  American   Enqiiteeb 


Tests  have  already  included  some  observations  on  a  straight 
Inside  stack  of  a  single  diameter,  but  the  results  obtained 
are  not  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  general  conclusions. 
That  the  required  data  may  be  obtained,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  stacks  of  at  least  three  different  diameters,  and 
each  diameter  should  have  three  different  degrees  of  penetra- 
tion into  the  smoke-box.  Some  additional  work,  also,  may 
need  to  be  done  to  determine  the  best  form  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  stack.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  employ  the  tapered 
form  of  stack  only,  and  to  have  the  outside  length  of  stack 
constant. 

The  application  of  these  stacks  of  different  sizes  will  in- 
volve some  cutting  of  the  smoke-box,  and  the  change  from 
one  stack  to  another  may  make  the  progress  of  the  work 
slow,  and  consequently,  somewhat  expensive,  but  the  results 
will  be  worth  the  pains  for  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
the  desired  information  may  be  obtained. 

b.  Draft  Pipes  in  Connection  icith  Outside  Stacks. — It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  draft  pipe,  or  a  combination  of  draft 
pipes,  may  be  accepted  as  a  complete  substitute  for  an  Inside 
stack,  and  many  roads  are  using  them,  apparently  with  good 
results.  The  experiments  should  deal  first  with  a  single 
draft  pipe  which  should  be  varied  in  diameter  and  vertical 
position  until  the  best  diameter  and  position  can  be  definitely 
chosen.  After  this,  the  process  should  be  repeated  in  con- 
nection with  a  double  draft  pipe.  A  comparison  of  results 
thus  obtained,  with  those  obtained  from  the  outside  stack 
without  draft  pipes,  should  disclose  the  value  of  the  draft 
pipes,  and  similarly  a  comparison  of  results  obtained  with 
those  given  by  the  inside  stack  should  show  whether  the 
draft  pipes  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  inside  stacks. 

c.  False  Tops  Within  the  Smoke-Box. — ^A  number  of  rail- 
roads are  now  following  the  practice  of  blanking  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  smoke-box  in  such  a  manner  that  a  stack  of  ordi- 
nary form  may  start  from  a  point  which  is  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  stack  has  the 
character  of  an  outside  stack,  it  can  be  made  of  greater  length 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Whether  there  Is  any  loss 
of  efficiency  resulting  from  the  reduced  height  of  the  smoke- 
box,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  equals  or  exceeds  the  gain  result- 
ing from  the  increased  length  of  the  stack,  are  important 
questions.  To  settle  this,  false  tops  of  at  least  three  differ- 
ent forms  should  be  experimented  with,  in  combination  with 
stacks  suitable  for  each  form.  A  comparison  of  results  with 
those  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  preceding  paragraphs 
would  show  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  an  arrangement  is 
superior  to  others  which  are  more  common. 

d.  Diaphragm.  As  is  well  known,  the  diaphragm  is  not 
common  in  foreign  practice,  while  in  American  practice  its 
presence  greatly  impedes  the  forward  movement  of  the  gases. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  wholly  omitted. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  determined  whether  there  is  any 
combination  of  nozzle  and  stack  which  in  Its  absence  will 
give  satisfactory  draft  and  at  the  same  ttme  draw  equally 
on  all  tubes.  The  uudersigned  is  not  prepared  to  outline  in 
detail  a  series  of  tests  which  will  settle  this  question,  but 
he  believes  it  to  be  of  importance,  and  that  the  means  to  be 
employed  will  be  apparent  as  the  work  outlined  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraphs  proceeds. 

With  full  information  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the 
inside  stack,  draft  pipes,  the  false  top  and  the  diaphragm, 
and  with  data  which  will  permit  any  of  these  to  be  at  once 
so  designed  as  to  give  maximum  efficiency,  the  problem  of 
the  front  end,  so  far  as  it  can  be  seen  at  present,  is  solved. 
While  work  of  this  character  can  be  started  and  advanced 
slowly  at  small  cost,  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  vigorously 
pushed.  To  do  this  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  both  the 
laboratory  and  the  computing  room  manned  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  have  assigned  to  the  work  an  expert  of  sufficient  abil- 
ity and  leisure  to  insure  the  prompt  handling  of  all  experi- 
mental results.  Money  will  also  be  needed  to  supply  and 
attach  the  special  equipment  and  to  defray  the  usual  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  laboratory.    While,  therefore,  much  might 
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be  done  at  small  cost  if  plenty  of  time  were  available,  the 
best  policy  requires  that  there  be  available  a  sum  of  from 
five  to  seven  thousand  dollars,  at  least  four  thousand  being 
available  for  the  first  year's  work.  Upon  this  basis  the  re- 
maining problems  of  the  front  end  could  soon  be  definitely 
solved. 

EinTORs'  Notf:. — The  conclusion  of  the  report  and  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  the  record  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent 

issue. 

(To  he  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A    DEFENSE    OF    PISTON    VALVES. 


Topeka,  Kansas. 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  ever  since  I  read  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Gaines  about  piston  valves  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club,  February  20.  I  think  the  position  Mr.  Gaines  takes 
is  entirely  untenable,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  piston  valve  as  com- 
pared with  the  complicated  method  of  balancing  slide  valves,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  his  paper,  would  certainly  entitle  it  to  a  great  deal  of 
respect,  and  particularly  when  we  consider  that  the  machine  work 
on  a  piston  valve  needs  to  be  anything  but  high  grade,  whereas  the 
balanced  valve  requires  very  careful  work  and  some  parts  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  piston  valve 
was  easier  on  the  link  motion,  and  particularly  when  carefully 
designed. 

We  know  that  the  piston  valve  can  be  readily  bandied  with  one 
hand  in  large  engines,  and  this  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  engi- 
neers when  using  these  engines  for  the  first  time.  'Ihere  are  several 
arrangements  for  overcoming  water  in  cylinders,  and  the  one  used 
by  the  American  Locomotive  C!ompany  is,  I  believe,  giving  excellent 
results. 

In  regard  to  the  wear  of  piston  valves  and  slide  valves,  1  must 
say  that  my  experience  has  shown  that  pi.stou  valves  wear  verv 
iinich  better  than  slide  valves.  1  have  seen  case«  where  slide  valves  of 
the  balanced  type  had  to  l>e  removed  and  the  valve  seats  refaced 
ouce  or  twice  a  week  when  in  fast  passenger  service. 

1  believe  that  the  piston  valve  is  the  best  valve  known  at  the 
present  time  for  distributing  steam  in  locomotives,  and  the  large 
uumber  of  engines  with  this  tj'pe  of  valve  now  being  built  by  the 


American  Ivocoraotive  Company  arid  other  builders  shows  that  it 
is  held  in  high  esteem.  Another  feature  is  that  if  the  piston  valve 
is  properly  designed  to  admit  steam  on  the  inside  that  there  are 
practically  no  opp<irtunities  for  leaks  around  the  front  end  due 
to  the  valve  construction,  as  only  the  stuffing  box  will  be  exposed 
to  steam,  and  that  to  exhaust  steam,  and  by  arranging  the  by-pa.<«s 
valves  as  is  now  done  by  the  American  Locomotive  Comnany  and 
by  dispensing  with  the  steam  chest  and  other  parts  which  are  likely 
to  leak,  we  have  very  much  less  chance  for  leaking  steam  at  the 
front  end  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  the  engineer. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  clearance  down 
to  such  an  amount  as  is  mentioned,  as  the  compression  will  be 
entirely  too  great  if  the  clearance  be  made  too  small.  In  some 
tests  made  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  several  years  ago 
it  was  shown  that  there  was  about  as  much  difference  of  Ir  let  Ion 
between  the  ordinary  balanced  valve  and  a  piston  valve  as  there 
was  between  an  unbalanced  valve  and  the  balanced  slide  valve,  and 
I  hope  you  will  put  in  evidence  some  information  that  will  h.'ip 
forestall  the  discredit  which  has  apparently  been  put  upon  the  pis- 
ton valve  at  this  meeting.     Yours  truly, 

G.  R.  Henderson, 
V    ,..;—  Supt.  Motive  Power, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 


THE    SPECIAL    APPRENTICE. 


To  the  Editors: 

Having  noticed  your  editorial  on  page  140  of  your  April  number. 
I  beg  to  make  a  few  comments  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  or  anyone  else  will  explain  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  why  a  special  apprentice  in  railroad  shops  should 
hold  his  position  and  work  toward  that  of  superintendent  of  motive 
power  on  any  road,  you  will  find  five  better  reasons  why  he  should 
get  out  of  his  job  just  as  quickly  as  he  knows  how. 

In  my  own  case,  having  had  seven  years  in  universities  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  the  higher  rank,  and  after  working  for  two  cor- 
porations doing  research  work  and  designing,  I  have  given  engineer- 
ing lines  the  "go-by"  and  am  now  taking  up  the  line  of  machinery 
salesman.  What  is  more,  I  did  not  leave  research  work  because  of 
any  failures  in  that  or  in  designing. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  special  apprentice  jobs  were 
looked  upon  at  school  as  a  last-chance  affair,  as  they  never  carry 
a  living  salary.  The  time  is  pa.ssing  when  young  college-educated 
engineers  can  be  kicke<l  around  like  yellow  dogs  at  half  the  w.-iges 
of  a  dago  helper.  F.  H.  Lacy. 

'    ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GROUP    DRIVING   OF   MACHINE    TOOLS. 


BY  J.  C.   STEKN. 


Group  driving  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view, 
one  being  the  rearranging  of  an  old  plant,  the  other  being  the 
installation  of  a  new  plant.  While  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
individual  method  of  driving  is  the  preferable  one,  and  usually 
the  method  to  be  desired,  yet  there  are  many  cases  where  it 
cannot  be  adopted  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the  greater 
tost  of  the  large  number  of  comparatively  small  motors  and 
accompanying  controllers,  switches,  circuit-breakers,  wiring, 
etc.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  motors  must  be  at- 
tached to  old  tools,  as  usually  the  design  of  existing  old  ma- 
<"hine  tools  is  such  as  to  render  the  attachment  of  motors 
somewhat  difficult  without  making  the  affair  look  patchy. 

Again,  the  time  required  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
upon  existing  machines  for  individual  driving  may  be  a  factor 
determining  upon  a  group  drive.  The  necessary  time  of 
draughtsmen,  patternmakers  and  machinists  cannot  be  spared, 
for  they  are  usually  busy  with  other  lines  of  work. 

Most  of  the  reasons  that  determine  for  group  driving  apply 
equally  to  a  new  plant  or  to  rearranging  an  old  one,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  new  plant  usually  many  of  the  old  machines  are 
hrought  forward  and  continued  in  use.  In  either  case  it  will 
usually  be  found  advantageous  to  arrange  the  machines  into  a 
large  number  of  comparatively  small  groups  rather  than  a  few 
larger  ones.  By  this  plan  the  tools  or  machines  for  certain 
classes  of  work  can  be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  position 


with  reference  to  the  general  shop  arrangements  without  giv- 
ing any  attention  to  a  primary  or  main  driving  line  shaft. 
The  method  of  driving  all  machines  from  one  common  line 
shaft  is  responsible  for  many  badly  arranged  machine  shops. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  lay  out  a  machine  shop  under 
the  old  method  and  afterward  had  to  do  the  same  work  under 
the  grouping  system  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
latter.  With  a  new  plant  one  usually  has  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a  better  arrangement  of  machines  or  tools  than  when 
rearranging  an  old  one.  One  thing  should  be  kept  in  view,  as 
it  deserves  more  consideration  than  is  usually  given;  that  is, 
to  make  proper  allowance  in  space  for  future  additions  ot 
machines  as  far  as  possible.  Without  proper  provision  in 
space  allowance  for  changes,  that  which  may  be  in  the  begin- 
ning a  good  arrangement  will  be  a  bad  one  when  additions 
become  necessary. 

The  experience  gained  in  equipping  thus  a  certain  new  shop 
recently  built  may  be  of  interest.  The  question  of  power 
naturally  came  to  the  front.  Of  course,  an  engine  is  used  as 
the  prime  source  of  power,  and  a  generator  was  to  be  placed 
for  lighting  and  testing  purposes. 

The  question  then  came  up  as  to  how  best  to  drive  the  small- 
tool  department.  The  shop  in  question  is  of  the  three-bay 
type.  One  side  bay  contains  the  large  planers,  boring  ma- 
chines, radial  drills,  etc.,  all  of  which  machines  are  driven 
from  the  main  engine-driven  line  shaft.  The  center  bay  is 
used  for  erecting  purposes,  being  covered  by  traveling  cranes. 
The  small-tool  department  is  located  in  the  third  bay. 

When  locating  the  tools  in  the  latter  department  they  were 
so  placed  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  all  parts  worked 
upon  could  be  carried  from  the  material  storeroom  through 
the  various  machine  operations  and  returned  to  the  finished 
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stock  storeroom  with  a  minimum  amount  of  handling.  For 
this  department  the  use  of  two  lines  of  shafting  was  deemed 
advisable.  To  drive  these  two  lines  from  the  main  line  shaft 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shop  would  require  a  rope  or  belt 
drive  across  the  end  of  the  building  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  traveling  cranes,  but  the  natural  objections  to  long  belts 
or  ropes,  with  their  attendant  idlers,  carriers,  take-ups,  etc., 
led  to  the  decision  to  use  electric  motors  for  driving,  one  for 
each  line  shaft,  in  the  small  tool  department. 

To  determine  the  power  required  at  each  line  shaft,  each 
machine  was  carefully  considered  with  relation  to  the  work 
done  upon  it  No  fixed  formula  or  rule  for  required  power 
was  followed  throughout,  but  each  machine  was  considered 
separately  and  a  power  value  was  assigned  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  maximum  amount  to  be  needed  under  average 
conditions.  The  table  given  below  presents  a  list  of  the 
various  machines,  together  with  the  amount  of  estimated 
power  required  for  each  one.  One  line  shaft,  which  we  may 
call  A,  is  130  ft.  long  and  has  19  tools  connected,  while  the 
other,  to  be  called  B.  is  100  ft.  long  and  drives  12  tools. 


TOOL    LIST. 


o  a;  Line    Shaft    A. 
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Type   of   Tool. 
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1  30-ln.    gear   cutter IVj 

2  No.   3  plain   milling  ma- 

chines,    total     3 

1   No.     2    Universal    mill- 
ing  machine    1% 

1  28-in.     upright    drill...  2 

1   24-ln.    upright    drill...  2 

1   Sensitive    drill     Yj 

1  No.    2    Universal    grind- 
er      4>4 

1   Jones   &   Lamson   lathe.  2 

1  15-in.     lathe     1 

2  16-iD.     lathes     2 

1  14-in.    lathe    1 

2  19-in.    lathes,    total 3 

1  24-in.    shaper    2 

1   22-iii.    planer    3 

1   Cutter   grinder    1 

1  Twist     drill     grinder.  .  .  1 
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Line  Shaft  B.  ■oP^o 
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3  No.  4  plain  milling  ma- 
chines,  total    6 

1   20-in.     lever    drill 1 

1   20-in.    chucking   lathe. .    2 

1  Jones  &  Lamson   lathe.    2 

2  25-ln.    lathes,    total....    4 

1   18-ln.    lathe    1 

1   16-in.  shaper   I74 

1  Cut-off  saw   1 

1   Centering    machine     ...      % 


12 


Total     20 


19  Total     31 

These  figures  having  been  estimated  as  the  maximum  re- 
quired, it  was  roughly  assumed  that  at  no  time  would  more 
than  half  the  maximum  estimated  power  be  required  for  the 
tools  at  once,  and  in  case  that  this  maximum  should  be  ex- 
ceeded, it  would  be  for  a  short  time  only,  so  that  the  motors 
could  readily  take  care  of  the  excess  load. 

For  line  shaft  A  a  new  15-h.p.  motor  was  installed;  this 
motor  has  a  capacity  of  15  h.p.  at  750  rev.  per  min.  For  driv- 
ing line  shaft  B,  a  machine  which  had  been  in  use  for  several 
years  as  a  generator  was  changed  over  to  a  10-h.p.  motor  by 
altering  the  connections;  it  was  speeded  at  800  rev.  per  min. 
The  speed  of  tho  line  shafts  is  each  1«0  rev.  per  min. 

To  avoid  using  belts,  and  to  effect  a  compact  arrangement, 
the  motors  were  mounted  upon  a  platform  suspended  from  the 
overhead  timbers,  so  as  to  come  just  below  the  line  shafts,  as 
shown  in  the  cross-section  of  the  side  bay.  The  motors  were 
connected  to  the  shafts  by  Renold  chains,  being  set  as  close  to 
the  line  shafts  as  convenient.  The  switches  and  starting  boxes 
were  arranged  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  convenient  column 
within  easy  reach  of  the  floor,  as  shown. 

It  was  found  that  the  10-h.p.  machine  would  not  run  as  fast 
when  operated  as  a  motor  as  its  rated  speed  for  use  as  a 
generator,  but  this  was  remedied  by  putting  a  small  rheostat 
in  the  shunt  field  circuit. 

So  far  the  arrangement  has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  Fre- 
quent observations  of  the  current  demanded  by  the  motors 
by  ammeter  readings  show  that  the  power  required  for  both 
lines  varies  from  15  h.p.  to  22  h.p.  (29  per  .cent,  to  43  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  maximum).  It  has  shown  as  high  as  25  h.p. 
(49  per  cent.),  but  for  a  few  moments  only. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  a  motor  for  taking  care 
of  an  overload,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  owing  to  a  slight 
accident  the  15-h.p.  motor  was  at  one  time  disabled  for  about 
one  day.    When  the  accident  occurred  split  pulleys  of  equal 


diameters  were  obtained,  and  both  lines  were  thus  coupled 
together  and  driven  from  the  10-h.p.  motor.  During  the  day 
the  load  averaged  18  to  20  h.p.,  sometimes  going  as  high  as 
22  h.p.  The  motor  carried  the  load  all  right,  although  it 
warmed  up  considerably  while  doing  it. 

This  arrangement  has  some  advantages.  In  casq  more  ma- 
chines are  added  and  the  motors  become  overloaded,  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to   substitute  a  larger  motor  for  the  15-h.p. 


Ai:. 
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and  the  15-h.p.  for  the  10-h.p.,  and  use  the  10-h.p.  elsewhere. 
Or  another  method  can  be  adopted:  that  is,  to  cut  the  line 
shafts  up  into  two  parts  each  and  attach  two  more  motors, 
thus  having  four  group  units  instead  of  two.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  in  this  ins^llation  that  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  stop  one  grounr^temporarily  without  interfering 
with  the  machines  in  the  other  group  is  one  of  no  small 
importance. 


-he  American  Blower  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  reports 
business  excellent  in  all  of  its  lines.  Among  the  larger  orders 
recently  received  they  mention  heating  and  induced  draft  ap- 
paratus for  the  Ironton  (O.)  Engine  Co.;  drying  outfits  for  the 
Illinois  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  be  installed  at  Pekin,  111.,  and 
the  Michigan  Starch  Co.,  to  be  used  in  their  Traverse  City 
plant;  dry  kilns  for  the  Mengel  Box  Co.  of  Liouisville,  Ky., 
Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  of  New  York,  Buckstege  Fumituri' 
Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Evansvllle  (Ind.)  Desk  Co.,  Cadillac 
Cabinet  Co.,  Detroit,  and  many  others. 


The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  has  specified  the 
Soule  rawhide-lined  dust  guard  for  1,000  cars  which  are  being 
built  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 


The  1.000  flat-bottom  gondola  cars  with  twin  hoppers  which 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  is  having  constructed 
at  the  McKees  Rocks  Works  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
Pittsburg,  are  to  be  equipped  with  C.  &  O.  standard  arch  bar 
trucks,  pressed  steel  bolsters  and  brake-beams,  manufactured 
by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  Miner  draft  gear  on  800 
of  the  cars  and  Sterlingworth  draft  gear  on  200,  Chicago  fric- 
tionless  side  bearings,  and  Westinghouse  air-brakes. 


"Resorts  and  Tours,  1903."  is  the  title  of  the  valuable  little 
bro<hure  published  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  passenger 
department,  Boston.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  resorts  and 
hotels  reached  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  its  connec- 
tions, giving  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  hotel 
rates  and  accommodations,  and  the  round-trip  summer  excur- 
sion rates  from  Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield.  V-^ss.  The 
book  is  free  and  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  add-ess. 


The  rail  and  equipment  department  of  the  Walter  A.  £el- 
nicker  Supply  Company  is  represented  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Scham- 
berg  with  headquarters,  for  the  present,  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  Annex,  Chicago. 


Jink.  1903. 
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LINK-SLOTS    AND    PIN-HOLES    IN    M.    C.    B. 
KNUCKLES. 


BY  GODFREY   W.    RHODES. 


Assistant  General  Superintendent,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R. 


Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
.  iatlon  ought  to  make  a  vigorous  move  toward  doing  away 
with  the  link  and  pin  slot  and  opening  that  now  generally 
prevails  in  the  M.  C.  B.  knuckles? 

The  link  and  pin  slot  in  the  knuckle  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  weaknesses  that  confronted  mechcnical  men  in  the 
introduction  of  the  vertical  plane  coupler.  Many  will  rec- 
()lle<t  the  tirade  that  was  made  by  the  late  A.  M.  Wellington 
in  the  Railroad  Gazette  in  1887  or  1888.  He  had  visited  the 
shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  Company 
at  Aurora,  111.,  where  a  collection  of  all  the  broken  vertical 
plane  couplers  that  were  then  being  introduced,  were  kept. 
His  emphatic  summary  was  that  the  record  was  an  "appalling 
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one."  Members  of  the  association  will  well  recollect  that  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  breakages  were  the  top  and 
bottom  knuckle  lugs.  Efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  these 
parts,  not  only  with  as  much  material  as  the  adopted  contour 
lines  of  the  coupler  would  allow,  but  also  in  improving  the 
material.  Careful  records  were  kept  for  a  time.  The  break- 
ages, however,  still  continued,  although,  perhaps  in  a  less 
seriojis  way,  but  the  friends  of  the  coupler  all  hoped  for  the 
day  when  the  abandonment  of  links  and  pins  from  freight 
train  service  would  make  this  weakness  in  the  knuckles  no 
longer  necessary,  as  when  links  and  pins  are  no  longer  used 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  dividing  the  top 
and  bottom  lugs  of  the  knuckle  by  the  link-slot,  nor  for  coring 
out  the  hole  of  the  knuckle  for  the  pin. 

The  law  requiring  railroads  to  use  automatic  couplers  was 
to  have  been  put  into  effect  January  1,  1898.  This  time  was 
subsequently  extended  two  years.  Since  January  1,  1900.  it 
has  been  unlawful  to  use  link  and  pin  couplers  in  our  trains. 
Notwithstanding  the  above  facts,  the  railroads  in  this  country 
are  still  using  a  divided  knuckle,  not  only  in  freight  train 
service,  but  actually  in  passenger  train  service.  Has  the  time 
not  come  when  we  can  safely  make  a  move  to  do  away  with 
the  old-time  custom  of  link-slots  in  the  knuckles  and  pin- 
boles  through  the  knuckle?  By  doing  this  we  will  very  ma- 
terially  increase,  not  only  the  surface  wearing  part  of  the 


knuckle,  but  also  practically  do  away  with  broken  lugs.  While 
we  do  not  hear  as  much  about  broken  lugs  as  we  did  when  the 
vertical  plane  coupler  was  first  introduced,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  an  investigation  of  the  subject  on  any  of  the 
railroads  in  this  country  will  show  that  they  are  still  oc-curring 
with  entirely  too  great  frequency.  In  order  to  verify  this  the 
other  day  we  went  into  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  yards  of  the  Bur- 
lington &  Missouri  River  Railroad  and  looked  up  an  accumu- 
lation of  broken  knuckles  that  had  been  turned  in  a.s  scrap. 
The  foreman  in  charge  advised  us  that  he  had  shipped  away 
all  his  broken  knuckles  six  weeks  ago.  We  nevertheless  went 
over  the  accumulation  since  that  time  and  actually  picked  out 
43  broken  lugs.  Attached  you  will  fia4  a  photograph  rep- 
resenting the  lugs  referred  to.        ;  '• 

There  is  nothing  more  serious  or  disastrous  on  a  railroad 
than  a  break-in-two  with  a  freight  train.  Every  railroad  has 
had  experiences  in  this  line  that  are  more  or  less  distressing, 
through  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  equipment  and  rail- 
road property.  Doubtless  this  photographic  exhibition  of  43 
broken  lugs  represents  break-in-twos  that  have  been  more  or 
less  disastrous.  With  a  matter  so  easily  remedied,  ought  we 
not  to  get  right  after  it?  By  referring  to  the  picture  one 
knuckle  will  be  observed  intact  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  top  and  bottom  lug.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  in  this 
knuckle,  the  lugs  had  been  broken  and  crushed  out  through 
the  pin-hole,  thereby  further  illustrating  how  this  now  un- 
necessary pin-hole  weakens  the  knuckle  lugs.  Here  is  an 
economy  that  it  seems  to  us  all  railroads  should  get  after  at 
once.  Some  already  are  taking  steps  in  the  matter,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  will  make  it  become  general  so  quickly  as  a 
live  discussion  on  the  subject  by  the  Master  Car  Builders  at 
their  annual  conventiottvv.  : ' 


An  important  point  upon  machine  tools  is  the  method  of 
changing  feeds.  The  old  way  of  doing  this,  by  altering  the 
change  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  lathe,  is  much  too  slow.  We 
cannot  spare  the  time  in  these  days  for  the  workman  to  pull 
out  a  roll  of  paper  and  figure  out  the  ne<*essary  change  wheels 
required  to  alter  the  rate  of  cutting  by  1-16  in. — if  the  man  is 
on  day  work  his  thoughts  are  rather  apt  to  wander  off,  and  if 
on  piece  work  his  appreciation  of  the  tool  maker  is  likely  to  be 
unfavorable.  All  changes  of  feed  should  be  done  by  means  of 
gears  which  can  be  altered  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever. 
It  may  be  thought  that  these  points  are  embodied  in  all  mod- 
em lathes;  however,  this  is  not  so.  as  only  recently  lathes 
have  been  purchased  from  flrst-class  makers  that  not  only 
require  the  gearing  to  be  changed  to  alter  the  rate  of  feed, 
but  also  necessitate  a  clumsy  alteration  of  change  wheels 
merely  to  change  the  direction  of  the  feed. 


"My  experience  with  the  gearing  on  most  lathes  is  that  the 
difference  is  much  too  great  between  the  last  single  speed  and 
the  first  geared  speed.  As  an  example,  the  speed  on  the 
slowest  single  speed  is  80,  and  the  quickest,  with  the  back 
gear  In,  is  30.  Now,  this  difference  is  much  too  great.  I  am 
aware  that  a  few  makers  now  manufacture  lathes  with  an 
intermediate  gear,  but  the  practice  is  not  common  by  any 
means.  In  my  opinion  you  cannot  have  too  many  changes  of 
speed,  so  long  as  they  can  be  altered  quickly. 

"This  point,  moreover,  calls  attention  to  the  method  of 
changing  the  gear.  Take  such  a  simple  circumstance  as  put- 
ting in  the  back  gear.  Why  is  it  that  one  lathe  has  the  eccen- 
tric movement  and  another  the  plain  spindle  which  requires 
to  be  pushed  in  and  pulled  out?  I  know  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  makers  of  the  latter  arrangement, 
viz.,  that  it  is  the  best  for  the  gearing,  but  is  this  not  again 
the  old  question  of  the  life  of  the  tool  versus  its  efficiency? 
One  objection  that  I  have  to  the  plain  spindle  is  that  the  shaft 
carrying  the  back  gear  protrudes  through  the  headstock  and 
necessitates  that  the  face  plate  should  be  carried  further  away 
from  the  headstock.  The  eccentric  is  by  far  the  quickest  to 
operate,  and  if  well  made  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  equal  to  the 
other." — A  Large  User  of  Machine  Tools. 
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^..  tlrivt^  at  loss  tin-  v\u\  of  tiic  Ituildinj;  to  avoid  iiilfift'n'ncc  willj 

■  thr  trav«dinK  iraiU's,  hut  Hm'  natural   ohjrclituis  lo   lonj;   hdis 

<»r'r«>'t'*"*^.  "^''I'    llH'ir  attendiiiit    idlers,   ranifis.   lalu-ups.   rir.. 

lod  to  tlu'  decision  to  use  elejilrie  motors  for  diivinu.  <'i>e  for 

eii(  li  line  sliafl.  in  the  small  lool  de|);irtment. 

To  iletermiiJe  tile  power  re<piired  at  eaili  line  shaft,  each 
:  niachin<»  wais  <ar«'fnlty  considered  with  relation  lo  the  work 
doHi'  Hp«»u  it.  No  fixed  formula  or  rule  for  reipiired  power 
was  followed  throujihouf .  but  each  machine  was  (onsiderecl 
separately  ami  Ji  power  value  was  assijiued  whii  li  was  coii- 
Hidor»Ml  as  th»>  maximum  amount  to  he  needed  under  average 
ctdiditions.  The  table  j;iven  below  presents  a  list  of  tlie 
various  machines,  touether  wiih  the  amount  of  estimated 
|M>\ver  renuin'il  for  each  one.  One  line  shaft,  which  we  may 
(i^UA.  is  i:;n  ft.  lon.t:  and  has  i;t  lotds  conneiied.  while  the 
•otl*«'r.-.t«.  V' laiieii  15.  i.- 


diameiers    were   obtained,   and    both    Mnes    were   thus   coupled. 
toj;ether  and  driven   from  the  lOli.p.  motor.       During  the  «lay 
the   load  avera,s;ed    IS  to  I'O  h.p.,  sometimes  j:;»»in.u;  as  hi^h  as 
11    h.p.      Tlie    motor    carried    the    loail    all    riiihl,    allhough    it 
warmed   up  considerably  while  doinj:;  it. 

This  arran.uemeni  has  some  advantai;es.  In  case  more  ma- 
chines are  added  and  I  he  motors  become  overloaded,  it  will  be 
an   easy   matter    lo    sui>stitute   a   Iari;er    moior    for   the    l.'ih.p 


;.;^■1.:v:i^ 


|no   ft.    lon^  and   drives    \1   tools. 

■  .TW>1..  _IJ*ST,--    .■  ...  "       .;v     .■.•.'■■  .   ...•'■,• 

■.  ■■■a  v  ■  ■•'.'  -  ■  ■  ■■.:•■.■ 


' .■     -f  l^ 


:C 


■1? 

.5  3  ■ 


IJncr   ShrfTt  A,' 


3  St. 


•,.-.4,: 


-.,/■'''     :  ■■■■'    ■:■'•:■''■':'  .     .     •  ■■■    t:':\W.'~~^ 

'   1  '.-■■'■J-  .No.  3  iiJain   luilliMKmd- 

'.   "'■•'  ctlillcs.      Iiit;il  ....'.     3 

■T:'.  ,  ';!  No.     2     riiivcrsal    iiiill'-.  ■     - 
:'!>.■"  inn    iiiailiiiu'    ......,"  I  •^.• 

•f'.'-'l.  Us-iii.     upri^W    <IriH.-.v  3  ■•'. 

.;  .  ^1    J  l-in.     ui>ri^lit    t»rHl.>. ..  ;2   : 

!     -,  .'1    Sciirsitivt'    «lrl|l     .-...■-..-1^ 
•'    ..fj   ,Vi».    ;:   i;iuvifj'.^al  srinU-:' 

.^-.•''''  '      "^r    ..i ../.;.  .V .... .'.;.  -t.!™ 
^'■.'"■.'fjnno^  a    I..JUIr^»rtn    latbe.,   3 ' 

■: .     1    l.">-iii.     latlK-      ...  .....    1,  .' 

'■■."  ■■-'sz   lii-in.    latlu->     ........   2  :  > 

■y--.' I  ti-j^i.   taiiio   ....■..,.:.; '!•; 

;V  V.li  i;»  in     lathes.    tmtsU. . ...  .5  , 

v..':!:.!   l.'+-in.   ^Iiapor    .-;.i^;'lVvj.'..2:   - 

■•^^■-^■■,l  .L'l!-in.    i'lari«T    .•-.,.■,'■.•■>■,  S-. ; 
!..•'•'  1   rmtiT   ;;rMi<li'.r    .'.  .  . . ;  .1'     '. 
-/: .:    i   Twi.-t     iliill     KruHl«-.r,-,    i    '' 


w 


I-lnc   Shaft   n,.: 
Typo  of  Toot. 


% 

V       ft 

s  .-  •/. 


*J  ;Ko.   1   i>lain  milling;  ina- 

rliines.   tiftal    , 

1  i:'»-iii.  i.vir  drill.  .... 
t  i;<'-iii.  rlitii'kiiiK  lathe., 
f   Jones   &    l.ani.-^dii    lathe. 

"2  2.5- in.    lathes,    total.  .  .  . 

I     is-iii.     Intlio    ............. 

I    Ifi-iii.   i^haiier   .'V- .  i'..,\ 

I    ('ill   off  .-^aw .\,  >  , 

,  1    <'i'iit<'riii>;    niailiiiio    .;  i  . 


V.-3-J.  :.f-'T«*j>t.;  ." 


a 
1 

2 

4 

1% 
1 

1*0 


AK^ 


iii;i\i\i,  Aia; wi.iMi  \  r  im;  iiu  i.i:<>i  p  i.i.m;  .■^iimis.  -  . 
and  the  l.".ii.|t.  for  the  Kih.p.,  and  use  the  lo  h.p.  elsewhere. 
Or  another  method  <au  be  adopt<>d:  that  is.  to  cut  the  line* 
shafts  up  into  two  parts  each  an<l  attach  two  tiiore  motors, 
thus  haviuj;  four  .uroup  units  instead  of  two.  It  has  alicaily 
been  demonstrated  in  this  installation  that  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  stop  one  group  temporarily  without  iiiterfeiiii^ 
with  the  machines  in  the  other  gririip  is  one  of  no  small 
liuporiaui^e. 


%. 


•V-vj';-. 


'■:':\>. 


y  -■ 


-•^.t» ■■■■:: 'T«>tiii.-  ;:v ;■.-.■.. .•.^;-'.;-.  ;S1-/- -7  '' -.{■  '■  -,---^ '■■■■'•  ■-';-•''  '^ ":'-■  '■-'■'  ■'■■  ■'■-.'■'■^■■'^ 
These  figures  having  been  estimated  as  the  maximum  re- 
tiuiied.  it  was  roughly  assiinir  d  that  "at  no  time  woiihl  more 
than  half  the  maximum  esiitiiaied  power  be  iMiuiied  f(U-  the 
tends  at  t)nce.  and  in  case  lii.it  this  maximum  should  be  ex 
«*t*e«lPtU  U  would  III-  lor  a  short  liiiie  only,  so  thai  the  moiois 
eoiild    readily   take  cartr  «)f  ih»'  excess   load. 

Kor  line  shaft  A  a  new  l.'ili  p.  motor  was  insialled;  this 
moior  has  a  capacft.v  of  l.'>  h.p.  at  T.'.o  rev.  per  niin.  For  driv- 
ing line  .sJuift  it.  a  n>a«  blue  which  iiail  been  in  ns-  lor  several 
yeaI^^  as  a  generator  wa.s  changed  over  t«)  a  l<»-h.p.  motor  by 
alltiing  the  louit;  dions;  it  was  speeded  at  S'Mt  rev.  per  min. 
The  speed  of  ilu'  line  shafts  is  each  If-ti  rev.  per  min, 
.  To  avoid  using  Jui'lts;  a'ld  to  effect  a  tomiiatt  anangenvenl. 
tln'  metois  were  mounted,  tipon  a  platform  suspcnd»'d  from  the 
overhi  ad  iimbets;  so  as  to  tome  .just  behnv  the  line  shafts,  as 
shown  in  the  «ross-sectiou  of  the  siile  bay.     Tlie  uvtHtus  weif 

;t'iM>H«^elWt  to  iW  shafts  by  Uenold  chains,  bein.u  set  as  cl(ist>  to 
the  liiu>  shafls^as  jouvenienf.  The  switch,  s  aiiil  siaiiitig  boxes 
were  arran.ued  Upon  opposite  siiles  of  a  tonvenieiii  (oluniii 
within  easy  reaih  of  rhc  floor,  as  siiown. 

It   was  foumi  that  the  lo-h.p.  machin.'  wouM  iioi   run  as  fast 

Vviveii  operatt'tf.  as  ai  mot'or  as,  irw  laieti  speed  I'or  use  as  a 
.u<>nefator.  but  this  was  rem<Mlie»T  hy  pnitiim  a  stuall  ilieosial 
in  tile  shunt   field  cinuii . 

So  far  the  arrangement  lias  proved  (piite  saiisfat  lory.  Fre- 
t|U«  lit  observations  of  .lire  current  demanded  by  the  motors 
liy  ammeter  reat lings  show*  that  th<>  power  re«piired  for  both 
lines  varies  from  1."  h.p.  to  '11  h.i).  il'l*  per  cent,  to  \?,  per  cent. 
of  the  estimated  maximum  •.  It  iias  shown  as  high  as  25  h.p. 
»4J»  iM>r  e<Mit.V.  buf  for  a  few  mooieiits  only.  ■.:.'.'■..-.; 

•''■■"As  an  Tllntstration  of  the  capacity  of  a  motor  for  taking  care 
of  an  t»vi'rloaii.  it  may  be  mentioned  that  owin.ir  to  a  sliglit 
ac<  iileni  the  Ki-h.p.  motor  was  at  one  linif  disabled  for  about 
one  day.     When  the  ac<jden(  occurred  split  pulleys  of  equal 


-he  .American  Rlower  Company  of  Detroit.  Mich..  rep<»rts 
;;l)usiness  exctdleiit  in  all  of  its  lines,  .\nioiig  the  larger  orilcrs 
'  recently  received  they  meiit'on  heatin.g  and  indiued  draft  ajt- 
paiatus  1(11-  the  I  ronton  (O.I  lOn.gine  Co.;  lirying  outfits  for  the 
Illinois  Sugar  Hefining  Co..  to  be  installetl  at  Pekin.  111.,  ami 
the  .Mitliigan  Start  h  Co..  to  be  used  in  th«'ir  Traverse?  City 
I)lant:  <lry  kilns  for  the  Mengel  llox  Co.  of  I.rf)iiisville,  Ky.. 
Hrotdvlyn  Cooperage  Co.  of  New  York.  Huckstege  Furnitur*' 
C.)..  Kvansville.  Ind..  Kvansville  (Intl.i  Desk  Co..  Cadillac 
Cabinet  Co..  D(>troit.  and  man .v  others.  ■..-;. 


The  Chitago.  ibirlington  &  Quimy  Railroad  has  specified  the 
Soule  rawhide-lined  dusi  guard  for  l.tHUi  cars  which  are  bein.u 
liMJIi  by  ilit>  Cambria  Steel  Compan.v.  ,    .    .;    .-.   .  .      V     .. 


The  l.iMHi  Hat  liotiom  goiultda  cars  with  twin  hoppers  which 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  is  hiiving  construeted 
at  the  .McKe(>s  Rocks  W'orks  of  the  Pressed  Sler'l  Car  (\)miiany. 
Pittsburg,  are  to  b»>  ecpiippetl  with  C.  &  O.  stamlaril  arch  bar 
iriitks,  pressed  steel  btdsfcrs  and  brake-beams.  inanufacftMvd 
by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  .Miner  lirafl  gear  on  800 
of  the  cars  ami  Sterlingworih  draft  gear  oti  iMto.  Chiciigo  frlo- 
ti(Uile.-<s  side  Ix'arings.  and  Westinghouso  air-brakes.  ,_ 


•Resorts  and  Tours.  I'.hi;;."  is  the  title  of  the  valuable  little 
bro<liure  published  by  ih.'  Post  on  &  .Maine  Railroad  iia.s.senger 
leiiartnieiit.  Mosttui.  It  contains  a  list  td'  the  resorts  anti 
hotels  reacln  (1  by  the  Posttui  4:  .Maine  Railroad  ami  its  conncc- 
tiont^,  .iriving  adtlitional  iiifoi  niation  in  rc.uarti  to  the  hotel 
rales  and  at  t-ommodations.  antl  the  round-trip  summer  excur- 
sion rali'S  fiom  Poston.  \Vorcestt>r  and  Springfield.  >'iss.  The 
book  is  free  and  will  be  mailed   upon   rec'.i[U  of  add"ess.      . 


The   rail   anil   otpiipment   ilepartment   of  the  Waltpr   A.    Zol- 
nitker   Supiily   Company   is   rejjfesented  by   Mr.   II.   I^.   Scham-     ; 
berg   with    headquarters,    for   the   pre.«a»nt.  at  the   Auditoriuni^    - 
Httlel  Annex.  Chicago.  ,"•;;.:'>.;;  J     -:;  .• 


•  .•  ■v  •. 


■<+■■ 
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tlNK-SLOTS    AND    PIN-HOLES    IN    M.    C.    B. 

•  '.^l^.:.V;.V.:'V";.-;      KNUCKLES,;  ■ --^'..-vU  '■':•;■;■■--■ 


'*-*      '" 


-    <•  •-..   -V 


'..      AY   UODFJtKY    \V.    |{UUU£&' 


Assistant  Gkm,i:\ I    Si  i-i :i;iMi:Mth:xf,  B.  &   M     K.   K.   K. 


•('■f  fas  not  flic  tiiiif  conic  wlnu  ilic  Masiir  Car  Uiiililcis"  Asso- 
Viaiimi   (»ii>;lil    (<»   niaUc   a    vif^oroiis   movf   toward    doinj?  away 

iiili    till'    link   ami    piii    slut    aii<l    oiK-niiiM;   lliai    now    K''ii<*i"ally 
.  f.r^'Vails  ill  tli(«  Al.  C.  15.  kiiiKkh-s?  .  .•  .    ;  , 

.  ..    The  liiiK  and  pin  slot  in  the  knuckle  was  one^  of  the  most ' 
/•.••rions    weaknesses    that    conl'ronted    niechmical    men    in    lh«' 
.miiodin  tiiiii    (il     the    vertiial    iilaiie    cotipier.     .Many    will    rec- 

dl«4i  th«'  tiratle  that  was  niach^  l»y  the  late  A.  M.  Wellington 
-jn  tin'  I'ltilroiiil  (l(iz<t1c  in  1SS7  or  ISSS.  He  had  visited  the 
.  riiops  or  tiie  Cliiiauo.  i{iirlinj;ioti  &  Ciniiicy  Railway  Conijiany 
.-;ii  Aurora.  III.,  where  a  colhMtjou  o!  all  the  broken  vertical 
.V-p-lantV  J'ou piers  thai  were  then  hejni;  iniroduced,  were  kept. 
^  fj'is  emphatic  siiiiiinaiy   was  iliai    the  recoid   was  an  "appalliim 


i;i[MKK\     K.\tCKU>    M'K  TO    ||M<    SLOTS    AMI    l'l>     llo|,KS",:  .;..'-' 

v^iher'  VMeml)ers  of  the  assoiiation  will  well  recolleef  that  oiie 
-l»f  tire  most  trecpient  causes  of  breakages  were  the  top  and 
:-li«>ltoni  knuckle  Iti^s.  Efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  tiiese 
Iparis,  not   only   with  as  niu<  li   material  as  the  adopted  contour 

•lines  of  th«'  coupler  would  allow,  hut  also  in  improving;  the 
^material.  Careful  reconls  weie  kept  for  a  tim*-.  The  hreak- 
Ias;es.  howt'vei-.  still  ( onliiiind.  altliout;h,  jierhaps  in  a  less 
I. serious  way.  hut   the  friends  of  the  coupler  all  hoped  for  the 

thiy  when  the  ahaiiclonmeiit  of  links  and  pins  from  freight 
.'itiaiii   sf-rvice   would    make  this   weakness   in    the   knuckles   no 

longer  necessary,  as  when   links  and  pins  are  no  longer  used 

•  there  will  no  longer  he  any  necessity  for  dividing  the  top 
..and  holtoni  lugs  of  the  knuckle  hy  the  link-slot,  nor  for  coring 
^•ouf   the  hole  ol"  the  knuckh-   for  the  i>in.  .•.  .     . 

The  law   recpiiring  railroads  to  use  automatic  couplers  wiaL«i 
"r^o  have  III  en   put    into  effect   .lanuary   1,  18J«S.     This   lime  was 

•  T<iilise<|uently   extended   two   years.     Since  .Tantiary  1,  1900,   if 
Has  heen  unlawful  lo  itse  link  and  pin  couplers  in  otir  trains. 

'  N«»twirhstanding  the  above  fa<ts.  the  railroads  in  this  country 
.are  .still  using  a  divideil  knuckle,  not  only  in  freight  train 
wii>rVl^v  l»ut  a<-tual]y  in  irassenger  train  servi«'e.  Has  the  time 
.not  come  when  we  ean  safely  niak*'  a  mov«>  to  chi  away  with 
the  old-lime  custom  of  link  slots  in  the  knuckles  and  pin- 
•holes  through  the  knuckle?  Hy  doing  this  we  will  very  ma- 
terially  increase,  not   only  the  surface   wearing  part  of  the 


kniukle.  hut  al«o  practically  do  away  with  broken  htg^'.     WhileV; 
wft  do  not  beiar  as  nnu  h  about  broken  lugs  a-s  Wtt>  dki  when  tUie>^ 
vertical  plane  (-ouplei    was  first  iiitrodticed.  we  have  reason  to... 
believe   that    an    investigation    of   the   subJ4'<t,  on    any    of   tUe>  ; 
railroads  in  this  coitntry  will  sliow  tliat  tliey  are  still  o<ruirJi»#;; 
with  entirely  t»»  great  fn-quenoy.     In  order  Xn  voiHfy  this  ttiftV 
other  day  wre  went  into  the  rjncoln.  Neb.,  yards  of  the   Mnt- .\ 
lington  &  Missoiiri  Itiver  Railroad  and  looked  up  an  aiciinm^;'.' 
lation  <)f  broken   kniK  khs  thai   had   hei'U   turiK^I   in   as  sciap;^;:^ 
The  foreman  in  charge  advised  us  that  He. liad  Rhipi*«*d  awajr>' 
all  his  hroken  knuikles  six  weeks  ago.     We  nt'veitlM'h*ss  went;  ; 
over  tTie  aicumulai ion  site  <-  (hat  time  and  actitally  i»icKed  OHfe.;;| 
A:i    br«)ken    lugs.      Atlu<hefl    you    will  .flud   a  jHiotograph    rep-.-, 
resenting  the  Uigs  refefre<i  to.'  y--^J"'''.U  '    V:■"^.;^:  :i'   •  :':  ^ '     .  •;.  ':'■ 
There  is  nothing  more  .s«'riwis  or  difwistrotts  on  4  railr<ia^   . 
than  a  break  in-lwo  with  a  fieight   train.     Kv^ry  railroad  ha^p; 
had  e.xperienees  in  this  line  that  are  more  (»r  less  distressing; 
through   the  h»ss  of  life  and   daniagi"  to  equipment   and   rail--^-: 
road   i)ro|K'rty.     |)oub(h*ss   this  photographic  exhibition   of  <?; '. 
broken    lugs  represenis   lireak-in-tvvos  that    have   been    mt^re.  W;. 
less  disastrous.     With  a  matn-r  so  easily  remedied.  <tui'h»  w«*p' 
not   to   get    right    after    it?     liy    referring    to   the   picture  <iit«'-y 
knuckle  will  l>e  ohserv^'d  intact  for  the  purpose  of  il]u.siratii»g- ■ 
the  top  and   bottom  lug.     As  a.;  matter  of   fact  .even    in   this... 
knuckle,  the  lugs  had  fieen   broken   and  crushed   out  through- 
the   pin-hole,    thereby    fuiihi'r    illustrating    how    tliis    now    up-  V 
ne<'essary   pin-hole  w<'aiken«  tM  kn«<kle   ings,      iietv  :  i;s  'aii   ; 
.  economy  that  It  seems  to  us.  all  railroads  should-./Ket  after  M  ;• 
on<e.     Som<'  already  are  taking  steps  in  th<'  matter,  but  there  }. 
is  nothing  that  will   make  it   U-conie  general  so  ijnickJy  as  sr'   , 
live  discu.ssion  on  the  sirbjcct  l»:  the  .Master  Car  Iluilders  at   ; 
their  annual  coinyipntion.  v  ^^^^'    ;^  -!:'':/-:  ;i:C'i  :;v7f ;      •"  ^- 

An  important  point  ujion  machin\!  lools  fej  the  iiif'tlwMi  ^M"  '. 
(hanging  fe«Mls.  The  ohi  way  of  doing  this,  by  alteritig  the'' 
change  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  lathe,  is  much  too  slow.  We.  . 
cannot  spare  the  tinu  in  these  days  for  the  workman  to  |ujH  •- 
out  a  roll  of  paper  and  figure  out  the  Be«essary  4-hange  wheelK-, 
required  to  alter  the  rate  of  «-ntting  by  l-H!  in.-  if  the  man  is- 
on  day  work  his  thoughts  are  rather  at-l  to  wander  off.  and  if:  - 
on  piece  work  his  ajiprecjaii^)!!  of  the  lool  maker  is  likely  to  Ik*,.  ■ 
unfavorable.  .Ml  <hanges  of  feed  should  he  done  by  means  <rf;'T~ 
gear.<?  which  can  he  altered  by  the  simple  movemeni  of  a  lever,,..: 
It  may  be  thoiaght  that  these  point^s  are  eml«Mlied  in  all  mod' ;^ 
ern  lathes;  however,  (his  is  not  so.  as  only  recent 'y  lathes-;.: 
have  been  purchased  from  Hirst -class  makers  (hat  .hci*  only  ^ 
-reqttfre  the  gearirig  to  f)e  «-hanged  to  alter  the  rat!e  of  feedv-- 
h\\{  also  necessitate  a  cbnnsy  alteration  of  change  wheels v= 
merely  to  ciiange  thedirectioa  of  thi\  feed,,  .  ..  ■ . 


■:»••■.    -  , 


"My  experience  with  the  gearing  On  most  lathes  Is  that  lb«  , ; 
difference  is  much  too  great  between  the  last  singh*  speed  and.-, 
the   first  geared   speed.     .As   an   example,    the   speed   on    the-  ; 
slowest  single  speetl   is   so.   and   the  quickest,    with   the   hack-;-, 
gear  In,  is  30.     Now,  this  differencf^  is  much  too  great.     I  am  -... 
aware  that  a  few  makers  now  manufadure  lathes  with   an;^  v 
Intermediate   gear,  hut   the   practice  Is  not  common   by   any; 
means.     In  my  opinion  you  cannot  have  too  many  changes  of 
speed,  so  long  as  they  can  be  altered  .qtii«kly. 

"This    point,    moreover,    calls   attention    to    the    method    of     , 
changing  the  gear.     Take  stich  a  simple  circumstance  as  put- 
ting in  the  hack  gear.     Why  is  it  that  one  lathe  lias  the  eccen-..' 
trie  movement  an<l  another  the  plain  spindle  whi<lt   requires:--  ' 
to    be    pushed    in    and    pulled    otit?      I    know    the    arguments    ■ 
brought  forward  by  the  makers  of  the  latter  arrangement, 
viz.,  that  it  is  the  best  for  the  gearing,  but  is  this  not  again   ,- 
the  old  question  of  the  Ufv  of  thr  tool  versus   its  r/?j'icn>t/f 
One  objection  tnat  I  have  to  the  plain  spindle  is  that  the  shaft 
carrying  the  back  gear  protrudes  throtigh  the  head.stock  and 
necessitates  that  the  face  plate  should  be  carried  further  away-- 
from  the  headstock.     The  eccentric  is  by  far  (he  qii ickest  to^ ,:.  ■ 
operate,  and  if  well  made  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  equal  tp  Jie 
other,"— A  I.Arge  User  of  Ma- hine  Tools..   >!;  ■'/  ■'  ::-'-'-ZC--\-: 
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EXAMl'LKS     OF     iNUiVIOlAL     DrIVKS     ATI'LIED     TO     BoBlNG     MiLLS. 


An  important  teat  me  of  the  development  ot^  railroad  machine 
shop  practice  is  the  e;reatly  increasing  use  of  the  boring  mill. 
The  large  number  of  machining  operations  in  railroad  repair 
work  that  can  be  handled  on  the  boring  mill  to  far  better  ad- 
vantage than  upon  the  lathe  is  the  factor  that  has  been  effective 
in  bringing  it  into  very  extensive  use  in  railroad  shops.  In 
the  locomotive  machine  shop  alone  of  the  CoUinwood  shops 


five  boring  mills  have  been  installed,  of  the  following  sizes: 
two  84-in.,  one  54-in.  and  two  37-in.,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
for  individual  driving  by  electric  motors. 

Accompanying  this  development  has  arisen  the  question  as 
to  the  best  method  of  driving.  In  all  applications  to  railroad 
machine  shop  work  they  have  been  installed  in  sizes  suffi- 
ciently large  to  warrant  the  application  of  individual  motor 
drives.  Also  the  individual  drive  furnishing  variable  speeds 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  boring  mill  on  account  of  the 
widely  varying  classes  of  work  to  which  it  is  adapted.  The 
result  is  that  a  large  number  of  excellent  and  very  interesting 
motor  drives  have  been  installed  upon  tools  of  this  type,  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Below  are  presented  some  repre- 
sentative examples  of  such  motor  drives  which  will  indicate 
the  trend  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

The  two  engravings  at  the  left  illustrate  an  excellent 
arrangement  of  mounting  a  motor  upon  a  boring  mill.  The 
machine  shown  is  the  41-in.  boring  mill  built  by  the  Baush 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  4-h.p.  motor.  The  motor  is  mounted  upon  a  neat 
bracket  bolted  in  between  the  uprights  of  the  machine's  frame, 


CII.Vl.N    DUIVE    I  I'O.N     .\    41-IN.    COKIM.    MIl.I.. U.M  SII     M.VCIU.NE    TOOL 

C«>MI'.\NY. 

FIELD  CO.NTKOL  V.\KI.VBLK-srEEI>    ilOTOK. — liK.NER.VL  ELECTRIC   CO. 


V- 


finite 


REAR  VIEW  OF  THE  41-IN.  BAUSH  BORING    MILL,   SHOWING   ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  BBACKET  BETWEEN  FRAMES  FOB  SUPPOBTINO  MOTOR. 


COMBINATION     CHAIN     AND     CorNTF:R.SHAI'T     DRIVE     i:rON     A     37-lN. 

BORING    MILL. — BULLARD    MACHINE    TOOL   Ct)MI'ANY. 

CONSTANT-SPEED    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 

at  the  rear,  just  above  the  main  driving  shaft.  The  drive  is 
through  a  1%-in.  Renold  "silent"  chain,  delivering  direct  from 
the  motor  shaft  to  the  driving  shaft,  and  running  at  a  velocity 
of  from  600  to  1,200  ft.  per  minute.  The  speed  reduction  at  the 
chain  is  very  low,  the  driving  sprocket  having  23  teeth  and  Hie 
driven  30  teeth.  The  speed  reduction  is  obtained  by  gearing 
between  the  driving  shaft  and  the  spindle. 

The  motor  is  a  4-h.p.  direct-current  machine  of  the  C-E 
type,  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  a  100-per  cent,  range  (400  to  800  rev.  per  min.) 
by  field  regulation.  Its  rating  of  4  h.p.  is  taken  at  its  lowest 
speed — 400  rev.  per  min.  This  speed  range  of  2  to  1  is 
quadrupled  by  two  properly  proportioned  back-gear  attach- 
ments arranged  at  the  spindle  as  shown  in  the  rear  view  at 
the  left.     The  back-gear  attachment  is  conveniently  handled 


iNE,  1903. 
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GEARED  DRIVE  UPON  AN   84-IN.   BORING   MILL,    BlILT    FOB    THE    PENNSLVANIA    KAILUOAD    BY 

THE    BETTS    MACHINE    COMPANY. 

10-H.P.    INDUCTION    MOTOR    (CONSTANT   SPEED). — WESTINUHOUSE  ELECTRIC   AND   MANUCAO: 

TUBING  COMPANY.  : '  K-    v-"  V -^V 


; i... 


GEARED    DRIVE    UPON    A    51-IN.    BORING    MUX. — NILES    TOOL    WORKS. 
MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE    MOTOR. — ^BULLOCK    ELECTRIC    AND     MANUFACTUSINO    COMPANY, 


by  a  lever  which  operates  a  clutch  to  conneit  the  drive  direct 
or  to  throw  it  through  the  gearing.  Thus  a  speed  range  of 
8  to  1  is  most  easily  obtainable  in  small  increments,  in  a 
manner  most  advantageous  for  the  service.  A  power  attach- 
ment for  raising  and  lowering  the  cross-rail  is  also  included, 
the  drive  being  obtained  by  belting  from  the  driving  shaft  to 
the  pulley  on  top  of  the  machine;  in  this  way  the  cross-rail 
may  be  raised  while  the  face-plate  is  at  rest.  Positive-drive 
geared  feeds  are  also  used  upon  this  tool,  the  drive  for  which 
is  taken  direct  from  the  spindle  by  spiral  gearing. 

On  page  244  is  illustrated  one  of  the  most  recent  arrange- 
ments for  motor  driving,  which  has  been  devised  by  the  Bul- 
lard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport.  Conn.  The  machine 
here  shown  is  the  37-in.  Bullard  boring  mill,  of  the  same  type 
that  was  installed  at  the  Collinwood  shops,  as  illustrated  and 
described  on  page  190  of  our  May  (1903)  issue.  In  this  case 
the  tool  is  arranged  for  mounting  the  motor  self-contained  at 
the  back,  a  convenient  bracket  being  bolted  between  the  up- 
rights of  the  frame.  The  drive  is  in  this  case  also  through  a 
.v,        . ...^    "silent"  chain  from  the  motor  pinion 

"''-"""   ^-- V—L  . '"  direct  to  the  countershaft,  mounted 

at  the  top  of  the  uprights.  An  idler 
pulley  is  provided  to  maintain  the 
proper  tension  in  the  chain,  which 
is  not  operated  at  a  very  high  speed. 

The  motor  used  for  this  drive  is  a 
General  Electric  motor  having  a  100- 
per  cent,  speed  range  by  field  con- 
trol.     This    is    supplemented    by    a 
range  of  five  different  speeds,  avail- 
able from  the  cone  pulleys  and  belt 
drive  from  the  countershaft  to  the 
main  drive  shaft,  and  two  additional 
speeds   from   the   back-gear   attach- 
ment on  the  spindle.    This  makes  a 
very  complete  range  of  ten  different 
speeds  available,  exclusive  of  those 
■  ■  .      obtainable   from   the   motor;     thus, 
with    the    motor's    range,    a    speed 
range  is  available  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
classes  of  machining  operations.     The  cross-rail  on   this  ma- 
chine is  also  raised  and  lowered  by  power,  and  positive-drive 
geared  feeds  are  provided. 

The  engraving  above  represents  an  individually-driven 
boring  mill  which  embraces  the  very  latest  idea  in  motor 
driving.  The  tool  shown  is  the  7-ft.  improved  worm-driven 
boring  and  turning  mill  built  by  the  Betts  Machine  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del ,  one  of  which  was  recently  furnished  by 
them,  thus  equipped  for  motor  driving,  to  the  shops  of  the 
Northern  Central  Railway  at  Mount  Vernon,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  motor  and  the  gearinsr  for  the  drive  are  mounted  upon  a 
separate  base  plate,  which  is  bolted  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  machine's  frame;  in  this  way  the  gear-changes  are  con- 
venient to  the  oi)eratorw  , 

The  motor  used  for  this  drive  is  a  10-h.p.  Westinghouse  in- 
duction motor,  operating  at  a  constant  speed.     The  range  of 

speed-changes  whi<-h  are  so  nec- 
essary for  a  tool  of  this  tyi>e  are 
obtained  by  means  of  a  series  of 
trains  of  gearing  through  whi<h  the 
motor  drives  the  spindle  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

This  gearing  arrangement 
consists  of  two  gear-iones  of  four 
gears  each  mounted  side  by  side, 
one  of  which  cones  is  driven  by  the 
motor  and  the  other  is  connected  to 
the  driving  spindle  of  the  tool.  The 
two  gear-cones  are  not  in  mesh  with 
each  other,  being  mounted  perma- 
nently separated  just  out  of  mesh. 
Connection  is  made  for  driving 
across     any     particular     step     of 
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-":  ^^  VA  M  «M >;S«  -•>*■■  .  1  M ' M  1 1  »<^VI .    1>K I  Vlv-S    A  r  I  •  I  I !  I  •     i  <  •     I  ;<  •  i ;  i  \ « .     Mills. 


I- 


V.  All  iiu|>i>Haut  .f4•;UV^^'♦^.o^'  jiu'  «U\Vpio|>iiit'til  nf  railroad  ina<  liiiif 
xltop  iHaiticf  is  (hrm'i-ail.v  iiu  n\asiii.u  use  ol   ihc  horin^  mill. 

•  'i'lu'  I;>is:''  MiiiiifM-r  ol    iiiacliiiiiii?;  opcrai  mils   in   lailrtiad   npaii' 
wofk  lliat   ran  lio  haiv<tr<  rl  <Hi  111*'  h«ii  in:;  iilili   m   lai    hiiicr  ail 
\;miam'  iliau  ii|miii  i  Ik' i;it,h«' is  ilio  J"a<  lor  dial  lias  lucn  ,  Ifciiiv  ■ 
iu   Itiiii^iiit:   it   iiiio   \t\-\'  <;\tiiisiv<'  iis«\  in    railroal   sliops.       In 

' Ihe   liHoniut iv€>.  ni»iUi|H';  .<l:«>p  fjiloiu-.ji)!'  llu-  C'olliinyoiul.  .slaiiis 


vv-rv^^.. 


livi"  iMiiiiiK   mills   liavt-  l>r<'ii    iiislallt-il.  of  file   r«)IN)\vin^  si/os:^  •■_■..■.. 
i\V(i  M  ill..  <»iu'  ."•}  in.  ami  iwo  ::7  in.,  all  <»r  wliiili  are  »'»iiiipL»n(  . .  '[::': 
lor   imliviiliial   driving   l>.v    lioiiic    molins.  -i---.    '.  .  .'   .v./;^. 

.\t  riimpaiiN  in;;   lliis  (Ifvclnpnnni    lias  arism   iin'  (pnsli<in   as.  ,.;        ; 
lo  llh'  Ix'sl   im  tlioil  of  (liiviii^.      In  all  apjtlii  al  ions  to  lailroinfV    .    • 
inailiim-    shop    work    llicy    liavf    hirii    iiislallrd    in    sizes    siilli-, . 
rii'iilv   lar.i;t'  lo  wari'aiil    llir  applicaiioii   o\'  ijidiviiliial   moiiir.   <■' 
drivts.      .Mso   llic   indiviihia!    drive   rumisliin.u   varialdc  sp»'«mIh     /  ' 
is  pariiinlarly  appliealde  lo  i  lie  liorin^  mill  on  aceomit. of  tlio        .. 
\\  jilely    varyini;   i  lasses  ol    v  mU   lo   wliieli    it    is  adapted.     Tlie  • 
i.smIi   is  lliai  a  lai!;e  iiiinilier  ol  e\.  elleni  and   very  imercsl  ins'  "     • 
moior  ilrives  liav''  hern   iiislalled   upon  lools  of  lliis  ty'|wv,  willi 
very    sal  islaeiory    r««siills        Itelow    are    presi>im'd    s<»nu'    repnv    -    • 
seiiialive  exampl.  s  of  sueh    niolin'   drives   wliitli    will    indii;iH',  •  . 
the  iri'nd  of  progress  in  this  diiei.iioii,  ':      .  ' 

.Th<>'  (wo    eiiL;r.ivin,i;s    al     file     U'li    ilh»Kl»ar.o.   an  Ji'XyeUnrt  ,^  ,' • 
arran^«Mneiii   (d    moiiniin;;  a    nioior   upon  jt  horini;   mill.     Tlu'.;^--. 
manliine  shown    is   ilie    II  in.    hnrin?^;   mill   ItiiiH    hy    the   I'.ansli-  .  r 
.Maeliiiie   Toiil    roinpanv,    Siriiiulield.    .Mass..    aird    is    eqiiiiiped;     '   ■ 
Willi    a     I  hit.    iiioiui.      Tile    nioior    is    nioiiured    iipiui    a    iieitt-'    '  K 
i(ia<Uei   liojied  in  Iniween  the  iipii^his  of  ihv  WHiehlno's  fraiiir^:^ '■,. - 


•+!; /•^Vii;Vi'^^'»^?'^,V*^*^Vi'w^^  is.vi  Ml   .\iAi  iii.\i.  hmu. 


.»». 


tlKli)  iHi!S:i««H:.VA4n  vi;kk  SPKI  l:»^).r«iT«u.-v  t;tM  i:  \i    ii  1 1  iiat 


'-..^ 


I  (iMia  \  V  I  ION     (|l\l\       \\l>     t  ol    \[||;s||\M      I'KH'J;.   li'itX    -A 
i;ou|\i.      Mill.        i:iM    Mill     \IVIlllM       lool^    f«»Ml*.VXY'.  • 

'•"■■■  ■'".■'■■■'*■■'%' 

"        .     I';.    .;.     ..CJ».NHT.\;.>iT-}*l*Kl-:n.   liKMi; Al.    I  111   IKie     MOTOiCt.,   v 


'^zliiw" 


UKAIi   MbW    oj;     llli:   41    I.N.    »AI>1I    lUUMM.     Mill.,    .SlIoWl.Nt,    AKKANt.K- 
ME>'T  Of  BBACKET  lU:.~rWl::£2{^  >~iUU$d  FQtt  iiUi>POKIlXtt  MOTUK. 


at   l!i«'  n'ar,  .jiist  ahove  llu'  inafii  (irlvini;  sliaH    '  Th«>  drivo  isj ; 
lhrom;li  a  [••i-iii.  Keiiohl  ■sileiil,"  rliain.  deliverinn  dircet  Ironii  . 
Ihe  motor  sliari  lo  ihe  driving  slvalt.  and  rumiiiiu;  al  a. velocity;.- 
ot"  from  f.ou  i»)  i.l'oo  k .  per  niimiie.     '{'he  speed  r(Mliietion  a<  tlii^-;. 
1  liain  is  very  low.  (he  ilriviii);;  spro4  Uet  liaviuu  L'.".  (eetli  ami  Hie 
<iriven  30  tooth.     Tho  s|u>ed  rodiietioii   is  olitained  by  go^iriuj; 
lietvveon  tlio  driving  shaft   and  the  spindlo.  .■';''- 

Tlio   motor   is   a    l-li.p.    dirort-oiirrent    maehiileof   tbe-'G^B' 
type,    niado   by    the   t}on«'ral    Kloctrio   Company.    Schoiioctaily,  ;. 
\.  Y..  an<l  lias  a  inO-por  eont.  ranse  Mco  to  SdO  rev.  por  min.V; 
by  ficlil  lobulation.      Its  ratiiij;  of  I  h.p.  is  takon  at  its;  lowest 
spood — 400    rev.    [lor    inin.      This   s|)oo(l    ranjio   oi"   2   to  '1  .  Ir  -' 
(piailniplod    ])y    two    jiroporly    proportionod    bai'k-f?<>ar    attaoU-- .J; 
nionts  arrangod  in  the  spindlo  as  shown  in  tlio  rear  view  at  , 
the  left.     The  back-gear  attachment  is  convepicotly  handled 
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«ij;M;Mi  I'Icim:  t'i'«>.\  ,y>.  VI-I-N.  i:<>i;in<.    mm.i.    i:i  hi     loi;    nil     ri 

'  TIIK    l!i;ns     MACUJM.    roMI'ANV.  '  :,        ,         - 


■yrik 


M  UtTirU^-VOLTACE   MUTQft. — ^BLUjOCK    ELECTIUC   AXa    MAX  LiTACTDIKNQ   OCMtlPAMT. 


hy  ix  ItfVt'r  wI|kIi  oporjiii-s  a  «-li^«'4i  .1<t.<iii«iU<Hi.'Uic -^li^vi^  •liit'ii^  . 
or  ;f<i  Uiiow'  itlliroUKli   llii*  uc-atrinKi.    TlniK^a  K|uNMi  i'iMi«<'  \tf  ■ 
S   lo    1    is    iiHtst.  i^isity   olif^iiiiJiItl*'    in    isiiiall    iiirn-MMiifyi.'   in    :i 
inaiiinH'   limsl    ;uIa  am  aprons   tor   lli«-   spivi*-*'-      A    lM»\v«r  a(<H<-lt- 
iiU'lit  for  raisj ii-k  an <l  lowt'r i iik  Iko  «-r«»sisVr|ftill  is  hIi»«»  jtirl u«U-(1, 
lli<^  «lriv4^  JK'iim  «if)iaii)i-i|  by  IwMijtrs-.il'iMini  tlu-  ilrjvijif!:  shaJ't  tu  , 
I  lie  itiHl«-y  on  t«i|°)  ol    till-  iiia<  lilnr:     ill   this  way   iXw  <>r«issrair 
may   In-  raiKciI  Avliih-  liif  Jan-  plaic   is  at  n-si..       I*«isiiiv»'.  ^h■iv•^ . 
m-a ri'tl'  fi'iMls  arc  jils*)  iVs. 'd .  n pon  lli 'm  l^iol.  Ui**  .«tn V<»- f<M',  "ikh ii-Ii  '■ 
iK  lakt'ii;  diri'if  I   1  r«iin  tUv  sjwitlh* ••by.'sith-ai  ^»>ariH»?;  \  -■/:'..■  ^- 
f)ii  jiUKi'  :;n   is  illii.siixiff^il ono  oi   iliv  nM*hi    ri"*!'!!!  »trj*ni:r^ 
iiKJiis  lur  nH>l<n-  <lrivinj;.   \\lii«h   lias  iw-i-n  il<"vh<«»<i  |»y  ihr   Itnl- 
anl  XladiiiK^  Toot  Company,  J<ri^!>;<'i»ort.  Conu,     Thv  ll^J»^•I^^*^'' 
!u>r<*  H|ims-ir  is  »li«'  '57  in.  Bill  la  iH  tKjrJnK'nii1l.;Of  H»^  jsanu'^-t 
\\\-M  was  insralltMr  ai   tin-  <'oHinw<>«iii  .shops,  as  illiis*:«'ai<tl  ami-: 
liisccilt'MJ  <in  |)aj;<v  l'.M»  «)f  t»nr  Way   (1 '.•••:>»   issue     .'Ju  >iiis  «■«.•«• 
ili»>  {<*ol  is  arraUjK<'<l  tV»r  mirjiniiii^  liu'  n^olor  si-lf  iiMiraini-f^  at 
ii)(>  l)a«'l\J;u  4■«^lv<nl^^n^^  ln'a«i\H  i»oS«j;  lMiii«>i|  hMw:t/<»u  tlic  "v-.' 
rif^hls;  of  Hh'  frafltif.    Tli«'  flrivu/fs  in'thls  Vas<' iaiso^ iht>iirf:h  a. 

'■sil«'r.t"«4iaiii  Iroiri  iir<  iiiotor  piui«irt 
clUtMVt  |<>  tlio  irjounKTshall.  nio'iMiril 
ai.fljo' to|i  of  Hur  «viM-iKl<|s.     .\n  itlUfr": 
l»iiJl<?y  is  pi'imdiMi  to"  tnaintain  ilrt^^ 
(iiopcr  frnsion  in   tFi+'^-haln.   wiii<h 
is  nin  op«iai<'t1  al  a  v«'ry  hij:li  .-^itcj'il.^ 

Thi-  moimiisi'tt  for  rlM«  drlvf-  isst. 
V^'iM*rar  KUM-if  jr.  nitrtot'  ll«vi^r^:^  t*^^^^^ 
}h'r  '"jsiiiti  j*|»«'4nt  i-an^*'  iiy  fi«-l«|.  V«»m:'> 
troT.      This    is   siipitli'nunic:!    hy'a 
ranftv  of  Hvv  lUllt-nui  sp<'f«is.  ava'i- 
aJik»  f rnitt  ;i  hi*  <h>u>'.  pitfii'.vs  all«l;^K>l^  > 
Hriy«,  /lioiri  iho  ii-<mn t  rrslikft   t iV  llw 
nisjin  «lrlx4'  shafi.  and  t wo  aihlirionai 
sjMM  lis,  from    tluv   hatjxsr^i'    aiiai-ii- 
nioiit  on  t  lu'  Kj»iu«n<'.     Tills  inak4rs  a 
.  Wry  <-.onJi>l«'t<^  ranH»»  ojC  ii^ii  «liff<'r*Vk 
stMH-ils  availalih",  j'xrlnstv*-  ttf  ttMi>>«v.- 
;:j:  ;:V  '.^s- J  V  :      ■•  *  ohfainahlf-    from    tin'    in<»t«»r:     lUus,  " 

'"  ■    \'  ,J'X  :V;    ,'  ^  ■'   .      ^        :urii h    t In-    motor's.  Tajinf.    a.    >]»<'i'<l 
ra nso  i,s  a vai  labic  su ili«- i«'ii t  ro  hkh^.  the  rcqu ir<' w'Ui  s  of.,  all 
classes  of   max/iiiiiinu  opi'raiions.     Tho  rrosK-jml  «rti   tliih  ma- : 
<  hijn'  is  also  raised  and  lowert^d  liy  ijpvk'fTJ  aijKl  pi»sfti^M*^l»iv«'" 
g^'an^l  f«'«'ds  alt'  provldriK    -.^v-'^--'-.      '  "'  /- '^- • ': '   :    i  .;  V^  :;'; .. 

eiiRnvviny     aJxivfv.  npi'osfnts     an     iiidivi<lualfy'dHv«'U 
|j<>rihK    iniJl    \vhir;h  /'nilHarcs   tli<^   V'frjr -^atfi-isH    iiiU'si"  in   «ioi|«i- -' 
diivfiiii.     Till"  lofd  >.hiiwn    is  -thiv  7--ft.  improvrd    wonndal vrn ' 
hoiitii;  and  iifniint:  mill  hiiili   hv  lH<t'  liftts   Ma<hiVi<'  (.'onipany.  - 
WilniinKioii.    mi.    <>t\>-    of  whivli    was    r«^on«ty    fnrnish.'U    hy- 
vflirtn;  ;ij»M}*  <Fii|i»il>l!(  d  for  motor  4rtyiij^.tiv;ibi»  slM»if^;  of  rho 
, Northern  (>nlral   l.lailvvay  at   Xlouiit   VVi'uon^  l?«H inuir«>.  ^ld.•' 
Tln>  motor  and  tlir  iicari'ii:  for  ili«'  driv*-  arn  nnuitit.'driprm  a 
,s<^parai«'  has-.- plalr..  wliii  h   Is  l»olu-d   i4i  Hh-   rij;'''  iian<l   sidv  of 
l^iiw'  joarliitieV  fiTitu*':     Iti   fliis  .way'  iWo  i9r»ar-|(4ja^K«^is,  a.r«  >-«iu- 
v«9ii«»nt  to.  <|iii>!  0|K>raJor,   ,      .   :  '-r  '.-.VW' ".'   '  v'  -^i'"  v-C^    "  .•^:■•^^ , 
'.'■'■  -Tlo'  iVoMOV  upM  for  t ilis  dii V«''; lH,a  1«-lii:iC\\'«>^st inshoov***  Ifi- 
<ru«-tJoii  .iiio<oi-;.«|MMaXin^^        a  constant   spied.     Tli<-  raiisSf  of " 

sp«'«'«l  <  liaiii*«^s     uliirh     ai"«'     su    iM;i: 
i  -ssa fy  f W  a  •  tool  of  ♦,^1*!  Vyj**'  ar«*  , 
idiiaiiicd    liy    tnoanK  ftf :a.  s«i-u»s  at 
trains  of  ■:4«.'arin'4  thron«ii  \v|ii<  h  \hr 
-HoMor  dr.i.vo.s  iliv  >inndi<v oi  ihr  ma    . 
fhiiiiry.;^^  ■:-':.ji^-:  '-'^  ■;:■•'-,  ■  ^^  .-^  '^^^■:'--^. 
Tjiisj-  v*9'artij|«  ■•'  a  r  r  a.u  «f . i«^<»:  ii  l  j 
ronsistk  of  twui   t;*r'ar-<wn«'s-  t»f  foftir, 
geats    eafh    uu>iim«'d    siiio    l»y-  {4tdr>,- 
om^of  Avhhh  voiH's  is  driyon  ^ivUmj 
motor  and  the  otlu^'r  is  t'oiim.'<f.»'<i .te 
fh«'  dri\  iiifr  sidmll*'  of  the  tool.    The 
two  Kfar  lonps  are  not  in  mi-sii  with 
eairh   other,  hoinj;  inoniuo^l   jxTnia- 
Bently  separator  jast  out  of  me^h. 
Connortlon     is     made     for    driving 
atrpss..;  jyay     partUuIar    at^     ef 
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the  cones  by  means  of  the  pinion  shown  mounted  upon  the  mov- 
able lever  above  the  gearing;  this  lever  is  capable  of  motion 
in  two  different  directions  by  means  of  the  rocker  shaft  sup- 
port at  the  rear,  and  may  be  held  in  mesh  at  any  point  by  the 
clamp  upon  the  support  at  the  front.  In  driving  the  pinion 
is  merely  lowered  in  between  the  two  gears  of  the  step  desired. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  newest  gearing  arrangement  for 
motor  driving  that  has  been  developed.  It  provides  four  dif- 
ferent speeds,  which,  together  with  the  four  additional  speed 
combinations  available  from  the  back-gearing,  makes  a  total 
of   It;  different  speeds  easily  obtainable  for   the  main   drive. 


and  convenience  of  the  variable-speed  method  of  driving  are 
made  especially  apparent  from  this  illustration. 

The  engraving  immediately  below  illustrates  a  motor-driven 
boring  mill  at  the  works  of  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Cincinnati.    The  tool  is  a  large  Niles  boring  mill 


(;k.\kku  motor  drive  upon  a  large  mles  boring  mill  at  the 
works  ok  the  bullock  electric  and  manuf.\cturino  co. 


BELTED    DRIVE    Ul'ON    A    54-lN.    CAR-WHEEL    BORING     MILL. — WILLIAM 

SELLERS    &    CO. 

VARIABLE-SPEED  GENER.XL    ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 

This    is    indeed    a   valuable   arrangement   for   driving  from    a 
constant-speed  motor  where  a  variable-speed  motor  cannot  be 
used.    The  Betts  Company  do  not,  however,  advocate  the  use 
of  a  constant-speed  motor  where  it  can  be  avoided,  preferring 
a  variable-speed  motor  with  a  speed 
range  of  about  4  to  1  and  operated 
by  a  controller,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity     of     making     the     gear 
changes.    The  latter  method  of  driv- 
ing by  variable-speed  motors  is,  of 
course,  proving  in  practice  to  be  far 
more  convenient. 

The  engraving  on  page  245  is  an 
Illustration  of  a  variable-speed  motor 
drive  applied  to  a  51-in.  boring  mill 
built  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works  Com- 
pany. The  motor  used  in  this  case 
Is  a  7^/^-h.p.  multiple-voltage  system 
motor,  supplied  by  the  Bullock  Elec- 
tric Manufacturing  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  has  a  wide  speed 
range  in  itself.  It  is  mounted  upon 
a  separate  sub-base  bolted  to  the 
rear  of  the  machine's  frame,  from 
which  position  it  drives  the  main 
spindle  direct  through  a  gear  reduc- 
tion. The  speed  range  available  from  the  motor  is  doubled 
by  a  back-gear  at  the  spindle  drive,  so  that  a  very  large 
range  of  speeds  is  possible  for  the  drive.     The  compactness 


GEARED    DRIVE    UI^OX    A    45-lX.    C.\R-WIIEEL    BORINCi    MILL.— DEMENT.    MILES    &    CO. 
V.VRLVBLE-SPEED    MOTOR    BY    FIELD    CONTROL.— WESTINGHOUSE     ELECTRIC    AND    A*  A..NUEACXI  RINti 

COMPANY. 


and  is  driven  by  a  10-h.p.  variable  speed  motor  operated  upon 
the  Bullo<k  multiple- voltage  system.  It  drives  through  a  gear 
reduction   and  the  usual   back-gearing  direct  to  the  spindle 
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drive,  thus  furnishing  a  wide  range  of  speeds.  The  controllei' 
for  operating  the  motor  is  conveniently  located  on  the  base  of 
the  machine,  near  the  operator's  feet.  " 

On  the  opposite  page  is  shown  an  interesting  motor 
drive  upon  a  54-in.  car-wheel  boring  mill  built  by  William 
Sellers  &  So.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  motor  is  a  7y2-h.p. 
variable-speed  motor  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  method  of  mounting  the  motor  is  of  especial  interest  in 
this  case.  It  is  carried  by  a  bracket  built  up  entirely  of  angles 
and  channels,  as  is  clearly  sho'wn  in  the  engraving.  The  motor 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  boiler  plate,  which  is  stiffened  by  channels 
beneath.  This  bed  is  mounted  between  angles  bolted  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  brackets,  and  is  provided  with  an  adjusting 
nut  for  raising  it  to  tighten  the  belt  by  which  the  motor 
drives  the  machine.  This  makes  a  very  strong  and  stiff,  yet 
light  and  easily  applied,  construction  for  a  motor  support. 

The  remaining  engraving  opposite  is  an  illustration  of 
a.  motor  drive  as  applied  to  a  45-in.  Bement,  Miles  &  Co. 
car-wheel  boring  mill.  The  motor  driving  this  tool  is  a  lO-h.p. 
Westinghouse  variable-speed  motor,  which  is  connected  direct- 
ly to  the  driving  shaft  by  a  single  large  gearing  reduction.  A 
sufficiently  wide  range  of  speeds  is  available  from  the  motor 
by  field-resistance  control  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  back- 
gear  attachment.  The  rheostat  for  the  field  control,  as  well  as 
the  main  switch  and  starting  box  for  the  motor,  are  conven- 
iently mounted  at  the  side  of  the  machine.  The  spindle  feed 
and  the  wheel  hoist  are  both  operated  by  belt  connection  from 
the  driving  shaft. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  has  under 
contemplation  a  considerable  extension  of  its  high-speed  elec- 
tric equipment  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  power  house  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  operate  its  city  street  railroads  in  Meriden,  7  miles 
distant.  It  is  probable  that  the  successful  third-rail  service 
running  out  of  Hartford  to  the  West  will  be  duplicated  toward 
the  East  upon  existing  steam-operated  branches,  and  also  a 
rumor  has  gained  current  that  the  Harlem  River  branch  run- 
ning into  New  York  City  may  be  equipped  for  high-speed  elec- 
tric service  for  competition  with  the  Portchester  road  now 
being  built^r.^}  'v.  -^  ■■'  b.^i'  ;    ;  v 


bur  adherence  to  the  tall  chimney  of  our  ancestors  is  worthy 
of  a  strict  Confucian.  A  fan  driven  by  a  steam  engine  at  (J 
per  cent.  eflBciency  is  still  far  more  efficient  than  a  chimney 
as  a  draft  producer,  provided  other  uses  may  be  found  for  the 
heat  contained  in  the  gases.  This  excess  heat  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  a  radical  change  in  the  design  of  our  boilers,  while 
a  further  use  for  it  may  be  found  in  heating  air  or  water  for 
warming  buildings,  or  heating  air  tor  combustion. — E.  S.  Far 
well,  in  Engineering  Magazine. 


"Cross-ties  now  cost  more  than  twice  the  e^tpense  for  rails. 
-P.  H.  Dudley,  in  The  Railway  Age.  -  - 


LOCOMOTIVE  TIRES,  ALLOWANCE  FOR  WEAR. 


^-A-^-- 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  practice  of  some  of  the  leading 
railroads  with  reference  to  allowances  for  tire  wear  in  pre- 
paring a  standard  for  its  own  locomotives,  the  motive  power 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  recently  sent  out  a 
request  for  information,  which  resulted  in  securing  the  figures 
a?  arranged  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  in  which  so  much  expense  is  involved,  uniform  prac- 
tice would  be  expected;  but  this  table  shows  a  variety  of 
allowances.  The  minimum  allowance  affects  other  expenses 
than  the  cost  of  new  tires,  because  usually  the  condition  of 
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DIAGRAM    OF    DIMENSIONS. 


ALLOWANCE    FOR    WEAR    OF    TIRES. 
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tires  determines  the  interval  between  shopping  for  general 
repairs.  When  from  7,000  to  10,000  miles  may  be  made  per 
1-16  in.  of  wear  the  limit  clearly  becomes  important  as  a 
commercial  question.  The  last  road  in  this  list,  under  the 
notation  "H,"  is  the  New  York  Central,  and  these  dimensions 
have  been  adopted  as  standard  practice  on  that  road. 


Some  idea  of  the  strength  and  stiffness  embodied  in  modern 
lathes  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  recent  lathe,  using 
four  tools,  has  reduced  a  steel  shaft  from  36  to  28  ins.  in 
diameter  at  one  cutting  with  a  feed  of  y^  in.  That  is  to  say, 
the  depth  of  the  cut  was  4  ins.,  this  depth  being  divided  among 
the  four  tools. 
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.*••.  •■■ 


■thet'ones  by  means  of  the  pinion  shown  motinled  uiM)n  the  mov- 
al'lc  IrvfT  a1)ove  the  g^^aring:  tliis  l»'v»'r  is  lapabU"  of  motion 
in  two  (iiftt'nnt  «Hr«'cfions  by  means  ol'  tlw  rocKfr  shaft  sup- 
port at  tlu»  rear,  an<l  may  1h'  h<'l(l  in  riif'sli  at  any  point  l>y  thf 
I  laii>p  upon  th«'  siij)port  at  tlw  fiont  In  <iiiviiin  tii»'  jtiniim 
is  mwely  k)Wef»'<l  in  iMt\vc«ji  tlu'  two  ,i;<'afs  of  tiic  step  (U'siit-d. 
This  is  umlotilitrilly  th«'  newest  Keating  anangeinent  foi' 
motor  tlrivinj;  tliat  lias  liern  ii«'vi'lop<Mi.  It  ])i-()vi<ies  foiii-  dif- 
ferent spe«'{ls.  wliieh.  iimether  with  tiie  fcnir  ailditionai  spt'ed 
comhifiations  avaiialile  from  the  haek-geariiij;.  mai\es  a  total 
of  .1»»  UilTerent    sihh'iU;  easily   obtainable   fnr    tiie    tnaiii    diive 


and  eonvenienee  of  the  variable-speerl  method  of. driving  are 

made  es|)e(ially  apparent  from  this  illustj-ation.  ■'.•     "^'V ;' /  •• 
Tile  erii^iaving  immediately  below  illnstraU's  a  motor-clrivpn 
horiiij;  mill  at  the  works  of  the  hnlbx  |<  lOlectrie  Alanufaetnrins 
Cotniiany.  at  Cincinnati      Tin-  tool  is  a  larjie  Xjles  boring  mill 


i.h.\i;i.i>    \iiii<<i;   i>i!i\t    leos -A  :Li\i«i(-:   mi.is    isoimm,    mmi.   at    riii; 
WoliKs    i)|      IllK    Itl  l.roCK     i:r.K<TIMt'    ami     MAXrjkACTIKIXfJ    ixi.' 


I»:I.IKI>    OjeiVK     t fti.N     A     Tit-IN.    «    Vt{-\\IIKKI.     I'.<'IJIN( 


W  II  I.I  \  M 


\ntroic. 


This  is  ihd'ei!  a  vahijvl)te  arraneempnt  for  driving  from  a 
>  onstant-speed  utotoi  where  a  vaiiab|e-si>efd  motor  eannot  be 
used,  t'he  ifetts  t'ompany  do  not.  however.  advo(ato  the  use 
of  a  vonstant-snefHl  motor  where  it  can  be  avoided,  preferring 
a  variable-sjieed  motor  wiih  a  speed     ^,  ,  •,. 

range  of  aliout  1  to  1  and  operat«'d      '>  *'",V^ ..--;.:  ._.*   '.;.-;/■ 
Uy  a  e«»nt.rolloi-.  KOr  a«  to  avoid  thti       .    ■-"■.'^.  .•,'..  .•-;^. 
neeessky     of;.}  making     iiie     gear 
ehanges.     Th«»  latter  method  of  driv 
ing  by   variable  spi-ed  motors  is.  <d 
.(•(Jiirse.  proving  in  praetiee  to  l»e  far 
ttuifre  eonveniei)t.  '  ^:  ^^- >  ^ J 

The  engraving  on  |><ige  i'4.7  is  an 
illustration  of  a  variable-sj)e»Ml  motor 
drive  applietl  to  a  .">l-in.  boring  mill 
biriU  by  the  N lies  Tool  Works  ('oiii 
pany.  The  motor  used  in  this  i:ase 
is  a  7'-_.-h.p.  multiple  volfa.ue  system 
motor,  supplied  by  the  Jtulloek  Klec- 
trie  .  Manufai  til  ring  Company.  'Oihs 
.ritruaiti,  Oiiio.  an<i  has  a  wide  speed 
range  in  itself.  It  is  mounted  upon 
a  sepajaie  siil»-base  bolted  to  the 
yf'p&r  of  thi»  maehim-s  frame,  from 
whiih    jiosition    it   drives  the  main  ";  .v.;' •.,'"-.,. '.';  ,'. 

spindle  direct  tliroiigh  a  gear  redur-  .:  i     . 

Hon.  TIm!  speed  range  available  fittni  the  nioior  is  doubled 
by  a  back-gear  at  the  spindle  drive,  so  ttiat  a  very  larjie 
range  of  speeds   is   possible   for   tlu'   drive      The  comijactness 
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and  is  diiveii  by  :i  |ii-h.p.  vaftable  speed  mot«M-  operated  ui»on 
ihe  MiiiiocU  miiltiplcvoliage  .system.  It  drives  through  a  ^ear 
reduction    and    the   usual    baek-gCariug  direct   to   tlie   spindle 
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.  (i»iv«>,  thus  furnishing  a  wid*^  rango  of  HiH>eds.    The  controllrt* 
'Utr  o]»»  rating  ihe  motor  is  convfaitniily  locateilpn  tlie  base  ol 
';iiie  niat-liiue,  near  the  <n>^>'ator's  feet.    ''■\t..:'.y-y;:y^y-r;,:''^rij-: 
'.'On     the    opposite     page    is    shown    an    iiitei-e.stiiig    motor 
ilrive   upon   a   r»4-in.   car-wlie*-}   boring   mill    l»uilt   by  AyiHiam 
Sellers    &    ^'o.,    Philadelphia,    Pa..    The    motor    is    a    ll->-h.y>. 
varialde-speed  motor  made  by  the  General  Kiectrie  Company. 
.Tiie  nietliod  of  mounting  the  motor  is  of  especial  interest  in 
.  iiii.s  rase.      It  is  carried  by  a  bracket  built  up  entirely  of  angles 
;  and  eiiannels.  as  is  clearly  sho\»n  iij  the  engraving.    The  motor 
,  rests  upon  a  bed  of  boilci-  plate,  wiiich  is  stitfened  by  channels 
'^heneath..    This  b^d  is  mounted  between  angles  bolted  upon  the 
ijpper  side  of  the  brackets,  and  is  -provided  with  an  adjusting 
.  ijut    for   raising   it   to   tighten    flie   belt   by   which    the    motor 
drives  the  machine.     Tiiis  makes  a  very  stnuig  and  stiff,  yet 
■light  and  easily  api)Iie<l,  construetion  for  a  motor  stipport.  '  ■ 
.■The    remaining    engraving    opposite    is    an    illiist  ration    of 
a   motor    drive    as    apjdicd    to    a    4r»-in.    Benient.    Miles    &    Cp^ 
tar-wheel  boring  mill.     Tlie  motor  driving  this  too!  is  a  H>-h.p» 
.  Westinghouse  variable-speed  motor.  whi<'h  is  connected  direct- 
ily  to  the  driving  sliafi  by  a  single  large  gearing  reduetion.     A 
:  sufficiently  wide  range  of  speeds  is  available  from  the  motor 
..by   lield-resistance  control  to  obviate  the   ne«essity  of  a  back- 
gear  attachment.    The  rheostat  for  the  field  eontrolv  as  well  as 
...  the  main  swin-h  and  start  ing  l)ox^  for  the  motbr,  are  opiiven-^ 
:  ieiiJly  mounted  at   the  side  of  the  machine.     Tlie  spindle  feed 
■  and  the  wheel  hoi.st  are  both  pperated  by  belt  eoune«;tiou  JErotn 
■five  driving  shaft. .  w," .';'  v/.:^;.-'-"'  ;■  -■''[.:■:  }■:■■'/■■  '■:■,  ■ 


The  New  York,  Now  Haven  ii  Hartford  Railroart  has  tittd^; 

cyniemi'lation  a  consideiable  e-xtension  of  its  liigh-speed  ekn;^.: 
■trie  equipmelit.     Preimrations  are  being  mad^e  for  the  enlarge^, 
ment  of  its  iK)wer  house  at  Berlin,  Conn,,  from  whiclj  it  is  e*-, 
pected  to  operate  {is  city  street    railroads  in   .\1eriden.  7  niib's 
.tiistant.      It  is   probable   that   the   sncce.^sful   third-rail    servi4;e; 
Tunning  out  of  Hartford  to  the  West  will  l)e  dnpli«ated  towardt 
the  East  upon  existing  ste-am-operated   branches,  and  also  « 
rumor  has  gained  <tjrrent  that  the  Harlem  River  branch  ruh^'. 
ning  into  New  York  City  may  be  equipp«vd  for  higli-*«peed  elee-"; 
trie   service   for   competition    with    tlie   Portdie^ter   roa<l    now. 
l)eing- built. <■;.:-'■ .  v-     "  .        \,  "C ''.:-"''.-•  "■'-■: ^- v^-;-  ^-'.''V^/^y-"}:--:.;.--'^'.- 


On r  adh ^ren re  to  t h e  t a II  ch i rrt n ey  n f  our  aTttH'Stors  is  woft fiy ; : 
of  a  strict  Confiuian.     .\  fan  driven  by  a  steam  engine  at  fi:' 
per  t-ent.  ^ffi«-fen<-y  is  still  far  nmre  efficient  than  a  (■hini'iH»y=; 
as  ^  draft  prothicer.  provided  other  uses  may  Iw  found  for  'Iwi.^ 
heat  Contained  in  the  t;a.><es.     This  exeess  heat  may  tw  gieatiy 
reduced  by  a  radical  cliange  in  the  tiesign  <if  <»ur  l»oJivrs.  white 
a  further  use  for  it  ma,v  l»e  fotind  in  heating  air'oji-  wafer  f<(»r 
warming  buildings,  or  heatiitg  air  tot*  «?ombusiion,-:^E.  S.  I»^^ 
\ce\l,  in.  En gin^^criitiJ  Maita^iiii'.:^-    ;,,  ,v  ..•  V  r  .:^      ;  .il        ^y 


^"G^pss^ties  now  <ost  nioi^  ihatt  twiee^ ttu^  exi»f U«^  foiv  j-ajlsv''- 
^P.;.;Rv  Dudley. Jn  7'A(?vi^i///roi|^:;;^^e;r^;~^'_.'.''-:'---;-:'  :'iX■^^f'''S':''^y■.: 


..'■LOCOMOTIVE  TIRES,  ALLOWANCE  FOR   WEAR. 


\.  7- P  l^^^f^^^  the  practice  of  some  Pf  the  leadiajg 

;..'..,.  railroads  with   reference  to  allowanees  for  tire  wear  in  pre- 

,...:?.  paring  a  standard  for  its  own  locomotives,  the  motive  power 
.•::„•  ..d'parfment  of  the  New  Y(»rk  Centrai  reeentty  sent  out  a 
V  ..v..  request  for  information,  wiiich  resulted  in  seeming  the  figures 
;.,:-.  a^  arranged  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  a  matter  of  this 
t.f:  ykind,  in  whi«  h  .so  nnuh  expense  is  involved,  uniform  pracv 
..  •.',  Ytiee  would  be  expected;  but  this  table  shows  a  variety  of 
-"•r  allowances.  The  luininuin)  allowaiue  affects  other  expenses 
».'  '    .ilian  the  (^ctst  of  lieW  tires,  becaus*-  usually  the  condition  of 
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HEIGHTS   OF   LOCOMOTIVE    BOILERS    AND    LOCOMO- 
TIVE  PROGRESS. 


Discussions  of  the  effect  upon  tracic  of  large  locomotives  and 
cars  have  led  a  correspondent  to  inquire  the  maximum  height 
of  the  center  of  the  boiler  of  an  American  locomotive,  meas- 
ured above  the  rails.  The  highest  found  in  our  record  is 
that  of  a  2—8—0  (consolidation)  type  locomotive  recently 
built  for  the  Erie  Railroad  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
This  is  known  as  "Class  H  12"  in  the  Erie  classification  and 
the  height  of  the  center  of  the  boiler  (68  ins.  in  diameter)  is 
9  ft.  11  ins.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  stack  is  15  ft.  4% 
ins.    The  accompanying  diagram  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  second  in  height  of  the  center  of  its  boiler  is  the  4— (5— 0 


COMPARATIVE  TESTS  OF    CALIFORNIA  CRUDE  OILS. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  BAILWAY. 


A  series  of  tests  was  made  recently  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
on  the  crude  oils  found  in  California,  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive evaporative  values  of  the  light,  high  gravity  oils  found 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  the  heavy,  low  gravity 
oils  found  farther  north.  These  tests  were  made  both  on  the 
stationary  plant  at  the  San  Bernardino  shops,  and  to  obtain 
service  conditions  on  consolidation  engine  No.  719,  having 
21  x28-in.  cylinders,  31,100  lbs.  tractive  force  and  carrying  180 
Ib^  steam  pressure.  In  both  cases  the  water  evaporated  and 
the    oil    consumed    were    accurately    measured    in    calibrated 


"Width  o>  cr  caves  10 1 
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A  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  A  HIGH  BOILEB. — ERIE  RAILROAD. 


Cylinders    21  x  28  ins. 

Weight   on   drivers    165.900    lbs. 

Total   weiKht   ill  working  order 189,400   lbs. 

iJiunieter  of  drivers t)2  ins. 

Uutio  heutiug  surface  to  grate  area 32 

Kutio  heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume. .  .198 
Travtive  power  per   lb.    .M.E.P 199.16 


Flues,    number    298 

Flues,   length    13   ft.   2  3-16  ins. 

Heating  surface,  flues 2,224  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox   167  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    2,391   sq.   ft. 

Grate   area    75   eq.    ft. 

Firebox,  length lis  ins. 

Firebox,    width    9b    ins. 


Tender. 

Capacity,  coal    12  tons        I       Weight,  empty   52.400   lbs. 

Capacity,  water 6,000  gals.         I       Weight,  loaded 126,400  lbs. 


(ten-wheel)  type,  built  in  1901  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  by  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works.  This  engine 
measures  15  ft.  T^s  ins.  to  the  top  of  the  stack.  The  center 
of  the  boiler  is  9  ft.  10%  ins.  above  the  rail.  If  readers  know 
of  locomotives  with  boilers  higher  than  these  they  will  confer 
a  favor  by  communicating  the  fact.  This  Erie  locomotive 
boiler  is  probably  10  ft.  high  with  new  tires  and  new  springs. 
Progress  in  locomotive  proportions  has  been  more  rapid 
than  anyone  can  possibly  realize  without  a  glance  at  the  prac- 
tice of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sugges- 
tion contained  on  page  52  of  this  journal  for  February,  1888, 
to  the  effect  that  the  center  of  a  locomotive  boiler  might  per- 
haps sometime  reach  the  height  of  9  ft.  In  that  article  the 
statement  was  made  that  between  1858  and  1888  the  size  and 
weight  of  passenger  locomotives  had  doubled,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  aaked:  "Will  this  rate  of  increase  continue,  and  in 
the  year  1918  will  there  be  passenger  engines  running  which 
weigh  200,000  lbs.  and  over?"  The  reader  will  note  that  the 
new  Chicago  &  Alton  passenger  locomotives  weigh  219,000 
lbs.  which  is  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  prediction  for  attain- 
ment fifteen  years  hence.  In  June,  ^900 — less  than  three  years 
ago — Mr.  William  Forsyth  suggested  the  possibility  that  in 
1905  the  total  heating  surface  of  freight  locomotive  boilers 
might  reach  4,000  sq.  ft.  In  our  June  numuer  of  last  year  the 
Santa  Fe  2—10 — 0  (decapod)  was  illustrated.  It  has  5,390 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface. 

Predictions  for  the  future  may  be  amusing,  but  their  value 
is  small.  This  rapid  progress  in  size  and  weight  emphasizes 
the  relatively  small  progress  in  efficiency  in  the  methods  of 
utilizing  the  weight.  It  is  time  to  turn  attention  to  obtaining 
the  utmost  capacity  from  present  weights,  and  this  is  the 
most  difficult  problem. 


tanks,  temperature  and  pressures  taken,  and  in  the  case  of^ 
the  stationary  tests,  injector  overflow  measured  and  deducted, 
it  being  the  intention  to  secure  as  accurate  data  as  possible. 

SL'M.MARY  OF  FUEL  OIL  TESTS  MADE  ON  SAN  BEBNAKDINO  STATIONABT  ' 
PLANT  AND  ENGINE  NO.  719  WITH  OILS  "A,"    "B"    AND  "C." 

Tests    made   on ^Stationary  Plant-^         , Engine  719 \ 

Kind   of   oil    used "A"        "B"  "C"         "A"  "B"         "C" 

No.    of    tests    made 5  7  7  5  4  4 

Pounds     water    evaporated 

per  pound  oil 11.23       11.72     11.12     10.65       11.10       10.67 

Pounds    water    evaporated 

per    pound    oil    in    per 

tent,    using    "A"    oil    on  ■.', 

stationary    and    road    as 

basis    (100  per  cent.) . .     100     104.26     99.02         100     104.23     100.79 
Gravity  of  oil  (Beaume  at 

60°   P.)     19.03        19.56     12.1        17.7  19.1  13.5 

The  tests  first  made  were  to  determine  the  difference  between 
ordinary  and  southern  California  oil,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  oil 
cars  from  the  fields,  being  a  mixture  of  a  large  number  of 
wells,  and  which  we  will  call  oil  "A,"  and  oil  from  a  particular 
well  in  the  same  district  whose  analysis  showed  a  higher  ther-- . 
mal  value  than  is  found  in  the  ordinary  oil,  which  we  will 
call  "B."  Reports  of  tests  between  these  two  oils  on  both  road 
engine  and  stationary  plant  are  shown  in  the  table,  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  difference  in  evaporative  value  of  the 
two  oils  is  small,  being  4.36  per  cent,  in  the  stationary  tests 
and  4.23  per  cent,  in  the  road  tests,  in  favor  of  the  special 
oil  "B."  The  fact  that  two  sets  of  tests  made  in  such  widely 
different  service  check  so  closely  in  the  results  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  accuracy  of  the  tests.  The  oil  "B"  did  not  show 
the  increased  evaporation  over  oil  "A"  that  a  comparison  of 
their  B.  T.  U.  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  well  from  which  oil  "B"  was  obtained 
was  a  heavy  producer  and  ordinarily  the  oil  from  all  of  the 
wells  Is  mixed  together  in  the  storage  tanks,  so  that  there 
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was  not  BO  great  a  difference  between  the  two  oils  as  had 
previously  shown  in  their  analyses. 

Other  tests  made  with  heavy,  low  gravity  oil  "C"  show  an 
evaporation  surprisingly  close  to  that  of  the  lighter  oils  "A" 
and  "B"  in  spite  of  the  marked  difference  in  the  per  cent,  of 
kerosene,  gasoline,  asphaltum,  etc.,  present  in  the  two  oils. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  an  analysis  of  the  two  oils: 

c^ffi  "R"  "C* 

Calorific    value    B.    T.    U 16,492  18,960  17,112 

IVr  cent,  sulphur 2.22  3.4  2. 

Per  cent,  gasoline 5  to  20  4.6  none 

Percent,    kerosene 36.88  23.  20.25 

IVr   cent,    residue    (about) ..«.  25.60  72.  70.75 

It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  tests  that  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  oil  as  it  went  to  the  burner  was  very  much  higher 
with  oil  "C"  than  with  the  lighter  oils  "A"  and  "B,"  because 
the  pressure  of  such  a  large  asphaltum  base  made  the  oil  very 
sluggish  and  required  considerable  heat  before  it  would  feed 
down  to  the  burner  freely.  On  the  first  road  test  made  with 
this  oil  (C)  the  engine  left  the  terminal  with  the  temperature 
of  the  oil  about  80  deg.  F.,  and  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
the  heater  coil  could  get  the  oil  hot,  the  fireman  kept  the  oil 
feed  valve  wide  open,  and  in  spite  of  this  the  steam  pressure 
ran  back  about  50  lbs. 

All  of  these  are  California  crude  oils.  Oil  "C"  is  very  thick, 
almost  like  asphalt  when  liquified  by  heat.  The  oils  "A"  and 
'•B"  are  in  appearance  ordinary  liquid  crude  oils  and  are  ob- 
tained in  southern  California,  while  "C"  is  obtained  at  about 
the  center  of  the  State.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  appearance  and  analyses  of  the  oils  differs  widely,  yet 
one  may  be  made  to  do  as  good  work  as  another.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  see  how  closely  the  tests  on  a  stationary  boiler 
and  on  locomotives  agree  with  each  other. 

This  information  was  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson, 
superintendent  of  motive  power.  The  tests  were  carried  out 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  Joughins,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
coast  lines,  the  data  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wicker- 
sham,  assistant  engineer  of  tests. 


A  student  grade  of  membership  has  been  established  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  conferring  upon 
students  regularly  pursuing  electrical  studies  the  following: 
1.  The  privilege  of  being  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Insti- 
ute,  except  such  business  meetings  as  relate  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute.  2.  The  privilege  of  receiving  the  regu- 
lar announcements  and  printed  copies  of  monthly  transactions. 
3.  The  privilege  of  purchasing  the  semi-annual  bound  volumes 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute  at  the  price  of  $3.50  per 
copy,  or  such  other  price  as  may  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Certain  easy  requirements  must  be  met 
and  these  privileges  cannot  be  had  by  anyone  for  more  than 
three  years.  Students  are  not  limited  to  technical  schools, 
but  include  those  pursuing  electrical  studies  in  the  corre- 
spondence schools  or  privately.  In  connection  with  this  idea 
a  number  of  local  or  branch  meetings  of  the  Institute  have 
been  established  at  fourteen  of  the  leading  technical  schools. 


The  Fresno  City  Railway  Company,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  has 
recently  placed  in  service  a  20-ton  electric  locomotive  car  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  freight  cars,  and  also  carrying  freight 
and  supplies.  This  line  is  an  outlet  for  a  heavy  shipping  dis- 
trict and  transfers  a  great  deal  of  freight  to  the  steam  roads. 
The  locomotive  is  driven  by  four  motors  of  50-h.p.  each,  one 
upon  each  axle,  and  is  equipped  with  standard  automatic 
couplers.  The  car  was  furnished  by  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  trucks  used  being  the  improved  Brill 
No.   27  high-speed  type. 


AN    ARGUMENT    FOR    BLUE    LEAD. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 


The  Lunkenheimer  Company.  Cincinnati,  report  that  on  account 
of  the  unprecedented  demand  for  their  brass  and  iron  steam  spe- 
cialties they  have  been  compelled  to  increase  their  foundrj-  output 
50  per  cent.  Machine  tools  of  tlie  most  improved  types  are  being 
installed  in  various  departments  as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained. 


The  Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
inform  us  that  they  have  appointed  the  F.  P.  Smith  Wire  and  Iron 
Works,  100-102  Lake  street,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  ornamental 
and  structural  iron,  art  brass  and  wirework,  sole  agents  in  Chicago 
and  several  other  States  adjacent  thereto  for  the  sale  of  the  Colum- 
bus rolling  steel  doors  for  freight  houses,  shop  buildings,  car-barns, 
warehouses,  etc.,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  orders  coming  in 
from  the  West- 


Mr.  W.  O.  Duntley,  of  the  c  .icago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
has  just  returned  from  a  short  business  trip  abroad  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  company.  While  on  the  Continent  he  visited  several  of 
the  most  prominent  shipyards  and  manufacturing  establishments 
and  brought  back  with  him  a  large  number  of  orders  for  the  vari- 
ous pneumatic  appliances  manufactured  by  his  company.  Mr. 
Dimtley  expresses  himself  as  somewhat  astonished  at  the  readiness 
with  which  European  industries  adopt  American  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  in  speaking  of  his  trip  says :  "American  labor-.saving 
machinery  is  indeed  becoming  firmly  established  in  the  old  coun- 
tries. Particularly  is  this  true  of  pneumatic  appliances,  and  in 
the  large  majority  of  the  shops,  and  especially  in  the  prominent 
shipyards  which  I  visited.  'Boyer'  and  'Little  Giant'  pneumatic 
tools  were  in  continuous  service  and  giving  excellent  satisfaction, 
lue  large  English  and  German  ship  owners  have  adopted  pneumatic 
tools  almost  exclusively,  and  although  occasionally  an  instance  will 
be  found  where  the  old  hand  methods  still  prevail,  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  as  was  the  case  but  a 
few  years  ago.  Our  foreign  plants  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  capac- 
ity to  adequately  fulfill  requirements,  and  in  all  probability  exten- 
sive improvements  will  be  necessitated  in  order  to  take  kroner  care 
of  the  immense  influx  of  business.  In  fact,  the  outlook  for  pneu- 
matic tool  business  on  the  Continent  is  most  promising  indeed  and 
all  indications  point  toward  a  record-breaking  year  in  the  pneu- 
matic tool  industry,  both  for  foreign  and  domestic  business." 


By  a  slip  which  cannot  be  blamed  upon  compositor,  printer  or 
office  boy,  under  the  heading  "Blue  Lead  as  a  Pigment  for  Paint," 
on  page  198  of  our  May  number,  an  error  occurred  In  the  first  line, 
which  should  read,  "An  argument  in  favor  of  blue  lead  as  a  pig- 
ment." 


Mr.  A.  Rieppel,  Koeniglicher  Baurat,  of  Numberg,  Germany, 
the  managing  director  of  the  Augsburg  Numberg  Manufacturing 
Company,  well  known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  builders  of  structural  iron  work,  engines,  cars, 
bridges,  etc.,  in  Europe,  is  now  visiting  this  country.  His  works 
employ  about  16,000  men  and  now  have  over  2,000  at  work  on 
the  bridges  of  the  new  railroads  beinir  built  by  Germany  in  China. 
Their  latest  success  has  been  with  gas  engines,  both  for  gaseous 
and  liquid  fuel.  They  have  long  built  these  engines  in  smaller 
units  up  to  400  h.p.  and  operated  with  petroleum,  but  for  the  u.so 
of  waste  gas  as  well  as  producer  gases  and  in  larger  units,  they 
have  recently  developed  an  entirely  new  design  constituting  the 
result  of  many  years  of  extensive  experience.  The  engine,  which 
is  of  the  double-acting  tyne,  generally  in  tandem  arrangement,  is 
adapted  for  the  various  purposes  of  modern  power  development  up 
to  the  largest  units  required  by  municipal  central  stations  and  iron 
and  steel  works.  Mr.  Rieppel's  visit  to  this  country  was  made  to 
interest  the  AUis-Chalmers  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
products  of  his  company.  A  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  two 
companies  giving  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  the  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  Nurnberg  gas  engine  for  this  country 
and  selling  rights  in  many  foreign  countries,  especialb-  the  Far 
East  and  South  Africa.  The  Augsburg  Numberg  Manufa«'lurin« 
Company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Iiiepi>el,  has  made  a  phemnii- 
enal  success  with  this  new  gas  engine,  having  within  the  past  few 
months  received  orders  for  some  50,000  h.p.  throughout  (lenu.-iny 
and  Spain,  chiefly  for  generating  electric  energy  and  for  blast  fur- 
nace and  spinning  mill  work.  One  of  these  engines  now  bi'ing  luiilt 
is  for  an  important  spinning  mill  in  northern  (Jeraiany  where  the 
engine  will  be  operated  by  producer  gas.  Mr.  Rieppel  is  now  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  throughout  this  country,  after  which  he  will 
visit  the  new  and  extensive  works  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company 
at  West  AUis,  wuere  these  engines  will  be  built. 
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ZEHNDER    AUTOMATIC    RELIEF 
VALVE. 


The  actompanying  illustrations  show  the 
Zehnder  patent  io<-omotive  aiitoniatU-  vac- 
uum compression  and  excess  pressure  relief 
valve,  with  cylinder  cock  attachments  and 
auxiliary  oiling  device.  By  the  use  of  this 
valve  the  vacuum  and  compression  in  the 
cylinders  can  be  adjusted  to  and  maintained 
at  any  desired  amount,  thereby  increasing 
the  power  of  the  engine,  reducing  the  coal 
consumption  and  causing  the  engine  to  ride 
more  easily. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  valve,  and 
Fig.  2  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  cylin- 
der of  a  simple  locomotive  with  the  cylin- 
der automatic  reliei  valves  attached,  show- 
ing connections  by  which  tne  valves  are 
governed  from  the  cab.  Referring  to  Fig.  1 
valve  6  acts  as  a  compression  and  vacuum 
relief  and  cylinder  drain  cock.  It  works  au- 
tomatically, except  when  held  open  or  shut 
by  the  engineer  through  the  medium  of  the 
cylinder  cock  levers  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  normal  position  of  this  valve  is  open, 
being  held  by  the  spring  7,  the  tension  of 
which  is  adjusted  by  the  cap  nut  9,  to  give 
the  desired  compression  in  the  cylinder. 
When  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder 
it  closes  valve  6  and  holds  it  closed  until  the 
exhaust  opens  and  reduces  the  pressure  be- 
low the  tension  of  spring  7,  the  valve  then 
opens  and  remains  so  until  the  compression 
becomes  sufficient  to  close  it.  The  amount 
of  compression  therefore  depends  upon  how 
late  in  the  stroke  valve  6  closes,  being  re- 
duced by  a  late  closure  and  increased  by  an 
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ZEHNDER    AUTOMATIC    RELIEF    VALVE. 

FIG.   2 — SECTIONAL   VIEW   OF  CYLINDER. 


early  closure.  The  tension  of  spring  7  should 
be  adjusted  to  give  just  sufficient  compres- 
sion to  properly  cushion  the  piston.  lu 
drifting,  valve  6  opens  and  relieves  the  vac- 
uum that  otherwise  would  be  formed.  Valve 
3  prevents  excessive  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
der, the  spring  4  being  adjusted  to  resist  a 
pressure  slightly  above  boiler  pressure.  The 
auxiliary  attachment,  12,  is  provided  for 
lubricating  cylinders  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  regular  lubricating  devices  or 
a  break-down  necessitating  the  blocking  of 
the  steam  valve,  but  permitting  the  main 
rod  being  left  up.  These  valves  are  now 
being  put  on  the  market  by  C.  F.  Beckwith 
&  Co.,  of  Scranton,  Penn.,  as  general  agents 
for  the  Zehnder  valves.  Detailed  informa- 
tion will  be  furnished  on  application. 
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A  high-speed  run  was  recently  made  upon 
the  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  third-rail  elec- 
tric railway  which  is  said  to  be  a  record- 
breaker  for  electric  railroad  practice.  A 
single-motor  car  made  a  special  run,  under 
regular  traffic  conditions,  from  the  Chicago 
terminal  at  Fifty-second  avenue  to  Aurora — 
a  distance  of  35  miles — in  34 '4  minutes.  Dur- 
ing a  spurt  5  miles  of  the  run  were  made  in 
4  minutes  and  5  seconds,  a  rate  of  speed  cor- 
responding to  73l^  miles  per  hour.  This  is 
claimed  to  break  the  record  for  constant  run- 
ning for  long  distances  upon  electric  rail- 
ways. 
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AMERICAN    RAILWAY     MASTER    MECHANICS     ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention. 


SARATOGA,    N.    Y.,    JUNE    24-26,    1903. 


The  convention  was  opened  by  the  president,  Mr.  G.  W.  West, 
with  the  usual  formalities,  the  attendance  being  unusually 
large.  The  presidential  address  began  with  a  brief  review  of 
the  extraordinary  conditions  of  congestion  on  the  railroads 
because  of  large  volumes  of  business  during  the  past  year. 
This  had  brought  new  problems,  which  had  been  successfully 
solved.  Tonnage  rating  was  regarded  as  a  most  important 
element  in  train  operation.  By  placing  the  rating  of  loco- 
motives in  the  hands  of  one  man,  a  gain  of  one  train  in  five 
had  been  obtained  with  one  class  of  locomotives.  Tonnage 
rating,  however,  had  been  overdone.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  wide  firebox  on  locomotives  had  come  a  danger  of  a 
considerable  loss  through  waste  of  fuel  while  standing  still. 
The  speaker  believed  that  locomotive  failures  should  come 
before  the  association  in  discussions.  He  had  found  that 
20  per  cent,  of  the  failures  represented  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cost.  High-speed  tool  steel  was  referred  to  as  a  great  blessing 
in  permitting  the  increase  of  capacity  of  old  tools.  This 
amounted  to  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  in  some  cases.  During 
the  past  year  3,582  locomotives  had  been  built  in  this  country, 
which  was  equivalent  to  one  every  working  hour  during  the 
year.  Of  these  locomotives,  1.297  weighed  90  tons  or  over,  and 
742  were  compounds.  The  speaker  then  supplemented  the  re- 
marks of  President  Waitt  last  year  on  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented the  association  In  the  matter  of  scientific  research, 
which  was  greatly  needed.  He  referred  to  the  recent  legacy 
of  $1,000  from  Jerome  Wheelock  for  this  purpose,  and  urged 
the  necessity  for  establishing  representative  membership  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  involved  in  systematic  work  of 
this  kind.     He  also  referred  to  The  American  Engineer  Tests, 


which  received  the  endorsement  of  the  association  last  year. 
He  said: 

"Attention  was  directed  last  year  by  President  Waitt  to  the 
elaborate  series  of  tests  on  locomotive  draft  appliances  which 
are  being  conducted  at  Purdue  University  by  Professor  Goss 
for  The  American  Engineer  andRailroad  Journal  at  its  own 
expense.  The  association  endorsed  this  commendable  under- 
taking by  authorizing  the  Executive  Committee  to  assist  in 
the  work,  which  will  be  reported  upon  at  this  convention  by  a 
special  committee.  This  research  has  already  placed  the  study 
of  stacks  beside  that  of  exhaust  nozzles,  which  were  investi- 
gated by  the  association  in  1896.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  apply  the  best  methods  of  design  to  large  loco- 
motives. The  conclusions  of  Professor  Goss  with  reference  to 
stacks  appear  in  the  current  number  of  The  American  En- 
gineer, revealing  valuable  results  already  attained  and  indi- 
cating  important   lines   for   further   investigation." 

The  address  was  a  thoughtful  and  able  review  of  the  motive- 
power  situation. 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary  it  was  shown  that  the  active 
membership  was  699,  associate  17,  honorary  36,  or  a  total  of 
752.  The  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  amounted  to 
$3,085.66,  with  no  outstanding  bills.  This  amount  included  a 
legacy  of  $1,000  from  Jerome  Wheelock,  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  to  be  used  for  research  work  by  the  association.  The 
Executive  Committee  suggested  the  following  changes  in  the 
constitution  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  funds  for 
this  work: 

Article  3,  Section  1,  an  addition:  "One  representative  mem- 
ber may  be  appointed  by  any  railroad  company  to  represent  its 
„  interests  in  the  association;  such  appointment  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  emanate  from  the  president,  general  man- 
ager or  general  superintendent.  Such  member  shall  have  all 
the  privileges  of  an  active  member,  including  one  vote  on  all 
questions,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall,  on  all  measures  per- 
taining to  the  determination  of  what  tests  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  association  or  the  expenditure  of  money  for  conducting 
same,  have  one  additional  vote  for  each  full  100  engines  which 
are  in  actual  operation  or  in  process  of  purchase  by  the  road 
or  system  which  he  represents.  Such  membership  shall  con- 
tinue until  notice  is  given  the  association  of  his  withdrawal 
or  the  appointment  of  his  successor." 

Article  3,  Section  3,  an  addition:  "Representative  members 
shall  pay,  in  addition  to  their  personal  dues  as  above,  an 
amount  for  each  additional  vote  to  which  they  may  be  entitled, 
as  shall  be  determined  each  year  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
pro-rated  upon  the  cost  of  conducting  such  tests  as  may  be 
determined  upon  at  each  convention;  provided,  that  no  assess- 
ment shall  exceed  $5  per  vote  per  year." 

Under  the  rules  this  must  wait  until  next  year  for  final 
action.     There  was  no  discussion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  question  of  applying  hand-holds 
and  grab-irons  to  locomotive  tenders,  which  are  required  by 
the  safety-appliance  law.  .  >• ' 

An  invitation  was  received  from  President  Francis,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention  of 
the  association  at  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  the  exposition. 

TOPICAL  DISCUSSIONS. 
Long  Locomotive  Flues. — This  subject  was  presented  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Ball,  who  stated  in  general  terms  that  long  flues  give  no 
more  trouble  than  short  ones.  Mr.  Humphrey  stated  that  he 
was  not  at  all  afraid  of  20-ft.  fiues  after  his  experience  with 
them  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Mr.  Humphrey  mentioned  the 
matter  of  design  of  six-coupled  locomotives  with  large  drivers, 
which  necessitated  long  tubes.  In  the  recent  Chicago  &  Alton 
4 — 6 — 2  locomotives  with  20-ft.  tubes  no  trouble  had  been 
found.  The  additional  heating  surface  incidentally  obtained 
was  somewhat  beneficial.  These  engines  had  shown  remark- 
able steaming  qualities.  Professor  Goss  said:  "It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  if  the  length  of  the  tube  can  he  incresised, 
there  will  be  advantage  in  the  performance  of  the  boiler,  pro- 
vided the  number  is  not  reduced,  so  that  as  the  subject  appeals 
to  me  it  is  one  of  diflSculties  to  be  met  with  In  increasing  the 
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length  of  the  tube.  These  difficulties,  I  fancy,  are  those  of 
maintenance,  keeeping  them  tight,  and  perhaps  the  disadvan- 
tage of  reduced  draft.  Now,  if  these  disadvantages  do  not 
appear  in  the  experience  which  has  been  with  the  long  tube, 
it  seems  to  me  the  argument  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
more  general  use  of  longer  tubes." 

Methods  of  Setting  Tubes.— Mr.  Miller  (P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.)  be- 
lieved it  positively  detrimental  to  use  roller  expanders  which 
thinned  the  tubes.  Roller  expanders  also  distorted  the  holes 
in  the  flue  sheets.  Construction  which  would  permit  the  tube 
sheets  to  yield  as  diaphragms  was  advocated  and  supported  by 
a  record  of  experience.  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
with  increasing  pressures  flue  practice  had  not  advanced. "Much 
of  the  present  trouble  was  due  to  careless  work  at  ash  pits. 
Mr.  Tonge  had  found  it  very  beneficial  to  discard  flue  rollers. 
Cleaning  flues  and  careful  fitting  to  the  sheets,  the  use  of  wide 
copper  ferrules  were  all  necessary.  Mr.  Humphrey  believed  the 
diaphragm  construction  to  be  the  field  for  progress  in  over- 
coming flue  troubles,  which  he  characterized  as  serious  and 
due  to  local  conditions  and  a  large  number  of  causes.  Mr. 
Bartlett  reported  favorable  experience  with  spirally  corrugated 
tubes  on  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  spiral  corrugations  ap- 
parently provided  for  expansion.  Flue  and  other  boiler  trou- 
bles are  evidently  considered  as  the  most  important  locomotive 
problems  before  motive  power  men  to-day. 

Grinding  as  a  Method  of  Finishing  Piston  Rods  and  Valve 
Stems. — Mr.  Vaughan  introduced  this  subject  by  stating  that 
his  subject  referred  to  grinding  by  the  use  of  high  pressures 
and  the  employment  of  stops.  A  very  rigid  machine  was  ab- 
solutely necessary..  The  work  was  done  to  save  lathe  cuts  and 
secure  accurate  finish  as  compared  with  filing.  As  a  result  a 
piston  rod  could  be  centered  and  rough  turned  in  about  l^-i 
hours  and  could  be  completely  finished  by  grinding  in  from 
16  to  18  minutes.  Valve  stems  requiring  45  minutes  for  lathe 
and  file  finishing  could  be  ground  in  10  to  12  minutes.  Crank 
pins  required  1  hour  45  minutes  for  centering,  roughing, 
threading  and  finishing  in  the  lathe,  as  compared  with  20  to  22 
minutes  for  grinding.  Old  rods  with  pistons  on  were  ground 
just  as  they  came  from  the  engines  in  30  to  35  minutes, 
whereas  lathe  work  required  1  to  Hi  hours.  Old  valve  stems 
were  ground  in  25  to  30  minutes.  The  speaker  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  rigid  grinding  machinery,  and 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  grinding  as  a  process  in  locomotive 
work. 

Mr.  Norton,  of  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company,  was 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  and  spoke  of  the  development 
of  the  manufacture  of  grinding  wheels,  which  had  exerted  a 
vital  influence  on  the  possibilities  of  grinding.  To-day  soft 
steel  is  removed  by  wheels  at  a  rate  of  a  cubic  inch  of  metal 
per  minute.  Machine  tool  features,  rather  than  refinements 
for  grinding,  were  now  applied  in  grinding  machinery.  Pres- 
sures up  to  ♦i.OOO  lbs.  were  used  in  grinding  large  pieces,-  such 
as  shafts.  The  utmost  rigidity  was  necessary  in  the  machines. 
New  Tool  Steels. — This  subject  was  presented  by  Mr.  S.  K. 
Dickerson  (I^ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern),  who  related 
experience  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  As  an  instance  of  what 
could  be  done,  he  stated  that  fourteen  tires  had  been  boreiT 
with  one  tool  for  roughing  out.  It  had  been  found  that  it 
often  required  more  time  to  put  work  into  readiness  than 
was  required  for  the  cutting,  which  made  it  desirable  to  pro- 
vide improved  facilities  for  setting  work.  In  many  cases 
machines  had  failed  to  hold  up  the  cut  which  the  steel  would 
carry.  In  boring  tires  speeds  of  3G  to  40  ft.  per  minute  were 
used,  and  in  turning  tires,  outside,  speeds  of  18  to  20  ft.  The 
discussion  showed  the  great  importance  of  the  new  high- 
speed steels  in  all  materials  except  cast  iron,  or  on  work 
which  is  light.  Mr.  Vaughan  believed  that  the  introduction 
of  these  steels  constituted  the  greatest  improvement  in  ma- 
chine work  in  recent  times.  There  had  been  a  general  wak- 
ing up  to  a  study  of  speeds  and  feeds  and  methods  of  putting 
work  into  machines  which  was  not  the  least  important  effect 
of  the  steels.  It  would  pay  to  spend  more  money  on  jigs  and 
methods  of  reducing  the  labor  charge  and  the  cost  of  manipu- 
lating the  tool.    The  new  steels  had  done  a  service  in  drawing 


attention  to  this  fact.  It  would  not  do  to  stop  with  the  steel 
itself.  It  requires  perhaps  twelve  minutes  to  make  a  cut  and 
an  hour  to  set  the  work.  The  discussion  was  lively  and  inter- 
esting, reflecting  the  fact  that  tool  steels  are  revolutionizing 
shop  practice. 

Range  of  Weights  of  Principal  Parts  of  Locomotives. — Mr. 
R.  H.  Soule  placed  on  record  the  weights  of  a  number  of  heavy 
parts  of  locomotives  which  he  had  secured  in  connection  with 
the  determination  of  the  capacities  of  traveling  cranes  for 
shops.  A  large  amount  of  this  information  will  be  presented 
in  the  proceedings.  In  his  remarks  he  gave  a  few  very  inter- 
esting figures,  as  follows: 

"The  heaviest  weight  of  the  complete  boiler  that  is  recorded 
is  the  Santa  Fe  tandem  compound  decapod  by  the  American 
Locomotive   Company,   which   weighs   66,313   lbs.     That   indi- 
cates, at  once,  in  order  to  be  safe  and  leave  some  little  mar- 
gin, that  a  general  boiler  shop  crane  which  is  going  to  handle 
all  kinds  of  boilers  should  not  be  of  less  than  35  tons'  capac- 
ity.   The  next  item  worthy  of  note  is  that  of  cabs;    the  heavi- 
est wooden  cab  reported  weighs  1,520  lbs.,  and  the  heaviest 
steel  cabs  will  weigh  over  1,000  lbs.  more  than  wooden  cabs. 
A  full  set  of  frames  on  the  engine  referred  to  weighs  21,200 
lbs.,   which   indicates  that  a  10-ton  crane  is  not  sufficient  to 
handle  them,  and  will  probably  require  a  15-ton  crane.    A  pair 
of  cylinders  bolted  together  complete  in  the  case  of  the  same 
heavy  Santa  Fe  tandem  compound  decapod  engine  will  weigh 
27,420  lbs.,  showing  at  once  nothing  less  than  a  15-ton  crane 
would  be  safe  to  provide  for  handling  that  class  of  work. 
The   heaviest   driving   axle   reported,    referring   to   the   same 
engine,  weighs  1,875  lbs.;  a  pair  of  driving  wheels  on  axles  the 
same  engine,  being  the  main  wheel  with  eccentric  and  straps 
on,  weighs  9,855  lbs.     Engine  truck  complete,  Atlantic  type. 
New  York  Central  engine,  weighs  10,250  lbs.,  something  over 
5  tons.     The  tender  tank  reported  by  the  Baldwin  Company 
weighs  13,680  lbs.,  showing  at  once  that  a  7V^-ton  crane  is 
necessary;    the  tender  truck  complete,  9,060  lbs.;    the  tender 
complete,  without  coal  or  water,  48,900  lbs." 
INDIVIDUAL    PAPERS. 
Draw  Bars  Between  Locomotives  and  Tenders. — This  paper, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bartlett  (Boston  &  Maine),  is  presented  in  ab- 
stract.   Mr.  Wm.  Forsyth  differed  with  the  author  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  springs  and  believed  that  the  employment 
of  friction  draft  gear  on  the  rear  ends  of  tenders  would  reduce 
the   duty  of  the  engine  draft  gear.     Mr.   Bartlett  stated   his 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  positive  tie,  with  no  lost  motion 
between  engines  and  tenders.     This  was  the  more  necessary 
with  large  locomotives.     Mr.  Vaughan  believed  a  spring  con- 
nection desirable,  because  it  made  it  possible  to  utilize  a  por- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  tender  to  assist  in  steadying  the 
engine.    A  flat  buffer  was  preferred  to  a  rounded  form,  because 
of  providing  wearing  area  and  preventing  cutting  on  curves. 
Mr.   Van  Alstyne  favored   spring  connections,  and  argued   in 
favor  of  greater  capacity  of  the  springs.     He  also  believed 
wide,  flat  wearing  plates  desirable.    The  discussion  was  decid- 
edly favorable  to  spring  connections. 

At  this  point  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  was  read,  stating  that  that  road  would 
Install  a  locomotive  testing  plant  as  a  part  of  their  exhibit  at 
the  St.  I^uis  Exposition,  requesting  the  association  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  four  to  represent  the  association  in  connection 
with  tests  of  locomotives  on  the  plant.  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark  (C, 
B.  &  Q.)  presented  resolutions  authorizing  the  president  to 
appoint  this  committee.  This  important  project  evidently  im- 
pressed the  members.     The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines. — This  paper  will  appear  in 
abstract.  Mr.  Soule  did  not  think  that  the  author  had  given 
fair  consideration  to  the  steam  engine.  He  showed  from  the 
published  accounts  of  the  Collinwood  shops  that  a  horse  power 
could  be  delivered  at  the  motors  on  a  consumption  of  3  lbs. 
of  coal  and  did  not  consider  the  gas  engine  as  a  strong  com- 
petitor of  steam. 

The  Metric  System. — Mr.  Angus  Sinclair  presented  an  indi- 
vidual paper  urging  the  association  to  take  official  action  con- 
demning all  legislation  intended  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
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ue  metric  system  in  this  country,  and  including  resolutions 
^\liich  the  author  suggested  in  this  connection.  The  paper 
Aas  directed  against  the  bill  which  will  be  again  brought  be- 
fore Congress  with  the  object  of  compelling  the  use  of  the 
;netric  system  in  government  work,  and  cited  as  an  objection 
ihe  fact  that  nothing  but  confusion  would  result.  Experience 
u  so-called  metric  countries  abroad  had  proven  that  the  old 
ioits  remained  in  use,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  not  only 
impossible  to  generally  introduce  the  metric  system  in  this 
.  ountry,  but  it  was  entirely  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  do  so 
Q  order  to  maintain  trade  with  metric  countries.  The  paper 
presented  the  case  ably  and  concisely.  After  a  very  short 
(jiscussiou  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  committing  the  asso- 
1  iation  to  a  policy  adverse  to  the  metric  system. 

Light  for  Locomotive  Headlights. — Mr.  Wm.  Mcintosh  read 
a  brief  statement  concerning  various  methods  of  lighting  loco- 
motive headlights  which  will  be  referred  to  more  fully  in  a 
juture  issue. 

Effect  of  Tonnage  Rating  Upon  the  Cost  of  Conducting 
Transportation. — This  paper  will  appear  in  abstract  Opinions 
expressed  in  the  discussion  were  generally  favorable  to  the 
views  of  the  author  as  to  the  desirability  of  reducing  max- 
imum tonnage  ratings  to  a  basis  which  would  permit  of  eco- 
nomical operation. 

DISCUSSION  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 

Revision  of  Standards. — The  adoption  of  M.  C.  B.  standards 
for  bolt  heads  and  nuts  was  recommended;  also  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  backs  of  flanges  of  driving  wheels  be  not 
less  than  4  ft.  5^  ins.  It  was  suggested  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  revise  the  shrinkage  allowance  for  driving-wheel 
tires  to  provide  for  cast-steel  wheel  centers.  The  standard 
tire  section  was  found  to  contain  an  error,  and  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association.  At  pres- 
ent steel  tubes  are  not  provided  for  in  the  standard  tube  speci- 
fications. It  was  recommended  that  these  be  included,  that 
the  M.  C.  B.  standard  axles  and  journal  boxes  be  adopted  by 
this  association  and  that  committees  be  appointed  to  revise 
the  specifications  of  cast-iron  wheels  for  tenders,  and  to  revise 
the  air  brake  and  signal  instructions.  The  recommendations 
were  approved. 

Piston  Valves. — Mr.  F.  H.  Clark  presented  the  subject,  calling 
attention  to  the  apparent  preference  for  the  hollow  piston 
valve  because  of  its  superior  balancing  features.  Relief  valves 
were  believed  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  meeting  the  expec- 
tations. Considerable  difl5culty  had  been  experienced  in  the 
use  of  Lrshaped  rings.  The  shape  of  the  section  was  impor- 
tant, and  a  short  lip  of  the  L  seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  Good 
results  had  been  secured  from  the  new  balanced  slide  valve 
(the  American).  A  flexible  connection  in  the  valve  stem  was 
recommended  in  order  to  reduce  the  wear  of  valves.  Straight 
bridges  were  believed  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  those  cut 
diagonally. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  reported  a  difference  of  6  to  1  in  favor  of 
piston  valves  in  the  matter  of  valve  failures  and  7  to  1  in 
Baldwin  and  cross  compounds,  running  in  the  same  service. 
A  speaker  gave,  from  the  standpoint  of  traveling  engineers,  a 
very  favorable  opinion  of  piston  valves.  He  referred  to  the 
weight  of  large  valves  as  an  important  matter  requiring  at- 
tention. Mr.  John  Player  presented  interesting  comments  on 
piston  valve  practice,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  another 
issue.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  while  piston 
valves  were  not  perfect,  they  constituted  an  improvement  over 
the  old  form  of  slide  valves.  Mr.  David  Brown  compared  the 
piston  valve  to  "a  new  baby  in  the  family  which  needed  look- 
ing after."  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Boiler  Design. — This  report  will 
appear  in  abstract.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  indicated  the  great  im- 
portance of  wider  water  spaces,  not  only  at  the  mud  rings,  but 
also  at  the  crown  sheets.  Flue  troubles  were  not  taken  care 
of  completely  by  anybody,  and  by  most  people  not  at  all.  They 
constituted  a  very  serious  problem.  Mr.  Player  made  an  ad- 
mirable argument  for  better  circulation  of  water  in  boilers. 
This  report  led  to  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  at  the  details 


of  boiler  construction.  Mr.  O.  H.  Reynolds  directed  attention 
to  D.  K.  Clark's  recommendations  for  tube  spacing,  which  if 
carried  out  to-day  would  lead  to  much  larger  spacing.  He 
wished  to  have  tests  made  to  demonstrate  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  tube  spacing.  Mr.  Humphrey  made  a  strong  plea  for 
further  investigation  of  boiler  troubles  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  to  construct  boilers  to  overcome  present  troubles. 
He  believed  that  if  the  association  considered  this  subject 
only,  next  year,  the  time  would  be  well  spent,  so  important 
was  it.  The  committee  was  continued,  with  instructions  to 
carry  on  investigations  at  the  expense  of  the  association. 

Electrically  Driven  Shops. — Mr.  C.  A.  Seley,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  presented  this  admirable  report,  which  is 
printed  nearly  in  full  in  this  issue.  The  speaker  favored  a 
three-wire  system  for  general  shop  requirements.  For  lamp 
circuits  110  volts  offered  decided  advantages.  He  was  satisfied 
to  accept  100  per  cent,  field  control  and  4  to  1  speed  variation 
with  a  three-wire  system  for  new  shops  now  under  construc- 
tion under  his  direction.  It  was  a  simple  system,  and  sim- 
plicity in  electrical  matters  was  very  desirable.  Mr.  R.  U. 
Soule  considered  condensing  apparatus  for  power  plants  unde- 
sirable. He  also  mentioned  crane  service  as  one  absolute 
necessity  in  modern  shops.  Mr.  Soule  referred  to  the  absence 
of  large  cranes  in  the  new  shops  of  the  Great  Northern  at 
St.  Paul  as  an  interesting  development.  Mr.  Pomeroy  spoke 
in  favor  of  field  control  of  various  speed  motors,  it  being  com- 
mercially and  electrically  desirable.  The  maintenance  of  the 
horse  power  through  the  range  of  speeds  was  necessary.  Such 
motors  were  fully  developed  and  were  considered  standard 
commercially.  Such  motors  would  stand  much  higher  over- 
load at  the  low  than  at  high  speeds.  Variable  speeds  without 
loss  of  efficiency  were  important.  Variations  of  three  ,to  one 
on  two  wires  had  been  successfully  used  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Vickers  &  Maxim  in  England. 

Mr.  Vaughan  discussed  the  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  four-wire,  multiple  voltage  system  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler 
Co.,  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
additional  shop  output  necessary  to  obtain  the  returns  from  a 
variable  speed  system  was  only  a  little  over  2^/^  per  cent.;  if 
that  amount  of  increased  output  was  obtained  with  a  system  of 
speed  control,  the  additional  cost  was  fully  justified.  He  was 
positive  that  far  more  than  2^  per  cent,  was  obtained  because 
of  the  convenience  of  speed  changing  on  the  machines.  The 
machine  attendants  acquired  the  habit  of  changing  speeds  to 
suit  the  work,  and  thus  secure  the  maximum  output  of  ma- 
chines. He  considered  speed  control  one  of  the  most  valuable 
factors  obtainable  in  a  shop.  He  also  put  the  question  of  indi- 
vidual driving  squarely  "up  to  the  machine  tool  builders." 
If  machines  were  built  for  the  direct  application  of  motors 
at  the  same  price  as  for  belt  connection,  it  cost  uo  more  for 
motors  than  for  belts,  shafting  and  accessories.  Tools  for 
variable  speed  motors  (not  for  expensive  gear  changes) 
should  be  no  more  expensive  than  belts  and  accessories. 
Tools  which  would  cost  $250  or  more  should  be  so  constructed. 
[This  is  a  new  view  of  individual  driving  which  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  radical. — Euiix>b.]  The  speaker  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  four-wire  system.  Four  wires  cost  little  more 
than  three  after  the  conduits  were  in.  Lighting  by  two  120 
volt  arc  lamps  in  series  was  entirely  satisfactory  at  Collin- 
wood. He  did  not  believe  that  commutation  would  be  satis- 
factory in  large  ranges  of  speeds  with  field  control  on  what 
he  called  the  standard  motor.  The  three-wire  system  did  give 
a  constant  horse  power  over  the  entire  range.  This  had  been 
considered  necessary,  but  the  speaker  was  not  sure  that  it 
was.  For  example,  it  required  nearly  three  times  as  much 
power  to  double  the  speed  of  a  planer,  and  further  informa- 
tion was  necessary.  For  a  load  factor,  he  had  found  30  per 
cent,  sufficient  to  cover  actual  practice. 

Locomotive  Front  Ends. — Mr.  Vaughan  spoke  of  the  Amebi- 
cxa  Engineer  tests  as  establishing  the  conditicms  of  the 
"front  end"  of  a  locomotive  of  the  size  of  that  at  Purdue 
University  as  thoroughly  as  they  ever  would  be.  This  waa 
a  good  basis  for  further  work,  applying  the  results  already 
obtained  to  larger  engines.    This  would  not  be  as  difficult  or 
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elaborate  as  the  earlier  work,  and  the  committee  wished  to 
be  continued  to  conduct  laboratory  tests  on  a  larger  engine. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Clark  (C,  B.  &  Q.)  reported  in  general  terms  the 
results  of  a  road  trial  of  the  formula  given  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  report.  This  work  showed  that  the  engine  steamed 
rather  more  freely  with  the  larger  stacks.  Mr.  Vaughan  also 
reported  on  road  tests  on  locomotives  with  54  and  74  in.  front 
ends,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  formulae  seem  to  apply 
to  larger  engines.  The  road  tests  were  not  yet  completed,  and 
the  report  next  j'ear  will  probably  be  of  far  greater  value  than 
any  which  can  be  given  now.  Mr.  Quereau  believed  that  lab- 
oratory tests  only  could  give  conclusive  results.  He  believed 
the  work  to  be  in  good  hands  with  promise  of  good  results. 
The  committee  was  continued.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  a 
graceful  tribute  was  paid  the  American  Engineer  by  Profes- 
sor Goss  for  its  service  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
these  tests. 

Standard  Pipe  Unions. — This  committee  recommended  that 
the  association  should  appoint  a  delegate  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers, 
to  co-operate  with  that  organization  with  reference  to  this 
subject.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  association  at  once  adopted 
the  standard  which  was  presented  last  year,  thus  settling  the 
question  at  once  as  far  as  this  association  is  concerned. 

Ton-Mile  Statistics. — This  brief  report  will  be  presented  in 
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Thirty-seventh  Annual  Convention,  Saratoga,   June  29  to 

July   1. 


The  convention  was  opened  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Marden,  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  largest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  association  and  larger  than  that  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association.  The  convention  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Daniels,  of  the  New  York  Central.  Mr. 
Marden's  presidential  address  began  with  a  review  of  the  un- 
precedented commercial  condition  of  the  country.  Referring 
to  the  accomplishment  of  freight-car  interchange,  the  speaker 
said,  '"Progress  should  be  our  watchword."  The  most  impor- 
tant work  at  hand  was  the  adoption  of  the  standard  car.  A 
high  tribute  was  paid  to  the  association  in  its  administration 
of  car  interchange  by  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  but  sixteen 
cases  had  been  submitted  to  the  Arbitration  Committee  during 
the  year.  The  speaker  also  reviewed  the  papers  and  reports 
individually. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  a  total  membership  of 
534,  and  an  increase  of  119,923  cars  in  the  equipment  repre- 
sented. The  funds  on  hand  amounted  to  |6,883.29,  with  no 
unpaid  bills. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Aloseley,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  an  address  presented  an  argument  for  interchangeability 
in  couplers,  basing  it  upon  a  legal  case  involving  a  Miller  and 
M.  C.  B.  coupler  between  a  locomotive  tender  and  a  dining  car. 
The  new  law  would  cover  such  cases,  and  the  safety-appliance 
law  would  soon  cover  all  cars.  He  quoted  figures  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  safety-appliance  law  in  decreasing  the  injuries 
and  fatalities  in  railroad  service.  A  more  rigid  compliance 
with  the  law  was  being  demanded  by  organizations  of  em- 
ployees, and  the  speaker  desired  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
association  to  this  fact  and  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  equip- 
ment up  to  the  highest  standard  as  to  safety  appliances. 
Septemoer  1  would  see  a  radical  change  in  the  law  which 
will  compel  proper  maintenance  in  this  respect.  Incident- 
ally, Mr.  Moseley  gave  deserved  credit  to  Mr.  M.  N.  P'orney  for 
a  large  part  in  the  development  of  construction  and  methods 
to  reduce  the  dangers  to  which  trainmen  are  exposed.  Mr. 
Moseley  wished  to  include  in  the  safety-appliance  law  the 
standard  and  recommended  practices  of  the  association,  and 
hoped  this  might  be  accomplished.  It  was  ordered  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  upon  safety  appliances,  and  that  this  com- 
mittee be  continued  from  year  to  year. 


abstract.  It  showed  that  the  usual  mileage  allowance  for 
switch  engines  was  about  twice  too  high.  Mr.  Fowler 
went  into  the  history  of  this  subject,  showing  that  the  present 
unit  was  the  result  of  averaging  a  number  of  guesses.  He  de- 
sired to  have  the  work  of  the  committee  continued  to  include 
tests,  by  a  convenient  recording  dynamometer,  to  secure  data 
as  to  the  actual  work  done  by  switch  engines.  Mr. 
Quereau  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  ascertaining  facts  as  to  the 
cost  of  operating  this  equipment  and  thought  it  wrong  to 
perpetuate  the  practice  of  guessing  the  mileage.  He  would 
like  to  use  a  ton  mile  basis  in  order  to  show  what  switch  en- 
gines cost  in  terms  of  work  done,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
do  this.  If  this  equipment  costs  30  cents  per  mile  it  was  well  to 
know  it.  The  result  of  a  long  discussion  was  a  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  committee  for  positive  recommendation  next  year 
after  conference  with  the  American  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Pomeroy  presented  an  interesting  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  subject  of  steam  tur- 
bines and  their  advantages  over  reciprocating  engines. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  H.  Lewis; 
first  vice-president,  P.  H.  Peck;  second  vice-president,  H.  F. 
Ball;  third  vice-president,  J.  F.  Deems;  treasurer,  Angus 
Sinclair. 

After  this  action  this  very  successful  convention  adjourned. 


TOPICAL  DISCUSSIONS. 

Four-wheel  vs.  Six-wheel  Trucks  for  Passenger  Cars. — Mr. 
W.  P.  Appleyard  stated  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  was  running  60-ft.  passenger  cars  on  four-wheel 
trucks  with  satisfactory  results,  the  cars  weighing  from  70,000 
to  80,000  lbs.,  and  had  4^4  by  8-in.  journals.  Satisfactory  ex- 
perience with  four-wheel  trucks  was  reported  from  the  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Jersey  Central.  They  seemed  to  be  satisfactory 
where  used. 

Ideal  Arrangement  for  Repair  Shops  of  Small  Capacity. — 
Mr.  G.  N.  Dow  described  the  repair-shop  facilities  on  the  Lake 
Shore  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  where  2,500  cars  are  handled  per 
day.    This  plant  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Modification  in  Height  of  Drop  for  Testing  Axles. — Mr.  E.  D. 
Nelson  showed  that  the  M.  C.  B.  drop  tests  are  too  severe  for 
iron  axles,  which  had  led  to  complaints  from  manufacturers. 
He  had  found  by  investigation  that  comparatively  few  iron 
axles  were  made  outside  of  railroad  shops,  and  did  not  recom- 
mend a  change.  He  thought  it  advisable  to  secure  uniformity 
in  axles  of  iron  and  steel.  The  discussion  showed  that  it  was 
becoming  difficult  to  obtain  scrap  axles;  that  while  they  would 
not  stand  tests  as  well  as  steel,  they  seldom  failed  in  service. 
This  discussion  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  "last  wail" 
of  scrap-iron  axles  as  far  as  discussions  before  this  association 
are  concerned. 

Steel  Cars. — Mr.  A.  L.  Humphrey  opened  the  discussion  by 
predicting  that  in  a  few  years  no  cars  other  than  steel  will 
be  built.  He  had  found  composite  cars  of  steel  and  wood  as 
satisfactory  as  all  steel  cars  as  to  repairs.  The  all  steel  car 
was  better  able  to  withstand  wrecks.  He  had  found  more 
corrosion  in  the  case  of  composite  cars.  A  steel  frame  box 
car  was  considered  a  possibility.  The  speaker  believed  that 
the  time  of  the  steel  car  had  arrived.  Attention  was  needed 
to  provide  adequate  draft  gear  and  prevent  corrosion.  Steel 
cars  were  here  to  stay,  and  corrosion  must  be  provided  for. 
The  speaker  considered  corrosion  as  vitally  important.  Mr. 
Sanderson  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that  composite  cars  nee^ 
not  weigh  more  than  all  steel  cars. 

Mr.  Seley  spoke  favorably  of  composite  construction.  He 
thought  it  proper  to  lay  aside  the  theory  that  the  underframe 
should  carry  all  the  load.  He  believed  it  desirable  to  utilize 
the  side  framing  as  trusses  to  aid  in  carrying  the  load.  He 
cited  the  weights  and  experience  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
with  composite  construction.  (This  series  of  cars  has  been 
illustrated  in  this  journal. — Editor.)  The  weights  and  per- 
formance   were    satisfactory.      The  trussed  steel  side  frame 
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box  cars  on  that  road  had  not  been  at  the  shop  for  repairs. 
Steel  frames  for  box  cars  were  also  considered  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  proper  strength  for  the  end  construction. 
The  only  steel  underframe  car  the  speaker  would  build  would 
be  a  flat  car.  His  preference  was  distinctly  for  composite  con- 
struction. The  cost,  the  proportion  of  revenue  load,  the  labor 
required  for  repairs  were  all  favorable  to  that  construction. 
The  speaker  referred  to  the  report  of  cost  of  repairs  of  com- 
;)osite  cars  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  as  stated  by  Mr.  \\f.  H. 
Lewis  in  our  June  issue.  Mr.  Seley  had  found  no  serious 
.orrosion  in  the  framing  of  Norfolk  &  Western  cars  after  two 
years'  service.  Painting  was  important.  He  presented  the 
claims  of  the  composite  car  from  the  standpoint  of  success- 
ful and  entirely  satisfactory  practice  and  based  his  opinion 
upon  experience  with  a  series  of  designs  of  his  own.  These 
facts  were  not  as  plainly  stated  as  this,  but  the  opinions  are 
well  founded  and  well  and  definitely  supported  by  experience. 
Mr.  Ball  wished  to  see  the  association  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  steel  members  in  underframes  to  take  care  of  buffing  and 
pulling  stresses.  Mr,  Bentley  did  not  believe  corrosion  a 
serious  matter.  His  experience  covered  16,000  steel  cars.  Mr. 
Mcintosh  said  tnat  the  exterior  surface  of  cars  could  be  pro- 
tected from  corrosion  by  painting,  and  the  inside  would  take 
care  of  itself.  He  considered  this  question  a  "bugbear."  Mr. 
Mendenhall  said  that  it  would  pay  to  build  steel  cars  if  they 
were  to  be  thrown  away  after  five  years,  because  of  the  addi- 
tional carrying  capacity. 

INDIVIDUAL  PAPERS. 

A  Review  of  Decisions  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  an  in- 
dependent paper  by  G.  L.  Fowler. — The  record  of  the  work 
of  this  committee  for  twenty-four  years  is  characterized  as 
"an  unbroken  record  of  consistency,  equity  and  justice."  The 
author  of  the  paper  pays  high  tribute  to  the  committee,  to  its 
members  and  to  the  association  for  the  high-minded  adminis- 
tration of  the  difficult  work  of  arbitration,  which  had  rendered 
possible  the  present  interchange  methods.  The  paper  analyzes 
the  decisions  of  the  more  than  600  cases  ruled  upon  and  dis- 
cusses the  underlying  principles  involved.  These  center  about 
the  defect  card  as  an  authorization  for  making  repairs,  the 
principle  of  inspection  for  safety,  the  responsibility  of  owners, 
the  basis  of  repairs  as  a  courtesy  and  not  a  money-making 
possibility,  the  use  of  wrong  material  and  other  v,^ell-known 
tenets  of  the  rules.  One  effect  of  the  paped  will  be  an  awak- 
ening of  appreciation  of  the  admirable  work  of  the  arbitration 
committee,  another  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  some 
of  the  principles  mentioned. 

The  Metric  System. — Mr.  Sinclair  read  the  same  paper  before 
both  associations.  This  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  discussions  at  the  Master  Mechanics'  Convention. 
The  resolutions  offered  ii  the  paper  were  adopted  after  a  very 
brief  discussion,  and  the  subject  disposed  of.  The  metric 
system  was  emphatically  "turned  down"  by  both  associations. 

Discussions  of  committee  reports. 

Tests  of  M.  C.  B.  couplers. — This  report  described  the  new 
coupler  drop  testing  machine.  A  separate  knuckle  test  was 
recommended,  and  a  revision  of  the  coupler  si)ecifications  pro- 
posed. In  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  coupler  changes 
in  the  contour  seemed  to  be  necessary,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  this  be  done  by  progressive  changes.  The  com- 
mittee favored  the  "improved  lines"  of  the  Buckeye  Malleable 
Iron  &  Coupler  Company. — This  discussion,  and  in  fact, 
the  report  itself,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  construction 
of  couplers  and  attachments  for  pulling  cars  out  of  sharp 
curves  when  the  knuckle  slots  and  pin-holes  are  abandoned. 
Several  speakers  argued  for  a  more  perfect  fit  between 
knuckles  and  couplers.  A  machine  job  instead  of  rough  fitting 
was  desired.  The  holes  should  be  drilled  and  the  pins  turned. 
The  committee  recommended  an  increase  in  deflection  in  the 
guard  arm  test.  The  minimum  weight  specified  in  previous 
specifications  was  omitted.  A  new  jerk  test  was  suggested, 
which  would  permit  of  submitting  the  test  to  one  instead  of 
two  couplers  at  a  time.  The  committee  wished  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  unlocking  device  with  a  rod  to  be  operated  from 


both  euds  of  the  end  sills  and  wished  to  continue  efforts  in 
this  direction.  The  solid  knuckle  problem  was  believed  to  be 
solved  by  the  device  suggested  by  the  committee  and  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  knuckle  slot  and  pin-hole  was  urged. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  ordered  sub- 
mitted to  letter  ballot.        ' "  •  s- ;• ':.   • 

.  Outside  Dimensions  of  Box  Cars. — This  committee  submitted 
drawings  of  proposed  construction  of  a  standard  car  (above 
the  floor  framing)  asking  for  criticisms.  The  design  was 
made  to  correspond  with  the  inside  limits  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  and  the  outside  dimensions  recommended 
last  year.  In  the  discussion  several  members  expressed  the 
opinion  that  end  construction  of  cars  were  almost  always  too 
weak.  Very  heavy  construction  should  extend  up  at  least  2 
feet  above  the  floor.  The  committee  explained  that  the  draw 
ings  were  submitted  merely  to  secure  discussion.  A  discussion 
of  details  of  "construction  of  a  standard  car  has  actually  be- 
gun. On  this  fact  the  association  is  heartily  congratulated. 
The  committee  was  continued  for  further  report  next  year 
upon  the  design  of  car  framing  above  the  floor. 

Standard  Pipe  Unions. — This  report  is  the  same  as  that  pre- 
sented to  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  being  a  joint 
paper  submitted  to  both  associations.  Mr.  Quereau  was  the 
chairmr.n  of  both  committees.  The  recommended  standard 
was  ordered  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

Steam  and  Air  Line  Connections. — Mr.  Bell  explained  the 
reason  for  recommending  2-in.  steam  lines.  At  times  from 
15  to  20  minutes  is  required  to  get  steam  through  long  trains 
at  terminals  where  engines  are  changed,  and  this  would  be 
reduced  by  the  use  of  the  larger  pipe.  A  hose  larger  than 
1%  in.  inside  diameter  was  not  considered  desirable.  An 
opening  of  l^y  in.  through  the  gaskets  of  couplings  was  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Seley  characterized  the  report  as  marking  a 
raiical  reconstruction  of  practice  in  car  heating  by  steam.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  construction  difficulties  must  be  met. 
The  recommendations  of  tne  committee  were  approved  and 
the  questions  of  location  of  connections  and  size  of  couplers 
were  submitted  to  letter  ballot  as  a  recommended  practice. 

Pedestal  and  Journal  Box  for  5  by  9  in.  Journals. — The 
report  was  at  once  referred  to  letter  ballot  as  recommended 
practice. 

Standard  High  Speed  Foundation  Brake  Gear. — This  report 
will  appear  in  abstract.  Mr.  E.  M.  Herr  paid  the  committee  a 
compliment  upon  the  report.  Mr.  Seley  thought  it  entirely 
feasible  to  make  some  of  the  parts  of  malleable  iron  without 
increasing  weight.  The  recommendations  were  submitted  to 
letter  ballot  as  recommended  practice. 

Proper  Design  and  Construction  of  Tank  Car  Equipment. — 
This  report  was  not  printed  in  advance.  It  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  elements  of  safe  construction,  covering  the  con- 
struction and  fastenings  of  tanks  and  frames  and  the  pro- 
vision of  safety  valves.  It  showed  tank  car  practice  to  be  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  and  offered  recommendations 
and  plans  for  construction.  This  was  an  admirable  report 
and  very  interesting.  It  included  tests  on  safety  valves  to 
provide  relief  from  dangerous  pressure.  The  report  was  in- 
dorsed and  ordered  submitted  to  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. It  will  undoubtedly  result  in  putting  tank  car  practice 
in  good  shape.  It  was  stated  that  the  Union  Tank  Line  would 
go  into  the  improvement  of  its  equipment  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  this  extremely  able  report. 

Supervision  of  Standards  and  Recommended  Practice. — This 
report  presented  a  few  changes  of  minor  importance.  It  sug- 
gested a  change  to  maKe  Sheet  19  consistent  with  the  cor- 
responding text,  and  a  change  of  reference  figures  on  the  air- 
brake defect  and  to  letters.  The  committee  entered  a  protest 
against  unnecessary  changes.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  ordered  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

Side  Bearings  and  Center  Plates. — The  conclusions  of  this 
report  will  be  presented  next  month.  Upon  a  motion,  the 
center  plate  proposed  by  the  committee  was  referred  to  the 
committee  for  complete  data  as  to  contour. 
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Draft  Gear. — This  committee  presented  a  voluminous  report 
of  tests  last  year,  and  was  instructed  to  report  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  draft  gear  this  year.  A  record  of  service  has  been  in- 
augurated, but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  wait  for  at  least 
two  years  before  attempting  to  compare  information  with 
reference  to  cost  of  maintenance.  Therefore,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  submit  suggestions  to  be  adopted  as  recommended 
practice.    The  committee  was  continued  for  report  next  year. 

Cast  Iron  Wheels. — Mr.  Waitt  considered  it  very  important 
to  secure  a  conference  between  the  committee  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  wheels.  Mr.  Linstrom  criticised  the  designs  of 
the  wheels.  The  committee  was  continued  to  confer  again 
with  the  manufacturers  for  further  report  next  year. 

INTERCHANGE  RULES. 

The  leading  question  involved  the  following  suggestion  from 
the  Western  Railway  Club  with  reference  to  Rule  2  of  the 
Interchange  Rules: 

*'Empty  cars  offered  in  interchange  must  be  accepted  if  in 
safe  and  serviceable  condition,  the  receiving  road  to  be  the 
judge  in  cases  not  provided  for  in  Rules  3  to  54,  inclusive. 
Loaded  cars  offered  in  inter cliange  must  be  accepted.  If  not 
in  safe  and  serviceable  condition,  the  receiving  road  to  trans- 
fer the  load  at  its  expense." 

The  question  was  generally  considered  as  being  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  association.  A  roll  call  vote  on  submitting 
the  question  of  letter  ballot  was  decided  adversely.  The  de- 
cisions, throughout,  were  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  arbitration  committee.  The  entire  discussion 
occupied  exactly  two  hours,  and  no  radical  or  very  important 
changes  were  made. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

President.  F.  W.  Brazier;  first  vice-president,  W.  P.  Apple- 
yard;  second  vice-president.  Joseph  Buker;  third  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  E.  Fowler;  treasurer,  John  Kirby. 

The  convention  adjourned. 

personals! 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Fetters  has  been  appointed  assistant  mechani- 
cal engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Omaha.  He  has  held  the  position  of  chief  draughtsman  for 
several  years. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Doarnberger  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
International  Railway  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association.  He 
Is  master  boiler  maker  of  the  Norfolk  ft  Western  Railway  at 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, with  headquarters  at  Winona,  Minn.,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  division  at  Mason 
City,  Iowa.  He  is  succeeded  at  Mason  City  by  Mr.  William 
Hutchinson,  transferred  from  Winona. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Muhlfeld.  recently  appointed  soneral  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  had  a  re- 
markable record  of  promotion.  He  was  born  in  1872,  and  was 
educated  at  Purdue  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
mechanical  engineering  in  1892.  His  first  railroad  service  was 
in  the  shops  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Fort  Wayne.  After 
serving  as  machinist  apprentice.  locomotive  fireman,  round- 
house foreman  and  general  foreman  on  that  joad,  he  went  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  In  1899  as  master  mechanic  at  Port  Huron, 
and  was  afterward  master  mechanic  at  Montreal.  In  1901  he 
resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  In- 
tercolonial of  Canada.  In  October,  1902,  he  went  to  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  as  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  and  last  February  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  at  Newark,  Ohio.  He  was  promoted  to  his  pres- 
ent position  June  1.  He  Is  undoubtedly  the  youngest  official 
ever  appointed  to  a  position  of  such  responsibility. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  the  sub- 
sidiary lines.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Blodgett  last  Octo- 
ber Mr.  Marshall  has  been  carrying  the  responsibilities  of 
management  as  general  superintendent.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
had  a  very  unusual  career.  He  began  as  machinist  apprentice 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works  and  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  technical  school  training  became  mecnanical 
engineer  of  the  works.  After  spending  about  eight  years  in 
newspaper  and  consulting  engineering  work,  he  entered  rail- 
road service  May  1,  1897,  as  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  This  was  six  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Shore.  His 
success  is  due  to  ability,  good  judgment  and  strong  personal 
traits  which  enable  him  to  surround  himself  with  efficient 
and  loyal  subordinates.  This  journal  announces  his  appoint- 
ment with  pride  because  of  his  former  connection  with  it. 
People  like  to  see  such  men  achieve  the  highest  success,  be- 
cause they  deserve  it. 


EDWARD    GRAFSTROM. 


Those  who  knew  him  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  in 
the  emergency  occasioned  by  the  recent  floods  in  Topeka,  Mr. 
Grafstrom  took  an  active  part  in  efforts  to  rescue  those  whose 
lives  were  endangered,  but  it  was  a  shock  to  all  his  friends 
to  know  that  after  saving  77  people  in  a  small  launch  he  was 
lost  in  the  river.  Mr.  Grafstrom  was  in  charge  of  a  boat  built 
in  the  railroad  shops  at  Topeka  for  rescue  work,  and  in  re- 
turning for  the  last  time  on  June  2  across  the  river,  the  boat 
was  caught  in  the  rapid  water  and  capsized.  All  were  saved 
except  Mr.  Grafstrom.  He  was  an  accomplished  mechanical 
engineer  and  from  natural  ability,  training  and  experience  was 
an  officer  whose  loss  will  be  felt  when  such  men  are  so  greatly 
needed  on  our  railroads.  Readers  will  miss  his  contributions 
to  this  journal.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  acquaintance  and  at- 
tractive personality,  uniformly  courteous  and  of  distinguished 
appearance.  He  was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  though  a  resi- 
dent of  this  country  for  twenty  years,  remained  a  subject  of 
King  Oscar,  to  whom  he  owed  his  education.  His  first  posi- 
tion in  this  country  was  in  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Altoona.  In  1886  he  went  to  Columbus,  and  in  1892  became 
mechanical  engineer  under  Mr.  S.  P.  Bush,  then  superintendent 
of  motive  power.  In  1899  he  went  to  the  Illinois  Central  as 
mechanical  engineer  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  service 
of  the  Santa  Fe  in  the  same  capacity.  He  held  this  position 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  which  he  sacrificed  himself  in 
an  effort  to  save  others. 

The  nobility  of  his  act  and  his  response  to  the  appeals  of 
those  who  were  in  the  greatest  danger  for  days  are  impressive 
and  altogether  fine.  He  was  lost  in  the  culmination  of  his 
character. 

His  friends  have  inaugurated  a  memorial  fund  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders' 
Associations  and  others  will  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Bush  of  the  Buckeye  Malleable  Iron  &  Coupler  Com- 
|)aiiy.  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  treasurer.  He  was  associated  with 
.Mr.  Grafstrom  for  many  years  and  that  the  fund  may  be  a 
large  one  is  the  hope  of  all  of  Mr.  Grafstrom's  friends  and 
associates. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  this  journal  for  transmission 
to  Mr.  Bush. 


An  efficiency  of  1.6  per  cent,  in  a  mechanical  and  chemical 
process  is  very  low  and  it  at  once  suggests  a  great  opportunity 
for  improvement.  This  is  the  figure  given  in  the  paper  by  Mr. 
R.  P.  Bolton,  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, as  the  efficiency  of  the  combined  system  of  apparatus 
from  furnace  to  load  in  operating  the  passenger  elevator  sys- 
tem at  Macy's  department  store  in  New  York  City.  This  1.6 
per  cent,  is  the  proportion  of  heat  in  the  fuel  represented  by 
the  live  load  traveled.    The  elevator  system  is  hydraulic. 
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40-TON    COMPOSITE    GONDOLA    COAL    CARS. 


WITH   TRUSSED   SIDE   FRAME^S. 


Having  had  occasion  to  design  a  steel  frame  coal  car  on  the 

lies  of  the  Pennsylvania  class  G-n  gondola,  similar  to  those 

u   use   by   the    Berwind-White   Coal    Mining   Company,    Mr. 


steel  construction.  In  this  he  agrees  with  those  who  were 
responsible  forthe  adoption  of  composite  construction  on  th**. 
Norfolk  &  Western.  In  fact,  Mr.  King  says:  "The  general 
type  of  frame  follows  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Seley,  for- 
merly of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  noth- 
ing better  has  yet  come  under  my  observation." 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  constructioa  was  described  in  this 


DESTOX   FOR    A    40-TOX    COMI-OSITE   <iONDOLA   COAL   CAR, 


George  I.  King,  of  the  Middletown  Car  Works,  has  sent  a 
drawing  showing  how  easily  steel  fiames  may  be  applied 
without  changing  the  general  dimensions  or  the  trucks.  The 
steel  structure  is  built  into  or  around  the  wooden  structure 
with  a  simple  substitution  of  steel  for  wood  in  the  sills  and 
sides.  Instead  of  pressed  steel  side  stakes,  trusses  of  angles, 
channels  and  plates  are  used.  These  help  to  carry  the  load. 
The  center  sills  are  15-in.,  33-lb.  channels;  the  side  sills  are 
10-in.,  15-lb.  channels  and  the  end  sills  are  5-16-in.  plates.  The 
drawing  shows  the  construction  of 
the  bolsters  and  side  frames  and  the 
sizes  of  the  members  are  indicated. 
To  support  the  hoppers,  3  by  1  in. 
straps  are  used  and  the  floors  of 
the  hoppers  are  stiffened  by  4  by 
3Vi;  by  %  in.  angles. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  finished 
design,  but  a  study  in  the  applica 
tion  of  steel  in  this  way.  Mr.  King 
believes  that  the  steel  frame  offers 
a  good  many  advantages  over  all 
steel  construction  for  coal  carry- 
ing equipment,  particularly  from 
rosion. 
steel    car    for    coal    will   "be    much 


TE   <iONDOLA   COAL   CAR. 

journal  in  June,  1899,  page  187;  April,  1900,  page  100;  February, 
1901,  page  42;  May,  1902,  page  140  and  June,  1902,  page  181. 

A    FILLET    TOOL    FOR    CAR    AXLES. 


This  device  was  developed  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Fildes,  foreman  of 
the  car  department  machine  shop  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railway  at  Englewood,  111.  It  is  used  to  turn 
up  journal  fillets  when  they  are  worn  and  the  journal  itself 


VIEW   OF  THE  ilLUiT  IXXJL  l-\   ITS  CiLlDINCi   SHELL  AND    METHOD  OF  APPLYINC.   IN'  THE  LATHE. 


the    standpoint    of    cor- 
He    is    inclined    to   think    that   the    life    of   the  all- 


shorter  than  originally 
estimated,  for  reasons  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
service.  Steel  frames  with  wood  sides  and  floors  can  be  built 
for  less  cost  than  all  steel  cars  and  the  elements  of  the  struc- 
ture supplying  strength  and  durability  are  protected  from  the 
scouring  action  of  the  coal.  If  properly  painted,  when  first 
put  in,  these  members  should  last  much  longer  than  the  all- 


does  not  require  turning.  If  the  journal  is  worn  out  of  true, 
even  slightly,  the  fillet  cannot  be  turned  up  on  the  lathe 
without  turning  up  the  whole  journal  as  well.  This  device 
goes  in  the  lathe  and  the  small  tool  in  one  of  the  halves  of 
the  shell,  which  closely  resembles  a  pair  of  bearing  brasses,  is 
used  to  turn  the  fillet,  making  it  true  with  the  journal.  The 
engravings  show  the  shell,  the  key  for  holding  the  two  parts 
in  place  and  the  device  put  together  in  the  lathe  ready  for 
service. 
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HALF    CROSS     SKOTION     OF    LOCOMOXrVE     SHOP. 
TBOIflSKD    NEW    SHOPS    AT    SATBE,   PA. — LEHIGH   VALLEY  BAH-BOAD. 
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Keserveo  fo»  f  utuwe  Caw  Shops 


CBOUND    PLAN    OF    THE    PROl'OSEI)    NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 
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CBOSS    SECTION    OF    STOBEHOUSE.  CROSS    SECTION    OF   nLACKSMITH    SHOP. 

PROPOSED  NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  SAYRE,   PA— LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 
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-  HALF    CROSS     SECTION     OF    IX)C0M0TI\T:     SHOP. 

PBOPOSED  NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  SATBE,  PA. — LEUIGH   VALLEY    BAILBOAD. 


PROPOSED    SHOPS -LEHIGH    VALLEY    RAILROAD. 


At  Saybe,  Pa. 


A  brief  statement  of  the  plan  for  the  new  shops  of  this  road 
at  Sayre  was  made  last  month.  Mr.  Berg  has  furnished  draw- 
ings of  the  proposed  ground  plan  and  sections  of  the  principal 
buildings,  which  are  presented  as  indicating  the  interesting 
character  of  the  main  building.  This  arrangement  gives 
unique  crane  service,  as  shown  by  the  section. 

The  roof  construction  of  such  a  build-ing  presents  an  inter- 
esting problem.  Over  the  erecting  shop  bays  a  monitor  with 
inclined  sides  will  furnish  light  and  ventilation.  The  roof  in- 
termediate between  these  bays  will  be  of  saw-tooth  construc- 
tion and  will  be  supported  by  columns,  as  indicated.  These 
columns  will  furnish  supports  for  countershafting  and  thus 
permit  of  keeping  the  belting  out  of  the  way  of  the  cranes. 

The  locomotive  shop  buildings  will  be  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  main  locomotive  shop  will  have  an  erecting  shop 
with  48  erecting  pits,  divided  into  east  and  west  sections,  each 
section  being  60  x  627  ft.  Between  the  two  sections  will  be 
the  machine  shop,  156  x  627  ft.  At  one  end  of  the  building 
will  be  the  boiler  shop,  121  x  366  ft.  The  machine  shop  will 
be  divided  into  two  bays,  each  60  ft.  wide,  and  a  central  bay 
36  ft.  wide.  The  central  bay  will  have  a  gallery  over  it  for  the 
heating  apparatus,  toilets,  lavatories,  lockers,  etc.  The  space 
under  the  gallery  will  be  utilized  for  small  machinery,  bench 
work,  link  and  motion  work,  tool  room,  etc.  Between  each 
erecting  shop  and  the  machine  shop  there  is  a  42-ft.  space, 
627  ft.  long,  called  a  covered  yard.  This  space  is  to  be  used 
as  an  overflow  storage  ground  for  both  the  erecting  and  ma- 
chine departments,  making  a  conveniently  located  space  inside 
the  building  in  place  of  an  open  yard  outside  the  building  for 
storage  of  dismantled  parts  and  miscellaneous  materials.  In 
this  space  will  be  located  the  storage  pits,  lye  vats,  tire  shrink- 
ing platforms,  etc.  This  plan  gives  the  result  that  all  "locomo- 
tive repair  work,  with  exception  of  blacksmith  and  forge  work, 
will  be  conducted  in  one  large  building,  with  overhead  craneF 
serving  all  important  points. 

The  erecting  shop  is  designed  as  a  transverse  shop  with 
heavy  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  transferring  engines  over 
others  standing  on  the  pits.  This  system  corresponds  to  the 
practice  of  the  most  recently  built  large  locomotive  repair 
plants  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  at  Reading,  Pa.;  the 
l^ke  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  at  Collinwood,  O.,  >fmd  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 


.  The  capacity  of  the  overhead  cranes  in  the  erecting  shop 
will  be  120  tons  on  the  upper  level  and  15  tons  on  the  lower 
level.  The  overhead  cranes  in  the  machine  shop  and  covered 
yards  will  have  a  capacity  of  15  tons.  All  the  cranes  will  ex- 
tend into  the  boiler  shop.  ;■  v." 

The  details  of  the  power  plant  and  machinery  have  not  been 
finally  determined.  All  power  transmission  and  lighting  will 
be  by  electricity.  The  machinery  in  the  machine  shop  will  be 
driven  by  a  combination  of  individual  and  group  drives. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  future  extensions  and 
additions,  and  the  new  buildings  will  be  grouped  in  connection 
with  the  present  buildings  so  as  to  give  a  practical  and 
economically  working  shop  plant.  The  buildings  will  generally 
have  concrete  foundations,  brick  walls,  steel  frame  and  roof 
trusses,  covered  with  slag  roofing  laid  on  armored  concrete. 
The  floors  will  be  generally  wood  on  concrete  beds.  In  the 
higher  grade  buildings  the  top  floor  will  be  maple,  in  other 
buildings  yellow  pine.  The  blacksmith  shop  and  part  of  the 
boiler  shop  will  have  cinder  floors.  Side  windows  will  have 
plain  glass  and  in  the  main  locomotive  shop  factory  ribbed 
glass.  Roof  lights  and  monitor  lights  will  be  wired  glass.  The 
heating  of  the  main  shop  will  be  by  a  hot  air  blower  sj'stem, 
the  fans  being  run  by  motors  and  the  heater  units  supplied 
with  exhaust  steam  from  the  power  plant.  All  other  buildings 
will  be  heated  by  direct  steam  radiation.  All  pipes  and  main 
wiring  will  be  conducted  from  the  central  power  plant  through 
an  underground  tunnel  and  ducts  to  the  various  buildings. 
Proper  provision  will  be  made  for  water  supply.  Are  service, 
drainage,  sewerage,  sanitary  arrangements,  etc. 

The  design,  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  shops 
will  be  in  charge  of  Walter  G.  Berg,  chief  engineer,  and  H.  D. 
Taylor,  superintendent  motive  power. 


The  British  Westinghouse  Company  are  building  for  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  of  London  four  turbo  alter- 
nators, each  having  a  normal  capacity  of  5,500  kw.  and  de- 
signed for  50  per  cent,  overload,  which  will  give  a  maximum 
capacity  of  8,250  kw.,  or  approximately  11,000  h.p.  each.  Thes-' 
will  be  the  largest  turbines  ever  built,  and  no  larger  single- 
cylinder  engines  have  ever  been  constructed.  In  fact  there 
are  few  engines  of  any  kind  having  greater  power.  The 
space  occupied  by  each  unit  will  be  29  x  14  x  12  ft.  high.  The 
turbines  will  operate  with  steam  at  165  lbs.  per  square  inch 
and  will  make  1,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
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THE  PIECE-WORK  SYSTEM  FROM  A   PIECE-VORKER'S 

STANDPOINT. 


By  H.  B.  Kt^eatx. 


(Concluded  front  page  23S.) 


(Copyright.    19u3,    by   H.    B.    Kepner.) 


It  is  not  the  desire  nor  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  piece- 
work to  pay  less  than  any  work  is  worth  at  any  time.  As  a 
master  mechanic  of  considerable  note  and  experience  recently 
instructed  his  inspector  not  to  be  obstinate  with  his  men  and 
"in  any  dispute  of  a  small  difference  of,  say,  three  or  four 
cents,  though  you  may  be  sure  he  is  not  entitled  to  it,  yet  if  he 
believes  he  is,  pay  him  and  always  in  a  matter  of  doubt,  give 
the  workman  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Does  this  instruction  from  the  promoters  of  piece-work  look 
as  if  they  desired  to  oppress  or  grind  down  the  workman? 
And  do  you  think  that  his  men  would  wilfully  take  advantage 
of  his  fine  sense  of  justice,  even  to  the  amount  of  three  or 
four  cents?  I  should  answer,  no.  For  being  a  workman  of  long 
association  with  workmen,  1  know  there  is  too  much  of  genu- 
ine worth  in  the  make-up  of  even  the  most  ordinary  shop  man 
to  ignore  such  kindness.  And  would  you  censure  the  master 
mechanic  as  being  partial  towards  the  interests  of  the  men? 
Again  I  would  answer,  that  he  is  most  loyal  to  the  interests  of 
his  employer  when  he  is  most  solicitous  as  to  the  welfare  of 
his  workmen.  For  he  is  thereby  meriting  their  highest  esteem 
and  drawing  from  them  the  best  there  is  in  them,  both  iu 
service  and  manhood. 

But  I  would  be  digressing  to  go  further  than  this,  to  illus- 
trate that  it  is  illogical  to  expect  less  fair  treatment  under  the 
piece-work  system  than  is  received  under  the  day-work  system. 
When  the  workmen  are  once  convinced  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  with  justice  in  every  respect,  the  dread  of  piece-worK 
will  vanish  and  the  men  will  feel  freer  to  put  forth  their  best 
tflorts  and  quit  worrying  about  the  reduction  of  prices,  bur. 
instead  will  be  ready  with  suggestions  as  to  their  adjustment 
until,  as  water  seeks  its  level,  prices  will  gradually  become 
fixed  at  a  fair  and  equitable  standard.  The  men  themselves 
will  assist  in  regulating  prices,  conceding  to  adjustment  of 
prices  that  are  too  high  as  often  as  the  inspector  may,  in  cases 
where  prices  are  too  low. 

A  case  recently  came  under  my  observation  where  an  in- 
spector, working  upon  the  plan  of  starting  in  on  low  prices, 
undertook  to  install  piece-work  into  a  department" of  wood- 
workers and  set  a  price  at  about  half  of  what  the  foreruan  of 
that  department  asked,  and  rather  than  concede  to  the  work- 
man a  reasoning,  declared  that  the  work  was  done  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  at  an  Eastern  factory  and  that  he  would  only  pay 
so  much  here,  resulting  in  a  strike  and  failure  to  establish 
piece-work  in  that  department. 

Now,  in  introducing  piece-work  into  a  shop,  it  is  preferable 
to  retain  the  old  force  of  workmen  and  avoid  unnecessary 
clashings  with  them,  if  possible,  though  they  may  sometimes 
seem  to  jump  at  conclusions  and  appear  unreasonable.  It  is 
not  merely  of  choice  that  they  are  obstinate  in  their  views, 
but  through  distrust,  which  is  strengthened  by  every  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  inspector  or  foreman,  contrary  to  tlielr 
views  or  their  rights,  as  they  understand  them. 

A  large  body  of  men  who  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity, 
or  possibly  not  the  inclination,  to  give  the  subject  the  thor- 
ough investigation  it  deserves  may  be  influenced  and  led  by 
the  views  expressed  by  one  of  their  number,  though  he  may 
have  little  or  no  ground  for  his  theories  and  may  be  incited 
through  prejudice  to  agitate  his  fellow-workmen  to  act  in  a 
united  effort  to  prevent  its  adoption. 

And  yet,  after  a  careful  study  and  a  thorough  trial,  I  have 
Been  the  most  obstinate  change  their  minds,  and  men  who  had 
most  vigorously  opposed  piece-work  became  convinced  of  its 
fairness.  They  lost  all  fear  of  dishtfnesty  on  the  part  of  its 
promoters  and  just  as  vigorously  protest  against  a  change 
back  to  the  day-work  system. 
Several  years  ago,  before  the  Burlington  roads  adopted  the 


system,  when  piece-work  was  being  debated,  my  own  brother 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  only  just  method  of  compensating 
labor  and  predicted  its  almost  universal  adoption  in  no  dis 
tant  future.  When  I  attempted  to  defend  the  common  day- 
work  system,  I  was  surprised  at  the  difficulty  I  experienced  in 
finding  arguments  commendatory  to  the  system.  I  admit  I 
was  successfully  floored,  against  my  most  ardent  contentionv, 
and  wondered  why  it  was.  The  system  is  still  being  debated 
and  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Price  lists  are  being  established,  though  under  many  diffi- 
culties, and  much  uncertainty  as  to  fair  prices  is  bound  to  exist 
for  some  time  yet,  until  all  branches  of  shop  work  may  be 
properly  classifled  and  correct  estimates  of  time  and  labor 
derived  through  various  experiments  and  observations. 

The  task  of  establishing  prices  is  an  important  one  an  I 
should  be  met  fairly  and  squarely  from  every  standpoint.  The 
rates  paid  in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  should  of  necessity  be 
a  little  closer  than  they  are  out  here  in  the  West,  for  are  not 
day  rates  less  there  than  they  are  here?  Then  again,  the  prices 
there  have  been  fixed  after  years  of  experimenting  and  de- 
veloping facilities  for  doing  the  work  until  their  prices  may 
look  incredulously  low  and  men  out  here  will  conclude  they  are 
to. lose  if  they  submit  to  them,  and  probably  with  the  present 
facilities  they  would.  But  rather  trust  the  workmen  who 
make  an  honest  effort  to  demonstrate  the  most  reasonable 
time  required  to  do  the  work  and  pay  accordingly.  If  too 
great  a  difference  exists  investigate  the  cause,  compare  facili 
ties,  remembering  that  you  have  just  as  good  men  as  they 
have  anywhere,  and  with  facilities  and  conditions  the  same 
like  results  may  be  obtained. 

I  believe  any  body  of  workmen  who  are  competent  and  fair 
can  be  shown  that  greater  possibilities  are  open  to  them  under 
the  piece-work  system  than  any  other,  that  they  can  make 
more  money,  and  that  their  employers  can  always  afford  to 
pay  them  better  than  they  ever  did  under  the  day  system. 


PISTON    VS.    SLIDE    VALVES. 


LAKE  SHORE  &   MICHIGAN   SOUTHEK.N   BAII.WAY. 


I.Ast  October  this  road  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  tests 
to  determine  the  relation  of  piston  and  Richardson  slide  valves 
with  respect  to  water  consumption,  18  tests  being  made  with 
the  piston  valve  and  20  with  the  slide  valve. 

The  two  engines  used  were  of  the  4-6-0  type,  identical  in 
every  respect  as  to  the  valve  motion.  No.  600  being  equipped 
with  the  Allen-Richardson  balanced  slide  valve  while  No.  611 
had  the  direct  motion,  inside  admission,  piston  valve,  the  prin- 
cipal dimensions  being  20  x  28-in.  cylinders,  80-in.  driving 
wheels,  weight  on  drivers  133,000  lbs.,  total  weight  171,600  lbs., 
heating  surface  2,862  sq.  ft,  grate  area  33.5  sq.  ft.  The  tests 
were  made  on  the  Michigan  Southern  division — 143  miles  long 
— Elkhart  to  Toledo  and  return,  and  on  two  regular  mail 
trains,  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  as  to  speed  or  methods  of 
firing  in  any  way  being  attempted,  as  the  tests  were  made  to 
get  results  from  ordinary  everyday  practice.  Two  engine 
crews  were  practically  all  that  were  used  during  the  whole 
test,  the  tonnage  and  speed  of  the  trains,  also  the  weather,  did 
not  vary  much  from  day  to  day,  and  everything  was  conducive 
to  an  accurate  test.  (The  locomotives  were  described  in  The 
American  Engineer,  November,  1899,  page  343.) 

To  determine  the  indicated  horse-power  indicator  cards  were 
taken  every  minute  throughout  the  runs.  The  speed  was 
taken  by  a  revolution  counter  which  was  checked  by  mile 
posts  and  found  correct.  Water  measurements  were  taken  by 
gauges  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  tank,  the  readings  being 
corrected  to  give  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  By  subsequently  calibrating  the  tank  for 
each  inch  of  height,  on  track  scales,  this  method  of  measure- 
ment was  checked.  Coal  was  weighed  on  the  tender  by  track 
scales.  Eighteen  tests  were  made  on  engine  No.  611,  these  be- 
ing equally  divided  on  each  siie  of  the  engine,  20  runs  being 
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made  with  the  other  engine.  No  allowance  was  made  for  the 
steam  consumed  by  the  air  pumps,  the  loss  at  pop  valves  or 
water  lost  at  the  injector  overflows.  The  indicated  horse- 
power was  averaged  as  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  For 
several  of  the  runs  the  cylinder  tractive  power  was  plotted, 
and  the  total  foot-pounds  of  work  were  found  from  the  dia- 
gram, but  it  was  found  to  vary  so  little  from  the  average  indi- 
cated horse-power  that  the  latter  was  used  in  subsequent  tests. 
The  indicated  horsepower  was  taken  only  for  the  time  during 
which  steam  was  applied. 

The  results  are  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram,  illustrating 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  engines  far  better  than  the 
tables.  The  dotted  curve  on  the  diagram  is  that  of  engine  No. 
611,  with  the  piston  valves.  These  curves  are  interesting  be- 
cause they  show  remarkably  uniform  results  from  road  tests, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  curves  drawn  to 
represent  the  average  results.    The   piston   valve   engine   is 
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slightly  more  economical  than  the  one  with  slide  valves,  but 
by  amounts  varying  only  from  1  to  1^  lbs.  of  water  per  h.p. 
per  hour,  say  3  to  4*/^  per  cent.  This  is  probably  due  to  de- 
creased compression  in  the  piston  valve  engine  which  is  shown 
in  the  indicator  diagrams.  The  indicator  diagrams  show  that 
the  steam  line  is  better  maintained  on  the  slide  valve  engine, 
the  exhaust  line  being,  however,  better  on  the  piston  valve 
engine. 

The  tests  are  interesting  also  from  the  large  amount  of 
power  developed,  each  engine  having  averaged  over  1,000  h.p. 
for  the  entire  distance  of  143  miles.  The  evaporative  effi- 
ciency is  low  and  the  reason  for  this  is  not  yet  determined.  The 
coal  burned  per  foot  of  grate  is  high,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  developed  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  engines. 

PISTON    VS.    SLIDE    VALVES. 

Average    Results. 

Piston.  Slide. 

Engine  number »v.. . .,-  .  ...*       611  600 

Ituration  of  steam   In  minutes i. ;.iv>i«Vi;       161  155 

TonnaRe    behind    tender ,....,*.;,.;:..       317  327 

Ton   miles ..i.i.  .45,400  46.700 

Average   speed,    deducting    stops ^ . . .  .  ;  . .  y..v,  ,      50.0  49  2 

Ton   (miles  per  hour) ..-ii-..;  ».,.*.  4  15,400  16,100 

Average    Indicated    horse    power ...;.,,..../.       838  795 

Horse    power    hours 2,160  1.990 

Total    coal 13,430  13,600 

Total    water    68.400  69,430 

Water  per  pound  coal 5.33  5.10 

Water  per  horse  power  hour 31.7  .34.9 

Water  per  ton  mile 1.51  1.49 

Water  per  ton  miles  per  hour 4.16  4.30 

Coal   per  horse  power   hour 6.23  6.83 

Coal  per  ton  mile 296  .291 

Coal  per  ton  miles  per  hour 872  .845 

Water  per  square  feet  heating  surface  hour 9.28  9.27 

Coal  per  sq.  ft.  grate  area  per  hour 143.  162.5 

Average   tractive   pull    from    cards 5,680  5.480 

Average  cut  off  in  Inches 8.52  7.49 

Average  opening  of  throttle .157  .123 

The  speed  at  which  any  machine  tool  can  be  successfully 
run  is  limited  only  by  the  burning  of  the  cutting  tool,  and  the 
greatest  production  is  obtained  by  running  as  near  this  point 
as  possible.' 


MACHINE   TOOL    PROGRESS. 


F££DS    AKO    DbIVSS. 


VII. 


BY    O.    W.    OBERT. 


An  interesting  example  of  the  application  of  variable-speed 
gear-drive  mechanisms  to  machine  tools  is  presented  in  a  new 
series  of  designs  of  the  milling  machines  built  by  the  R.  K. 
LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Le- 
Blond  Company  have  recently  entirely  redesigned  their  line  of 
milling  machines  in  order  to  meet  the  very  exacting  conditious 
imposed  by  the  use  of  the  new  special  heavy-duty  tool  steels  iu 
the  great  tendency  toward  increased  production.  Particular 
care  has  been  exercised  in  the  new  designs  to  provide  sufficient 
strength  in  the  various  parts  to  withstand' the  "pull"  of  the 
heavy  cuts,  and  two  important  new  features  have  been  incor- 
porated, namely,  a  double  back-gear  with  a  special  fricticn 
clutch,  and  a  very  interesting  change-gear  mechanism  for  the 
feeds. 

The  feed-change  mechanism  involves  an  interesting  adapta- 
tion of  the  cone  of  gears  and  shifting  pinion  principle  Unlike 
other  devices  for  this  purpose,  which  we  have  discussod,  this 
mechanism  has  two  gear  cone  arrangements,  one  of  which  js 
adjustable  in  two  directions  and  the  other  fixed  in  position, 
thus  permitting  a  large  number  of  gear  combinationb  with  a 
minimum  number  of  parts.  The  arrangement  for  bringing  the 
movable  gear  cone  into  mesh  with  the  fixed  cone  for  the  vari- 
ous speeds  is  of  particular  interest  for  its  simplicity. 

The  gear  box,  an  exterior  view  of  which  is  presented  in  Fig. 
32,  is  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the  right  hand  side  of  the-  milling 
machines  frame,  as  shown  at  F,  Fig.  31,  for  convenience  of 
connecting  the  drive  from  the  spindle.  The  drive  is  through 
spur  gearing,  arranged  within  the  frame  of  the  machine  ai>d 
so  placed  as  to  deliver  power  to  the  driving  shaft,  S,  by  mesh 
ing  with  gear,  A^  ;;    "• ;    ;;  -  ; 

Fig.  33  is  a  cross-section  through  the  middle  of  the  gear  box, 
F,  so  as  to  show  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  geare  and 
gear  cones,  and  Fig.  34  indicates  diagrammatically  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  drive.  In  the  latter  drawing  the  drive  is  shown 
passing  from  the  driving  shaft,  S,  through  gears,  A-b-a-k-g-0, 
to  the  delivery  shaft,  T;  cone  of  gears,  P,  is  movable,  however, 
and  is  thus  capable  of  being  placed  in  any  necessary  position 
for  the  possible  gear  combinations  w  ith  fixed  cone,  Q. 

Cone,  P,  is  mounted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33,  upon  a  rocker 
frame,  R,  which  frame  is  pivoted  loosely  upon  delivery  shaft, 
T.  Gear,  g,  of  cone,  P,  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  permanently  in 
mesh  with  a  gear,  O,  which  is  feathered  to  shaft,  T,  and  is 
spanned  by  frame,  R,  so  as  to  permit  longitudinal  movement 
along  the  shaft  while  revolving  with  it.  As  will  be  seen  from 
Fig.  34,  eight  gear  combinations  are  possible,  for  which  reason 
eight  locking  holes  are  provided  on  the  front  of  the  gear  box. 
Handle,  H,  of  the  rocker  frame  is  correspondingly  provided 
with  a  spring  pull  pin,  which  is  arranged  to  drop  into  a  lock- 
ing hole  for  each  position  of  proper  meshing. 

It  may  be  noticed  from  Fig.  34  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
possibility  of  any  interference,  or  of  double-meshing  combina- 
tions, in  shifting  the  rocker  frame,  R.  From  the  way  that  the 
movable  and  fixed  cones  are  arranged  in  the  gear  box  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  more  than  one  pair  of  gears  into  mesh  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  no  guiding  arrangement  is  necessary  for 
the  locking  handle,  H;  this  is  an  important  feature  of  this 
mechanism,  in  providing  against  stripping  gear  teeth. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  speeds  thus  made  available,  another 
eight  speeds  are  provided  for  by  the  shifting  gear  arrange- 
ment on  shaft,  S.  By  throwing  the  clutch  handle  shown  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  box  the  pair  of  gears,  A-B,  which  are  mounted 
rigidly  upon  a  sleeve  sliding  freely  upon  shaft,  S,  may  be 
thrown  over  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  either  one  may 
drive  cone,  Q,  through  corresponding  gears,  and  thus  at  either 
a  fast  or  a  slow  speed.     Each  handle  on  the  gear  box  is  en- 
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tirely  Independent  of  the  other — they  may  be  operated  separ- 
ately or  in  unison. 

The  feeds  are  arranged  In  geometrical  progression,  ranging 
from  .006-in.  to  .225-in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  An  en- 
graved plate  (reproduced  in  Fig.  33)  is  attached  to  the  feed 
box  which  indicates  the  feeds  obtained  for  each  position  of 
the  handles.  When  the  upper  lever  is  thrown  to  the  right,  all 
the  finer  feeds  are  obtained,  ranging  from  .006-in.  to  .036-in., 
which  is  the  range  generally  used  with  the  direct  cone  drive 
without  the  back  gears;  when  the  upper  lever  is  thrown  to  the 


These  plugs,  which  have  tapering  sides,  are  forced  up  by  the 
double  taper  key,  K.  The  friction  rings  are  made  to  snap  tight 
on  the  spool,  J,  so  that  when  the  plug,  G,  is  withdrawn,  the 
ring  fits  tightly  on  the  spool,  centering  itself  and  relieving  the 
gear  of  all  friction.  The  wedge  action  of  the  key  is  carried  by 
yoke,  Y,  which  in  turn  is  moved  by  the  lever,  M,  shown  at  the 
side  of  the  column. 

The  special  advantage  of  applying  the  friction  clutch  at  this 
point  is  that,  on  account  of  its  high  speed,  its  power  is  multi- 
plied a  good  many  times  before  it  reaches  the  spindle,  as  the 


FIG.   32. — EXTEBIOR  VIEW  OF  16-SPEED  FEED  GEAB  BOX. 


FIG.     35. — VIEW     OF     IX)UBLE     BACK-GEAB     ATTACHMENT,     SHOWING 
HANDLE  FOB  OFEBATING  THE  FBICTION  CLUTCHES. 
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FIG.   37. — BACK-GEAB  RATIOS  FOB  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 
BACK-GEABED    MACHINES. 
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FIG.    38. — DIAGBAM    SHOWING    INCBEASED   BELT   N'ELOCITY    PROVIDED 
IN    THE    DOUBLE    BACK-GEAKED    MACHINE. 


left,  the  coarser  feeds  are  obtained,  ranging  from  .043-in.  to 
.225-in.,  for  use  when  the  spindle  is  back  geared.  These  speeds 
are  proportioned  inversely  to  the  spindle  speeds,  thus  obviating 
all  feeding  speeds  that  are  detrimental  to  the  machine. 

The  double  back-gear  arrangement  for  multiplying  the  driv- 
ing speeds  available  from  the  cone  Involves  a  very  interesting 
construction.  This  attachment  Is  illustrated  In  Fig.  35,  and  is 
shown  in  detail  In  Fig.  36.  Gears,  E  and  F,  revolve  loosely 
upon  the  back-gear  sleeve,  V,  when  the  back-gear  is  thrown  in ; 
for  throwing  either  one  of  them  in  gear  a  double-throw  taper 
key  is  provided,  as  shown  at  K,  which  will  operate  friction 
clutches  to  throw  either  gear  into  operation,  but  never  both. 
In  this  way  the  back-gear  furnishes  two  extra  runs  of  speeds 
Instead  of  one,  as  is  the  usual  arrangement. 

The  friction  clutches  consist  of  the  rings,  N,  within  their  re- 
spective gears,  E  and  F,  which  are  opened  by  the  plugs,  O. 


clutch  drives  the  back-gear  pinion,  which  in  turn  drives  the 
face  gear.  This  makes  it  several  times  as  powerful  as  would 
be  a  clutch  direct  In  the  face  gear.  It  also  enables  the  friction 
clutch  to  be  carried  under  light  tension,  as  well  as  permitting 
a  better  proportioned  cone  and  higher  belt  speeds  and  better 
belt  contact. 

A  very  Interesting  comparison  has  been  made  by  the  Le- 
Blond  Company,  showing  the  relative  spindle  power  of  a 
double  back-geared  milling  machine  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  single  back-gear  machine,  for  similar  conditions 
in  both  instances,  which  clearly  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
former.  For  examples  a  double  back-geared  drive  and  a  regu- 
lar single  back-gear  drive  were  compared,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
37,  both  of  which  had  been  calculated  to  give  the  same  range 
of  spindle  speeds,  from  12%  to  262  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  countershaft  on  the  double-geared  machine  runs  at  180 
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iirely  Independent  of  the  other — ^they  may  be  operated  separ- 
:!tely  or  in  unison.  ;  ..':'-:■  ^  ■••;■  ■  .\-:  !  :•;  ,r..\.  ;  .. .  ■'•■  ■■•  "^  ■  VV-; 
The  feeds  are  arranged  in  geometrical  progression,  ranging 
.'rom  .006-in.  to  .225-in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  An  en- 
.:raved  plate  (reproduced  in  Fig.  33)  is  attached  to  the  feed 
t,ox  which  indicates  the  feeds  obtained  for  each  position  of 
rhe  handles.  When  the  upper  lever  is  thrown  to  the  right,  all 
the  finer  feeds  are  obtained,  ranging  from  .OOG-in.  to  .036-in., 
which  is  the  range  generally  used  with  the  direct  cone  drive 
without  the  back  gears;  when  the  upper  lever  is  thrown  to  the 
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These  plugs,  which  have  tapering  sides,  are  forced  up  by  the 
double  taper  key,  K.  The  friction  rings  are  made  to  snap  tight 
on  the  spool,  J,  so  that  when  the  plug,  G,  is  withdrawn,  th* 
ring  fits  tightly  on  the  spool,  centering  itself  and  relieving  the 
gear  of  all  friction.  The  wedge  action  of  the  key  is  carried  by 
yoke,  Y,  which  in  turn  is  moved  by  the  lever,  M,  shown  at  the. 

side  of  the  column.     ..■  .  V- -m^  .^'^-V^ ':''>:  V '■"■•>    >=v^ 

The  special  advantage  of  applying  ITie  fricttbn  clutch  st  tTi is 
point  is  that,  on  account  of  its  high  speod,  its  jjowor  is  multi- 
plied a  good  many  times  before  it  reaches  the  spindle,  as  the  ' 
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left,  the  coarser  feeds  arc  obtained,  ranging  from  .043-in.  to 
.225-in.,  for  use  when  the  spindle  is  back  geared.  These  speeds 
are  proportioned  inversely  to  the  spindle  speeds,  thus  obviating 
all  feeding  speeds  that  are  detrimental  to  the  machine. 

The  double  back-gear  arrangement  for  multiplying  the  driv- 
ing speeds  available  from  the  cone  involves  a  very  interesting 
construction.  This  attachment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  35,  and  is 
shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  36.  Gears,  E  and  F,  revolve  loosely 
upon  the  back-gear  sleeve,  V,  when  the  back-gear  is  thrown  in; 
for  throwing  either  one  of  them  in  gear  a  double-throw  taper 
key  is  provided,  as  shown  at  K,  which  will  operate  friction 
<lutches  to  throw  either  gear  into  operation,  but  never  both. 
In  this  way  the  back-gear  furnishes  two  extra  runs  of  speeds 
instead  of  one.  as  is  the  usual  arrangement. 

The  friction  clutches  consist  of  the  rings,  N,  within  their  re- 
spective gears,  E  and  F,  which  are  opened  by  the  plugs,  G. 


clutch  drives  the  back-gear  i)inion,  which  in  turn  drives  the 
face  gear.  This  makes  it  several  times  as  powerful  as  would 
be  a  clutch  direct  in  the  face  gear.  It  also  enables  the  friction 
clutch  to  be  carried  under  light  tension,  as  well  as  permitting 
a  better  proportioned  cone  and  higher  belt  speeds  and  better 
belt  contact.  i 

A  very  interesting  comparison  has  been  made  by  the  Le- 
Blond  Company,  showing  the  relative  spindle  power  of  a 
double  back-gearod  milling  ma»-hiTje  as  rompan'd  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  single  back-gear  machine,  for  similar  conditions 
in  both  instances,  which  clearly  shows  (he  superiority  of  the 
former.  For  examples  a  double  back-geared  drive  and  a  regu- 
lar single  back-gear  drive  were  compar<^d.  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
37,  both  of  which  had  been  calculated  to  give  the  same  range 
of  spindle  speeds,  from  12'1.  to  202  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  countershaft  on  the  double-geared  machine  runs  at  180 
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and  220  revolutions  per  minute,  while  that  on  the  single  runs 
at  135  and  166  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  the  double-geared 
machine  a  gain  in  power  of  33  and  30  per  cent.,  respectively, 
for  the  same  size  of  belt.  The  cone  diameters  on  the  double- 
geared  machine  are  13,  10%  and  Sy^  Ins.,  while  on  the  single- 
geared  machine  they  are  13,  10%  and  8%,  and  G^/^  ins.  In 
diameter;  this  gives  an  increased  diameter  on  the  smallest 
step  of  the  cone  of  the  double  back-geared  machine  of  2Vij  ins., 
amounting  to  32  per  cent,  increase  of  belt  contact.  This  per- 
tains as  well  to  the  small  step  of  the  countershaft  cone,  as  the 
spindle  and  countershaft  cones  have  their  largest  steps  of  the 
same  size. 

To  illustrate  this  more  fully  a  diagram  is  presented  in  Fig. 
38,  showing  graphically  the  belt  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  on 
the  two  machines.  The  broken  line  represents  the  single- 
geared  and  the  solid  line  the  double  back-geared  machine.  It 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  two  machines  are  running  at  the 
slowest  speed  of  121..  revolutions  per  minute,  the  double  back- 
geared  machine  has  a  cone  belt  velocity  of  447  ft.  per  minute, 
while  the  single  has  a  velocity  of  267  ft.  per  minute,  showing 
a  gain  for  the  double  back-geared  machine  of  70  per  cent,  in 


power.  This  proportion  of  gain  is  maintained  until  a  speed 
of  35  revolutions  per  minute  is  reached  when,  upon  engaging 
the  low  ratio  of  the  back  gear,  the  belt  speed  of  the  double 
back-geared  machine  is  reduced  to  about  that  of  the  single- 
geared  machine;  from  this  point  on,  however,  the  belt  speed 
inci-eases  until  at  75  revolutions  per  minute,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  belt  travel  of  390  ft.  per  minute,  with  a  gain  of  150  per 
cent  in  power. 

There  is  still  another  feature  to  consider  that  has  important 
bearing  on  the  power  of  machines,  namely:  the  ratio  .of  back 
gear.  Calculating  the  ratio  of  back-gear  so  as  to  give  an  even 
grade  of  speeds  running  in  geometrical  progression  from  12 1/^ 
to  362  revolutions  per  minute  we  get  a  back-gear  ratio  of  3.31 
and  10.34  on  the  double  back-geared  machine,  and  6.2  on  the 
single  back-geared  machine,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  74 
per  cent,  in  back-gear  power  for  the  double  back-geared  ma- 
chine. This  is  better  understood  when  it  is  considered  that 
for  a  spindle  speed  of  12%  revolutions  per  minute,  for  exam- 
ple, the  double  back-gear  would  have  a  belt  travel  of  35  ft.  per 
revolution,  the  single  of  22,  or  a  gain  in  belt  travel  of  13  ft. 
per  revolution. 


POWER  TEST  OF  GROUP  DRIVE  MOTORS. 


Recx>bds   of  Poveb  Requibed  fob  tue  Ghoup  Drives  at  the 

Roanoke  Shops. 


NORFOLK   4   WESTERN   RAILWAY. 


(Conclusion   of  the  Tool  List  from  Page  223.) 


Diagrams  pr«'.-*cnting  graphical  records  of  the  tests  made  upon  these 
groups  are  to  be  found  on  page  223  of  the  preieding  (June  1903)  issue 
o^f  this  Journal. 


GROIII"   NO.    8. 25 -H. P.   GENKRAL.  KI.KC 

Maximum  power  required  =  30 
Minimum  power  required  =  12 
Average      power   required  =  18 

Univ.    boring    mill 'M   ins 

Univ.    boring    mill 37   in.s,   

Sbaper    .  ..i,*^ .■.*.>  ...  .  ,12   in.s 

Planor    . ..'. i,Wi-'i' ..'.».. 3<>  x  36  ins 

Lathe    .........*....  .18   In-s 

Drill    press    ...  ^ .  i . . . . .  32-in.  t.ible 

.Milling  nmchlne 

Ftrill    press    1 8-in     table 

Planer 30  x  30  ins 

Emery  wheel   .-., 

ShapcT .12  ins 

Planer    .30  x  36  ins 

Lathe 

Her.   boring  machine.  .  .  No.    2'i    

Drill    press 

Hor.  boring  mat'htne. . .  ...r. . « •<•  •.:-. 

Hor.  boring  machine,  ji'^ .  v  ^■.-.'j .  ^ 

Blotter    . ....... , . ; » .18  Ins. 

Nut    facer    . . . '. « . ; ,' . vv    

Drill   pre?s    ....  .......    

Testing    machine    .....200,000    lbs.    capacity.. 


TKIC   MOTOR. 

.7   HP. 

.2  HP. 

.4   H.P. 

Niles. 

Niles. 

Bemtnt  &  Son. 

Sellers. 

Niles. 

Prentice    Bros.    Co. 

Dralnard. 

Prentice    Bros.    Co. 

Sellers. 

Bement,   Miles  &  Co. 
Sellers. 

Niles. 

NlieV. 

Bement  &  Son. 
Niles. 
Newton. 
Bement  &  Son. 
Riehle  Bros. 


uuoti'  NO.  9. — : 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Driving-wheel  lathe   ...  80 

Truck-wheel   lathe    ....  24 

Key    seater    

Lathe    18 

Driving-wheel  lathe    ...84 

Latho.    extension   14 

Lathe,    extension    15 

Driving-wheel  lathe  ...60 

Planer     30 

Lathe    18 

Vert,   boring  mill 51 

Planer    30 

Walking   crane 


20-H.P.   UKNKUAI,   KLECTIUC   MOTOR. 

power  required  =  34.1  H.P. 
power  required  =10.6  HP. 
power    required  =  15.4  H.P. 

in.  plate   Sellers. 

ins Bement  &  Son. 

Miles  &  Merrill. 

ins Pond. 

-in.   plate Niles. 

ins Harrington  &  Son. 

Ins Sellers. 

ins Nile?. 

X   30    ins Harrington  &  Son. 

ins Niles. 

ins Niles. 

X    30   ins Harrington  &  Son. 


BOILER   AND  ERECTING   SHOP. 

CROUP  NO.    11. 25-H.P.    C.    A   C.    MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  20  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  15.4  H.P. 
Average      power  required  =  18.2  H.P. 


.Grant  &  Bogert. 


Emery   wheel    

Lathe    7  Ins 

Drill    press    12-ln.  table 

Drill   press    26-ln.  table    Prentice  Bros. 

Staybolt  cutter    Blair. 

Staybolt  cutter    Blair. 

Radial    drill    press.  ..*.)..  ^.,,.... Kelly  &  Ludwlg. 

1  shear  and  punch. ..  .;i..,.i^<.. Long  &  Alstatter. 

1    shear   and   punch Long  &  Alstatter. 

4-splndle    drill    Bement  &  Son. 

Plate   planer Dunkirk  Iron   Works. 

Horizontal  punch    Long  &  Alstatter. 

Blower    No.   33    Sturtevant, 

Rolla     No.  6    Niles. 


S.MITH  SHOP  AND  FLUE   ROOM. 

CKOUP  NO.    13. 15-H.P.   GENERAL.  EILECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  12.  3  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =:  2.9  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =:    9.1  H.P. 

Small  bolt    he.ider 

Small  bolt    he.-ider 

Small  bolt    header 

Large  bolt    bonder 

Large  bolt   header 

Large  bolt   header 

GROUP    NO.    15. 50-H.P.    EnOY    MOTOR. 

Maximum   power   required  =  60 . 3  H.P. 

Minimum    power    required  =  39        H.P. 

Average       power   required  =  52.3  HP. 

Fan     .  . ." No.   10      Sturtevant. 

Fluo    welder    

Flue    w« Ider     

Fluo   c\itter    


GHOCP  NO.  17. 15-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  19  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  4.4  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =  12.4  H.P. 

Shears     

Shears     

Bolt  cutter,    D.   H Acme. 

Bolt    cutter.    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt  cutter,    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt    cutter,    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt    cutter.    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt    cutter.   S.     rf. R.   M.  W. 

Bolt    cutter     D.    H Acme. 

Bolt  cutter.  S.   H R.  M.  W, 

Nut   tapper    Howard  Bros. 


FOUNDRY. 

CROUP  NO.   18. 20-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  13 . 8  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  5.4  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =  10 . 4  H.P. 

2  rattlers   (small ) 

Fan    (smain    

Brass    borer    

2   emery   wheels 


GROUP  NO.   19. 15-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 

Maximum   power   required  =  16.2  H.P. 
Minimum    power   required  =    4.2  H.P. 
Average      power  required  =  11       H.P. 
1    rattler    6  ft.  6  Ins.  long 

1  rattler    4    ft.    long 

2  double  emery  wheels 


The  Endura  Company,  Limited,  92  Griswold  street,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  have  i.ssued  a  circular  describinp  Endura  Coating  and  illus- 
trating an  overhead  bridge  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Mott 
Haven,  New  York,  which  was  protected  with  it  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  It  includes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Olaf  Hofif,  engineer  of 
structures  of  the  road,  stating  that  the  paint  was  in  good  con- 
dition after  two  years  of  service.  This  paint  is  specially  intended 
for  the  protection  of  metallic  surfaces.  It  supplies  an  elastic, 
flexible  protection  with  a  heavy  body  and  excellent  adhesive  quali- 
ties, and  is  advocated  as  a  preservative  for  steel  cars.  The  pam> 
phlet  also  contains  letters  from  .1.  S.  Culver,  president  of  the  Culver 
Construction  Corai)any,  Springfield,  Illinois;  George  I.  King,  man- 
ager steel  car  department  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, and  W.  E.  Nichols,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Company. 
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A    NEV    DESIGN    OF     ELECTRIC     DRIVE     FOR    THE 

IDEAL    LATHE. 


Springfield  Machine  Tool  CJompany, 


A  very  interesting  motor  drive  application  has  recently 
been  designed  by  the  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  for  use  upon  their  well-known  "Ideal"  en- 
s?ine  lathe.  The  method  of  mounting  the  motor  upon  the 
lieadstock,  which  is  used,  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  motor 
driving.  The  headstock  arrangement  has  been  entirely  re- 
(lesigned  to  accommodate  the  gearing  and  connections  for  the 
drive,  so  that  as  a  result  the  motor  actually  appears  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  lathe's  construction  and  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  being  an  after  consideration. 


A   .NOVELTY  IN   ELECTRIC   DRIVING   VOH  THE   "IDEAL**   LATHE. SPRING- 
FIELD   MACHINE   TOOL   COMPANY. 


The  accompanying  view  illustrates  the  new  drive  upon  their 
IG-in.  X  8-ft.  Ideal  lathe,  two  of  which  lathes  have  been  fur- 
nished, thus  equipped,  to  the  Northern  Electrical  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Madison,  Wis.  This  lathe  was,  as  will  be 
remembered,  described  on  page  157  of  our  May,  1902,  issue, 
and  also  with  particular  reference  to  its  novel  rapid  feed- 
changing  mechanism,  on  page  27  of  our  January,  1903,  issue. 
The  motor  is  mounted  directly  upon  a  pair  of  lugs  cast  inte- 
gral with  the  headstock,  from  which  position  it  drives  direct 
to  the  spindle  through  gearing.  The  drive  is  through  a 
reduction  gearing  to  an  intermediate  slip-gear  shaft,  which 
may  drive  the  spindle  at  either  of  two  speeds.  The  slip 
gears  are  controlled  by  a  handle  on  the  gear  case  at  the 
right  of  the  motor,  so  that  either  run  of  gears  may  easily 
be  thrown  in.  These  two  runs  of  gears  are  supplemented  by 
the  usual  back  gear  attachment,  making  four  different  speeds 
available  by  gearing. 

The  motor,  which  is  a  1^-h.p.  variable-speed  direct-current 
motor,  made  by  the  Northern  Electrical  Manufacturing  Com- 
Dany,  operates  on  the  two-wire  system,  the  speed  control 
being  obtained  by  field  resistance  control,  which  gives  a  varia- 


tion at  the  armature  shaft  of  from  600  to  1,200  revolutions 
per  minute,  or  2  to  1.  The  motor  controlling  rheostat  is 
located  inside  of  the  legs  beneath  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
lathe's  bed  and  is  operated,  through  the  agency  of  a  splined 
shaft  and  sprocket  chain,  from  the  carriage.  The  handle, 
H,  on  the  carriage  operates  through  a  sliding  gear  on  the 
splined  shaft  so  that  the  motor  is  under  control,  no  matter 
what  position  the  carriage  is  in. 

This  arrangement  of  driving  is  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration for  its  extreme  compactness,  yet  great  flexibility, 
as  it  gives  a  total  spindle  speed  range  of  from  6  to  310  r.p.m.,  by 
both  electrical  and  mechanical  speed  changes.  This  is  a  firm 
step  toward  a  rational  design  of  motor  driving,  inasmuch  as 
a  very  wide  speed  range  is  obtained,  and  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  steps,  yet  with  no  irregularities  of  either  lathe  or 
motor  design. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS, 

— — ^ --.^- — i^ y    ,■  ;;-    ;,  .■.  ;-;^  ;..,■,■    .,,  ,.;ji._'.i  ^^;>\    — 

Steam  Power  Plants ;  Tlioir  T><'sisn  and  Construction.  By  Honry 
C.  Meyer.  Jr..  M.  E. ;  1«»((  imges,  8  vo..  cloth;  lo  folding:  plates 
and  G.">  figures  in  the  text.  PublishetJ  by  the  MoGraw  Pub- 
lishing Company,  114  Liberty  street,  New  York.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  i.*;  a  work  of  exceptional  value  to  all  interested'  in  power 
plant  construction  or  design.  It  is  an  elaboration  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  author  which  orginally  appeared  in  the  Hiigiticcnito 
Record,  and  which  were  intended  for  engineers  in  charge  of  ma- 
chine shops  who  are  called  on  to  design  and  purchase  a  steam- 
power  plant  or  parts  of  it  wlien  their  knowledge  of  the  machinery 
iliat  goes  into  such  a  plant  is  umre  or  less  limited,  and  when  they 
are  not  able  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a  competent  consulting  engi- 
neer. The  book  as  a  whole  is  well  written  and  contains  a  great 
('eal  of  valuable  information  in  a  .siuall  space.  The  power-plant 
( ngineer  will  find  little  in  it  that  is  entirely  new.  but  he  will  find 
much  that  is  worth  his  attention  as  a  reminder  of  the  many  things 
that  have  to  be  considered  in  <l<'signing.  To  such  engineeei-s  i>er' 
haps  the  most  useful  part  of  tjie  book  will  be  the  sixteen  folding 
plates,  most  of  which  are  ground  i>lans  and  .sectional  elevations  of 
recent  plants,  showing  the  l<K-ation  of  boilers,  engines,  jtiping, 
etc.  This  volume  contains  much  valuable  data  in  accessible  and 
convenient  form. 


Modern  Machine  Shop  Tools.  Their  Construction,  Operation  and 
Manipulatitm.  Hy  Wm.  II.  Van  I>crvoort.M.  E. :  .VrJ  pa::<^s. 
profusely  illustrated  with  67.*}  engravings;  8  vo.,  cloth.  Pub- 
lished bv  Norman  W.  Henlev  &  Co.,  l.'?*_'  Na.ssau  street.  New 
York.     Price,  ?4.00. 

This  is  a  practical  treati.se  on  general  lunchine  shop  practice, 
.ind  is  especially  important  on  account  <»f  being  brought  right  up 
to  date  in  all  details.  The  subjects  are  treate<l  in  a  clear  and  com- 
jtrehensive  manner  and  are  intende<l  to  serve  as  a  text-lxKik  for  the 
apprentice  and  also  as  a  convenient  reference  volume  for  the 
machinist  and  shop  foreman.  The  work  begins  with  a  treatise  of 
the  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  filing,  scraping,  etc.,  and  of  all  the 
ordinary  hand  tools,  after  which  gauges,  indicators,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered, followed  by  several  chapters  on  drilLs,  reamers,  taps,  dies, 
mandrels,  etc.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  treats  of  the 
various  machine  tools,  and  various  processes  of  grinding  and  hard- 
ening and  tempering.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
excellent  treatment  of  the  subject  of  grinding.  This  work  is  of 
great  value  to  all  interested  in  machine  shop  practic?  nnd  we 
heartily  commend  it  for  their  use. 


A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company,  020  North  First  street,  St. 
r>ouis,  have  issued  a  new  catalogue  No.  24.  describing  the  wire  rope 
and  cordage  of  every  descriptjon  manufactured  by  them.  Their 
flattened  strand  wire  ropes  are  specially  noteworthy  because  of 
being  free  from  tendencies  to  spin  or  kink,  and  because  of  their 
large  wearing  surfaces.  Those  requiring  wire  rope  and  fittings, 
blocks  and  accessories  or  rope  tramway  equipment  will  find  all 
necessary  information  in  this  catalogue,  which  may  be  hMd  upon 
application  at  the  ofiices  of  the  company. 


A  list  of  users  of  the  Reynolds-Corliss  engines  has  been  fssued 
by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  containing  a  partial  statement  of 
the  locations  of  engines  of  this  type  built  by  that  company  at  their 
Milwaukee  works.  Eighteen  pages  are  occupied  by  the  index  of 
States  and  cities  in  which  the  engines  are  located,  'xne  list  covers 
190  pages  and  gives  the  size  of  each  engine.  It  is  a  magnificent 
re<«ord  and  exhibit  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  product  of  these 
worlcs  is  held. 
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.i»ri<I  220  riHolntiuns  per  minute.  whWe  that  off  the  single  niiis 
M -135  and  iUH  rt'volutions  p»'i'  niiuiilc,  giving  ll>e  double-s<'ait'd 

.  ■mjuhiii*'  a  «ain  in  power  of  '.I'.l  and  ;?0  ikt  t-cnt.,  rfsiH'ctivoly. 

;  for  tilt-  i^auu'  si/,*.'  of  belt.  The  coni^  diainvU'JS  on  the  doiiUle- 
&»'uri'd  iiiaehino  are  13,  lOl'i  aiul  SV-j  Ifts.,  While  on  the  sinjile- 
tieared  niai-hino  tlU'y  Sire;.I3,  10'>i  ^a^  8-?s,  and  -ttl^  iua.  in 
iliaiu»>t«'r;  ihiw  litvi'^s  ah  ihcrcasfd  dianuncr  on  the  smallest 
>trp  of  the  cone  (>f  the  douide  l>adv-g»'arod  maihino  of  l*'-..  Ins., 
unioniUin^  to  ;!^  per  cent.  in<*i»-ase  of  Ixdt  routact.  Tins  |ior- 
tains  as,  w.t'tl  t^  the  smikl^^^  <if  tliq  countersliaft  cono.  as  the 

spindle  and  roitMt<*j!-shaft  cones  have  their  lafKest  st»;ps  oi  the 
same  si?i«'.         - 

To  ilinsijate'lhis- inore  fuHy  a  diaf^i'aiii  is  pre^ynt«''l  '"   '''K- 
\J8,'  i»howrnK  giapUJi-ally  the  Iw'lt  voVoeity  in,  feet  per  inintue  on 

;  the-  two  jmaidiiues.  This.  i*«'«d»en  line  r«>pi"<'i>«''its  the  sin^ie- 
KeaVed  and  the  solid  line  the  doiihlf  bael<  itcarod  ma«liine.  It 
will  he  set' u  that  when  the  two  niathines  are  rumiini;  at  the 

ri^JoAy(re.t  speed  of  I2:i[.  revo  minute,  the  tlotilile  hack- 

jijejaivd  Biarhlne  lia»  ii  eptte  belt  veltK'ity        447  ft.  per  minnte. 

'while  the  sini;le  has  a  veloeity  of  2'>7  ft.  per  minute,  slnnvint; 
ft  fuiiji  for  the  dojiblo  Uact-gcared  machitin  of  7(i  per  *ent.  in 


power.  This  proportion  of  gain  is  maintained  until  a  speed 
of  .'..'>  revdliitions  per  minute  is  readied  when,  upon  engaging 
tilt'  low  tatio  of  the  ba<  k  j;<ar,  the  Ix^lt  spi-t-d  of  tlu-  double 
liark-,i;eared  machine  is  reduced  to  about  that  of  the  single- 
geared  machine;  from  this  point  on,  liowever.  the  belt  speed-- 
iinreases  until  ai  T."!  revolutions  per  Miiuutc,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  belt  travel  of  oliO  ft.  per  minute,  with  a  gain  of  150  per,' 
cent    in    power. 

Tiietf  is  still  another  feature  to  consider  that   has  important 
iK'aiiiii;  on  the  power  of  ma<-hines.  nanudy:    the  ratio  of  ba«-k 
gear.     Calculating  the  ratio  of  back-gear  so  as  to  give  an  even 
grade  of  speeds  ruuuiug  in  geometrical  progression  from  12',^ 
to  ;'.ti2  revolutions  prr  minJilf  we  get  a  back-gear  ratio  of  3.31 
and  10.31  oil  the  double  hack-geared  nuuhine.  and  fi.2  on  the 
single  back-geared  machine,  amounting  to  an   increase  of  74V 
per  iH'nt.    in   baik-gtar   jtower   for   the   <1ouble   back-gearctl    ma- 
chine.    This  is  better  understood   when   it   is   considered   that 
for  a  spindle  speed  of  12V1»  revolutions  per  minute,  for  exam- 
l)le,  tile  double  bac  k-gi'ar  would  have  a  belt  travel  of  35  ft.  per- 
nvoliitioii.   tlie  single  of  22,  or  a   yain   in   belt  travel  of  13   ft.. 
p»'r  revolution, 
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Tlie  Kndnrn  Co?np:inv.  Limited,  02  (Iriswcdil  street.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  have  i.>;suod  a  eirciiliir  deserihine  Kndura  Coating  .nnd  ilbi.s- 
trating  .'»n  overhead  bridge  of  the  New  York  <entral  at  Mott 
Haven,   New   York,   which   was   j>rolectod   with   it   two  and   a    half 

:year.«;  ago.  It  includes  a  letter  from  Mr.  OI:if  HofT.  engineer  of 
striMtiires  of  the  road,  stating  that  the  paint  w.os  in  good  con- 
dition after  two  years  of  service.  This  paint  is  specially  intended 
for  the  prote<tion  of  metjillic  siirfaee.s.  It  supplies  an  elastie,' 
flexible  protection  with  a  heavy  body  and  excellent  adhesive  quali- 
tie.>5.  and  is  ndvfK'Mted  as  a  jtreservative  for  steel  cars.  The  pam- 
phlet also  contains  letter.s  fmiii  .T.  S.  fnlver,  president  of  the  Culver 

.Constrnction  (*om|i.iiiy.  Spriuiifield.  Illinois:  (Jeorge  I.  King,  man- 
ager steel  car  department  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, and  ^V.  K.  .Nicjiols,  purclitising  agent  of  the  PaciGc  Co|a»t 
Company.  '.i-'^-'  '  v'-^.C^:'"^ .?;'-'  >i":'  '^ 


;■«  -  ■  '■-  ,;- :. 
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A     NEW     DESIGN 


OF     ELECTRIC      DRIVE     FOR    THE 
IDEAL    LATHE.      ■  ^^^-:-:;^;v■:v  >=..;- 


Si'KiMii'Wxu  Machine  Tool  CoMi'AKir^:;:^ :::•"■'. 


■•:"■     A    vory   intorostinpr   motor    flrivc    application    has    r(*cently 

Vfti-en    <l<siRn«'(i    by    the    Springfield    Machine    Tool    Company, 

'     .-»pringfi«'l«l,  Ohio,  for  use  upon  their  well  known  'Ideal'  en- 

-..jjine  lathe.      The  method   of  nioiinfins  the  motor  upon  the 

?  ,  H«'ads<o«-k.  which  is  usoil.  is  an  <iitin'!y  nt-w  depart tii»'  lu  mol'a" 

■;  ilrivinf;.      The   iK'ailsiock    arrangement    hay    he<'n    entirely    re- 

.'-/  'jlo>'iKttt''il  to  a<»'onunodate  the  searing  and  <;onnettions  for  the 

J'^dnr^,  so  *iiat  as  a  restilt  th<»  motor  aetnally  ai))>ears  to  form 

III  iiitc^ial  part  of  the  lathe's  i-onstrnction  ami  does  not  give 

-ilU'  iiupression  of  Ijeitiir  an  alK-r  eon^i«U'rat4ou..       -  , 


;Jl.  >w>\Ei.Tt  >S:  KliKit^'riac  i»Bi\  i\<;  i-|ii{  'm^^  •lincxi."  i-JkTiit:.- 

'<'"■■'■'  '■■".':.  ;:^^"■^:<. ^i^*KW»^x^ACrtlxk;■■^x^(bt  .company;.'- ■i^-'rV 


^«»'HlN<i-: 


~ .  "The  aix-ompanying  view  illustrates  the  new  drive  upon  their 
iii-iii.  X  8-ft;  Ideal  lalhe,  two  of  which  lathes  have  been  fur- 
nished, thus  equipped,  to  the  Northern  Electrical  Manufac- 
'iirlng  Company,  Madison,  Wis.  This  lathe  was,  as  will  be 
ii.nunibered,  described  on  page  157  of  our  IViay,  1902,  issue, 
and  also  with  particiilar  reference  to  its  novel  rapid  feed- 
rhani;in.ic  michanism,  on  page  27  of  our  January,  1903,  issue. 
The  motor  is  mounted  dir«>ctly  upon  a  pair  of  higs  cast  inte- 
gral with  the  headstock,  from  which  position  it  drives  direct 
to  the  spindle  through  gearing.  The  drive  is  through  a 
teduction  gearing  to  an  intermediate  slip-gear  shaft,  which 
may  drive  the  spindle  at  either  of  two  speeds.  The  slip 
gears  are  controlleil  hy  a  handle  on  the  gear  case  at  the 
right  of  the  motor,  so  that  either  run  of  gears  may  easily 
'•e  thrown  in.  These  two  runs  of  gears  are  siipplemenfed  by 
the  usual  back  gear  attarhnient.  making  four  different  speeds 
available  by  gearing. 

.  The  thotor,  which  is  a  l^l'-^h-P-  variahle-speed  direct-current 
motor,  made  by  thp  Northern  Electrical  Manufacturing  Com- 
nany,  oiiorates  on  the  twowire  sysfi^m.  the  speed  control 
being  obtaiaed  by  field  resistance  control,  which  gives  a  varia- 


tion at  the  armature  shaft  pf  ^VoiHi  600  .to  l»2()id^^«^^ 

per  m incite,  dr  .^; to  1*     The  mofuor  eonffblling  rheostat  la ^^ 

located  inside  of  the  legs  beneath  the  right  hand  end  of  the 

lathes  bed  and  is  operated,  through  the  agit-ury  of  a  splined-3 

shaft  and   spr«kket  chain,   fioni   the  taiTiage.     The   handl'e,;^ 

H,  on  the  carriage  operate^  thrpwgh  a  *li31^S  ^gear  on.  the 

splined  shaft  so  that  the  motor  is  untjer  control;  nio^*^ 

what  position  the  carriage  is  iu.  .,. :     ; 

This  arrangement  of  "(Iriving:  is!  worthjVittf  o.a^ 

eration    for   its  extrenre   compactn«slis,    y*?t   g^ 

as  it  gives  a  total  spindle  .«pcerl  rang<''  of  from  ^^  to  3U'  r.p.m..  by  ; 

both  electrical  and  niechariical  speed  rbiiHgc^.     Thi^  is  a  firift 

step  toward  a  rational  design  of  motor:  drfving.  inas'raiieh  88 

a  very  wide  speed  range  rs  obtained,  and  "witti  Ji/laTg*  nttm^■'.■ 

I>er  of  steps;  yet  with  n(\  irregulafitj?s  <tf  eUH'?r  totfeei^^o^ 

motor  design>.V:-;-     .■  .-.    ;-,.  ;:;^■^'^^.■^'^^  :^:^'^ ;!^7V.^:;v;. .";;.■■. .'^-^ 

,. ,  .  ^    ,    .  ..  .    ..-•--■  .         ■  -■,:.  ■■-^-    ■  :■.■    .-,■•-..:.->.    V;^-';^~t  ■■■■■■•;.■> 

'•'-;:  :VB09KS  AMD  I^MP11LeTS,;Sg^^^ 

Sleniii  1'<»vver  ■pi;itil.<  ::  I'lVit-  J  >.~i2lt  auxV<>MjiJi:<^i«iriitj.   '  Ti.v   fKiHTr- ' 
i'.  .Mey<?r.  .] r..  M.  I :.  ;   Pitt  i i.iir>'<  >*  ^^•.,  rWilt ;   l^l  tWdinu  p.lateK"  c 
..    .:  and  <>.'    ticurcs   in   liii-  icxt,.     ISibri-shid  "IVy  ll'ie  Mi-iiraxv   IM 
;•    -^llNliini;  <'i»iiipiiiiy,  IU  Lilx-ny  jsij»H>t^  New  -Yijrk.|?rj/pe.  $*-.<*).  .; 

Thisi  Is  7ir  W«jrk'  jif  .■x«-epii«ni;i  I-  v;Ou<*,J<»  rHir^ntvi^'sWi;  tJB  1»bw*c  ''-'■ 
plant  const rnciion  Vir  dok-ji.      It^'is vjut  elnh(m»>rt>u  -of  =a  »crie»*  oi^ 
.4r«icle,s  by  the  author  n.liich  ^Vfuiiurlly  api»«s-iml  iti  lb*'  tinti%li>iifjiif  ■ 
Itceofd.  nw\  \y !ii«h  -^err'  init-nded  ifi'ir.eiifi.iiMrs  itl  clw» rge " of  ina- 
chimv  shops  vvImi  ore  calLxl  on  to  ilitsian  -and  pJri'elwis'tj  a.  steamr 
pow t'l'  ]>laiM,  ««•  pHris of  it  v^ hen  their  .'knoMh^l:'.*  t>f  Ui4?  inaHuj*»'ry;. 
I  hat  mM's  into  siuh  ti  j<la:Jti  j>  !n<H'»s;  "r  l*^"^s  ti^>  A\1ieH;iTi^ii-:. 

•  ire  not  abl/^  to  obtiiin  the  .nd^ice  (rf 'a  <'oiUjpe6-nf  conytiitiupr  *-U!^i^"  ' 
neer.     The  l«Mik  :i.<;  .i  v\  hole  is  W^/ll  Wriiten  antl.  ♦•onraiu.s  a  -jtrt-at ; 
■  'eal  of  ynliiable   ihforuiaiiou   in  a  ViMaJli  spii^rj-.  ,  Tlie  pmv«T»pljmt 
.  ii::ine.T  will  tkid  little"  jn  it  lhaf>s.y'nti"r/^ly,rie»..b^^^^  AViir  >ij>d 

mill  h  that,  iy  Worth  hi.<'  at leniioii  a<  a  reiiiiiMlor  of  lire  inaiy  thinjSS 
that   lijiveto  be  coTi.<id«ViMAd   in  d>'>.ii:iiij»i:,    ,T<>  sjuji :euviuei^'er<<  per-    ; 
haps  tJio.  inost  us«;-ful  p.irt  of  ih>  Km*}*  w11t:lw^^tlief>;hEre»>n-f^ 
l>!;iles.  most  of  vvliich  ate  irrmind'  phius:;uid  .«-'oetion.il  e|fv.'>i5ofi'«  nf    ; 
leceiii     plant.s.    showijii:    ilie    hxaiioii    of    b»iili'r-*-,,  <fn'.(iinvs.    j»iiiiuyv; 
le.     This  v<diune  corit;iiii~  Uitndi'  vtjhiahl*'  daia   itf  JW-«;<^sil»J<?  j|fi|«f  '■'' 
■'>it\-«>nientforhi.  ■?•■:■  ■■.  ,  ■'■'■^'.::^'y '■■':-':!  -'■  v-'V-'--  '•■j-^''^  •-•■''■  ^' 


Mo(li-ni  Maihine  Shop  'I'.h.^.     Thwie  ^^tll^r^n'1L^l>n.  tJJ'ji'ration  atej. : 
.Manipitl.iiion.     !'>>   Win.  11.  -V'.-iii  l>er\v><iri :  >4,  K.  :  .^t^i  \ur4>*^.-. . 
profusely  illn,*trat<^d  v\  it  li.  I'tTJl  «'tl;rr,-<Vlriq^  ::^S  ..v«<V  cM^^.     I'^ib^ 
iislied  by  Norman  W..  Uejilfrj-  &'  CV«  t**--  Njksi^jui  ■>ir*^%^  }ievi ■■■■ 

York.    I'riee.  st.tMt. ...    *,   --/.:!:^':.-'::  J,:'  -V:-/.'  .;7wv '■■■■>'■■"■'•;'•■'  ■  " 
'I'IiIt*  is  a  iiffK-ti<"!l  treaii-**?  op  geiier.vi  1 ; r<i;iekifp'  i;hop:  prariu 
and  is  esperiatly  1mporl:aut  mi  at-»^iiiH  of  tj<;iuii'  l»i'<»«uhT  rial^  .iij»;. 
to  date  in  all  deiaiUs.     The  siibj'^-ts  .rre;  trv-sii.Ml  i«.  a^;;oi«^^^•iJs^^l<l;t•»♦ld- 
I>^ehens^\•*»BlalHler  and  ape  int''mh-*l  toiierv^'v  ii.<  a  .test -V«4<:«k. foe  ilip  : 
.ipprentice   and     also   as     a    eotiv«^ui*?>*     r''f^rl^^lrt4H?   'V'«»hime  for  th*^^' 
macliiuisf  and  sliop  foreman.     The  woijfc  lH'citis:W.ith  a.  treatisfe  of  - 
tlie  hammer  anil  ccdd  chbsel,  tilincv.  scr^pfnc'i  ^•tc..■^an4  o!f  /*U.'tiw'' 
orditiary  hand  inols^,  aft c)-  which   jrauges.  lri«lif>ators.  *-t<r..  arv  cbn- 
-sidered.  followe<l  by  .several  chaptPts  on  drills',  roam^^rs.tap.'^,  di«8» 
ipaandrels,  etCi    The  rproaininjr  portion  *f  the  ytal^me  treats  rtf  the 
various  machine  tools,  aiid  various  prwes<?es  of  yrindine  and  hard- 
ening  and  temperitiir.      Special   paenti^n  >l!onld    bo   oiade   of   the 
ex»'cllcnt  treatm«*ht  of  the  subject  of;  grindinqg,     This  work  is  61 
groat  value  to  all  iiiteVestod    in  machine   shop  practice  Aj\d;;i«W-^ 
h«'artiJy  coiiiiweud  it  for  th<^ir  Jis«.     ;.      .   '...'..  .  ;./    i:.  \V 


■  A.  rje.<;clH>n  &  Jvins  Uope  Ci^mpka^ny.THJOVNortb  First  str^^^  St. 
T.otiis.  have  isstie<l  a  iiow  ititalosiie  No.  HI.  de«c0biBi,--  the  wir«i  r<»pi» 
ami  cordage  of  t-very  description  nmBufa<t«red  by  tltem,  tTieir; 
flattened  strand  Avire  ropt's  aro.>pe«-iaJly'  noteworth^c  bifvause  j(^ 
iM'iniT  free  froni  teudemlos  to  -spin  «■»»*  kink,  and  botause  of  theit 
lariro  woariutr  surfaces.  Th<»se  t«vi«urine  \\'tre  rope  and  fittings, 
blocks  and  a»?t?«^soTies  or  rope  traraway  ecji^ipiiient  wHI  find  all 
nocos,sary  iiifoniiation  in  thi<  <:!»ta!rtg«e..:jivhi<4t  Way  be;to4"uiK>fr; 
application  ai  ihei^ffi''*^  r>f  tbe  <''^'«i'an^';  i-:i\j--}    .  .^  ■  :  '>-.    .   .     -  W 

.\  list  of  users  of  the  I{oynoM!e-rv>Hiss  (-niiinos  has  boon  i^jnttod 
bv  the  Allis-Chahnors  Company,  containing  a  partial  statement  of 
(he  Wations  of  engines  of  thi"!  typp^lMillt  .by  that  roinpany^at  theH" 
Milwaukee  works,  Tichtippn  payos  aVo  oiprupiod  hy  the  index  of 
St.itos  and  citios  in  which  the  engines  are  located.  Vne  list  covers 
r.Mi  pages  and  gives  tho  si^e  of  ea<?h  erigibe.  It  is  a  magnificent 
riM'ord  and  exhildt  of  the  esteeiai  in  tyhivh  tRe  pri?4uct  of  th 
•.works  is  held.  ..  ;  \  v; -•;■"'•:•:    ;■-•  ■.'■,'\/:'- 
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Sakaarlptlon.— fS.OO  a  year  for  the  United  States  ana  Canada;   93.90  a  year  to 

Fbretffn  CovntrUts  embraced  in  the  Untrersal  Pontal  Ciiion. 
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EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


XA^r^rt\m«ntentu.-  Nothiny  uiR  be  itiaeried  in  tftis  journal  for  pay,  kxcbpt 
IK  THJI  ADVIKTISINO  PAGES.  The  reading  paaes  vill  cvtitain  wily  ntch 
matUr  at  we  consider  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

ContrihuHonm.— Articles  relating  to  railway  rolling  stock  conttntction  and 
rnanausmtnt  and  kindred  topics,  by  those  who  are  practically  ua/uaifited 
with  thsse  subjects,  are  specially  desired.  Also  early  notices  of  official  chattges, 
atid  additions  of  new  equipment  for  the  road  or  the  shop,  by  purchase  or 
eotutrucHon. 


T»  Sabaciibeni.— 7Ac  Amkkican  E:noinbsr  amd  Railroad  Jottbital 
is  maiM  regularly  to  every  subscriber  each  motilfi.  Any  subscriber  who  fails 
to  receive  his  pijjer  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  jxtstmnskr  at  the  office  of 
d^Uivery,  and  iri  vase  the  pajjer  is  not  then  ottnineil  this  office  should  be 
n(4{/Uu,  so  that  the  missing  pijter  nuiy  be  supplied.  Wheu  m  Hub- 
««rlber  ehaiixe*  liiat  addre«ii  he  ought  to  notify  this  office  at  once,  so 
that  the  paper  mug  be  sent  to  the  proper  destitiatiun. 


THE  CONVENTIONS. 


It  will  be  necessary  to  reserve  our  comments  upon  the  three 
important  conventions  which  have  just  closed  at  Saratoga  until 
next  month  on  account  of  the  unusually  late  date  at  which 
they  were  held  this  year.  We  have,  however,  been  enabled  to 
present  abstracts  of  several  of  the  papers  and  also  the  discus- 
sions at  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders' 
conventions. 


LOCOMOTIVE    TESTING   PLANT    AT   THE   ST.  LOUIS 

EXPOSITION. 


A  locomotive  testing  laboratory  is  to  be  operated  in  the 
transportation  department  of  the  approaching  exposition  at 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Willard  A.  Smith,  chief  of  that  department, 
announces  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  construct  a 
plant  for  permanent  installation  at  Altoona,  and  that  this  will 
be  temporarily  erected  at  the  exposition  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit of  that  road.  The  entire  exhibit  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave,  formerly  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  that  road.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
has  ever  been  attempted  in  connection  with  an  exposi- 
tion, and  the  valuable  results  already  obtained  upon  loco- 
motive testing  plants  in  this  country  may  be  considered  a 
promise  of  most  important  accomplishments  at  St.  Louis.  If 
a  completely  equipped  testing  plant  is  kept  busy  for  seven 
months  at  the  exposition  and  the  work  is  carefully  planned 
and  executed,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  the  undertaking  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  step  toward  a  thorough  scientific  study  of  the  modern 
locomotive,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more  fruitful  Investi- 
gation in  connection  with  the  subject  of  transportation. 


If  a  locomotive  could  be  always  counted  upon  to  go  out  upon 
its  run,  and  after  a  run  be  ready  to  turn  about  immediately 
for  the  next  one,  it  would  be  worth  2,  or  perhaps  4,  or  even 
10  cents  per  mile  more  than  one  which  will  not  do  this.  The 
electric  locomotive  has  in  this  respect  a  stronger  claim  to-day 
for  the  attention  of  railroad  men  than  those  of  economy  or 
efficiency.  The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  the  units 
of  power  will  become  so  large  that  they  must  be  concentrated 
into  stationary  p>ower  stations.  In  a  transcontinental  trip 
one  now  finds  several  opportunities  for  electric  helper  service 
which  would  now  be  profitable  and  will  soon  be  necessary. 


PILES    OF    WORK. 


"Pile  work  up  in  front  of  a  man  and  move  the  finished 
pieces  promptly  on  to  the  next  one  when  finished.  Show  men 
that  the  work  is  wanted.  Get  the  material  moving,  and  soon 
the  whole  shop  will  take  a  lively  gait,"  says  the  progressive 
superintendent  of  a  big  railroad  shop.  What  inducement  does 
a  lathe  hand  have  for  pushing  his  machine  if  the  fioor  behind 
him  is  littered  with  the  finished  work  of  two  or  three  days? 
Keep  the  floor  clean  of  finished  work,  and  pile  up  the  raw 
material.  This  means  a  clean  shop,  and  a  clean  shop  means 
an  effective  and  economical  one.  It  means  that  the  foreman 
will  soon  be  wanted  for  larger  shops,  or  at  least  for  larger 
positions.  Many  shops  which  are  now  too  small  would  be 
very  much  larger  if  this  simple  plan  is  carried  out.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  newspaper  man  always  finds  more  to  write  about 
in  a  tidy  shop  than  in  a  dirty,  cluttered  one,  and  it  is  easy  to 
discover  foremen  who  are  fit  to  be  master  mechanicsr  and  shop 
men  who  are  capable  of  becoming  foremen. 


IMPROVED    TOOLS    REQUIRE    IMPROVED  WORKMEN. 


In  facing  driving  boxes  on  the  Newton  horizontal  milling 
machine  at  the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  is  an  in- 
teresting example  illustrating  the  need  for  superior  workmen 
to  handle  modern  machine  tools.  This  machine  takes  12 
driving  boxes  on  its  bed,  the  castings  being  hooked  together, 
making  a  horizontal  cut  of  about  24  ins.  in  width.  With  a 
3-16-in.  cut  and  ordinary  tool-steel  cutters  the  table  speed  is 
7  ins.  per  minute  on  cast-iron  boxes.  This  requires  about  3 
minutes  per  box,  or,  as  they  are  arranged  on  the  table,  20 
minutes  for  the  lot.  It  then  requires  an  hour  for  a  good  man 
to  set  up  the  machine  for  another  lot.  If  done  on  a  planer, 
the  job  would  require  about  four  hours.  This  machine  now 
has  a  15-h.p.  motor,  and  the  circuit-breaker  is  "knocked  out" 
under  this  work.  A  20-h.p.  motor  will  be  applied.  The  motor, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  large  proportion  of  time 
required  to  set  the  work  in  the  machine.  This  operation  is 
now  a  question  of  the  machine  being  ahead  of  the  man. 


The  omission  of  pits  in  locomotive  erecting  shops  is  now 
seriously  considered  in  several  new  shop  plans  involving  the 
longitudinal  arrangement  of  tracks.  This  is  due  to  a  desire 
to  avoid  cutting  up  the  floor  with  deep  pits  running  the  full 
length  of  tne  shop.  With  one  long  pit  the  full  length  of  the 
shop  in  the  center,  the  outer  pits  may  be  shortened  to  a 
short  distance  from  one  end,  but  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  attempt  to  do  without  pits  altogether.  Deep  pits  are  not 
necessary.  Probably  18  or  24  ins.  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  the 
engines  are  placed  on  the  floor  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
them  on  blocking  for  the  men  to  work  under  them.  This 
Involves  raising  the  men  also  on  staging  or  blocking  for  a 
large  amount  of  their  work.  The  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  this  will  be  at  once  apparent. 


Considering  the  fact  that  the  probable  life  of  a  locomotive 
is  about  twenty  years,  it  is  most  important  that  the  policy 
of  the  designer  should  be  a  far-sighted  one.  Many  roads  find 
it  a  serious  handicap  to  operate  light,  inadequate  locomo- 
tives built,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  mixed  up  with 
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heavier  types  of  more  recent  date.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
give  the  weak  engines  more  work  than  they  can  properly  do. 
The  mechanical  engineer  of  a  Western  road  comments  upon 
this  in  connection  with  tonnage  rating  tests  upon  which  he 
has  recently  been  engaged  and  says:  "We  find  that  our 
19'!x24-in.  10-wheel  engines  with  1,700  sq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
face and  30  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area  are  very  limited  in  their 
capacity  to  get  freight  up  a  long,  heavy  grade.  They  are  not 
lacking  in  cylinder  power,  but  in  the  ability  to  make  steam. 
The  incapacity  of  the  boiler  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  gases  escape  from  the  smokebox  at  a  temperature 
of  1,200  deg.  F.  and  over,  while  our  recent  heavy  engines  dis- 
charge their  smokebox  gases  at  only  about  600  deg."  This 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  importance  of  present  tendencies 
toward  most  careiul  study  of  boiler  capacity  in  deciding  upon 
new  designs.  This  correspondent  speaks  of  conditions  which 
are  found  on  every  railroad. 


One  of  the  large  life  insurance  companies  of  New  York  re- 
cently inaugurated  a  school  of  insurance,  to  aid  in  recruiting 
the  staff  of  subordinate  oflBcers  and  agents.  One  requirement 
of  applicants  was  that  that  they  should  be  young  men  who  had 
worked  their  way  through  college.  Whatever  the  object  of  this, 
the  result  would  naturally  be  to  secure  applicants  who,  from 
experience,  knew  and  understood  the  meaning  of  diflScultles, 
Most  college  men  have  an  easy  time.  Those  who  work  their 
way  certainly  do  not,  and  they  generally  succeed  afterward. 
The  reason  why  they  succeed  is  perfectly  plain.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  personal  responsibility  which  such  a  course 
brings  to  them  and  they  get  it  early  in  life. 

A  technical  school  graduate  is  usually  past  the  age  of  24 
years  when  he  begins  his  actual  work.  If  he  then  serves  three 
years  as  an  apprentice  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  his 
age.  The  age  of  27  is  rather  late  to  begin.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  all  technical  men  to  begin  in  the  shop  in  such  a  way 
as  to  throw  responsibility  upon  them  at  the  very  start  instead 
of  giving  them  the  apprenticeship?  Granting  that  an  appren- 
tice course  would  give  a  better  general  idea  of  the  department 
as  a  whole  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  same  length  of  time 
in  the  shop  as  an  independent  workman,  yet  there  is  something 
in  the  experience  of  the  workman  in  the  form  of  responsibility 
that  the  special  apprentice  does  not  usually  acquire  and  can- 
not easily  obtain  at  the  age  of  27  years.  As  a  general  principle 
would  it  not  be  better  for  all  concerned,  and  particularly  for 
the  young  graduate,  to  turn  him  loose  in  the  shop  to  make  his 
own  way?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  three  or  four  years  of 
special  apprenticeship  a  handicap? 


WHAT    MOTIVE    POVER    OFFICERS    ARE    THINKING 

ABOUT. 


Editorial  Cobbespondence. 


Machine-tool  builders,  of  course,  always  make  their  machines 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  heaviest  possible  cuts  without  any 
breakage  or  chattering;  but  a  96-in.  boring  mill  of  a  familiar 
make  did  break  down  a  few  days  before  the  visit  of  our  repre- 
sentative to  a  certain  large  new  shop.  A  10-h.p.  motor 
drove  it,  and  with  a  3-16-in.  cut  and  %-in.  feed,  boring  a  La- 
trobe  tire,  six  teeth  were  broken  out  of  the  gears.  The  cutting 
speed  was  28  ft.  per  minute.  This  cut  was  being  made  with  a 
tool  which  had  previously  bored  through  five  56-in.  tires  at 
28  ft.  per  minute,  without  being  sharpened.  That  is  pretty 
good  tool  steel. 

This  machine  is,  by  the  way,  a  good  subject  for  a  three-page 
editorial.  Its  motor  control  gives  six  motor  speeds,  and  being 
an  up-to-date  machine,  the  gears  and  back  gears  give  eight 
more  changes,  or  48  speeds  in  all.  This  is  commendable,  if 
the  machine  needs  them,  but  here  is  something  bordering  on 
the  absurd.  By  using  a  "feet  per  minute"  indicator  it  was 
discovered  that  the  total  range  of  speed  of  the  edge  of  that 
96-in.  table  was  from  16  to  975  ft.  per  minute.  At  the  highest 
of  these  speeds  chips  which  had  dropped  into  the  slots  were 
thrown  25  ft.  from  the  machine.  It  is  unsafe  to  run  these 
machines  at  such  speeds.  No  work  could  ever  require  them, 
and  the  builders  and  those  who  work  up  motor  drives  should 


look  into  these  things,  and  not  allow  inquisitive  newspaper 
men  to  discover  them.  We  shall  probably  receive  a  few  dozen 
letters  because  of  this  paragraph,  but  let  the  reader  decide 
whether  10  miles  an  hour  is  not  pretty  fast  for  a  boring-mill 
table  to  travel.  This  machine  is  fast  enough  for  one  intended 
to  pull  heavy  cuts,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough.  It  is  "up  to" 
the  builders.         ■-:  :   \,  ■:,■."■■  ^-.. 

This  interesting  machine  Is  In  tiie  hands  of  an  intelligent 
man  who  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  "sets"  a  54-in.  tire, 
bores  it,  and  gets  it  out  of  the  machine  in  31  minutes.  With 
Latrobe  tires  he  takes  a  cut  of  %  in.  and  V4-in.  feed  at  31  ft. 
per  minute,  but  finds  only  one  brand  of  tool  steel  which  will 
do  this  work- 


On  some  of  the  Western  roads  where  travel  is  heavy  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  equip  passenger  cars  with  tandem 
draft  gear  because  of  the  excessive  opening  of  the  gear  by 
the  heavy  pulls  required  in  starting.  In  the  case  of  a  16-car 
train  the  ordinary  single  gear  is  not  suflBcient  to  provide  for 
the  draw-bar  stresses. 

This  suggests  again  the  advisability  of  lightening  passen- 
ger equipment.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  with  an  aver- 
age the  year  around  of  10  passengers  per  sleeper,  or  less,  a 
weight  of  125,000  or  130,000  lbs.  in  the  cars  should  not  lead 
to  a  protest  from  operating  officials  because  of  the  expense 
which  these  heavy  cars  entail.  At  present  it  seems  almost 
hopeless  to  suggest  steel  frames  and  lighter  construction  and 
steel  trucks  for  passenger  equipment,  but  the  present  ten- 
dency toward  greater  weights  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
It  is  believed  that  fame  and  fortune  await  the  man  who  can 
produce  satisfactory  and  smooth-riding  cars  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  weight  per  passenger.  These  remarks  are 
prompted  by  expressions  of  helplessness  from  several  motive 
power  officers  because  of  the  increase  of  "engine  failures"  and 
the  zest  with  which  the  locomotive  departments  are  pursued 
by  the  operating  men.  Locomotives,  of  course,  should  not 
fail;  but  a  little  study  of  the  increased  demands  on  passenger 
locomotives  during  the  past  five  years  will  show  that  they 
have  received  too  little  consideration  in  the  progress  toward 
the  complete  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. The  comfort  should  not  be  less,  but  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced officers  should  attack  the  problem  of  how  to  supply 
it  without  making  it  impossible  to  operate  train  service  regu- 
larly  and  satisfactorily. 


The  track  tank  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  conjiectlon 
with  passenger  locomotives.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated as  a  factor  in  freight  service.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  on  the  Michigan  Central  in  connection  with  fast 
freight  trains,  such  as  cattle,  aressed  meat  and  special  horse 
trains.  Time  freights  and  other  classes  of  freight  trains  run- 
ning among  passenger  trains  complicate  the  dispatching,  espe- 
cially if  frequent  stops  are  made.  By  utilizing  the  track 
tanks  the  fast  freights  on  tne  Michigan  Central  are  now  run 
without  a  stop  from  Niles  to  Jackson,  a  distance  of  103  miles, 
and  the  practice  has  been  found  very  satisfactory.  The  freight 
engines  on  this  section  are  two-cylinder  Schenectady  com- 
pounds, and  the  service  referred  to  has  been  operating 
smoothly  for  over  a  year.  The  speeds  are  remarkably  high 
for  freight  trains,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  trouble 
whatever  from  hot  boxes.  The  driving  and  truck  boxes  are 
given  special  attention  at  the  roundhouses.  They  are  very 
carefully  watched  and  frequently  replenished  with  oil.  The 
enginemen  co-operate  with  the  roundhouse  force  in  reporting 
the  necessity  for  attention.  The  special  horse  trains  usually 
weigh  about  700  to  750  tons,  and  they  cover  the  103  miles  in 
about  three  hours.  The  other  fast  freights  weigh  from  1,000 
to  1,500  tons,  and  make  the  run  in  four  to  five  hours.  Such 
runs  cannot  always  be  made  without  stopping,  but  whenever 
an  intermediate  stop  is  necessary,  the  engine  and  train  crews 
are  required  to  explain  it,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  an  explanation.  This  method  greatly  facili- 
tates business,  and  it  draws  attention  to  the  track  tank  as 
an  important  element  in  successful  operation.  These  are 
days  when  every  possible  rjntribution  to  the  acceleration  ot 
traffic  movement  is  eagerly  sought. 
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The  time  of  holding  the  semi-annual  meeting  this  year  pre- 
cludes the  presentation  of  an  account  of  the  discussions  in  this 
issue.  They  will  be  referred  to  next  month.  Brief  statements 
concerning  those  of  the  papers  most  likely  to  interest  our 
readers  are  presented  below: 

"The  Steam  Turbine'  from  an  Operating  Standpoint."  By 
F.  A.  Waldron. — This  paper  contains  a  description  and  record 
of  tests  of  the  first  Westinghouse-Parsons  turbine  to  be  put 
into  practical  operation  outside  of  the  works  of  the  builders. 
It  is  a  most  gratifying  record  of  satisfactory  experience.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  important  paper  of  the  meeting  be- 
cause of  the  prominent  place  now  taken  by  the  steam  turbine 
and  the  value  of  the  opinions  expressed.  Extracts  from  the 
paper  will  appear  in  these  columns.  The  author  brought  out 
the  noteworthy  fact  that  with  an  evaporation  of  8.7  lbs.  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal  a  brake  horse-power  can  be  delivered  to  the 
pulley  of  a  motor  for  the  consumption  of  2.5  lbs.  of  coal.  This 
allows  5  per  cent,  for  banking.  With  average  non-condensing 
engines  three  times  this  amount  of  coal  would  be  necessary  if 
the  engines  were  distributed  about  the  plant.  Special  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  interesting  table  of  motor  tests  accom- 
panying this  paper. 

"Alternating  Current  Motors  for  Variable  Speed."  By  W.  I. 
Slichter. — Variable  speeds  may  be  obtained  with  alternating 
current  motors.  The  author  reviews  the  existing  information 
on  thfs  subject  and  discusses  the  various  methods  of  obtaining 
speed  control.  This  paper  ought  to  lead  those  having  alter- 
nating current  installations  to  consider  the  advisability  of  se- 
curing variable  speeds  for  machinery  which  requires  it,  and 
its  effect  is  to  add  an  argument  in  favor  of  alternating  installa- 
tions, or,  to  express  it  in  another  way.  this  discussion  shows 
that  the  lines  between  alternating  and  direct  current  proposi- 
tions cannot  be  as  sharply  drawn  as  heretofore.  This  paper 
will  be  presented  in  our  columns, 

"Train  Resistance,  a  Rational  Formula."  By  J.  B.  Blood. — 
The  author  expresses  the  need  of  a  formula  which  will  permit 
of  fitting  motive  power  to  its  work  "with  a  niiety."  He  recom- 
mends the  following  formula: 

R  =  A  +  BM  X   (C-H |3/" 

Where  R  =  resistance  in  lbs.  per  ton,  M  =  speed  in  miles  per 
hour,  T  =  weight  of  train  in  tons,  n  =  exponent  =  1.8,  A  = 
coefficient  of  sliding  friction,  B  =  coefficient  of  rolling  friction, 
C  =  coefficient  of  side  resistance,  D  :=  coefficient  of  head  and 
stern  resistances. 

The  values  of  these  coefficients  are  given  in  the  paper  as  fol- 
lows: A  =r  3  for  heavy  freight  trains,  4  for  average  passenger 
trains,  5  for  heavy  large  electric  cars,  6  for  medium  electric 
cars,  7  for  light  electric  cars;  B  =  0.15  for  light  track  con- 
struction, 0.12  for  heavy  track  construction;  C  =  0.0016  for 
ordinarily  constructed  cars,  and  0.0014  for  cars  with  vestibules; 
D  =  0.25  for  cars  with  small  cross  section,  0.30  for  electric 
cars  with  medium  cross  section,  0.35  for  large  suburban  cars, 
and  0.40  for  largest  express  trains.  The  author  does  not  define 
the  adjectives  used  in  connection  with  these  coefficients.  [The 
real  difficulty  in  devising  satisfactory  train  resistance  formula 
is  that  it  must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  provide  for  a  vast 
number  of  entirely  unknown  conditions. — Editor.] 

"Some  Data  on  Hoisting  Hooks."  By  J.  L.  Bacon. — Hooks 
bent  from  round  stock  were  compared,  by  the  author,  with 
others  made  in  accordance  with  Townes'  formula.  The  paper 
records  the  results  and  also  shows  the  effect  of  case  hardening 
or  carbonizing  upon  the  strength  of  the  hooks.  The  author 
concludes  that  hooks  made  of  round  iron  and  carbonized  are 
about  as  strong  as  the  hooks  of  the  same  shape  flattened  ac- 
cording to  Townes'  formula,  while  a  plain  hook  carbonized 
and  hardened  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  either. 

"The  Bursting  of  Emery  Wheels."  By  C.  H.  Benjamin.— 
Several  years  ago  the  author  was  consulted  in  litigation  occa- 


sioned by  the  bursting  of  an  emery  wheel  and  determined  to 
extend  his  experimental  study  of  the  bursting  of  fly  wheels  to 
cover  emery  wheels  also,  using  apparatus  which  is  already  on 
record  before  the  society.  Fifteen  commercial  emery  wheels 
of  various  makes  were  tested  to  destruction.  They  were  se- 
lected from  stock  without  the  knowledge  of  the  manufacturers 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  required.  Six  different 
makes  were  obtained,  the  working  speeds  varying  from  1.150 
to  1,400  revolutions.  For  a  diameter  of  16  ins.,  this  gives  a 
peripheral  velocity  of  about  5,000  ft.  per  minute.  The  fineness 
of  emery,  the  working  speeds,  bursting  speeds  and  factors  of 
safety  are  stated  in  tabular  form.  The  lowest  factor  of  safety 
was  5.71  and  the  highest  13.10,  the  conclusion  being  that  as 
the  bursting  speeds  varied  from  2^4  to  3'/-;  times  the  working 
speeds,  the  wheels  were  all  safe  at  the  speeds  recommended 
and  would  not  have  burst  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
author,  however,  recommended  a  factor  of  safety  not  less 
than  10. 

"Fits  and  Fitting."  By  S.  H.  Moore. — This  is  an  investiga- 
tion of  recent  practice  in  forcing,  shrinking,  driving  and  run- 
ning fits  and  limits  for  limit  gauges.  It  is  a  study  of  previously 
existing  information  reduced  to  usable  form.  The  available 
matter  in  the  form  of  scientific  investigation  and  records  of 
successful  practice  was  the  basis  of  the  paper.  The  data  were 
transferred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates  and  put  into  the  shape 
of  curves.  Representative  curves  indicating  good  practice 
were  then  constructed  and  these  are  given  in  the  paper  in  con- 
nection with  formulae.     We  shall  refer  to  this  paper  again. 

"Drawing  Office  Equipment."  By  J.  McGeorge. — While  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  a  large  drawing  office,  such  as  that  of  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  of  Cleveland,  with  which 
the  author  is  connected,  this  paper  presents  a  high  ideal  of 
drawing  office  equipment,  which  is  equally  important  in  smaller 
establishments.  The  paper  boils  down  the  generalities  and 
brings  out  particularly  "the  necessity  of  saving  the  manual 
and  mental  drudgery  of  the  draughtsman  and  thereby  getting 
the  highest  possible  efficiency."  The  author  reflects  severely 
upon  the  policy  of  using  poor  equipment  in  drawing  offices 
where  such  important  and  expensive  work  is  done.  A  case 
is  cited  where  a  saving  of  $360  per  year  is  made  by  use  of  the 
cheapest  material.  The  salary  account  of  that  office  was  $100.- 
000  per  year,  and  probably  $10,000  to  $15,000  was  lost  through 
the  saving  of  the  small  amount  mentioned.  The  first  point  for 
consideration  was  light.  Good  daylight  was  essential,  and  for 
artificial  lighting  the  Nernst  lamp  was  strongly  recommended. 
The  light  should  be  thrown  to  the  ceiling  and  diffused  from 
white  walls  and  ceilings.  Next  came  ventilation,  a  matter 
which  was  becoming  more  generally  appreciated.  An  exhaust 
fan  system  was  recommended.  Good  tables  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  author's  company  were  about  to  use  a  new 
and  excellent  table  shown  by  means  of  an  engraving.  Good 
business  policy  required  100  sq.  ft.  per  man  for  floor  space. 
The  paper  concluded  with  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  the  Universal  Drafting  Machine.  (See  American 
E.xciNEER,  December,  1902,  page  389.)  The  paper*  includes 
plans  of  several  large  and  well  appointed  drawing  rooms. 

"A  Graphical  Daily  Balance  in  Manufacture."  By  H.  L. 
Gantt. — This  paper  shows  the  entire  feasibility  of  knowing 
exactly  all  the  work  that  6as  been  done  in  a  large  plant  one 
day,  before  noon  of  the  next  day,  and  of  securing  a  perfect 
balance  of  work  in  order  to  lay  out  that  afternoon  in  a  logical 
manner  the  work  for  the  next  day.  Such  information  is  stated 
to  be  "far  more  important  than  an  improved  tool  steel  or  a 
new  set  of  piece-work  prices.  It  should  be  established  before 
the  introduction  of  either  of  these  in  order  that  we  may  have 
some  means  of  measuring  the  gain  made  by  their  introduction, 
and  it  should  remain  after  they  are  introduced,  to  show  that 
a  forward  step  once  taken  is  never  retraced.  The  author 
stands  for  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  as  the  basis 
for  improvement,  and  the  paper  indicates  the  simple  details 
of  a  comprehensive  and  inexpensive  method  of  securing  this 
information  as  employed  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  He  would  make  the  account- 
ing system  a  potent  factor  in  helping  production  instead  of 
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iiig  critical  only.  This  is  au  important  paper,  and  every 
op  officer  and  manager  or  superintendent  should  embody 
mething  of  the  sort  in  his  practice. 

Mechanics  of  Air  Brake  Systems."     By  H.  G.  Manning. — 

•edit  for  originating  and  bringing  up  to   its   present  high 

tuiency  the  present  day   compressed  air-brake  systems   all 

or  the  world  is  given  by  the  author  to  George  Westinghouse, 

ad  to  him  alone.     The  paper  presents  some  of  the  principal 

•arts  of  the  Westinghouse,  the  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania 

.jr-brake  systems.      It  will  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 

orae  of  the  differences  in  engineer's  valves,  pumps  and  triple 

,  alves  made  by  these  manufacturers. 


"Tost  of  an  Hydraulic  Elevator  System."  By  R.  P.  Bolton.— 
This  paper  describes  tests  made  on  a  passenger  elevator  in  a 
department  store  in  New  York,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  contractor's  guarantee  was  met.  The  elevators  had  a  car- 
rying capacity  of  3,000  lbs.  and  a  speed  of  300  ft.  per  minute 
at  that  load.  Each  car  was  given  a  load  of  1,000  lbs.  From 
the  results  the  following  figures  are  taken: 


•  -•-•  •.Zv.X* -]•■•.•  A-^  ' 


For  car  mile,   fuel.  .>..'.;./.;..... , 

Per  car  milo,  steam 

Per  car  mile,  water  pumpe<l. 
Live  load  actually  lifted,  per  car  inilo.  .. 
Live  load  actually  travoUnl,  per  car  i^le. 
Live  load  lifted  per  pound  of  fuel. .,.»:..' 


32.32      ItK. 
281.5 
t;.02.">         gals. 
2.a4<J,(MK)  foot-lbs. 

813,700 


MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


TuE    Latest    Practice    in    Ai'plyino 

Shapeks. 


Individual    Dkives    to 


No  greater  influence  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
ilevelopment  of  shapers  than  that  resulting  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  "high  duty"  steels  for  cutting  tools,  together 
with  the  modern  variable-speed  systems  of  driving  wherel)y 
the  operators  are  enabled  to  very  quickly  change  cutting 
•■speeds  and  so  secure  the  fullest  possibilities  from  the  great 


by  starting  boxes  conveniently  locat^  on  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine frames.  It  is  usually  feared.  In  drives  of  this  type,  that 
trouble  might  be  given  by  the  short  belts  occasioned  by  the 
closeness  of  the  pulley  centers,  but  the  experience  of  the  Pot- 
ter &  Johnston  Company  has  proven  this  to  be  not  so.  The 
belts  are  run  fairly  tight  and  give  no  trouble. 

The  up})er  engraving  on  page  270  illustrates  an  application  of 
motor  driving  to  the  21-in.  back-geared  shaper  built  by  the 
American  Tool  Works  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  motor 
is  mounted  on  a  substantial  base  directly  back  of  the  column 
to  which  it  is  bolted.    The  bolt  holes  in  the  base  are  prolonged 
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endurance  of  the  tool  steels.  The  importance  of  motor  driving 
in  this  connection  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  with  users  of 
machine  tools,  and  in  many  establishments  important  reduc- 
tions In  the  per-pound  labor  costs  have  been  made.  Several 
instances  of  such  motor-drive  applications  to  shapers  by  the 
more  progressive  tool  builders  are  presented  below. 

Notable  among  recent  applications  of  motor  driving  to 
shapers  are  the  two  machines  illustrated  in  the  engraving  pre- 
sented above,  which  illustrate  two  universal  shapers,  built  by 
the  Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
thus  equipped.  The  methods  of  mounting  the  motors  in  these 
instances  are  ideally  simpl*>,  the  motors  being  carried  by  mere 
extensions  of  the  shapers'  bases,  to  which  they  are  rigidly 
bolted.  The  drive  is  by  belt  and  cone  pulleys,  having  three 
steps  in  each  case  for  limited  variations  of  speed. 

The  motors  are  (General  Electric  Company  constant-speed 
direct-current  motors  on  both  machines.    They  are  controlled 


into  slots  to  permit  of  adjustment  of  the  motor  for  tightening 
the  belt  for  the  drive. ;: -r..  ,  ;  L. 

The  motor  is  of  the  constant-speed  type,  running  at  a  high 
speed,  the  variation  in  cutting  speed  of  the  ram  being  obtained 
through  a  pair  of  properly  proportioned  cone  pulleys,  one  of 
which  is  mounted  directly  on  the  motor  shaft  and  the  other  on 
a  stud  on  the  column.  The  cone  on  the  stud  carries  a  pinion 
which  meshes  into  a  large  gear  on  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft. 
This  arrangement  is  advantageous  for  belt  driving,  as  it  neces- 
sarily gives  the  belt  a  high  velocity. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  drive  are  obvious.  The 
constant-speed  motor  gives  maximum  efficiency  at  minimum 
cost,  speed  changes  being  obtained  mechanically;  no  power 
is  dissipated  through  resistances,  nor  is  a  motor  of  extra  size 
required,  as  would  be  the  case  where  a  variable-speed  motor 
is  installed.  The  belt  runs  at  the  highest  permissible  velocity, 
which  permits  of  reduction  in  size  of  all  parts  connected  with 
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;  ;'ni«'  UHi«voT  lu>M.iaK  •^»«v>>Vnii  aniiiiiil   mciiiiiu  iliis  yiar  pi*- 

;»MnK*  Uu-  t>f»'s«'niaTioii  «il'  an  iirrouiil  ui  ilu  .listussi»m.s  in  this 
issiii'.  M*luy  will  Ih'  ivIVtit*!  lo  in-M  iimiiiii.  Uiit-r  slMliiiionls 
i'lHin-rniuii   tlitr^v   «*'    ••'«'   )t;iprt;srinis|    ltk«'ly    lo,   iiilt'ivsl    our 

.  ivjttl»'i-s  aro  =j»n"«t'iH<M.I'vi>vlow^:;-\^-?;'V^     .[''■'■::'- \i'':~^ ..:  .;■•.■•■;•'%■  •'■■{•.•■;•    :'' 

0:  "ThiV  i?lf>alii;  Titriflhr  f^^^  SUimlpoiul.'     Hy 

K.  A.  WaMroii-  'Hiis  itaiitf  .  Hiitaiiis  a' tl<'s«i'ipi  ion  aiiil  ifroril 
ul    t«»^l}^  of   tlir   Ih'^t  AV'^l  i"?ilioiisf  I'aisDiis.  iuil>iin'   lo   !»»■    pivt 

; iiwo  pra«-.t.i<"al  c»tMMj|Ji«)«  oiiisi(i«v  tif  iUv  woiKs  of  iht-  builders. 

■  liris^-ft  IMA's^tKhiMfyiPH  i-*\<ur«i .oi'  ^\aiisirii«Moiy  i^xprririu-i'.  This 
U  hiMfWvtMJ  to  Ik'  llii-  rM»>si  iniiuMtViiii  iiaini-  oldie  nuM-iiiiti  Im>- 
«aiis4'  oi  Ilu-  rM'ouiiiuiii  plan-  now  lalirn  liy  llo-  sloani  tmltino 
aurJ   ilii-  \alin>  of  tlu-  v>)Mnitiii!s  «;xi>iv><st'il,     Kxira«trt   from   (In- 

•^ IwtlM'  will  artxNti'  in-  lH«'H<Vt'"T'»hiu?'.     Tjro  :iut lior  ltroiit;lii  out 

'  iIh*  ui"u«'>^?oriiiy.  (arr^^  \\iih  ati  «,naiu»raljoit  of  s  7  IIih.  of  waicr 

fior  pouiid  of  ( oal'Ti  lu'alit''  hoTM' pinvi-r  <aii'  bf  dflivtiril  to  tlu' 
puilry  of  a  iHoiiir  ftn;  )Ih-  ViMJsuiupnoU  of  LV.'i  Uks.  nf  roal  Tliis 
alb»ws  T»  |M'i  ^wmV^^^^  IwiuKinK.    Wifli  av<'ra.i;o  iioii  fo.itlrUsiuK 

;  vtiJiint'h  rfirtv  fimoN  ;Utis  aiu«Hili(  of  t-oal  woiiM  he  ncrrssary  if 
IJMA  iw.u;ii*»'s  wtrrt'  »lisiril)ul«'il  aboul    ilir  plant.     Spt(:ial  uth-n   , 
Ji«'ui  is  tUiTrit'tl  111  file  iiUi'risi inn  tubjc  of  uioior  u-stt^  aveouiv. 

,j»anyitis  .•.bi>^'|»a:f«*}v!':"  r';,'  .•>"•-•''.,•,■','  >'.-.;''^''.  '^'■r'  ''.%'■' ,..'^^'^ -'-■%,.'  \,. 

:^    rAlieriiaHifftX*urr»'iii  Jilofi^  VarialvVo  Sponl."    Hy  W^  I,  , 

SluirrVr.  .Variabli-  sinM'ds  may  ,be  obiainotl  with  nlfirnalint: 
.urn-m  inol«MS.  Tiitv  aiitlior  reviews  tlu-  I'xisiiu^  informal  i<»ii 
ou  tins  siilO('r('aii4  <nrj«ussvj*.rU«v  various  fut'tiiiiils  of  oliiainiiij^ 
siK'oti  «ont n»l.  Tkiji  iKlper  otiJilit .  fo  leail  fbos.-  bavins  aU,«'r- 
natiiii;  tiirronf,  iitslail.atiulis  h»:Oou?'blvr  ibo  a«lvisal>ility  of  so- 
t  ujin-s;  variabb'  spfrtis  for  rnat'bini-ry  wliit-ii  rcquin-s  it.  and 
its  i>llri-<  iis  lo  jHlil  an  aruMiiifiif  in  favtu"  of  aftrruai  int;  in^talla- 

: tlons.  «»r.;UV ^^i|)ri^'*.«'^^iV^i^^^^  amt<h«M'  Aviiy.  fliis  <iiscuftsi»»ii  sliows 
thai   llie  Ihres: W'lWHi'n  rtitV'vnai ini;  anil  ilirt'ft   rurr<ni    pro|u»si 
lioiis  iannot   be  as  sliariiiy   drawn   ;.ts  lu'rcloforr.     'liiis   pajH'r 
win  b»'  prtsenlrd  in  our  rolumns. 

:    "•'TVuiftUf^^^^^  iMirmula."      iSy  .1    1!    IUo«mI.— . 

MMiiv  rtutiun-  oxpi-*''**'*"!^'^*'  »V»'od  ut;^^  wliii  b   will  p.rmit 

«>f  itiiini;  mofivf  power  lo  its  work  "\yil bit  ubefv.''     lli-  reipiu-. 
uu'udji  ll>o  i'*)nowJuj;.fu^'uiu4a;        .■..'■;•,,..  :*       . 


.    XVlivre  tl.  -  ■  nsistarb     in  lbs   pi-r  foi»,  ^I v=r  «.jH>od  in  nMb'.^  ijf'r 

iionr.  T:-    Nveifilu  of  Uaiii  in  ton^!,  n  t^  i'xpon<;ni     -    l.^^.  A  — 

vJvelllt.b'Hl  <H'  sfidiuj;  fibiion.  U  =;:roHUf'^»^nt  «>f  rofliiijr  fri.  i  ion. 

A'  H:  v«HMrtibnU.  t>i'  -sbip  H.^isran('e. .  1>  ,ir  i;<M'jlivi»'nl  of  bt-ad  and 

;;;»l-«'rn,  resist  a  m--t^s,  .:_;,,■.-;..,;;  .^'  :.';■     v     ..^■■'>'-,-':  ■;  '  ,\   ._  :■' 

.Tb«.v.valuvv<  of  rb»'j*«'  :»'o»>nu'b'tifs  are  t;iVt'ii  III  tii«'  pa|H>r  as  fol- 
;  j«nvii«.:  ;.\  i::  ;l  Wi-  Kb'avy  firiiibt  irainsv  4  .f<»r  avoras;f  passi'u.ufr 
trains.  5  jfbr  heav?rlai:jy^VtfHarbr  <ars,  tf  for  jiio«liuni  <b*tri»' 
i*i|r»:  '*  for  USbtvoietfi-b"  tiifij^  l^^^^^  for  ii.i;bt   tia.k  con 

strurtbuK  b.rj  for  lj<s»yy  .tRuk  •••nnstnirtion:  ('  ~-  o.oolt".  for 
orditiarily  iHinstru.ivd  *ars,  and  b.ooM  for  cars  with  vi'slibulos; 
i);i=  Ovi)>  frtr  t-5IPa^^\^^^  .seefUm.  (^.30  for  (>b'tti*ic- 

rars  vvil b  nio«Hiint  crcfe<s  st'tittw.  0.35  for  large  stiburban  cars, 
avnij  It.  lo  for  larircst  express  irains,  Tbe  autbor  (b)es  not  d«'fiut! 
tbe  aiJji'(  tives  used  in  <»>nur'ci  it)n  witb  ibese  coi'lVnietits.  ITbo 
i«>al  difliculty  in.  di'Vis'in.s:  satisfactory  train  resistance  formula 
is  tbat  if  ttmst  Ih'  «'ompreheusiv,e-eiiou,i;h  i<>  provide  for  a  vast 
numfxr  of  entirely  tiuknowii conditions.— Kturou  | 

"Some  Hata  on  Hoist iuj^  Hooks."  Hy  J.  L.  Macon.-  Hooks 
bent  from  nnind  stock  wel-e  conti)ared,  by  the  antlior,  witli 
others  iiiach*  in.  a«reorJ«m'e  with  Tovvne-s*  fbrnuila  The  paper 
records  tlte  resulfs  and  also  shows  the  effect  of  cas«^  bardenintr 
or  earlioni/inc  lii)OH  the  strength  of  tlie  liooks.  The  autbor 
con«ludes  that  liooks  made  of  roun«l  iron  and  carlioiuzeii  are 
about  as  stl»onR  as  thfl  H",oH«!  oftte  Same  shape  flattened  ac- 
cordinjr  to  ToVvnes'  .formula,  while  a.  plain  hook  ( arbonized 
and  hardened  is  from  b'  to  r>0  per  eeht.  stronger  than  either. 

"Tbe  Ibirstinir  of  Kmery  Wheels."  My  ('.  11.  Mrnjamin. — 
Several  years  ago  tlie  author  was  consulted  in  litigation  occa- 


.sinned  liy  the  bursting  »>f  an  emery  win  el  and  determined  la 
wxlend  bis  experimental  study  td"  the  bursting  (»f  lly  wheels  lo 
tover  emery  wheels  also,  usiiij^  apparatus  which  is  already  »)n 
n-etu-d  before  the  yociety.  l-'iflitn  comineiiial  <iii<ry  \sbcels 
of  various  makes  were  tested  to  .lestruetion.  They  weicV  Se-/ 
le.ied  from  sttxk  without  the  Kiiowh'.lKc  of  Ilu  manufacturers 
as  to  fbe  purpose  for  whicli  they  were  required.  Six  diffircnl 
uiakeK  wfi-e  obtained,  the  working  speeds  varying  from  J.lT.o 
■ft)  I. too  revolutions.  I'or  a  diameter  of  If.  ins..  Ibis  giyes  a 
|ieiiph<  lal  veloeiiy  of  ahoiil  :.,'mio  n.  p.r  minute.  The  lineness 
of  t  iiieiy.  the  working  sp<'eds,  bursting  siteeds  and  factors  of 
safety  are  stafeil  in  tabular  form.  The  lowi'st  failm-  »d"  sali-ly 
was  r..7l  and  the  highest  l;;.|o,  tlu'  .on.  lusi.ui  being  that  as 
the  bursting  speeils  varied  frtuii  atj'to  :i!v  lll"*^^^  ll>»'  \\orking 
speeijs.  ih.-  wheels  were  ail  safe  al  the  sp«'eds .  recommende.l 
ami  would  not  have  burst  innler  orclinary  comlitions.  Tbe 
author.  b«»w»<v»-r.  reconunended  ;i  Jad^ir  «)f  safety  ntjf  les.s 
than    lit.;-;     ■;.;   ■''/':■■:  r\:'-y\  ';■■'■;'■""' ■    "'^V'^' •';"■'■;    ;  ':'     . -'- '  \''-''^'i  ■'^'. 

"VMs  and   I'iniiig,'*   ,.|jy>;.  II.   .Mnore.:— This  is  an   investiga- 
ibiit  of  re<enl   pra.tiee  in  for.  ing.  shrinking.  'Iriviiig  an.l   run 
ning  tils  and  limits  for  limit  gaug<s.  1i  is  a  study  o\'  pr.vionsly 
existing   inf.trmatioti    leduied    to   usable   form.     The   a\ailalil«> 
inatleT,  In  the   foiiii  of  scionlilic   invest igjitioii   an.l    re.-onls  of 
iiii«vessfiil  pratti..'  was  the  basis  of  the  paper.     The  data  were  . 
.  trabsferied  to  re.iangiilar  . n or.linates  ami  put   into  the  shape 
■  of    cur\es        Kepnsenlaliv.'    .urv.s    indi.aling    gotnl     pra.ii«e 
weif  ilien  constructed  and  ili.s.'  are  giv.n  in  ihe  paii.r  in  con.-.' 
II. .I  ion  with  formula-.     We  shall   ref.-r  lo  Miis  jKiper  again.  ■;•,; 
•iMawing  Olli.-.-   l-:quipment."      My  J.   .\b(;et)rge.     While  <dn     ■ 
cerned  .hietly  with  a  large  drawing  ollbe.  such  as  I  hat   of  the 
Wellman  Seav«-r. Morgan    Company,    of    Cleveland,    witb    whi.h 
Ilu-   author   is  e0nn.'.  till,   this   paper   presents  a   high    ideal   of 
.hawing  (dlice  t^tpiipnutit.  which  is  equally  important  in  smaller  ■_ 
establishments.      Tlu-    paper    boils    down    the    geiu-ralili.s    and 
bring.-^   out    particularly    "the    m-cessily   of   saving   the    manual    ; 
and   ni.nial  dnulgery  of  tlu-  draughtsman  aiul  th.-r.by  getting  . 
lb«'   highest    possible  .truieucy."     The  author   rclle.ts  severely   - 
Upon   the   iiidi.y    of   using   poor  tMpiiiun.-nt    iti    drawing   o(lici-s 
wln-re   su<  h    imporlani    and    expensive   w.irk    is   doiu-.      .\    ease: 
Ik  cited  where  a  saving  of  $:;i;ii  jur  year  is  mail.-  by  use  of  liu- 
cbeapesf  nijUerial.     The  salary  acctmiit  of  that  .dli..'  was  $l<tu,- 
-  uiMt  jier  year,  and  itrobably  Jloiiou  io  |l.-..ooii  was  lost   through   ' 
.  the  savinu  of  the  small  amount   menti(MU-d.     Tin-  first  point   f«u' 
.'consideration  was  li</ht.     tbio.l  .layli^hi   was  essential,  ami  for 
•  Jlrtificial  lighting  tlu-  Neinsi   lamp  was  strongly   re«ominended. 
The  light   shoulil   b.-  thrown  to  tlu-  ceilitig  and.  ililTuse.l   frcun 
white    walls   atui    ceilings.      Next    eanu-    vein ilat ion.    a    mailer 
which  was  b«^<iming  moii-  generally  appreciated.     .\n  exbaiisl 
fan   systeiu  was  teeotnniended.     Cood    tables    w.-r.-   absolul.-Iy 
ueie.ssaiv.     'Hic  author's  company   weri-  about    to  use  a  new 
aiur  excellent    fable  shown   by   im-ans  of  an  engravin.g.     Good 
business   policy    rcipiired    Itto  .sq.    ft.   per  man    for  tloor  space. 
The  pajK'r  oon«  liuled  with  a  ve«*y  sjtrons  argument  in  favor  of 
the   use  of  th«^   Universal    l>rafting   Machine.    (See   AMi.uifA.-y  .• 
K\i.l\r:i :».    l)(Menifier.    I'.toi".    page    '^>s'^.)      The    paper    imbub's 
plans  of  several  large  and  well  appointed  drawing  rooms. 

"A   ftiaphiral    Daily   Balance    in    Alanufa<  ture,"     Hy   H.   fc. 
(laillt.-  This    paiier    shows    the   entire   feasibility    of   knowing-, 
exactly  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  a  large  plant  one 
.lay.  bcfoic  notui  of  ftio  next   day.  and   of  securing  a  perfec* 
balance  of  work  in  order  to  lay  out  that  afternoon  iu  a  logical 
manner  the  work  for  tbe  next  day.    Snch  information  is  staled 
to  l>e  "far  more  important  than  an   improved  tool  steel  or  a 
new  set  of  piece-work   prices.     It  should   be  established  before 
the  introduction  of  either  of  these  in  order  that  we  may  hav(\ 
some  nunins  of  nu-asuring  the  gain  made  hy  their  introduction, 
aiul  it  should  remain  afti-r  they  are  introduced,  to  show  that 
a    forward    step    oiue   taken    is    lu'ver    retraced.      The   author 
St  anils  for  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  as  the  basis 
for  improvement,  and  the  paper   imlbates  the  simple  details ' 
of  a  loinprehensive  and  inexpensive  method  of  securing  this  . 
information    as    employed    at    the    Schenectady    works    of   the 
.American  Locomotive  Company.     He  would  make  the  account- 
ing system  a  potent  factor  in  helping  production  instead  of 
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MK  ••iili<al   only.  This   is  ;iii    iiii|MU-(aiit   paiM-r.  aint  ,rv•.•^■y- 
'.■u|>  blRtTr,  ami    inaiia^i'i-    or  >iM|i«Tiii<fir»l»'lil    should    <iiiltotl>- 
iiifthin^  of  tin'  soil   ill  his  prailiro.    /:  :    .-\^^    ■   -    v  ,.:    \     .^^^j 
MiThaiiirs  of   Air   IJrak.-  SysUins."     Tly'  fi;  !fi  MJiniiiiiB:.    - 
-.•dif    for   oriKJnaliii^    and    l»rin.!;iiij?   up    to    ifs    pn-sfjil    hii;h 
lii'ivih  >    (lie   prt'Si-nl,   d;iy   ••oiiipn'SSiMt   aJr-hraUi'   syslVints   all; 
,  r  tlh'  world  is  Kivcii  l»y  llic  aiiilior  lo  (ItHjr;;!'  \VV'H(liij;houM<V: 
■id   to  him  aloiK'.     Tin'   pa|M'i'   prcsi'iils  s(iiii«'  ol"  ih«-   priii«-i|»al  " 
litis  of  (he  Wcsliimhousf.  liir  N»\v  Vork  ami  thr  I'tiiiisylvaniu 
'  ii  liialvi'  systt'iMsi;  ■   It  AvHf  piysojit  jo,  lJuKW'"Vrpfc  tfic  iv^«U^^ 
,'niv  of  ill!'  dilTinini.s  in  «vii«iiu'rr's  vuh'vs/iM4»u>S  rtiwl  tri|»^^^^ 
ilvfs    iiiail«'   liy    (hrsi'    iiiaiiul!ai-tuivfs.:  ;■'",-;  v■,:V,;;>v.;'^^/■^^^ 


:     "T«'ia: «r  utii;  l ly  ttrari M.^   l-:h>ya(oV  System."  liy  U^  I*:  Boltoiir^   / 
'IMiis  pH]i«'|-  ih^ttttrilK'S  t^^^^  iiWnator   in  a    - : 

<loparrMi<Mir  sioh'  jii  :Nvv\v  Voi'k.  lu  ontor  lo  asoertaiii  wlni  her  . . 
thf  lonfiaifor's  jtiuiramtc  was  iiift.  Tlio  «'h'vaiors  had  a  car-  ; . 
tying  raparily  of  J'l.ooi)  Uis.  and  a  |>p<*«^l  of  :',m  fi.  ]mt  niin4it«."  -,i 
>C  (hat  l«arl-  Kacliit'ai;  w;is  «ivt'u:  a  Jjitjiairof  i;V<Hl  Jhs.  Froiit  : . 
liii'  yn'miiii  4Im^  l^iltHwiitK  li^iiris  imi  lakirn::    -^  '  v\^:  ^  ::v-i: 


■  '•■■  "b>  ) 


t^-i;    <4Mr  ■  iniil<%'  'fiw'lv- '.'•..  V.  . 
I'lT'i-tir   iiiijo,  sicuir.'. .  ,,  ,, 
-i'lir  f-jiV   iiiiks   \v;ii«m;  pinujM'il ;  . .-.  •-*•';•* 
l.i\  <•  .1«>:iit  Hti  ii;t  tl\    lifli-d.  JUT  furiiiitt'.,. 
I.i\<>  l<»;id:  .•(•■j.iiiiM.v   umaj^JimI,  piT  f;ir  iHilM'-.' .■;  y-, 
■|l;nit'  loatf  rifh-frjitfr  j:t»iij(Md  «if  furl.  .  ,;>,;;.;:Vji.i  .,.,-•. 


•■  •.  - 


'J  <;i« '.<*»»"•   f<H»1  His... 


'^■yi^-i.^-'.-.  MOTOK-DRiVEN    MACHINE    TOO^-Sw:-;  ^^i:;-:;^V 

•    'riiK    K.VTKST    I^:Arni«i:    IN  'AnM.Yi;\«i     lAiiniiM  \i      Ihiivif.s  ;.*r«»; 

••■"^•^.r- ■■./;■. .'..-':-;   ..    , -^.••■.    .  >'5  SHArMri^.;  .'      :.'..,•■    ji.    .      ijV.';,--. 

V,  ;•  •!;•  Mn  KH'aicr  iiillii<'iu-<>  has  i-vcr  Itccn  liiltUKfit  t<>  l^'ar  «ii»im;th«> 

.     i.h'Aohtpnniit   «)f   shapoih!   )h:iii    liiat   n'suitiufivfroiu  jll''^'   i»ill'<»., 

djntioii  of  the  III  \v  "hiuh  duly"  sfi'xds  f4n-  iijliins  lools.  lotidh'-r' 

.   .;«-ilJi    till'    modfiii    \arial)li' .sp«'«'(| .  sy>i(i>ms   of   drivin:^:  v\ln*i»'liy 

■^.^itii'- operators    an*    i-naldrd    to    vrry    (fiiiiKly    rlinnK«-    t-nitin^ 

>  .ijMM'^Js  a;»Ml  so  si'fiiiiv  tln'   fiillol    pcissilii tit i«^s  f roiu   lli^T'. . RrV'Ul. 


1i>- , .strtWtiiR  IWMifS  ooMViiiiii'uUy  Uit'Mwk <H|  tiK' .ri«j«  of  tlie  ina- 
.  rhin*^  fitaiwfit,  •  It  is  n.sii:VH,v  b-an^lVJBXrf^'ji^S;  of  I        »yp<^,  Miai 
.  trotMdj*  jiiifiiit  Ire  i*iy<;Ti^^^^      I'lV*'  slroi't;lH»Hif  fMH-asioiiC"!  hy  Mi«r. 
rhisi'inss  of  ihtv  pnlU'v  iinn-is.  fujt  ili"^  «'\perli  h<«'  of  llu-  I'oi 
.  hi-  ic  JohU'^ion.  ("ompaiiy   lu-us   proven  ihis  lo  )«>.  uot  ko,     Thre 
^jK?f:|S:rtre  nm  Tiiij-ly  ivAhi  aiid  sivt*  n<»^jiHniM«<->^^/y^';:;;^:^ 
';   .Th<'  MiHlcr  en^iaviiijj;  onpa^e  27''  ilHi^s|fateji  aii  applh'^Cioii.  wf 
iiioior  driving;   >o  fin*   111  in.   iia<U  j^fared   shafHT   huilt    hy   ihe 
Anni  if'aii  T«»<U  WoHxs  Coiiipany.  Cim  iiuiaii,  Ohio.     Tin-  nioior 
is  lOonnlid  on  u  sifhsiani  iai  lia.-<«'  dir«'*' tfy  l»a<'t»  of  tUf  •oUnnn 
fo  AVhp'hU  is ;h«U'<:«i;    Thi*  fwrll  iMilesViir  t.ti<»  li^tjii.ai'e  |>i:ol«hi.yt 


;':  !;i:i.ii  I.  iii:iv  IS  i  io?<  la-^s,  aNu  :l4-iiXr  i  x:i\^^usA»v/aJ\NK  sii.VJ'iiiW;r^j:i  u  i-orii «:  a    ,u»«a:!>iws    SiA<lM^*i:  ^'•VjMl'iANif.  ^ 

^'■'v!'':-"',;"-'^!*"-'.:    -Jv^'v-'  ■•'  ■^'::-'\''\'  P.:::;.  ■'    o»»N«:r.v'M;-Hi*KKt>.  Aiit'roKs.-— ♦;^;^kft\!.v■M.il:^iicJft'>>»>ll^vA;v/:   -.      ' ■:  \■■^■:'■':^y-\:-'y^''C^/■^^'^;■^'■■ 


^1U^Utt■ntu■v  of  I  ho  tool  ste«4a.    The  iiuiKH'taiic'r  of  iiioiyf  tiriviug 

ill   this  (oiuuteliou   is  rapidly  naiHin.n  srqninlAvith   users' of 

niat  liiu.'  tools,  and   in  niatiy  esialtlisliiiK'nls  important    redue- 

;;Jions  lu  the  per-poiind   lalior  eosls  ha\<'  he«u  made.     S<'V«'ral 

itisianeos  of  su«h  motor  drive  applit  ations' to  Hhapers  by  the 

;.  .ittpre  prosreSisive  tool  huiUh'ris  an-  pn-seuted  Ik'IoWv.-'..    V.6'.-7.;\ 

■      Nolahh;    amoUK    re»eut    ai>i)ii<ations    of    liiotbr    drivjiig    to 

'..^hapcrs  are  the  two  maihines  illustrated  in  the  eiif^ravinK  pre- 

..A'eiiicd  al>ove,  whidi  iilusirat«\  I  wo  univciwil  shapers,  built  hy 

cffie  Potter  &  Johnston   Maehi lie  <!ompany,   ravv^iirlvet,  R.  Jk 

Jtiios  equipped.    The  nietliods  of  iuoiintitw  the  lnf>tors  ill  tWese 

•.  itt.^ian<  rs  aie  lileally  sinipl".  the  motors  beinx  rhrried  liy  merfi 

ejkieusions  of  the  shaji'is'  lta»«'S,  to  which  tli^'y  an;  ri^iilly 

y^lieij.'   The  drive  is  by  belt  fiirtl  eonepiilleys.hnv ins  three: 

:  Steps  in  each  case  for  limited  variations  of  smCi^i^■\y,.:fXji:■;y:•^.;/ 

'     TTie   motors   are    fJcnfial    Klectric   Comi>any   <ons(Hnt  sjuh^mT 

flirect-tiurrent  motors  on  both  machines.    Th^y  axe  controile4. 


tirto  s:U>is  to.  p«'rti4t':ol'  ar|jus4iuent  of  lire  iuolaic  for  tiKhti;iiiUK 
the  %li  for  the  iirhe.  ^  ■-       •;  ;  ■    - :;;  ^  ;    /;::  V -.'/v    - 

The  motor  is  of  tlif   constant  speed  iyp»-,  rutin  in;;  at  a  hiRh 
s|MM'd,  the  variation  in  cvittiji^  spec.l  of  the  ram  bcin«  •♦iiiaim-d 
ihron;;h  a  pjiir- of  ptopi.-Jiy   propoitioned  cone  pulleys,  one  o|" 
whici*  ia.mo»"ite«l  dir*^etly  On.  the.  motor  «hafi  an"«I  ths  olh«r-on 
a  stiid  on  tJie  coiuiu".    Tiic  cone  on  the  stud  earrieis  a  pinioti 
whii'li  meshes  into  a  laif^e  Hear  on  tli<'  «  nd  of  the  driving  «haf?.  - 
This  arrangement  is  atlvantaf^coiis  for  belt  driving,  as  it  ueces-. 
gatfiy  KiveB  the  helt,  a  high  v^«1ocity;;V  A.;/  "  '^    ^:     "  H  ^-V?  v'  "^ 
'The  advautases  of  this  nMtlioii  of  drive  arc^  obvious.    The 
coitstant -speed  nu)( or   s;iv«'s   niaxMnnm   e(Tici«'ncy  at    minimum 
t-ost,  speed  changes   bcirtj:  obtaiiH'd   nierhani<  aUy;     no  power 
is  tils.sipated  throuKli  rej;islances.  iior  is  a  niotor  of  <-xtra  size 
.ix>qufir^l,  ;a6  AVoirfd  J  ease  where  a  varial>l«*-spee<l  motor 

is  installed.     'File  belt  iiins  ill  the -highest  permissible  velocity 
which  permit  of  reduction  in  size  of  all  paxU.coDnected.irtth 
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the  drive,  making  the  whole  an  exceptionally  compact  ar- 
rangement and  leaving  space  around  the  shaper  free  for  the 
operator. 

Directly  below  Is  Illustrated  an  interesting  motor-drive  upon 
a  14-in.  shaper  which  is  in  use  at  the  works  of  the  Triumph 
Electric  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  this  case  also  the 
motor  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  shaper,  being  mounted  upon 
an  extension  of  the  base.  The  drive  is  through  a  belt  and  cone 
pulleys  having  four  steps  for  a  limited  number  of  speed 
changes,  the  motor  operating  at  constant-speed  at  its  best  ad- 
vantage. In  this  case  also  no  trouble  is  experienced  with  the 
short  belt. 

The  motor  is  IVa-h.p.  constant-speed  direct-current  motor  of 
the  back-geared  type,  built  by  the  Triumph  Electric  Company. 
It  operates  at  a  speed  of  1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  gear 
reduction  being  one-quarter  so  as  to  drive  the  back  shaft  at 
250  revolutions  per  minute.     The  main  switch  and  starting 


box  are  conveniently  located  at  the  side  of  the  machine's 
frame,  as  shown. 

Two  interesting  motor-driven  shapers  are  illustrated  above 
on  the  opposite  page.  These  shapers  were  both  built  by  the 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  one  shown 
at  the  left  is  a  20-in.  back-geared  shaper  and  has  a  constant- 
speed  drive,  four-step  cones  being  used  for  a  limited  range  of 
speeds.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  application  is  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  speed  reduction;  the  cone  on  the 
frame  is  mounted  upon  a  bracket  and  has  a  rawhide  pinion 

upon  its  shaft  which  meshes  with  the 
large  gear  upon  the  drive,  as  snown  be- 
low. This  is  particularly  advantageous, 
as  it  permits  relatively  high  belt  veloci- 
ties upon  the  cones. 

The  motor  used  here  is  a  constant- 
speed  direct-current  motor  built  by  the 
Jantz  &  Leist  Electric  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  It  is  wound  for  500  volts  and 
operates  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  motor  is  mounted  upon  an  extension 
of  the  shaper's  base  by  guide  strips  which 
have  slotted  holes  to  permit  of  readily 
adjusting  the  belt  tension. 

The  shaper  shown  at  the  right  in  the 
above-mentioned  engraving  is  a  16-in. 
back-geared  shaper  built  by  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company. 
This  machine  has  a  variable-speed  drive,  the  motor  operating 
upon  the  multiple-voltage  system.  The  motor,  which  is  a  type 
N  motor,  made  by  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 


BELTED  UKIVE  UPON  A  14-IN.  CBANK-SHAPEB  AT  THE  WOBKS  OF  THE    TBIUMPH 
ELKCTBIC    COMPANY. — 1%-H,P.    BACK-GEABED    TBIUMPH    MOTOB. 


BELTED    DBIVE    UPON    A    24-IN.    QUIOK-STBOKE   CBANK-SHAPEB,    WITH 
ADJUSTABLE    MOTOB    SUPPOBT. — GOULD    &    EBEBHAROT. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  a  capacity  of  1%  h.  p.  and  a  speed  range 
of  140  to  280  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  in  this  case 
mounted  upon  a  bracket  at  the  left  of  the  frame  so  as  to 
permit  of  direct  connection  of  the  armature  to 
the  machine's  drive.  The  controller  for  the 
variable  speeds  is  conveniently  located  at  the 
right  of  the  ram,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  application  of  individual  driv- 
ing to  a  26-in.  rack  shaper  built  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Shaper  Company,  which  was  described  on 
page  103  of  our  March,  1903,  issue.  This  instal- 
lation has  been  In  use  ^t  the  CoUinwood  Shops 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way for  about  one  year  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, particularly  with  reference  to  the  fly- 
wheel drive. 
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HIGH-SPEED    BELTED    DBITE    UPON    A    20-IN    CBANK    SHAPES. — ^JANTZ    &    LEIST  MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE     VABIABLE-SPEED     DRIVE. VUX/- 

MOTOR.  LOCK    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

MOTOR-DRIVEN  SHAPERS.— CINCINNATI  SHAPER  COMPANY. 


Gould  &  Eberhardt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  taken  a  promi- 
neDt  stand  in  advocating  the  application  of  Individual  motor 
driving  to  shapers,  and  make  the  claim  that  it  has  decided 
advantages  over  the  method  of  group  driving  from  line 
shafting.  On  the  opposite  page  is  illustrated  the  new 
24-in.  quick-stroke  Gould  &  Eberhardt  shaper  arranged  for 
motor  driving.  The  motor  mounting  in  this  case  is  very  in- 
teresting— it  consists  of  an  extension  bracket  bolted  to  the 
machine's  frame,  to  which  is  pivoted  a  rocking  base  for  the 
motor.  This  base  is  provided  with  an  adjusting  screw,  as 
shown,  to  permit  of  tilting  the  base  to  tighten  the  belt. 

Four-step  cones  are  used  for  obtaining  different  speeds, 
making  eight  changes  with  the  back  gear,  and  the  Eberhardt 
stroke  and  cone  scale  is  applied,  so  that  the  workman  is  always 
informed  as  to  the  proper  step  on  the  cone  for  a  desired  ram 
stroke.  The  belt  cones  are  carried  on  stationary  sleeves,  the 
sleeves  taking  the  belt  strains,  thus  relieving  the  pinion  shaft 
of  all  save  the  actual  gear  driving  load.  The  control  switch 
and  the  starting  box  for  the  motor  are  conveniently  located 
upon  a  tablet  at  the  rear  of  the  frame. 

The  illustration  at  the  right  presents  a  very  interesting  type 
of  motor  drive  for  a  shaper.  The  shaper  illustrated  is  a  24-in. 
triple-geared  rack  shaper  built  by  the  John  Steptoe  Shaper 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  drive  is  from  a  constant- 
speed  motor,  used  in  connection  with  a  countershaft  carried 
by  upright  brackets  upon  the  tool.  The  motor  is  bolted  on  an 
extension  of  the  base  and  is  belted  from  the  motor  to  the  large 
pulley  on  the  countershaft.  This  pulley  is  purposely  made 
heavier  than  ordinary,  and,  as  stated  by  the  makers:  "Is  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  fly-wheel,  holding  the  full  load  on  the  motor 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  and*  thus  doing  away 
with  sudden  variations  of  the  load."  (In  this  connection  per- 
mit us  to  call  attention  to  the  editorial  entitled:  "Fly-wheels 
on  Planer  Drives,"  on  page  227  of  our  June  issue.) 

The  builders  state  that  this  method  of  driving  by  a  motor 
gives  a  smooth,  easy  motion  to  the  ram  and  can  be  fully  con- 
trolled from  the  usual  position  of  the  operator,  as,  although  the 
starting  box  is  at  the  rear  of  the  column,  the  motor  may  be 
stopped,  if  necessary  to  stop  the  machine  for  some  time,  by 
throwing  out  the  switch  on  the  side  of  the  column;  while  for 
purposes  of  examining,  and  placing  or  removing  work,  the 
ram  may  be  stopped  instantly  at  any  point  desired  by  the  belt 
shifting  lever.    The  motor  used  in  this  instance  is  a  500-volt 


direct-current    constant-speed    Westinghouse    motor    of    2-h.p. 
capacity  and  operates  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute. 


NOVEL  BELTED  DRIVE  WITH  FLY-WHEEL  UPON  A  24-IN.  BACK  BHAPEB. 
JOHN  STEPTOE  SHAPES  COMPANY. 

2-H.P.  00WSTANT-8PEED  MOTOR. — WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTBIC  &  MANU- 

fAOSWtSQ  OOMTAKT. 
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..;  uu.il  M'l  1 1>  i:i  I  n  ij  Kiavi;  i  fo?j  A  21-in.  iiaik  t.i:.\Ki.i»  ckank- 

.'^V;   :.      ;  «"  ^'''•'»- — '^'HK    AMWtlCAN  T«KH,    WdKKS    fOMI'ANY. 

the  tirivp.  making  tlio  Miiolc  an  fxcrpiioiially  coiiiiiiul  ar- 
rauKcuKiil  uuil  liaviny  siiart'  aioiiiul  Llie  simper  fit'c  for  liic 
»)ln>raior.    AT'^V;'^;'  ^"  ■■■^:-''-?.;."  ^  /■'"•-;  .•     ' i"--'  •-•■-■■  v:-  •'.' 

:~  l>irt'rtly  bolow  is  illiislniUHl  an  Intcrosting  motor-drive  upon 
A  1  l-in.  sliapcr  wliivli  is  in  tiso  at  tho  works  of  tin-  Triumph 
ICU'itric  t'ompauy,  CiuLiiiiiati,  Uiiio.  Jii  liiis  lasc  also  ihc 
motor  is  located  at  the  roar  of  the  shaper,  beliiK  mounted  uiion 
an  extension  of  the  liase.  The  drive  is  through  a  !)elt  and  eone 
pulleys  havini;  four  stei)s  for  a  limited  number  of  spi'cd 
rluumes,  (lir  motor  operalinj;  at  eonstant  spied  at  its  best  ad- 
vautase.     In  this  ease  also  no  trouble  is  experienced  with  the 

short  belt-,    ,r--'y^'-^'-:'  .^^:  v:  ;;-'.--'/;-^' ■O-'Vo-''.  ;•': 'J      .•  ■ 

'The  motor  is  lij-h.p.  constant  sp(H>d  dinMl-currenI  motor  of 
the  back  .i;ca red  type,  buill  by  the  Trltnupb  lOlcttrii-  Company. 
ll  operates  at  a  spee<l  of  l,(»t)t»  revolutions  p«r  minute,  the  «»>ar 
TtHluction  beini;  onetpiarter  so  as  to  lirivr  the  back  shaft  at 
250   revolutions   per   minute.     The   main    swilrli    and    starting 


box   arc   eouvenieutly   located   at  the   side .  of   the   machine's    ■ 

motor  driven  shapers  are  illtistraled  above  ;. 
iK<".      Tlics<!  shapers   w«-re  both   builL   by   the    , 
Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Tlie  one  shown     ' 
in.  back  Kcared  shaper  and  has  a  eoustant- 
tep  cones  bciuf?  used  for  a  lixjiiled  ranj;e  of    . 
liiiK  feature  of  this  application  is  the  method  . 
lUM  essary   sp(>ed    reduction;    the  cone  on   tin;    ; 
u|)on  a  bra<  ket   and   has  a  rawhide.  ))inion 
np«>n    its    shaft    wliiili    meshes    with    the    ' 
lar);e  gear  upon   (he  ilrive,  as  siiown   be-   -■ 
low.      This    is    pail  i<iilaiiy    a<lvantai;eous,   ■ 
as   it    permits   relatively   IiIkIi    belt   veloci- 
ties upon   tlif  cones.     -vV.iv'"  :■*.•'.•■';'   •■•*'"'..;.' 
The    motor    used    hen*    is    a    constant     ; 
speed    ilirect  current    motor    built    by    (he 
.lain/,  &    heist    KIcrtrii    Company.   Ciiicin 
nati.  Ohio,     ll    is  wound  for  ■'>uo  volts  and 
operates  at    l,L'u»i  revoluii<uis  per  minute. 
The  motor  is  mounted  upcui  an  extension 
of  the  sliapers  base  by  Knide  striits  whi(h 
have  slotted    holes    to    pi-rmit   of    readily 
-...■•,■         adjustin.i;  the  belt    t<'nsion.  ;,      .        ^-v 

,.,_:.;,.      ;:  The  sba|ier   shown    at    tiie    ri.uht    in    the 

above  inenl  ioned     <iif;ravini;     is     a     Klin, 
back  ;;eare«|   shaper   built    by    the  Ciminnali    Shaper   Company. 
This  machin(>  has  a  variabh'speed  drive,  the  motor-  operatinj;    ; 
upon  the  muitiidi'  volla.i,'!^  system.     The  niolor.  wliidi  is  a  type 
N  moltir.  made  by  the  Ijullock  Electric  Mamilacturini;  Comiiany. 


.<■■■■  ;  > 


'i 


.»;r.'rr:u  imivi'  troN  a  1 1  i.\.  ckank  .--m mm  u  ai    riii    \\<ii:ks  oi    riii;    run  .mi-u 

tLLCnUC    CU.Ml'A.Ny. — Ih.-U.l'.    UACK-GK.VUU)    TKILMl'll    MOTUU. 


IJKI.TKU    niJIM,     rCo.N     A     2ll.N.    l^l   leK-.STUOKK    CUA  NK -Sll  A  CKK,    WITU 
••  An.II  NTAJSI.K     MOTitU    SIIM'OIJT.— <;ori,n    .V     l.i:i:KIIM!t>T. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  a  capacity  of  I'j  h.  p.  and  a  speed  range 
of  no  to  L'NO  revolutions  jter  minute.  It  is  in  this  ease 
mounted  upon  a  bracket  at  the  left  «)f  tin-  frame  so  as  to 
permit  of  direct  connection  of  (he  armature  to 
the  machine's  drive.  The  controller  for  the 
variabi(>  speeds  is  conveniently  hicated  at  the 
riulit  (d'  the  ram,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  (he  excellent  ai)|>lication  of  iixlividual  driv- 
ini;  (<»  a  L't!  in.  rack  shaper  built  by  the  Ciinin- 
nali  Shaper  Company,  which  was  described  on 
pa,i;c  lo;;  {){  our  Mari  h,  100;'.,  issue.  This  ii)Slal- 
Ia(ion  has  been  in  use  at  the  Collinwood  Shops 
of  (he  Luke  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way for  about  one  year  with  i;ra(ifying  suc- 
cess, particularly  with  referen(  e  to  the  fly- 
wheel drive.  :;v  :>    ;/-    ' 


j.  T.Y,  ioo.r 
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iiH.H-.sri;i;i>  iti.i.nii  nuivi;  ui'ON   a  20-in  cuank   siiAi'tJi. — jantz  &  leist 

M<ri(»i{. 


AH  i;iirr,i;-v<u,TA«.K    vakiauu;  si'i:ki»    nitivi:.  —  itrrT/- 
locK   ri-ix'Turr   mam  kaciuuinu  coMi'ANy. 
CINCINNATI  SIIAIMCIl  COMPANY.  /  ^    ^7  :     - 


(Jould  At  lOlitrhardt,  ol  Newark,  N.  J.,  liavo  taken  a  prouii- 

'.fieiil  slaiitl   in  advmatiiig  Ihe  aiipliraliun  ul'  iiulividiial  uiutor 

,:  I'    ilriviiiK  lu  sliaiMTK,  and    make  Ihe  elaiiu   lUaL  it  has   decided 

.   ';advania};«'s    ov«t    the    indh^d    of     yroup    driving    Ironi    line 

'  .  .shaltiiig-        Ou     the    o]ii»()site     page     is     iiliislrate<i     tlie     new 

^  "*•  I'-J-in.    (luiek-slroke   (Joulti    &,   Ebeihardt   shaper    arranged    lor 

V  'iiiotor  tlriving.     The  motor  inuiinting  in  this  ease  is  very  in- 

.   •.    ieresting- it   consists   of   an    extension    l)racket    Itolted    to   the 

-V      machine's  frame,  to  which  is  pivoted  a  rocking  base  for  the 

■•^^^;;  motor.      This    bjise   is   provided   with   an   adjusting  serew,   as 

.-i^sliown,  to  permit  of  tilting  the  base  to  tighten  the  belt.     '  V    - 

.-•"'•.     Fonr-step    eones    are    used    for    obtaining    different    speeds, 

:';.■". making  eight  changes  with  tiie  back  gear,  and  tlie  l'>berliardt 

'.-.. -stroke  and  cone  scale  is  applied,  so  that  the  workman  is  always 

',.••:  informed  as  (o  the  proper  step  on  tlie  eoue  for  a  desired  ram 

■    ^stroke.     The  belt  cones  are  carried  on  stationary  sleeves,  the 

yVV .sleeves  taking  the  belt  strains,  thus  relieving  the  pinion  shaft 

■■/'i>{  all  save  the  ai  tual  gear  driving  load.     The  control  switch 

!;i: ;    and   the  starting  box   for  the   motor  are  conveniently  located 

.!•*:.,' upon  a  tablet  at  the  rear  of  the  frame.  .■  y  ■■:■  ■■;:'.:":-^'^:':':^':\  ■; . 

■•....■    The  illustration  at  the  right  presents  a  very  interesting  type 

■  K-'/or  motor  drive  for  a  shaper.     The  shaper  illnstratid  is  a  l!4  in 

yvi.M  ri pic  geared    rack   shaper   bnilt   by   the   John    SteiiLoe    Shaper 

.'•*;  Company,   Cincinnati,   Ohio.     The   drive   is   from   a  eonstant- 

.■:SpeA>d   motor,  used   in  conne<tion  with  a  countershaft  carried 

;.:."    by mirigbt  brackets  npon  the  tool.     The  motor  is  bolted  on  an 

'!.X-' extension  of  tlu>  base  and  is  belted  from  the  motor  to  the  large 

-'.•{■TiMilley   on    the  countershaft.     This   pulley   is   purposely    made 

..  ;..  il'^'Jivier  tJian  ordinary,  and,  as  staled  by  the  makers:   "Is  in- 

?  •■    tended  to  act  as  a  ny-wh<>el,  holdimj  the  full  load  on  the  motor 

-J  .'lunijer  than  iioiild  ulhenri.sc  hr  the  cajic  and  thus  doint/  airay 

.:x::trith  snddrn  roriations  of  thr  load."     (In  this  connection  per- 

;■.:    mil  us  to  eall  attention  to  the  editorial  entitled:    "Kly-wheels 

T-.-   on  IManer  Drives,"  on  page  2:i7  of  our  June  issue.)  -V   - 

The  builders  slate  that  this  method  of  driving  by  a  motor 

i;ives  a  smooth,  easy  motion  to  the  ram  and  can  be  fully  con- 

;^y  UoUed  from  the  usual  position  of  the  operator,  as,  although  the 

'^^  starting  box  is  at  the  rear  of  the  column,  the  motor  may  be 

-topped,  if  necessary  to  stop  the  machine  for  some  time,  by 

.  •■,     throwing  out  the  switch  on  the  side  of  the  column;    while  for 

-,,    purposes  of  examining,   and   placing  or  removing  work,   the 

,■'  ;.ram  may  be  stopped  instantly  at  any  point  desired  by  the  belt 

shifting  lever.    The  motor  used  in  this  instance  is  a  ^00- volt 


direct-current    c<)nstant-sp«'ed    W<'Stinghou.se    motor    of    2-h.ii. 
capacity  and  operates  a.t  l,2(i0  revolutions  per  minute.    .:uA'-: 


AOVKL  UtXTEP  1»UIVE  WJTII  FLY-WHIiSX  tJVON   A   24-IN'.  RACK  BHArEK. 

.^     .;        ..,:.■  "JOHN    STEPTOK   KHAJ'KB  COMPANY. 

2-II.r.  COXSTANT-SrtEU  .M«»lOK. — WtsnxiIOCSK  tLECTttlC  &  MANt- 

rAOTUBING  OOMPANY. 
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A   NEW    SPECIAL    TAPPING    RADIAL   DRILL. 


FusuicK  Machink  Tool  Compajsy. 


The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  a  new 
type  of  7-ft.  special  tapping  radial  drill,  which  has  recently 
been  designed  by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  It  embodies  a  particularly  heavy  and  rigid 
design,  being  intended  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
locomotive  builders,  railroad  repair  shops  and  other  large 
shops  in  boring  cylinders,  drilling,  reaming  and  tapping  large 
holes,  etc. 

One  of  the  distinctly  new  features  of  this  tool  is  that  it  has 


These  tools  are  being  used  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  for  drilling  cylinders,  guide  yokes,  link  hangers, 
rockers,  crossheads,  etc.,  and  also  in  connection  with  a  box 
tool  for  hubbing  off  the  bosses  on  rocker-arm  hubs,  link-hanger 
hubs,  valve-gear  transmission  bars,  etc.  They  are  also  being  used 
by  the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company  of  Montreal,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Que.;  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  of 
Cleveland,  the  Stilwell-Bierce  &  Smith-Vaile  Company  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  and  the  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Steam  Pump  Company,  Cincinnati.  The  latter  two 
concerns  are  using  them  on  pump  work,  employing  the  special 
spindle  speeds  to  excellent  advantage  for  screwing  in  pump- 
valve  seats. 


THE     MOREHEAD    RETURN 
TRAP. 


84-IN.    SPECIAL   TAPl'INi;     RADIAI.    DUILI.     F«)|{     I.OCOMOTIVK     .MACIUXE    WORK. 

KOSDICK    MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY. 


a  positive  thread-cutting  attachment  for  8,  10,  12  and  14 
threads  per  inch  for  heavy  tapping.  The  tapping  attachment 
in  of  a  special  design,  constructed  of  hardened  tool  steel  teeth 
clutches.  The  tool  has  also  a  variable-speed  feed  device,  giv- 
ing four  drilling  feeds,  varying  from  .014  to  .0079  per  revo- 
lution. The  spindle  is  3-15-lG  ins.  in  diameter,  and  has  30 
ins.  traver.3e.  These  features  maKe  it  possible  to  take  care  of 
certain  classes  of  large  work,  heavy  drilling,  tapping,  etc.,  to 
much  better  advantage  than  is  possible  on  the  plain  radial 
drill. 

The  gearing  used  upon  this  drill  is  of  steel  throughout,  all 
bevel  gears  being  planed  from  the  solid.  An  important  feature 
is  that  the  thrusts  of  the  arm,  of  the  spindle  and  of  the  elevat- 
ing screw  are  taken  by  ball  thrust  bearings.  The  improved 
quick  return  used  upon  the  head  permits  of  engaging  the 
power  feed  instantly. 

SrECIFirATION.=!. 

Orills    to    rrr.ter    of    circles    of    diainoter 172   ins. 

fJreatest  distance  from  spindle  to  base 90  ins. 

Traverse  of  spindle 30   ins. 

Traverse  of  saddle 65  ins. 

Traverse  of  head  on  arm R7   Ins. 

Table 4 24  X  27  ins. 

Height  of  drill . . . . v.'/.  .i tS   ft. 

Total  heiKbt  with  arm  raised. 18  ft.  6  ins. 

Floor  space 14  ft.  1  in.  x  17  ft.  4  ins. 

Weight,   net 20,000   lbs. 


The  Morehead  return  trap  is 
constructed  of  steel,  the  heads 
and  longitudinal  seams  being 
closely  riveted  and  caulked,  to 
withstand  any  pressure  carried 
on  the  boiler  without  leakage. 
It  is  simple  in  construction  and 
has  no  rubber  joints  to  blow  out 
or  leak,  and  only  one  valve, 
which  is  on  the  outside.  All 
working  parts  are  on  the  out- 
side, in  plain  sight,  and  easily 
accessible. 

This  trap  is  located  6  ft.  or 
more  above  the  water-line  of  the 
boiler.  The  water  from  the  con- 
densing surfaces  is  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  be- 
hind, through  a  pipe  leading  to 
the  trap,  with  a  swing  check 
valve  close  to  the  latter.  As 
soon  as  sufficient  water  has  en- 
tered the  receiver  to  overcome 
the  counter-balance  weight  the 
receiver  tilts  down,  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  through  the 
discharge  pipe,  at  the  same 
time  open  the  steam  valve, 
which  has  a  pipe  con- 
nected with  the  dome  of 
the  boiler.  By  thus  equalizing 
the     pressure     on     the    surface 


TIIK     MOKKIIKAIl    RKTI  I!N     STKAM     TRAP. AMKRICAN 

BLOWER  COMPANY. 

of  the  water  in  the  receiver  with  that  in  the  boiler  the  water 
flows  by  gravity  into  the  boiler.  As  soon  as  the  receiver  is 
empty  it  tilts  back  as  before  and  again  refills.  The  trap  is 
prompt  in  opening  and  closing,  its  action  being  entirely  due 
to  gravity.  When  once  set  up  it  requires  no  further  atten- 
tion.     It    takes    the    water    from    the    condensing   surfaces, 
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whether  they  are  above  or  below  the  water  level  in  the  boiler, 
;mu  automatically  returns  it  to  the  boiler  at  the  temperature 
due  to  the  pressure  at  which  the  steam  is  condensed.  There 
is  no  outlet  by  which  the  steam  can  be  wasted.  The  trap  is 
said  to  be  quick  and  positive  in  delivering  the  water  into  lae 
boiler  against  any  pressure,  and  regardless  of  fluctuations  of 
pressure.  It  supplies  all  the  water  needed  in  the  boiler  from 
duties  of  a  pump  or  injector.  It  is  reported  to  operate  equally 
ihe  main  water  pipe  (providing  there  is  enough  pressure  on 
the  main  to  lift  the  water  to  the  trap)  thus  performing  the 
well  with  high  or  low  pressure  coils,  or  coils  using  exhaust 
steam,  allowing  no  condensation  to  collect  in  them.  For  a 
boiler  plant  of  200  h.p.  having  an  eflBciency  of  65  per  cent,  and 
an  evaporation  of  6,900  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  from  and  at 
212  degs.,  under  average  conditions,  the  saving  effected  by  a 
Morehead  return  trap  for  a  year  is  more  than  twice  the  cost 
of  installing  one  large  enough  to  handle  such  a  plant. 

Where  a  return  trap  of  this  kind  is  not  employed,  the  usual 
way  of  handling  condensation  is  by  means  of  a  pump.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  methods  shows  many  points  of  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  former.  A  pump  will  not  lift  water  at  temper- 
atures exceeding  212  degs.;  a  Morehead  return  trap  will  do  so. 
A  pump  consumes  an  extravagant  amount  of  steam  to  do  a  very 
little  work.  For  example,  an  ordinary  duplex  boiler-feed 
pump  requires  from  90  to  120  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse-power 
hour  and  a  common  slide-valve  engine  seldom  consumes  less 
than  40  lbs.  per  horse-power.  The  pressure  is  admitted  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  is  automatically  shut  off  before  the 
tank  is  empty.  The  steam  used  is  only  such  as  is  condensed  by 
the  heat  passing  from  it  into  the  water  in  the  tank,  which  is 
all  put  back  into  the  boiler. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  Morehead  return  trap  requires  practi- 
cally no  attention;  needs  no  lubrication;  will  not  race  or  run 
away;  is  noiseless;  requires  little  room  and  no  foundation. 
Full  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  American 
Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


MASTER    MECHANICS'    ASSOCIATION. 


The  Kennicott  Water  Softener  Company  announce  that  they 
liave  secured  the  services  of  Professor  W.  M.  linice,  formerly  of 
the  Universitj'  of  Chicago,  who  has  assumed  full  charge  of  their 
laboratories. 


The  Gold  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company  lias  brought  suit 
in  the  Unite<l  f>tates  Circuit  Court.  Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
at  Chicago,  111.,  against  Egbert  H.  (iold,  for  infringement  of 
United  States  letters  patent  No.  388,772  for  car-heating  apnaratus. 


We  are  requested  to  direct  the  attention  of  railroad  managers  to 
the  special  service  division  of  the  Edward  Smith  Company  whicli 
is  stated  to  have  been  very  successful  in  connection  with  reorgan- 
izations of  various  departments  of  railroads  in  reducing  expenses 
and  raising  the  operation  of  departments  to  the  highest  possible 
.standards.  The  Edward  Smith  Company  employ.s  mechanical  ex- 
perts who  enter  the  service  of  the'  railroad  as  regular  employees. 
Tliey  investigate  conditions  and  furnish  detailed  reports  with 
recommendations  as  to  possioie  methods  for  improvement.  Infor- 
mation and  reference.s  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  Edward 
Smith,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Edward  Smith 
<'ompany,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Mention  has  been  made  several  times  recently  in  this  paper  con- 
cerning the  rapid  strides  w^hich  have  been  taken  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  of  Pittsburg  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
steel  cars,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  that  this  company 
lias  built  and  shipped,  up  to  and  including  May  29,  1003,  100.4(J7 
cars.  This  figure  represents  the  actual  number  of  cars  which  are 
in  service  to-day  manufactured  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
which  includes  steel  cars  as  well  as  wooden  cars  for  which  steel 
underframes  have  been  furnished.  This  company  has  for  some 
time  past  shipped  over  120  cars  per  day  from  its  McKees  Rocks 
and  Allegheny  plants,  using  in  the  manufacture  of  these  cars  from 
45,000  to  50,000  tons  of  steel  plates  per  month.  From  the  present 
outlook  all  previous  records  which  have  been  established  in  car 
building  will  be  eclipsed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  output  this  year 
will  exceed  38,000  finished  cars.  Large  orders  for  cars,  both 
wooden  and  steel,  have  been  received  for  early  delivery,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  pressed  steel  body  and  truck  bolsters,  freight 
car  and  engine  tender  twicks,  as  well  as  other  pressed  steel  special- 
ties for  wooden  and  steel  cars. 


THIRTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION. 


ABSTRACTS   OF   HE  POUTS. 


lUiAWPAR    AND     BUFFER     ATTACHMENTS     FOli     USE 
BETAVEEN  ENGINE  AND  TENDER. 


INDIVIDUAL   I'APER   BY    IIENKV    BAKTI  '■•TT. 


Editor's  Note. — After  commenting  upon  the  uncertainty  and 
non-uniformity  of  practice  in  these  attachments  the  author  points 
l(»  the  great  magnitude  of  the  stresses  involved  and  indicates  the 
fundamental  principles  of  correct  construction,  lie  discusses  the 
frame  and  strength  of  drawbars,  the  lifting  effect  of  offset  bars, 
the  effect  of  springs  and  slack  in  the  buffers,  and  then  preseut.s  two 
l»ossible  solutions.  The  paper  is  an  excellent  one,  giving  detail 
drawings  of  a  large  number  of  draft  couuectious.  it  concludes 
with  the  following  summary  : 

In  want  of  any  actual  information  as  to  the  behavior,  hopeful 
or  otherwise,  of  an  adaption  of  M.  C.  B.  coupler  principle  be- 
tween engine  and  tender,  I  am  <lLsiK)sed  therefore  to  proi>ose  a.s  a 
tinal  recommendation : 

1.  That  the  provision  for  bulHng  stresses  take  the  best  possible 
form  of  an  adjustable  wedge. 

2.  That  the  drawbars  be  straight,  even  at  the  exi>ense  of  re- 
designing foot  plates  and  tender  front  draw  castings  in  new  work 
and  renewals. 

3.  That  the  drawbar  pinholes  be  provided  with  ample  bearing 
area. 

4.  That  an  elongated  eye  be  provided  at  one  end  to  pre\-ent  the 
bar  from  ever  coming  into  compression. 

5.  That  sufficient  stock  be  provided  at  both  ends  to  prolong  the 
wear  in  the  pinholes. 

G.  That  4,000  lbs.  be  aimed  at  as  the  working  stress  with  straight 
bars. 

7.  That  the  drawbar  shall  be  of  the  best  materials,  and  that  a 
limit  shall  be  set  to  the  repetition  of  welding  a  bar  in  repairs. 

Finally,  that  a  system  of  inspection  of  drawbars  and  relate<l 
gear  at  stated  frequent  intervals  be  instituted  and  rigorously  ob- 
served. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMLNTS  IN  BOILER  DESIGN. 

COMMITTEE — D.   VAN    ALSTINE,    O.    K.    UENDEBSOX,    T.    W.    DEMAREST, 
O.   II.   REYNOLDS,  JOHN   PLAYER. 


Editor's  Note. — This  valuable  illustrated  review  of  present  ten- 
dencies in  boiler  design  indicates  the  universal  desire  to  secure 
maximum  capacity,  the  efforts  of  the  past  year  having  been  in  this 
direction.  The  wide  lirebox  now  rapidly  assuming  a  position  as 
a  standard  of  construction  was  responsible  for  the  great  addition 
to  the  length  of  tubes.  A  table  of  dimensions  of  recent  boilers 
shows  the  tendency  toward  larger  heating  surfaces  lM)th  here  and 
abroad.  The  use  of  the  Drummond  water  tul)e  firelwx  construc- 
tion (see  Americax  Excjixeer,  March,  ISJM),  page  71M  was  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  the  report  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
progress  of  super-heating  both  here  and  in  Europe.  The  commit- 
tee laid  special  stress  upon  the  fallacy  of  crowding  l)oilers  witii 
tubes  to  the  detriment  of  circulation.  The  report  concludes  with 
the  following  opinions  with  regard  to  boiler  practice : 

The  committee  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  boiler  troubles 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  size  and  steam 
pressure  of  boilers. 

Those  roads  having  very  little  trouble  with  old  boilers  are  hav- 
ing very  little  more  with  modern  boilers,  and  thase  which  have 
always  had  a  good  deal  by  comparison,  are  having  a  gmwl  deal 
more  with  their  modern  boilers.  I'oor  water  is  evidently  the  chief 
cause  of  boiler  troubles,  though  it  is  evident  that  poor  coal,  severity 
of  service,  contracted  water  spaces,  etc.,  contribute  to  an  aggrav:i- 
tion  of  the  trouble.  It  would  appear  also  that  in  poor  water  the 
incrusting  solids  are  not  always  the  governing  factor,  but  that 
other  solids  also  have  their  effect  in  producing  cracked  side  sheets 
and  leaky  flues. 

One  horse-power  for  3  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  seems  to  l)e 
alK)ut  all  that  can  be  safely  relied  upon  as  a  regular  perfornuuu-e 
with  water  ordinarily  found  in  the  middle  and  western  States,  but 
this  can  be  improved  upon  where  water  is  of  bettor  quality. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  wide  grate  is  at  least 
10  per  cent,  more  economical  than  the  narrow,  in  burning  bitumin- 
ous coal,  but  that  its  economy  while  running  is  to  some  extent 
offset  by  its  comparative  waste  of  coal  while  standing  idle  on  side 
tracks  or  at  terminals,  and  this  waste  appears  to  increase  propor- 
tionally to  the  increase  in  grate  area. 

No  conclusion  coiild  be  made  as  to  the  maximum  grate  are;i 
whicli  a  fireman  can  economically  fire,  but  it  no  doubt  «lepends 
on  the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  for  a  clinkering  coal  would  am»ear 
to  be  in  the  "neighborhood  of  45  sq.  ft. 

Treating  water  in  lo^^jnotive  tenders  is  undoubtedly  l)enericial. 
provided  it  is  follc^  p  with  frequent  blowing  down  and  wash- 
ing out,  in  that  it  fefards  the  formation  of  scale  and  overheating. 
The  quality  of  the  water  may  be  so  poor,  however,  as  to  re»iuii-e 
so  much  soda  ash  or  other  reagent  and  hence  so  much  washing  tint 
that  the  good  effects  of  the  soda  ash  are  offset  by  the  bad  effects 
of  too  much  washing  out. 

The  correct  method  of  treating  water  appears  to  be  in  station 
tanks  so  that  solid  matter  does  not  get  into  the  boiler,  but  even  by 
this  treatment  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  making  the  water  so 
alkaline  as  to  foam  badly. 

The  committee  would  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  re- 
tarded circulation  to  such  an  extent  that  flues  and  back-flue  sheet 
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are  frequently  and  highly  overheated.  Wide  fireboxes,  poor  coal 
and  poor  firing  admit  large  volumes  of  cold  air  against  overheated 
flues  and  sheets  and  the  wide  range  of  temperature  to  which  flues 
are  subjected  loosens  them  circumferentially  and  draws  them  in 
and  out  longitudinally.  Flues  are  frequently  found  so  loose  that 
they  can  be  shaken  in  the  sheet.  Short  pieces  of  flue  rolled  into 
a  piece  of  %-in.  firebox  steel  in  the  usual  manner,  heated  to  a 
dull  red  and  suddenly  cooled  require  a  coosiderable  number  of 
heatings  to  make  them  loose.  This  is  not  exactly  a  parallel  case 
to  flues  in  a  boiler,  but  the  conditions  are  somewhat  similar. 

An  experiment  was  made  to  determine  the  temperature  surround- 
ing flues  by  plugging  certain  flues  at  both  ends  with  asbestos  and 
placing  asbestos  plugs  2  ft.  apart  throughout  the  lengtli  of  the 
flue  with  two  pieces  of  fusible  metal  in  each  space,  one  piece  melt- 
ing at  410^  to  41i0°  and  the  other  from  440°  to  450"  Fahr.  The 
results  are  given  in  Table  No.  3  (not  reproduced),  and  show  that 
the  temperature  surrounding  the  flues  was  considerably  above  the 
temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  220  lbs.  at  the  back  end  and  in 
the  case  of  upper  flues  it  was  higher  all  the  way  through. 

If  the  surrounding  temperature  Ls  so  high  in  a  flue  thus  plugged 
it  must  be  still  higher  about  flues  through  which  fire  is  passing, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  at  flue  sheet  is  very  much 
higher.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  a  flue  will  not  stand 
a  considerable  amount  of  overheating  without  leaking,  but  it  would 
appear  that  those  that  are  leaking  are  subjected  to  too  high  and  too 
great  a  range  of  temperature. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  sufiicient  body  of  water  against 
side  sheets  to  reduce  cracke<l  si<le  sheets  and  broken  stay  bolts  to 
a  minimum.  It  should  follow  that  flues  can  be  spread  far  enough 
apart  to  stop  their  leaking,  but  the  spreading  of  flues  reduces  the 
heating  surface  very  rapidly  and  the  widest  spacing  the  committee 
has  knowledge  of,  namely,  3^-in.  centers  for  2-in.  flues,  has  not 
cured  the  trouble. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  would  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  to  further  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  leaky  flues. 

riSTON  VALVES. 


COMMITTI'IK — F.    F.    OAIXES,    R.    P.    C.    SANDERSON,     F.    H.    CLARK. 


From  the  replies  received  it  would  seem  that  the  type  of  valves 
more  generally  favored  is  either  the  hollow  internal  admission  or 
hollow  external  admission,  and  while  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of 
solid  internal  admission  valves  there  are  very  few  solid  external 
admission  valves  in  use.  unless  we  consider  the  piston  valve  used 
on  the  Vauclain  compound  as  being  of  this  type. 

The  D.  &  II.  Co.  .state:  "In  the  spring  of  1902,  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell and  DuBois,  seniors  of  Cornell  University,  made  a  compara- 
tive test  in  freight  .service  in  Class  p]-2  and  E-3  engines.  The 
engines  were  laden  proportionately  to  tractive  power.  Deductions 
gathered  from  this  test  show  a  saving  on  the  piston  valve  engine 
of  1.8  per  cent,  due  to  valve.  The  piston  valves  were  new,  and 
the  slide  valves  were  recently  shopped."  While  not  so  stated,  this 
economy  is  apparently  due  to  steam  distribution,  and  as  the  per- 
centage of  gain  is  so  small  it  is  questionable  if,  after  the  elimina- 
tion of  errors  of  observation,  there  would  remain  any  advantage. 
Several  other  roads  express  preferences,  but  without  giving  rea- 
sons so  fully. 

As  regards  the  ratio  of  diameter  of  cylinder  to  cylinder  of  valve 
both  in  simple  and  compound  engines  there  seems  to  be  a  large 
variation  between  the  maximum  practice  and  the  minimum  practice. 
In  simple  engines  the  high  pressure  varies  from  1.66  to  2.1.  For 
the  Vauclain  compound  system  the  high  pressure  varies  from  1  to 
l..'{8,  and  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder  from  1.67  to  2.30.  The 
variation  in  the  other  types  of  compounds  is  not  .so  marked,  due 
to  fewer  replies  being  received  covering  these  types.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  lower  ratios  indicate  the  better 
practice  and  that  the  higher  ratios  should  only  be  used  on  freight 
and  switching  engines. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  various  types  of  relief  valves  from 
water  it  is  not  thought  that  the  valve  in  cylinder  head  fulfills  its 
function  in  the  manner  that  it  is  expected  to.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  one  road  that  these  valves,  after  being  in  service  for 
a  short  time,  corrode,  or  through  other  causes  fail  to  lift  at  the 
pressure  at  which  they  are  set,  and  that  they  are  of  but  little 
value  a.s  relief  from  water  in  cylinders.  As  to  relief  when  drift- 
ing, very  few  of  the  bj'-pass  valves  or  relief  valves  are  thoroughly 
successful  where  the  speed  Ls  high. 

Various  types  of  packing  rings  are  in  use,  as  well  as  rings  of 
the  same  style  varying  greatly  in  their  dimensions.     The  rectang- 
ular cast-iron  snap  ring,  together  with  the  cast-iron  "L"  ring,  ap- 
pears to  be  iLsed  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses.  while  for  the  rectangular 
rings  about  %  by  \\>  in.  and  for  "L"  rings  %  by  i/A   in.  seem  to 
be  the  prevailing  sizes.     In  some  few  of  the  valves  provided  with 
followers  heavier  rings  are  u.sed,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  pre- 
vailing practice  is  not  too  light  rather  than  too  heavy.     As  regards 
the  various  advantages  of  the  rectangular  and  "L"  shaped  rings, 
it  would  seem  that  the  rectangular  rings  generally  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  strength,   longer  life,  cheaper  cost  and   cheaper  main- 
tenance, while  to  offset  this,  the  "L"  ring,  especially  on  high-speed 
engines,    gives   a   very   much    better   port   opening   with    less    wire 
drawing  of  steam.    The  "L"  ring  naturally  has  a  greater  unbalanced 
surf.ace  than  the  rectangular  ring,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  one 
road  that   it  wears  both   itself  and  the  chamber  very  much   more 
rapidly  than   the  rectangular  ring.     Your  committee  believes  that 
in  most  desigas  the  extension  part  of  the  "L"  ring  projects  too  far. 
Relative   to  exhaust  effect,   the  Chicago.    Burlington   &   Quincy 
states  as  follows :  "We  have  made  experiments  on  valve  friction  of 
internal  admission   piston   valve.s   of  both   hollow   and  .solid   types. 
With  the  solid  valve,  cards  taken  show  that  at  slow  speed  there  is 
an  excessive  push  forward  on  the  valve  when  exhaust  first  opens." 
The  Boston  &  Maine  states  as  follows :  "We  have  made  no  test 
on  piston  valves  for  friction.     We  observed   that   when  our  first 
consolidation    engines    arrived,    they    soon    began    to   sound    badly 
out  of  square,  the  indicator  diagram  showing  that  the  valves  were 


not  cutting  off  equally,  yet  no  discrepancies  could  be  found  in  the 
valve  setting  or  motion  work.  The  defect  was  attributed  to  the 
removal  of  pressure  from  back  end  of  the  valve  by  the  valve  stem, 
the  greater  pressure  on  the  front  end  keeping  the  slack  all  taken 
up  in  one  direction  and  allowing  valve  to  keep  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible. This  condition  existed  for  speeds  up  to  30  miles  per  hour, 
above  w-hich,  apparently,  the  inertia  of  the  parts  overcame  the  un- 
balanced force.  The  inequalities  of  the  exhaust  sound  increased 
with  increased  slack  in  the  motion  work.  ITie  trouble  was  over- 
come by  enlarging  the  back  head  of  the  valve  by  an  area  equal  to 
area  of  the  valve  stem." 

No  experiments  seem  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determ- 
ining the  steam  lost  due  to  worn  rings,  and  judging  from  remarks 
made  at  the  topical  discussion  on  this  subject  at  last  year's  meet- 
ing, it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  of  opinion  as  to 
the  amount  of  this  loss.  One  road  states  that  while  having  made 
no  accurate  tests  to  determine  the  steam  loss  due  to  wear  of  pack- 
ing rings,  two  of  the  master  mechanics  who  had  made  shop  tests 
on  this  point,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rings  can  easily  repre- 
sent a  loss  of  15  per  cent,  over  steam  consumption  with  rings  in 
first-class  condition. 

Only  two  roads  replying  to  the  circular  acknowledge  having  had 
any  experience  with  the  new  type  of  American  balance  slide  valve. 
One  of  these  states  that  two  engines  are  equipped  with  most  ex- 
cellent results.    The  other  has  had  four  engines  equipped  for  about 
a  year's  time,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  difficulties 
in  the  start  which  were  later  overcome,  the  results  have  been  very 
good.    The  valve  (see  American  Engineer,  April,  1902,  page  125) 
has  both  double  admission  and  double  exhaust  features,  and  while 
no  indicator  cards  have  ever  been  taken  to  show  how  much  has 
been  gained  by  this  feature,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is 
an  appreciable  factor.     Your  attention   is  also  called   to  the  fact 
that  with  this  type  of  valve,  all   balancing  parts  are  stationary 
and  not  subject  to  wear,  and  that  in  two  different  ways  a  very 
short  steam  port  may  be  obtained.     One  of  these  will  be  found 
illustrated  in  connection  with  the  valve  mentioned  in  the  Appendix, 
showing  cylinders   upon   which    it   is  used,   and   how,   by   making 
wide  shallow  exhaust  cavity  in  cylinder,  a  short  steam  port  was 
obtained.     The  other  method  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
to  use  inside  admission,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  balancing 
this   valve  equally   as   well   for   inside   as   for   outside   admission, 
although  it  is  believed  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  tried.    Notwith- 
standing the  large  size  of  this  valve  as  illustrated,  in  connection 
with  210  lbs.  of  steam,  the  engine  can    be  handled  with  a  full 
throttle  with  ease,  showing  that  valve  is  perfectly  balanced.     It 
also  has  the  advantage  of  providing  for  relief  from  over  pressura 
in   the  cylinders  by  lifting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
slide  valve,  and  on  accoiint  of  the  double  exhaust  feature  there 
must  be  considerable  decrease  in  back  pressure,  which  is  evidenced 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  very  short,  sharp  exhaust. 

The  replies  as  to  the  chief  advantages  of  piston  valve  seem  to 
be  fairly  uniform  and  consist,  in  the  main,  of  better  balancing, 
which  includes  ease  of  handling  and  decrease  in  wear  and  tear  of 
motion  work.     In  addition,  some  replies  give  less  cylinder  clear- 
ance, better  steam  distribution,  less  cost  for  maintenance,  shorter 
steam  pa.sses,  decreased  back  pressure,  better  distribution,  larger 
port  openings ;  and  on  the  four-cylinder  compound  the  fact  that  the 
piston  valve  really  takes  the  place  of  the  two  valves,  in  that  it 
distributes  the  steam  to  both  high  and  low-pressure  cylinder,  great- 
ly simplifies   the  motion   work  and   the  number   of  parts.      It   is 
questionable  if  all  the  advantages  claimed  are  real  and  tangible, 
as  it  seems  that  some  of  these  attributes  can  be  obtained  equally 
as  well  or  better  with  other  types  of  valve.     It  would  seem  that 
the  question  of  lubrication  is  not  a  settled  one.     The  reply  of  one 
road  states  that  where  engines  with  piston  valves  have  to  drift 
for  long  distances  the  question  of  properly  lubricating  the  piston 
valve  becomes  a  very  serious  problem,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper  will  bring  out  some  more  definite  information 
on  these  points.     It  would  seem  that  the  reason  for  the  growing 
favor  in  which  the  piston  valve  is  held  is  due  largely  to  reasons  as 
given  by  one  of  the  roads  in  reply  to  the  circular,  as  follows :  "Our 
reasons  for  taking  up  the  piston  valve  are  that  with  the  increased 
size  of  engines  and  steam  pressure  the  ordinary  balance  *D'  slide 
valve  increases  in  size  proportionately,  and  while  we  may  balance 
the  valve  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  valves  on  the  smaller  engines, 
the  difference  in  unbalanced  surface  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
engine.     This   increases  the  wear  on  the  valve  and  link  motion, 
eccentrics  and  straps,   and   increases   the   work   necessary   on   the 
part  of  the  engineman  to  handle  the  engine."     The  foregoing  rea- 
sons probably  cover  the  situation,  the  I>ake  Shore  stating  that  on 
a  very  careful  test  an  economy  of  about  5  per  cent,  was  shown, 
which  they  considered  due  to  back  pressure  and  perhaps  slightly 
to  decrease  of  amount  of  compression. 

In  the  Appendix  which  accompanies  this  report  will  be  found 
the  tests  referred  to  on  various  types  of  valves  and  valve  bushings, 
which  illustrate  very  thoroughly  the  practice  of  this  country  as 
regards  the  piston  valve.  Some  of  the  modifications  as  to  design 
of  ring  will  be  found  very  interesting. 

From  the  replies  to  .some  of  the  questions  it  is  very  evident  that 
little  or  no  data  is  available  on  some  of  the  subjects  brought  up 
in  connection  with  the  piston  valve.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
recommends : 

First :  That  tests  be  made  to  determine  the  amount^  of  loss  of 
steam  due  to  worn  packing  rings.  Such  tests  should  include  the 
various  types  of  rings  illustrated  in  the  report. 

Second :  That  tests  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  steam  or 
the  exhaust  rings  are  the  most  responsible  for  the  decrea.sed  effi- 
ciency due  to  wear. 

Third  :  That  the  question  of  proper  lubrication  of  piston  valves 
when  drifting  be  more  thoroughly  investigated. 

Fourth :  The  attention  of  the  committee  being  called  to  the 
question  of  valve  setting  in  connection  with  the  piston  valve,  after 
it  was  too  late  to  include  it  in  the  circular,  by  one  road  stating 
that  with  identical  valve  motions,  to  obtain  equal  work,  modifica- 
tions in  the  piston  valve  setting  must  be  made,  it  is  suggested  that 
further  investigation  be  made  along  this  line. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  FRONT   ENDS. 


COMMITTEE — II.    H.   VAUGHAN,   F.   H.    CLARK,    A.    W.   GIBBS,    W.   F.    M. 

GOSS,   BOBEBT   QUAYLE. 


Your  Committee  on  Locomotive  Front  Ends,  appointed  to  assist 
the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  in  the  tests 
being  carried  out  at  Purdue  University  along  the  lines  of 

(a)  Proper  dimensions  for  standard  front  end, 

(b)  Elimination  of  cinder  valves, 

(c)  Elimination  of  the  diaphragm, 
begs  to  report  as  follows : 

Since  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  tests  being  carried  out 
by  Purdue  University,  under  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
American  Engineer,  were  not  immediately  available  when  this 
committee  wa.s  appointed,  it  was  ueemed  inadvisable  to  hold  an 
early  meeting  as  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  action 
was  therefore  deferred  until  Profes.sor  Goss  presented  a  complete 
report.  On  receipt  of  this  it  was  at  once  seen  that  a  most  valu- 
able adflition  to  existing  information  on  the  front  end  problem 
had  been  made  and  that  the  experiments  certainly  decided  the 
relations  of  the  stack  and  nozzle  definitely  and  finally  so  far  as 
it  could  be  possible  to  do  so  on  a  testing  plant.  The  conclusions 
are  of  such  importance  that  we  consider  they  should  now  be 
recorded  in  the  report  of  this  committee  for  the  information  of 
the  members.  The  report  presented  also  included  a  section  devoted 
to  a  problem  for  further  study.  As  this  outlines  as  desirable  a 
series  of  tests  and  is  with  one  addition  entirely  concurred  in  by 
your  committee  this  section  is  also  included. 

The  sections  above  referred  to  which  are  reproduced  from  the 
American  Engineer  are  as  follows : 

Editor's  Note — At  this  point  the  report  presents  the  Summary 
of  Results  constituting  Section  VII.  of  the  report  by  Professor 
Goss,  which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the  American  Engi- 
neer, followed  by  Section  VIII.,  Problems  for  Further  Study. 
The  committee  report  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

It  might  be  stated  that  the  engine  on  which  these  tests  were 
made  had  a  front  end  .54  ins.  in  diameter,  and  the  conclusions 
adapting  the  results  obtained  on  this  engine  to  those  of  a  lareer 
size  were  obtained  by  considering  the  diameter  of  the  front  end  as 
a  unit,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  stack  in  direct  proportion. 
While  this  may  be  a  correct  method,  we  feel,  since  all  locomotives 
recently  built  or  that  are  liable  to  be  constructed  in  the  future 
will  have  front  ends  of  considerably  larger  sizes,  this  subject  will 
not  be  left  in  a  satisfactory  condition  unless  further  tests  are  car- 
ried out  to  confirm  or  correct  this  assumption. 

We  were  advised  by  Professor  Goss  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  further  tests  in  continuation  of  the  American 
E.\(ilNEER  series  prior  to  .Tune,  1903,  on  account  of  the  conditions 
at  Purdue  University,  and  we  also  anticipated  that  considerable 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  engine  with  the  present  demand  for  power.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  request  those  members  who  formed  the  origi- 
nal committee  organized  to  assist  in  the  x\merican  Engineer  tests 
to  make  experiments  in  service  to  confirm  the  results  obtained 
by  Professor  Goss.  The  majority  were  compelled  to  reply  that, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  work  then  being  carried  on  in  their 
respective  departments,  they  would  be  unable  to  assist  during  the 
present  year  and  only  three  series  of  tests  have  been  carried  out. 
These  have  only  been  partially  made  and  the  results  are  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  present  in  this  report,  although  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  practically  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived  at  on 
an  engine  having  a  front  end  of  the  same  size  as  that  used  at 
Purdue  University,  but  leave  it  open  to  question  whether  these 
results  are  immediately  applicable  to  engines  having  a  considerably 
larger  front  end.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  a.ssociation. 
Mr.  .T.  F.  Deems,  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  and 
Rolling  Stock,  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road and  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  a  large  modern  engine,  having  a 
front  end  75  ins.  in  diameter,  will  be  available  to  allow  this  series 
of  tests  to  be  completed.  This  will  enable  the  determination  of 
the  correct  unit  to  be  used  for  stack  diameters  to  be  made,  and 
a  further  series  of  tests  carried  out  along  the  line  recommended 
by  Professor  Gass.  Your  committee,  therefore,  asks  to  be  con- 
tinned  in  order  that  during  the  coming  year  it  may  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  appointed. 


EFFECTS    OF   TONNAGE    RATINGS    ON    THE    COST    OF 

TRANSPORTATION. 


individual  paper  by  C.  "H.  quereau. 


There  have  been  indirect  savings  in  operating  expenses,  due  to 
the  use  of  tonnage  ratings,  which  are  not  always  considered.  I 
refer  to  the  use  of  the  ton-mile  basis  for  statistics,  which  naturally 
followed  the  introduction  of  tonnage  ratings.  Previously  the  al- 
most universal  basis  of  motive  power  statistics  had  been  the  engine- 
mile.  Because  the  engines  made  more  miles  per  ton  of  coal  the 
lighter  the  train,  there  was  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  master 
mechanics  and  engineers  to  haul  as  light  trains  as  possible  in  order 
to  improve  their  records,  which  no  doubt  in  a  measure  neutralized 
the  efforts  of  the  transportation  department  to  handle  as  heavy 
*rains  as  possible,  and  imdoubtedly  increased  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation somewhat,  when  comparefl  with  the  possibilities,  and  was  a 
source  of  constant  friction  between  the  two  departments.  The  ton- 
mile  basis  for  motive  power  statistics  changed  all  this,  because  it 
was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  heavier  the  train,  within  reason- 
able limits,  the  less  the  cost  of  coal,  wages  and  repairs  per  ton- 
mile,  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  motive  power 
inen  to  haul  as  heavy  trains  as  practicable,  thus  harmonizing  the 
interests  and  efforts  of  the  employees  of  both  the  transportation 
and  motive  power  departments. 

The  ton-mile  basis  also  corrected  a  number  of  erroneous  con- 
clusions, resulting  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  cause  and  effect, 


which  no  doubt  led  to  economies.  A  few  illustrations  will  prob- 
ably make  this  point  plainer  than  an  extended  <?,escription.  The 
figures  given  are  actual  records. 

;:■::  -^  TABLE.  I. 

March,  Increase 

1896.  1897.            Percent. 

Average  miles   per  engine 2.282  2,289                0.3 

Average  ton-miles  per  engine 782,213  972,486              24 

Had  there  been  no  ton-mile  statistics,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
the  conclusion  would  have  been  drawn  that  the  average  work  done 
per  engine  in  the  two  years  was  practically  the  same.  TTie  ton- 
mile  figures  show  this  conclusion  would  have  been  wide  of  the 
mark  and  misleading,  and  also  demonstrate  that  in  this  case  the 
use  of  tonnage  ratings  increased  the  work  done  'by  the  engines 
24  per  cent.,  an  the  class  of  locomotives  was  practically  the  same 
in  the  two  years. 

y'   '  ;     ■  table  ii. 

DIVISION    D. JANUARY,    1896. 

Miles  to  Ton  of  Coal.  Coal  per  100  Ton-miles. 
i  .>              Lbs.         Percent.  Lbs.         Per  Cent. 

Main    line,    freight,  i.  s ... .    16.6  100  20.79  100 

Branch,    freight    .........   14.8  112  67.93  327 

Main    line,    freight;*......    16.6  193  20.79  100 

Main    line,    passenger 32.1  100  33.09  159 

.Tudged  by  the  results  on  the  engine-mile  basis,  the  branch 
freight  engines  were  using  only  12  per  cent,  more  coal  than  those 
on  the  main  line.  This  record  was  considered  very  satisfactory 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  branch  was  concerned,  as  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  heavy  grades  and  curves  on  it,  while  the  main 
line  was  comi)aratively  level  and  straight,  and  the  conclusion  was 
naturally  drawn  that  it  was  not  much  more  expensive,  so  far  as 
fuel  was  concerned,  to  operate  a  mountain  district  taan  one  on 
the  prairie.  But  as  soon  as  attention  was  directed  to  the  figures 
based  on  the  ton-mile  it  became  evident  that  the  heavy  grades  and 
curves  of  the  branch  required  three  and  a  quarter  times  as  much 
coal  as  the  main  line  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 

In  comparing  the  relative  cost  of  fuel  in  freight  and  passenger 
.service,  using  the  engine-mile  as  a  basis,  the  almost  inevitable  con- 
clusion was  that  freight  engines  used  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
pa-ssenger  engines,  but  when  the  basis  of  comparison  was  the  ton- 
mile,  it  became  evident  that  the  cost  of  fuel  was  practically  W 
per  cent,  greater  in  passenger  service. 

The  discussion  would,  however,  fall  far  short  of  completeness  if 
it  did  not  include  another  phase  pi  the  subject,  at  least  suggest  that 
there  is  still  room  for  decided  improvement  and  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  tonnage  ratings,  though  a  decided  improvement  over 
the'  car  ratings,  may  e.osily  be  carried  to  extremes  and  result  in 
increased,  instead  of  decreased,  transportation  costs,  and  that  there 
is  still  a  wide  field  for  scientific  investigation  in  the  matter  of 
locomotive  ratings  and  transportation  .statistics. 

It  is  very  generally  assumed  that  the  maximum  tonnage  a  loco- 
motive can  handle  at  a  .speed  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour  is  the 
most  economical.  I  venture  to  differ  from  this  opinion  and  will 
first  consider  the  matter  as  applying  to  the  conditions  whi<h  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  past  winter,  during  which  time  there  has 
existed  practically  a  freight  blockade.  Under  these  conditions  the 
paramount  issue.'  to  Iwrrow  a  political  phrase,  is  to  handle  the 
business  offered  and  keep  it  moving  almost  regardless  of  cost ;  in 
short,  to  handle  the  largest  possible  number  of  cars  with  the  power 
and  facilities  available. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  and  illu-stration.  Table  III.  is  pre- 
sented. It  applies  to  two  divisions ;  the  first  100  miles  and  the 
second  200  miles  in  length,  and  is  based  on  the  following  assump- 
tions :  First,  that  it  requires  four  hours  to  get  an  engine  from  its 
train  to  the  roundhouse,  clean  its  fires,  give  it  necessary  repairs, 
furnish  the  nece.ssary  supplies  and  have  it  on  its  train  again ; 
second,  that  a  train  of  40  cars  will  allow  an  average  speed  of  10 
miles  an  hour;  third,  that  a  reduction  of  the  train  from  40  to  :^5.2 
cars,  or  12  per  cent.,  will  permit  an  increase  in  the  average  speed 
to  15  miles  an  hour. 

V-.  -    TABLE  III. 
:     ^;  100-Mile  Division.     200-Mile  Division. 

Speed,    miles    per   hour,  i ,  . .  i. » • .  10  15  10  15 

Hour?     between    terminals.*.,...  10  6.67  20  13.32 

Hours    at    terminal ii.....  44  44 

Hours   for   one  trip.  .....,:.. ...  14  10.67  24  17.82 

Trips   in   thirty  day.*.  ..'..>..*  #,.  51.4  67.5  30  41.6 

Cars  hauled  per  trip.  ........ ..-  40  35.2  40  35.2 

Cars   hauled    per   month..... 2,056  2.376  1.200  1.464 

Gain  in  cars  handled  per  month..  320  264 
Gain    In   cars   handled    per   month, 

per  cent 16  22 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  from  IG  to  22  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  cars  an  engine  will  handle  per  month,  due  to  a  decrease 
of  12  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cars  handhxl  per  train,  and  that 
the  longer  the  division  the  greater  the  inoreji.se. 

The  following  figures  give  the  percentages  of  overtime  paid 
engineers  and  firemen,  in  relation  to  their .  total  wages,  during 
.Tune,  when  there  was  no  si)e(ial  rash  of  business  and  the  engines 
available  were  ample  to  handle  it  easily,  and  during  September, 
when  the  power  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  : 

Division  A.     Division  B. 

June — Overtime,  per  cent,  of  total  wages 1.8  2.0 

September — Overtime,  per  tent,  of  total  wages.      5.3  4.6 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that  the  overtime  paid  increased 
from  two  to  three  times  iis  much  as  the  busine-ss  done,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  wages  paid  enginemen. 

The  reasons  which  make  it  .seem  more  than  probable  that  a 
reduction  of  maximum  tonnage  ratings  would  decrease  the  cost  of 
wages  per  ton-mile  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  cost  of  fuel ; 
not  that  the  cost  of  fuel  while  running  would  be  much,  if  any, 
greater  per  ton-mile  with  the  maximum  tonnage,  hut  that  the 
longer  delays  on  side-tracks,  the  longer  hours  for  the  train  and 
engine  crews  and  the  diuuage  done  the  fire  while  pulling  out  of 
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side-tracks  with  tlie  heaviest  trains  would  result  in  a  greater  cojst 
of  fuel  per  ton-mile. 

I  believe  the  discussion  and  facts  {jivon  wairant  the  conclusion 
that  tonnajje  ratinsrs  which  limit  the  average  speed  of  Ircijiht  tiaiius 
to  10  miles  an  luiur,  or  less,  icsult  in  a  ?;ieater  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  decreased  earninj;  power  for  motive  power  than  ratiniis 
which  allow  a  somewhat  hijrher  sju-ed.  If  this  conclusion  is 
accepted,  it  follows  that  such  maximum  tonnaiie  rating's  produce 
a  hijjher  cost  of  traiLsi)ortation  than  is  necessary  and  that  the 
subject  is  well  worth  extended,  careful  and  scientitic  investifiation. 

The  adoption  of  toiniajre  ratini^s  for  freij;ht  trains  lias  reduced 
the  cost  of  transportation  h.v  increasin;?  the  average  trainload;  liy 
reduciiij,'  the  cases  of  doultlinir  and  overtime:  by  furnishing  a 
basis  of  common  interest  for  the  operatini:  aiul  motive  \)ower  de- 
partment.s  to  handle  full  trains,  and  by  furni.shing  a  fairer  basis 
for  jud;:inj;  ojM'ratin^  and  motive  i»ower  efficiency. 

It  seems,  however,  evident  that,  as  is  usual  when  any  new  plan 
has  proved  beneficial,  the  pendulum  has  swunj?  to  the  opposite 
extreme  an<l  the  maximum  tonnaue  rating's  are.  a.s  a  rule,  j;reater 
than  the  mast  economical  ratinjrs.  .Vt  least  the  evidence  at  hand 
warrants  systematic  and  scientiHc  investigation. 


ELECTRICALLY  DHIVK.N   SHOPS. 

COMMITTKE — C.  A.  SELKY,   U.  11.  VAl(iII.\N.  T.  S.  LLOYI),  T.   W.   UEMAR- 

EST,  L.  U.  POMEUOY. 


EnnoK'.s  XoTE. — IJecause  of  its  iniportance  tliLs  paper  is  reprinted 
nearly   in  full. 

I^-U)or-saving  seems  to  be  the  keyncite  in  the  developnu-nt  of  nu)st 
all  recent  shop  plans.  Central  power  plants  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  way  of  coal  and  ash  handling  machinery, 
autonuitic  stokers,  direct-counectetl  generators  and  enaines,  the 
latter  compounded  and  in  some  cases  condensiui;.  are  almost 
the  rule. 

The  one  thing  that  has  contributed  most  to  economize  movement 
of  materials  is  i>robably  the  electric  traveling  crane,  lifting  a  single 
part  or  perhaps  a  whole  locomotive,  carrying  and  traversing  at 
desirable  speeds  over  the  jirea  covered  by  the  sjian  an<l  tiavel.  hoist- 
ing and  lowering  at  will  great  weiglit.s  with  slow,  safe  speeds  and 
by  auxiliary  hoists  doing  rapid  work  with  light  weights. 

SY.STEMS    AM>    METHODS. 

The  designer  of  a  new  railroad  shop  at  the  luesent  time,  in  ar- 
mnging  for  the  generating  station  and  power  tran mission,  is 
primarily  confronted  with  the  i)rpblem  of  de<i<ling  which  system 
of  eh'ctrical  power  distribution  to  I'lse.  alternating  or  direct  current. 
Each  has  its  .strong  advo<ates,  who  can  advance  numerous  points 
in  favor  of  their  jireferred  system,  and  the  (piestion  i.s  freipiently 
complicated  by  l<Kal  conilitions  t()  an  extent  wlijch  makes  a  decision 
extremely  diffi<idt.  It  may  be  ne<essary  to  combine  in  the  jtower 
l»lant  for  the  shoj*  a  generating  station  for  furnishing  current  for 
light  or  power  to  other  comjtany  i)ro]>erty,  passenger  depots,  freight 
hou-se.s,  car  repair  plants  and  similar  uses,  which  are  located  at  a 
considerable  distance.  For  such  purposes  alternating  current  is  rec- 
ognize«l  as  being  an  economic  necessity,  the  cost  of  copjter  re<piired 
to  transmit  the  energy  by  a  low-voltage,  direct-current  system  be- 
ing practically  i)rohibitive.  In  another  instance  the  converse  of 
this  may  be  the  case:  in  place  of  the  power  i)lant  being  reipiired 
to  transmit  i»ower  to  a  distance  or  furnish  current  for  uses  other 
than  shoi)  o])eration.  it  may  receive  its  power  from  some  outside 
source,  in  which  case  it  becomes  merely  a  transformins  station  to 
convert  the  current  transmitted,  whicli  it  may  be  assumed  is  a 
high-i»otential  alternating  current,  into  a  form  suitable  for  distri- 
bution around  the  sho[)s.  In  either  <ase  the  conditions  are  identi- 
cal in  one  resptnt  :  alternating  current  is  necessarily  used  in  the 
j>ower  j)lant :  and  in  both  cases  also  direct  current  can  also  be 
furnished  for  shop  j>urposes  if  desired,  either  by  the  use  of  rotary 
transformers  or  motor  generators,  or.  in  the  lirst  instance,  by  the 
installation  of  direct-current  generatoi-s  for  shop  use  separate  from 
those  used  for  the  long-distance  transmission. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  long-distance  problenis  may  interfere  with 
the  choice  of  a  system,  the  i)Ower  plant  may  be  entirely  used  for 
furnishing  energy  to  a  group  of  shop  buildings  sufficiently  near 
together  to  make  a  low  voltage  reasonably  economical,  and  which- 
ever system  is  used  is  selected  solel.v  with  reference  to  its  presumed 
advantages  for  shojt  driving. 

The  aliove  instances  represent  the  efTe<ts  of  local  conditions,  and 
while  tliey  may  be  modified  in  the  first  examples  by  the  proportion 
of  the  total  power  recpiired  for  shot)  or  outside  purposes,  there  are 
evidently  two  jHtssible  ;:eneral  conditions  to  consider:  First,  wheje 
it  is  nece.ssary  that  alternate,  current  be  present  in  the  power 
house;    se«ond,  where  it   is  not  necessarily  j>resent. 

Now.  whichever  of  these  two  conditions  confronts  the  designer, 
there  is  one  important  fact  which  affects  the  i>roblem  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  develoi>ment  of  the  alternate-current  motor,  namely: 

That  if  electrical  sj)eed  control  is  desired,  direct  current  iinist  be 
iLsed  for  driving  tho.se  tools  on  which  it  is  employed.  Assuming, 
therefore,  for  the  ratmient,  that  it  is  immaterial  which  system  is 
used  for  the  operation  of  cranes,  transfer  tables  and  driving  ma- 
chinery in  groui)s  or  <()nstant-spee<l  tools,  the  really  imiwrtant 
(jiiestion  to  be  decided  is  whether  or  not  electrical  si)eed  control  in 
some  form  or  other  is  desirable.  A  number  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject have  l)een  written,  and  they  are  all  worthy  of  careful  perusal 
ami  study,  but  the  main  (luestion  is  whether  the  extra  investment 
neces.sary  is  justified  by  the  restilts  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  practically  all  those  conne<ted  with  shops  in  wkicli  some  form 
of  electrical  si»eed  control  has  been  installed  will  speak  very  favor- 
ably with  respect  to  its  convenien<e  and  the  economies  resulting 
from  its  use.  but  it  certainly  entails  an  extra  exi)ense  and  it  i.s 
nece.s.sary  to  demonstrate  that  the  benefits  received  are  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  additional  cost.  I'sually  the  possible  economies  are 
alone  referred  to,  but  a  pr«>ferable  method  is  to  find  what  increase 
in  output  is  necessary  to  compen.sate  for  the  investment  and  then 
discuss  whether  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  this  increase 
will  be  obtained.  This  method  of  resisoning,  which  is  equally  as 
sound  as  the  other,  will  be  found  to  fit  the  case  considerably  better. 


It  Ls  difficult  to  obtain  figures  from  which  the  additional  cost  of 
electrical  speed  control  can  be  definitely  determined,  and  no  at- 
tem|)t  has  been  made  to  obtain  them  from  the  various  members  of 
th  s  assiK-iatiou.  although  it  would  be  most  valuable  if  they  could 
i»e  furnished  in  an  intelligent  form  for  the  proper  discu.ssion  of 
this  (luwtion.  For  this  reiK)rt  the  cost  figures  of  the  Collinwood 
shop  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ilailway,  in  which 
the  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple-voltage  system  is  employed,  have 
been  carefully  analyzed,  and  while  the  results  are  not  accurately 
apidicable  to  other  shops  in  which  the  number  and  character  of 
the  tools  may  vary,  and  the  method  of  speed  control  be  different, 
yet  remembering  that  the  larger  tools  in  all  locomotive  shops  have 
a  fairly  close  similarity  and  that  the  tools  of  each  description  are 
employed  in  about  the  same  proportion,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that, 
while  there  would  be  a  variation,  it  would  not  be  important  in  the 
gross  result,  and  this  assumption  will  be  confirmed  by  an  inspection 
of  the  figures. 

To  ascertain  what  percentage  of  incresised  output  must  be  ob- 
tained to  justify  the  ai)plication  of  electrical  speed  control  it  is 
first  necessary  to  formulate  the  factors  that  determine  tbe^-ost  per 
annum  of  operating  a  tool.     These  are  as  follows: 

1.     The  direct  labor  charge  per  diem. 

li.  The  indirect  labor  charge,  including  what  are  generally 
known  as  shop  expenses,  sui)erintendence,  power,  lighting,  etc. 

.'{.      Interest  an<l  dejireciation  charge  on  the  cost  of  the  tool. 

4.  Interest  and  depreciation  charge  on  the  proportion  of  cost  of 
machine  shop  and  power  plant,  including  generators,  etc. 

."».  Interest  and  dei)reciation  charge  on  switchboard,  balancers, 
wiring,  motors  and  cimtrollers.  etc. 

Of  tiiese  factors  the  onl.v  one  afFecte<l  by  the  use  of  electrical  spee»l 
control  is  No.  .'»,  the  others  being  independent  of  it.  The  value  of 
them  has  been  estimated  for  the  locomotive  shop  at  Collinwood 
from  the  actual  Hgures  of  the  cost  of  construction  as  follows: 

1.  The  direct  labor  for  ytX)  days  at  $2.S0  per  diem  is  .$840  per 
annum. 

2.  The  indirect  labor  charge  may  be  taken  at  20  per  cent. 
This  figure  is  fairly  rei>resentative  of  railroad  shop  practice. 

."}.  Interest  nui.v  be  taken  at  •"»  i»er  cent.,  depreciation  at  10  per 
cent.  This  figure  may  be  considered  high,  but  if  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion is  lowered  it  makes  less  output  necessary  to  earn  the  invest- 
nuMit  on  the  installation  of  speed  control,  and  it  is  desired  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  At  Collinwood  there  were  US  tools  equipped  with 
multii)le-voltage  ( M.  V.)  control,  total  cost  $S0,G44..*i4.  an  average 
of  .$2..''(>(l  per  tool.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  sum  is  .'f.'5."j4,  the  an- 
nual charge  per  tool  for  this  item. 

4.  The  proportionate  cost  of  the  building  that  can  be  charged 
against  any  tool  is  more  or  less  of  a  guess;  but  it  is  a  real  charge 
without  question.  At  Collinwood.  where  the  kKomotive-erecting 
nuuhine  slioi»  and  boiler  slio))  are  luider  one  roof,  and  the  only  fig- 
ures available  are  the  total  costs  of  the  entire  building,  the  fairest 
way  is  to  find  the  cost  i)er  cubic  fo(»t  of  the  shop  and  thus  determine 
the  cost  of  the  machine  shop  itself,  dividing  this  among  the  various 
tools  in  i)roi)ortion  to  their  cost.  This  Ls  not  exactly  correct,  but 
as  the  more  expensive  a  tool  is  the  more  floor  s))ace  it  occupies  and 
the  more  room  is  recpiired  around  it,  this  method  is  as  fair  as  pos- 
sible, and  on  tliLs  basis  the  cast  of  the  shop,  inchuling  buildings, 
heating  and  lighting  ai)paratus  (outside  of  i)ower  plant),'  cranes, 
etc..  is  equal  to  $1.0:J  jter  !$\  cost  of  tool.  The  proportionate  cost 
of  power  i)lant  is  fairly  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  cost  of  the 
idant  by  the  hor.se-power  of  output  and  charging  this  against  the 
tools  in  proi)ortion  to  their  consumption.  At  Collinwood  the  total 
cost  i»er  horse-i)ower  of  (uitput  is  ^86,  and  as  the  actual  consump- 
tion of  tiu'  multiple-voltage  tools  is  70  horse-power,  the  amount 
invested  for  their  operation  is  $0,020,  or  .<1."kS..">0  per  tool.  The 
total  investment  under  this  hea<Iing  is.  therefore.  .$2,4:i0  plus 
.*1."»S.."»(»  per  tool.  On  this  amount  interest  may  be  charged  at  5 
l)er  cent,  and  depreciation  at  0  per  cent.,  the  life  being  longer  than 
for  tools,  the  total  annual  charge  per  tool  thus  being  $284.73, 
say  $2S4. 

r>.  This  item  is  sei)arate<l  from  No.  4,  as  it  includes  all  charges 
that  vary  according  to  the  system  of  control  employed.  It  includes 
nunu'rous  small  items,  as  follows: 

(a>  I'roportionate  part  of  cost  of  switchboard  and  220-volt 
feeders  in  ratio  of  horse-i)ower  consumption  of  multiple-voltage 
tools  to  total.  $1,220. 

(bl  Prorated  cost  of  multiple-voltage  portion  of  switchboard. 
multii)le-voItage  transformer  and  inside  feeders  in  proportion  of 
multii)le-voltage  tools   in   machine  shtip  to  total,  $2,821. 

(c)  Cost  of  wiring"  multiple-voltage  tools.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  an  easy  figure  to  determine,  but  has  been  estimated  very 
closely  l)y  obtaining  the  total  cost  of  labor  iuid  material  for  wiring 
all  to<jls  in  locomotive  shop,  exclusive  of  the  feeders  to  the  di.stri- 
bution  boxes,  and  dividing  the  labor  by  the  number  of  tools  wired 
and  the  material  by  the  hor.se-power  of  tools  wired.  To  allow  for 
uuiltiple-voltage  tools,  each  of  them  is  counted  as  two  tools  wired 
and  as  being  of  double  the  rated  horse-power.  In  this  cost  there 
was  also  included  the  power  wiring  in  each  «'recting  i»it.  each  jiit 
considere<l  as  representing  one  t(M)l  of  .">  h.p..  which  is  very  closely 
correct.  The  result  of  this  calculation  is  that  it  cost  $480  per 
iiorse-power  for  wiring  material,  $18.30  per  unit  tool  for  wiring 
labor. 

As  there  were  38  multiple-voltage  tools  with  a  total  rated  horse- 
power of  270.  the.se  amounts  are  as  follows  : 

38  tools  wired  at  $30.60 $1,380.80 

270  X  2  h.p.   at   $480 2,502.00 

$3,072.80 
(dt     The  cast  of  motors  actually  used  on  the  tools,  inchiding 
controllers,  etc.,  $12,ir)0. 

The  total  cast  of  item  No.  5  is,  therefore: 

(a »     $1,220.00 

(b)     2,821.00 

(c)     3,972.80 

(d)     12,150.00 

$20,169.80 
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Tnis  amount  is  considered  to  be  subject  to  5  per  cent,  interest 
ind  10  per  cent,  depreciation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tools  themselves, 
the  annual  charge  thus  being  $3,025.50,  or  $79.70  per  tool*. 

Recapitulating  the  above  the  average  annual  cost  for  operating 
AS  multiple-voltage  tools  based  on  the  Collinwood  construction  ac- 
(•ounts  would  be : 

Item    1 $840.00 

Item   2 108.00 

Item   3 .,*,.      354.00 

Item    4 284.00 

Item   5 79.70 

$1,72.1.70 
Now,  if  multiple-voltage  had  not  been  employed  the  only  change 
in  the  cost  of  the  plant  would  have  been  in  item  5;    the  subdivLsion 
losts  would  become  as  follows  : 
(al    There  would  be  no  change,  it  remains..  $1,220.00 

(b)  This  cost  is  avoidetl  without  eorresijond- 

ing  change. 

(c)  This  cost  becomes  : 

38  tools  at  $18.30 $GiK).00 

270  h.p.  at  $4.80 1,29<J.00 

1,980.00 

(d)  The  cost  of  motors  re<iuired  on  the  va- 

rious tools,  including  starting  boxes. .  7.200.00 

Total     $10,412.00 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  amount  is  $1,5501.80,  or  $41.10  iter  tool 
per  annum. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  operating  a  tool  is  thus  $1,725.70  with 
electrical  speed  control,  against  $1,087.10  when  driven  by  constant- 
speed  motors,  or  an  increase  of  2.24  per  cent.  In  other  words,  it 
is  only  nece.ssary  to  obtain  an  increased  output  of  2^4  per  cent,  to 
justify  the  extra  expen.se. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  anyone  who  has  been  connected  with 
a  shop  in  which  some  such  system  has  been  employed  would  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  stating  that  a  saving  is  obtained  many  times 
that  required  to  equal  the  additional  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increase  in  output,  but  there  are  objections  to  the  method  usually 
pmployed  in  giving  the  reasons  for  this  economy  which  .s  l)a.><ed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  production  of  a  tool  is  proportional  to  the 
cutting  speed  of  the  work.  It  is  true  that  in  the  average  belt- 
driven  tool  the  various  changes  of  .speed  usually  vary  by  incre- 
ments from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  work 
performed  need  vary  in  any  such  ratio.  In  any  given  material 
with  the  same  cutting  tool,  which  is  being  operated  to  its  capacity, 
tlie  amoimt  of  metal  that  is  removed  in  a  given  time  depends  on 
three  factors — the  cutting  speed,  the  feed  and  the  cut.  These  fac- 
tors are  not  independent,  but  with  a  given  feed  and  cut  the  tool 
will  stand  up  satisfactorily  at  a  certain  speed,  with  a  different 
fee<l  and  cut  the  maximum  practical  cutting  speed  will  vary,  and 
so  on.  The  law  connecting  these  three  factors  is  not  yet  proi>erly 
determined,  and  will  probably  vary  for  different  materials.  This 
much,  however,  can  be  stated,  that  for  medium  steel,  such  as  that 
used  for  driving  axles,  crankpins,  etc.,  the  amount  of  metal  that 
can  be  removed  per  minute  with  the  same  depth  of  cut  and  with 
feeds  varying  from  1-8  to  1-20,  the  speed  in  each  case  being  ad- 
justed to  the  limit  of  the  tool,  does  not  vary  15  per  cent.  This 
may  not  be  the  case  so  closely  with  other  materials,  but  it  i.s  cer- 
tain that  a  variation  in  the  feed  affects  the  permissible  cutting  in 
every  case,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  speed  variation  of  40  per 
cent,  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  feeds  and  cuts  that  the  amount 
of  metal  removed  per  minute  is  substantially  the  same.  It  might 
be  stated,  therefore,  that,  theoretically,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
small  and  easily  made  variations  in  speed,  but  there  is  another  and 
more  important  side  to  this  question,  the  practical  one  of  how  to 
get  as  nearly  as  possible  the  maximum  product  from  a  tool.  If  a 
machine  were  employed  steadily  upon  work  in  which  the  material 
were  of  uniform  hardness,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  the 
same,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  get  the  same  output  when 
the  speeds  vary  by  40  per  cent,  steps  as  when  they  vary  by  10  per 
cent,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  feeds  and  cuts,  but  even  assuming 
this  to  be  exactly  true,  it  is  a  condition  that  does  not  obtain  in 
the  majority  of  machine  shops,  and  is  practically  absent  in  rail- 
road shops.  While  machines  may  be  classified  as  to  the  work  they 
perform,  this  work  varies  quite  a  little  in  its  dimensions  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  forms  and  sizes  of  the  parts  used  on  different 
classes  of  engines,  and  the  materials  employed  are  also  subject  to 
considerable  variation  in  their  cutting  qualities.  How  is  the  out- 
put determined  in  such  a  case?  With  a  belt-driven  tool  the  ma- 
chinist sets  his  feed  at  what  he  considers  is  right  and  runs  his  tool 
at  a  certain  speed.  He  may  try  the  next  speed  higher,  which  is 
an  increase  of  say  40  per  cent.,  and  finds  it  is  too  high.  The  result 
will  be  that  he  returns  to  the  original  speed  and  the  work  proceeds 
at  that  rate.  It  might  be  possible  to  use  a  larger  feed,  but  it  is 
very  liable  not  to  be  done,  and  indeed  outside  of  a  few  lathes  feed 
changes  cannot  be  made  rapidly  and  easily,  and  in  many  tools  are 
too  coarse  to  be  effective.  The  speed  change,  when  made  by  belt 
cones,  takes  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  and  is  very  likely  not 
made  as  often  as  advisable.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  an 
ordinary  belt-driven  tool  to  the  best  cutting  conditions,  and  it 
may  be  taken  at  the  best  to  run  as  nearly  as  the  cones  allow,  say 
within  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  on  the  average.  Com- 
pare this  with  a  tool  having  electrical  speed  control.  The  work 
is  being  cut  at  a  certain  speed ;  by  the  movement  of  a  lever  placed 
conveniently  to  his  hand,  the  machinist  can  increase  the  speed  by 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  found  pos- 
sible to  run.  There  is  no  exertion  involved,  no  time  wasted,  and, 
in  fact,  there  was  no  real  excuse  for  not  operating  the  tool  at  its 
proper  speed.  If  the  work  has  two  or  more  diameters,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  second  or  so  to  change  to  the  suitable  speed.  If  the 
material  is  harder  than  usual,  the  speed  reduction  is  simply  that 
necessary  to  meet  the  condition,  and  not  25  or  very  likely  40  per 
cent,  more,  as  may  easily  be  the  case  on  a  belt-driven  tool.  There 
the  man  will  not  be  found  to  shift  the  belt  whenever  a  change  is 
necessary,  and  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  so ;  with  electrical 
control  the  change  is  so  easily  made  that  he  should  and  can  be 


expected  to  attend  to  it.  With  reasonable  encouragement  and  in- 
telligent control  it  is  fair  in  this  case  to  a.ssume  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  machines  can  be  run  within  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  uie  ikxs- 
sible  si>eed,  giving  an  increased  output  theoretically  of  at  least  10 
per  cent.,  and  in  practical  working  a  great  deal  more,  from  the 
closeness  of  the  si>eed  control  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
of  time  in  the  manipulation  of  the  machine  resulting  from  this 
system.  On  wheel  lathes  there  is  a  special  advantage,  that  when 
one  or  two  hard  spots  occur  in  a  tire  the  machine  can  bi-  slowed 
over  these  spots  and  the  speed  restored  for  the  balance  of  the  cir- 
cumference; this  feature  is  not  very  important  to  the  shop  as  a 
whole,  but  it  is  quite  important  on  that  particular  tool. 

Another  advantage  of  speed  control  is  the  opiwrtunity  it  affords 
for  a  practical  system  for  .setting  cutting  speeds.  As  abt^ve  men- 
tioned, this  Ls  for  any  material  dependent  on  the  feed  and  cut.  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  in  locomotive  shops  the  variation  in  cut 
on  similar  classes  of  work  is  not  important.  Now,  by  adopting  a 
uniform  feetl  for  all  roughing  work  or  two  uniform  feeds,  one  for 
heavy  and  one  for  light  work,  the  most  important  variable  is  elim- 
inated and  the  speed  proposition  becomes  comparatively  simple  in 
place  of  being  exceedingly  complicated.  The  depth  of  cut  is  of 
minor  importance  within  the  limits  in  which  it  usually  varies  and 
by  standardizing  the  feeds  it  becomes  possible  to  estimate  very 
closely  what  speed  should  be  employed  on  different  materials  and 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  output  is  correspondingly  fe.-i.sihle.  In  suih 
a  system  it  is  obvious  that  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  possible 
product  depends  on  the  closeness  with  which  the  speen  can  be  reg- 
ulated, and  as  a  difference  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  in  the  sjteetl  is 
sufficient  to  ruin  a  tool  in  a  few  minutes  or  allow  it  to  run  for  an 
hour  or  more,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  controlle<l  by  at  least 
that  variation. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  while  close  electrical  si>eed 
regulation  may  not  be  theoretically  necessary,  it  presents  a  prac- 
tical method  of  increasing  the  output  from  shop  machinery  that 
cannot  be  approached  by  the  old  belt-and-cone  pulley,  and  that  this 
increase  in  output  should  largely  outweigh  the  slight  additional 
cost,  and  in  any  .shop  where  this  small  increjise  in  outlay  can  I  o 
made  in  order  to  effect  a  .substantial  economy  in  operation,  in  other 
words,  in  any  shop  that  is  laid  out  on  rea.sonable  business  princi- 
ples, some  form  of  speed  control  should  be  applied. 

If  tlijs  proposition  is  assented  to.  the  use  of  direct  current  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  electrical  art,  for  no  contractor  is  yet  prepared  to 
figure  on  alternating-current  variable-speed  apparatus,  and  the 
point  next  necessary  to  determine  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
advisable  to  apply  this  principle.  The  factor  affecting  this  chii-fly  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  commercially  advisable  to  direct -connect 
tools.  If  it  were  decided  to  direct-connect  all  tools,  an  insi>e<-tion 
of  the  figures  above  presented  will  show  that  the  limiting  factor 
affecting  the  application  of  speed  control  is  not  the  size  of  the  t<K»l, 
it  is  the  wages  of  the  operator;  the  smaller  the  tool  and  the  less 
the  horsepower  required  to  drive  it,  the  less  is  the  additional  ex- 
Ijense  of  applying  electrical  speed  control  and  there  is  consequently 
but  little  difference  in  the  increase  in  output  required  to  compen- 
sate for  the  additional  investment.  On  a  tool  costing  $."><X>  an<l 
requiring  3  h.p.  to  drive  it  the  items,  calculated  as  above,  are  as 
follows : 

Item  No.  With  Speed  Control.     Without  Spwd  (  outrol. 

1. ........ ... ..       $840.00. $840.00 

2.:..i.^>:.,,.,,>;.-- •■'  108.00... ^C,^.:,^*^,.-*.         108,00 

4. ;.....,. .>.*..         00.00.  ..;i. .*..... .  0<>.00 

5.....v.^wi^v*;.  09.00........ :i4.50 


'-••:•.*■  •■•.!*  •-•'.•* 


$1,183.50 


Total.......   $1,218.00 

a  difference  of  $34.50,  or  2.8  per  cent. 

TTie  wages  of  the  operator  are  thus  the  most  important  factor, 
as  if,  in  the  case  of  this  tool,  they  were  decreased  to  one-third  the 
amount  the  increase  in  output  required  would  become  5.2  i>cr  <  t-nt. 
even  at  that  figure:  however,  the  difference  would  render  tiie 
question  one  of  the  type  of  tool  and  general  convenience,  and  the 
extent  to  which  direct-connection  is  advisable  is  thus  the  mist 
important.  At  Collinwood  tools  were  direct-connected  for  three 
reasons : 

1.  Where  they  were  located  imder  cranes  to  allow  of  their  iMMng 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  positions  and  to  avoid  countershaft 
supports  interfering  with  the  crane  service. 

2.  On  tools  above  8  h.p.  where  the  advantages  of  speed  control 
were  considered  sufficient  to  justify  it. 

3.  "\Miere  tools  were  in  isolated  positions  and  expense  of  Tme 
and  countershafting  would  exceed  cost  of  applying  motors. 

The  remainder  of  the  tooLs  in  the  machine  shop,  103  in  all,  aie 
group-driven,  and  the  cost  of  installing  those  took,  has  he<'ii  aiia- 
lyzeil  to  show  how  it  coni])ares  with  the  cost  of  dir»Ht-(on!U'<t«'(l  on 
one  assumption,  namely :  that  no  additional  price  would  be  de- 
manded by  the  builders  in  supplying  their  tools  n\'ith  suitaLle 
attachments. 

The  103  tools  are  driven  in  eleven  groups,  the  total  tool  horse- 
power being  242.5 ;  to  drive  these  tools  the  group  motors  have  a 
total  of  202.5  h.p.,  which  is  larger  perhaps  than  necessary,  but 
was  considered  advisable. 

The  cost  of  the  driving  arrangement  was  as  follows : 

Eleven    group    motors .^« , ;y*«-*Vi. .*.  $4,.550.00 

Wiring  eleven  group  motors  at  $18.30.  ..v.  .«-..vv>».>  191.30 

Wiring  202%  h.p.  at  $4.80 .,,..*.,,  972.00 

Countershaft  supports,  line  shafts,  pullej's,  etc....T..vi  6,007.00 

Belting ....j.  3.881.00 

WJ:  VV;  r  $16,201.30 

Had  these  tools  been  direct-driven  the  cost  would  have  been  as 
follows : 

One  hundred  and  three  motors i4>|i  ««:.:*;  $12,340.00 

Wiring  103  tools  at  $18.30,  .............  ...:.V.,.>-:V       1,884.90 

Wiring  242%  h.p.  at  $5.40.  . .  .v«^<>^;»,ii,.  ,.»».i»«'       ltlt>"*-^ 
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This  result  may  appear  surprising,  but  it  is  even  more  favorable 
to  the  direct-driven  estimate  than  it  appears.  The  roof  construc- 
tion must  be  appreciably  heavier  when  it  is  expected  to  support 
countershafting  than  would  be  the  case  if  simply  required  to  cover 
the  building.  Additional  mpmber.s  must  be  incorporated,  but  this 
expense  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  at  present.  Then  no 
charge  Ls  made  against  belt-driven  tools  for  belt  shifters  and  the 
cost  of  applying  the  belting,  which  for  103  tools  is  quite  an  ex- 
pense. It  would  be  interesting  to  obtain  figures  on  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  belting  in  this  connection.  The  cost  at  Air  Line 
Junction  shop,  a  woodworking  plant  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern,  has  been  obtained  and  found  to  be  25  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  material  alone.  This  expense  would  certainly  be  less 
in  a  machine  shop,  but  can  be  safely  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the 
increased  amount  of  repairs  to  the  motors.  To  enable  these  figures 
to  be  fairly  understood,  it  should  be  stated  that  at  CoUinwood  the 
countershaft  supports  are  6-in.  channels,  bolted  together  by  sepa- 
rators and  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  roof  structure,  which 
was  arranged  to  permit  of  this  without  drilling  any  holes  for  bolts 
or  other  fastenings.  The  structure  on  the  whole  is,  therefore,  not 
expensive,  and  if  a  cheaper  form  of  support  had  been  adopted  the 
influence  in  the  total  cost  would  not  have  been  sufiicient  to  make 
belt  connection  the  cheaper.  These  costs,  it  must  also  be  under- 
stood, refer  to  a  machine  shop,  where  the  tools  are  closely  placed 
and  group-driving  appears  in  its  most  favorable  light.  In  a  wood 
mill  or  boiler  shop,  where  tools  are  widely  placed,  a  very  rough 
estimate  will  show  the  economy  of  direct-connection,  as  in  such  a 
case  it  is  far  cheaper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  power  by 
not  running  long  and  heavy  line  shafts  to  drive  a  few  tools  inter- 
mittently. 

The  whole  question  is  up  to  the  machine  tool  builders.  If  they 
can  furnish  tools  which  can  be  direct-driven  for  the  same  price  as 
when  belt-driven,  which  is  largely  a  question  of  preparing  their 
designs  to  meet  the  demand,  then  it  will  cost  no  more  to  direct- 
drive  tools  than  it  does  to  belt-connect  them  in  groups,  and  when 
this  can  be  said  the  advantages  of  individual  driving  will  make 
this  practice  preferable.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  go 
over  the  many  desirable  features  of  this  system  of  power  distri- 
bution, the  flexibility  it  allows  in  shop  arrangement,  the  absence 
of  belts  and  overhead  line  and  countershafting,  and  other  econom- 
ical advantages  will  certainly  lead  to  the  use  of  direct-connection 
unless  the  cost  is  prohibitive,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  from 
the  above  discussion  that  with  the  adaptation  of  machine  tools,  the 
introduction  of  suitable  designs,  not  only  will  this  not  be  the  case, 
but  that  the  converse  will  be  true.  While  it  is  at  this  time  im- 
possible to  make  that  statement,  yet  it  can  be  said  that  direct  driv- 
ing should  certainly  be  employed  so  far  as  it  is  not  rendered  pro- 
hibitive by  the  cost  of  motor  application,  and  it  would  then  follow 
from  the  earlier  portion  of  this  report  that  electrical  speed  control 
should  also  be  largely  employed. 

There  are  at  present  in  use  a  number  of  different  systems  of 
electrical  speed  control,  all  of  which  are  probably  satisfactory  in 
operation.  They  have  had  in  the  past  one  decided  feature  by  which 
they  might  be  classified,  the  extent  to  which  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  speed  of  the  motor,  some  sy.stems  employing  a 
speed  variation  of  1  to  2  or  4,  others  a  decidedly  larger  range  of 
from  1  to  5  or  8.  Tlie  question  is  one  of  the  size  of  motor  desir- 
able to  employ  to  drive  any  given  tool  and  is  thus  partly  commer- 
cial, the  larger  motor  required  for  a  wide  speed  variation  being  of 
course  more  expensive,  and  partly  one  of  convenience,  the  smaller 
range  systems  requiring  additional  gear  trains  on  many  tools, 
which  can  be  avoided  by  increasing  the  speed  variation  of  the 
motor,  and  conversely  the  larger  motors  are  inconvenient  to  apply 
and  occupy  valuable  room  in  the  shop.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that 
this  question  is  being  gradually  settled  as  experience  is  developed 
and  that  a  ranjre  of  1  to  3  or  4  will  he  very  generally  agreed  on  as 
the  largest  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  by  electrical  means. 

This  range  is  being  now  obtained  under  two  distinct  systems, 
one  in  which  three  wires  are  used,  giving  voltages  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  2,  the  other,  in  which  four  wires  are  n.sed.  giving  voltages  in 
about  the  ratio  of  1.  1  l-.S.  1  2-.*?,  2.  It  would  be  possible  of  course 
to  obtain  three  combinations  of  voltages  by  the  use  of  three  wires, 
but  there  would  be  but  little  advantage  in  this,  unless  a  greater 
range  than  4  to  1  is  required,  and  so  need  not  be  considered.  In 
both  these  systems  intermediate  speeds  between  those  at  which  the 
motor  runs  under  normal  conditions  at  the  various  voltages  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  field  and  armature  resistance,  the  difference 
between  them  thus  becoming  the  extent  to  which  this  form  of  con- 
trol is  employed.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  results  obtained  by  field  and  armature  regulation;  the 
former  does  not  affert  the  speed-maintaining  qualities  of  the  motor, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  u-se  it  depends  in  its 
effect  on  the  commutation  and  internal  loss  of  the  motor.  Arma- 
ture rejrulafion.  on  the  other  hand,  depends  on  its  .stability  on  a 
tmiform  load  being  carried  by  the  motor,  a  condition  that  does 
not  obtain  in  the  machine-tool  driving.  If  sufficient  resistance  is  in- 
troduced into  the  armature  circuit  to  reduce  the  speed  20  per  cent, 
at  full  load,  the  .speed  will  be  but  slightly  reduced  at  no  load,  while 
if  the  motor  is  working  at  100  per  cent,  overload,  as  it  may  easily 
be  doing  for  .short- periods,  the  speed  will  be  reduced  approximately 
40  per  cent,  in  place  of  20  per  cent.  Such  a  condition  is  frequently 
found  in  practice  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  regulation  of  .speed 
by  armature  resistance  .should  be  allowed  to  a  srreater  extent  than 
S  or  10  per  cent,  on  account  of  this  action.  This  does  not  apply 
to  motors  operating  cranes  or  similar  machinery,  and  on  account 
of  this  action,  by  which  the  voltage  across  the  motor  terminals  is 
reduced  when  any  heavy  loads  are  taken,  the  u.se  'of  a  certain 
amount  of  armature  resistance  may  be  recommended  on  planers 
and  other  tools  in  which  a  large  amount  of  power  is  taken  at  the 
instant  of  reverse.  On  a  test  of  a  42  x  42-in.  planer,  at  the  Col- 
linwood  shops,  it  wa.s  found  that  the  introduction  of  resistance 
etiual  to  20  volts  at  full  load  n»duce<l  the  current  taken  at  the 
instant  of  reversing  .'^O  per  cent.,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
speed  during  the  cutting  stroke.  As  this  class  of  tools  is  the  one 
giving  most  trouble  when  direct-driven,  it  would  appear  advisable 
in  all  cases  to  insert  a  small  amount  of  resistance  in  the  current 


to  obtain  this  action.  In  general,  however,  the  above  remarks  hold 
good,  and  a  variation  of  10  per  cent,  is  the  limit  to  which  this 
class  of  regulation  should  be  used,  or  the  speeds  obtained  by  it  i^in 
not  be  reliable. 

On  the  three-wire  system  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain 
the  speeds  intermediate  between  those  obtained  from  the  direct 
voltages  by  field  regulation  up  to  a  point  that  is  within  10  per 
cent,  of  the  higher  voltage  speed,  or,  in  other  words,  a  speed  varia- 
tion of  80  per  cent,  must  be  obtained  in  this  way.  This  was  pre- 
viously thought  impossible,' the  maximum  practical  increase  in  this 
method  have  been  assumed  to  be  about  30  to  40  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  piist  year  or  so,  motors  have,  however,  been  developed  that 
allow  of  this  amoimt  of  regulation,  and  with  this  improvement  the 
three-wire  system  becomes  a  serious  rival  to  the  four-wire.  These 
motors,  which  are  special,  are  stated  to  develop  a  constant  horse- 
power over  a  range  of  100  per  cent.,  so  that,  commencing,  for 
instance,  at  a  speed  of  250  revolutions  per  minute  at  110  volts, 
the  speed  is  increased,  by  field  weakening,  up  to  500  revolutioas 
per  minute.  The  speeid  with  normal  field  at  220  volts  is  also  500 
revolutions  per  minute,  so  that  by  running  at  that  voltage  the  field 
can  again  be  weakened  until  a  speed  of  1.000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute is  obtained.     To  illustrate  these  conditions  the  diagram  Fig.  1 
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FIG.  1. — HOBSE-POWEB  DIAGRAM  FOB  MOTORS  ON  THE  3  AND  4-WIRE 

SYSTEMS. 

has  been  prepared,  on  which  is  shown  in  full  lines  the  horse-power 
developed  by  such  a  motor  at  a  varying  number  of  revolutions. 
To  make  a  comparison  with  the  motor  used  on  a  four-wire  system 
having  the  same  range,  4  to  1,  the  same  speeds  and  same  mini- 
mum horse-power,  the  dotted  lines  on  this  diagram  give  the  same 
information  for  that  case,  in  which  40  per  cent,  variation  in  speed 
is  obtained  by  field  weakening.  This  does  not  represent  the  prac- 
tice actually  recommended  by  the  manufacturers,  but  is  what  would 
be  furnished  to  obtain  the  same  range  and  number  of  revolutions. 
This  diagram  shows  up  several  points.  First,  that  the  same  gen- 
eral size  of  motor  is  required  by  both  systems  to  do  the  same  work, 
since  evidently  in  this  case  each  requires  a  motor  that  will  develop 
10  h.p.  at  500  revolutions  per  minute,  although  the  four-wire  motor 
is  capable  of  developing  more  at  a  greater  speed,  which  the  three- 
wire  is  not.  It  is  fairly  accurate  to  say,  however,  that  the  size 
of  motor  depends  on  the  horse-power  developed  at  a  given  speed,  so 
that  in  this  respect  both  systems  are  uniform.  One  point  in  this 
connection  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  three-wire  motor  develops 
10  h.p.  at  500  revolutions  per  minute.  At  that  speed  it  will  also 
develop  5  h.p.  working  on  the  lower  voltage.  Now,  under  the  latter 
condition  the  current  is  the  same,  the  speed  the  same,  and  the  field 
is  weakened  50  per  cent.  This  is  a  condition  under  which  the  com- 
mutation would  be  equivalent  to  a  motor  working  under  100  per 
cent,  overload  with  normal  field,  if  the  motor  were  of  ordinary 
construction.  Your  committee  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  tech- 
nical questions  involved  in  this  fact,  but  would  call  attention  to  it, 
as  it  is  important.  There  are  two  factors  affecting  the  horse- 
power that  can  be  developed  by  any  given  motor,  the  heating  and 
the  commutation.  The  latter  is  the  condition  that  on  ordinary 
motors  first  gives  trouble.  If  then  it  is  intended  to  install  a  three- 
wire  system  with  this  method  of  speed  control,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  capacity  of  the  motor  for  commutation  when 
working  with  weak  fields,  especially  when  overloaded  under  those 
conditions.  It  certainly  requires  a  motor  specially  designed  for 
this  work,  and  it  would  not  appear  possible  to  adapt  a  standard 
motor  to  it. 

Secondly,  this  diagram  shows  that  while  the  three-wire  system 
gives  apparentl.v  equal  results  to  the  four-wire  on  tools  requiring 
constant  horse-power,  it  Ls  inferior  to  it  on  tools  in  which  the  horse- 
power varies  with  the  speed,  such  as.  for  instance,  planers.  Blot- 
ters, shapers,  etc.  As  these  tools  are  not,  however,  in  a  majority, 
this  feature  Ls  not  perhaps  of  sufficient  importance  to  seriously 
influence  the  question. 

Again,  the  four-wire  system  affords,  under  the  majority  of  con- 
ditions, greater  power  from  the  same  sized  motor  than  does  the 
three-wire.  If  the  motor  is  large  enough  under  all  conditions  this 
is  not  important,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
unless  motors  are  all  installed  that  are  of  ample  size,  which  means 
a  relatively  expensive  plant,  all  the  power  that  you  can  get  out  of 
a  motor  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  and  this  feature  must  be  taken 
as  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  four-wire  system.  On  the  whole, 
this  di.scussion  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  there  are  some 
other  points  on  the  side  of  the  three-wire  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. While  requiring  .specially  designed  motors  in  place  of  the 
standard  motors  that  are  used  on  the  four-wire  system,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  so  arrange  the  generators  that  the  plant  is  independent  of 
the  operation  of  a  balancing  set.  This  would  be  a  very  consider- 
able advantage,  as,  while  a  balancing  set  gives  no  trouble  what- 
ever in  operation,  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  it  all  tools 
dependent  on  the  intermediate  voltages  for  their  operation  wftuld 
be  put  out  of  service,  and  in  a  large  plant  it  would  appear  desir- 
able to  install  it  in  duplicate.  The  three-wire  s.vstem  also  simpli- 
fies the  lighting  problem  to  a  certain  extent  and  affords  what  is 
practically  a  three-wire  system  for  that  purpose.  Your  committee 
in  general  feels  that  on  this  subject  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any 
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•liuite  statement;   the  two  systems  referred  to  are  both  coming 

ito  use  and  their  merits  will  be  decided  on  the  field  of  service. 

he  chief  features  on  one  side  and  the  other  api)ear  to  be,  the  use 

t"  a  special  motor  and  one  extra  wire  on  the  one  side  as  against  a 

.andard  motor  and  two  extra  wires  on  the  other.     There  does  not 

.•em  to  be  any  great  advantage  in  cost  on  one  side  or  the  other  so 

ir  as  investigation  of  the  regular  prices  can  determine  where  the 

jst  of  wiring  is  considered,  and  apart  from  this  question,  which 

-,,  perhaps,   the  most  important  one  in  the  long  run,   the  points 

U'serving  careful  attention  in  considering  the  design  of  a  plant 

ould   be  the  equal   capacity  of   the  motors   offered   for   standing 

verloads  so  far  as  both  heating  and  commutation  are  concerned, 

,  lie  speed  of  the  motors  at  the  maximum,  which  for  equivalent  cost 

!   is  desirable  to  keep  equally  low,  the  controller  employed,  the 

:»tter  being  quite  an  important  detail  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 

liinination  of  armature  regulation  beyond  all  limits  referred  to. 

lieyond  this  discussion  as  to  the  system  to  be  adopted  for  ma- 
hine-shop  driving  which  is  decided  by  the  above  consideration.s, 
lOur  committee  does  not  feel  that  it  desires  to  open  the  question  of 
lirect  versus  alternate  current  for  the  purposes  in  which  speed  con- 
1  rol  is  not  required,  believing  that  since  technical  discussions  on 
I  his  subject  before  societies  of  electrical  engineers  do  not  appear 
lo  have  ever  been  productive  of  any  definite  results,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  approaching  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are 


not  electricians,  and  would  leave  it  to  the  question  of  convenience 
and  local  conditions  by  which  it  is  so  strongly  affected  after  the 
driving  of  the  locomotive  machine  shop  has  been  disposed  of. 

STATISTICS  AND  DATA. 
The  efforts  of  the  committee  to  compile  complete  and  full  data 
has  been  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  exact  information,  although 
every  possible  effort  to  obtain  same  has  been  made,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  before  the  paper  goes  into  the  Proceedings  in  i)€rmanent  shape, 
any  errors  due  to  insufficient  data  will  be  corrected.  Five  or  six 
shops  are  in  process  of  erection  at  the  present  time,  while  three  or 
four  others  are  in  a  preliminary  stage ;  consequently,  none  of  these 
could  be  included  in  the  table.  (Not  reproduced. — Kd.)  It  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  committee  to  ascertain  the  "load  factor" 
of  the  different  schemes,  but  this  could  be  obtained  in  a  few  cases 
only,  owing  to  insufficient  data.  By  load  factor  is  meant  the  rela- 
tion between  the  capacity  of  generators  (after  deducting  the  con- 
stant or  fan  loads,  the  average  lighting  load,  etc.)  and  the  variable 
loads,  such  as  shop  tools.  The  figures  obtained  seem  to  show  that 
if  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  horse-power  of  the  tools  is  taken 
and  to  this  are  added  the  constant  and  the  average  lighting  load, 
we  have  a  figure  which  will  represent  the  generator  capacity  re- 
quired without  the  necessity  of  taking  into  the  account  the  cranes 
transfer  or  turn-tables.  In  this  connection  a  spare  unit  should 
receive  consideration. 


MASTER    CAR    BUILDERS'   ASSOCHATION. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS. 


STEAM  AND  AIR  LINE  CONNECTIONS. 


COMMITTEE H.    F.     BALL,    T.     W.     DEMAHEST,     J.     T.     CHAMBERLAIN. 


In  considering  the  subject  your  committee  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  work,  including  in  its  investigation  the  size  of  steam  train 
I»ipe  and  other  data  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  it.  We  were 
led  to  do  this  with  the  view  of  recommending  a  standard  size  of 
i>ipe  as  well  as  location  of  connections,  all  of  which,  if  adopted  by 
the  association,  would  permit  of  changing  the  present  equipment  at 
one  time  and  at  least  expense. 

With  one  exception  all  of  the  roads  represented  in  the  replies 
to  the  circular  of  inquiry  are  using  l^^  ins.  diameter  steam  train 
pipe.  This  size  of  train  pipe  was  adopted  by  many  roads  when 
steam  for  heating  their  pj\ssenger  trains  was  first  introduced  and 
when  trains  consisted  of  six  and  eight  cars.  With  the  use  of 
lioavier  locomotives  the  length  of  trains  has  been  practically 
(ioubletl,  but  with  no  corresponding  increase  or  change  in  diameter 
of  train  pipe,  with  the  result  that  on  some  roads,  pressures  for 
heating  trains  are  being  used  up  to  90  atid  100  lbs.,  and  with  re- 
sults not  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  is  difficult  to  heat  the  rear  cars  of  long  trains ;  excessively 
long  stops  are  required  at  division  terminals  to  get  steam  through 
the  train  after  changing  engines,  and  with  the  high  pressure  us«i, 
the  steam  hose  is  subject  to  more  rapid  deterioration,  resulting  in 
delays  on  the  road  from  burst  steam  hose,  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  time  appeared  opportune  to  consider  the  matter  of  enlarging 
the  diameter  of  the  steam  train  line,  and  with  this  in  view  a  series 
of  tests  were  conducted  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  on  a  train  of  sixteen 
pjissenger  coaches  during  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

The  tests  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  principal  investiga- 
tions, namely : 

1.  The  investigation  of  the  steam  hose  coupling,  or  a  comparison 
between  gasket  openings  of  1^,  1%  and  1%-in.  diameters  with 
regard  to  their  "steam  obstructing"  qualities  in  connection  with 
1%  and  2-in.  diameter  train  pipes. 

2.  The  investigation  of  the  train  line,  or  a  comparison  between 
a  2-in  and  l^A-in.  train  line  with  regard  to  their  "steam  obstruct- 
ing" qualities,"  and  their  abilities  to  maintain  a  line  pressure  and 
provide  steam  to  the  radiators. 

3.  The  investigation  of  the  admission  valve,  or  a  comparison  be- 
tween a  valve  having  a  1-in.  diameter  opening  and  one  having  a 
14-in.  diameter  opening,  to  determine  their  "steam  obstructing" 
qualities  (when  open)  on  the  train  line,  and  their  abilities  to  pro- 
vide steam  to  the  radiators. 

4.  The  investigation  of  steam  pressures,  or  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  effect  of  low  pressure  on  the  2-in.  line  and  high  press- 
ure on  the  li^-in.  line. 

The  apparatus  for  making  these  investigations  consisted  of  the 
following :  A  train  of  sixteen  52-ft.  passenger  coaches,  total  length 
of  train  being  about  900  ft.,  each  car  being  equipped  with  both  the 
2-in.  and  li/{.-in.  train  pipe. 

The  cars  were  provided  with  1-in.  steam  inlet  controlling  valves, 
and  for  the  14-in.  diameter  inlet  opening,  connection  was  broken 
and  a  copper  gasket  used  with  a  Vi-in.  diameter  hole  in  it. 

New  steam  gauges,  carefully  rtilibrated,  and  located  about  the 
<<>nter  of  each  car,  were  provided. 

Each  car  was  equipped  with  three  thermometers,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  car,  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
Thermometers  were  carefully  calibrated. 

The  train  wiis  placed  on  a  special  track  near  the  power  house 
••f  the  Collinwood  locomotive  shop  plant,  in  an  exposed  position, 
running  e.ist  and  west  and  having  nothing  on  either  side  for  its 
•'Utire  length  to  obstruct  wind  and  weather. 

St«>am  at  irVO  lbs.  pressure  was  obtained  through  a  3-in.  line 
from  the  power  house,  connection  to  the  train  being  made  exactly 
as  with  a  locomotive,  namely :  a  globe  valve  and  1-in.  pipe  to  press- 
ure regulator  and  1%  or  2-in.  pipe  outlet  to  train  line,  with  steam 
gauge.  Between  the  regulating  valve  and  end  valve  of  train,  con- 
nection was  made  with  a  %-in.  air  pipe  with  globe  valve;  through 
this  line  air  at  90  lbs.  pressure  was  obtained  for  blowing  out  steam 


pipe,  to  obtain  constant  temperatures  at  the  tennination  of  tests. 

In  the  log  of  results,  the  tests  are  claasified  in  alphabetical  order 
and  will  be  referred  to  in  that  manner.  Many  of  the  tests  were 
conductetl  at  night  time,  with  a  view  of  getting  constant  tempera- 
ture conditions. 

[Editor's  Note. — The  tests  revealed  a  marked  advantage  in  the 
use  of  2-in.  train  line  in  all  of  the  comparison.s.] 

In  deciding  upon  localities  of  steam,  air  brake  and  signal  con- 
nections it  was  found  impracticable  to  establish  fixed  positions  for 
these  parts  that  could  be  adopted  by  all  roads.  Platform  and  draft 
gear  designs  not  being  alike  on  all  roads  renders  the  subject  a 
very  difficult  one  to  treat.  It  was  therefore  deemed  best  to  estab- 
lish positions  for  steam  heat,  signal  and  air  brake  only,  with  rela- 
tion to  each  other  horizontally,  and  back  from  inside  face  of 
knuckle,  to  which  all  or  nearly  all  can  adhere.  Tlien  within  cer- 
tain limits,   the  air  brake  and  steam  heat  pipes  can   be  adjusted 
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vertically  or  all  the  pipes  can  be  shifted  horizontally,  providing 
their  relative  locations  are  maintained.  This  method  provides 
sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  of  the  proposed  locations  being  fol- 
lowed on  any  design  of  platform  and  when  so  arranged  the  con- 
nections will  hang  properly  when  coupled  together. 

RECOM  MENDATION  8 . 

Your  committee  would  recommend  for  adopticm  as  recom- 
mended practice  the  following : 

Two-inch  steam  train  pipe ;  end  train  pipe  valves ;  steam  hose. 
1%-in.  inside  diameter  and  of  such  length  as  to  provide  31  ins. 
from  face  of  coupling  gasket  to  end  of  hose  nipple;  l\^-in.  steam 
hose  couplings  with  gaskets  having  ll^-in.  diameter  opening,  gas- 
kets to  be  so  constructed  that  the  normal  diameter  of  opening  will 
always  be  maintained ;  couplings  not  provided  with  gravity  traps ; 
inlet  valves  to  have  reduced  oi>enings  which  should  be  as  small  as 
possible  and  maintain  the  volume  of  steam  required  by  the  radiat- 
ing pipes  for  the  severest  weather  conditions,  steam  heat,  air 
brake  and  signal  connections  to  be  located  as  shown  on  diagram ; 
air  brake  and  air  signal  hose  to  be  1-in.  diameter  and  22  ins.  long. 


COLLARLESS  JOURNALS. 


C0MMITTI':E — F.   W.   brazier,  E.   D.   nelson,   F.  H.   CLARK. 


Your  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  use  of  collar- 
less  journals  preparetl  and  submitted  to  the  members  a  circular 
embodying  questions  in  order  to  collect  data  on  which  to  base  its 
report  to  the  convention : 

Replies  from  thirty-one  members,  representing  040,608  freight 
and  14,629  passenger  cars,  show  that  2  per  cent,  of  the  freight  and 
].")  per  cent,  of  the  passenger  equipment  represented  are  equipped 
with  collarless  journals. 

Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  pa.«senger  and  2  per  cent,  of  the 
freight  cars  represented  in  the  replies  were  equipped  with  collarless 
journals,  whereas  20  per  c*ent.  of  the  hot  boxes  on  passenger  and 
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1  per  ceut.  of  the  hot  boxes  on  freight  cars  were  on  the  cars 
equipp«?d  with  collarlesw  journals. 

All  roads,  but  one.  advise  that  they  are  using  the  same  dust 
guanls  and  lids,  for  both  passenger  and  freight  cars,  with  collar 
and  collarless  journals. 

All  roads  state  the  same  kind  of  bearing  is  used  with  both  kinds 
of  journals. 

Ueplies  cover  IJio  cases  of  broken  journal  under  freight  cars 
with  <ollar  journals,  and  eight  under  cars  with  collarless  journals ; 
no  cases  reported  of  broken  journals  under  passenger  cars  during 
tilt'  pt'iiod  nifutioned. 

Of  the  members  representing  cars  equipped  with  collarless  jour- 
nals, who  made  rejily.  nine  advise  it  is  more  difficult  to  inspect  the 
journal  bearings  on  account  of  the  journal  bearing  keys  used  with 


tliat,  in  most  cases,  the  cause  of  hot  boxes  is  the  bad  condition 
of  the  packing  at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  box,  and  that  the  only 
reme<ly  is  a  systematic  and  efficient  treatment  of  the  packing  to 
overcome  the  glazed  or  hardened  condition  resulting  from  too  long 
contact  with  the  journal,  rather  than  by  applying  more  oil. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion, 
based  upon  past  experience,  that  the  M.  C.  B.,  or  collar  type  of 
journal,  is  almost  a  necessity  to  insure  intelligent  inspection  and 
proper  care  of  the  packing  in  the  journal  boxes. 

We  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  excessive  end  play  with 
the  collarless  journal,  allowing  the  brass  to  swing  out  over  the  end 
of  the  journal,  thereby  bringing  the  load  farther  from  the  fulcrum 
and  causing  a  greater  strain  on  the  axle  than  is  the  case  with  the 
collar  journal  where  the  end  play  is  limited. 
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the  collarless  journal,  and  five  that  there  was  no  difficulty  ex- 
perieiutHl. 

Nine  members  reply  that  trucks  keep  square  as  well  with  the 
collarless  journals  as  with  the  collai^  journal,  and  live  members 
advise  that  they  do  not. 

Your  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  the  journal  bearings  keys  used  with  the  collarless  journal  not 
only  prevents  proper  inspection  of  the  journal  bearinj;  and  pack- 
ing, but  certainly  interferes  with  the  oilers  giving  to  the  packing, 
an  imporlant  termini,  the  attention  necessary  to  maintain  the 
elficiency  of  the  packing.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the 
packing  at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  box,  which  can  be  readily 
appre<-iat»Hl  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  surroun(l- 
ing  this  tyi)e  of  journal,  due  to  the  lack  of  space  between  the  side 
of  the  journal  box  and  the  journal.  This  feature  of  maintaining 
the  elasticity  of  the  packing  is  becoming  more  essential  wiiu  the 
increased  loads  and  speed  of  trains  of  the  present  day,  in  order  to 
overcome  hot  boxes,  the  danger  of  which  is  increased  with  the 
speed  of  the  train. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  highest  efficiency 
in  lubrication  is  obtaiue<l,  not  by  the  simple  process  of  aduing 
more  oil  to  the  box.  but  by  thoroughly  maintaining  the  packing  in 
a  loose  antl  elastic  condition  iu  order  that  the  oil  may  be  freely 
conveyed  from  the  packing  to  the  journal.    It  has  also  been  shown 
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COMMITTEE — J.    K.    SLACK,    T.    B.    PUKVES,    JR.,    WM.    KENSHAW. 


Your  committee,  appointed  to  submit  a  proposed  design  for 
Pedestal  and  Journal  Box  f«»r  Pa.ssenger  Cars  for  ">  by  9-in.  Jour- 
nals, beg  to  submit  designs  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing.s. 


LABORATORY  TESTS  OF  BRAKE  SHOES. 


COMMITTEE — CHARLES   COLLE15,    WM.   GARSTAKO,    W.    F.   M.   QOSS. 


Since  the  presentation  of  the  last  formal  report  of  your  commit- 
tee on  Laboratory  Tests  of  Brake  Shoes,  in  June,  1901,  four  shoes 
have  been  tested  by  your  committee ;  three  of  these  were  sub- 
mitte<l  on  behalf  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Bronner,  Superintendent  of  Motive  I'ower.  and  one  on  behalf  of 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark,  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power.  The  actual  work  of  testing  was  performed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  engineering  laboratory  of  Purdue  University, 
under   the    immediate   direction   of    Edward    Reynolds,    Associate 
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Mark  on  Shoe. 
R.  W.  &  F.  Co. 

Lab. 

No. 
79 

Date  on  which  Re- 
port was  Rendered. 
Aug.  22,1902 

R.  W.  &  P.  Co. 

80 

Aug.  22,  1902 

R.  W.  &  F.  Co. 

81 

Aug.  22,  1902 

Walsh 

114 

May  2, 1903 
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Professor  of  Experimental  Engineering,  in  accord  with  the  stand- 
ing arrangement  existing  between  your  committee  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. All  results  were  duly  reported  to  your  committee,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  the  parties  interested.  The  characteristic 
mark  borne  by  each  shoe  tested,  the  number  assigned  it  in  the 
laboratory,  the  date  upon  which  the  report  was  rendered,  and  the 
road  submitting  the  shoe,  are  all  shown  by  Table  I. 

TABLE  I. 

By  Whom  Submitted. 

Michigan  Central  Ry.  Co.,  by 

E.  D.  Bronner,  S.  M.  P. 

Michigan  Central  Ry.  Co.,  by 
E.  D.  Bronner.  S.  M.  P. 

Michigan  Central  Ry.  Co.,  by 
E.  D.  Bronner,  S.  M.  P. 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  by  P.  H. 
Clark,  S.  M.  P. 

Shoes  Nos.  79,  80  and  81  were  all  of  close-grained  material,  ap- 
parently iron,  and  except  for  the  presence  of  blow  holes,  they  were 
solid  throughout  their  structure,  no  inserts  being  used.  While 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  hard  shoes,  no  portion  of  them  was 
chilled,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  piercing  them  in  any 
direction  with  a  drill.  The  dimensions  of  the  shoes  were  identical. 
When  worn  down  to  fit  the  wheel,  their  faces  were  3%  by  VS^^  ; 
their  length  being  measured  on  the  arc.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  tests,  the  shoes  were  drilled  and  split  lengthwise  and  photo- 
graphs made  both  of  the  face  and  the  fracture  thus  obtained.  An 
t'xaniimition  of  the  fracture  shows  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  several  shoes.  The  fragments  of  the  shoes  are 
preserved,  for  the  present,  in  the  laboratory  of  Purdue  University. 

No.  114  was  one  of  a  lot  of  five  sent  to  the  laboratory-,  all  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  alike.  It  is  of  soft  cast  iron  having 
two  pear-shaped  inserts  of  hard  metall  the  outline  of  which  ap- 
pears upon  its  wearing  face.  All  parts  of  the  shoe,  except  the 
hard  insert  and  the  metal  in  its  immediate  vicinity  were  easily 
machined.  The  shoe  was  cast  to  fit  a  .3(5-in.  wheel,  and,  therefore, 
required  to  be  planed  and  ground  down  to  an  approximate  fit  to 
the  33-in.  wheels  used  on  the  testing  machine  before  any  applica- 
tions were  made.  Each  insert  is  provided  with  a  lug  extending 
entirely  through  to  the  back  of  the  shoe,  and  the  body  of  the  shoe 
Ls  strengthened  by  two  steel  rods  which  extend  len.sthwise  througli 
it.  The  dimensions  of  the  face  of  the  shoe  are  '6^2  in«-  wide  by 
14  ins.  long,  as  measured  on  the  arc.  The  total  area  of  contact  is, 
therefore,  4i»  sq.  ins.,  of  which  UVj  .sq.  ins.,  or  about  20  per  cent., 
is  made  up  of  the  hard  inserts,  while  the  remaining  80  per  cent, 
is  of  the  soft  cast  iron  forming  the  body  of  the  shoe. 

The  routine  of  testing  shoes  was  greatly  simplified  by  the  adop- 
tion, in  June,  1901,  of  a  standard  specification  which  permits  all 


tests  upon  a  cast-iron  wheel  to  be  made  from  a  speed  of 
40  miles  an  hour,  and  all  tests  upon  a  steel-tired  wh«>el 
from  a  speed  of  (>.">  miles  an  hour.  Tbe  prwess  of  test- 
ing uuder  each  cuuditiuu  specified  has  not  been  <h;inged. 
Each  shoe  was  brought  into  full  bearing  with  the  wIkh'1 
by  trial  api)IicatioiLs  prior  to  the  l)egiuuing  of  the  formal 
tests.  The  usual  prei^'autiuns  were  takeu  to  avoid  over- 
heating, both  of  the  shoe  and  wheel,  an  air  blast  being 
used  between  every  two  or  three  applications. 

The  specifications  of  the  Master  Car  Builders*  Asswia- 
tion  provide  that  shoes  when  tested  on  the  Mjister  Car 
Builders*  testing  machine  in  effecting  stops  from  a  si»iH*d 
of  4i>  miles  an  hour  shall  develop  a  »oeHicient  of  fric- 
tion which  upon  a  ciiilled  wheel  shall  not  be  less  than 

22  per  cent,  when  the  brjike-shoe  pressure  is  2,808  lbs. 
20  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  4,l."»-  lbs. 
10  i>er  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  i»ressure  is  G,84t)  lbs. 

Also,  that  shoes  whefl  tested  on  a  steel-tired  wheel  from  a  sjieed 
of  Go  miles  an  hour  shall  develop  a  mean  coefficient  of  friction 
which  shall  not  be  less  than 

Hi  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  2,808  lbs. 
14  i>er  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  4,152  ll>s. 
12  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  0,840  lbs. 

The  specifications  also  provide  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  of  friction  at  the  end  of  the  stop  will  be  within  such 
limits  that  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  a  )K)int  15  ft. 
from  the  end  of  the  .stop  will  not  exceed  the  mean  coefficient  of 
friction  by  more  than  7  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  appears  as  Tables  II.  and  III. 

;.::.;      TABLE  II. 

COEFFICIENT   OF    FRICTION PEE    CENT. 


r 

Brake 

-^Steel-Tired  WlieeL- 

.:.        "''    * 

' 

-Chilled  Wheel. 

Shoe  Value 

■'  -  - 

"     ■  ■■■■  •. 

Value 

Pres-  Spec- 

Shoe  Number. 

Spec- 

Shoe Number. 

sure,  ifled. 

79          80       81 

114 

ified. 

79          80        81 

114 

2808       16 

14.4     15.9     15.5 

15.1 

22 

20.        19.6      19. 

25. 

4152        14 

12.7      12.9     13.6 

14.1 

20 

16.3      18.1      17.4 

25.4 

6840        12 

11.2     11.3     ll.« 

13.3 

16 

15.3      15.3      15.9 

22.5 

TABLE    III. 

RISE    IN    VAX.rE   OF    COEFFICIENT    OF   FRICTION,    15    FT.    FROM    END    OF    STOP. 


Brake 

f 

-Steel-Tired  Wh^ei.- 

1 

r 

-Chilled  Wheel. 

^ 

Shoe 

Value 

.•  '  •  •  •  = 

Value 

Pres- 

Spec- 

Shoe Number. 

Spec- 

Shoe Number. 

sure. 

ified. 

79          80        81 

114 

ified. 

79          80        81 

114 

2808 

7 

11.6        9.9     12.5 

8.1 

7 

8.4        8.6        9. 

5.3 

4152 

7 

8.8        7.9        9.5 

11.7 

7 

9.4      10.9      11.1 

6.5 

6840 

7 

6.2        7.1        6.9 

7.4 

7 

6.4        8.6        5.9 

3.7 

The  behavior  of  each  shoe  testetl  with  reference  to  smoothness 
of  action  u|)()ii  the  wheel  appeare<l  normal  in  every  way.  1  liere 
was  no  chattering,  neither  was  there  evidence  of  excessive  wear 
upon  the  wheel.  Shoes  Nos.  7l>.  80  and  81  developed  substantially 
the  sjtme  coefficient  of  friction  upon  the  chilled  wheel,  while  upon 
the  steel-tired  whe«>l  their  i>erfoiiiiance  was  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  uumlH>red.  No.  70  being  the  poorest,  and  No.  81  the  l>est. 
The  coefficient  of  friction  (leveloi>e«l  by  each  of  these  shws  is  !»»•- 
low  the  requirements  of  the  specifications,  while  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  coefficient  at  the  end  of  the  stop  exceeds  the  limit 
allowed.  No.  114  developed  a  coefficient  of  friction  in  excess  of 
that  specified  in  all  but  one  case,  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  of  friction  at  the  end  of  the  stop  is  well  within  the 
si>ecilied  maximum  when  used  upon  the  cast-iron  wheel,  but  Is  in 
excels  of  the  allowtni  limit  when  use«l  upon  tlie  steel-tired  wheel. 
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EXHIBITS  AT  TUE  CONVExNTlONS. 

Acme  Supply  Compauy,  Chicago,  111.  Shuwiug  vestibule  dia- 
phragm. 

Adams  &  Wastlake  Company,  Chicago.  Adlake  acetylene  gas  car- 
lighting  system. 

American  Balance  Valve  Company,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  American 
balanced  slide  valves,  American  balanced  piston  valves,  the 
J.  T.  Wilson  high  pressure  balanced  valve,  the  American  Metal- 
lic piston  rod  and  valve  stem  packing,  the  Nixon  safety  stay- 
bolt  sleeve. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.    Railway  brake  shoes. 

American  Steam  Gauge  &  V'alve  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Show- 
ing .steam  gauges  and  locomotive  pop  safety  valves. 

American  Steel  Foundries  Company,  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 

Aurora  Metal  Company,  Aurora,  111,  Showin-'  the  Lewis  & 
Kuuzer  metallic  piston  packing. 

Baltimore  Kailway  Specialty  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  "Nor- 
wood" ball  bearings,  center  and  side  bearings. 

Besly  &.  Co.,  Charles  II.,  Chicago.  Taps,  parallel  clamps  and  Gard- 
ner grinders. 

Bordo,  L.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Showing  the  Bordo  blow-off  valve 
and  Bordo  appliances. 

Boston  Belting  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Showing  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  air  brake  hose  and  other  material. 

Brady  Brass  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cyprus  bronze  for  loco- 
motive and  journal  bearings. 

Buckeye  Malleable  Iron  &  Coupler  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Major  automatic  coupler. 

Buffalo  Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Buffalo  fans  for  mechan- 
ical induced  draft,  down  draft  forges,  blowers  and  exhausters 
for  shop  equipment. 

Coffin-Megeath  Supply  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.  Showing  car 
coupler. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Full  line  of  pneu- 
matic hammers  and  drills  and  other  pneumatic  tools. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Models  of  trucks 
and  separable  bolsters. 

Consolidated  Railway  Electric  Lighting  &  Equipment  Company, 
New  York.  Exhibiting  on  H.  &.  II.  tracks  electric  lighted 
Pullman  car,  '"Elysian." 

Crane  Company,  The,  Chicago,  111.  The  new  Crane  locomotive 
mufBer  pop  safety  valve,  gun  metal  globe  and  angle  valves  and 
blow-off  valves  for  high  steam  pressure. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  The.  Ampere,  N.  J.  Showing  photo- 
graphs of  motor  e«iuipped  machine  tools  and  bulletins. 

Dama;scus  Brake  Beam  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Damascus  brake 
beams. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Dayton,  O.  Dayton  draft  gear, 
Dayton  patent  car  door  fastener,  lubricating  center  plate. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  Exhibit  of  lubricators. 

Edwards  Company,  The  ().  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Showing  fourteen 
designs  of  window  models,  recent  improvements,  six  models  of 
extension  platform  trapdoors  for  wide  vestibules  and  open 
platforms  for  railroad  coaches. 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Franklin,  Pa.  Showing 
asbestos  dust  guards,  asbestos-magnesia  molded  boiler  cover- 
ing, asbestos  train  pipe  covering. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
I»ndon.  Car  heating  apparatus,  duplex  coil  system  and 
straight  steam  operated  under  steam. 

Gould  Car  Coupler  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Improved  M.  C  B. 
journal  boxes,  improved  ni.'illeable  draft  rigging  for  freight 
equipment  with  spring  buffer  blocks ;  improved  M.  C.  B. 
coupler  for  100.()00-lb.  car  and  imjiroved  locomotive  tender 
coui>lpr  for  heavy  equipment ;  steel  passenger  platform  with 
friction  buffer  and  draft  gear.  Friction  draft  gear  for  freight 
for  wood  or  steel  silLs.  Improved  roller  side  bearings  for 
freight  cars. 

Ilauimett,  II.  G..  Troy.  N.  Y.  Richardson  and  Allen  Richardson 
balanced  slide  valves,  oil  cups.  "Sansom"  bell  ringer,  link 
grinders  and  Prendergast  metallic  packing. 

Handy  Car  Equipment  Company,  Chicago.  III.  Showing  the  Handy 
swinging  pilot  coupler,  snow  car  and  locomotive  replacer. 

Kennicott  W^ater  Softener  Company,  The,  Chicago.  111.  Showing 
water  softening  apparatus. 

Kindl  Car  Truck  Company.  Chicago.  111.  Showing  Kindl  car 
truck.  Cloud  car  truck,  roller  side  bearing,  pedestal  lateral 
motion. 

Lo<lKe  &  Shipley.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Showing  a  24-in.  swing,  10-ft. 
bed,  motor-driven  engine  lathe. 

McConway  &  Torley  Com|)any,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  Steel  and  malleable 
iron  coui)I<'rs  for  freight  cars  and  tenders  of  the  Kelso  and 
.Tanney  patterns. 

McCord  &  Co..  Chicago  and  New  York.  McCord  journal  box.  Mc- 
Cord  spring  dampener,  McKim  gasket  and  Torrey  anti-fric- 
tion metal. 

Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  York.  Hancock  inspirators, 
check  valves,  steam  valves  and  strainers  for  locomotives. 

Manufacturers'  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  III.  SOiowing 
interlocking  car  and  driver  brake  shoes  and  interlocking  driver 
brake  head. 

Merritt  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Showing  combination  .sheet  steel 
ventilated,  dustproof  sheet  steel  and  expanded  metal  lockers. 

Michigan  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.  Lubricator,  oil 
cups  and  a  new  triple  feed  lubricator  with  new  automatic 
safety  device  over  sight  feed  glasses. 

Midland  Railway  Supply  Company.  Chicago.  111.  Showing  the 
Perry  roller  side  bearings,  blue  prints  and  catalogues. 

More-Jones  Brass  &  Metal  Comnany.  St.  T^ouis.  AIo.  Showing 
Arctic  car  brasses.  Tiger  bronze  engine  brasses,  IIoo-Hoo  and 
Rex  babbitt  metals. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company.  Cleveland.  O.  Showing 
the  Tower  locomotive  coupler,  the  National  journal  box.  Na- 
tional car  door  fastener. 


National  Car  Coupler  Company,  Chicago,  111.  National  steel  plat- 
form and  buffer  for  passenger  cars.  National  freight  car  coup- 
ler, Ilinson  draft  gear  and  the  Hinson  drawbar  attachment. 

Pittsburg  Spring  &,  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Showing  loco- 
motive and  car  springs. 

Railway  Appliances  Company,  The,  Chicago,  111.  Showing  the 
"Stanwood"  car  step,  Ajax  vestibule  diaphragms,  Fewiug's 
car  and  engine  replacer. 

Railway  Materials  Company,  The,  Chicago,  III.  Showing  Fer- 
guson oil  furnaces  and  Ferguson  locomotive  fire  kindier. 

Rand  Drill  Company,  New  York.  Showing  steam,  electric  and  gas 
driven  compressors ;  a  complete  line  of  Rand  pneumatic  tools. 

Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Ex- 
hibiting car  lighting  and  heating  apparatus.  The  new  features 
are  fancy  deck  lamps,  bracket  lamps  and  a  steam  heating  ex- 
hibit showing  all  the  latest  improvements  in  this  line,  and 
also  buoy   lantern. 

Scarritt  Furniture  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Showing  car  chairs 
and  seat.s. 

Simplex  Railway  Appliance  Company,  Chicago.  Simplex  bolsters 
for  80,000-lb.  capacity  cars ;  also  for  GO,000-lb.  cars ;  Susemihl 
frictionless  side  bearing  and  brake  beams  for  all  service. 

Soule  Dust  Guard  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Showing  the  Soule 
rawhide  lined  dust  guard. 

Standard  Coupler  Company,  New  York.  Standard  steel  platforms, 
Sessions'  standard  friction  draft  gear.  Standard  couplers. 

Standard  Car  Truck  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Showing  Barber 
roller  bearing  truck  models. 

Symington  Company,  The  T.  IL,  Baltimore,  Md.  Showing  journal 
boxes  and  dust  guards. 

Underwood,  II.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Showing  catalogue 
of  special  tools,  boring  bars  and  valve  seat  facers. 

Washburn  Coupler  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Showing  freight 
couplers,  flexible  head  passenger  couplers  and  switch  engine 
couplers. 

Waycott  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Damascus  brake  beams. 

WVllraan-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Showing  the 
Wellman-Street  100,000-lb.  capacity  steel  hopper  car,  the  Well- 
man-Street  cast  steel  bolster,  the  Street  tandem  draft  gear, 
the  Street  twin  draft  gear,  the  Street  journal  box. 

Wtall,  C.  II.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Showing  metallic  window 
casings,  car  ventilator  and  samples  of  fiber. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  The,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  The 
American  Brake  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Westinghouse  Au- 
tomatic Air  &  Steam  Coupler  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Company,  whose  works  are  at  North 
Tonawanda.  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  AVilliam  F.  and 
Henry  W.  Wendt,  who  are  also  owners  of  the  Buffalo  Forge  Com- 
pany and  the  George  L.  Squier  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
North  Tonawanda  works  of  the  steam  pump  company  are  to  be 
continued  as  heretofore,  and  the  main  ofiices  will  be  in  Buffalo. 


We  understand  the  records  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York  dis- 
close the  fact  that  a  suit  has  recently  been  instituted  in  that  court 
by  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  against  tne  Con- 
solidated Car  Heating  Company  for  alleged  infringement  of  its 
patents  in  connection  with  car  heating  devices.  We  presume  this 
is  the  outcome  of  the  claims  made  by  the  Safety  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company  to  which  reference  was  recently  made  in  our 
columns.  The  suit  is  evidently  one  of  considerable  importance  as 
the  bill  was  filed  by  Betts,  Betts,  Sheffield  &  B^tts,  of  New  YorK 
City,  with  Frederic  II.  Betts.  Samuel  R.  Betts,  Edward  P.  Wet- 
more  and  Randolph  Parmly  as  counsel. 


The  Norwood  side  bearings  and  center  plates  have  been  im- 
proved in  important  respects  since  last  year.  The  general  con- 
struction is  not  changed,  but  provLsion  is  made  to  insert  the  ball 
races  of  the  side  bearings  at  the  ends  of  the  castings  with  a  dove- 
tail fit,  preventing  them  from  raising.  The  ball  race  casting  is 
now  provided  with  a  motion  of  one-half  inch  endwise  of  the  bolster, 
and  adequately  secured  from  further  motion  by  a  guide  casting 
.secured  to  the  bolster.  This  permits  the  side  bearings  to  adjust 
themselves  to  an  old  center  plate.  Tlie  ball  bearing  center  plate 
is  now  milled  to  admit  the  ball  race,  the  work  being  done  accurately 
and  the  parts  interchange.  These  are  a  few  of  the  improvements 
seen  in  the  exhibit  at  the  Saratoga  conventions  of  the  Baltimore 
Railway    Specialty   Co.,   Calvert    Building.    Baltimore. 


MKcnANicAL  Engineer,  experienced  in  the.  design,  testing  and 
coastruction  of  railway  mechanical  apparatus,  including  brake 
shoes,  air  brakes,  couplers  and  also  locomotives  and  stationary 
steam  engines,  desires  position  as  technical  or  execitti\"E  head 
of  a  large  manufacturing  or  engineering  firm.  Has  experience  in 
the  design  of  power  and  manufacturing  plants  and  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  working  out  technical  processes,  sy.stematizing  and  cheap- 
ening methoils  of  production.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  and 
will  consider  reliable  firms  only.  Address  R.,  care  AMERICAN 
Engineer.  ... 
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INTEP  LOCKING  BRAKE  SHOES  AND  HEAD   FOR 
DRIVER    BRAKES. 


Brake  shoes  are  fre<iiiently  thrown  away  when  but  little  worn, 
due  to  imperfect  beariug.s  or  uneven  wear,  whieh  results  from  de- 
fects in  the  brake  gear.  When  fairly  well  worn  down  they  are 
si-rai)i)ed  with  a  large  lass  of  material  which  would  be  overcome 
by  construction  whicli  would  permit  the  shoe  to  be  entirely  worn 
through.  This  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  Supply  Company  aim 
to  provide  in  their  new  interlo<king  brake  shoe,  and  also  to  guard 
against  the  breakage  of  shoes  by  parting  them  in  the  center  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  more  perfect  fitting  to  the  wheel. 
.Many  shoes  break  before  they  are  near  the  end  of  a  fair  mileage 
ljecau.se  of  weakening  through  wear. 

The  coastruction  of  the  shoe  and  the  head  required  to  receive 
them  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  In 
t())ile  of  the  expense  of  the  new  head,  it  is  stated  tbftt  the  saving 


THE    WAYCOTT    BRAKEBEAM. 

J'"' ;"'•'•    :.V.       m  I*;*    ■■ 

The  great  success  which  has  been  attained  by  the  Damasciu 
brakebeam,  which  was  introduced  about  eighteen  months  ago  bj 
tlie  Damascus  Brakebeam  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  has  induced  the 
same  manufacturers  to  bring  out  a  new  beam,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  "Waycott."  The  Damascus  is  a  solid  beam,  and  since  its 
introduction  has  met  with  such  favor  as  to  have  caused  the  «»ale 
of  over  150.000  beams,  which  are  now  in  use  on  a  larje  number  of 
railroads  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Waycott  beam  is  of  different  construction,  as  shown.  l>eing 


RACK    (M      ItOTH    PLAIN 
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I'AUKn      .SHOK. 


I-OCKET    FACKD    SHOE.        PLAIN  FACED  SHOE. 


HK^K, 


SKCTIOXAr   VIEW   OF 

ih>:ai). 


PABTIALLY  WORN  SHOE. 


in  the  wear  of  the  first  set  of  shoes  iiroduces  a  net  gain,  beeau.se 
ilriver  brake  shoes  are  usiially  scrapped  at  one-half  their  original 
weight,  or.  say.  between  !.">  and  .'>()  lbs.,  according  to  their  sb.e. 
An  average  of  iiO  lbs.  would  fairly  represent  usual  conditions. 
With  the  interlocking  shoe  this  would  be  entirely  worn  out,  and 
the  cost  of  the  new  head  will  be  balanced  by  the  additional  wear 
of  the  shoes,  while  costing  much  less  per  i)ound  than  the  material 
put  into  the  shoes. 

The  interlocking  .shoes  for  car  wheels  have  already  been  illus- 
trated in  this  journal,  and  it  is  fair  to  expect  equally  satisfactorj' 
results  in  the  driver  brake  shoes.  The  engraving  illustrates  the 
reinforcement  of  the  worn  shoes  by  the  old  shoes  and  the  head 
it.self.  This  new  construction  of  brake  shoes  is  entitled  to  care- 
ful investigation.  The  address  of  the  Manufacturers'  Railway 
Supi)ly  Company  is  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


The  More-.Tones  Brass  &  Metal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  distributed 
graceful  .souvenirs  to  the  ladies  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Ma.s- 
ler  ("ar  Builders'  conventions,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  roses  tied 
wiih  white  satin  ribbons.  The  company  was  represented  by  Mr. 
I^-  A.  Campbell. 


a  truss  beam  made  of  commercial  shapes  put  together  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  form.  The  compression  member  is  a  2'4x2'4x 
J/4-in.  angle,  and  the  tension  member  a  1%  x  1%  x  V-i-inch  tee. 
The  two  members  are  united  by  heads  and  fulcrum  pieces  of  malle- 
able iron,  the  frame  being  riveted  through  both  members.  The 
hanger  ej^ebolts  are  attached  to  clamps  which  embrace  both  parts 
of  the  beam.  The  distribution  of  the  metal  is  admirably  arrange*! 
so  as  to  give  the  required  strength  with  a  minimum  of  weight. 

A  test  of  this  beam  wiis  recently  made  by  the  engineering  labor- 
atory of   Purdue  University  with   very  satisfactory   results.      The 
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BRAKE   BEAM    ARRANGED   VOB  TEST. 


tests    were   made    uixm    two   Ije^ims.    and    (he    results    are 
coudtnsi'd   form  as   follows: 

No.   1. 

\Vri"lit    of   lifHDis    in    pounds ,  .      U2.,5 

Load  in  pounds  at  elastic  limit , .,...;  20.0oO 

Deflection  in  Inches  at  elastic  limit..................       .1.5 

Set  in  inches  at  elastic  limit , . i«.v« •  •*•• .  •       -H 

J><!a<l    in    pounds   at    point    of   failure.  .;'...■..  ,'^.,  i .  .    24,000 


iriven     i: 


No.   'J. 

20.O0* 
.28 
.17 

2R,00. 


In  this  test  the  brakebeam  was  supi)orted  on  knife  eiiges  restin 
on   steel   plates,   whi«li    in   turn   rested   on    15  x  2(Mn.    w«xmI   l>eai 
sui)por(ed    on    the    ba.sc   of    a    oOO.OOO-lb.    Hiehle    testing    machine. 
The   knife  edges   were  placed  GO'^   ins.  apart,   l)eing  the  distance 
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4tWt»-^4"-'i''    'i'.t^!r:j:irr|-:.--l^r:;ii:-lJ!ttli; 


required  by  M.  C.  B.  standard  from  center  to  center  of  brakeshoes. 
Before  a))plying  any  loads  for  record,  a  load  of  7,000  lbs.  was  ap- 
plied and  tlien  removed,  this  being  done  in  order  to  take  up  any  fre« 
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movement  of  the  parts  that  might  exist  in  the  construction.  The 
load  under  the  test  was  applied  in  increments  of  1,000  lbs.  and 
the  corrasponding  deflection  read  with  each  application.  The  run- 
ning log  of  the  test  on  beam  No.  1,  is  presented  below,  the  set 
aud  deflection  curves  obtained  from  these  records  being 
seuted  in  the  above  diagram. 

RUNNING   UOQ. 

Flexure  Test  of  Damascus  Truss  Brakebeam. 


pre- 


Load  in 

Deflectiou 

Set  in 

Load  in 

Deflection 

Set  In 

Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

13.000 

0.11 

0.04 

1.000 

0.01 

0 

14,000 

0.11 

0.04 

2.000 

0.01 

0 

15.000 

0.11 

0.04 

3.000 

0.03 

0 

16.000 

0.11 

0.0a 

4.000 

0.04 

0 

17,000 

0.12 

0.08 

5,000 

0.05 

0 

18,000 

0.13 

0.08 

6.000 

0.06 

0 

19,000 

0.15 

0.10 

7,000 

0.08 

0 

20,000 

0.15 

0.11 

8.000 

0.08 

0 

21.000 

0.21 

0.15 

9.000 

0.08 

0 

22,000 

0.26 

d.l8 

10,000 

0.09 

0.01 

23.000 

0.36 

0.28 

11.000 

0.10 

0.02 

24.000 

• 

0.45 

12.000 

0.11 

0.04 

•Compression  mem 

ber   buckled 

at    (a)    and 

(b).     See 

diagram 

of  beiim  as 

arranged 

upon  the  bloc-ks  for  testing.) 

The  Consolidateil  Railway  Ele<-trie  Lighting  &  Equipment  Co.. 
jOO  Broadway,  always  make  an  impressive  exhibit  at  the  mechani- 
«al  a-ssociation  conventions.  Tiii.s  year  they  had' the  private  Pull- 
man car  "Elysiau"  at  Saratoga.  This  was  the  car  used  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  re<ent  tran.scontinental  trip  and  is  altogether 
the  fine.st  car  turned  out  at  Pullman.  It  is  equipped  with  the  ap- 
paratus of  this  conipauy  aud  was  seen  in  operation  in  the  trip.s 
from  New  York  to  Saratoga  and  return  by  a  large  number  of 
guests  of  the  company  who  were  invited  to  enjoy  its  genial  hos- 
pitality and  iiisp»'<t  tlif  operation  of  tiio  electric  lighting  apparatus. 
While  passengers  in  the  other  cars  of  the  train  were  sweltering 
during  a  very  liof  trip  the  party  in  this  car  was  made  perfectly 
comfortable  l)y  t\w  olcdric  fans  driven  from  (be  lighting  circuits. 
This  company  now  has  !MM)  ('(iiiipincnis  in  service.  i:!(>  of  which 
are  on    one   raiiroa<I.    the   Santa    Fe. 


A  number  of  improvements  in  tho  apparatus  manufactured  by 
the  American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Mfg.  Company,  Jamaica 
IMain,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  conventions  &t 
Saratoga.  The  exhibit  was  arranged  to  show  at  a  glance  the  wide 
range  of  apparatus  covered  and  among  the  specialties  which  stood 
out  prominently  were  the  following.  A  new  American  Thompson 
indicator  with  a  convenient  detent  attachment  which  will  be  ap- 
preiiated  by  all  who  use  these  instrument'^,  another  indicator  of  the 
.same  style,  with  a  reducing  motion  attachment  which  takes  the 
place  of  large,  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  levers  and  pantagraphs, 
new  locomotive  pops,  in  which  all  adjustments  are  made  at  the 
top,  heavy  automatic  high  pressure  water  gauges,  duplex  air  brake 
gauges  with  a  solid  socket  for  the  springs,  focomotive  gauges  and 
automatic  recording  gauges.  The  exhibit  also  included  test  pumps, 
muflled  pops  and  many  other  specialties  made  by  this  concern,  and 
all  arranged  in  a  very  attractive  way. 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  had.  as  usual. 
A  most  attractive  exhibit  at  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master 
Car  Builders'  conventions.  It  was  in  the  ta.Nteful  elegant  style 
which  always  characterizes  the  exhibits  of  this  company,  and  con- 
veyed an  impression  of  combined  beauty  and  utility.  In  addition 
to  the  exhibit  of  the  Pintsch  light  in  the  hotel  corridor  this  com- 
l)any  had  a  room  fitted  up  with  steam  heating  apparatus 
illustrating  their  latest  improvements  in  facilities  for  heating  cars. 
They  showed  their  new  end  valves  as  applied  to  a  model  of  a  car 
platform,  also  the  new  hose  couplings  with  ly^  inch  openings  and 
improved  gasket  fa«t*>niugs.  Among  the  other  improvements  was 
a  new  jacket  heater  in  which  tlie  steam  enters  a  central  tube  and 
doubles  back  in  a  surrounding  tube,  both  steam  tubes  being  enclosed 
in  the  large  outer  jacket  tube.  The  results  of  a  test  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  1^  inch  openings  in  hone  couplings  were  ex- 
hibited in  blue  print  form.  This  company  Ls  busy  with  improve- 
ments in  car  heating  and  those  who  have  not  recently  made  a  study 
of  their  apparatus  will  find  the  subject  interesting. 
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Nf:\v    (jiartkrs    for    tiik    isrodertck    &    B.\.SCOM    ROPE    CO. — WIRE  ROPE   .VXD  TACKL.:  DLOCK   STORAGE. 


The  Bro<lerick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  have  recently 
moved  into  their  ct»mniodious  new  quarters  at  Xos.  SO,'.  807  and 
Stf.)  North  Main  street.  'Ihe  illustration  presented  herewith  repre- 
.sents  the  second  story  floor  of  their  building  at  No.  800.  On  this 
tloor.  its  shown  in  the  illastration,  is  carried  an  immen.se  stock  of 
tackle  blocks  and  wire  roi)e.  We  feel  certain  that  an  array  of 
blocks  and  reels  of  wire  rope  like  this,  on  a  single  floor,  will  pre- 
sent an  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  done  in  thus 
line  by  this  well-known  firm.  There  is  probably  no  wire  rope  con- 
cern in  the  Unite<l  States  that  carries,  under  one  roof,  a  larger 
assortment  6f  wire  rope,  blocks  and  tackle,  manila  rope  and  cord- 
age of  every  de.scription. 

The  Bro<lerick  &  Bascom  Co.  was  established  in  1875,  and  incor- 
poratetl  in  1882.  They  are  successors  to  the  old  St.  Louis  Wire 
Rope  Works,  both  Mr.  .John  .T.  Broderick,  the  president,  and  Jos. 
I).  Bascom.  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  having  had  long  experience 
in  the  wire  rope  biLsiness.  When  first  starting  to  manufacture  wire 
rope  it  was  made  by  hand,  instead  of  by  machinery.  Their  former 
sui)erintendent,  Mr.  Wm.  Mentz,  has  been  a  manufacturer  of  wire 


rope  from  1840,  having  made  all  of  the  wire  ropes  that  were  used 
by  Jas.  B.  Kads  in  »'on.stru<ting  the  renowned  Eads  Bridge. 

The  wire  roj)es  are  compf>sed  of  a  hemi>en  cord,  around  which 
are  laid  six  wire  strands,  of  seven,  twelve  or  nineteen  wires,  thus 
forming  ropes  of  42.  72  or  114  wires.  The  ropes  of  seven  wires  to 
the  strand  are  most  commonly  used  for  standing  ropes,  guy,  ship 
rigging,  transmission  of  power,  mine  haulage  and  for  contractors' 
purposes.  These  ropes  are  as  flexible  as  hemp  ropes  of  equal 
strength,  and  though  weighing  less,  are  far  more  efficient  and 
durable.  A  strain  of  one-seventh  to  one-fifth  of  the  breaking  strain 
may  be  taken  as  a  safe  working  load.  In  the  special  power  wire 
rope,  made  by  this  company,  every  wire  is  thoroughly  tested  for 
tensile  strength,  torsion,  elongation  and  elastic  limit,  and  these 
tests  are  registered  for  reference.  The  company  is  prepared  to 
furnush  rope  from  stock  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  up  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  5.000  to  20.000  ft.  long. 

The  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.  have  a  large  mailing  li.st,  for 
sending  out  monthly  quotations,  and  will  be  glad  to  add  the  names 
of  any  master  mechanic,  master  car  builder  or  purchasing  agent  to 
their  list  and  invite  corre-spondence. 


uausT, 
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CULM    BURNING    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES. 


4 — 6 — 0  Typb;. — Delawabe  &  Hudson  Company. 


This  locomotive  combines  six  coupled,  72-in.  driving  wheels, 
a  66-in.  boiler  and  a  102-in.  firebox,  which  is  an  unusual  com- 
■  bination  even  on  roads  using  fine  anthracite.  The  engine  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  same  type  on  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
illustrated  in  October,  1900.  page  312.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
engine  is  lighter  in  total  weight  by  19,750  lbs.  and  has  but  45 
sq.  ft.  less  heating  surface,  the  boiler  being  2  ins.  longer  than 
that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  engine. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  engine  has  a  straight  boiler,  a 
water  grate,  a  single  wide  fire-door  and  cast  steel  frames  of  I 
section,  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  Slack  upon  the  basis  of  a 


SECTIOX  AND  ELEVATION  OF  FIREBOX. 
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i  i  1  '  A.M. 
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tiit»\.-iiifni   of  t.li*v  phrr.s  tliirt   uiiglit  exist  in  tin*  must riu-t ion.     Th.» 

load    im<l*T   Iho   >t'><t    \v.is  :ipi>H<-«l   in    incrcint'iits   of    i.(MM)    ||»s.    .iinl 

:Hl.r  «on-,.>|«,i„Ji„y:  ilffh-.llon   n.Md  wiih  .-a.  h  appliral  i.>ii.      Tlic  ruii- 

:  nins  l'>v'  of  tlic  i*wl  uM  iK'iiiii  Nn.  I,.  i!«  i»n*s<'nii>tl  ImIou.  iIu-  sit 
f^ibl     ilftli-Hion    4-nr\fs    ikhlaiiK-il     rrom     tlUNi'     rc«-orils     l»cinu     |»i»'- 

.  »i«'iili'«l  in  ili»>  :i)mivi'  <l>ii^i-iiiii.  •_ 

•;  -c 'wV'iV  ■''    -i   '    ;..'•.■'•'/ ..W^.^KI  iXNtNt)  ,i,u<^  ^:..     ■•  ■■;.'•■_•••      ■;':..•''  '•'.?•■'■■';;■-■' 

^.  •-  /:  -   ■Pib*««r«»  T>^  or  rK>iua»«:yH  Truss  K^  .••';.■; 

;  -  Lortd  In 
■;,'■-■  l*i>bii«l>- 

'.''■"    .       ' n 
:V      l.tWMj 

\^:  •  .4.^MMIi  : 

'•^-     t>.oo.<»- 
■   :■    •i.ooti 
-      7.t«»>0 

...  iti;\'t«» 

'   ■  !».«n)o 

:  ■■:  lo.tuHt 
.:  ivM'O , 

-  •   *«'oni|irfs.siui»    iinitilici-    hiitkl<<<i    :il     (:\)    aiiil    (hi.      Sit   dia^rain 
•  l*f  Ill-am   as  arr.iimi-d   h|miii   llic  I»1>k  ks   for   tfsiin:-.  i 

'nn*  <-'ons44i.latf«l  i{all\<a\    KKiri.-   I.i;;liiinu   \    li-tiiiiim.-ni    '<'*o.. 

.  frtt,  l*i'#»iMl\yay,  }(Jt\<:jys'  iiKrk)<'  ajt  inr|iiv>s.sivi<.  cxliiliii  at  lii.-  iii.<  llani- 
^  al  iisstviation  i-oimiiiions.  Tliis  y«'ar  llii>\  bail  llic  |<ii\aii'  I'lill- 
nia.M  <-a|-  '•KU--iaii"  at    Saialo>t;i-, .  '•'•'''^  was  th,.  car  u.sitl  |>.v   I'ri'si- 

■  t|(>n,f  i{«M«««Vt'h  ^in  Iii^  Ti'«'«\Mt.>rj<Vs«-«M»i'ii«'»<if' Jftf*  JOiil  IN  :jrlio;;i-tli)'r 
III*"  fiiji'st  «ar  iiirii.^t  oiii  ai  riilliiiaii.  it  is  <<i|ii'ip|if«l  with  tlit>  aji- 
j»:mUns,  «»f  rliis  1  i>uipaii.v  jiiul.  was'  xfcn  in  ojM-ration  in  ilit-  tri|>s 
(n»m  N»^>>  Yoi'fc  ti»  Sarjiiotja  .nn<|  rt'fnrn  Uy  a  laru<'  iiiiihImt  of 
;:Hfs|<  of  tin-  (•••mpany  who  Wfre  iii\it<«l  to  f-njoy  its  m-nial  hos- 
pitality aii«l  iilspi'i  I  ilii-  opi'iat  ioir  of- th>-  <'h'ilrir  iiu;litiiiu  apparatus. 
Wliih' .jinNsotiffi'is-  in  Tb<'  oiFm'K  i-ar'>  i»f  lIu'  train  wfii-  swiliiiin;: 
ilHTi?«>r  it  viTy  hvi  tii|>  ihv  parly  in  this  car  was  iiiadi-  iM'rfoctly 
I'omf'irtaitlf  }»\  tlv  <*hi  iri«  fans  driV^'n  front  ihi>  li;:(^iiii^  <iniiit.s. 
This  i-oiiipaM.v  now.  lias  tlfiiv  fi|'ulptH<iits  in  si>r\  i<«'.  I.Ui  oi  whi.h 
nrir  »»ft  ..ouf*  railri«nl.   tii«-.  S;Hrii>.  FV..-.-   ..•.;';       .i-.-.v 
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.\    niiiiilier  of   iiiipioveiiieiits   ill    111-  .ipparaliis   nianufaitnred   by 
111.-    .Xiii.-ri.aii    Si. -am    t.aii^'.'    &     Valve    Alf«.    t'ompaily.    .lauiaiea' 
ri.iiii.    r.iKxioii.    .Mass.,   \v,.r.-  i-\liiliii)-i|   at    ilic   rc<-.-ul   loiiveiilioiis   ul 
Saiatoj:;!.     The  cxhiliit   was  arraiiy.-d  lo  .sjiow  at   a  nl.iii.-.-  ili<-  with., 
range  ot"  ajiparaliw  covered  ami  auKMij,'  the  sjuH-ialtics  which  stood- 
oiii    pit.iiiiiicntly    were  the   followiiii:.      .\    new    .\iiieri<;ni   'I'lmmpsou 
imlicator    with    a    convi-iiieiii    ileieiit    at  tachiiieiil    vvhi<li    will    he   ap- 
pn-cialcil  hy  all  who  use  these  iii>i  iiiineiii..,.  .nKiiher  indicalor  of  the 
s.illle    st.\le.     with    ;i     ledlliiliu    liiol  ioli    a  1 1  .leliinelll     which     laki-s     the 
place  of  larue,  ;i>\  kwani  :iii<l  iiiival  i.sfacioiy  h-vei-s  :iii<|  paiil.-mraphs-. 
new    locuiiioi  ive    pops,    in    wjiich    .ill    a<l.iiisl merits    ai«-    made   at    llie 
lop.  he.ivy  aiilomalic  hiuh  pressure  water  ;:aii.ues,  duplex  air  hrake 
uaiip's   with   a   solid   siM-ki-l    for   the  spriii-.;s.   hMoiiiolive  gaiijjes   and. 
.-iiiloiiiatic  n-coidin^'  j:aiii;es.      The  evhihji   al.so  iiidiideil  lest    pumps, 
miillled  pops  and  many  other  specialties  made  |>\    ihi.s  concern,  and 
.ill  .irranui-d  in  a   very  iiHrarlive  .\vaj(.;  .     ,  ,/....        ,. 


Tlie  Safety  Car  Ileatiiii;  iV  l.iuhiiii::  ("oiuiiaiiy  hail,  as  usual. 
.'1  most  .-iiir.ietive  exhihil  at  the  .M.isler  .Mech.iiiics'  and  .M.isti-r 
tar  r.uildei-s"  conventions.  It  was  in  the  lasiefiil  eh-Kaiil  .style 
whiili  always  ch.iracii-ri/e.s  ijie  e\hiliit-<  of  this  company,  ;ind  cmi- 
v.ey(.«|  an  impression  of  comhined  heaiily  and  utility,  lu  addition 
to  the  exhihit  of  the  I'iiiisch  lii;ht  in  the  hoti-i  corridor  this  coin- 
paii.N'  had  :i  ro4im  titled  up  with  -le.itii  he.-iiiii;;  ap|i:ir;ii  iis 
illiistralin^  tiieir  latent  impiinemeiiis  in  /;i<iliiics  for  heatiii;:  cars. 
'I'hey  showed  llieif  new  end  vaJM-s  as  a|>plied  lo  ;i  model  of  a  car 
plaiforiii.  also  the  new  hose  couplings  with  !'•_.  inch  openings  and 
impio\e<|  iraskel  fU.sh-n-iiiss.  .Xhioii!;  the  other  iiiipro\emeiils  was 
a  new  .iacket  heater  in  which  the  steam  eiiiei-s  -i  central  tiilie  and 
doiililes  hack  ill  a  siirroiiii<liiii:  tiihe.  hoih  sieatu  IiiIk's  hein^  enclosed 
in  the  hiri;e  outer  .jacket  inlie.  'I'lie  results  of  a  test  show  in jr  the 
ad\anlaj;es  of  the  1 1_«  inch  opeiiimp^  in  h(«se  couplings .  vvert'.»rx-} 
hiliited  in  Idiie  jirint  form.  This  coiiip.iiiy  is  hiisy  with  iiiiproV'e- 
iiieiits  ill  car  he.iiiim^^  and  those  who  have  not  recently  made  a  stiid.v 
ft'   ilieir  apparatii.s    will    lind    the  siihject    interest  iny;.. ';■' Vf^V  •'!,•'  ■■'^■'.■^ 
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The  Uroiierick  vV   l'.a^<*im    l»ii|MC|f\i;r;  flf  jii;.  lyiiiis.   have   recently 
niovvd   into  ihc-ir  ciiiniiiiMlioiis   new   qit.irters  ;Vt    .\os.   Sti.'».  s<»7  and 
;S«»!»  .Ninth  .Main  .-.tn-ii.     'the  ilhi^l  r.it  ion  presi-nted  herewith   n-pn- 
Meiil;*  |Im»  >»H^ntk  !<t,«>ry  .lUW»r  of 'f^  at    No    ^*>'l     On  this 

li<»«>r.  as  show  n  111   the  iniistralioh.  i^  <-:irri«-il   an   immen.-,e  vti.ck  of 
t.ukle    hlocks    .tmlwife    lope.      We    I'.td    ceri.iin    that    an    arra.v    of 

Tdocks  and  ri>.-i.>  of  wiri-  I'ope  like  this,  nii  :i  single  tloor.  will  pre- 
M-ni  an  impression  i^if  ih>-  mauniiiide  of  ihe  hnsine^s  done  iii  this 
line  hy  this  well  known  linn.  There  is  prohahly  no  wire  rope  coii- 
rerii   in   the   liiited   .States   ili.it    carries,   under  one   roof,   a    l;irm-r 

.iissoriineni  of  wire  rope,  hlocks  and  tackle,  maiiila  ro|>e  and  conl- 
atre  of  every  des.iipiion. 

'I'lie  l'.r«>derick  A;   Mascoiii  t 'o.  was  estahlished  in   IS7."».  ,-ind  incor- 
^Mir.iietl  m    lsS".2.      'I'hey   are  successors   to   ih«'  old    St.    I.oiiis    Wire 

/IJope  Works',  botli  Mr.  .lohn  .1.  I5ii»lerick.  the  jiresideiii.  and  .I«>s. 
1».  Itascoiu.  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  h.ivin.:;  had  lorn;  e.\)>erien<e 
in  the  wire  r-ipe  husiness.  When  tirsi  slartin;:  to  maiuifaciure  win- 
rope  it  was  made  hy  hand,  instead  of  l>y  iiiachiiiery.  Tlu-ir  former 
Miperinteii.ienl.  .Mr.   Wm.    .Meiit/.  has  hieii  a   manufacturer  of  wire 


lope    flolil    IMli. 
hy   .la.s.   r..  1]m\>. 
The    wire    lope 
ari-   l:iid   six    wire  strand 


llsei 


h.iviiiL;   inaili-  iill  of  lie-  wire  r>ipes   that    wer« 
in  coiisti  net  in;;  the  renowned   l-".ads   Hrid^e. 
^   :ire   coiiipo.sed    of   :i    hempen   cord,   around    which 
e\en.    Iwefvf   or   llilieleell    wires,    thus 


ol 


formiii;:  ropes  of  lli.  Til  or  1  1  I  wires.  The  ropes  of  .seven  wires  to 
the  strand  are  most  coiuinoiily  used  for  standiiii;  ropes,  ^iiy.  ship 
riii^iiiLT.  transmission  of  power,  mine  haulage  and  I'or  contractors" 
plirpoves.  These  ropes  ar.'  ;ls  llexihie  as  hemp  .ropes  of  eqll.-ll 
stieiiLjth.  :iiid  ihoiiuh  weiyhiie.;  less,  .-ire  far  more  ellicieiil  and 
diiralile.  .\  slr;iin  of  one  sexeiith  to  oiie-lifih  of  the  hre.-ikini;  strain 
m;i.\  he  lakeii  as  ,-i  s.-ife  workiii;:  load.  In  t]ie  sjiecial  power  wire 
rope,  iiiaiji-  li.\  llii>.  (iiiiipaii.v.  ever.v  wire  is  Ihoroimhl.v  |esli-<l  for 
tensile  siren;:th.  torsion,  cloim.iiioii  and  clastic  limit,  and  these 
tests  are  re;iistered  for  reference.  The  (  iHilp.iIl.V  is  prepareil  to 
furnish  rope  from  stock  one-sixteenth  of  .-m  inch  u]i  to  two  inches 
in  diami  ler.  ;iiid   from  ."..iMMt  to  L'ii.immi  ft     juii::. 

The  Kroderick  iV  IJascom  ICop<>  Co.  have  a  I.iri,'i-  mailiim  list.  f«ir 
sendin,::  out  iiiotiihly  quotations,  and  will  he  Klad  to  add  the  names 
of  an.v  master  mechanic,  master  (ar  Imilder  or  piinhasin;;  :i^'eiii  to 
their   list    and    invite  r-orrespemk-iu-e. 
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CULM    BURNING    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES. 

~/'~'iyril^r-^:X-tSii:L l.)KI..\\V.\KK    &    lilOSON    0>MJ'A.NT,?  ^ !  . 


This  r<noni<>iiv»'  (-((iiilMrHs  .six  ronpUMi,  72-Iti.  driving  wheals, 

■a  «Hi  ill.  hoilor  aii<l  a  HiL'  in.  Unbox,  wliitli  is  au  unusual  com- 

liiiiation  vvcii  on  roads  jisiiijr  fini'  anUiratite.     Tlie  cnKiiit^  may 

•  lie  f'onjpan'd  wi.lh  tliaL  of  liM'  sannvtypo  on  th*i  Lehigh  Valley, 

i11tistraf«'<i  in  OcIoIht.  1;«o(i.  pa««-  'AVI.    T\w  iJolawarr  &  liuils«in 

«ngin«'  is  ilKliicr  in  total  wrijilit  by  li*.7r.<t  Uts.  aini  lias  but  45 

s<i.  ft.  b'SK  hiaiing  siirlaic,  tin-  iKiibr  btiug  2  ins.  longer  IhaD 

;tha(   of  th<>  Lf^hi^^b  VaJU'.v  vngino;  ,/  ..v;  .■.:..■:. \  ;  =   ■-•'•  • 

-T^ie   Ptiaxvare  *   Hu«lson   cnRine   bas  a  straight  boiler,  a 

wati-r  Cfraio,  a  sinjilo  vviilc  fir<-«lo<»r  anfl  «ast  stt'«l  franns  of  I 

.sctUou,  wbiili  \vei%'  «b>KiKn«(l  by  .Air.  Slack  .Mpon  the  basis  of  a 
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wide  experience  and  close  study  of  the  failures  of  cast  steel 
frames  as  ordinarily  made.  These  frames  have  curves  instead 
of  sharp  corners,  and  large  fillets  in  all  angles.  These  frames 
are  strongly  braced  across  the  engine  at  the  driving  boxes  and 
are  made  in  I  sections.  Another  feature  of  this  engine  is  the 
application  of  the  new  Wilson  high-pressure  balanced  valve. 
This  engine  has  9  x  13-in.  driving  journals. 

The  following  ratios  and  table  of  dimensions  will  be  found 
interesting: 

Ratio.s. 

Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume =  256.2 

Tractive    weight   to    beating    .-iurface =    49.4 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort =      4.85 

Tractive  effort  to  hcatir.g  surf.aco =    10.17 

Tractive  cff.    X    diam.   of  drivers   to  heating   surface =  732.4 

Heating  surface  to   tract ivo   effort =      9.8  % 

Total   weight  to  heating   surface =    65.7 

CULM-BURXING    PASSSEXGER   LOCOMOTIVE. 

4 6 0    TYPE.        UELAWAHK    *    Ill-KSO.V    COMPANY. 

General   Dimensions. 

Gauge ': 4  ft.  8 14    ins. 

Fuel    Fine   anthracite   coal 

Weight   in   woriiing   order 175,000  lbs. 

Weight    on    drivers 131.500  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 292,250  lbs. 

Wheel    ba;;e,    driving. 16  ft. 

Wheel    base,    rigid.  ..... 16  ft. 

Wheel    base,    total 26   ft.   4   Ins. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 53  ft.  7^!   ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 21  ins. 

Stroke    of    piston .  •«.. 26   ins. 

Horizontal    thickness   of  piston ;..,....■.. . . .  .v. 5  ins. 

Diameter    of   piston    rod.  .  .; ...  ^ . . .  ;.■..'■. 3*^^    ins. 

Kind  of  piston   packing...- ■....•. Cast-iron    rings 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing.  .  ; .,.,.* U.   S.  multiangular 

Size   of   steam   ports . . .  i .  *i.,  ^ 18  In.  x  1%    Ins. 

Size  of  exhaust  ports 18  x  3       ins. 

Size    of    bridges 1  %    ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  slide  valves Wilson's  American  high-pressure 

Greatest  travel   of  slide  valves 5  Mi    ins. 

Outside   lap   of   slide  valves 1   in. 

Inside  lap  of  slide  valves 0  In. 

l.rf>ad  of  valves   in  full   gear 1-16   in. 

Kind  ol  valve-stem  packing U.   S.  multiangular 


Wheels,  Etc. 

Number   of    driving    wheels C 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 72  ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheel,  centers Cast  steel 

Thickness    of    Tire 3i4     Ins. 

Driving-box   material Cast   steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals 9  ins.  diameter  x  13  ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  crank-pin  journals, 

(Main  side  7'/^  ^  ■iV*  ins.)  C»/.  ins.  diameter  x  QVi  ins 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crank-pin  journals 

5  ins.  diameter  x  4%    Ins. 

Engine  truck,   kind 4-wheeI,    swing   bolster 

Engine  truck,  journals 6Vi  ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine-truck   wheels 33  Ins. 

Boiler. 

Style    Culm    burner 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 66  V4    ins. 

Working    pressure    200  lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox : 

Vi  in.,  •%   in..  21-32  in.  and  %   in. 

Horizontal    seams Butt   joint    sextuple    riveted 

Circumferential  seams Double  riveted 

Firebox,    length     11^"^    ins 

Firebox,  width    102  Ins. 

Firebox,  depth   Front,  64  ins. ;    back,  42   in.s. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness :  * 

Sides,  %   in. ;    back,  %  in. ;    crown.  %  in. ;    tube  sheet.  %   in. 

Firebox,  water  space Front.  3Vi  ins.;  sides,  3  Ins.;  back,  SVi   ins. 

Firebox,    crown    staying Itadlal 

Firebox,  staybolts Ulster  special,  1  in.  diameter 

Tubes,   number    308 

Tubes,   diameter    2  Ins. 

Tubes,   length  over  tube  sheets 15  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2,405.5  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   water  tubes 78.54  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox 179.68  sq.  ft. 

Healing    surface,    total 2,663.72  sq.   ft. 

Grate    surface    84.85  sq.  ft. 

Grate    style    Water    grate 

Exhaust  pipes  Double 

Exhaust  nozzles 3%  ins-  3%  ins.,  3%   ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,    inside   diameter 16  las. 

Smokestack,   top   above   rail 15  ft.  1%  ins. 

Tender 

Style   8-wheel,  water  bottom 

Weight,  empty 47,100  lbs. 

Wheels,  number  8 

Wheels,  diameter    33  Ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and   length 5  ins.  diameter  x   9  Ins. 

Wheel    base    18   ft.   5   ins. 

Tender  frame   10-in.   steel  channels 

Water  capacity   6,500  U.   S.   gals. 

Coal    capacity 8    tons 


A    NEW    EXTRA-HEAVY    HIGH-SPEED    LATHE. 


The  Amkkic.vn  Ttx>L  Works  Company. 


The  use  of  the  new  high-duty  tool  steels  for  rapid  machin- 
ing processes  has  been  very  effective  in  exposing  the  limita- 
tions of  the  very  best  modern  machine  tools  and  in  suggest- 


ing advantageous  improvements  in  design.  The  improvements 
in  the  heavy  and  rapid  machining  processes  thus  made  possi- 
ble have  been  readily  appreciated  by  the  American  Tool  Works 
Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  have  been  foremost  in  adapt- 
ing their  designs  to  conform  to  the  new  practice. 

In   the   above   engraving   is   illustrated   an    interesting   new 
type  of  lathe  which  has  recently  been  placed  upon  the  market 
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by  the  American  Tool  Works  Company,  which  they  have 
termed  the  "American"  high-speed  lathe.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  this  lathe  is  that  it  has  been  designed  particularly  for 
liigh-speed  cutting  on  work  from  1  to  4  ins.  in  diameter.  It 
has  been  designed  throughout  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  modern  high-speed  tool  steels;  it  has  been  the  aim 
to  place  the  limit  of  work  at  the  cutting  tool  rather  than  at 
the  belt,  and  with  this  point  in  view  the  apron,  carriage  and 
bed  and  other  details  have  been  given  exceptional  strength 
and  the  headstock  has  been  endowed  with  enormous  belt 
power — such  that  the  contact  of  the  belt  when  on  the  smallest 
step  of  the  cone  is  greater  than  that  on  the  ordinary  36-in. 
lathe. 

The  belt  cone  is  so  designed  that  a  4-in.  double  belt  can  be 
shifted  to  any  of  the  three  steps  with  the  greatest  facility. 
There  are  twelve  changes  of  speed  in  the  drive,  so  graded 
that  a  cutting  speed  of  160  ft.  per  minute  can  be  maintained 
on  work  ranging  from  1  in.  to  4  ins.  diameter.  The  bearings, 
owing  to  the  very  high  spindle  speeds,  are  of  unusual  size, 
made  of  phosphor  bronze,  and  are  self-oiling. 

This  lathe  is  equipped  with  their  new  rapid  change-gear 
feeding  mechanism,  which  was  described  on  pajre  4t  of  our 


cutting  speed  was  attained  throughout,  in  some  instances 
being  truly  remarkable,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was  on 
a  roughing  cut.  The  lathe  withstood  this  exceptionally  heavy 
duty  without  a  sign  of  distress.  This  goes  to  prove  the  trend 
of  modern  possibilities  in  rapid  work  production. 


A    30-TON  FLAT  CAR   6J    FEET    LONG. 


This  long  flat  car  was  built  by  the  Middletown  Car  Works, 
Middletown,  Pa.,  for  a  circus  troupe.  It  is  61  ft  8  ins.  long 
over  end  sills,  and  8  ft.  8  ins.  wide  over  side  sills.  The  floor 
system  is  built  upon  eight  horizontal  sills  in  pairs,  of  which 
all  but  the  side  sills  are  5  by  8  ins.,  and  the  side  sills  are 
5  by  12  ins.  Six  IVii-in.  truss-rods  extend  from  end  sill  to 
end  sill,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  needle  beams  there  are 
two  additional  cross  tie  timbers,  against  which  the  truss-rods 
are  seated.  The  body  bolsters  are  very  shallow,  and  are  made 
of  four  51^-in.  I-beams,  with  wooden  filling  blocks,  forming  a 
bolster  18  ins.  wide.  These  bolsters  are  let  into  the  longi- 
tudinal sills  a  distance  of  %  in.  The  truck  bolsters  are  of 
two  9-in.  I-beams,  with  wood  fillers.  With  the  low  sills  and 
shallow  bolsters  the  height  of  the  under  faces  of  the  side  sills 
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THIBTT-TON  FLAT  CAB,   61-FT.  LOWQ. 


April,  1903,  issue.  This  gear  mechanism  is  a  positive  drive 
in  either  direction  and  is  capable  of  feeding  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  belt  power.  Through  the  four-speed  box  at  the  end 
of  the  bed  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  cone  of  eleven 
gears  mounted  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  a  range  of  44  changes 
for  feeding  and  screw  cutting  is  easily  available,  while  the 
machine  is  in  operation  and  without  the  removal  of  a  sin- 
gle gear. 

The  bed  is  of  a  patent  drop  V  pattern,  which  gives  2  ins. 
additional  swing  without  raising  the  head  and  allows  placing 
a  great  deal  of  extra  metal  in  the  bridge  of  the  carriage. 
The  lead  screw  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  bringing 
the  pull  directly  under  the  cutting  tool,  thus  centralizing  the 
strain  and  obviating  all  that  tendency  to  twist,  so  common 
in  lathes  with  the  screw  on  the  outside. 

An  elaborate  series  of  tests  was  recently  performed  on  this 
machine,  which  we  are  enabled  to  present.  The  cuts  were 
taken  with  a  well-known  brand  of  high-speed  tool  steel,  on 
bars  of  commercial  machinery  steel;  in  each  experiment  the 
tool  was  tested  to  the  breaking-down  point.  The  actual  re- 
sults derived  are  presented  below,  showing  the  cutting  speed 
in  feet  per  minute  at  the  moment  of  the  breaking  down  of 
the  tool: 

RESULTS   OP   THE    TE»TS. 
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above  the  rail  is  but  27i/4  ins.  The  brake-shaft  arrangement 
at  the  end  sills  is  designed  to  permit  the  shaft  to  drop  down 
out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  The  shaft  is  of  IVi-in.  square 
iron,  resting  in  a  cast  sleeve,  with  the  ratchet  wheel  attached. 
It  is  secured  to  the  end  sill.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  I. 
King,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Middletown 
Car  Works,  for  the  drawing. 


"A  Few  Points  on  Grinding"  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
pamphlet  treating  of  the  subject  of  machine  grinding  that  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.  It  contains  a  reprint  of  an  excellent  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Machinist, 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Norton,  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Company,  an 
acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  of  machine  grinding. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Norton  makes  many  very  interesting  and 
quite  radical  statements.  He  lays  particular  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  proper  grade  of  emery  wheel  for 
every  class  of  work.  He  states:  "The  manager  or  foreman 
who  casts  aside  this  matter  of  wheel  selection  for  various 
work  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  the  cool-headed 
thinker  who  gives  the  matter  patient  and  unprejudiced  inves- 
tigation will  be  rewarded  by  large  returns."  He  enforces  the 
fact  that  machine  grinding  is  useful  for  more  than  mere  pol- 
ishing by  the  statement  that  "late  experience  shows  it  to  be 
practicable  to  remove  1  cubic  inch  of  steel  per  minute  from 
cylindrical  work  by  grinding  with  suitable  wheels."  This 
pamphlet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
modern  machine  shop  practice,  as  "there  are  signs  that  very 
much  work  now  done  by  cutting  will  be  done  by  grinding,  and 
those  soonest  informed  upon  the  subject  will  profit  most  by  It." 


seen  from  the  above  that  a  very  high  rate  of 


A  run  of  299  miles  from  London  to  Carlisle  without  an  In- 
termediate stop  has  been  made  on  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  the  time  being  6  honn,  68  minntes. 
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::;.     VA    NEW    EXTRA-HEAVY    HIGH-SPEED    LATHE. 
.■(<v.>     '  v:i}':.;.T''»<;4^?+'^*^'-^^  "T^H*'-  WiiisKs  ('(iMi-wy.  y  .  '  .■>  .    ; 

■;v"i- ■•'Thi*'»is.o,  of  thi*  .rii!t>\v:i>fgh-diity  io<d  steels  for  rapid  niarhin 
}-'  ■  jna  j»ioe.i's«e.S'  lii^.'s,  .feXTh.  veiV^^e^^  the  iiniita- 

.     doU!*  of   ih<^  V^JryyUc'&t.  ^^.O^  tcVds   and    in    suKKest- 


iuiX  advanfapeous  iniprovenients  in  design.    The  iiu|»rov«>iuent.s 
in  tile  iiijivv  and   lapiil  niarliinini;  pim-esses  thus  maiii'  i>o.ssU 
hie  have  heen  readily  appreciated  hy  the  Ani<>ri<  an  Tool  Work*, 
("itiniiany,  Cineinnati.  Ohin.  who  have  Ikcii  roicinost   in  adapt—" 
ini;  iliiir  dcsi.mis  lo  (onforni  to  the  new  prai  liee. 

In    tiic   al)«}ve   enjuraviuK   is   illust rated   an   interesting  new'. 
lypf  of  latlif  which  has  recently  heen  placed  upon  the  market 


.."   *•    ''•''  '  . 


:<pi^  TTTciT-srrrD  L.xTiit;. — .\MKRicAy  tool  works  company. 


At         ,,  .     ^     -. 
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:;jiy   the  American    Tool    Works   Company,    wbicli    they   have 

iermetl  the  "AuMM-ican"  hiKh-s|)('»>«l   lathe.     Tin>  prinriital   fea- 

iuro  of  this  lathe  is  that  it  has  been  (U\sii;neil  iiarliiularly.  for 

'Ui^h-speed  ciitling  on   work  from  1  to  4  ins.  in  diameter.     It 

:  }ius   been   (h'si^nfMl    throiiKlioiit   to   meet   the   special    require- 
iiients  of  modern  liiKh-.specil  tool  steels;    it  has  been  the  aim">^ 

JO  plaee  tlu'  limit  of  work  at  the  enttinj?  tool  rather  than  at  .. 

.  fhe  belt,  and  with  this  i)(Hiit   in  view  the  apron,  carriage  and., 
lied  and   other  details  have  been   Riven  exceptional  strensth' 
and    the    lieailstock    has    been    en<lowed    with    enormous    b<-lt 
iiower — such  that  the  eontacl  of  the  belt  when  on  the  smallest 
>tep  of  the  «,one  is  greater  than  that  on  tht;  ordinary  ^iG-in. 

.'•tath<».  - Sj\  ^y  .'/■'■r''-^'^-:,' S}'^ :\- -''^^ 

The  belt  cone  is  SO  desi)>:ned  that  a  4  in.  double  belt  can  be  . 
bitted  to  any  of  (lie  (hiee  steps  wiib  the  greatest  tiuility. 
There  are  twelve  changes  of  speed  in  the  drive,  so  graded 
that  a  cutting  speed  of  H.O  ft.  per  minute  can  be  niaintained 
on  work  ranging  from  I  in.  to  *  ins.  diameter.  The  bearings, 
owing  to  the  very  high  sjiindle  speeds,  are  of  untisua!  size, 
made  of  i)hosphor  bronze,  atid  are  self-oiling. 

This    lathe    is   equipjied    with    their   new    rapid    change-gear 
feeding  mechanism.   whi<l)    was  desrribed   on   png^  At  of  our 


cutting   speed    was   attained    throughout,    in    some    instances 

• 

being  truly  remarkaitle,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was  ou 
a  roughing  «ut.  Tlie  laihe  withstood  this  cMeptionally  heavy 
duly  withotil  a  tsign  of  distress.  This  goes  to  prove  i.he  ireiul 
of  modern  possibilities   in   rapid   work   prodn<tion.      .'. ;.-.  ..v>v 


A    30-TON   FLAT  CAR   6t    FEET    LONG. 


IChis  long  flat  car  was  built  by  ttn^  Middletown  Car  Works, 
Middk'town,  J'a.,  for  a  circus  troupie."  .^^It  ifi  tJl  ft.  8  ins.  Iour 
over  end  sills,  and  8  ft,  S  ins.  wide  over  side  sills.  The  ihmr 
system  is  btiift  upon  eigtit  horizontal  sills  in  pairs,  of  witich 
/all  t»uttlic  si)cl«  sills  are  r>  Uy  K  ins.,  and  the  side  sills  aire; 
5  bye  J4  iifis.  Six  1  U'-in-  truss-rods  extend  from  eiid  sill  t<0 
end  sill,  and  in  additicm  to  the  nsual  needle  beams  there  ar*', 
two  a<lditional  cro.ss  ti«-  timbers,  against  whieh  the  truss  rods 
are  seated.  The  l»ody  bolsters  are  very  shallow,  ami  are  made 
af  fonr  5'4-iii.  r-fx'anis,  with  woo<len  filling  blo*-ks,  forming  ji 
Itolsler  "is  ins.  wide.  These  bolsters  are  let  into  the  longi- 
tudinal sills  a  disfaine  of  Kj  in.  The  truck  bolsters  are  of 
two  !>-in.  I-beams,  with  wood  ftMers.  With  the  low  sills  and 
shallow  bolsters  the  heig!it  of  the  onder  faces  of  the  side  biIIh 
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April,  1H03,  issue.  This  gear  mechanism  is  a  positive  drive 
|l»=either  direction  and  is  capable  of  feeding  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  belt  power.  Through  the  four-speed  box  at  the  end 
of  the  bed  ojicrating  in  conjunction  with  the  cone  of  eleven 
Kcars  mounted  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  a  range  of  44  changes 
for  feeding  and  screw  cutting  is  easily  available,  while  the 
machine   is   in   operation  and   without  the    removal   of  a  sin- 

.Kle  gear. 

The  bed  is  of  a  patent  dr<»p  V  pattern,  which  gives  2  In.s. 
additional  swing  without  raising  the  head  and  allows  placing 
a  great  deal  of  extra  metal  in  the  bridge  of  the  carriage. 
The  lead  screw  is  placed  on  the  insi<le  of  the  be<l.  bringing 
the  pull  directly  under  the  cutting  tool,  thus  centralizing  the 
strain  and  obviating  all  that  tendency  to  twist,  so  common; 
in  lathes  with  the  screw  on  the  outside.  ^.  .:;  .:'.;--.-;,.:'..-.. - 
An  elaborate  series  of  tests  was  recently  performed  on  this 

'lijachine,  which  we  are  enabled  to  present.  The  ctits  were 
taken  with  a  well-known  brand  of  high-speed  tool  steel,  on 
liars  of  commercial  machinery  steel;  in  each  experiment  the. 
tool  was  tested  to  the  breaking-down  point.  The  actual  re- 
siilts  derived  are  presented  below,  sliowing  the  cutting  speed 
in   feet  per  minute  at  the  moment  of  the  breaking  down  of 

:;the-tbol:  ■.^:-,''; .  <:  '•■'•^Vv. :•' '\[      .'  ':'V'---> TV;.'^'"'- -  ■  :.  •■'-■■"l"'':'^S->--' 
>  ''■.^- ■■:'}■■  '■'!:■'?      nEsuLTS  of  the  tests.  .■;'^  ^••: -■■''■  ;^'■;:i'^;. 
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above  the  4-ail  is  hut  -7 ',4  ins.-  Tlie  brake-shaft  arrangement 
at  tlie  entl  silte  is  designed  to  iierinit  the  shaft  to  drop  down 
out  of  tlH>  way  when  not  in  use.  The  shaft  is  of  l'|-in.  squaip 
iron,  resting  in  a  <ast  sleeve,  with  the  rat<het  wheel  atta<  lied. 
It  is  .secured  to  the  end  sill.  We  are  inilebted  to  Mr.  George  I. 
King,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Middletown 
Car  Works,  for  the- drawing.,  ^v/j.-Sv-  .u;.     -  ;  ^ 

'  '^A  Few  i^infcs  on  Grinding"  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
pamphlet  treat iog  of  the  subject  of  machine  grinding  that  has 
reeently  been  published  by  the  Nortcm  Hmery  Wht'el  Company, 
Worcester.  Mass.  It  contains  a  reprint  of  an  excellent  article 
which  appearetl  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Amrrivan  Mmhittist, 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Norton,  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Company,  an 
.acknowledged  authority  u|>on  the  subject  of  machine  grinding. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Norton  makes  many  very  interesting  and 
fpiitc  radical  statements.  He  lays  partictilar  stress  upon  the 
imi)ortanco  of  selecting  the  proper  grade  of  emer>'  wheel  for 
every  class  of  ^'ork.  He  states:  "The  manager  or  foreman 
who  casts  aside  this  matter  of  wheel  selection  for  various 
work  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  the  cool-headed 
thinker  who  gives  the  matter  patient  and  unprejudiced  inves- 
tigation will  be  rewarded  by  large  returns."  He  enfon-es  the 
fact  that  nuuhine  grinding  is  useful  for  more  than  mere  pol 
ishing  by  the  statement  that  "late  experience  shows  it  to  be 
l)ra<ticable  to  remove  1  cubic  inch  of  steel  per  minute  from 
cylindrical  work  by  grinding  with  suitable  wh^H'ls."  This 
pamphlet  shotild  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
modern  maciiine  shop  practice,  as  '"there  are  signs  that  very 
much  work  now  done  by  cutting  will  be  done  by  grinding,  and 
those  soonest  informed  upon  the  subject  will  profit  most  by  It." 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  very  high  rate  of 


"-  .  A  run  of  299  miles  from  I^ondon  to  Carlisle  without  an  in 
termediate  stop  has  been  made  on  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  the  time  being  5  hours.  58  minutes. 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


Feeds  and  Duives. 


VIII. 


BY    C.    W.    OBEBT. 


In  drilling  machines  the  capacity  of  the  tool  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
driving  speed  may  be  changed  for  adjusting  drill  spindle 
speeds  to  the  maximum  rates  for  the  various  sizes  of  drills 
used.  The  importance  of  providing  a  wide  range  of  speeds 
upon  the  drive,  which  are  very  easily  accessible  to  the  opera- 
tor for  this  purpose,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  Wm.  E. 
Gang  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  appreciated  this  need 
and  have  recently  perfected  a  new  design  of  radial  drill  which 
embodies  the  desirable  feature  of  a  variable-speed  drive,  the 
mechanism   for  which   is  described   in  this  article. 

The  principal  idea  embodied  in  the  design  of  this  device  is 
that  of  affording  a  means  of  getting  a  greater  number  of  driv- 
ing speeds  than  is  usually  obtainable  from  cone-pulleys,  and 
of  facilitating  the  changing  of  speeds.    There  is  one  feature 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  note:    that  is, 
the  ability  to  reach  and  control  the  speeds  di- 
rectly from  one  point  without  having  to  operate 
a  number  of  levers  at  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine in  connection  with  an  index  plate.     The 
loss  of  time  incident  to  an  arrangement  where 
the  operator  is  required  to  read  a  set  of  direc- 
tions and  then  manipulate  a  number  of  levers 
and  gears  on  different  parts  of  the  machine  in 
accordance  with  those  directions  is  liable  to  be 
considerable. 

The  variable-speed  mechanism  is  illustrated 
in  the  engravings.  Figs.  39  to  42.  and  in  section 
In  Fig.  43.  The  general  principle  mechanically 
of  the  device  is  that  of  making  use  of  several 
trains  of  gears  which  are  capable  of  several  dif- 
ferent gear  combinations,  but  the  gystem  of 
clutching  and  operating  levers  is  decidedly 
novel.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the  engravings, 
there  are  three  sets  of  gears  of  three  gears 
each,  a  total  of  nine  gears,  giving  nine  speeds, 
and  this  number  is  doubled  by  the  back  gears 
on  the  spindle  of  the  drill.     The  gears,  ABC. 


FIG  39. — NEW  RADIAL  DRILL  WITH  VARIABLE  SPEED  DRIVE. — WM.  E.  GANG   COMPANY. 
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FIG.    40. REAR  VIEW   OK  THE    SPEED  BOX,   SHOWING   CASING    FOR 

INTERMEDI.\TE   GEARS. 


FIG.    41. — FRONT   VIEW   OF   SPEED   BOX,    SHOWING   OPERATING   LEVERS 

AND    SPEED    INDEX. 


Are  mounted  loosely  on  shaft  S.  and  gears,  D  E  and  F,  are 
mounted  loosely  on  shaft  S'.    Shafts,  S  and  S',  are  carried  In 


journals  at  the  ends  and  are  free  to  slide  through  the  gears 
and  Journals.    The  intermediate  gears,  X  Y  and  Z,  are  fast  on 
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,  shaft  and  mesh  respectively  with  A  D,  B  E  and  C  F.    This 
4ives  three  trains,  thus,  AXD,  BYE,  and  CZF. 

The  shafts,  S  and  S',  carry  friction  rings,  O  and  O',  which 
ire  operated  by  means  of  the  sliding  wedges,  W,  and  loose  col- 
lars, G  and  G';  ring,  O,  engages  in  the  bores  of  gears,  A  B  and 
',  and  O'  in  the  bores  of  gears,  D  E  and  F.  The  driving  pulley, 
P.  has  a  long  hub  which  is  joumaled  in  the  frame,  H,  and 
bracket,  I,  and  is  feathered  on  shaft,  S.  The  dogs,  Q  and  Q', 
act  as  fulcrums  for  the  levers,  L  and  L',  being  loosely  mounted 


of  shaft,  K,  and  segments,  T  and  U,  connected  to  handle,  N. 
When  haijdle,  N,  is  in  position  for  the  speed  required,  the  lever, 
M,  is  drawn  to  the  position,  2,  as  indicated  by  the  full  lines, 
in  Fig.  43,  This  movement  locates  the  friction  clutches  in  the 
proper  gears  to  give  the  required  speed,  and  the  friction 
clutches  are  then  set  by  means  of  levers,  L  and  L'.  The  speeds 
available  for  the  different  adjustments  of  drum,  R,  are  indi- 
cated by  numbers  on  the  case  near  handle,  N,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
40  and  4L  '  ■     . 

The  friction  rings  are  operated  by  taper  keys,  as  shown  at 
W,  in  the  clutch  detail  in  Fig.  43.  The  action  of  the  lever,  L 
or  L',  is  to  force  the  keys  forward  and  spread  the  ring,  O  or  O', 
until  it  engages  with  the  gear  surrounding  it.  The  method  of 
retaining  the  friction  rings  in  their  places  upon  shafts,  S  and 
S',  by  means  of  a  taper  pin,  as  shown  in  the  detail  view,  is 
decidedly  interesting. 

The  design  of  this  device  displays  remarkable  ingenuity.  It 
is  very  easily  operated  and  embraces  a  wide  speed  range,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  a  range  of  25  to  400  revolutions  per  minute  at  the 
spindle.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  this  mechanism  has 
been  in  service  for  a  very  considerable  time  with  very  satis- 
factory results  and  has  proven  very  effective. 


H..     42. — INTEBIOB    VIEW    OF     SPEED     BOX,     SHOWING     SLOTTED    CON- 

TBOIXIXO  OBUM. 


Most  satisfactory  performance  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers 
on  the  "Marietta"  is  recorded  by  Ensign  Henry  C.  Dinger,  U. 
S.  N.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  XaiKil  Engi- 
neers. The  performance  of  this  vessel  in  the  famous  run  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  Cuba  in  the  recent  war  was  sufficient  to 
establish  a  record  for  these  boilers,  but  since  that  time  the 
ship  has  been  in  continuous  service  in  the  waters  of  China  and 
the  Philippines.  "Probably  no  vessel  in  the  navy  during  the 
past  five  years  has  steamed  as  many  miles,  for  the  'Marietta' 
has  logged  over  80,000  knots  during  that  period."  The  repairs 
have  been  surprisingly  light  and  they  have  nearly  all  been  done 
by  the  ship's  boilermaker  and  his  helpers.    This  country  has 
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FIG    43. — SECTIONAL   VIEW    OF   SPEED   BOX,    SHOWING    ABBANGEMENT   OF  GEAB  TBAIN8  AND  DETAILS  OF  FBICTION  CLUTCHES. 


between  collars  on  shafts  S  and  S',  and  have  projections  which 
engage  in  the  grooves  in  drum,  R;    see  Figs.  42  and  43. 

The  drum,  R,  which  is  feathered  on  shaft,  K,  has  one  an- 
nular groove  turned  near  the  end  connecting  with  six  long  and 
six  short  longitudinal  grooves.  The  splined  shaft,  K,  jour- 
naled  at  J,  carries  a  gear  segment,  T,  fast  on  one  end,  by 
which  drum,  R,  on  the  other  end,  is  rotated.  Gear  segment, 
T,  meshes  with  another  gear  segment,  U,  which  is  mounted 
loosely  on  the  journal  of  frame,  H'.  This  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  projections  on  the  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  engage  in  slots  on 
opposite  sides  of  drum,  R,  and  the  action  in  indexing  to  obtain 
a  given  speed  is  as  follows: 

Lever,  M,  is  drawn  to  position,  1,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  43,  thereby  sliding  the  drum,  R,  which  by  means 
of  the  grooves  engaging  the  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  draws  shafts,  S 
and  S',  with  it  The  friction  clutches  are  now  in  gears,  C  and 
F,  and  the  projections  on  dogs.  Q  and  Q',  being  in  the  annular 
groove  In  drum,  R,  permits  the  drum  to  be  revolved  by  means 


not  only  escaped  the  uncomfortable  and  expensive  experience 
of  some  other  nations  in  the  boiler  question,  but  we  seem  to 
be  ready  to  begin  a  development  which  promises  successful 
and  entirely  satisfactory  results  and  with  no  expensive  failures 
to  live  down.  This  record  of  the  "Marietta"  is  remarkable, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  water  tube  boilers  in  other  classes  of  exacting  service. 


The  real  desideratum  which  is  achieved  by  the  application 
of  electric-motor  driving  Is  the  increased  output  from  the  ma- 
chinery— ^this  far  outweighs  In  Importance  the  several  other 
advantages  incidental  to  electric  driving,  such  as  the  saving  of 
head-room,  the  absence  of  long  lines  of  shafting,  the  avoidance 
of  power  wastes,  etc.  In  reality  economy  of  power  is  of  little 
importance,  inasmuch  as  its  value,  whether  furnished  by  shaft- 
ing or  by  a  motor,  is  nearly  negligible  when  compared  with  the 
importance  of  increased  product. 
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Fkkils    \M>   UUIVES. 


VIII. 
iiy   C.    W.   OUtKT. 


In  drilling  nuuhiuos  thp Capaciry  of  th»«  tool  is  larsoly 
dt'pentlent  up«)U  ili«;  rapidity  and  at(ura«y  with  wliicb  the 
driving  siHfd  may  \n-  thangrd  for  adjustiun  drill  spindi*- 
Speeds  to  tli<>  inaxiniuiu  rates  for  the  various  sizes  ol  drills 
used.  The  important©  of  providing  a  wide  ran^e  «Jf  speeds 
upon  the  drive,  whieh  are  very  easily  aieessilde  to  the  opera- 
tor for  this  i»urpose,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  Wni.  E. 
Gang  Company,  Cinrinnati,  Ohio,  have  appreciated  this  need 
and  have  recently  perfeeted  a  new  design  of  radial  drill  which 
embotlies  the  desirable  feature  of  a  variable-speed  drive,  the 
mechauism    for   which    is   d»'s»ribed    in   this   artiile. 

The  princijial  idea  embodied  in  the  design  of  this  device  is 
that  of  affording  a  means  of  getting  a  greater  number  of  driv- 
ing speeds  than  is  usually  obtainable  from  com'-pulleys,  and 
of  facilitating  the  (hanging  of  speeds.     There  is  un«  feature 
which   is  particularly   worthy  of  note:     that  is, 
the  ability  to  reach  and  control. the  speeds  di- 
rectly from  one  point  without  having  to  operate 
a  number  of  levers  at  different,  parts  of  the  ma- 

■  vhine  in  connection  witli  an  index  plate.  The 
loss  of  time  incident  to  an  arrangement  where 
the  ojK^rator  is  required  to  read  a  set  of  direc- 
tions and  then  manipulate  a  numlx-r  of  levers 
and  gears  on  different  parts  of  the  machine  in 
aiH-»rdanee  with  those  directions  is  liable  to  be 

.considerable^  •' .  .:;^^v.;.  ;  '       :.  ~;    '  ,  . 

The  variable-speed  niechantsm  is  Illustrated 
in  the  engravings.  Figs,  o!*  to  A-.  and  in  section 
In  Fig.  43.    The  general  print  iple  mechanically 

•  of  the  device  is  that  of  making  ust-  of  several 
trains  of  gears  whiih  are  capable  of  .s»>veral  dif- 
ferent   gear    combinations,    but    the    ^system    of 

•.clutching    and    operating    levers    is    decidedly 

•.  Hovel.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the  engravings, 
there  are  three  sets  of  gears  of  three  gears 
eaeh.  a  total  of  nine  gears,  giving  nine  speeds, 
and  this  number  is  doubled  by  the  l)ack  gears 
on   the   spindle  of  the   drill.      The  gears.    \\\C, 


pro  39. — M  w  i:\i>i  \i  I'Kii 


Willi    \  \KI.Vl!Ii;   SI'I.KI»   DKIVK. WM.   K.   0.\X0    COMI'-VNY. 


no.    40. RE.XK   VIKW    OK  tJIK   SI"Ki:i»   MuX.    .s||(i\VI\<.    (  ASIVi,    l(»l! 


HI..    41. — Kl!0\r    VIKA\     OF    .Sl'EKI)    IM»X,    SllO\V|N(.    « t|>KR.\TIN<;    LKVK8S: 

VMi    SI'KKK    l\I)li>C.  ;  :        ...         • 


•J*e  mounted  loosely  on  shaft  S,  and  geart?,  D  E  and   F,  are      journals  at  the  ends  and  are  free  to  slide  through  the  gears 
mounted  loosely  on  shaft  S'.     Shafts,  S  and  S',  are  carried  in      and  journals.    The  intermediate  gears,  X  Y  and  Z,  are  fast  on 
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shaft  and  mesh  respectively  with  A  D,  B  E  and  C.F,    Thfe; 

ives  three  trains,  thus,  AXD,  BYE,  and  CZR     ^  -^/vi:   ;;:       ?■; 
The  shafts,  S  and  S',  carry  friction  rings.  O  and  O'.  which 
ro  operated  by  means  of  the  sliding  wedges.  W,  and  loose  col- 
irs,  G  and  G';  ring.  O.  engages  in  the  bores  of  gears,  A  B  and 
.  and  O'  in  the  bores  of  gears.  D  E  and  F.    The  driving  pulley. 

-P;  has  a  long  hub  which  is  joumaled  in  the  frame,  H,  and 
:a«k»^t.  I,  and  is  feathered  on  f^haft.  S.     The  dogs.  Q  and  Q'. 

,.M  t  as  fulcrums,  for  the  levers,  L.  and  L',.. being  loosely  mounted 


of  shaft,  K,  and  segments,  T  and  IT,  connected  to  handle,  N. 

When  handle.  N,  is  in  position  for  the  speed  required,  the  lever, - 
M,  is  drawn  to  the  position.  2.  as  indicated  by  the  full  lines. 
in  Fig.  43.     This  movement  lo<'at«*s  the  fri<'tion  clut<hes  in  the 
proper   gears    to    give   the    required    speed,    and    thf^    friction 
clutches  are  then  set  by  means  of  levers,  L  and  L'.    The  speeds , 
available  for  the  different  adjustments  of  drum,  R.  are  indi-. 
cated  by  numbers  on  the  case  near  handle,  N.  as  shown  in  Figs. 
40  and  41. 

-  The  friction  rings  are  operated  by  taper  keys,  as  shown  at 
W,  in  the  clutch  detail  in  Fig.  43.  The  action  of  the  lever.  L 
or  L',  is  to  force  the  keys  forward  and  spread  the  ring.  O  or  O', 
until  it  engages  with  the  gear  surrounding  it.  The  method  of 
retaining  the  friction  rings  in  their  places  u|>on  shafts.  S  and 
S',  by  means  of  a  taper  pin.  as  shown  in  the  detail  view,  is,' 

decidedly  interesting:.   "  :\^.'.--:[  ■:■■  A/->-  :i:----..-i::^  y/'-A\  ;''^\ 

The  design  of  this  device  displays  reffiairkali!?'  inprtiuity.    it> 
is  ver\'  t^asily  operated  and  embraces  a  wide  speed  range,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  a  range  of  25  to  400  revolutions  i>er  minute  at  the , 
spindle.     We  are  pleased   to  state  that   this   mechanism    haa' 
been  in  service  for  a  very  considerable  time  with  very  satis- 
factory results  and  has  proven  very  effective,    .t/. 


t,l-.-/  12.-^XTi:iMOR    VIEW    OF    ^SI•KKr>    nOX.    SHOWIX*;    su»tted    cox- 
?.^,...   :'■'•,..•;:-■•■  .•-..5EBOIXISG   DBUM*    •,;■  .     ...,■o^^  ■  ■;■ 


|v' 


•Most  satisfactory  iierformance  of  Babcock  &  Wil<'ox  boilers 
on  the  "Marietta"  is  recorded  by  Ensign  Henry  C  Pinger.  U. 
S.  X.,  in  the  Jnurvnl  uf  thi-  Annriran  Sm-H'ty  »»/  Suval  Hnni- 
nerrs.  The  pertormanet  of  ihis  vessel  in  tli<'  famous  run  from 
the  I'arific-  Coast  to  Cuba  in  the  recent  war  was  sufficient  to 
<'stal)lish  a  record  for  these  l>ollers,  but  since  rhai  time  the 
.■^liip  has  been  in  continuous  service  in  the  waters  of  (Miina  and 
the  Philippines.  "Prcbably  no  vessel  in  the  navy  during  the 
past  five  years  has  steamed  as  many  miles,  for  the  Marietta' 
has  logged  over  80.000  knots  during  that  period."  The  repairs 
have  been  surprisingly  light  and  they  have  nearly  all  been  done 
by  the  ship's  boilermaker  and  his  helpers.    This  country  has 
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::.hetwppn  rnllars  on  shafts  t>  and  S',  and  have  pn)jections  which" 
■•engage  in  the  grooves  in  rlrtini,  R:  see  Figs.  42  and  43. 
fi-  The  drum,  R,  which  is  feathered  on  shaft,  K.  has  one  an- 
'iinular  groove  turned  near  the  end  connecting  with  six  l(»ng  and 
.  si.x  short  longittidinal  grooves.  The  splined  shaft.  K,  jour- 
V  naled  at  J.  carries  a  gear  segment.  T,  fast  on  one  end,  by 
■rWhich  drum.  R,  on  the  other  end,  is  rotated.    Gear  segment, 

'"T,  meshes  with  another  gear  segment,  U,  which  is  mounted 
■  loosely  on  the  journal  of  frame,  H'.  This  arrangement  is  such 
../that  the  projections  on  the  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  engage  in  slots  on 

..Opposite  sides  of  drum,  R,  and  the  action  in  indexing  to  obtain 

^  given  speed  is  as  follows:  ;  .  '-'■■:'  ^-^/■''^'^y.:^--'';.]-'-.'''':'-':---'-/-''^^':-' 
Tvcver.  M.  is  drawn  to  position,  1,  as  fridicated  by  the  dotted 
•  lines  in  Fig.  43,  thereby  sliding  the  drum,  R,  which  by  means 
■of  the  grooves  engaging  the  dogs.  Q  and  Q'.  draws  shafts.  S 
and  S',  with  it.  The  friction  clutches  are  now  in  gears,  C  and 
F,  and  the  projections  on  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  being  in  the  annular 
groove  in  drum,  R.  permits  the  drum  to  be  revolved  by  means 


not  only  escaped  the  uncomfortable  and  expensive  experlencfl 
of  some  other  nations  in  the  boiler  question,  but  we  seem  to 
be  ready  to  l>egin  a  development  which  promises  successful 
and  entirely  satisfa<-(ory  results  and  with  no  expensive  failures 
to  live  down.  This  record  of  the  "Marietta"  is  remarkable, 
and  it  shoiil<l  be  home  in  ntind  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  water  tube  boilers  ijn|  other  classes  of  exacting  service    - 


The  real  desideratum  which  is  achieved  by  the  application 
of  electric-motor  driving  is  the  Increased  output  from  the  ma- 
chinery— this  far  outweighs  In  Importance  the  several  other 
advantages  incidental  to  electric  driving,  such  as  the  saving  of 
head-room,  the  absence  of  long  lines  of  shafting,  the  a\»oidance 
of  power  wastes,  etc.  In  reality  economy  of  power  is  of  little 
Importance,  inasmuch  as  its  value,  whether  furnished  by  shaft- 
ing or  by  a  motor,  is  nearly  negligible  when  compared  with  the 
importance  of  increased  pro4uct. 
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INSTRUCTION  CAR. 


Atchison,  Topeka,  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway. 


The  Santa  Fe  has  recently  equipped  a  new  instruction  car, 
the  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan. 
A  postal  car  50  feet  long  was  rebuilt  for  this  purpose  and  it 


Quantzintecomatzin  is  the  name  of  a  car  operated  by  the 
American  Tourist  Association.  This  car  is  said  to  have  the 
usual  number  of  truss  rods,  but  there  must  be  some  concealed 
steel  work  in  the  frame  in  order  to  carry  such  an  extraor- 
dinary load.  "What's  iu  a  name?"  There  appears  to  be 
everything  in  this  one. 
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contains  an  unusual  equipment  of  apparatus,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  working  mechanism,  and  this  is  accompanied 
by  other  apparatus  sectioned  in 
order  to  facilitate  instruction. 
Notations  on  the  plan  indicate 
the  location  and  description  of 
the  apparatus,  making  a  list  of 
the  features  of  the  equipment  un- 
necessary. It  includes  the  high- 
speed brake,  electric  headlight 
and  turbine,  injectors,  and  the 
ordinary  brakes.  As  this  road 
has  a  large  amount  of  electric- 
lighting  apparatus  for  passenger 
cars  with  generators  driven  from 
the  axle,  a  generator  is  placed  in 
the  car  for  instruction  purposes. 
About  100  cars  are  now  running 
on  this  road  with  "axle  light." 
Instead  of  l>eing  lumg  from  the 
truck  in  the  usual  way,  this  gen- 
erator is  mounted  on  the  floor  of 
the  car  so  that  it  may  be  studied 
and  described.  It  also  serves  to 
light  the  car,  and  represents  the 
equipment  as  it  is  actually  in 
use.  Instead  of  providing  a 
compressor,  this  car  is  supplied 
with  compressed  air  from  a  loco- 
motive or  from  the  yard  piping 
systems  at  terminals  where  it  is 
stationed.     We   are   indebted   to 

Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
for  this  Information. 


AIR    BRAKE    I.NSTRUCTIO.X    CAB, 
.\TCUI80N,    T01'KK.\    &    S.\NTA    FE    RAILWAY. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


The    Latkt    Practice    in    Applying    Individual    Drives    to 

Shapebs. 


In  the  July  issue  there  were  Illustrated,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing under  the  above  heading,  a  number  of  interesting  applica- 
tions of  motor  driving  to  shapers.  We  have  often  heard  the 
opinion  offered  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  attempt  the 
application  of  motor-driving  to  tools  as  small  as  shapers,  but 
the  importance  that  is  coming  to  be  attached  to  this  use  of 
motor-driving  can  best  be  judged  from  the  number  of  motor- 
driven  shapers  that  are  being  developed  by  the  most  promi- 
nent machine-tool  builders.  In  this  article  are  supplemented 
further  Interesting  examples  of  motor-drive  applications  to 
shapers,  for  both  constant-speed  and  variable-speed  driving. 

The  upper  engraving  on  page  291  represents  two  views  of  a 
very  interesting  type  of  motor-drive  that  the  Hendey  Machine 
Company,    Torrlngton,    Conn.,   are   applying   to   their    pillar 


shapers.  The  shaper  here  illustrated  is  the  24-in.  Hendey  rack 
shaper  with  friction-clutch  drive.  The  support  for  the  motor 
is  very  conveniently  provided  for  by  a  small  cast  iron  bracket 
which  is  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the  machine's  frame,  thus  in  no 
way  necessitating  any  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
tool.  This  bracket  is  provided  with  V-ways  and  an  adjusting 
screw  to  permit  of  moving  the  motor  foot-plate  for  tightening 
the  belts.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  method  of  mounting  the 
motor  is  that  of  the  small  amount  of  additional  working  space 
required  by  the  tool  when  thus  equipped. 

The  motor  used  in  this  drive  is  a  2-h.p.  direct-current  multi- 
polar motor,  of  the  back-geared  type,  built  by  the  Northern 
Electrical  Manufacturing  Company,  Madison,  Wis.  The  back- 
geared  motor  is  particularly  advantageous  for  driving  a  rack 
shaper,  as  while  the  low  speed  of  the  back-gear  shaft  is  adapted 
for  the  forward,  or  cutting  stroke  of  the  ram,  the  high  speed 
of  the  armature  shaft  is  directly  applicable  to  the  quick-return 
motion  of  the  ram,  and  the  directions  of  rotation  harmonize. 
This  is  carried  out  in  the  drive  by  belting  from  the  armature 
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shaft  direct  to  the  quick-return  pulley  and  from  the  back  shaft 
iirect  to  the  forward-motion  pulley,  the  necessity  of  crossing 
elts  being  thus  dispensed  with  entirely.  The  back-shaft  speed 
s  properly  reduced  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  same  sized  driv- 
iig  pulley  as  regularly  used,  thus  affording  full  power  to  the 
utting  stroke.  Two  different  cutting  speeds  are  also  available 
It  the  ram  by  means  of  the  two-stepped  cone  pulleys  on  the 
forward-motion  drive.  • 

The  motor  operates  at  a  constant  speed,  at  Its  maximum 
efficiency;  it  is  controlled  by  a  main  switch  and  a  starting  box 
at  the  right  side  of  the  frame,  conveniently  accessible  to  the 
operator.  The  starting  box  is  covered  by  a  small  hooded  shelf 
for  protection  from  metal  chips,  dirt,  etc.,  from  falling  upon 
it,  as  shown.  The  sizes  of  motors  recommended  by  the  Hen- 
dey  Company  for  their  various  sizes  of  shapers  are  as  follows: 

Size   of    Shaper 15  in.       20  in.       24  in.       28  in. 

Horse  Power  of  Motor One        Two       Two      Three 

The  engraving  on  page  292  illustrates  a  very  interest- 
ing motor-drive  application  upon  a  shaper  which  is  similar 


The  motor  used  for  this  drive  is  also  a  constant-speed  direct- 
current  motor,  being  in  this  case  furnished  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  It  is  controlled  by  a  starting  box  and  main 
switch,  both  of  which  are  located  on  the  right  side  of  the 
frame  for  convenient  access  to  the  operator.  The  drive  is 
further  made  flexible  by  the  use  of  a  friction-clutch  on  the 
countershaft  for  starting  and  stopping  the  machine  independ- 
ent of  the  motor.  The  reciprocating  motion  is  obtained  for 
the  ram  by  open  and  cross  belts  and  special  automatic-reliev- 
ing clutches,  the  driving  pulleys  being  proportioned  for  a 
quick-return  stroke  of  3  to  1. 

The  principle  for  which  this  shaper  is  particularly  noted  is 
that  of  the  "drawing"  cut,  whereby  the  thrust  of  the  cut  is 
placed  directly  against  the  column  of  the  machine,  thereby 
having  a  tendency  of  drawing  the  bearings  closer  together  and 
making  the  machine  more  accurate.  The  construction  of  the 
machine  is  such  that  it  will  work  close  to  a  line  and  will  re- 
verse at  the  extremity  of  its  stroke  without  shock  or  jar.  It 
is  of  the  geared  type  and  gives  an  even  motion  through  the 


LEFT   AND    RIOHT-HANI>    VIKWS    OF    MOTOR-DRIVEN    24-IN.  HEXDEY-NORTON    R.\CK    SIIAl'ER. — HENDEY    MACUIXE    COMPANY. 


VAKIABLK-Sl'EED    (iEAREU    DRIVE,    16-IN.    SMITH    &    MILLS    CRANK 

SHAPER     AT     THE     WORKS     OF     THE     BULLOCK     E1£CTRIC     & 

MANUFACTURING    CO AI PANT. 


V.\UI ABLE-SPEED    (JEAUED    DRIVE    UPON    THE    "QVICK-STBOKE"    bUAPEB 
miLT    HY   UOULD    &    EBEBHABDT. 


to  the  above  in  principle.  The  machine  shown  is  the  30-in. 
geared,  draw-cut  shaper,  built  by  the  Morton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.  The  motor  in  this  case 
also  is  supported  by  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  al- 
though no  motor  adjustment  for  belt  tightening  is  here  neces- 
sary. The  drive  is  made  through  a  countershaft  which  is 
permanently  mounted  above  the  pillar  upon  a  neat  bracket  or 
stand. 


entire  cutting  stroke.  The  gearing  throughout  is  cut  from 
the  solid,  and  the  stroke  is  adjusted  by  tappets  on  a  circular 
disc.  On  ordinary  cast  iron  work  a  cut  1  in.  deep  with  1-13-in. 
feed  is  carried  by  this  machine  with  ease. 

The  Morton  Manufacturing  Company  have  made  several 
experiments  in  applying  motor  drives  to  their  different  tools 
and  have  always  found  it  advisable  to  employ  a  belt  drive 
from  the  motor  for  their  particular  line  of  tools.     They  use 
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INSTRUCTION  CAR. 


AtchlBon,  Topeka,  ft   Santa  Fe   Railway,  i:- 


VTho  Santa  Fe  has  recently  equipped  a  new  instruction  car, 
the  arrangement  of  wbith  is  shown  in  the  areonipanyinj;  plan. 
A  postal  car  50  feet  long  was  rebuilt  for  this  purpose  and  it 


Quantzintecomat/.in  is  the  name  of  a  car  operated  by  the 
American  Tourist  AsscM-iation.  This  car  is  said  to  have  the 
usual  number  of  truss  roils,  but  there  must  be  some  loncealed 
st»'el  work  in  tlw  franu'  in  order  to  carry  such  an  extraor 
liiiiiiiv  load.  "Wliars  in  a  name?"  Ther<'  appt-ars  to  b« 
fvt'ryihini;   in  this  one.   :/-:■ ':^r  T'^-^-''.''^ '!/■'■:■'  '--''.c'-^- ~^''-'''-.    '-;--.'''^.   -^ 
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contains  an  unusual  eqtiipment  of  apparatus,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  working  mechanism,  and  this  is  accompanied 
by  other  ap|)aratus  sectioiu'd  in  :.  •.■./-!,.■  v  .'.■•..>.  :... 
order  to  lacilitale  instruction.  ]-'-i-r[-  ■■,'■■ -t^:.'^-.  •  j^^.  •  •;  \  '  '  '- 
Notations  on  tin*  j)lan  iudiiaif  ''  '"  ••'-'■"••  - 
the  location  and  descrijdion  of 
the  apparatus,  making  a  list  of 
the  features  of  the  e(]UJpment  un- 
necessary, it  in<lude.s  the  hi.uh- 
speed  brake,  electric  headiiKht 
ami  lurlune,  injei  lors,  and  liie 
ordinary  brakes.  .\s  this  road 
has  a  Iarj;e  aniouui  of  electric 
ligbiin^  ai>paratus  for  passenger 
cars  with  generators  driven  from 
the  a.\le,  a  generator  is  placed  in 
tlie  ear  for  instruction  purposes. 
.About  loo  ears  are  now  running 
oil  this  road  witli  "a.\le  light." 
Instead  of  being  hung  from  the 
tru«-k  in  the  usual  way,  this  gen- 
erator is  mounted  on  the  floor  of 
the  car  so  that  it  may  be  «ttidied 
and  de.'Jcribed.  It  also  serves  to 
light  the  lar.  ami  represents  the 
e4iui|>tuent  as  it  is  actually  in 
use.  Instead-  ©f  providing  a 
conipressor,  this  car  is  supplied 
witli  compre>;sed  air  from  a  loco- 
motive or  from  the  yard  piping 
systems  at  terminals  where  it  is 
stationed.     We  are^  indebted  to- 

Mr.  (}.  K.  Henderson,  formerly  snpi'rintendent  of  iimiive  power. 
for  this  information. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


Tllh      L.VTKST     PB.\CTlt'E     IN      Al'fl.YI.NO      iNDIviur.M,     DrIVI'US     TO. 


.;.  ,  In  the  .July  issue  there  were  illustrated,  in  an  anii  Ic  api»ear- 
ing  under  the  above  heading,  a  number  of  interesting  applica- 
tions of  motor  driving  to  shapers.  We  have  often  heard  the 
opinion  offered  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  aiteiii|)i  the 
application  of  motor-driving  to  tools  as  small  as  sliapors,  but 
the  importance  that  is  coming  to  be  attached  to  this  use  of 
motor-driving  can  best  be  judged  from  tlie  number  of  luotor- 
driven  sliapers  that  are  being  developed  by  the  most  promi- 
nent machine  tool  builders.  In  this  article  are  suppleineuted 
further  interesting  examples  of  motor-drive  ai)plications  to 
shapers.  for  both  constant-speed  and  variable-speed  driving. 

The  tii)i)er  engraving  on  page  291  rei)resents  two  views  of  a 
very  interesting  type  of  motor-drive  that  the  Hendey  Machine 
Company,    Torrington,    Conn.,    are    applying   to    their    pillar 


shapers.    The  shaper  here  illustrated  is  the  24-in.  Mendcy  raik    ; 
shapcr  with  friction  clutch  ilrive.     The  sujiitort  f«M-  the  motor    : 
is  very  conveniently  provided  for  by  a  small  <ast  iron  bracket 
whii'h  is  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the  iiiacliiii< 's  frame,  thus  in  no     ■ 
way    necessitating   any   alteration    in    the   <  oust  ruction    of   the    .- 
tool.     This  bra<ket  is  provided  with   V'-ways  and  :in  adjusting 
screw  to  pi'rmit  id'  moving  the  nmtor  foot  plate  for  tightening;^ 
the  belts.     A  valuable  feature  of  this  nnlliod  of  mounting  the  ;' 
motor  is  that  of  tin."  small  amount  of  additioiuti  working  space 
required  by  the  tool  when  thus  equipped.  .'.-''-'  '    •  , 

The  motor  used  in  this  drive  is  a  2-h.p.  direct-current  multi- 
]m]nv  motor,  of  the  ba<k-geared   type,  built  by   the  North«'rn 
lvlectri(al  .Manufacturing  Company,  Madison,  Wis.     The  back- 
geared  motor  is  particularly  advantageous  for  driving  a  rack    . 
shaper,  as  while  the  low  speed  of  the  back-gear  shaft  is  adapted    " 
for  the  forward,  or  cutting  stroke  of  the  ram.  the  high  speed    ;• 
of  the  armature  shaft  is  directly  applicable  to  the  quick-return 
motion  of  the  ram.  and  the  directions  of  rotation  harmonize. 
This  is  carried  out  in  the  drive  by  belting  from  the  armature    ; 
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tuilt  direct  to  the  quick-return  pulley  and  from  the  back  shaft 

.jifK't  to  the  forward-iuotiou  pulley,  the  necessity  of  crossing 

.■l;s  heiiiK  thus  di^spensed  with  entirely.    The  back-shaft  speed 

properly  reduced  to  admit  of  tiie  use  of  the  same  sized  driv- 

iu  pulley  as  regularly  used,  thus  affording  fiili  power  to  the 

.111 ins  stroke.    Two  different  cutting  speeds  are  also  available 

It  the  ram  by  means  of  the  two-stepped  cone  pulleys  on  th<9 

iirward-niotion  drive.    ;;       ..         . ;  v  ;::.::■" 

^,   The  motor  operates  at  a  constant  speed,  at  Its  maxttnum 

'.  'tfii'iency;  it  is  controlled  by  a  main  switch  and  a  starting  box 

'At 'the  right  side  of  the  frame,  conveniently  accessible  to  the. 

-■•  oijerator.    The  starting  box  is  covered  by  a  small  hooded  shelf 

.for  protection  from  metal  chips,  dirt,  otc,  from  fa!Iin.g  upon 

r.il,  as  shown.     The  sizes  of  motors  recommended  bj'  the  Hen- 

dey  Company  for  their  various  sizes  of  shapers  are  as  follows: 


.Size   of    Shai>er. .  .iv,  V.  *■:,... : 
Horse  Power  of  Motor. ./. ..; 


15  in.       20  in.       24  in.       2S  in. 
One        Two    :  Twff      T^re«=' 

"The    engraving    on    page    2;>2    illustrates    a    very    inferest- 
{iuis,    niDloi-flrive   a!>pli(ation    upon    a    shaper   which    is    similar 


•■:>.;;;..  ""vrJ;" 
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The  motor  used  for  this  drive  Js  alw  a  tjaris'titntti^jeed  ditect'/^ 

current  motor,  being  in  this  case  ftirnislk^r  by  tli«  Ueneral'v^ 
Electric  Company.    It  is  control  led  by  a  stapling  box  aiidmaia," 
swit<h,   both   of  which   are  lottatcd  on   tho   rijght  $ide  of  the~ 
frame   for  convenient  access  to  thie  operator.^    Tiie.  drive   i§.; 
further  made  flexible  by  the  tise  of  a  Jrivtiun-clutjth  on  thev^^ 
ieountershaft  for  staniug  and  stoiiping:  tlie  machine  indepeiid-"- - 
ent  of  the  motor.     The  reciprocatiiig  motfon-is  obtained   for 
the  ram  by  open  and  cross  belts  and  ■spe.<'ia4  antoniatic-reliev- :. 
ing   clutches,   the  driving   pulle-ys   being   proportiop^'d    f^r. /I;  - ; 
qnjck-return  stroke  of  3  to  1.  ;'  -  J'^'  '■:  3 V     '■'r--^i:''i  ^  ^ 

The  principlf  for\vhich  this  shaper  is. .particularly  noted  ial.  ;; 
that  of  the  "drawing*'  <  lit.  whereby  the  liinist  of 'th<!>  out  Is  ■ 
placed  directly  against  the  coinmn  of  the  naachiue,  thereby"., 
having  a  tepdeney  of  drawing  the  bearings  closer, fOsethjfer  an^  ^  ■ 
making  the  machine  more  accurate.    The  const nit-ti<in  of  tfie 
machine  is  sudi  that  it  will  work  clo^  to  a -line  and  will  J"e-;   , 
verse  at  thr-  e.vtiemity  of  its  stroke  witlioitt  shock  or  jar,     Jt •■" 
Is  of  the  geare<l  t.yix'  atul  gives  ati  even  nwtiori-  through  the 
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.SU.M'KU    AT     Tiln     WOUKS     OF     THE     111  MOCK    tlJiICXKlC    *t  .=  ^ 
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"to  the  ailioS'o  in  prl-nclpie:  The  thaehine  shown  is  the  30Mn. 
I^eared,  draW-cut  shaper,  built  by  the  Morton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Muskegon  Heights.  Mich.  The  motor  in  this  case 
ilso  is  supported  by  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  air 

though  no  motor  adjustment  for  belt  tightening  is  here  neces- 
sary. The  drive  is  made  through  a  countershaft  which  is 
permanently  mounted  above  the  pillar  upon  a  neat  bracket  or 
stand.   ;- •  - .'\'~ -v ■■>■■/■• -i ' -^ ,'; /  ■' -     '''■■:.  w'r, ■■  ^to^:  ]■ -.r^;--.  .■^:,  r :,;.  ^v-?--/. 
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entire  cutting  Stroke.  The .  igparing  thrbtllrii6irt  IS  cut  Irom 
the  solid,  and  the  stroke  is  adjusted  by  tappets  on  a  circular 
disc.  On  ordinary  cast  iron  work  a  cut  I  in.;  deep  with  l^lS-Jtt, 
feed  is  carried  by  this  ma<hine  with  ease;  .,;> 

The  Morton  Manufacturing  Company  have  mnio  soveritl 
experiments  in  applying  motor  drives  to  their  different  tools 
and  have  always  found  it  advisaWe  to  employ  a  belt  drive 
from  the  motor  for  their  particular  line  of  tools.    They  use 
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friction  clutches  for  obtaining  the  reciprocating  motion  for 
shapers  and  find  that  they  thus  obtain  better  results,  as  there 
is  a  slight  chance  for  slippage  of  the  belts. 

The  lower  right-hand  engraving  on  page  291  is  an  illustration 
of  the  .latest  type  of  variable-speed  drive  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  their  new 
"quick-stroke"  shaper.  The  motor  is  in  this  case  very  con- 
veniently mounted  upon  the  rear  of  the  pillar  and  drives  the 
crank-gear  shaft  through  a  rawhide  pinion  on  the  armature 
shaft,  and  a  friction  clutch,  which  is  operated  by  the  large 
handle  at  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
drive  is  very  small  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  special  bracket 
is  required  to  support  it. 

The  motor  is  a  Storey  variable-speed  motor,  using  field  con- 
trol for  the  range  of  speeds.  It  is  controlled  by  a  main  knife 
switch  and  a  starting  box  at  the  right  of  the  ram,  and  also 
there  is  added  a  rheostat  for  the  field  control  of  speeds.  This 
speed  range  Is  doubled  by  a  back-gear  attachment  on  the  driv- 
ing shaft  which  is  easily  operated  by  a  slip  gear  controlled  by 
a  handle  above  the  motor.  The  motor  and  the  entire  range  of 
speeds  are  thus  easily  handled  from  the  front  of  the  machine, 
the  entire  range  of  speeds  available  at  the  ram  of  from  5 
strokes  per  minute  when  back  geared  to  100  strokes  per  minute 
single  geared  being  very  easily  obtainable,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  vary  the  tool  speed  to  best  suit  the  working  con- 
ditions for  performing  short  operations. 

To  make  the  back-gear  change,  the  pinion-shaft  is  un- 
clutched  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  clutch- 
lever  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  which  lever 
operates  also  a  brake,  enabling  the  machine  to 
be  stopped  immediately;  after  throwing  over  the 
slip-gear  for  the  back-gear  the  clutch  is  thrown 
In  again.  The  large  hand-wheel  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  pinion-shaft,  in  front  of  the  clutch, 
gives  a  convenient  hand  movement  of  the  ram 
for  use  in  setting  the  tool.  An  important 
feature  of  the  drive  of  this  tool  is  that  all 
shafts  run  in  cylindrical  bushes  held  in  bored 
seats  in  the  frame,  so  that  they  may  be  cheaply 
and  easily  renewed  without  change  of  the 
original  alignment 

The  remaining  engraving  on  page  291  illus- 
trates a  variable-speed  drive  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  IfJ-in.  Smith  &  Mills  crank-shaper  at 
the  works  of  the  Bullock  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  method 
of  mounting  the  motor  here  used  is  that  of  sup- 
porting it  upon  a  small  cast-iron  platform  at  the  v 
left  of  the  tool  so  as  to  permit  the  motor  to  gear 
direct  with  pinion-shaft  gear.  This  makes  a  very 
simple  and  direct  drive,  and  requires  but  little 
space. 

The  motor  is  one  of  the  standard  type  N 
Bullock  motors,  operating  on  the  multiple- 
voltage  system.  It  has  a  maximum  speed 
of  950  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  voltage  of  250  volts, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  2%-h.p.  The  variable  speeds  are  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  a  multiple-voltage  controller  which  is 
mounted  at  the  right  of  the  ram,  as  shown.  In  this  way  a 
wide  range  of  speeds  is  available  without  back  gear  or  gear 
changes,  and  It  is  easily  changed  from  the  front  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

In  the  background  in  the  latter  engraving  Is  shown  an  In- 
teresting variable-speed  motor-drive  upon  a  milling  machine 
built  by  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company.  The  motor, 
a  type  N  multiple-voltage  Bullock  motor,  is  mounted  upon  a 
bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  headstock  and  is  geared  direct  to 
the  spindle. 


handling  2,500  cars  per  day.  The  plant  is  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
This  arrangement  consists  of  three  long  tracks  holding  30. 
33  and  46  cars,  two  short  tracks  used  for  heavy  repairs  holding 
12  cars  each  and  one  short  track  holding  14  cars  for  loading 
and  unloading  material.  The  short  tracks  are  located  between 
the  long  tracks  and  each  end  of  the  building.  There  is  also 
centrally  located  between  the  long  tracks  a  building  216  ft. 
long  and  26  ft.  wide,  a  shed  100  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  which 
is  used  for  storing  manufactured  material  such  as  couplers, 
bolsters,  end  sills  and  draft  timbers,  a  scrap  bin  50  ft.  long  and 
14  ft.  wide,  also  a  platform  for  storing  wheels;  two  buildings 
60  ft.  long,  9  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  high,  located  south  of  the 


IDEAL    SMALL    CAR    REPAIR    SHOP. 


Mr.  G.  N.  Dow,  master  car  builder  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  Cleveland,  presented  before  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  a  description  of  what  he 
considered  an  Ideal  arrangement  for  a  repair  shop  for  a  yard 


BELTED      COUNTERSHAFT      DBIVE      UPON      30-IN.      GEARED      DRAW-OUT 

SHAPER. — MORTON     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

CONSTANT-SPEED    MOTOR. — GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 


tracks  and  in  the  center  of  the  plant.  One  is  used  as  a  mess- 
room,  being  equipped  with  lockers  for  men's  clothes,  two  long 
sinks  and  benches;  the  other  building  is  used  for  storing  the 
men's  tools  and  is  equipped  with  shelves  or  racks.  Parallel 
with  each  long  track  and  between  the  short  ones  there  is  an 
18-in.  gauge  track  equipped  with  low  four-wheel  cars  used  for 
distributing  material,  tools  and  wheels.  The  general  fore- 
man's office  is  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  building. 
This  entire  plant  is  equipped  with  air,  using  114-in.  pipe  hav- 
ing connections  every  100  ft.  apart  for  testing  cars.  The  entire 
yard,  including  the  space  between  the  tracks,  is  planked  with 
21/^-in.  oak  plank,  which  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  gives  the 
entire  plant  a  neat  appearance  and  also  gives  a  good  founda- 
tion for  jacks  when  jacking  cars.  It  also  reduces  the  labor 
in  changing  wheels,  besides  assuring  a  dry  yard  for  the  men 
to  work  in. 

We  repair  at  this  plant  on  an  average  of  200  cars  every 
working  day  with  a  force  of  60  men.  All  classes  of  repairs  are 
made,  from  changing  couplers  to  rebuilding  complete.  For 
the  last  five  months  we  have  averaged  per  month  400  couplers 
changed,  126  pairs  of  wheels  changed  and  104  longitudinal 
sills  applied.  The  month  of  March,  1903,  was  our  heaviest 
month  for  wheels  and  sills,  changing  199  pairs  of  wheels  and 
196  longitudinal  sills. 
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PISTON  VALVE  FOR  FOUR-CYLINDER  BALANCE 

COMPOUND. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


In   illustrating   the   Vauclain   balanced   compound    locomo- 
ve,  built  for  the  Plant  System  (American  Engineer,  March, 

^02),  the  valve  was  omitted  from  the  details  because  it 
lerited  an  explanation  which  could  not  be  given  at  that  time, 
he  details  of  this  valve  are  of  greater  interest  because  of  the 
ecent  construction  of  four  locomotives  on  the  same  system  for 
he  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
The  accompanying  drawing  of  the  valve  and  bushing  and  the 

-ketch  showing  the  cylinders  and  ports  makes  its  operation 
lear.     The  simple  construction  is   worthy  of  record.     One 

valye,  15  ins.  in  diameter,  serves  both  cylinders  on  one  side 

of  the  engine.    The  valve  is  hollow  and  very  light.    It  takes 


building  a  locomotive  testing  plant  at  Altoona  and  that  the 
dynamometer,  building  at  the  works  of  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  is 
to  have  a  capacity  of  80,000  lbs.,  indicates  the  broad  scope  of 
the  development  which  Mr.  Nelson  is  to  have  in  charge.  He 
is  transferred  to  this  position  from  that  of  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Division  at  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Reading,  master  me- 
chanic at  West  Philadelphia. 


■       '  Vr  '    I »'    I  I  I  I       ,)         i         I'll  ^   r      I  n     II  f       II  I        1.1 1 
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DETAILS   OF  VALVE  AND  BUSHING. 


Steam  at  the  cmter  ?Jid  places  the  valve  stem  under  receiver 
pressure  only.  By  following  the  courses  of  the  arrows  the 
operation  of  the  valve  is  made  clear  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  ports  to  the  low  pressure  cylinder  are  very  short,  giv- 
ing to  that  cylinder  very  small  clearances.  This  valve  has 
been  patented  by  Mr.  b.  M.  Vaujglain,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works.  It  is  illustrated  now  because  of  a  request  from 
a  correspondent  who  has  become  interested  in  the  recent  arti- 
cles in  this  joumul  on  the  subject  of  the  four-cylinder  com- 
pound in  France. 


P^SONALS. 


Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 


T.  A.  Mackinnon,  first  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
thsr  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  died  suddenly  July  12  at  Marble- 
head,  Mass. 


George  S.  Morison,  engineer  of  nine  bridges  over  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers,  and  many  other  equally  important 
works,  died  in  New  York  July  1. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Nelson  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  tests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Altoona.  This  is  an  office  created  to  meet  the  need 
for  an  experienced  officer  who  can  take  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  Important  investigations  which  this  road  con- 
ducts In  the  study  of  its  problems.    The  fact  that  the  road  is 


Pulaski  Leeds,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  was  fatally  shot  by  an  employee  of  the  road 
July  6  and  died  the  next  day.  The  shots  were  fired  by  G.  B. 
Werner,  electrician  of  the  road,  who  immediately  committed 
suicide.  This  sad  affair  removes  one  of  the  best-known  motive 
power  officers  of  the  country.  He  was  a  large  man  and  big- 
hearted,  although  his  kindly  nature  was  not  always  seen 
through  a  sometimes  bluff  manner.     Several  years  ago  the 


^^     '    ■ 


'  DIAGRAM   OF  VALVE  AND  CYLINDEBS. 

writer  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Mr.  Leeds  relieve  the  evi- 
dent distress  of  a  little  child  who  was  lost  in  the  streets  of 
Louisville.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  do  such  an  act  of  kind- 
ness and  he  was  a  man  who  naturally  made  strong  friendships. 
Mr.  Leeds  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1845  and  began  railroad 
service  in  1861  as  machinist  apprentice  on  the  New  York  & 
New  Haven  Railroad.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Boston  &  New  York  Air  Line.  In 
1882  he  went  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  as  master  mechanic 
and  in  1889  became  superintendent  of  motive  power.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed.  '^  ^    '    ■; 


Not  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  machine  tools  used  in  railroad 
repair  shops  require  special  provisions  for  varying  cutting 
speeds — the  usual  method  of  changing  speeds  by  belt  and  cone 
pulleys,  or  by  gearing,  is  sufficient  for  most  requirements. 
The  remaining  70  per  cent,  of  the  tools  can  thus  be  conven- 
iently driven  by  constant-speed  motors,  for  which  purpose  the 
induction  (alternating  current)  motor  is  preferable  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  simplicity,  the  absence  of  commutators  or 
other  exposed  current  collecting  devices,  and  its  extensively 
proven  reliability. — L.  R.  Pomeroy,  before  the  Central  Rail- 
road Club. 
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WOODWORKING    MACHINERY. 


Impoktant  Developments  in  Individual  Driving  by  EJlectbic 

Motors. 


The  principle  of  driving  wood-working  machines  either 
individually  or  in  groups  by  electric  motors  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  feature  of  the  equipment  of  every 
modern  wood-working  establishment,  whether  in  a  railroad 
shop  or  elsewhere.  The  importance  of  the  electrical  system 
transmission  of  power  is  being  realized,  and  during  the  last 
few  years  both  builders  and  users  have  given  the  subject 
special   consideration. 

As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  electric  power  transmission  and  driving  are 
numerous,  but  the  most  important  may  be  treated  under  the 
following  heads:  First,  saving  of  power;  second,  decreased 
cost  of  maintenance;  third,  increased  output,  and,  fourth,  con- 
venience and  flexibility. 

The  saving  of  power  through  the  direct  driving  of  wood- 
working tools  by  electricity  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 


avoided.  With  no  shafting  to  lubricate,  no  belts  to  renew  or 
repair  and  no  annoyance  from  loose  pulleys,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  machinery  running  and  the  men  pro- 
ductively employed.  With  electricity  as  the  motive  power, 
the  horse-power  required  to  run  a  given  plant  is  less  than 
with  steam  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  saved  in 
coal  consumption. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  increase  of  output,  as  actual 
returns  from  plants  that  are  now  operated  by  electricity  show 
that  the  output  has  been  increased  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  convenience  and  flexibility,  no  system  of 
belt  and  shaft  drive  can  possibly  compare  with  electricity. 
Where  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  place  machinery  in  a 
certain  position  relative  to  the  main  or  auxiliary  shafts,  now, 
with  the  individual  motor-drive,  the  machinery  may  be  dis- 
posed according  to  the  needs  of  the  tools,  the  available  floor 
space,  or  with  reference  to  the  other  conditions  that  may 
arise,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  rearrange  the  tools  it 
can  readily  be  done.     By  the  use  of  motors,  the  machines 


DIRECT-CON XKCTED    IXDIVlDliAL    DRIVE    UPON     AN    OITSIDE     MOULDER 
BUILT    BY    THE   8.  A.   WOODS   MACHINE  COMPANY. 

portance.  Tests  have  brought  to  light  instances  where  five- 
sixths  of  the  power  developed  in  the  ordinary  engine  room 
was  dissipated  in  the  shafting  and  belting,  this  with  every 
machine  running  at  full  load,  a  condition  seldom  reached  in 
practice,  and  the  maximum  of  efficiency  of  the  plant  proved 
to  be  only  30  per  cent.  This  is  an  abnormal  case,  however, 
and  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  quantity  of  power  required  to  drive  wood-working  ma- 
chinery varies  enormously  according  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  lumber  worked,  the  speed  of  feed,  the  depth  of 
cut  and  more  particularly  the  condition  of  the  knives,  teeth 
and  other  cutting  edges.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  cut- 
ting edges  in  good  order  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  given  amount  of  work,  on  either  green  or  dry 
lumber,  may  easily  require  an  expenditure  of  300  per  cent, 
more  power  when  the  knives  or  cutters  are  dull  than  when 
they  are  sharp.  Again,  the  power  required  by  the  machine 
itself  is  very  much  greater  than  that  required  by  a  metal- 
working  tool  of  corresponding  size,  and  when  this  large 
amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  through  considerable 
belting  and  long  runs  of  shafting,  the  losses  in  transmission 
are  great. 

As  to  the  decreased  cost  of  maintenance,  in  eliminating  the 
major  portion  of  shafting  and  belting,  as  is  the  case  when 
electric   power   Is   used,   a   large  and   unending   expense   Is 


DIRECT-CONNECTED    DRIVE    ON    36-IW.     BAND    SAW. — S.     JL 
WOODS    MACHINE   COMPANY. 

may  always  be  set  up  where  they  are  most  convenient  for 
the  work  in  hand,  without  regard  to  the  source  of  power,  and, 
furthermore,  any  section  of  the  plant  can  be  operated  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  This  opportunity  for  subdivision  is 
exceedingly  valuable  when,  in  running  overtime  or  in  other 
emergencies,  one  department  is  enabled  to  work  without  waste 
of  energy  while  the  remainder  of  the  plant  is  at  rest.  As 
regards  the  overhead  room  obtained  by  the  abolition  of  shaft- 
ing, it  is  in  many  cases  necessary  to  operate  the  traveling 
cranes,  and  these  can  be  used  without  any  difficulty  in  shops 
where  the  system  of  individually  driving  the  machines  by 
motors  is  in  vogue. 

Among  the  foremost  to  take  up  and  investigate  the  question 
of  motor-driving  for  wood-working  tools  was  the  S.  A.  Woods 
Machine  Company,  South  Boston,  Mass.  This  company  has 
had  this  subject  under  investigation  for  a  long  time  and  has 
gained  valuable  experience.  As  a  result  they  are  redesigning 
a  number  of  their  tools  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
motor  drives,  and  have  met  with  most  excellent  results,  not 
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nly  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  machine  equipments  but  also 
.vith  respect  to  the  service  performed.     We  are  permitted  to 

llustrate  herewith  a  few  representative  motor  drives  which 

ave  been  deigned  by  this  company. 

The  illustration  presented  on  page  294  represents  a  direct- 
ronnected  drive  upon  a  Woods  outside  moulder.  The  tool 
las  been  designed  to  bring  the  main  drive  shaft  in  line  with 

he  armature  shaft  and  thus  avoid  blocking  up  or  depressing 
the  motor,  which  merely  rests  upon  the  floor.  The  motor, 
which  is  a  20-h.p.  Holtzer-Cabot 
constant-speed  direct-curreift  mo- 
tor, is  coupled  to  the  drive  shaft  by 
a  shaft  coupling.  The  arrangement 
of  the  drive  is  neat  and  compact, 

the  important  features  of  the  tool 
being  in  no  way  interfered  with. 

The  engraving  on  page  294  illus- 
trates a  36-in.  Woods  band-saw  ar- 
ranged for  motor  driving.  The  mo- 
tor, which  is  in  this  case  also  a 
Holtzer-Cabot  constant-speed  direct- 
current  motor,  is  here  mounted 
upon  a  cast-iron  bracket  which  is 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  frame  and 
partly  rests  upon  the  floor.  This  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  motor  for 
alignment  of  the  shafts,  the  motor 
being  direct-coupled  to  the  lower 
band-wheel,  thus  avoiding  all  belt- 
ing. 

The  next  engraving  on  this  page 
illustrates  a  method  of  motor 
mounting  and  connection  that  was 
used  for  an  individual  drive  upon  a 
Woods  railway  cut-off  saw.  The 
motor  was  here  placed  upon  block- 
ing  to   align    its  shaft   for   direct 


motor  is  used,  being  belted  down  to  the  machine  for  an 
increase  of  speed.  This  machine,  which  will  mortise  from 
5-16  to  l^/^  ins.,  requires  15  h.p. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company  state  from  their  experi- 
ence that  the  problem  of  driving  wood-working  machinery 
by  motors  is  rather  a  diflScult  one,  owing  to  the  variable 
nature  of  the  machines.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  15-ln. 
four-head  Woods  fast- feed  planer  and  matcher,  which  is 
largely  used  by  railroads  for  the  production  of  flooring,  sheath- 


^>»*»»mm,,^ 


DIBECT-CONNECTED  IXPIVIDUAI.  DRIVE  UPON  A  RATLWAT  CTT-OFF  SAW. S.  A  WOODS   MACHINE  CO. 


DIBECT-CONNECTED   INDIVIDUAL   DRIVE    UPON   A   HEAVY   I'LANEB  AND    MATCHEB. 

8.    A.    WX)ODS    MACHINE    COMPANY. 


coupling  connection;  it  is  arranged  at  the  rear  of  the  tool 
so  as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  its  operation. 

An  interesting  motor  drive  is  illustrated  in  the  engraving 
presented  immediately  above  this  paragraph.  It  represents  a 
Woods  extra  heavy  planer  and  matcher,  with  power  hoist, 
arranged  for  driving  by  a  60-h.p.  motor.  The  motor  is  located 
upon  the  floor  and  is  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  of  direct  shaft 
connection,  as  shown.  The  service  required  in  a  drive  of  this 
type  is  very  exacting  and  severe,  and  needs  a  very  heavy  motor. 
This  arrangement  for  driving  is,  however,  very  compact  and 
accessible. 

The  engraving  at  the  right  shows  diagrammatically  an 
arrangement  of  individual  driving  which  has  been  applied  to 
a  horizontal  1%-in.  Woods  mortiser.     In  this  case  a  ceiling 


BELTED  INDIVIDUAL  DRHX  IPON    A   WOODS   HOBIZON- 
TAI,   MOBTISEB. 


ing,  siding,  etc.;  this  machine  was  connected  to  a  motor  at 
their  works  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  test.  The  starting  load 
was  28  h.p.,  but  it  dropped  afterwards,  as  the  machine  became 
warmed  up,  to  20  h.p.  Later  a  1-in.  board  8  ins.  wide  was 
fed  through  the  machine  and,  with  the  top  and  bottom  heads 
removing  M  in.  therefrom,  while  the  board  was  going  through 
the  machine  at  the  rate  of  60  ft  per  minute,  32  h.p.  was 
required.  From  this  it  is  to  be  learned,  therefore,  that  a  15-in. 
planer  and  matcher  will  require  from  20  to  35  h.p.,  according 
to  existing  conditions. 

This   is   a  fair   example   of   the   variation   in   planers   and 
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WCK)DWORKJNG    MACHINERY. 


r-..-  :■ 


if   V:.:.-- 


iMiMiuiA^i?  JDt:vKLorMi:M's  in  lM»irintJ.\T,  Drnvixc  ry  I'^ikctkic 

■^  ■■:■■'■  ■''-.■  V..jc;,-:/  ''^'r  H<rr-Y--. :\^-:f '':-''-■'.■  :'.■..■■"  :'  '•v 

Thr  princii>lo  of  driving  woodworking  iiiarhines  either 
iixiiviiiiially  or  in  groups  i)y  t'lfrtrit-  nn)tors  lias  come  to  be 
r«'j;ar(i»Ml  as  a  iu'<essary  iPaLure  of  the  (quipnu'nt  of  i'vcry 
modt-rn  wooil -workinK  estal)lishni«'iit.  wliether  in  a  railroad 
shop  or  «'lsewhere.  The  iniporlancu  of  the  i'lctnical  system 
transmission  of  power  is  heinj;  realized,  and  duriiij,'  the  last 
f«"w  yrars  both  builders  and  iisersi  have  given  the  subject 
special    consideration.         .-,7  ;/.''•     •;  .^  ;  "    ' 

•  -.As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  advantag(>s  to  be 
pained  from  the  electric  power  transmission  ami  driving  are 
numerous,  but  the  most  important  may  b«;  treated  under  the 
following  heads:  F'irKt,  saving  of  power;  second,  decreaseti 
cost  of  maintenance;  third,  in«reased  output,  and,  fourth,  con- 
venience and  tiexibility. 

The  saving  of  power  through  the  direct  driving  ni  wood- 
working  tools  l>y   eloetricity    is   a   matter  of   tiie   highest   im- 


avoided.  With  no  shafting  to  lubricate,  no  belts  to  renew  oi 
repair  and  no  annoyance  from  loose  pulleys,  there  is  littl' 
diin<Milty  in  keeping  machinery  running  and  the  men  pro- 
ductively employed.  With  eleitricity  jis  the  motive  power, 
the  horse-power  required  to  run  a  given  plant  is  less  than 
with  steam  and  a  eonsiderjible  amount  of  money  is  saved  in 
coal   consumi)tion. 

There  is  no  (piestion  as  to  the  increase  of  output,  as  actual 
n-turns  from  plants  that  are  now  operated  by  electricity  show 
that  the  output  has  been  increased  from  It)  to  30  p»'r  cent. 

With  respect  to  cimvenienee  and  flexibility,  no  system  of 
belt  and  shaft  tirive  can  possibly  compare  with  electricity. 
W'lu're  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  place  machinery  in  a 
terlain  position  relative  to  the  main  or  auxiliary  shafts,  now. 
with  the  individual  motor-drive,  the  niachin(>ry  may  be  dis- 
posed actording  to  the  needs  of  the  tools,  the  available  floor 
spa<  e,  or  with  reference  to  the  other  conditions  that  may 
arise,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  rearrange  tlie  tools  it 
can    reailily   bo   done.      Ity    the   use    of   motors,    the   machines 


mKKcT-ro.v.vWTKM   iMMxiin  Ai,   ih;im;    i  con  .•  Ji>{    «ii  r>iiii     \imi  iix  i; 
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■portance.  Tests  have  brought  to  liglit  instances  where  live- 
.  sixths  of  the  power  developed  in  the  ordinaiy  engine  roonj 
:.  was  dissipated  in  the  shafting  and  belting,  this  with  every 
machine  running  at  full  load,  a  condition  seldom  reached  in 
practice,  and  the  maximum  of  etticieney  of  the  plant  proved 
to  he  only  ;5b  per  cent.  This  is  an  abnormal  case,  however, 
and  is  the  exception  ratluT  than  the  rule. 

The  (piantity  of  power  required  to  drive  wood-working  ma- 
irhinery  varies  enormously  according  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  lumber  worked,  the  speed  of  feed,  the  depth  of 
cut  and  more  itaiticulaily  the  ((uiilitiim  of  thr  kuircs.  tilth 
and  otht'r  i  uttiiuj  edijcfi.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  cut- 
ting edges  in  good  order  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  given  amount  of  work,  on  either  green  or  dry 
lumber,  may  easily  require  an  expenditure  of  300  per  cent, 
more  power  when  the  knives  or  cutters  are  <lull  than  when 
Ihey  are  sharp.  Again,  the  power  required  by  the  machine 
itself  is  very  mtnh  greater  than  that  required  l)y  a  metal- 
working  tool  of  corresponding  size,  and  when  this  large 
amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  through  considerable 
belting  ami  long  runs  of  shafting,  the  losses  in  transmission 
':a.Te  great. /'p;;?-;---.'  ■■''■'.•:■'■■...''/•.■'.' 

As  to  the  deer»'ased  cost  of  maintenance,  in  eliminating  the 

major  portion   of  shafting   and   belting,  as   is   the  case   when 

^electric   power   Is   used,   a   large   and   unending   expense    Is 


DIUKCTCO.N.VECTICD     DUIVR    0.\     3C-IN.     BAND     S.\\r,< 
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may  always  be  set  up  where  tliey  are  most  convenient  for" 
the  work  in  liand,  without  regard  to  the  source  of  power,  and, 
furthermore,  any  section  of  the  plant  can  be  operated  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Tliis  opportunity  for  subdivision  is 
exceedingly  valuable  when,  in  running  overtime  or  in  other 
emergencies,  one  department  is  enabled  to  work  without  waste 
of  energy  while  tlie  remainder  of  the  plant  is  at  rest.  As 
regards  the  overhead  room  obtained  by  the  abolition  of  shaft- 
ing, it  is  in  many  cases  necessary  to  operate  the  traveling 
cranes,  and  tliese  can  bo  used  without  any  diihculty  in  shops 
where  the  system  of  individually  driving  the  machines  by 
motors  is  in  vogue,   '-v  ;.•■■-::../,-••';:';,    vr  • /•:       >       ' 

Among  the  foremost  to  take  up  and  investigate  the  question 
of  motor-driving  for  wood-working  tools  was  the  S.  A.  Woods 
Machine  Company,  South  Boston,  Mass.  This  company  has 
bad  this  subject  under  investigation  for  a  long  time  and  has 
gained  valuable  experience.  As  a  result  they  are  redesigning 
a  number  of  their  tools  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
motor  drives,  and  have  met  with  most  excellent  results,  not 
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Illy  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  machine  equipmonts  but  also 
,ith  n-spcct  to  the  service  perfoniied.  Wo  are  permitted  to 
histrate  herewith  a  few  rfi)ns«'ntative  motor  drives  which 
avc  luH'ii  designed  l>y  this  (•onii)any. 

The  illustration  presented  on  iia^e  294  represents  a  direct- 
onnet'ted  drive  upon  a  Woods  outside  moulder.  Tlie  tool 
as  been  designed  to  iiring  the  main  drive  slialL  in  line  with 
lie  armature  shall   and  llius  avoid   i»lo(kinfj;  u|j  or  depressinj^ 

■he   motor,   which    merely    rests    uj)on    the   tloor.     The   motor, 
.liich     is    a    2U-h.p.     tloltzer-CalKit  ••  :.  v?^  ^  ;  •  v  ..;  It:/;  ,^ 

:onstant-speeil      direct-eurreift     m(yT;:^-'\:  /:,^'-r-^c]'/i'.''\'i''' ~^-P:'-  -:'^ 

40r,  is  coupled  to  the  drive  shall  hy^  .;V;.-f^- .'•-■;:}!••'    ..     '.     '^ 

a- shaft  ••ouplini?.     Tin-  arrangement    :'"    V 

jflif  the   drive    is   neat   and    compact,    "■;•.; ■ 

ilie    iinporlanl    leatiires   «)r   tlie    I<mH' ■ '-i  '  j. 

being  in  no  way  inlerlered  with.      "''■'::.■- 

The  engraving  on   page  294  illuiir'    V.:;'. 
.tratcs  a  :!«;-iii.   Wood.s  ban(l-saw  ai^r^^^V^^^^ 

ranged  for  motor  diiving.     The  mtt-     :;  -t 

tor,    which    is    in    this   «-ase    also    a    ,;;^^ 

Holt/,er-Cahot  <'onst ant-s|M'«'d  d i reel-  :^,  ■ 
"VWrreBtj,  iii«)l<)r,     is    here     nioiinleil 

upon    a   cast  iron    bra<Uel    whiih    is 

Itolted  to  the  side  of  I  he  Iraine  and 

par'Iv  lesls  iipdu  the  floor.     This  is 

M<'c(ssary    lo    raise    I  he    motor    for 
.  aiipnnieni    (d'  the   shat'ls,  (he   niolor. 

bfing    dirert  coupiiMl    lo    the    lower 

band-wheel,   thus   avoiding  all    belt- 

\m.r  ■:•  -A- ;■■"■: -^v-:^;-"'  -v--'  ■■■■--  ^.•=^i;>^''■':-: ' 

..The  liexi   engraving  (»n  (his  ])ag^     ■  ■ ': 

Tliustrates      a     method      of      niotor        v 

nioiiiiiing  and   i-onni'ci  ion   liiat   was    ■ '   . 

iist-d  lor  an  individual  drive  upon  iai'     ' .. . 

Woods    railway    <iit  off    saw.      The  .>  ■■.,■' vl;  .-^^^..v 

motor  was  liore  i)laced   upon   ld()(-k-^  ^^^        ;  ^     -    '• 
/iiiK    to    align    its    shaft    for    direct      niREct-i'oNjsKOTicn  i m.imim 


mo(or  is  used,  heing  belted  down  to  the  machine  for  an 
increase  of  siw^ed.  This  machine,  which  will  mortise  from 
.">-l«;  (o  I'i;   ins.,   r«'qn ires   l.'i   h.p. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Macliine  ('omi»any  state  from  their  experi- 
eiu'e  that  the  problem  of  driving  wood-working  machinery 
by  motors  is  rather  a  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  variable 
nature  of  I  he  nuichines.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  15-in. 
lour-heafl  Woods  fast  lee<|  planer  and  matcher,  which  is 
largely  used  by  railroads  for  the  production  of  flooring,  sheath- 
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;     coupling  connection;    it  is  arranged  at  the  rear  of  the  tool. 

■fee  as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  its  operation.      .  A-v.  .\  •.    .  ■ 

An   interesting  motor  drive  is  illnstratecl    in   the  engraving 

presented  inime«liately  above  this  paragraidi.      It  icpreseiits  a 

Woods   extra  heavy    planer   and    matcher,    with    power    hoist, 

arranged  for  driving  by  a  (Ut-li.p.  motor.    The  motor  is  loi^atod 

upon  the  door  an<l  is  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  of  direct  shaft 

'onnection,  as  shown.     The  service  reipiireil  in  a  drive  of  tills 

;  ,  type  is  very  exacting  ami  seveie.  and  needs  a  very  heavy  motor. 

■    This  arrangement  for  driving  is.  however,  very  rom])act  and 

accessible.  . !, 

Tlie    engraving    at    the    right    shows    dlagranimatiially    "ah 

arrangement  of  individual  driving  which  has  been  applied  to 

a  horizontal  l^^-Jn.  Woods  mortiser.     In  this  case  a  ctiHiig 


BnuKii  iMHMin  Ai.  nijivK  I  n»N  a  w«w»n.s  iioki/on- 

XAL   MOUTlsUt. 


ing,  siding,  etc.;  tMs  machine  was  connected  to  a  motor  at 
their  works  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  test.  The  starting  load 
was  28  h.p..  but  it  drojiped  afterwards,  as  the  machine  became 
warmed  up.  to  L'O  h.p.  later  a  1-in.  board  S  ins.  wi<lc  was 
fed  through  the  ma<  iiine  and,  with  the  toj)  and  lM)ttom  heads 
removing  »4  in.  tlierefrom.  while  the  board  was  going  through 
the  Hiacliine  at  the  rate  of  <J6  ft.  per  minute,  32  h.p.  was 
re(iuired.  Fiom  this  it  is  to  lie  leariied.  then-fore,  that  a  I'.-in. 
planer  and  matcher  will  require  from  2()  to  35  h-p..  accorUine 
to  existing  londilions.  ^'  \-,:y-- ^\ij- '■-..'  ''< ■':■..'■:.'■■' "i- :-^'.^'--'.-''\-^ ■:■. 
Tills  is  :ii  fair  example   of   the   variation    in    planers  ana 
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matchers  generally,  and,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  article,  the 
result  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  cutting  tools, 
perfect  conditions  requiring  much  less  power  than  would 
ordinarily  be  estimated. 

A  large  number  of  the  tools  built  by  this  company  are  now 
being  operated  by  electricity  and  those  most  commonly  used 
may  be  approximately  estimated  for  power  as  below: 

24  and  20-in.  heavy  timber  sizep  or  car-sill  dresser,  from.  .45  to  60  h.  p. 

8  and  15-ln.  planer  and  matebsr,  from 20  to  35  h.  p. 

24  and  30-in.  planer  and  matchfer,  up  to 45  b.  p. 

36  by  6-in.  cabinet  planer    (single  surfacer) 10  to  15  b.  p. 

13  by  6-ln.  triple  column  c|fltside  moulder 20  b.  p. 

16-in.   self-feed   saw  table 15  to  25  h.  p. 

14  by  16-ln.  automatic  railway  cut-off  saw 15  to  20  b.  p. 

30  to  42-in.   automatic   knife  grinder 2  b.  p. 

1  Mj   to  2  sq.  in.  boUow-chisel  mortiser 15  b.  p. 

5-16  to  1  \^   sq.   in.  hollow-chisel  mortiser 10  h.  p. 

Multiple-spindle  boring  machines  require  from 6  to    8  h.  p. 

Automatic  car  gainers   about 15  b.  p. 

These  figures  represent  the  maximum  requirements  under 
the  usual  mill  conditions  and  cover  the  momentary  loads, 
although,  as  before  stated,  with  perfect  conditions  the  power 
could  be  reduced  considerably.  We  know  of  cases  where  some 
of  the  machines  enumerated  above  are  being  operated  with 
motors  considerably  smaller  than  we  have  recommended. 
This  is  perhaps  due,  as  we  have  stated  before,  to  the  existing 
conditions  at  the  various  plants.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind 
that  these  amounts  are  estimated  from  their  knowledge  of 
average  mill  conditions.  These  builders  are  prepared  to  fur- 
nish all  their  machines  for  direct  motor  driving. 


THE    STEAM    TURBINE    FROM    AN    OPERATING 

STANDPOINT. 


By  F.  a.  Waldron. 


From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

The  steam  turbine  which  this  paper  will  describe  is  installed  at 
the  works  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  and  is  the  first  one  of  its  size  (outside  of  those  oper- 
ated by  the  builders)  to  be  put  into  practical  operation  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  writer's  intention,  therefore,  to  give  not  only 
an  account  of  its  installation  and  operation,  but  also  data  from  the 
boiler-room  to  a  brake  horse-power  delivered  from  the  driving 
pulley  of  the  motor. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  writer,  in  the  early  part  of 
1901,  it  was  decided  to  install  a  Westinghouse-Parsons  steam  tur- 
bine, for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Floor  space,  (2)  economy, 
{'A)  continuous  operation  of  exi.sting  plant  during  installation  of 
the  new.  The  problem  wa.s,  tlierefore,  to  concentrate  the  largest 
amount  of  jjower  in  the  smallest  possible  area  consistent  with 
economical   operation. 

The  gonerating  outfit  consists  of  a.  two-phase,  240-volt  alter- 
nator of  400-kw.  capacity  (when  the  turbine  was  running  condens- 
ing, and  the  power  factor  of  the  alternator  was  from  90  to  100  per 
cent.),  7,200  alternations,  running  at  3,000  r.  p.  m.,  with  a  separate 
direct-connected  exciter  set.    The  alternator  is  of  the  revolving  field 


type,  and  the  surface  speed  of  the  field  is  22,137  ft.  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  the  outfit  is  33,200  lbs.,  and  it  occupies  a  floor  spac< 
19  by  4V2  ft.    The  guaranteed  economy  was  10^  lbs.  of  water  pei 
electrical  horse-power  at  the  switchboard,  with  28  ins,  of  vacuum 
40  degs.  Fahr.  superheat,  and  155  lbs.  gauge  pressure. 

Sixty-four  induction  motors  (with  varying  loads),  ranging  from 
^2  to  40  horse-power,  are  distributed  throughout  the  works,  Witl; 
the  exception  of  the  elevator  motors,  the  entire  plant  is  arranged 
on  the  group  system.  Wherever  one  or  more  machines  are  to  be 
driven,  belting  or  gearing  is  used,  and  if  room  will  permit,  belting 
is  given  the  preference. 

The  turbine  end  of  this  machine  has  received  very  little  attention 
in  the  past  year,  and  has  required  no  renewals  or  repairs  to  any  of 
its  parts ;  in  fact,  from  an  operating  standpoint,  it  is  almost  fool- 
proof. Occasional  longitudinal  adjustment,  to  check  the  clearance 
between  the  blades  in  the  case  and  the  revolving  element,  is  neces- 
sary. The  wear  and  tear  on  other  parts  of  the  machine  have  been 
practically  nil,  and  if  the  oil  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  and 
properly  cooled,  there  is  no  need  of  a  "hot  box,"  and  the  amount  of 
oil  used  is  extremely  small,  the  consumption  of  this  particular 
machine  being  ^  gal.  of  cylinder  oil  per  week,  and  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  lubricating  oil  on  the  bearings  may  be  said  to  be 
wasted.  The  principal  trouble  with  the  steam  end  is  its  liability 
to  shut  down,  when  running  from  three-quarters  to  full  load,  be- 
cause the  vacuum  is  destroyed.  This  can  be  prevented  if  the  en- 
gineer is  on  hand,  but  sometimes  he  isn't  there,  and  we  have  had 
one  or  two  shut-downs  in  the  last  year  from  this  cause.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  a  device  for  automatically  preventing  this 
is  being  designed  by  the  makers,  and  we  expect  to  have  it  on  our 
second  machine. 

The  electrical  end  of  the  machine  has  given  us  all  the  trouble — 
not  from  the  result  of  electrical  design  and  defect,  but  from 
mechanical  defects,  pure  and  simple.  The  field  or  revolving  element 
is  made  of  four  cylindrical  forgings,  23%  ins.  in  diameter,  aggre- 
gating in  length  about  28  ins.  These  sections  are  forced  onto  a 
shaft  with  about  150  tons  pressure.  Owing  to  centrifugal  force 
and  the  heat  developed  in  the  field,  one  of  these  sections  crept  on 
the  shaft  about  %  in.,  the  result  being  that  on  August  21,  1902, 
one  of  the  field  wires  was  pulled  apart.  Repairs  were  quickly 
made,  and  the  makers  agreed  to  furnish  us  a  new  field,  which  was 
placed  in  position  the  latter  part  of  December;  when,  upon  start- 
ing the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  it  immediately  (upon 
attaining  full  speed,  and  without  any  load  upon  it)  flew  into  a 
large  number  of  pieces,  entirely  demolishing  the  electrical  end  and 
badly  damaging  the  steam  end.  Investigation  showed  that  in- 
visible flaws  in  the  forging  were  the  cause  of  this  accident. 

A  memorandum  has  been  kept  by  the  author  of  all  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  asked  him  in  regard  to  this  installation,  and 
as  a  matter  of  record  he  would  like  to  place  the  more  important 
ones  before  the  society,  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 

Does  it  fulfill  the  guaranteed  economy?  [The  tables  show  that 
its  performance  is  satisfactory. — Ed.] 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  continuity  of  operation?  Outside  of 
the  breakdown  (which  was  due  to  defective  material,  or  to  causes 
entirely   foreign   to  the  machine),   it   is  entirely  satisfactory. 

AMiat  condensing  outfit  is  necessary?  This  is  a  question  which 
each  purchaser  can  best  decide  for  bim.«;elf.  The  writer's  experi- 
ence, however,  is  that  the  best  is  none  too  good,  and  that  for  con- 
tinuous running  and  high  vacuums  the  dry  system,  with  a  two^ 
stage  air  pump,  will  probably  maintain  higher  average  vacuums 
than  any  other  system. 

Can  exhaust  steam  be  used  for  heating?  This  turbine  has  sup- 
plied 25,000  sq.  ft.  of  direct  radiating  surface  and  7,500  sq.  ft.  of 
blower-stack  surface,  and  maintained  a  temperature  of  from  60  to 
70  degs.  Fahr.  in  all  buildings  when  generating  520  kw,  and  with  a 
temperature  of  220  degs.  Fahr.  in  the  exhaust  chamber  of  the 
turbine. 

What  overload  will  it  stand?  A  50  per  cent,  overload  has  been 
maintained  at  full  speed  for  five  hours  without  apparent  injury  lo 
the  machine. 

Can  it  be  changed  from  condensing  to  non-condensing  and  vice 
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rsa,  when  running?     This  we  have  done  daily,  daring  the  heating 

riod,  and  without  difficulty  or  shut-down. 

TjTe  of  exciter?     The  exciter  should  be  driven  by  an  independent 

sine. 

is  your  confidence  in  the  machine  shaken  after  the  trouble  you 

,ve  had  with  it?     The  best  reply  to  this  is  that  a  second  outfit 

:s  been  ordered. 

Cost?     Upon  the  basis  of  strictly  competitive  prices,  the  turbine, 

ady  to  run,  costs  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  same  sized 

ciprocating    engine   outfit.      The    cost   of    the    power-house,    per 

uare  foot,  per  kilowatt,  would  be  about  65  per  cent,  less  for  a 
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chinery  when  running  idle;  (c)  the  total  power  used  by  the  shaft- 
ing, machinery  and  useful  work;  (d)  eflSciency  of  electric  trans- 
mission. 

The  tests  were  made  under  actual  running  conditions,  the  test 
for  each  room  being  continued  for  one-half  day,  with  regular  work- 
ing load,  and  readings  of  the  watt  meter  were  taken  every  two 
minutes.  The  mean  vibration  of  the  pointer  was  taken  as  the  true 
reading.  The  efficiency  of  the  motors  (under  their  diflFerent  loads) 
was  taken  from  the  curves  furnished  by  the  builders.  The  analysis 
of  these  tests  would  indicate  that,  with  the  turbo-generator  driving 
induction  motors,  and  with  an  evaporation  of  8.707  lbs.  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal,  a  brake  horse-power  can  be  delivered  from  the 
pulley  of  the  motor  for  about  2\'<>  lbs.  of  coal  with  a  turbine  of  this 
size  running  under  average  economy.-  (Tliis  allows  5  per  cent, 
for  banking.)  Under  the  same  evaporative  conditioni?  the  average 
non-condensing  engines  distributed  through  the  different  rooms  in 
the  plant  would  require  7.5  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse-power  at 
the  ny-wheel,  or  three  times  that  quantity  required  for  the  electrical 
drive. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  obtained  from  this  outfit  may  not  be 
any  higher  than  many  obtained  by  direct<'onnected  sets  of  the 
same  size  running  under  niaximvim  economical  conditions.  As-sum- 
ing.  however,  that  they  are  the  same,  the  advantages  of  initial  in- 
vestment, constant  economy  and  the  pos.sible  extension  of  the  plant 
with  the  turbo-generator  outfit,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  installation.  The  strongest  appeal,  however,  that  the 
turbo-generator  makes  to  the  business  man  or  the  engineer  is  its 
inherent  commercial  efficiency.  By  this  I  mean  that  its  efficiency 
is  unchanged  week  in  and  week  out,  year  in  and  year  out.  I^eaky 
pistons  or  valves,  lack  of  alignment  of  slides  and  bearings,  keying 
up,  and,  above  all,  lubrication,  all  of  which  exist  in  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine,  are  eliminated  in  the  turbine. 

[Editor's  Note. — This  is  an  important  and  excellent  paper.  It 
presents  illustrations  and  records  of  the  performance,  including 
boilers,  turbines,  generators  and  motors.  We  reproduce  the  motor 
tests,  and  recommend  the  reader  to  secure  a  complete  copy  of  the 
paper.]  
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The  impression  is  very  general  that  a  variable  speed  cannot  be 
obtained  with  an  alternating  current  motor,  and  that  if  an  alter- 
nating current  plant  is  to  be  installed,  the  idea  of  obtaining  a 
variable  speed  drive  of  any  of  the  tools  mast  be  abandoned.  This 
is  not  so,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  possibilities 
of  this  type  of  motor  and  to  point  out  its  limitations.  But  it 
must  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  not  claimed  for  the 
alternating  current  motor  that  it  can  compete  with  the  direct  cur- 
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uirbo-generator  outfit  than  for  a  reciprocating  engine  of  the  same 
1  lower  and  economy.  The  cost  of  foundations  is  taken  into  account 
'u  the  cost  of  the  engine  and  turbine.  The  cost  of  piping  is  not 
•  ncluded  in  either  case,  excepting  the  piping  between  the  throttle 
and  the  condenser. 

Is  the  vibration  excessive?  The  author  considers  that,  unless 
't  is  possible  to  balance  a  lead  pencil  on  the  outboard  bearing  and 
allow  it  to  remain  there  for  a  minute,  the  machine  is  vibrating 
more  than  it  should ;  and  while  there  are  no  foundation  bolts  to 
"Old  the  machine  down,  there  ha.s  been  no  tendency  for  it  to  creep 
"^•n  its  foundations. 

.  The  principal  points  brought  out  by  the  tests  are :  <a)  Difference 
ju  frictional  losses,  depending  on  speed  and  arrangements  of  shaft- 
ing io  the  different  rooms;    (b)  the  power  utilized  by  the  vm- 


rent  type  where  continual  variations  of  speed  throughout  a  wide 
range  are  required,  as  the  latter  motor  is  usually  superior  in  effi- 
ciency under  these  conditions. 

Let  us  a.ssume,  then,  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  case 
where  an  alternating  current  plant  is  desirable  for  general  reasons, 
such  as  distance  of  transmission  or  availability  of  power,  and  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  power  is  used  in  constant  speed  work, 
but  a  certain  portion  of  the  work  requires  a  variable  speed.  What 
is  the  most  appropriate  and  most  efficient  method  of  obtaining  the 
variable  speed? 

The  speed  of  an  alternating  current  motor  may  be  controlled  in 
a  number  of  ways : 

(a)     By  varying  the  potential  applied  to  the  primary  of  a  motor 

having  a  suitable  reeietaoce  ill  tbe  secondary ;  (b)  by  varying  tbt 
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resistance  in  the  secondary  circuit;  (c)  by  changing  the  connec- 
tions of  the  primary  in  a  manner  to  change  the  number  of  poles ; 
(d)   by  varying  the  frequency  of  the  applied  voltage. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  polyphase  induc- 
tion motor,  a  general  view  of  its  characteristics  may  be  desirable. 

These  characteristics  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  continuous 
current  shunt  motor — that  is,  at  a  constant  impressed  voltage  and 
frequency  the  speed  tends  to  be  constant,  and  a  considerable  change 
in  load  will  not  cause  an  appreciable  change  in  speed.  As  the  load 
increases,  the  speed  drops  gradually  to  a  critical  point,  usually 
about  15  to  20  per  cent,  below  the  normal  value,  and  then  the  motor 
breaks  down  completely  if  the  load  is  any  further  increased.  The 
same  action  occurs  exactly  if  the  load  is  kept  constant  and  the 
voltage  is  decreased.  But  if  the  frequency  of  alternation  of  the 
impressed  voltage  is  decreased,  the  speed  will  decrease  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion.  That  is,  for  a  given  frequency  and  a  given 
number  of  poles  in  the  motor,  the  speed  is  practically  fixed  and  in- 
dependent of  all  other  effects.  The  one  exception  to  this  last  rule 
is  the  effect  of  the  resistance  (or  losses)  in  the  secondary  (usually 
the  rotating)  member. 

The  drop  in  speed  from  the  synchronous  value  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  these  losses.  Thus,  by  increasing  the  resistance  of 
this  circuit,  any  desired  speed  may  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
these  losses.  With  the  increased  resistance,  the  speed  at  which  the 
motor  breaks  down  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  value,  even  to 
zero  speed.  Thus,  by  reducing  the  voltage  applied  to  the  motor  for 
a  given  torque,  the  effect  is  produced  of  overloading  it,  and  the 
speed  drops.  These  characteristics  are  equally  true  for  the  2-phase 
or  3-phase  motor,  of  course,  as  the  two  motors  are  practically 
identical  in  their  construction. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  variation  of 
an  alternating  voltage  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  reactance 
or  compensator  with  a  very  small  loss  of  energy,  whereas  with  a 
continuous  voltage  the  loss  of  energy  is  usually  proportional  to  the 
variation  in  voltage. 

Potential  Control. — In  this  a  suitable  reactance  or  "compen- 
sator" reduces  the  line  voltage  to  the  fractional  value  desired.  In 
this  reduction  the  energy  lost  is  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  transformed. 

The  induction  motor  should  have  a  very  large  resistance  in  the 
secondary,  which  is  preferably  of  the  squirrel  cage  type.  This  re- 
sistance gives  the  motor  a  speed  tharacteristic  such  that  its  full 
load  speed  is  some  10  per  cent.  le.ss  than  that  of  a  normal  motor, 
and  as  the  load  is  increased,  the  speed  will  fall  to  about  30  per 
cent,  of  this  value  without  the  motor  "breaking  down"  or  falling 
out  of  step,  which  in  the  normal  motor  usually  takes  place  at  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  full  load  speed. 

Such  a  motor  would  have  the  following  characteristics,  assuming 
its  synchronoiLs  speed  as  1.00,  and  the  voltage  applied  as  100. 
(This  is  ba.<$ed  on  a  50-h.p.,  40-cycle  motor,  at  800  revolutions  per 
minute,  as  an  instance.) 

For  constant  full  load  (50-h.p.)  torque  at  various  speeds: 

Effl-  Losses,  K.W. 

Speed.  Volts,  clency.            Motor.  Comp. 

Pull   load    speed 89  100       81                 8.8  i>..W.  0.0  K.W. 

Three-quarter  load  speed...    .67  6»j       59  18.5  K.W.  1.0  K.W. 

One-half    load    speed 45  57        37  32.0  K.W.  2.0  K.W. 

One-quarter    load    speed 22  56       17  45.7  K.W.  3.5  K.W. 

Normal  motor    (full   speed).    .98  100       88                5.0  K.W.  0.0  K.W. 

From  this  we  see  the  principal  and  worst  characteristic  of  this 
scheme.  The  increased  losses  in  the  motor  (thus  increased  heat- 
ing) with  the  decreased  speed.  This  means  that  the  motor  must 
be  larger  than  normal. 

Rheostat  Control. — In  this  scheme  the  secondary  or  rotor  must 
have  a  definite  winding  (as  opposed  to  the  squirrel  cage,  which  is 
cheaper)  with  slip  rings  and  brushes  to  lead  out  the  current.  The 
friction  and  resistance  losses  due  to  these  brushes  decrease  the 
eflSciency  of  the  motor  somewhat.  The  secondary  is  usually  wound 
for  a  higher  voltage  and  loss  current  than  in  the  standard  or 
normal  motor,  to  minimize  these  losses.  The  action  of  this  method 
is  based  on  the  principle  that,  in  an  induction  motor,  the  drop  in 
speed  for  any  given  torque  is  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the 
secondary  circuit. 

This  scheme  would  show  the  following  characteristics  for  the 
same  motor  as  before  at  50-h.p.  torque,  constant : 

Speed.  Volts.  Eff.  Losses.  Motor.    Rheo. 

Full    load    speed 96       100  86  5  K.W.        0.0  K.W. 

Three-quarter    load    speed...    .72       100  65  5  K.W.       9.0  K.W. 

One-half  load   speed 48       100  43  5  K.W.     18.5  K.W. 

One-quarter,  load  speed 24       100  22  5  K.W.     28.0  K.W. 

Normal  motor   (full) 98       100  88  5  K.W.       0.0  K.W. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  method  gives  a  higher  efficiency  throughout, 
but  particularly  excels  the  previous  method  in  having  so  much 
smaller  losses  in  the  motor  itself,  thus  permitting  of  a  smaller 
design  and  less  danger  of  damage.  The  losses  are  concentrated  in 
a  rheostat,  which  is  a  cheaper  piece  of  apparatus  and  loss  liable 
to  damage,  being  of  iron  and  asbestos  usually,  instead  of  high 
grade  insulating  materials,  as  in  the  motor  proper. 

Changeable  Poles. — By  using  a  pitch  of  winding  which  is  com- 
mensurable with  two  numbers  of  poles,  we  may  build  a  motor 
which  will  operate  with  either  4  or  8,  6  or  12,  etc..  poles,  by  a 
slight  chauRe  of  the  connections.  Or  by  a  more  intricate  arrange- 
ment of  windings  a  change  from  4  to  C,  G  to  8,  etc.,  may  be  made. 
In  this  arrangement  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  squirrel  cage  arma- 
ture, since  it  is  suitable  for  any  number  of  poles,  and  the  pitch  of 
the  primary  coils  has  to  be  made  some  compromise  value  between 
the  normal  pitch  of  the  two  combinations,  so  it  is  usually  not  the 
best  or  most  effective  pitch  for  either  number  of  poles.  Therefore 
the  constants  of  this  motor  should  not  be  expected  to  be  as  good 
as  those  of  the  standard  motor.  Of  course  such  a  motor  operates 
advantageously  only  at  two  speeds  corresponding  to  the  synchronous 
speeds  of  the  two  arrangements.  Thus,  a  12  and  0-pole  motor  at 
40  cycles  would  operate  at  either  400  or  800  revolutioas  respective- 
ly. If  a  wider  range  is  desired,  the  potential  control  scheme  first 
mentioned  may  be  combined  with  it. 

For  a  motor  operating  at  full  and  half  speeds,  say  with  6  and 
12  poles  for  8(X)  and  400  revolutions,  we  would  have : 


Volts.      Eff.     Losses. 

Full   speed,   50   h.p 100  86         6.8 

Half  speed,   25   h.p 100  74  6.6  "" 

Thus,  for  full  load  torque  at  half  speed  we  get  an  efficiency 
almost  double  that  obtained  with  the  other  methods,  but  what 
losses  there  are  are  in  the  motor  itself,  as  in  the  first  case.  The 
losses  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  speed  thus  the 
ventilation  being  half  in  one  case,  the  heating  is  greater  at  the 
lower  speed. 

Variable   Frequency. — Every   induction  motor   tends   to   run   at 

60  X  frequency, 
synchronous  speed — that  is,  at  a  speed  equal  to  Poles 

2 
Thus,  if  a  different  frequency  is  impressed  on  the  motor,  it  will 
run  at  a  different  speed.  Some  installations  have  been  made  where 
two  or  three  alternating  current  generators  are  used  to  obtain 
different  frequencies,  and  these  circuits  are  carried  around  the 
shops  by  various  sets  of  lines  (usually  three  in  each  set)  and  the 
motor  connected  to  the  lines  giving  the  frequency  and  speed  de- 
sired. For  normal  losses  in  the  iron  the  voltage  must  vary  with 
the  frequency.     Thus  for  full  and  half  speed  we  have: 

Volts.      Eft.     Losses. 

Full  speed.  50  h.p 100  88  5 

Half  speed,   25   h.p 50  87  2.8 

Generators  have  been  built  having  two  stationary  armatures  in 
the  same  frame  and  two  revolving  fields,  with  a  different  number 
of  poles  on  the  same  shaft  to  give  the  multiple  frequency  desired. 
An  application  of  this  principle,  which  is  very  pretty  theoretically, 
is  that  of  a  very  small  variable  speed  induction  motor  (whose 
losses  are  negligible)  which  drives  a  commutator  feeding  the 
primary  of  the  load  machine ;  by  a  suitable  control  of  the  little 
motor  any  desired  frequency  may  be  supplied  to  the  load  machine 
from  zero  to  full  value,  thus  it  may  be  started  and  run  at  any 
desired  speed.  A  variation  of  this  Ls  to  attach  the  commutator  to 
the  shaft  of  the  load  machine  and  the  brushes  to  the  shaft  of  the 
controlling  motor,  thus  when  the  load  machine  is  standing  still  the 
brushes  revolve  at  almost  full  speed  on  the  commutator,  and  a 
very  low  frequency  is  obtained  in  the  commutated  circuit.  As  the 
load  machine  speeds  up,  the  difference  in  the  speeds  of  the  com- 
mutator and  the  brushes  decreases,  and  hence  the  frequency  in- 
creases until  that  time  when  the  commutator  and  brushes  are  re- 
volving together  at  the  same  speed  when  there  is  no  commutation 
and  the  load  machine  receives  full  frequency. 

SUMMARY. 

From  these  descriptions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changeable  pole 
and  variable  frequency  methods  are  the  most  efficient,  but  do  not 
permit  of  a  variation  through  a  wide  range  of  speed.  The  rheostatic 
control  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  control,  giving  a  range  from 
standstill  to  full  speed,  but  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  first  two,  al- 
though more  efficient  than  potential  control.  The  last  mentioned 
has  the  disadvantages  of  low  efficiency  and  considerably  increased 
heating  in  the  motor  itself,  and  is  also  unstable  at  low  speeds,  say 
below  one-third  speed.  That  is,  a  small  variation  in  torque  or  a 
smaller  variation  in  voltage  will  cause  a  considerable  variation  in 
speed. 

The  potential  control  is  used  where  moderate  variations  in  speed 
are  wanted,  not  reaching  to  less  than  half  speed  for  instance,  and 
where  the  load  is  intermittent,  not  giving  the  motor  a  chance  to 
get  too  hot.  Its  great  disadvantage  is  the  amount  of  current  it 
takes  at  starting,  which  causes  considerable  disturbance  in  the 
supply  circuit,  flickering  of  lights,  etc..  due  to  the  drop  in  voltage. 
The  motor  iLsed  is  a  chetper  one  to  build  (for  the  same  size)  than 
the  others,  but  if  anything  like  continuous  running  is  desired,  the 
motor  must  be  larger,  thus  much  of  this  advantage  is  lost. 

One  advantage  of  this  motor  is  that  it  may  be  totally  enclosed 
for  use  in  powder  mills,  oil  refineries  or  where  much  dust  or  cor- 
rasive  vapor  is  encountered,  as  it  may  be  controlled  from  a  distance 
without  increasing  the  number  of  wires. 

The  rheostatic  method  is  particularly  adapted  where  frequent 
starting  and  low  speeds  are  required,  as  it  causes  no  unusual  drain 
on  the  supply  system  when  starting.  Thus  it  is  used  for  hoists, 
elevators,  etc. 

The  changeable  pole  system  has  the  same  disadvantages  in  start- 
ing as  the  potential  control.  For  long-continued  running  at  only 
two  different  speeds  it  is  excellent,  and  has  constants  comparable 
with  thase  of  a  continuous  current  motor. 

To  vary  the  frequency  of  alternation  for  the  motor  requires  an 
increased  investment  in  generating  station  or  auxiliary  apparatus 
and  line  copper,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  speeds  desired,  the 
greater  this  complication ;  but  in  its  action  and  economy  it  is  equal 
to  an. v. 

One  point  which  is  important  to  bring  out  is  that  with  the 
changeable  pole  and  changeable  frequency  systems  the  motor  will 
not  vary  appreciably  from  the  set  speed  for  changes  of  load,  while 
with  either  potential  or  rheostatic  control,  a  change  of  load  will 
cause  an  appreciable  variation  from  the  desired  speed,  requiring  a 
readjustment  of  the  potential  or  resistance  to  bring  the  speed  to 
the  desired  value  again. 


An  excellent  illustration  of  the  reliability  of  the  Induction 
motor  was  recently  presented  in  a  large  plant  using  the  3-phase 
alternating-current  system  of  power  distribution.  One  of  their 
induction  motors  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  fine-coal  storage  bin 
and  works  constantly  In  an  atmosphere  charged  with  coal  dust. 
The  motor  has  frequently  worked  without  interruption  while 
almost  entirely  embedded  in  accumulations  of  fine  coal,  and 
when  it  is  cleaned  out  periodically  a  large  quantity  of  coal  is 
always  taken  out  of  it.  It  works  constantly  and  with  no  atten- 
tion except  occasional  greasing.  The  motor  in  question  is  one 
of  the  well-known  type  "C"  3-phase  motors  made  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Company. 
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TRACTION  INCREASER  AND   WEIGHTS  ON  DRIVERS. 


100-INCH    DRIVING-VHEEL  LATHE. 


NEW    TOBK    CENTRAL    4-4-2    TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE. 


The  actual  weights  on  drivers  and  trucks  of  the  4-4-0  type 

passenger   locomotive   of  tne   New   York   Central   have   been 

obtained  in  order  to  answer  an  inquiry  for  the  exact  figures. 

This  engine  was  illustrated  and  described  in  this  journal  in 

February,  1901,  page  35.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers,  working  order,  normal 94,800 

Weight   on    drivers,    working    order,    with   traction    increaser    in 

service     104,800 

Weight  on  forward  truck,  working  order,  normal 42,600 

Weight  on  forward  truck,  working  order,  with  traction  increaser 

in    service    37,000 

Weight  o^rear  truck,  working  order,  normal   38,600 

Weight   o^Srear   truck,    working   order,    with    traction    increaser 

in    service    34,200 

Total  weight  of  engine,  working  order    176,000 

Weight  of  tender,  loaded  114,000 

Weight  of  tender,  empty   50,800 


"The  worst  fault  I  have  to  find  in  most  all  tools  is  that  they 
are  short  of  power.  As  a  rule,  the  bflt  speed  is  too  slow,  and 
the  gearing  is  too  weak.  If  you  take  almost  any  tool  and  adapt 
It  for  electric  driving,  where  there  is  no  slip  of  the  belt,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  only  a  question'  of  time  before  the  gearing 
begins  to  give  trouble  and  ultimately  breaks  down.  Almost 
every  tool  I  have  bought  is  defective  in  this  detail,  and  could 
have  easily  been  improved  with  a  little  forethought  and  at  very 
little  expense.  In  this  respect  my  experience  has  been  shared 
by  most  of  my  friends.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  looking  through 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  shops  in  this  district,  and  the 
same  lamentation  was  there,  viz.,  want  of  power.  The  tools 
would  not  do  what  they  were  led  to  expect,  and  all  sorts  of 
excuses  were  made  by  their  makers. 

"All  large  machines  that  have  heavy  parts  that  require  to 
be  moved  should  be  fitted  with  a  power  motion  to  such  parts. 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  quick  'hand  transverse'  should  be 
done  away  with,  and  quick  'power  transverse'  should  be  substi- 
tuted. All  radial  drills  should  have  a  proper  power  motion  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  arm — something  a  little  better  and 
quicker  than  putting  on  and  taking  off  a  belt." — A  Large  User 
of  Machine  Tools. 


The  annoyance  of  troublesome  vibrations  set  up  by  a  steam 
engine  resting  on  a  concrete  foundation  resting  on  a  thick  bed 
of  clay,  with  rock  underlying,  were  suppressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  according  to  the  Iron  Age:  The  engine  was  re- 
moved and  shafts  4  ft.  in  diameter  were  sunk  into  the  sub- 
soil for  a  distance  of  30  or  40  ft.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shafta 
enlargements  were  made  and  concrete  foundations  put  in.  Cast 
iron  pipes,  30  ins.  in  diameter,  in  12-ft.  lengths,  were  reared  on 
these  foundations  to  the  under  side  of  the  engine  bed.  The 
pipes  were  then  filled  solid  inside  with  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, and  sand  packed  around  the  outside  of  the  pipes,  filling 
up  the  shafts.  The  engine  bed  was  relocated  and  wholly  sup- 
ported in  this  way,  isolated  from  the  surface  soil. 


The  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  recently 
amended  its  articles  of  incorporation,  increasing  its  capital  to 
$750,000.  This  company  has  confined  itself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  now  well-known  "Gisholt"  lathe. 
These  tools  are  made  in  several  varieties  and  sizes,  and  the 
line  is  being  constantly  extended.  Increased  demands  have 
necessitated  a  considerable  addition  to  the  manufacturing  facil- 
ities, both  in  buildings  and  equipment.  These  will  double  the 
former  capacity.  A  large  portion  of  the  new  additions  will  be 
used  in  producing  the  "Gisholt"  lathe,  and  part  will  be  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  other  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as 
boring  mills,  etc.  These  new  machines,  however,  will  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  completion  of  the  buildings.  Among 
other  new  facilities,  contracts  have  been  let  for  a  large  new 
foundry  with  the  best  up-to-date  equipment  Fireproof  con- 
8truction  will  be  employed  in  all  of  the  buildings. 


WEST   MILWAUKEE   SHOPS. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 


In  referring  to  the  large  motor-driven  Bement-Miles  wheel 
lathe  at  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  on  page  195  of  our  May,  1903,  issue,  we 
were  inadvertently  in  error  in  stating  that  the  motor  used 
for  the  drive  was  a  General  Electric  motor;  we  take  pleasure 
in  stating  that  this  motor  was  built  by  the  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  are  informed  that  this  driving-wheel  lathe,  the  photo- 
graph of  which  is  reproduced  herewith  for  reference,  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  in  operation.  This  tool  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  driving-wheel  lathes  ever  built,  having  a  capacity 
for  turning  tires  up  to  100  ins.  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the 
lathe  may  best  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  weighs,  exclu- 
sive of  the  motor,  112,000  lbs.  The  motor  is  one  of  the  stand- 
ard 20-h.p.  direct-current  machines  built  by  the  Milwaukee 
Electric  Company.     It  is  equipped  for  a  30  per  cent,  speed 
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lOO-IX.    DRIVIXG-WHEEL    LATHE. 
CHICAGO,   MILWAUKEE  &   ST.   PAUL   BAILWAT. 

range  by  field  control,  the  normal  field  speed  being  650  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  the  maximum  850  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  interesting  test  was  made  upon  this  lathe  last  spring. 
A  pair  of  84-in.  tires  were  turned  simultaneously  with  an 
average  depth  of  cut  at  each  tool  of  5-16  in.  and  a  feed  of 
3-16  in.  The  cutting  speed  was  18  ^i.  ft.  per  minute.  The  aver- 
age horse-power  required  at  the  motor  was  16 1^  h.p.,  but  when 
cutting  through  hard  spots  on  the  tires  the  power  required 
jumped  up  as  high  as  llV-i.  Under  this  heavy  duty  the  time 
required  for  the  work  was  63  minutes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  power  required  during  this  per- 
formance was  very  high,  as  the  majority  of  motor-driven 
wheel  lathes  in  use  in  this  country  are  equipped  with  7%-h.p. 
motors.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  also  that  the  method  of  driv- 
ing through  cone  pulleys,  arranged  with  close  centers  and  no 
adjustment  for  tightening  the  belt,  is  proving  very  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Cox,  formerly  master 
mechanic  of  the  above-mentioned  shops  and  now  superintend- 
ent of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Company,  for  this  correction 
and  interesting  information. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Symington,  formerly  connected  with  the  T.  H. 
Symington  Company,  of  Baltimore,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Railway  Appliances  Company,  of  Chicago,  as  manager  of  the 
Symington  journal-box  and  dust-guard,  the  Railway  Appli- 
ances Company  being  agents  for  tfte  Chicago  territory. 
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nvsixlanco  in  tlic  soroiidary  cin-iiit ;    (<•>    hy  tliaiij^iii;:   llif  coiiiu'C- 
tioiis  uf  titt'  priiiiMi-y   in  a   iikiiiiki-  tu  riuin^i-  llii>  iiimiiIxm-  of   polos;' 
(«|t    l>y    v;ir.\iiij;   tin-   liiquiiuy   of   lln-   applied    \oll;i;;i'. 
.~    l-'or    till*   honclil    of    I  liosf  not    f:iniili:ir    wiili    lli*<    pi>l\pli:isf    IikIiic- 
tion  niolor.  a  ;;('nci:il  vi«-w  of  ils  tliaiadiTisliis  nia.v    !»<'  thsirahlc. 
■''.  Tlu'st*  fliara<'(<'risi  its  an*  vt-ry  similar  to  those  of  llic  <'<mii  iniioiis 
tMirrt-nt  .shnnl   motor     llial    is.  at   a  coustaiit    impri'ssod  \ii|i.i;;c  and 
fr»M|iieiu  y  the  speed  tends  to  he  coiisianl.  and  a  eoiisideiaMe  i  liau^e 
in   load  will  not  »-aiise  :in  appretialde  «liaii.u:e   in  speed.      As  llu>  load 
increases,    ilie    speed    iliops    -gradually    to    a    erili<:il    point,    nsiiall.v 
al)oul  ITi  to  1!<I  per  rent.  Iielow  (he  normal  value,  and  then  ilie  motor 
hreaks  ilown  eomplelelv   if  I  he  lo.'id    is  any    furl  her   iiiere:ised.      Thi- 
■same   a<  t ion   tieeiirs   e\aeil>    if    the    lu.id    is    kept    eotisiaiil    and    the 
v«dlaj;i'    is    deere:is«'d.       lint    if    the    fre<|ueiie\    of    ali<'i'iial  ion    of    I  he 
impressed    Mijlaui'    i.s   det  rea.sed,   the  speed    will   deeie.ise    in   e\aelly 
the  same   propofiion.      'I'hal    is.    for  a   "^ixcn    fieipiene.v    and   a   ^i\eii 
numher  of  pides  in  the  molor,  the  speed  is  pi.-ntii  all.\    lived  ami  in 
dependent    of   all   other   elTeils.      The   oin-    exeeplinl)    lo    this    l;isl    rule 
i.s  the  elTeet  o(  the  ri-.sisiaine    tor  lo-^s.-s  i    in   ihc  seeondar.v    (ii.siially 
the  rotating)    memher. 

Th'-  drop  in  speed  from  ihe  synehronoiis  value  is  dir<*eily  pro- 
jftortional    to   these    losses.       I'liiis.    Ity    inere.isinir   the    resislante    <>( 

this   eireiiit.   .any    desir4>d    s| d    may    he  ohtaiiied   al    the   expense   of 

thes«'  losses.      With  the  iiier4'.ised   resistance,   Ihespi-ed  at    whiih   the 
molor   hre.iks  down    may    h<    reiliued   to   a    very    low    value,   even    to 

VtlTo   spei'd.       'I'hil.s.    Ii\     redu<  iliu    I  he    vollaye  .applied    lo    llle    molor    for 

:i   uixeii    lortpii-.    the   etTeei    is    prodneed    of   oM'rlondiim    ii.    :ind    the 

s| d  drt>i>s.      The^e  eha  r:it  lerisi  i»s  ;ire  e<|ii.'i!l\    true   for  the  1!  phase 

or    .'t-plLasc    motor,    of  course,    as    the    two    motors    ;ire    praelie;illy 
nlentieal    in    iheir  roust  rnei  ion. 

In  this  eoiineeiion  it  slmiild  he  rememhend  ihal  .1  \arialion  of 
an  .altei'ii.'iliii^  \oli.ii:e  may  l>e  ohtaiiie*!  Ii\  means  of  :i  reaetaiiee 
or  eompeiisalor  with  :i  \er.v  small  loss  of  ein'r;;.v.  whereas  wiih  a 
.«'«iiitiniiou.-N  vollaue  ih.-  Io>.n  of  eiieruy  i.s  usually  proporiionril  to  ihe 
variation   in  \olta;:e. 

•.•  i'oteniial  Control.  In  ihjs  a  .siiilahle  renel.inee  or  "eompen- 
.^ator"  reduces  the  line  xYtliaue  to  Ihe  fracli^'na!  value  desireil.  In 
thi.s  rediii'lion  the  eiieri;y  lost  i.s  only  ahoul  ."»  i>er  cent,  of  llie 
amount    t raiislormcd. 

The  iu<tucti<>ii  iiioi.ir  -ImjuM  ha\e  a  v*>r.V  l.aru'e  resislan<e  in  the 
secondary,  which  is  preferahlx  i)f  t  h»^  sipiirrel  t:\-^r  type.  This  ri-- 
nislance  s;ives  the  motor  a  speed  cha  raderisi  jc  such  that  ils  full 
lo.-id  speed  is  some  l(t  per  cent,  less  ili;in  that  of  a  noiinal  moiiu", 
and  ;is  the  |o;id  is  irii  leased,  tin-  speed  will  fall  lo  :ilinut  .".<>  per 
cent,  of  I  his  \ahu'  wiihoni  ihe  molor  "hreakinu  down"  or  falliiiir 
oul  of  step,  which  in  the  normal  motor  usually  hikes  pl.-n-e  at  ahoiii 
.S»   per   ccnl.    of   llie    full    lo.id    s)>eed. 

Such  a  lutitor  would  have  the  fojlowiiiir  cliara<  leristies.  asNuiuin'.r 
its  synchronous  speed  as  l.lHt.  .-jud  the  voltaue  :ipplied  as  l<M). 
t'Phis  is  i)ased  on  a  r>0  h.p..  Ill  <  ydi-  motor.  :ii  MMt  revolutions  per 
minute,  as  an   instance. ) 

■.  .      l-'or    CoUsf;l||t     full    l.>;|d      (."llMl.p.  I     toripll*    .-H 

.    .  ■,       :    Sl>ee,|. 
Full   load    -iiHHHl.  . . .  ;W-  .  •  .     S'.i 

Tlire«--iiu;irter  1t>arf  spe*><t>  . ,    .K7 
One  h:iir     load    t;i>ee«f.  ......   ..-Ifi 

f>iie  (piarlcr     loaif    speed. ,.'..  .32 
Nnrmal    iimlor    ( fall    .>l>eeili.    .W<- 

I'Vom   this  we  see   ihe  (ii-iiicipal 
si'heine.     The   increased    losses    in 
inj:)    with    the   decreas»>d    speed, 
he  lamer  than  luuiual 

Kheostat  I'onirnl.  In  this  sclieme  the  secondare  or  rot4ii-  must 
haxe  .-I  di-tinite  wiiidiiii:  ( ;i.s  opposed  to  the  sipiirrcl  cair<\  which  is 
cheaper!  with  -lip  riiiirs  .wu]  luiishes  to  lea<l  out  ihi'  curii  ut.  The 
friction  and  lesislaiuf  Ii>sse<i  due  to  these  hrusln-s  »|ecieas.'  the 
etllciency  of  the  mo|or  somewh.-it.  The  seeondar.v  is  usually  wouiul 
for  a  liii:her  voltaue  .and  h-s.s  «  urreiit  Ih.in  in  the  sl.iiulard  or 
normal  motor,  to  miniuii'/.«'  ihese  losses.  The  .aciioti  of  this  method 
is  h.ased  on  the  priucipli*  tlial,  in  an  induction  motor,  tin'  drop  in 
>peed  for  any  fiiveii  tonpio  is  projiortional  to  the  resisfanc  of  the 
secondary  circuit. 

show    the    follow  inir   char.icierisii.s 
at  r»0  h.p.   torque,  eoiist.-int : 


1    ton 

(111'   .H 

\ arious  speeds  : 

i.:iii 

l-v.  ..s.             K.W. 

nits. 

cicncy. 

.Miller.            Cumi). 

100 

SI 

.         ss  K.W.      0  0  K  \V. 

.«W 

.■w>  ■■■;:. 
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■;^r  ;• 

■  S7.- 
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17 
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loo 

88 

r..O  K  W.      0.0  K.W. 
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worst 

ch;ir;ni eristic    of    this 

tlie 

motor 

1  ihiis    increased    heat- 

This 

mean- 

tlial    the    luiiior   must 

This   scheme    would 
same  moti>r  as  hefore 
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peiHl. 

Viills. 

Kit. 

I.osse-:.  Mot 

>r.     Ulieo. 

.:>»; 

U'O 

St; 

r.  K.W. 

0.0  K  W. 

.72 

100 

r,.'v 

•  n  K.W. 

!>.<>  K  W. 

.IS 

100 

-i:^ 

r.  K  w 

Is  :.  K  \V. 

.21 

100 

o«> 

-  r.  K  w. 

2S  0  K  W. 

.OS 

lOl) 

ss 

r.  K  w. 

0.0  K  W. 

Full     le.Til     spot'il 

Three-tjuartor    lond    h^prfd. 

One-half    load    sliced 

One-qtiartor    lon»l    speed... 
Normal    niolor    (  full* 

'  ■  .\s  will  he  seen,  this  method  i:i\es  ;i  hiu'her  ellicieticy  Ihroiiu'hoiit, 
but  ]>articul,irly  excels  the  previous  method  in  h.-ivinir  so  much 
sm.-iller  losses  in  the  motor  iiself,  thus  ]icrmill  in'.r  of  a  siu:iller 
de>ii;n  and  le>s  d.itiirer  of  d.-imaue.  The  los.-c-  are  coin  eiii  r.aied  in 
a  rheostat,  whiih  is  a  cheaper  i)iece  of  .1  pp.ir.it us  .iiid  less  liahle 
to  damatre.  heini;  of  iri>n  .iiid  asheslos  iisually.  instead  of  hi;;h 
grade  insulatini:  m.aterials,  as   in   ihe  motor  iirojier. 

•  I'hanireahle  I'oles. —  By  usin<j  n  jtifch  of  windin;;  which  is  <-oin- 
mensiirahle  with  two  niinihers  of  pole.s.  we  lua.v  build  a  motor 
which  will  operate  with  either  -I  or  .**.  •»  or  lU.  etc..  jwdes.  hv  a 
slijrht  chanu'e  of  the  <oiinect  ions.  Or  hy  a  more  intricate  arranire- 
nient  of  w  indin-js  :i  chanue  from  I  to  (I.  i\  to  S.  etc..  may  he  made. 
In  this  arraniiemenf  it  is  iiecess.iry  lo  use  ;i  sipiirrel  caire  jirma- 
fnre.  since  it  is  suitahle  for  any  niiiiiher  of  poles,  .nid  Ihe  pitch  of 
the  primary  coils  has  to  he  made  some  comproiui-e  value  lielween 
the  normal  pitch  of  the  two  comhiuMl  ions,  so  it  is  usually  not  the 
best  or  most  efle«Mive  jiitch  l*or  either  niiniher  of  poles.  Therefore 
the  constants  of  this  motor  should  not  he  expected  to  be  .-is  irood 
as  those  of  the  standanl  motor.  Of  course  such  .1  motor  oi>erates 
advantaizeoiisly  only  at  two  speeds  correspondin-r  to  Ihe  syiu  hronons 
speeds  of  the  two  nrrnncements.  Thus,  .r  1'J  and  I!  pole  motor  at 
40  »ycle.s  would  operat»'  af  either  im>  or  .*>()0  revolutions  resj>ective 
ly.  If  a  wider  r.in^re  is  desired.  Ihe  [>otential  control  scheme  first 
mentioned  may  he  combined  with  it. 

For  n  motor  oper.ntin?  nt  full  nnd  half  speeds.  s:iy  with  0  and 
12  poles  lor  S«-H>  and  400  revolutions,  we  would  have: 


-■>.''■■■■"■"■"■-,• '^  Volts.  "Eff,     Losses.  ■•■■••■; 

Full    s|M-e<l.    :iO    h.p mo  x«  6.8         .   Z-"' 

I  lair   speed.    2.%    Il.p 100  74  6.G 

Thus,  for  full  load  lonpie  at  half  .speed  we  );et  an  ellieieiicv 
almost  doiihle  that  oht.'iined  with  the  other  melho<ls,  hut  wli:it 
losst's  ihere  are  are  in  the  motor  it.self.  as  in  Ihe  lirst  case.  Tin 
losses  are  ahoul  the  same  in  the  two  «ases,  (he  speed  (hiis  Ihe 
venlilalion  beiii;;  half  in  one  ta.se,  (he  healin;;  is  greater  ut  Ihe 
lower  speed. 

X'ari.ilile    l''r«Mpieney.      lOvery    indmlioii    molor    (ends    to    run    at 

l»0  X  frei|Uency. 

sv  III  liioiious  s| d      thai    is,  :it   a  spt-cd  equal  to  I'oles 

•  » 

Thus,  if  a  dilTeicul  ficqinucv  is  impressed  on  Ihe  molor.  it  will 
run  at  a  ilifl'erenl  speed.  Some  iiist.-ill.ii  ions  have  heeti  made  w  hei-c 
two  or  ihree  allcrnatini;  ciirreiii  ueiieraiors  are  used  to  ohiain 
dilVcreiil  frequencies,  ;tud  these  circuits  are  <arried  .-iroiind  the 
shops  hy  various  -d.s  of  lines  lusiiall.v  three  in  each  set)  and  Ihe 
motor  couiiecled  to  the  lilies  uiv  iflu  ihe  freipieiicy  and  speed  de- 
sired. I'or  normal  losses  in  the  iron  the  volta;:e  must  varjf  with 
the   frequency.     Thus   for  full  and   half  speetl   >ve  have:  ••  .     .;■ 

Vidtrt.       KIT.      IjOsses.         • 

;•■  ,..v  Full  HM-ed.  r.tMi. p.. .;.';;,». .A... l.v.%  iodr- '^s       r.         .'.  ' 

Half   s|>eed.    •J."',    h.p ..............       .*tO  87  li.S 

(Jeiieralors  have  been  biiill    having  (wo  slalionary   arm.atiires   in 
the  same    frame  and   two   revolving   lields,   with   .a    dilVereiil    number 
ol    poles   on    the  same  sh.ifl    to  :;ive   the    multiple    fretpiemy   desired. 
An  application  of  this  principle.  \vhi<  h   is  very   pretty  theoretically, 
is    Ih.ii    of   .1    very    small    variable    spi'cd    indml  ion  'molor    (whose 
I0.-SCS    .111"    neuliiijldci     which    <lrives    a     <oiiiiiiulator     feedini;     Ihe 
priiu.'iry    of    the    load    machine:    by   a    suitable   <'ouirid   of   the    lillle 
motor  any  desind   frcquitn  y   may   be  supplied   lo  the  load   machine 
Mom    /.ero    lo    full    value,    thus    it    may    be   sl.irled    .-11111    run   at    any  . 
•lesire.l  .-peed.      .\    v.iri.-ition  of  this  is  to  .-illacli  the  commulator  to 
the  sh.ift   of  the  load   machine  :ind   Ihe  brushes  to  llu>  shafi    of  Ihe  . 
colli  rolliii;,'  molor.  thus  when  the  load  machine  is  slandiiifr  still   the  ' 
brushes    revolv«'    al    almost    full    speed    on    the    commutator,    and    a 
verv    low    frequency    is  ohl.-iiiied    in   the  commiilaled   circuit.      .\s   thi> 

lo.id    machine  speed.s   u|).    the   dilVei-ence    ill    the  s| Is   of   the   coiii- 

mulatoi-  and  the  hrushes  decieascs.  and  hence  the  fiequem-y  in- 
cieases   until   th.-it    time   vvlii-n   the  couimul.-itor  and    brushes   are    re- 

volv  iiu,'  toueilnr  .it    the  same  sp I   when    Ihere   is   110  commutation 

and    the    load    machine   leceives    fnll    f lequeiny, ,•■...-.      .      ;   -4.         ._     ■ 

SIMMVIIV.  ■-.■•...•:.■.:'•:■.       .■'      '.     ., 

l-"li«m    these   descripi  ions    it    will    he   seen    that    Ihe   ih.-im;eab|e    Jiole 
and    v.iri.ihle    fiequi-ucy    melhods    ale    Ihe    most    ellicienl.    hut    do    not 
permit  of  a  v.-iriatioti  ihimmh  .1  wide  r.-inue  <d"  s|ieeii.  The  rln-o.-l.-it  ie  ' 
•  oiilrol   is   the  simplest   and  easiest    of  control,  ^iviiiir  .-i   ran?:e   fi-oiii 
siaiid-till   to  full  .speed,  but   is  not    .-is  ellicienl    as   the   lifsl    two,  al- 
tliouuh    more   ellicienl    than    poteniiat  control.      'IMie    last    meiilioiied^ 
h.is   the  disadvaiila^'es  of   low   elhcieiiey   and   consi<|er.d>ly    ineri-asi'd  . 
heatinir  in  the  motor  itself,  and  is  also  unstable  al    low  speeds,  say 
below    one  third   speed.      Th.il    is.   a   sm.-ill    variation    in    torque   or   ii 
siiuiller  vari.iliou   in   vollau'e  will  c:itis(>  a  considerable  v;irialion  in 
sj d. 

'I'lie  poleiili.-il  control  is  used  where  moderate  v.iri.-i lions  in  speed 

are  wanted,  unt    re.-u  hiiiL'   to  less  Ih.-in   half  s| I   for  iiisi.-nice.  ami 

when-  the  lo.-id  is  inlei  111  it tenl.  not  jriviiiL'  the  motor  a  <li.-ince  lo 
uel  loo  hot.  Its  irreal  disadvanl aire  is  the  .-1111011111  of  nirrent  it 
taki-s  al  start  iiiir.  which  causes  ( oiisiderahle  disturbance  in  the 
supply  circuit.  Ilickerinu  of  liuhls,  etc..  due  to  Ihe  drop  in  vollaue. 
The  motor  used  is  a  1  he:  pi-r  one  III  hiiild  I  for  the  same  size!  than 
till-  others,  hill  if  an.vthiie^'  like  coniinuoiis  runuini;  is  desii-ed.  (he 
molor  must    be   l.irirer.  thus  much  of  this  advaulaire  is   lost. 

One  advani.nre  of  this  motor  is  lh.-it  it  may  be  loi.-illy  enclosed 
for  use  in  powder  mills,  oil  relineries  or  where  much  dusi  or  cor- 
rosive v.ijior  is  encountered,  .-is  it  uia.v  be  controlled  from  a  disl.ineo 
without    iiicie.-i-imr   the  number  of  wii-.s. 

The    rheost.iiic    iiicihod    is    particularly    adapted    where    fi-«>quent - 

st.-irlinu-  and  low  s| Is  are  required,  as  it  causes  110  iinusii.-il  ilrain  • 

on    ihe  supply   system    when  sLirliiifj.     Thus    it   is   used    for   hoists,' 
elevators,  etc. 

The  changeable  pole  s.vsiem  has  Ihe  same  dis.idv antaires  in  start-, 
in::  as   the  poleiitial  control,      l-'or   loiitr  cotiliniied    riinniiijr  at   only 
two  dilTei-eiil   Sliced-   il    is  excellent,  ,-Mid   has  coiislanls  comparable 
with   those  of  a   coniinuous  current    motor. 

To  v.iry   the  frequency  of  .-illern.ilion   for  Ihe  motor  requires   an 
itn  re.ised   inve-tmetil    in   ui-neratimj  station  or  auxili.iry  apiiaratiis  • 
and  line  eiqiper.  and  the  irreater  the  number  of  speeds  desired,  the 
irrciler  this  complication:  but  in  its  action  and  oeonomy  it  is  equal 
to  .-my. 

One  iioini  which  is  important  to  brin;j  out  is  that  with  the  ■ 
ch.-Miireahle  piili-  aiid  chaimcible  frequency  systems  the  motor  will 
not  vary  appi-e.  iahly  from  the  set  speed  for  chani;es  of  load,  while 
with  eiilier  poletiii.il  or  rheosiatic  control,  n  <-hanjre  of  load  will 
i-aiise  ,111  ,-ippiei  iahle  variation  from  Ihe  desired  speed,  requirinj:  a 
readiusimeiit  of  the  iioiential  or  resistaiwe  to  bring  the  speed  to 
the  de-ired   value  airain.  ■•,  '  :    ■       ;"  ^,  •  •  ■.     ■.•■-  ■-.•<.■■■    ■.  ■ 

.\n  PX(-elb>nt   illustration  of  the  reliability  of  the  Induction 
motor  Mas  loeently  presented  in  a  lar^e  plant  using  the  3  phase 
alternMlini,^(-iirrent  system  of  power  distribution.    One  of  their' 
induct  itui  motors  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  finecoal  storage  bin 
and  works  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  charfied  \vitli  coal  dust. 
The  motor  has  frequently  worlvcd  without  interruption  whilo: 
almost   entirely  embedded   in   acciimnlations  of  fine  <-oal.  and" 
when  it  is  cleaned  out  periodically  a  lar^'c  «iuautity  of  coal  is 
always  talvcn  out  of  it.    It  worlcs  constantly  and  with  no  atten-. 
tion  except  occasional  Rreaslnp.    The  motor  in  question  is  one 
of  the  welM<nown  typo  "C"  "phase  motors  made  by  the  West 
inghouso  Company.  .      . 
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TRACTION  INCREASER  AND   WEIGHTS  ON  DRIVERS. 


100-INCH    DRIVING-WHEEL  LATHE. 


;■:     NKW     YOKK     fKNTIlAI.    4   1-2    TYPK    MH'OMOTIVIt,..' ^'v 


}::  t'he  actual  wofghts  on  iliivcrs  and  trHcl<s  of  tlu»  4-4-0  type 
jiasscngor  lofonioJiv*;  of  tiio  New  York  C'<-ntral  have  hvtu 
obtained  in  order  to  nnsw-t-r  an  inquiry  for  tlio  exact  ligures. 
This  engino  was  illustrated  and  deseribcd  in  this  journal  in 
February.  I!H»1.  i)ago  afi.    The  fij;ures  are  as  follows: 

■'  '    -  Lhs:  - 

U'«'lv;lit   on    ilriviTs,    wnrkin^r   ordir.    imrni.-il 1(4,800 

Weij^lit    nil    (Irivori.    working    order,    willi    tract  ton    iiwri-a.scr    in 

r«r\  i<<( ^,.,:i  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  .  1O4.80O 

WolKlit  on  forward  (ruck,  working  order,  nortual.  .....-■...-.,.  ,    42,000 

Wci^lit  on   forward  truck.   workinK  order,  with  trai-tion   iiuTT-aser 

ill     s.rvico ;{7.00P 

WelKli'   on  rear  tnnk.   workiii)^  ord.T.   tionn:il /.,    iJiJ.CW 

\Vei>,-lit    on    rear   trmk,    workmj;    order,    witli    trjulion    increasi-r 

In     s(  rvico ......^.  ,  .  ,.; .  .  •    .T4.200 

Total  wei>;lit.  of  engine.   workiiiK  order    .,.,  .i'.,:-.  .:,■..:.  .4  .■;;..,...  170.000 

WeiKlit   iit   teniier.   loaded    ....... ......  i  „'»-....  ..rv,;^  ,.'.....  11  1.<M»0 

Wi-ight  of  tender,   enipty    ...,.,........,.- ,r.:.;.:V.l  ;'»>"-•  •'-.■•v.- •  •    r)tt.SO0 


■■'rile  woisl  raiill  I  have  to  (iiid  in  in  isl  all  lonls  is  llial  (h<'y 
are  short  of  power.  As  a  rule,  the  belt  speed  is  too  slow,  and 
the  gearing  is  too  weak.  If  you  take  almost  any  tool  and  adapt 
It  for  eleefrie  <lriving,  where  there  is  no  slip  of  the  belt,  you 
will  (ind  that  it  is  only  a  tpiestioii  of  time  before  the  gearing 
begins  to  give  trouble  an«l  ultimately  breaks  down.  Almost 
every  tool  I  have  bought  is  def<'«-Uve  in  this  «letail,  and  cotild 
have  easily  l)een  iiiii)rove(l  with  a  little  forethought  and  at  very 
little  expense.  In  this  respect  my  expcrienee  lias  l»een  shared 
by  most  of  my  friend.s.  A  few  da.vs  ago  I  was  looking  through 
one  of  tile  most  upto-dato  shops  in  this  district,  and  tho 
name  lamentation  was  there,  vi/.,  want  of  power.  The  tools 
would  not  do  what  tlu-y  weiv  le<l  to  e.xpeet,  and  all  sorts  of 
«>xcuses  were  made  by  their  mak«'rs.    ■'''■'■/■:■.[::{■■ '-'-v y  ■y---J^\::::  "■■.'' 

"All  large  ma<liines  that  have  heavy  pari';  tliat  recpi ire  to- 
be  nmved  should  be  fitted  witli  a  (lower  motion  to  such  parts. 
lOxcept  in  a  few  eases,  the  quick  hand  transver.se"  should  be 
ii(Uie  away  with,  and  qurek  'powi-r  t  ransver.se'  should  be  sul)Sti- 
luled.  All  radial  drills  should  have  a  proper  |m> we r  motion  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  arm-  something  a  little  better  and 
«pii<ker  than  putting  ouaud  taking  oil  a  ImjU."'- A  J^^rge  User 
of  Ma<-hiue  Tools.    ,';, ;i  \  .■-■/  •■:  -...'. rV;    '  .■■■  .v'v--"  ■■>  I'-'^.-i^  "■■■■;  'v. ?■;-'" 


"'The  annoyance  tit  troublesome  vibrations  set  up  by  a  steam 
engine  resting  on  a  <  (uurete  foundation  resting  on  a  thick  bed 
of  clay,  with  rock  underlying,  were  suppressed  in  tlu'  follow-~ 
ing  manner,  ai<ording  to  the  /;•(///  .t <;«■.•  The  engine  was  re- 
moved and  shafts  4  ft.  in  diameter  were  sunk  into  the  sub- 
-soil  for  a  distance  of  30  or  40  ft.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shafts 
enlargements  were  made  and  concrete  foumlations  put  In.  t'ast 
inui  pip<'s,  :;0  ins.  in  diameter,  in  12-ft.  lengths,  were  reared  on 
these  foundations  to  the  under  side  of  the  engine  bed.  The 
pipes  were  then  filled  soli<l  inside  with  Portland  <ement  <on- 
cr(>te,  and  sand  packed  around  the  outside  of  the  pipes,  filling 
up  the  shafts.  Tho  engine  ])ed  was  relocated  and  wholly  sup- 
ported in  this  way,  isolated  from  the  surface  soil. 


The  flisliolt  Mai-hine  rcuiipany.  ■Madis«iii.  Wis.,  fias  recently 
auK'iided  its  artich's  of  incorporation,  incnasing  its  4-apital  to 
$7riO,(l()().  This  <-<>mpany  has  confined  it.self  almost  «'xiluslv<dy 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  now  well-known  "flisholt"  lathe. 
The.se  tools  are  made  in  several  varieties  and  sizes,  and  the 
line  is  being  <-onstantly  extended.  lncreas«'d  demands  have 
neeessitated  a  considerable  aildition  to  the  manufacturing  fa<il- 
ities.  both  in  buildings  and  e(iuipment.  These  will  double  the 
former  caimcity.  A  large  portion  of  the  new  additions  will  be 
used  in  profliiciug  the  "(Sisholt"  lathe,  and  part  will  be  devoted 
to  the  manulacture  of  other  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as 
boring  mills,  etc.  These  new  machines,  however,  will  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  completion  of  the  buildings.  Among 
other  new  facilities,  loritraets  have  been  let  for  a  large  new 
foundry  with  tho  best  up-to-date  equijiment.  Fireproof  con- 
struction will  be  employed  ia  all  of  the  buildings,     /--'yr-yy-'' 


MffriiT    M I  f .W AUKKK   KMOPS.-. 


CiVitfJ.iiio^  5Iji,W.A rKKK  A  jiiS.  PjiJuV**"-w AT. 


In  referring  to  the  larg<i  niot«r-<lriven   lle«ient  .Miles  wheel 
lathe  at  the  West  iMilwaukee  shot>s  qf  the  Chicago,  .Milwaukee 
,&  Si.  Taiil   Railway  <»n  page  1!*',  of  out'  .May,    ll»o:5.   issue,   we 
were   inadvifteiiily   in  ern>r   in   stating  that   the  motor  uw-d 
for  the  drive  was  a  <|eneral  lOJectric  motor;    we  lake  fdeasure 
in  slating  thai:  this  tiiotor  wji.s  iHiilt  Uy  the  Alilwaukee  Klei>" 
trie  Company,   Milwaukee,   Wis.   v  sV    .    V  V     v     ;,-:■••     ;^.v      ;'- 
We   are   inlormeil    ilial    this   drrvirig-W'heel   lathe,   the   photo- 
graph of  which  is  repiuduced  lurewilli  for  referen<e.  has  made 
a  remarkable  recttrd   in  oixratioii.     This  t(M»l  is  one  of  the 
heaviest   drivingwheel    lathes    ever    built,    having    a   capacity 
for  turning  tires  up  to  loo  ins.  in  diamel<r.     'I'lie  size  of  the 
'   lathe  may  Iwsl   t>e  jiidKed   from  the  fad  tbui   ji    weighs,  exehi 
sive  of  the  motor,  11L',0(M»  n»s.     Tin-  inot<»r  is  one  of  the  stand- 
ard   20  h. p.    <lirect-«'urrent   maehtnes   tmillt    by    tJi^   Alilwaiikee 
I'^lectric   Compan.v.      It   is   e<|iiip|ied    for  a    'Mi   per  c<nt.  sfM^ed 


.;  /  •    y     -''KniCAi;*},   MII.WA.UKKK  Jt  KT...I'Arr,  ItAlI-WAV^^^^  -T^^'^iK-' 

range  by  field  control,  the  normal  fi«'ld  sjK'ed  being  <»r»0  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  the  maximum  SHO  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  int»>resting  test  was  made  upon  this  lathe  last  spring. 
A  pair  of  SI  in.  lires  were  turned  simultaneously  witli  an 
average  depth  of  cut  at  each  ».oor  of  r»-1(l  in.  and  a  feed  of 
3-16  in.  The  cutting  speed  was  IK'.;,  ft.  i>er  minute.  Tlie  aver- 
age horse-power  required  at  the  motor  was  H'l'j  h.p..  but  when 
(iMlirig  through  hard  spots  on  the,  tires  the  i»ower  required 
jumped  up  as  high  as  ^^Yj.  Under  this  heavy  duty  the  time 
required  for  the  work  was  03  minutes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  power  retjuired  dtiring  this  per- 
forman<'e  was  very  high,  as  the  majority  of  motor-driven 
wIm'cI  lathes  in  use  in  this  country  are  eq»iip|)ed  with  7'(.-h-P- 
motors.  We  are  plca-sed  to  learn  also  that  the  method  of  driv- 
ing through  cone  imlleys,  arranged  with  dose  «ent<'rs  and  no 
adjustment  for  tightening  the  bell,  is  proving  very  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Cox,  formerly  master 
biechanie  of  the  at»ove-mentioned  shops  and  now  superintend- 
ent of  the  Milwaukee  Kleciric  Company,  for  this  correction 
and   interi^tinig  information.     ,,:.,.■:..--;..     .:.;....,-      .    .:. 


Mr.   B.H.   Symington,   formerly  <  on nected  with  the  T.   H. 

.Symington  Comi>any.  of  Haltinnue.  is  now  associated  with  the 

Railway   .\ppliances  Company,  of  Cbicauo.  as  manager  of  the 

Symington    journal-box   ami    dust-guanl.    the    Railway    Appli* 

•Alices  Company  being  agents  for  Xht^  Chi<.-ago  territorj',  '  ^  •    C  V' 
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EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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IK  TH»  ADVEBTI8ING  PAGES.  The  reading  panes  will  cofUain  only  such 
matter  as  we  consider  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Contrlhnttonm.—ArticUs  relating  to  railway  rolling  stock  construction  and 
managemtnt  and  kindred  topics,  by  those  who  are  practically  aeijuainled 
with  these  subjects,  are  specially  desired.  Also  early  notices  ofojficial  changes, 
and  additions  of  new  equipment  for  the  road  or  the  shop,  by  purchase  or 
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To  Subscrtbers.— TAe  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal 

is  maiUd  regularly  to  every  subscriber  each  mouth.  Any  subscriber  who  fails 
to  receive  his  paper  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  postmaster  at  the  offlce  of 
delmery,  and  in  case  the  pxper  is  not  then  obtained  this  offlce  sfiould  be 
not^fita,  so  that  the  missing  pijier  may  be  sujiplied.  ll'lien  a  sub- 
'••rlber  ebanK^M  bis  address  he  ought  to  notify  this  office  at  once,  so 
t^t  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


At  the  conventions  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master 
Car  Builders'  associations  the  question  of  the  metric  system 
was  handled  promptly  and  decisively.  There  is  no  possible 
excuse  for  prolonged  discussion  on  this  subject  at  this  time. 
Those  who  do  not  now  know  how  they  stand  will  never  know 
and  a  lot  of  time  has  been  lost  by  prolonged  debates.  It  was 
well  to  vote  and  then  pass  on  to  other  matters.  The  vote 
was  almost  unanimous  in  both  associations  and  adverse  to 
the  proposed  legislation  looking  toward  the  compulsory  use 
of  the  system  in  the  departments  of  the  Government. 

The  metric  system  must  eventually  stand  upon  its  merits. 
If  it  is  good  it  will  come  into  universal  use.  If  it  is  not  good 
It  will  not  do  so.  Thus  far  experience  seems  to  show  that  no 
existing  system  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  warrant  universal 
adoption. 


THREE    CONVENTIONS    AT    SARATOGA. 


Master  Mechanics'  Association. 


With  97  new  members,  a  new  scholarship  at  the  disposal 
of  the  association,  a  fund  for  scientific  testing  inaugurated  by 
the  Jerome  Wheelock  legacy  and  the  locomotive  tests  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  prospect,  this  convention  may  be  said 
to  be  an  epoch-making  one.  Besides  these  important  factors, 
the  convention  itself  was  most  successful.  The  younger  men 
are  taking  hold  vigorously  and  the  discussions  took  a  new 
form.  There  was  comparatively  little  of  the  old  "experience 
meeting"  about  them,  and  often  fundamental  principles  were 
touched,  which  means  much  to  the  future  of  the  organization. 
For  example,  the  discussion  of  the  new  tool  steels  developed 


the  fact  that  an  improvement  of  this  kind  induces  others. 
The  study  of  cuts,  feeds  and  speeds  brought  out  the  far  more 
important  factor  of  time  spent  in  getting  ready  to  take  cuts 
in  the  machines,  a  field  for  a  vast  amount  of  far-reaching 
improvement. 

In  the  subject  of  electric  driving  of  shops,  two  new  prin- 
ciples were  stated,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  not  been 
stated  before  and  that  both  are  true,  viz.,  that  an  improve- 
ment of  2V2  per  cent  in  output  will  pay  the  cost  of  variable 
speeds  on  motor-driven  tools  and  that  if  machine  tools  are 
furnished  ready  for  motor  attachment  without  additional  cost 
it  will  cost  no  more  for  individual  driving  of  tools  costing 
1250  or  more  than  for  belting  and  countershafting.  These 
statements  will  give  food  for  thought  to  machine-tool  builders, 
electric  experts  and  shop  managers.  If  not  controverted  they 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  future  practice. 

Locomotive  failures  due  to  leaky  tubes  was  unquestionably 
the  most  important  subject  concerning  locomotive  operation. 
This  discussion  was  cut  too  short  for  lack  of  time,  but  the 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  committee  empowered  to 
secure  data  for  next  year.  Mr.  O.  H.  Reynolds  called  attention 
to  the  degree  to  which' present  practice  has  departed  from 
the  ideas  of  boiler  proportions  held  by  such  men  as  D.  K. 
Clark,  and  it  is  time  the  looomotive  boiler  should  be  studied 
and  developed  for  the  severe  work  it  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form. The  discussion  of  this  subject  promises  much  for  the 
future  of  American,  locomotives.  It  is  necessary  in  some  way 
to  secure  reserve  boiler  power  to  avoid  working  boilers  "to 
death"  in  ordinary  service.  Something  must  be  done  to  change 
the  condition  which  make*  it  necessary  for  round  houses  to 
be  full  of  boiler  makers  the  country  over. 

An  opportunity  for  which  the  railroad  world  has  been  wait- 
ing is  offered  by  the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  include  in  its  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  the  new 
locomotive  testing  plant  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Willard 
A.  Smith,  chief  of  the  transportation  exhibits,  the  plant  will 
be  amply  provided  for  and  it  will  be  kept  busy  with  tests  of 
American  and  foreign  locomotives  for  the  seven  months  of 
the  exposition.  The  exhibit  will  be  under  the  efficient  charge 
of  Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave,  formerly  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  this  road.  The  plans  and  even  construction 
of  the  plant  are  now  under  way.  The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  will  be  represented  in  the  tests  by  Prof. 
Goss,  Mr.  E.  M.  Herr  and  J.  E.  Sague.  The  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  by  Messrs.  F.  H.  Clark,  H.  H.  Vaughan  and  C.  H. 
Quereau.  It  is  fitting  that  Prof.  Goss  should  be  permanent 
chairman  of  this  joint  committee,  as  he  was  the  first  to  show 
the  locomotive  testing  plant  to  be  a  success. 

An  additional  scholarship  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  a  feature  of  this  convention.  Messrs.  Jos.  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  set  a  worthy  example  by  pro- 
viding a  fund  from  which  $600  will  be  available  for  four 
years  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  student  at  one  of  the  tech- 
nical schools.  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  high 
school,  an  employee  in  a  shop  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
member  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  and  he  must 
be  in  good  health.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  schools 
selected,  and  while  there  is  no  legal  obligation  to  repay  the 
money,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  "a  debt  of  honor,  to  be  returned 
if  circumstances  permit."  The  donors  express  the  hoi)e  that 
this  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  large  fund  to  be  made  up 
of  contributions  from  those  who  have  been  benefited.  This 
generous  action  is  worWiy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

This  year  and  last  have  brought  a  new  significance  to  the 
exhibits  at  the  conventions.  The  exhibits  reflect  Increasing 
efforts  to  follow  the  needs  of  the  railroads  and  produce  that 
which  will  meet  the  requirements.  This  has  brought  satis- 
factory response  from  the  railroad  men.  The  cursory  exam- 
inations of  former  years  do  not  now  suffice.  The  larger  roads 
now  send  a  number  of  representatives.  This  is  aJso  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  large  systems  of  roads.  These  men 
meet  by  appointment  and  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
exhibits,  assembling  afterwards  for  a  conference  to  compare 
notes  and  review  Impressions.     The  writer  was  Invited  to 
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join  three  such  groups  and  is  sure  that  nothing  on  the  grounds 
was  missed.  Until  last  year  this  sort  of  thing  was  not  so 
noticeable.  This  tendency  is  encouraging.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  convention  exhibits  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the 
work  of  both  of  the  associations  than  ever  before,  and  that 
they  are  becoming  increasingly  important.  • 

The  sentiment  generally  expressed  at  Saratoga  favors  St. 
Louis  as  the  place  for  the  next  convention.  Already  guaran- 
tees have  been  made  for  satisfactory  accommodations  and 
the  expositiqp,  with  its  unusual  facilities  for  studying  trans- 
portation exhibits,  together  with  the  locomotive  testing  plant, 
render  it  most  desirable  to  hold  the  conventions  there.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to 
hold  them  in  May  or  early  in  June  and  before  the  advent  of 
the  hottest  weather;  also  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
secure  a  suitable  hall  for  the  conventions  and  avoid  the  serious 
effect  of  the  unsatisfactory  hall  this  year  at  Saratoga. 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 


While  all  three  conventions  were  hurried  by  long  pro- 
irrammes,  this  fault  was  most  noticeable  in  this  one.  A  num- 
ber of  topical  discussions  were  left  out,  and  their  value  to 
a  large  extent  was  lost.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  print  the 
presentations  of  topical  subjects  for  distribution  with  the  ad- 
vance copies  of  papers  and  reports.  Their  effect  would  not 
then  be  lost  in  case  they  are  crowded  out  of  the  sessions. 

This  leads  to  a  remark  that  the  only  discussion  of  steel 
cars  this  year  was  a  topical  one,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  before  the  association.  A  rather 
unfair  impression  may  be  derived  from  the  discussion  this 
year.  Steel  cars  are  not  perfect,  but  several  speakers  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  far  from  satisfactory.  This  is  not  the  case,  and 
those  who  use  the  largest  number  of  steel  cars  said  nothing 
of  this  kind.  It  is  not  claimed  that  all  steel  cars  are  satis- 
factory, but  that  careful  design  results  in  the  best  equipment 
ever  built  when  steel  or  composite  construction  is  used  will  not 
be  questioned.  An  example  in  point  is  the  remarkable  series 
of  composite  cars  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  which  has  often 
been  referred  to  in  these  columns.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
■ftiiile  the  earlier  designs  of  steel  cars  were  made  by  railroads, 
at  present  this  matter  ie  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers.  That  this  subject  is  now  treated  only  in  a 
topical  discussion  is  rather  a  reflection  on  the  association. 
In  fact,  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  as  an  organization,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  kept  in  the  closest  touch  with  steel  cars.  It 
may  have  been  better  to  leave  the  problems  to  the  manufac- 
turers.   The  fact  is  that  this  has  been  the  rule. 

Just  now  an  opportunity  Is  presented  for  good  work  in 
steel  frame  design  in  connection  with  the  standard  car,  and 
ihis  is  a  problem  which  the  association  only  can  solve. 
Whatever  individual  opinions  of  the  business  question  In- 
volved In  steel  frame  construction  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  on  many  roads  it  is  justified  and  that  a  large  number 
of  such  cars  will  be  built.  Therefore  it  seems  necessary  to 
provide  for  both  wooden  and  steel-frame  cars  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  standard  designs.  Progress  on  the  standard  car  must 
necessarily  be  made  thoroughly  and  carefully,  but  if  the  fact 
is  appreciated  that  this  is  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the 
association  to-day  the  utmost  possible  progress  will  be  made. 

While  many  other  subjects  might  be  commented  upon,  only 
one  more  may  be  mentioned  here — the  movement  toward  2-in. 
train  lines  for  heating  passenger  cars.  This  marks  a  radical 
reconstruction  of  practice  in  steam  heating  of  passenger 
trains  and  it  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  careful  overhauling 
which  has  become  necessary  through  the  rapid  advances  in 
train  operation,  with  which  heating  systems  have  not  kept 
up.  The  manufacturers  of  this  equipment  are  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  railroads  and  the  discussion  this  year  prom- 
ises a  renewal  of  attention  which  has  become  necessary. 

Space  permits  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
^'ery  large  attendance  and  spirited  interest  in  the  subjects 
combined  to  make  this  a  most  successful  convention. 


That  the  recent  Saratoga  meeting  was  successful  was  appar- 
ent to  everyone  in  attendance.  Arrangements  for  entertain- 
ment and  excursions  were  admirable,  the  only  regrettable 
feature  being  a  hall  near  a  busy  railroad  track  and  with  poor 
acoustic  properties.  The  programme  was  too  long  for  adequate 
discussion  of  some  papers,  but  if  the  members  were  prepared 
to  present  discussions  in  concise  and  time-saving  form  there 
would  have  been  time  for  all. 

The  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  reception  of  an  entirely 
new  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  was  ordered  submitted  to  letter  ballot  practically 
without  discussion  and  without  dissent.  This  was  a  remark- 
able achievement.  The  secret  lay  in  the  report  itself,  for 
which  great  credit  is  due  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  every  member  had  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  to  the  committee  his  views 
of  the  preliminary  draft  before  its  final  presentation. 

At  this  meeting  the  results  of  a  letter  ballot  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  members  on  the  subject  of  the  metric  system 
was  announced.  A  total  of  514  members  voted,  of  whom  3  to  1 
were  opposed  to  the  metric  system  and  to  any  legislation  in 
favor  of  its  adoption.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  action  has 
effectually  buried  the  metric  system  as  far  as  this  organiza- 
tion Is  concerned. 

Discussion  upon  the  paper  by  Mr.  Blood  on  the  subject  of 
train  resistance  formulae  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
author  made  clear  the  necessity  for  better  formulae,  but  the 
fact  that  a  dynamometer  car  is  really  required  for  any  im- 
portant work  was  not  clearly  brought  out. 

Among  tfee  many  subjects  before  this  meeting,  that  of  shop 
management  was  of  transcendent  Importance.  It  was  treated 
in  three  separate  papers — "The  Machine  Shop  Problem,"  by 
Charles  Day;  "A  Graphical  Daily  Balance,"  by  H.  L.  Gantt. 
and  "Shop  Management,"  by  F.  W.  Taylor.  The  first  of  these 
stood  for  proper  organization,  suitable  equipment  and  good 
management.  The  second  made  a  strong  point  for  exact 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  work  in  shops  and  a  record 
which  would  enable  the  management  to  know  exactly  what 
was  on  time  and  what  delayed,  and  to  know  this  every  day. 
The  third  took  the  ground  of  large  wages  for  large  output 
This  paper  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  monumental  work  and  one 
which  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  study.  Its  length  forbids  ab- 
stracting and  the  reader  is  recommended  to  procure  the  paper 
itself  from  F.  R.  Hutton,  secretary  of  the  society,  12  West 
Thirty-first  street.  New  York.  This  paper  is  a  description  of 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  it  discusses  the  problem  of 
the  payment  for  labor  in  a  masterly  way.  Mr.  Taylor  goes 
Into  interesting  details  as  to  his  elaborate  methods  of  "time 
study,"  which  Is  the  foundation  of  his  work.  He  also  dis- 
cusses the  inducements  which  must  be  offered  in  order  to 
lead  men  to  do  their  best,  and  quotes  results.  Mr.  Taylor 
writes  and  speaks  of  his  methods  with  the  force  of  personal 
conviction,  and  besides  his  actual  accomplishments  he  will 
undoubtedly  lead  many  to  follow  more  systematic  methods  of 
studying  the  elements  of  work  without  which  correct  prices 
cannot  be  established.  The  discussion  drifted  into  the  subject 
of  trades  unionism,  which  is  a  most  Important  factor  In  shop 
management.  As  a  whole,  this  discussion  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  ever  had  in  the  society.  It 
brought  out  the  fact  that  many  bright  men  are  eamaetly 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  shop  management 

Of  the  remaining  subjects,  the  most  noteworthy  was  that 
of  the  steam  turbine  as  described  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Waldron.  This 
paper  will  be  presented  in  abstract.  It  shows  conclusively 
that  the  steam  turbine  has  literally  leaped  into  a  position 
before  the  mechanical  world  which  entitles  it  to  complete 
confidence  as  a  satisfactory  steam  engine.  While  susceptible 
of  improvement,  it  is  now  satisfactory  and  is  likely  to  at 
once  take  a  very  prominent  place  for  work  to  which  it  Is 
adapted. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  furtter  comment  on  this  very  suc- 
cessful meeting. 
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XVIII. 


Continued  from  Page  241. 

43.  A  Tabulated  Statement  of  Stack  Diameters.— Experience 
having  shown  that  equations,  however  simple  In  form,  are  less 
convenient  than  tabulated  results  derived  therefrom,  It  has 
seemed  best  to  present  herewith  the  conclusions  of  the  stack 
tests  m  tabulated  form.  In  preparing  the  tables  it  has  seemed 
wise  to  cover  a  range  of  dimensions  embraced  by  wide  limits. 
For  this  reason  the  minimum  diameter  of  front-end  is  30  ins 
and  the  maximum  90  ins.,  and  the  stack  heights  are  made  to 
vary  from  16  to  66  ins. 

It  should  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  followed  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  values  given  in 
the  table  have  not  in  all  cases  been  determined  by  experi- 
ments, but  are  those  derived  from  the  formulae  based  on  the 
results  of  experiments  as  presented  in  the  preceding  article 
(Paragraph  41.).  The  values  which  in  the  tables  appear  in 
heavy  faced  type  are  experimental  results;  all  others  are  de- 
rived. Tables  XVI.  to  XXI..  inclusive,  give  values  for  straight 
stacks,  each  table  representing  a  different  height. 

TABLE  XVI. 
Straight   Stacks. 
Diameter  of   Stack   when  Its   Height   Above   Boiler   Is 
oTBoiTi?    °''*«°*^«  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top 

""inTnr  To''*''^'.'°^^r"-^   "tU.  oJ°';^!!_Tip  Above 
UUMi ^*J         15         10  5 Center      5  10         15 


16  Ins. 
Of  Exhaust 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 

54 

56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
80 


13.6 
14.2 
14.7 
15.2 
15.7 
16.2 
16.8 
17.3 

17.8 

18.3 
18.8 
19.4 
19.9 
20.4 
20.9 
21.4 
2.20 
22.5 
23.0 
23.5 
24.0 
24.6 
25.1 
25.6 
26.1 
26.5 
27.2 


10.6 
11.1 
11.6 
12.1 
12.6 
13.2 
13.7 
14.2 
14.7 
15.2 
15.8 
16.3 

16.8 

17.3 
17.8 
18.4 
18.9 
19.4 
19.9 
20.4 
21.0 
21.5 
22.0 
22.5 
23.0 
23.6 
24.1 
24.6 
25.1 
25.6 
26.2 


9.7 
10.2 
10.7 
11.2 
11.7 
12.3 
12.8 
13.3 
13.7 
14.3 
14.9 
15.4 

15.9 

16.4 
16.9 
17.5 
18.0 
18.5 
19.0 
19.5 
20.1 
20.6 
21.1 
21.6 
22.1 
22.7 
23.2 
23.7 
24.2 
24.7 
25.3 


8.7 
9.2 
9.7 
10.2 
10.7 
11.3 
11.8 
12.3 
12.7 
13.3 
13.9 
14.4 

I4.f 

15.4 
15.9 
16.5 
17.0 
17.5 
18.0 
18.5 
19.1 
19.6 
20.1 
20.6 
21.1 
21.7 
22.2 
22.7 
23.2 
23.7 
24.3 


7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9.3 

9.8 

10.4 

10.9 

11.4 

11.9 

12.4 

13.0 

13.5 

14.1 

14.6 
15.0 
15.6 
16.1 
16.6 
17.1 
17.6 
18.2 
18.7 
19.2 
19.7 
20.2 
20.8 
21.3 
21.8 
22.3 
22.8 
23.4 


Center- 
20 


6.9 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.9 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.5 

12.1 

12.6 

13.1 

13.6 
14.1 
14.7 
15.2 
15.7 
16.2 
16.7 
17.3 
17.8 
18.3 
18.8 
19.3 
19.9 
20.4 
20.9 
21.4 
21.9 
22.5 


5.9 

6.4 

6.9 

7.4 

7.9 

8.5 

9.0 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

11.1 

11.6 

12.1 

12.6 
13.1 
13.7 
14.2 
14.7 
15.2 
15.7 
16.3 
16.8 
17.3 
17.8 
18.3 
18.9 
19.4 
19.9 
20.4 
20.9 
21.5 


25 
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7.0 
7.6 
8.1 
8.6 
9.1 
9.6 
10.2 
10.7 

11.2 

11.7 
12.2 
12.8 
13.3 
13.8 
14.3 
14.8 
15.4 
15.9 
16.4 
16.9 
17.4 
18.0 
18.5 
19.0 
19.5 
20.0 
20.6 


8.1 
8.6 
9.2 
9.7 

10.2 

10.7 
11.2 
11.8 
12.3 
12.8 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
14.9 
15.4 
15.9 
16.4 
17.0 
17.5 
18.0 
18.5 
19.0 
19.6 


9.8 
10.3 
10.9 
11.4 
11.9 
12.4 
12.9 
13.5 
14.0 
14.5 
15.0 
15.5 
16.1 
16.6 
17.1 
17.6 
18.1 
18.7 


Straight   Stacks. 
Diameter  of  Stack   when   Its  Height   Above   Boiler  Is 
^""i*^*  .^"^     Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top 
of  Boiler  Tip.     Inches. 

Diameter   ^Tlp  Below  Center— ,     Tip  on    , Tip  Above 

in  Ins.       20         15         10  5      Center     5  10         15 


26  Ins. 
of  Exhaust 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 


14.4 
15.1 
15.6 
16.2 
16.7 
17.3 
17.8 
18.3 


11.2 
11.7 
12.2 
12.8 
13.4 
14.1 
14.6 
15.2 
15.7 
16.3 
16.8 
17.3 


10.5 
10.7 
11.3 
11.9 
12.5 
13.2 
13.7 
14.3 
14.8 
15.4 
15.9 
16.4 


Center- 
20 


9.3 
9.7 
10.3 
10.9 
11.5 
12.1 
12.7 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
14.9 
15.4 


25 


54   18.8  17.8  IM  15.9 


56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
80 


19.3 
19.9 
20.4 
21.0 
21.5 
22.1 
22.6 
23.2 
23.7 
24.3 
24.8 
25.4 
25.9 
26.5 
27.0 
27.7 
28.1 
29.8 


18.3 
18.9 
19.4 
20.0 
20.5 
21.1 
21.6 
22.2 
22.7 
23.3 
23.8 
24.4 
24.9 
25.5 
26.0 
26.7 
27.1 
28-8 


17.4 
18.0 
18.5 
19.1 
19.6 
20.2 
20.7 
21.3 
21.8 
22.4 
22.9 
23.5 
24.0 
24.6 
25.1 
25.8 
26.2 
27.9 


16.4 
17.0 
17.5 
18.1 
18.6 
19.2 
19.7 
20.3 
20.8 
21.4 
21.9 
22.5 
23.0 
23.6 
24.1 
24.8 
25.2 

2e.9 


8.4 
8.9 
9.4 
10.0 
10.6 
11.2 
11.8 
12.4 
12.9 
13.5 
14.0 
14.5 

15.1 

15.5 
16.1 
16.6 
17.2 
17.7 
18.3 
18.8 
19.4 
19.9 
20.5 
21.0 
21.6 
22.1 
22.7 
23.2 
23.9 
24.6 
26.0 


7.5 

8.0 

8.5 

9.1 

9.7 

10.3 

10.9 

11.5 

12.0 

12.6 

13.1 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 
15.2 
15.7 
16.3 
16.8 
17.4 
17.9 
18.5 
19.0 
19.6 
20.1 
20.7 
21.2 
21.8 
22.3 
23.0 
23.4 
24.1 


6.5 

7.0 

7.5 

8.1 

8.7 

9.3 

9.9 

10.5 

11.0 

11.6 

12.1 

12.6 

13.1 

13.6 
14.2 
14.7 
15.3 
15.8 
16.4 
16.9 
17.5 
18.0 
18.6 
19.1 
19.7 
20.2 
20.8 
21.3 
22.0 
22.4 
294 


7.8 

8.4 

9.0 

9.6 

10.1 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

12.2 

12.7 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
14.9 
15.5 
16.0 
16.6 
17.1 
17.7 
18.2 
18.8 
19.3 
19.9 
20.4 
21.1 
21.5 

99^i 


9.1 

9.7 

10.2 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 
12.3 
12.8 
13.4 
13.9 
14.5 
15.0 
15.6 
16.1 
16.7 
17.2 
17.8 
18.3 
18.9 
19.4 
20.1 
20.6 

21.2 


10.8 
11.4 
11.9 
12.5 
130 
13.6 
14.1 
14.7 
15.2 
15.8 
16.3 
16.9 
17.4 
18.0 
18.5 
19.2 
19.6 
SO.f 


TABLE   XVIIL 
Straight  Stacks. 
Diameter  of  Stack  when  Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is  36  Ins. 
Front  End    Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top  of  Exhaust 


of  Boiler 

Tin.      Inches. 

Diameter 

/ — Tin  Bplnw  Ponfon. 

Tip  on 
Center 

Tin   4 

Kn.rA    r 

in  Ins. 

20 

15 

10 

5 

5 

10         15         20 

25 

30 

•  •    >     ■ 

ll.i 

10.6 

9.6 

8.7 

7.8 

6.8 

.... 

.. . . 

32 

•  •     ■    • 

12.0 

11.1 

10.1 

9.2 

8.3 

7.3 

.... 

34 

•  •    •    • 

12.6 

11.7 

10.7 

9.8 

8.9 

7.9 

.... 

.. . . 

36 

.... 

13.2 

12.3 

11.3 

10.4 

9.5 

8.5 

.... 

38 

14.8 

13.8 

12.9 

11.9 

11.0 

10.1 

9.1 

8.2 

... 

40 

15.4 

14.4 

13.5 

12.5 

11.6 

10.7 

9.7 

8.8 

.. . . 

42 

15.9 

14.9 

14.0 

13.0 

12.1 

11.2 

10.2 

9.3 

.... 

44 

16.7 

15.7 

14.6 

13.6 

12.7 

11.8 

10.8 

9.9 

.... 

46 

17.1 

16.1 

15.2 

14.2 

13.3 

12.4 

11.4 

10.5 

9.5 

... 

48 

17.7 

16.7 

15.8 

14.8 

13.9 

13.0 

12.0 

11.1 

10.1 

.... 

50 

18.2 

17.2 

16.3 

15.3 

14.5 

13.6 

12.6 

11.7 

10.7 

• . .  . 

52 

18.8 

17.8 

16.9 

15.9 

15.0 

14.1 

13.1 

12.2 

11.2 

.... 

54 

IM 

18.4 

17i 

16i 

15.i 

14.7 

13.7 

12.8 

11.8 

10.9 

56 

20.0 

19.0 

18.1 

17.1 

16.2 

15.3 

14.3 

13.4 

12.4 

11.5 

58 

20.6 

19.6 

18.7 

17.7 

16.8 

15.9 

14.9 

14.0 

13.0 

12.1 

60 

21.2 

20.2 

19.3 

18.3 

17.4 

16.5 

15.5 

14.6 

13.6 

12.7 

62 

21.7 

20.7 

19.8 

18.8 

17.9 

17.0 

16.0 

15.1 

14.1 

13.2 

.64 

22.3 

21.3 

20.4 

19.4 

18.5 

17.6 

16.6 

15.7 

14.7 

13.8 

66 

22.9 

21.9 

21.0 

20.0 

19.1 

18.2 

17.2 

16.3 

15.3 

14.4 

68 

23.5 

22.5 

21.6 

20.6 

19.7 

18.8 

17.8 

16.9 

15.9 

15.0 

70 

24.1 

23.1 

22.2 

21.2 

20.3 

19.4 

18.4 

17.5 

16.5 

15.6 

72 

24.6 

23.6 

22.7 

21.7 

20.8 

19.9 

18.9 

18.0 

17.0 

16.1 

74 

25.2 

24.2 

23.3 

22.3 

21.4 

20.5 

195 

18.6 

17.6 

16.7 

76 

25.8 

24.8 

23.9 

22.9 

22.0 

21.1 

20.1 

19.2 

18.2 

17.3 

78 

26.4 

25.4 

24.5 

23.5 

22.6 

21.7 

20.7 

19.8 

18.8 

17.9 

80 

27.2 

26.2 

25.3 

24.3 

23.2 

22.3 

21.3 

20.4 

19.4 

18.6 

82 

27.5 

26.5 

25.6 

24.6 

23.7 

22.8 

21.8 

20.9 

19.9 

19.0 

84 

28.1 

27.1 

26.2 

25.2 

24.3 

23.4 

22.4 

21.5 

20.5 

19.6 

86 

28.7 

27.7 

26.8 

25.8 

24.9 

24.0 

23.0 

22.1 

21.1 

20.2 

88 

29.3 

28.3 

27.4 

26.4 

25.5 

24.6 

23.6 

22.7 

21.7 

20.8 

90 

29.9 

28.9 

28.0 

27.0 

26.1 

25.2 

24.2 

23.3 

22.3 

21.4 

TABLE  XIX 

Straight 

Stacks. 

Diameter  of  Stack  when  Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is  46   Ins. 
Front  End     Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top  of  Exhaust 
of  Boiler  Tip.     Inches. 

Diameter  , — Tip  Below  Center — ^     Tip  on    , Tip  Above  Center 

in  Ins.       20         15         10  5       Center     5  10         15         20         25 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 

54 

56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 


15.2 
15.8 
15.5 
17.1 
17.7 
18.3 
18.9 
19.5 

19.1 

20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.5 
23.1 
23.7 
24.3 
24.9 
25.5 
26.1 
26.7 
27.3 
27.9 
28.5 
29.1 
29.7 
30.3 
30.9 


11.8 
12.4 
13.0 
13.6 
14.2 
14.8 
15.5 
16.1 
16.7 
17.3 
17.9 
18.5 

18.1 

19.7 
20.3 
20.9 
21.5 
22.1 
22.7 
23.3 
23.9 
24.5 
25.1 
25.7 
26.3 
26.9 
27.5 
28.1 
28.7 
29.3 
29.9 


10.9 
11.5 
12.1 
12.7 
13.3 
13.9 
14.6 
15.2 
15.8 
16.4 
17.0 
17.6 


9.9 
10.5 
11.1 
11.7 
12.3 
12.9 
13.6 
14.2 
14.8 
15.4 
16.0 
16.6 


9.0 
9.6 
10.2 
10.8 
11.4 
12.0 
12.7 
13.3 
13.9 
14.5 
15.1 
15.7 


8.1 

8.7 

9.3 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

11.8 

12.4 

13.0 

13.6 

14.2 

14.8 


18J    17.2    m  15.4 


18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.6 
21.2 
21.8 
22.4 
23.0 
23.6 
24.2 
24.8 
25.4 
26.0 
26.6 
27.2 
27.8 
28.4 
29.0 


17.8 
18.4 
19.0 
19.6 
20.2 
20.8 
21.4 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.4 
25.0 
25.6 
26.2 
26.8 
27.4 
28.0 


16.9 
17.5 
18.1 
18.7 
19.3 
19.9 
20.5 
21.1 
21.7 
22.3 
22.9 
23.5 
24.1 
24.7 
25.3 
25.9 
26.5 
27.1 


16.0 
16.6 
17.2 
17.8 
18.4 
19.0 
19.6 
20.2 
20.8 
21.4 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.4 
25.0 
25.6 
26.2 


7.1 

7.7 

8.3 

8.9 

9.5 

10.1 

10.8 

11.4 

12.0 

12.6 

13.2 

13.8 

14.4 

15.0 
15.6 
16.2 
16.8 
17.4 
18.0 
18.6 
19.2 
19.8 
20.4 
21.0 
21.6 
22.2 
22.8 
23.4 
24.0 
24.6 
25.2 


8.6 
9.2 
9.9 
10.5 
11.1 
11.7 
12.3 
12.9 

13i 

14.1 
14.7 
15.3 
15.9 
16.5 
17.1 
17.7 
18.3 
18.9 
19.5 
20.0 
20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.5 
23.1 
23.7 
24.3 


10.1 
10.7 
11.3 
11.9 

12i 

13.1 
13.7 
14.3 
14.9 
15.5 
16.1 
16.7 
17.3 
17.9 
18.5 
19.1 
19.7 
20.3 
20.9 
21.5 
22.1 
22.7 
23.3 


12.2 
12.8 
13.4 
14.0 
14.6 
15.2 
15.8 
16.4 
17.0 
17.6 
18.2 
18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.6 
21.2 
21.8 
22.4 


TABLE  XX. 

Straight  Stacks. 

Diameter  of  Stack  when  Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is  56  Ins. 

Front  End     Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  T»p  •t  Exhaust 

of  Boiler  Tip.     Inches. 

Diameter  , — Tip  Below  Center~N     Tip  on    , Tip  Above  Center 

in  Ins.       20         15         10  5       Center     5  10         16         20         25 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
4 

48 
50 
52 

54 

56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 

»0 


15.7 
16.3 
16.9 
17.6 
18.2 
18.8 
19.5 
20.1 

20.8 

21.4 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.5 
25.1 
25.7 
26.4 
27.0 
27.7 
28.3 
28.9 
29.5 
30.1 
30.8 
31.4 
82,0 


12.2 
12.8 
13.4 
14.2 
14.7 
15.3 
15.9 
16.6 
17.2 
17.8 
18.5 
19.1 

19.8 

20.4 
21.0 
21.6 
22.2 
22.8 
23.5 
24.1 
24.7 
25.4 
26.0 
26.7 
27.3 
27.9 
28.5 
29.1 
29.8 
30.4 
81.0 


11.3 
11.9 
12.5 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
15.0 
15.7 
16.3 
16.9 
17.6 
18.2 

18.9 

19.5 
20.1 
20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.5 
25.1 
25.8 
26.4 
27.0 
27.6 
28.2 
28.9 
29.5 
80.1 


10.3 
10.9 
11.5 
12.3 
12.8 
13.4 
14.0 
14.7 
15.3 
15.9 
16.6 
17.2 

17.9 

18.5 
19.1 
19.7 
20.3 
20.9 
21.6 
22.2 
22.8 
23.5 
24.1 
24.8 
25.4 
26.0 
26.6 
27.2 
27.9 
28.5 
294 


9.4 
10.0 
10.6 
11.3 
11.9 
12.5 
13.1 
13.8 
14.4 
15.0 
15.7 
16.3 

17.0 

17.6 
18.2 
18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.6 
23.2 
23.9 
24.5 
25.1 
25.7 
26.3 
27.0 
27.6 
29.2 


8.5 
9.1 
9.7 
10.4 
11.0 
11.6 
12.2 
12.9 
13.5 
14.1 
14.8 
15.4 

16.7 
17.3 
17.9 
18.5 
19.1 
19.8 
20.4 
21.0 
21.7 
22.3 
23.0 
23.6 
24.2 
24.8 
25.4 
26.1 
26.7 
27.8 


7.5 

8.1 

8.7 

9.4 

10.0 

10.6 

11.2 

11.9 

12.5 

13.1 

13.8 

14.4 

15.1 

15.7 
16.3 
16.9 
17.5 
18.1 
18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 
21.3 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.4 
25.1 
25.7 
29.8 


9.1 
9.7 
10  3 
11.0 
11.6 
12.2 
12.9 
13.5 

14.2 

14.8 
15.4 
16.0 
16.6 
17.2 
17.9 
18.5 
19.1 
19.8 
20.4 
21.1 
21.7 
22.3 
22.9 
23.6 
24.2 
24.8 
26-4 


10.6 
11.2 
11.9 
12.5 

13.2 


12J 


13.8 

12.9 

14.4 

13.6 

15.0 

14.1 

15.6 

14.7 

16.2 

16.3 

16.9 

16.0 

17.5 

16.6 

18.1 

17.2 

18.8 

17.9 

19.4 

18.5 

20.1 

19.2 

20.7 

19.8 

21.3 

20.4 

21.9 

21.0 

22.5 

21.6 

23.2 

22.S 

23.8 

22.9 

24.4 

28.9 
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TABLE  XXI. 

Straight  Stacks. 

Diameter  of  Stack  when  Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is  66  Ins. 

^ront  End    Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top  of  Exhaust 

of  Boiler  Tip.      Inches. 

Diameter  , — Tip  Below  Center — s     Tip  on    , Tip  Above  Center , 

in  Ins.      20         15        10-5      Center     5  10         15         20         25 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
62 

54 

66 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 


16.1 
16.8 
17.4 
18.1 
18.7 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 

21.4 

22.0 
22.7 
23.3 
24.0 
24.6 
25.3 
25.9 
26.6 
27.2 
28.9 
28.5 
29.2 
29.8 
30.5 
31.1 
31.8 
32.4 
33.1 


12.5 
13.2 
13.8 
14.5 
15.1 
15.8 
16.4 
17.1 
17.7 
18.4 
19.0 
19.7 

20.4 

21.0 
21.7 
22.3 
23.0 
23.6 
24.3 
24.9 
25.6 
26.2 
27.9 
27.5 
28.2 
28.8 
29.5 
30.1 
30.8 
31.4 
32.1 


11.6 
12.3 
12.9 
13.6 
14.2 
14.9 
15.5 
16.2 
16.8 
17.5 
18.1 
18.8 

Wi 

20.1 
20.8 
21.4 
22.1 
22.7 
23.4 
24.0 
24.7 
25.3 
26.0 
26.6 
27.3 
27.9 
28.6 
29.2 
29.9 
30.5 
31.2 


10.6 
11.3 
11.9 
12.6 
13.2 
13.9 
14.5 
15.2 
15.8 
16.5 
17.1 
17.8 

185 

19.1 
19.8 
20.4 
21.1 
21.7 
22.4 
23.0 
23.7 
24.3 
25.0 
25.6 
26.3 
26.9 
27.6 
28.2 
28.9 
29.5 
30.2 


9.7 
10.4 
11.0 
11.7 
12.3 
13.0 
13.6 
14.3 
14.9 
15.6 
16.2 
16.9 


8.8 
9.5 
10.1 
10.8 
11.4 
12.1 
12.7 
13.4 
14.0 
14.7 
15.3 
16.0 


7.8 

8.5 

9.1 

9.8 

10.4 

11.1 

11.7 

12.4 

13.0 

13.7 

14.3 

15.0 


9.5 
10.2 
10.8 
11.5 
12.1 
12.8 
13.4 
14.1 


\U   lU    15.7    14.8 


18.2 
18.9 
19.5 
20.2 
20.8 
21.5 
22.1 
22.8 
23.4 
24.1 
24.7 
25.4 
26.0 
26.7 
27.3 
28.0 
28.6 
29.3 


17.3 
18.0 
18.6 
19.3 
19.9 
20.6 
21.2 
21.9 
22.5 
23.2 
23.8 
24.5 
25.1 
25.8 
26.4 
27.1 
27.7 
28.4 


16.3 
17.0 
17.6 
18.3 
18.9 
19.6 
20.2 
20.9 
21.5 
22.2 
22.8 
23.5 
24.1 
24.8 
25.4 
26.1 
26.7 
27.4 


15.4 
16.1 
16.7 
17.4 
18.0 
18.7 
19.3 
20.0 
20.6 
21.3 
21.9 
22.6 
23.2 
23.9 
24.5 
25.2 
25.8 
26.5 


'■*•.■■•■•'- 


11.1 

11.8 
12.4 
13.1 

13^ 

14.4 
15.1 
15.7 
16.4 
17.0 
17.7 
18.3 
19.0 
19.6 
20.3 
20.9 
21.6 
22.2 
22.9 
23.5 
24.2 
24.8 
26.5 


12.f 

13.5 
14.2 
14.8 
15.5 
16.1 
16.8 
17.4 
18.1 
18.7 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 
21.3 
22.0 
22.6 
23.3 
23.9 
24.6 


TABLE  XXII. 


Taper  Stacks. 
Diameter  at  Chock  of  Stack  for  any  Height  when   Stack  Tapers  2 

to  the  Foot. 


Ins. 


Front  End 

Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top  of  Exhaust 

of  Boiler 

Tip.     Inches. 

Diameter 

r— Tip  Below  Center-^ 

Tip  on 

Tin   i 

Lbove  Center- 

—  1  ip  c 

\ 

in  Ins. 

20 

15 

10 

5 

Center 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

•  •    •    • 

•  •    ■   • 

9.1 

8.3 

7.5 

6.7 

5.9 

.... 

« ■  •  • 

82 

•  «    •    • 

■  •    •   • 

9.6 

8.8 

8.0 

7.2 

6.4 

.... 

34 

•  •    •    • 

10.9 

10.1 

8.3 

8.5 

7.7 

6.9 

• .  *  • 

-  •  •-'.  . 

36 

•  •    •   • 

11.4 

10.6 

9.8 

9.0 

8.2 

7.4 

38 

12.7 

11.9 

11.1 

10.3 

9.5 

8.7 

7.9 

7.1 

40 

13.2 

12.4 

11.6 

10.8 

10.0 

9.2 

8.4 

7.6 

.... 

42 

13.7 

12.9 

12.1 

11.3 

10.5 

9.7 

8.9 

8.1 

.... 

44 

14.2 

13.4 

12.6 

11.8 

11.0 

10.2 

9.4 

8.6 

. 

46 

14.7 

13.9 

13.1 

12.3 

11.5 

10.7 

9.9 

9.1 

8.3 

48 

15.2 

14.4 

13.6 

12.8 

12.0 

11.2 

10.4 

9.6 

8.8 

50 

15.7 

14.9 

14.1 

13.3 

12.5 

11.7 

10.9 

10.1 

9.3 

52 

16.2 

15.4 

14.6 

13.8 

13.0 

12.2 

11.4 

10.6 

9.8 

54 

M.7 

15.9 

15.1 

14.3 

13i 

12.7 

11.9 

11.1 

10.3 

■^i 

66 

17.2 

16.4 

15.6 

14.8 

14.0 

13.2 

12.4 

11.6 

10.8 

10.0 

68 

17.7 

16.9 

16.1 

15.3 

14.5 

13.7 

12.9 

12.1 

11.3 

10.5 

60 

18.2 

17.4 

16.6 

15.8 

15.0 

14.2 

13.4 

12.6 

11.8 

11.0 

62 

18.7 

17.9 

17.1 

16.3 

15.5 

14.7 

13.9 

13.1 

12.3 

11.5 

64 

19.2 

18.4 

17.6 

16.8 

16.0 

15.2 

14.4 

13.6 

12.8 

12.0 

66 

19.7 

18.9 

18.1 

17.3 

16.5 

15.7 

14.9 

14.1 

13.3 

12.5 

68 

20.2 

19.4 

18.6 

17.8 

17.0 

16.2 

15.4 

14.6 

13.8 

13.0 

70 

20.7 

19.9 

19.1 

18.3 

17.5 

16.7 

15.9 

15.1 

14.3 

13.5 

72 

21.2 

20.4 

19.6 

18.8 

18.0 

17.2 

16.4 

15.6 

14.8 

14.0 

74 

21.7 

20.9 

20.1 

19.3 

18.5 

17.7 

16.9 

16.1 

15.3 

14.5 

76 

22.2 

21.4 

20.6 

19.8 

19.0 

18.2 

17.4 

16.6 

15.8 

15.0 

78 

22.7 

21.9 

21.1 

20.3 

19.5 

18.7 

17.9 

17.1 

16.3 

15.5 

80 

23.2 

22.4 

21.6 

20.8 

20.0 

19.2 

18.4 

17.6 

16.8 

16.0 

82 

23.7 

22.9 

22.1 

21.3 

20.5 

19.7 

18.9 

18.1 

17.3 

16.5 

84 

24.2 

23.4 

22.6 

21.8 

21.0 

20.2 

19.4 

18.6 

17.8 

17.0 

86 

24.7 

23.9 

23.1 

22.3 

21.5 

20.7 

19.9 

19.1 

18.3 

17.5 

88 

25.2 

24.4 

23.6 

22.8 

22.0 

21.2 

20.4 

19.6 

18.8 

18.0 

90 

25.7 

24.9 

24.1 

23.3 

22.5 

21.7 

20.9 

20.1 

19.3 

18.5 

TABLE  XXIII. 

Best  Draft. 

Obtainable  Under  Conditions  of  Constant  Speed  and  Cut-Off  with  Differ- 
ent   Heights   of    Stack    in    Connection    with    Different 
Heights  of  Exhaust  Nozzle. 

12  3  4  5  6  7 


4> 

a 

e 
55 

Stack  2— D. 
Stack  2 — C. 
Stack  2 — B. 
Stack    2 — A. 


Total    difference. 


es 

t. 

Q 

.4.0 

..3.5 

..3.1 

.2.3 


u 

a 
« 


O  O 

...  4.2 

.5  3.8 

.4  3.2 

.8  2.4 
1.7 


a 
<i> 

iCi 


5   o 

..  4.0 
.4  3.7 
.6  3.3 
.8  2.6 
1.8 


e 
u 

a 
* 


ti!       CD      t^ 
5       Q^ 


a 

Hi 


cd 


u 
a 

u 

Q> 

«3 


a 

eiti 


Q 

...  3.9  ...  4.0 
.3  3.5  .4  3.5 
.4  3.0  .5  2.9 
.7  2.4  .6  2.2 
1.4  1.5 


O  Q 

...  3.4 

.5  3.1 

.6  2.5 

.7  2.0 
1.8 


...  3.2  ... 

.3  2.7  .5 

.6  2.2  .5 

.5  1.6  .6 

1.4  1.6 


44.  Unavoidable  Loss  of  Draft  with  Reduction  in  Height  of 
Stack. — The  equations  already  presented,  together  with  the 
tabulated  statements  based  thereon,  are  assumed  to  give  the 
best  diameter  for  a  stack  of  any  given  height.  They  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  give  results  which  will  always  be  satis- 
factory under  conditions  which  greatly  limit  or  restrict  the 
height.  In  general,  the  best  draft  obtainable  from  a  short  stack 
is  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  a  longer  stack.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  when  the  limit  of  height  has  been  fixed  is  to 
determine  a  diameter  which,  in  combination  with  that  height, 
will  give  best  results.  It  is  this  and  this  only  that  the  equa- 
tions, and  the  tables  based  thereon,  are  assumed  to  do. 

The  rate  at  which  the  draft  diminishes  with  each  reduction 


in  height  of  stack  is  indicated  by  Figs  103  to  106,  presenting 
results  plotted  in  terms  of  draft  and  stack-height  In  explana- 
tion of  these  figures  it  should  be  noted  that  the  stack-heights 
represented  are:  Base.  16^  ins.;  A,  26^  Ins.;  B,  36%  ins.;  C. 
46 14  ins.,  and  D,  56 1^  ins.  Figure  103  gives  results  with  the 
smallest  tapered  Stack  in  combination  with  the  lowest  nozzle; 
iig.  104  those  for  the  largest  tapered  stack  in  combination 
with  the  lowest  nozzle,  and  Figs.  105  and  106  those  for  the 
smallest  and  the  largest  tapered  stacks,  respectively,  for  a 
series  of  tests  at  different  cut-offs.  In  all  of  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  draft  ob- 
tained for  each  reduction  in  the  height  of  stack.  This  is  the 
more  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  these  diagrams 
represent  only  tapered  stacks  and  that  the  diameter  of  the 
choke  of  such  stacks  is  not  required  to  be  changed  when  the 
stack  is  varied  in  height.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these 
diagrams  confirm  the  statement  already  made  to  the  effect  that 
a  short  stack,  however  well  designed,  must  be  inferior  in  its 
draft-producing  qualities  to  a  longer  stack  of  good  design. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  relation  of  diameter  to  height, 
or,  so  far  as  the  investigation  has  proceeded,  in  the  form  of 
the  stack  itself,  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  complete  substitute 
for  height.  Again,  this  loss  in  oraft  with  changes  in  height 
of  stack  does  not  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  nozzle.  Thus, 
Table  XXIII.  represents  a  summary  of  results  in  connection 
with  all  heights  of  the  smallest  tapered  stack  in  combination 
with  all  heights  of  nozzle.  The  table  shows  that  whatever  the 
height  of  the  nozzle,  the  loss  in  draft  under  the  conditions 
represented  in  passing  from  the  D,  or  56%  in.  height,  to  the  A, 
or  26%  in.  height,  is  a  fixed  quantity  and  under  the  conditions 
of  the  tests  referred  to  is  approximately  represented  by  1.6  in. 
of  water.  Thus,  for  the  nozzle  No.  1,  it  is  1.7  in. ;  for  the  nozzle 
No.  3,  1.4  in.;  for  the  nozzle  No.  5,  1.8  in.;  for  the  nozzle  No.  7, 
1.6  In. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  quantitative  measure  for  the  loss  of 
draft  resulting  from  reduction  in  height  of  stack  which  will  be 
of  general  application.  The  extent  of  such  loss  is,  however, 
suggested  by  the  slope  of  the  lines  in  the  figures  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  by  the  differences  in  Table  XXIII.  The  general 
conclusion  Is,  however,  clear.  It  is  apparent  that  the  shorter 
stacks  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  greater  length  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  draft  values  In  connection  therewith  must 
necessarily  involve  the  application  of  additional  mechanism, 
or  an  increase  in  the  energy  of  the  exhaust  jet.  The  present 
study  does  not  suffice  to  indicate  what  should  be  the  character 
of  such  additional  mechanism  or  the  extent  of  the  necessary 
increase  in  the  energy  of  the  exhaust  jet.  It  is,  however,  alto- 
gether possible  that  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  inside  stack 
or  of  draft-pipes  may  make  good  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
diminished  length  of  outside  stack. 

45.  Relative  Advantage  of  Straight  and  Tapered  Stacks. — 
But  two  forms  of  stacks  were  employed  in  the  experiments 
under  discussion,  one  being  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  hence  re- 
ferred to  as  the  straight  stack;  the  other  having  the  form  best 
shown  by  Fig.  26,  and  generally  referred  to  as  the  tapered 
stack.  This  tapered  stack  has  its  least  diameter,  or  "choke," 
at  a  point  16%  ins.  from  the  bottom  and  increases  in  diameter 
uniformly  above  this  point,  the  angle  of  the  sides  being  the 
same  for  all  stacks,  and  the  divergence  being  at  the  rate  of 
2  ins.  in  diameter  for  each  foot  in  length.  This  diver- 
gence corresponds  with  that  which  was  found  best,  as  a  result 
of  the  well-known  von  Borries-Troske  tests.  The  most  note- 
worthy difference  in  results  obtained  from  the  two  contours  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increased  capacity  of  the  tapered  stack. 
Thus,  No.  2  stack  (9%  Ins.  diameter),  which  is  the  smallest  of 
the  tapered  stacks,  gives  draft  values  which  are  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  those  obtained  with  No.  1,  which  is  a 
straight  stack  of  the  same  diameter.  While  the  results  from 
No.  2  are  none  of  them  sufficiently  meritorious  to  warrant  a 
place  in  the  table  of  best  results  (Table  XV.),  they  give  a 
close  approach  thereunto.  The  two  smaller  diameters  of 
straight  stacks,  Nos.  1  and  3  (9%  Ins.  and  11%  ins.  diameter) 
are  both  far  too  small  to  yield  results  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  the  capacity  of  these  stacks  being  insufficient 
for  the  work  expected  of  tbem.    Speaking  In  rather  general 
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terms,  it  may  be  said  that  a  tapered  stack  having  a  diameter 
pt  choke  9%  ins.  has  as  great  a  capacity  as  a  cylindrical  stack 
of  13%  ins.  Again,  only  the  largest  diameter  of  straight  stack. 
No.  7  (15%  in.  diameter)  has  a  place  in  the  table  of  best  re- 
sults, whereas  all  diameters  of  the  tapered  stack  excepting  the 
least,  find  places  in  the  table.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
with  the  low  nozzle,  tapered  stack  6  B  (least  diameter  13%  ins., 
total  height  36^^  ins.)  gives  identical  results  with  straight 
stack  7  C  (diameter  15%  ins.,  height  461/2  ins.),  the  taperad 
stack  being  10  ins.  lower  and  2  ins,  less  in  diameter  than  the 
straight  stack. 
It  has  been  stated  (Article  40)  that  whereas  for  best  results. 
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provided  for  had  been  completed,  it  was  suggested  that  a  start 
be  made  upon  the  inside  stack  and  to  a  limited  extent  this  was 

done. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  inside  stacks,  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  results  of  tests  involving  outside  stacks 
show  that  when  other  things  are  unchanged,  the  higher  the 
stack,  the  better  the  draft;  that  when,  through  increased  dia- 
meter of  the  boiler,  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  height 
of  the  stack,  there  inevitably  results  a  loss  in  draft.  This  being 
true  of  the  outside  stack,  it  becomes  important  to  know 
whether  an  extension  of  the  stack  downward  into  the  smoke- 
box  will  serve  to  hold  up  the  efficiency  of  the  draft  when  the 
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the  diameter  of  the  straight  stack  must  change  for  every 
change  in  height,  that  of  the  tapereu  stack  remains  constant 
for  all  heights.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  diameter  of  the  tapered  f.+acks  referred  to  is  the 
diameter  of  the  choke  (least  diameter).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  designs  based  on  the  equations  which  have  been  deduced 
were  to  be  superimposed  they  will  show  that  while  the  tapered 
stack,  as  compared  with  the  straight  stack,  is  of  a  lesser  dia- 
meter at  the  choke,  the  diameter  of  its  top  will  generally  exceed 
that  of  the  straight  stack. 

In  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  tapered  stack  is  less  sus- 
ceptible to  minor  changes  of  proportion,  both  of  the  stack  it- 
self and  of  the  surrounding  mechanism,  than  the  straight 
stack.  Thus,  a  variation  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  diameter  of 
tte.  tapered  stark  affects  the  draft  less  than  a  similar  change 
in  the  diameter  of  the  straight  stack.  Again,  the  tapered  stack 
is  generally  less  affected  by  variations  in  the  height  of  the 
nozzle  so  that  altogether  it  appears,  quite  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  experimenter,  that  the  use  of  the  tapered  stack 
gives  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  design  of  the 
dependent  parts.  For  these  reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
undersigned,  the  tapered  form  appears  to  "be  altogether  prefer- 
able to  the  straight  form. 

46.  Draft,  a  Function  of  Weight  of  Steam  Exhausted. — Atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  good  arrange- 
ment of  nozzle  and  stack  appears  to  be  equally  efficient  under 
whatever  conditions  the  engine  may  run.  A  combination 
which  is  good  for  one  speed  is  good  for  all  speeds,  and  a  com- 
bination which  is  good  for  one  cut-off  is  good  for  all  cut-offs. 
While  this  is  true,  it  goes  without  saying  that  draft  values 
change  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  manner  of  running; 
that  at  a  constant  cut-off,  an  increase  of  speed  increases  draft 
values;  and  at  a  constant  speed  and  throttle  opening,  increas- 
ing the  cut-off.  Increases  the  draft  values.  In  other  words, 
whatever  tends  to  increase  the  volume  of  steam  exhausted  in 
a  given  time,  augments  the  draft  values.  When  the  number  of 
pounds  of  steam  exhausted  per  minute  is  doubled,  the  draft  as 
measured  in  inches  of  water  is  doubled.  These  facts  have  al- 
ready been  presented  in  another  connection  (Article  38),  and 
are  repeated  here  by  way  of  emphasis.  The  extent  to  which 
the  general  statement  is  true  appears  in  the  comparisons  made 
possible  by  Table  XIV. 

47.  Inside  Stackt. — The  oriE:inal  outline  of  tests  contained  no 
reference  to  inside  e>«.cks.   When,  hgwever,  the  work  originally 
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length  of  the  outside  portion  of  the  stack  is  diminished.  In 
r.  discussion  of  this  matter  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  at  Saratoga  in  June  last  (1902) 
the  undersigned  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  extension  of 
the  stack  downward  into  the  smoke-box  would  in  part  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  length  outside  of  the  smoke-box.  Since 
that  time  the  matter  has  received  careful  attention  and  while 
the  material  at  hand  will  hardly  sustain  a  definite  conclusion, 
it  points  to  a  conclusion  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
its  presentation. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


STOREHOUSE    YARD    CRANE. 


Chicago  &  Northwestebn  Railway. 


At  the  general  storehouse  of  this  road  at  the  Chicago  shops 
a  large  amount  of  heavy  material  is  kept  in  stock  and  fre- 
quently handled.  In  order  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  an  inexpen- 
sive and  effective  crane  service  was  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  F. 


STOKEHOUSE    YABD    CR.\NE. 

Slaughter,  formerly  general  storekeeper  of  the  road.  The 
crane  has  a  span  of  45  ft.  and  the  runway  is  supported  on 
wooden  frames  spanning  that  portion  of  the  yard  in  which 
such  material  as  driving-wheel  centers,  ties,  cylinders,  frogs, 
pilots,  boiler  front?  and  other  heavy  parts  are  stored.    The 
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crane  lifts  five  tons  and  is  driven  by  motors,  talking  current 
from  the  power  circuit  of  the  shops.  The  idea  of  a  crane  for 
jiandling  storehouse  material  is  not  new,  but  present  condi- 
tions require  such  apparatus  in  all  large  storehouse  establish- 
ments, and  there  can  be  few  small  Investments  which  will 
give  such  large  returns  in  the  reduction  of  labor  charges.  With 


case.  For  one  thing,  we  get  a  larger  opening  at  the  exhaust  tip 
which  relieves  the  back  pressure.  The  indicator  cards  show  the 
back  pressure  is  lower  than  that  in  any  slide-valve  engine  with 
open  ends.  There  has  been  some  trouble  with  relief  valves  on  the 
cylinder  heads.  Relief  valves  with  piston  valves  are  a  necessity  on 
cylinder  heads,  especially  at  high  speeds.  In  some  places  they 
screw  them  down  instead  of  adjusting  them  at  proper  pressure,  and 
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STOREHOUSE    YARD    CRANE. — CHICAGO    &    NORTHWESTERN    RAILWAY. 


this  crane  two  men  do  the  work  formerly  requiring  ten.  The 
runway  is  475  ft.  long.  Every  large  storehouse  should  have 
such  facilities. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Quayle.  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  Mr.  W.  R  Dunham,  mechanical  engineer, 
for  the  drawing  and  photograph. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


ABSTRACTS   OF  REPORTS.— CONTINUED. 


PISTON    VALVES. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject, 
which  appeared  in  abstract  on  page  274  of  our  July  number,  Mr. 
John  Player  presented  the  following  remarks : 

One  of  the  first  questions  brought  up  in  the  paper  was  the  rela- 
tive use  of  the  hollow  or  solid-ended  piston  valve.  The  report  states 
that  the  preference  seems  to  be  for  the  hollow  valve,  that  is,  with 
the  exhaust  cavity  passing  entirely  through  the  valve.  The  original 
piston  valves  which  we  constructed,  and  which  other  roads  have 
also  applied,  had  the  hollow  cavity  for  the  exhaust,  with  the  sup- 
position of  producing  an  entirely  balanced  valve.  We  found,  how- 
ever, with  that  valve  that  at  the  period  of  commencement  of  ex- 
haust the  exhaust  pressure  had  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  valve,  or  in  other  words,  increase  the  pressure  against  the 
exhaust  packing  ring.  There  was  an  objection  at  that  time,  chiefly 
raised  by  engineers,  to  the  sound  of  the  exhaust  of  the  piston  valve, 
that  it  was  muffled ;  it  was,  in  comparison  to  the  exhaust  of  a  slide 
valve.  We  also  found  that  the  exhaust  was  not  quite  as  sharp 
from  the  piston-valve  engine,  although  you  could  run  with  a  nozzle 
the  same  size  as  with  slide-valve  engines,  yet  the  exhaust  did  not 
sound  as  sharp  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  close  up  the  exhaust 
tips  to  produce  the  sound.  To  overcome  that  we  made  the  ends  of 
the  valve  followers  solid  and  built  a  great  number  of  engines  with 
the  ordinary  two-opening  exhaust,  with  both  cavities  opening  into 
the  same  chamber,  same  as  with  a  slide  valve.  We  found  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  valve  at  the  period  of  commencement  of  exhaust 
wua  practically  not  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  making 
the  ends  solid.  Shortly  after  that  we  introduced  a  further  better- 
ment in  the  adoption  of  a  four-opening  exhaust,  by  making  two 
exhaust  cavities  in  each  cylinder  entirely  separate,  and  carrying 
them  upward  in  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  making  the  exhaust  pipe  with 
four  openings  at  the  base,  carrying  two  a  portion  of  the  way  up 
Jind  the  other  two  higher,  the  proportions  of  the  exhaust  pipe 
above  that  being  approximately  the  same  as  those  recommended  by 
the  association.  We  found  by  the  adoption  of  this  exhaust  cavity 
and  pipe  we  were  able  to  enlarge  the  nozzles  on  an  identically  sim- 
ilar engine,  enlarging  the  exhaust  tip  anywhere  from  3-16  to  %  of 
an  inch,  showing  the  benefit  of  the  solid  end  valve  with  the  separate 
exhaust  The  objection  that  has  been  raised  that  there  was  an 
exhaust  pressure  on  the  ends  of  the  valve,  does  not  hold  in  this 


'consequently  they  do  not  work.  They  should  be  made  so  that  they 
cannot  be  "monkeyed"  with.  As  to  the  by-pass  valve,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  an  appreciated  fact  that  by-pass  valves  combined  with 
piston  valves  are  a  benefit,  especially  upon  engines  that  have  to  do 
drifting.  Some  of  the  former  patterns  of  by-pass  valves  that  were 
applied  to  piston-valve  engines  were  not  altogether  a  success.  The 
areas  were  insufficient  in  the  first  place,  and  the  construction  of 
the  valve  was  such  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  stick,  and  sufficient 
attention  was  not  paid  to  them  to  keep  them  in  order.  All  that 
trouble  has  been  eliminated  in  the  improved  form,  and  they  are  a 
necessity  upon  passenger  and  freight  engines  that  do  much  drifting. 

With  relation  to  circulation  pipes,  they  perform  practically  the 
same  function  as  the  by-pass  valve,  but  have  a  tendency  to  freeze 
up  which  is  not  a  desirable  feature.  The  results  accomplished  by 
the  circulation  pipe  can  be  accompliiihed  by  a  good  construction  of 
by-pass  valve.  As  to  the  packing  rings,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  abandonment  of  substitution  of  some  other  form  for  the  Lr 
shaped  ring.  Some  of  them  were  made  entirely  too  light  in  section, 
and  the  projection  over  the  follower  was  entirely  disproportionate 
to  the  section  of  the  ring  itself  in  some  of  the  early  forms.  Any 
properly  proportioned  L-shaped  ring  is  the  ring  to  use,  as  it  gives 
a  proper  cut-ofE  edge.  One  objection  to  using  them  in  solid  valves 
has  been  there  is  some  trouble  in  springing  them  over,  so  that  you 
start  an  initial  strain  in  the  metal  which  causes  breakage  after- 
ward, but  with  the  follower  we  have  there  is  practically  no  break- 
age in  the  L-shaped  rings  if  the  valves  are  properly  lubricated. 
Regarding  the  valve  stem  connections,  they  should  be  made  flexible 
where  practicable.  The  valve,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  supported 
by  the  stems  at  both  ends  in  bushings,  so  as  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  the  valve  on  the  bushing  itself.  I  have  seen  valves  supported  at 
both  ends  that  ran  two  years  and  a  half,  where  the  tool  marks  were 
scarcely  worn  off  the  bottom  of  the  valve. 

The  advantages  in  handling  these  valves  have  been  treated  by 
previous  speakers.  The  cylinder  clearance  of  large  engines  with 
slide  valves  is  something  abnormal  in  many  cases.  The  clearance 
obtainable  with  piston-valve  cylinders  varies  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 
in  a  simple  engine,  although  contrary  statements  have  been  made. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  piston-valve  engine  of  recent  design  where 
the  clearance  exceeds  9  per  cent.  The  disadvantage  of  breaking  of 
packing  rings  is  a  local  matter ;  it  is  due  to  insufficient  lubricating 
or  a  fault  in  the  proportion  of  the  ring  itself.  If  proper  followers 
are  used  and  the  rings  are  of  proper  shape  that  will  disappear.  The 
wear  of  the  packing  rings  is  also  largely  due  to  the  proportion  of 
the  rings.  The  wear  of  the  driving  box  on  one  road  mentioned  in 
the  report,  I  believe,  was  due  to  the  absence  of  by-pass  valve  with 
the  proportions  of  the  cylinder  used.  I  think  if  a  by-pass  valve 
were  applied  on  that  cylinder  the  trouble  would  disappear. 

With  regard  to  bushings,  the  bushings  made  with  slightly  tapered 
bridges  have  accomplished  the  sanxe  results  as  angular  bridges  and 
are  as  easy  of  construction  as  the  ordinary  bushing.  The  lubrica- 
tion of  piston  valves  is  an  easy  matter.  In  some  forms  the  lubri- 
cation is  applied  at  both  ends  of  the  valve  instead  of  one  in  the 
center,  with  very  marked  benefit. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  reference  to  marine  valves  and  the 
leakage  of  them,  I  understand  that  reference  to  be  to  low-pressure 
engines.    If  they  had  so  much  trouble  with  piston  valves  in  marine 
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h'hns.  it  may  bp  said  that  a  taprrod  stack  havinc:  a  dtamrfor 
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;: total  height  ;>t>i^  Ins.)  gives  ideijti<al  results  with  straight 
sta<k  7  O  (diameter  ire'',  ins.,  height  If.'.j  ins.),  tiu'  laper>Ml 
stark  l»eing  10  ins.  towcr  and  2  ins.  U^ss  iu  diameter  than  the 
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provided  for  had  l)pcn  completed,  It  was  suggested  that  a  start 
be  made  upon  the  inside  staek  and  to  a  limited  extent  this  was 
done.      '..i^-'-'  !'■■■'':'.  -^  .  z."^.  ;';v'"''-v.-5Vf:'-'-- -'•^'■~-" 

Ilefore  attempting  to  diseuss  inside  stacks,  it  should  be 
niiKiiiber*  <1  that  the  nsults  of  tests  involving  outside  stacks 
show  that  when  other  tilings  are  unchanged,  ijie  higher  tim 
staik.  the  belter  the  draft ;  that  when,  through  increased  dia- 
meter of  the  boiler,  it  becomes  necessary  to  redtice  the  height 
of  the  stack,  there  inevitahly  results  a  kiss  in  draft.  This  beiuK 
true  of  the  outside  sta<k,  it  becomes  import^mt  to  know 
whether  an  extension  of  the  stack  downward  into  the  smoke- 
box  will  serve  to  hold  ui>  the  eHiciency  of  the  draft  when  thw 
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the  dianieler  »>r  the  Ff'r.iiclit  stack  n^mt  cliange  for  evciy 
rhange  in  height,  that  of  tli«-  lapercd  sta«k  renuiins  constant 
for  all  heights.  In  this  eonneetion.  it  ;.-■.  ijuportant  to  renieni- 
Inr  that  the  diameter  of  the  tajx-nil  ;ik,ck8  reftrnd  to  is  the 
diameter  of  the  choke  (least  diameter).  .\s  a  matter  of  fart, 
i:'  designs  based  on  the  equations  which  have  bci'n  d»'du<«d 
wer«>  to  be  snperiinpnsetl  they  will  show  that  while  the  taiieretl 
sta<  k.  as  c<uupared  with  the  straight  stack,  is  of  a  lesser  dia- 
meter ai  the  elHike.  the  diameter  of  its  top  will  generally  exceed 
tliat  of  till'  straight  sta<-k. 

In  general,  it  wouhl  seem  that  the  tap<'red  stack  is  less  sus- 
et>ptil>h>  to  minor  <  han.m's  of  propml  ion.  lioili  uf  the  sta<k  it- 
s«  if  and  of  the  surrounding  mechan'sni.  than  the  straight 
siai  k.  'I'hiis.  a  variation  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  diameter  of 
V<Nt  taix'ied  stark  affeets  the  draft  K'S.-;  than  a  similar  ehango 
in  the  diameter  of  the  straight  stack.  Again,  the  tapered  stack 
M  generally  h  ss  affected  by  variations  in  tho  height  of  the 
nozzle  so  that  altogither  it  appears.  <iiiite  (ontrary  to  the  ex- 
peeijitipn  of  the  experimenter,  that  tho  use  of  the  tajtered  stack 
giv«<»  a  Rr«>at«^r  degrrcir  of  flexibility  in  the  design  of  the 
dependent  jnirts.  Fitr  iktfti'  ti'iisnns.  in  Ifir  niiininti  i>f  the 
iiii'h'rsiinii'i!.  ihr  fiittfr>'>7  form  diifinirs  fo  hr  tiltniirUK  r  jircfer- 
ahlf  t"  thr  Ktraii/ht  fonn. 

'  AfiyTh-dft.  a  Funrtion  tif  M'eiiiht  of  F!tra»i  F.rhnuftt*'il, — Atten- 
tion has  already  boon  calletl  to  the  faet  that  a  good  arrange- 
ment of  nozzle  and  stark  appears  to  be  equally  efli<'lent  under 
whatever  eon<litions  the  engine  may  rtin.  A  combination 
whieh  is  gO(»d  for  out"  speed  is  good  for  all  speeds,  and  a  c(mu- 
l>ination  which  is  good  for  one  eiit-off  is  uood  for  all  cut-off.'^. 
While  this  is  trne,  it  goes  without  saying  that  draft  values 
ehange  when  there  is  a  ehange  in  tie""  manner  of  running: 
that  at  a  constant  cut-off.  an  imreasc^  of  speed  iinieases  draft 
values:  and  at  a  constant  speed  and  throttle  opening,  increas- 
ing the  cnt-ott".  imreases  the  draft  values.  In  other  words, 
whatever  ten<is  to  increase  the  volume  of  steam  exhausted  in 
a  given  time,  augments  the  draft  values.  When  tho  number  of 
pounds  of  steam  exhausted  per  minute  is  doubled,  the  draft  as 
measured  in  inches  of  water  Is  doubled.  These  facts  have  al- 
ready been  presented  in  another  connection  (.\rficle  '.\S).  and 
are  repeated  here  by  way  of  emphasis.  The  extent  to  which 
the  general  statement  is  true  ai)pears  in  the  comparisons  made 
possible  by  Table  XIV. 

47,  Iiixiih  S:tn>'':».~-Tho  orij'inal  outline  of  tests  contained  no 
reference  to  insidH  ouks,    WUcu,  however,  the  work  origiually 
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h  nglh  of  the  outside  portion  of  the  sfiiek  is  diminished.  In 
c.  discussion  of  this  m:itter  at  the  ('ou\entit)n  of  the  American 
Master  Mechanies'  Association  at  Saratoga  in  .June  last  (1902) 
the  undersigned  expres.sed  the  opini«c.i  that  the  ext«'nsion  at 
the  sfaik  downward  into  the  smoke  hex  would  in  part  com- 
jietisate  for  the  loss  of  length  outside  of  tlw  smoke-box.  Since 
that  time  the  matt<>r  has  receivi'd  careful  attention  and  while 
the  material  at  hatid  will  liafdiy  siistaiti  a  definite  conclusion, 
it  points  to  a  conclusion  and  is  of  sulHcient  interest  to  warrant 
its  prt  senUition. 

{To   hr  CoiivliKicd.)     i^.^  a"      •';>•;';    v' 
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>  STOREHOUSE    YARD    CRANE. 


Ciiit  \(,o  &  Noi:ni\vKSTi:i{N   Rmiww. 


.\i  the  genital  storehouse  of  this  road  at  the  Chicago  shops 
a  large  amount  of  heavy  material  is  kept  in  slock  and  fre- 
(luenily  haiKJIed.  in  order  to  re(lu<-e  tiie  labor  cost  an  inexpen- 
sive and   effective   crane   service   was  arranged   by    Mr.  (i.   F. 


sToKKiioi  sK   V  ARp   «i{\\|.:.  .  ■'-"■:•'•:  v.  ■  ••'. 

Slaughter,  formerly  general  storekei>i»er  of  the  roa<l.  The 
crane  has  a  span  of  4.'>  ft.  and  the  runway  is  stipported  on 
wooden  frames  spanning  that  portion  of  the  yard  in  which 
such  material  as  driving-wheel  centers,  ties,  cylinders,  frogs, 
pilultf.  luiiier  fronts  aud  other  heavy  parts  are  stored.    TUe 
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•;  .vraiu)  lifts  five  tons  and  is  diivou  by  motors,  t^ikiiiK  <''»i"*<"nt 
'(./'  iVoiu  lli<^  power  circuit  of  tlic  sliops.  Tl)o  idea  of  a  crane  for 
landling  storehouse  material  is  not  new,  but  present  coiidi- 
':■  vions  require  sucli  ai)paratus  in  all  large  storehouse  ostablish- 
V..,  'ttH'Uts,  and  there  cm  1h'  few  small  investnunts  which  will 
;H   )?iv«' su"  h  lai'Ko  returns  in  (lie  n'du<(i<tii  of  labor  (•har};(s.  With 


case.  lM»r  one  tUinjr,  aw  ;;et  :i  l.-irp-r  opening  :it  tin-  r.\li;iu.-Nt  lip 
wlii«h  ri'Jieves  the  l>;ifk  pn-ssurp.  The  indiialnr  «:trds  .show  the 
li;uk  pr»'s.sur«'  i.s  low«'r  than  that  in  any  sliU<'-vahe^'ii;:iu«'  with 
<»p<-ii  cmls.  TlUTf  has  been  kimiiu  truubh*  with  r«'li<'f  vaU«*s  on  the 
iyliM<l<'r  heads.  Jtelief  valvos  with  piston  vab«'s  sir«^  a  n<'<»'ssi«y  on 
i-,\lindir  ht-ads.  <>.sjM'iialiy  at  liif;h  .sp<'<-ds.  fn  .souh'  phu-i's  lh«\V 
s<:rew  thorn  (lowii  iustOJid  <»f  adjust inj;  Iheui  at  projuT  itp«-s-snn',  al«I 
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this  crane  I  W(t  men  do  the  w«)tii  lonuerly  recpiiriuK -ten.  Tile 
runway  is  473  It.  ioiiK-  Hvery  large  sloreliouse  should  have 
^ucli  facilities. 

•  Wo  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Quayle,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunham,  mechanical  engineer, 
lor  the  drawing  and  photograph.       -  ..v. v'.-:\v?'    ■    .,.  ■.   ..   • .    V  •- 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 
AliiJXllACTS   OiV  lti:i'UUTS.— CONTlNUElii    ' 


PISTON    VALVES. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  n-port  of  the  committee  on  tlii."?  subject, 
vvhirh  aiii)e!ired  in  aUsirurL  on  i»agt'  I'll  of  our  .July  number,  Mr. 
.lohn   I'layer  priseulcd  the  t'ulluwin};  remarks:  -  l^V.,;   ""'■■■     •  •'•i'    •• 

One  of  tlie  lirst  qut-stioiis  brought  up  iu  the  paper  Was  the  rela- 
tive use  of  the  hollow  or  solid-ended  piston  valve.     The  reiiorl  stati-s 
that  the  preference  seems  to  be  for  the  hollow  vaive,  that  is,  with 
ihe  exhaust  cavity  passing  entirely  ihrougli  the  valve.     The  original 
pisiou   valves   whieh   we  cousiruclcd,  and   wliieh  other   roads  have 
also  applied,  luiil  the  hollow  cavity  for  the  exhautit,  with  the  sup- 
position of  prodiiiiu};  an  eulin-ly  balaiKcd  valve.      We  found,  how- 
'Ver,   with  that  valve  that  at  the  |)eriod  of  eoiuuicnceuK>nt  of  ex- 
haust tlie  exhaust  pressure  had  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  valve,  or  iu  oilier  words,  imrtase  the  pn'.s.sure  against  the 
exliaust  packing  ring.     There  was  an  objecliou  at  lliat  tiiue,  chielly 
raided  by  engineers,  to  the  sound  of  the  exhaust  of  the  piston  valve, 
that  it  was  muUled ;  it  was,  iu  compari.sou  to  the  exhaust  of  a  slide 
valve.      We  also  iouud   tliat   the   exliau.st   wiis  not  quite  as  sharp 
from  the  piston-valve  engine,  although  you  could  run  with  a  nozzle 
the  same  size  as  with  slide-valve  engines,  yet  the  cxliau.st  did  not 
•sound  as  sharp  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  close  up  the  exhaust 
lips  to  produce  the  sound.     To  oviuouie  that  we  made  the  ends  of 
'he  valve  followers  solid  and  built  a  great  number  of  engines  with 
the  ordinary  two-opening  exhaust,  with  both  eavilies  opening  into 
■       the  same  chambir,  .sauie  as  with  a  slide  \alve.     We  found  that  the 
;■  aceeleraliou  of  the  valve  at  the  period  of  eoiumencemeut  of  exhaust 
-      AVas  praetieally  not  iucrtascd  to  any  appreeiable  extent  by  luakiug 
'.       Ihe  ends  solid.     Shortly  after  that  we  intiodueed  a  further  better- 
Jttout  ;iu  the  adoption  of  a  four-opening  exli;iust,  by  making  two 
'xhaust  cavities  iu  each   eylinder  entirely  separate,  and   earrying 
them  upward  in  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  making  the  exhaust  pipe  with 
;   iour  openings  at  the  base,  earrying  two  a  portion  of  the  way  up 
.       ^nd    III,,    other    two    higher,    the  juoporlious  of  tin-  exhaust  pipe 
:    above  that  being  approximately  the  same  as  those  recommended  by 
■■■..''.,M'<?,  asso<ialion.     We  found  by  the  adoption  of  this  exhaust  cavity 
'.    and  i»ipe  we  were  able  to  enlarge  the  nozzles  on  an  ideuiically  siui- 
dar  engine,  enlarging  the  exhaust  tip  anywhere  from  ^-lU  to  •)»  of 
an  iueh,  showing  the  bendit  of  the  solid  end  valve  with  the  separate 
exhaust.     The  objection  that  has  been  raised  that  there  was  an 
-  , exhaust  pressure  on  (lie  ends  of  the  valve,  does  not  hold  in  this 


<-unstHpiently  they  do  not  work.     They  sirould  be  made  so  that  they 

cannot  be  "monkeyed"  with.     -Vs  to  the  by-p;u>s  valve,  it  is  b<'gin- 

ning  to  be  an  appretiatcti  f.nt  that  by-i»;i.ss  vulvos  eouibincd   with 

piston  valves  are  a  b«:nHit,  espi'ci;i{iy  ui»on  engines  that  have  to  ido 

drifting.     Souh'  of  the  former  iiatttrns  of  by-i»ass  valves  that  were 

apijlied  to  piston-xalve  engines  wer<?  not  altogether  a  suetess.     The 

-areas  Were  insulHeieiit  iu  the  lirst  place,  and  tiie  construction  of 

.  the  valve  was  such  that  tiny  had.  a  tcmhiny  to  .stick,  and  .sullicieut 

':attcnlion  wns  not  |).iid   to  tlum  to  keep  them   in  order.     -Ml  that 

trouble  lias  been  eliuiiuated  iu  the  improved  form,  and  they  are  a 

Beeessity  upon  pas.senger  ami  freight  engines  lli:il  do  much  <lrifliug. 

With  relation  to  circulation  pipes,  they  iterforui  praetieally  tl»e 
same  function  as  the  by-p;uss  valve,  but  liave  a  tendency  to  freeze 
-up  whieh  is  not  a  de.sirable  feature  The  results  aciomidished  by 
:t)ie  circulation  pipe  can  be  accoiuplu^hed  l>y  a  go</d<on.st ruction  of 
by-pass  vaUo.  As  to  the  packing  rings,  rvferejuc  has  been  uia<le 
to  the  abandoiuueut  of  substitution  of  some  other  form  fur  the  Vt- 
.•^haped  ring.  Some  of  them  were  made  entirely  loo  light  in  .section, 
and  the  projeition  over  tlie  follower  was  entirely  disproportionate 
ita  the  section  of  Ihe  rittg  itself  in  sonie  of  1|»0:  early  (orm.s.  Any 
properly  i»roi»orlioued  I. -shaped  ring  is  tlu'  ring  to  u.se,  as  it  gives 
a  proper  cut-oil"  edge.  t>ue  olijection  to  using  them  iu  .solid  valves 
has  been  there  Is  some  trouble  iu  .springing  them  over,  .so  that  jxju 
start  an  initial  strain  iu  the  metal  which  causes  lireakage  after- 
ward, but,  with  the  follower  w<!  have  there  is  practically  no  break- 
age in  the  Lrshaped  rings  if  the.valvcas  are  properly  lubricated. 
llegardiug  the  valve  sl<iii  eouuections,  they  should  be  made  tlexible 
where  praelicable.  The  valve,  iu  my  judgment,  should  be  supported 
by  the  sleuis  at  both  ends  in  bushings,  ko  aa  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  the  valve  on  the  bushing  itself.  1  have  .seen  valves  supported  at 
both  ends  tliat  ran  two  years  and  a  half,  wber^  iho  )U>m1  auirJu  wttf^ 
scarcely  worn  off  the  bottom  of  the  valve,     .r^'f^:'^^        '    :    .-- 

The  advantages  in  han<lling  ihe.ve  valves  Lave  been  treated  by 
previous  speakers.  'Ihe  cylinder  clearance  of  large  engines  with 
slide  valves  is  som<!thiug  abnormal  iu  many  easiss.  The  clearance 
obtainable  with  pislou-valve  cylinders  varies  from  tf  to  b  per  cent. 
iu  a  .simi)le  engine,  aithougli  «'>nlrary  xtateineiit.s  have  been  made. 
1  do  not  know  of  any  pi.sionvalve  engine  of  reient  design  where 
the  clearance  exceeds  t>  per  cenL  The  disadvantage  of  breaking  of 
p.ukiiig  rings  is  a  locai  matter;  it  is  due  to  in.suliicient  lubricating 
or  a  fault  in  the  luoporiiou  of  the  ring  ii.self.  If  proper  followers 
are  Used  and  the  rings  are  of  proiJer  »hai>e  thai  will  disappear.  The 
wear  of  the  packing  rings  is  also  largely  due  to  the  proportion  of 
the  rings.  The  wear  of  the  driving  box  on  one  road  mentione<l  in 
the  report,  1  believe,  was  due  to  the  absence  of  by -pass  valve  with 
the  projiortioiLs  of  the  cylinder  used.  1  think  if  a  by-pass  valve 
were  applied  on  that  cylinder  the  trouble  would  disappear. 

With  regard  to  bushings,  the  bushing.s  made  with  slightly  tap«*red 
bridges  have  accomplished  the  same  results  as  angular  bridges  and 
are  as  easy  of  construction  a.s  the  ordinary  bushing.  The  lubrica- 
tion of  piston  valves  is  an  oiusy  matter.  In  .some  tortus  the  lubri- 
cation is  applied  at  both  ends  of  the  vaivo  iitetead  of  one  iu  the 
center,   with  very   marked  beneht. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  reference  to  marine  valves  and  the 
leakage  of  them,  1  understand  that  reference  to  be  to  low-pret.sur« 
engines.     If  they  had  .so  much  trouble  with  piston  valves  in  marine 
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service  years  ago,  why  is  it  that  the  British  Government,  the 
United  States  Government,  and  all  these  large  transatlantic  steamer 
lines  are  using  piston  valves?  If  the  slide  valve  is  better,  why  do 
they  not  use  it? 

With  regard  to  the  trouble  that  has  been  mentioned  in  handling 
piston  valves,  as  to  the  dropping  down  in  the  comer  and  the  rack- 
ing of  the  valve  motion  occasioned  by  it,  proper  instructions  should 
be  issued  to  engineers  for  the  proper  handling  of  piston-valve  en- 
gines to  the  effect  that,  as  the  last  speaker  suggested,  the  lever 
should  not  be  dropped  down  while  the  engine  is  speeding,  but 
dropped  down  gradually  as  the  speed  decreases  as  you  are  going 
into  a  station.  The  object  of  this  is  obvious.  The  piston  valve 
runs  in  a  bushing,  and  not  over  a  plain  surface  like  the  slide  valve. 
The  lubrication  for  the  bushing  and  valve  is  taken  in  the  middle, 
and  the  lubricated  surface  is  that  over  which  the  packing  rings 
travel.  The  surface  covered  by  the  exhaust  steam,  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  travel  of  the  valve  when  working,  becomes  dry  and 
encrusted  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  scum  which  you  usually  find 
in  a  steam  chest.  When  you  drop  the  lever  in  full  gear,  you  have 
to  cut  that  all  off  at  one  stroke,  practically  speaking,  or  else  it 
snaps  in  the  packing  rings  and  the  packing  rings  travel  over  it, 
and  the  fact  of  always  dropping  the  lever  down  at  speed  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  objections  in  the  use  of  piston  valves.  It  causes 
practically  all  the  trouble  of  breakage  of  packing  rings  and  the 
failures  of  the  valve  motion  referred  to.  If  the  valve  is  handled 
in  a  proper  manner,  not  dropped  down  when  running  at  speed,  but 
as  you  slow  down  drop  it  down  gradually,  there  w.ll  be  no  troiible 
experiencsd  with  the  piston-valve  cylinder. 


A    LOCOMOTIVE    DYNAMOMETER. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  report  on  ton  mile  statistics  before  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  Mr.  G.  L.  Fowler  described  a  dyna- 
mometer, designed  by  him. 

The  bumper  timber  is  shown  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner. 
There  is  a  plate  B  bolted  securely  to  it  by  bolts  G.  This  plate  is 
immovable,  and  is  attached  to  the  buffer.  The  coupler  is  attached 
rigidly  to  the  plate  A.  Passing  through  the  plate  A  is  the  bolt  E, 
with  a  heavy  shoulder  against  the  plate  A,  and  also  another 
shoulder  against  the  plate  C,  so  that  if  A  is  pushed  back  by  buffing, 
the  plate  C  is  carried  back  with  it.  The  hydraulic  cylinder  is 
shown  at  D  and  is  bolted  by  the  bolts  F  to  the  plate  B.  If  there 
is  a  buffing  stress  applied  to  the  coupler,  the  plate  C  is  pushed  back 
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and  the  plunger  exerts  a  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  If  there  is  a 
pulling  stress,  the  plate  A  is  moved  away  and  pulls  against  the 
cylinder  D  by  means  of  the  bolts  E ;  but  the  plate  C  cannot  follow 
it  and  comes  up  against  the  buffer  beam,  and  that  also  puts  a 
pressure  in  the  cylinder.  A  Bristol  recording  gauge  is  to  be  used 
with  this  dynamometer. 


SPECIFICATIONS      FOR      LOCOMOTIVE      AXLES      AND 

FORCINGS. 


COMMITTEE — F.    H.    CLABK,    J.    E,    SAGUE,     8.    M.    VAUCLAIN,    L.    B. 

POMEROY, 


First. — To  submit  specifications  for  locomotive  driving  and 
truck  axles. 

Second. — To  submit  specifications  for  locomotive  forgings. 

Third. — To  co-operate  with  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing about  standard  specifications  for  locomotive  axles  and  forg- 
ings.   Your  committee,  therefore,  in  presenting  the  specifications 


below  does  not  expect  their  adoption  as  standard,  but  hopes  that 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  will  enable  the  committee  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  other  a.ssociations  named  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  wishes  of  this  association. 

PBOPOSED    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    LOCOMOTIVE    DRIVING    AND    ENGINE 

TRUCK  AXLES. 

Material,  open-hearth  steel. 

Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent 

Sulphur,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Manganese,  not  to  exceed 60  per  cent. 

Tensile  strength — not  less  than  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Elongation  in  2  ins.,  not  less  than  20  per  cent. 
Reduction  in  area,  not  less  than  35  per  cent. 

One  test  per  melt  will  be  required,  the  test  specimen  to  be  taken 
from  either  end  of  any  axle  with  a  hollow  drill,  half  way  between 
the  center  and  the  outside,  the  hole  made  by  the  drill  to  be  not 
more  than  2  ins.  in  diameter,  nor  more  than  4^4  ins.  deep.  The 
standard  turned  test  specimen,  %  in.  in  diameter  and  2  ins.  gauge 
length,  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  physical  properties.  (See 
Fig.  1.)  Drillings  or  turnings  from  the  tensile  specimens  shall  be 
used  to  determine  the  chemical  properties. 

Each  axle  must  have  heat  number  and  manufacturer's  name 
plainly  stamped  on  one  end,  with  stamps  not  less  than  %  in.,  and 
have  order  number  plainly  marked  with  white  lead. 

All  axles  must  be  free  from  seams,  pipe.s  and  other  defects,  and 
must  conform  to  drawings  accompanying  these  specifications. 
Axles  must  be  rough-turned  all  over,  with  a  flat-nosed  tool,  cut  to 
exact  length,  have  ends  smoothly  finished  and  centered  with  60- 
deg.  centers.  Axles  failing  to  meet  any  of  the  above  requirements, 
or  which  prove  defective  on  machining,  will  be  rejected. 

The  above  specifications  for  locomotive  driving  and  truck  axles 
i.s  believed  to  be  fair  to  both  manufacturer  and  purchaser.  The 
jihysical  test  outlined  is  one  which  should  insure  proper  hammer 
work  and  it  has  also  the  following  further  i)oints  in  its  favor: 
(1 1  It  doe.s  not  show  the  manufacturer  which  axle  is  to  be  selected 
for  test.  (2)  The  axle  tested  is  not  destroyed,  but  is  available  for 
u.se  if  it  meets  the  requirements.  (."»)  The  test  may  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  small  lots,  most  orders  from  railroad  companies 
being  for  from  six  to  ten  axles.  (4)  The  test  does  not  require  a 
di.scard  and  in  no  way  adds  to  the  cast  of  the  axle.  (5)  It  fur- 
nishes the  manufacturer  with  a  check  of  the  work  done  in  his 
plant.  (6)  The  test  is  one  largely  used  by  the  United  States 
Government   for  forgings. 

PROPOSED     SPECIFICATIONS     FOR     LOCOMOTIVE     FORGINGS. 

Material,  open-hearth  steel. 

Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Sulphur,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Manganese,  not  to  exceed 60  per  cent. 

Tensile  strength,  not  less  than  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Elongation,  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  2  ins. 

Reduction  in  area,  not  less  than  35  per  cent. 
One  test  per  melt  will  be  required,  the  test  specimen  to  be  cut 
cold  from  the  forging,  or  full-sized  prolongation  of  same,  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  forging  and  half  way  between  the  center  and  the 
outside.  The  standard  turned  specimen,  %  in.  in  diameter  and 
2  ins.  gauge  length,  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  physical  prop- 
erties. (See  Fig.  1.)  Drillings  or  turnings  from  the  tensile 
specimen  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  chemical  properties. 

Each  forging  must  have  heat  number  and  name  of  manufac- 
turer plainly  stamped  on  one  end  with  figures  not  less  than  %  in. 
and  have  order  number  plainly  marked  with  white  lead. 

All  forgings  must  conform  to  drawings  which  accompany  these 
specifications,  and  be  free  from  seams,  pipes  and  other  defects. 
Any  forgings  failing  to  meet  any  of  the  above  requirements,  or 
which  prove  defective  on  machining,  will  be  rejected. 

The  above  specificaton  for  locomotive  forgings  is  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Material, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to 
improve  the  product.  The  physical  test  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  recommended  above  for  testing  locomotive  driving  and 
truck  axles,  and  the  same  arguments  may  be  used  in  its  favor. 

PROPOSED    SPECIFICATIONS     FOR     STEEL    BLOOMS     AND    BILLETS     FOB 

LOCOMOTIVE  FORGINGS. 

Material,  open-hearth  steel. 
Grade  "A  r''^ 

Tensile  strength,  70,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Elongation  in  2  ins.,  20  per  cent. 
Grade  "B :" 

Tensile  strength,  80,(XK)  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Elongation  in  2  ins.,  17  per  cent. 
Grade  "A:" 

Carbon     25  to  .40  per  cent. 

Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed 06  per  cent. 

Sulphur,  not  to  exceed 06  per  cent. 

'     Manganese,  not  to  exceed 60  per  cent. 

Grade  "B :" 

Carbon    35  to  .50  per  cent. 

Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Sulphur,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Manganese,  not  to  exceed 60  per  cent. 

One  test  per  melt  should  be  required,  the  test  specimen  to  be  cut 
cold  from  the  bloom,  parallel  to  its  axis  and  -half  way  between  the 
center  and  the  outside.  The  standard  turned  test  specimen,  %  in. 
in  diameter,  and  2  ins.  gauge  length,  shall  be  used  to  determine 
the  physical  properties.  (See  Fig.  1.)  Drillings  or  turnings 
from  the  tensile  specimen  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  chemical 
properties. 

Each  bloom  or  billet  must  have  heat  number  and  manufacturer's 
name  plainly  stamped  on  one  end,  with  stamps  not  less  than  %  in. 
and  have  order  number  plainly  marked  with  white  lead. 

Blooms  and  billets  must  be  free  from  checks,  pipes  and  surface 
defects.  Any  blooms  or  billets  chipped  to  a  depth  greater  than 
^  in.  will  be  rejected.     Any  billet  or  bloom  failing  to  meet  the 
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ibove  requirements  will  be  rejected  and  held,  subject  to  disposal 
■  )j  manufacturers.  Inspector  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  drill- 
ngs  from  the  center  of  the  top  bloom  or  billet  of  the  ingot  in 


order  to  determine  the  amount  of  segregation.  Grade  "A"  is 
blooms  or  billets  for  rod  straps  and  miscellaneous  forgings.  Grade 
"B"  is  blooms  or  billets  for  driving  and  truck  axles,  connecting 
rods,  crankpins  and  guides. 


INTERNAi^    COMBUSTION    ENGINE   IN   RAILWAY    SER- 
VICE. 


AN  INDIVIDUAL  PAPER  BY   K.   P.   C.   SANDEBSON. 


Had  the  internal  combustion  enpine  been  invented  before  the 
steam  engine,  it  is  reasonably  certain  now  that  the  latter  wouIJ 
never  have  been  developed  and  assumed  the  important  standing 
iu  the  iudujstrial  accomplishment  that  it  has  to-day,  but  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  would  be  in  its  place,  doing  its  work 
and  very  much  more  efficient  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  mechanical  genius  of  this  country  and  Europe  ha-s,  for 
years,  been  striving  with  really  wonderful  results  to  improve  the 
I'tfioiency  of  the  steam  engine,  and  when  we  compare  the  high  press- 
ure, quadruple  expansion  steam  engines  with  surface  condeasers 
of  to-day,  with  the  long  stroke,  low  pressure  single  expansion 
engines  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  coefficient  of  efficiency  tells  the  story 
of  the  progress  made  during  that  interval  of  time  in  perfecting  tue 
steam  engine  and  boiler. 

But.  apart  from  the  perfection  of  workmanship  and  design  of 
the  boiler,  and  the  skill  in  making  the  engine  develop  the  greatest 
amount  of  power  with  the  least  amoimt  of  steam,  there  are  in- 
herent losses  in  the  process  of  converting  the  energy  of  coal  or  oil 
into  power  at  the  crank,  which  can  never  be  eliminated  in  the 
steam  engine  and  boiler.  No  boiler  can  be  made  which  will  absorb 
all  the  heat  which  can  be  given  by  the  coal.  There  is  a  loss  in 
the  boiler  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water  into  steam,  and  otner 
losses  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  process  itseif  is  an 
extravagant  and  wasteful  one. 

To  illustrate  this.  If  we  take  an  engine  of  reasonable  efficiency 
in  ordinary  service  (I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  highest  type  of 
multiple  expansion  or  condensing  engines),  with  a  reasonably  good 
boiler,  we  caiuiot  expect  to  get  a  brake  horse-power  for  much 
less  than  five  or  six  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

In  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  brake  horse-power  for  one 
pound  of  coal  per  hour  from  producer  gas,  where  nothing  is  wasted 
but  the  ashes,  and,  of  course,  some  heat  in  the  producer  itself  neces- 
sarily, due  to  the  change  of  the  carbon  from  its  fixed  form  into 
that  of  fuel  gas. 

Gas  engines  are  now  made  not  only  in  the  size  of  toys,  but  up  to 
2,500  horse-power  units.  Formerly  the  waste  gas  from  the  blast 
furnaces  was  used  in  part  for  heating  stationary  boilers  and  fur- 
nishing steam  to  drive  the  blowing  engines  for  the  furnace.  These 
boilers  generally  had  to  be  supplemented  with  coal  fuel  to  get 
enough  steam  to  run  the  engines.  Nowadays  the  steam  boilers  and 
steam  engines  have  given  place  to  powerful  internal  combustion 
engines,  where  the  gas  from  the  furnaces  is  burnt  direct  in  the  cyl- 
inders of  engines  and  produces  all  power  necessary  for  doing  the 
blowing.  A  moment's  thought  of  the  immense  saving  this  means  in 
connection  with  the  statement  made  above  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  power  for  anywhere  from  one-third  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  now  being  used  for  steam  pur- 
poses in  steam  engines  and  boilers  will  indicate  to  the  minds  of 
members  who  wish  to  consider  this  matter  what  the  possibilities 
are  for  the  future. 

In  producing  gas,  one  of  the  principal  troubles  and  sources  of 
expense  of  installation  is  necessitated  for  gas  holders  of  large 
capacity  to  carry-  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas  to  meet  the  varying 
demands.  Recent  developments,  it  is  understood,  have  made  even 
this  unnecessary,  as  gas  producers,  operating  continuously,  have 
been  invented  which  furnish  gas  directly  from  the  producer  to 
engine,  and  which  can  be  driven  with  varying  capacity  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  engine,  just  as  a  steam  boiler  is  driven  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  steam  as  demanded  by  the  engine. 

As  gas  protlucers  will  make  good  fuel  gas  from  poor  coal,  without 
trouble  from  clinker,  .and  as  gas  can  be  successfully  used  for  every 
purpose  in  railroad  service,  not  only  for  producing  power,  but  also 
for  doing  work  in  the  shop  furnaces,  for  tinner's  work,  for  black- 
smith forges,  for  welding  flues,  for  flanging  and  annealing  boiler 
plates,  for  heavy  forgings,  for  brazing,  etc.,  it  is  quite  practicable 
at  any  shop  installation  to  put  in  a  battery  of  producers,  to  turn  the 
cheapest  grade  of  slack  coal  into  fuel  gas.  This  can  be  used  for 
driving  individual  shops  or  groups  by  gas  engines  located  around 
the  plant,  if  so  desired,  the  gas  being  taken  to  them  by  piping — for 
all  smith  shop  and  foundry  purposes,  etc.,  or  the  gas  engines  can 
be  located  in  the  central  power  house  and  used  to  drive  electric 
dynamos  for  power  and  light,  the  current  being  carried  by  wire 
to  the  individual  machines  or  motors  for  group  drivings. 


In  the  West,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
water  is  bad,  where  the  cost  of  boiler  work  is  heavy  on  account 
of  incrustation  and  scale  formation,  and  where  the  labor  for  boiler 
repairs  is  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  handle,  the  use  of  gas  power 
opens  up  possibilities  of  which  it  is  believed  progressive  men  will 
not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

A  few  years  ago  the  horseless  carriage  was  a  subject  for  jest, 
and  had  never  been  a  practical  success.  Now,  nearly  every  street 
and  highway  in  the  country  is  more  or  less  populated  by  automo- 
biles of  one  kind  or  another.  Perhaps  the  most  successtul  ones 
are  those  operated  by  internal  combustion  engines.  The  stimula- 
tion which  this  industry  has  given  to  the  development  of  the  gas 
engine  is  not  inconsiderable. 

If  the  little  gasoline  engines  can  drive  the  heavy  automobiles  a 
mile  in  52  2-5  seconds,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  best  record  so  far, 
and  if  the  machines  can  undertake  trips  of  thousands  of  miles,  it 
is  proper  to  assume  that  they  have  become  a  permanent  factor  in 
transportation.  What  the  final  effect  of  this  upon  railroad  pas- 
senger service  will  be  it  is  hard  to  predict. 

As  the  manufacturing  industries  and  population  of  this  country 
grow,  the  demand  for  additional  power  and  for  fuel  for  heating 
and  lighting  will  steadily  increase  the  demand  for  coal  at  the 
mines.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  be  forced  to  take  radical  steps  to 
economize  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  which  fact  must  be  plain  to 
all  of  those  who  can  look  ahead. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  holds  out  tlie  opportunity,  and 
about  the  only  opportunity  there  is  in  sight  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Perhaps  it  is  thought  that  the  locomotive  will  always  have  to 
remain  a  s^eam  locomotive.  It  is  also  believed  that  this  is  a  field 
which  the  internal  combustion  engine  will  soon  invade,  and  invade 
successfully.  The  inventive  genius  of  the  country  will  surely  pro- 
vide a  means  of  building  locomotives  with  continuous  gas  producers 
instead  of  boilers,  and  with  the  internal  combustion  engine  instead 
of  the  steam  engine  underneath  them.  There  is  no  question  in  the 
world  but  that  this  can  be  done,  and  successfully  done  with  crude 
oil  for  fuel,  and  that  such  engines  will  operate  for  practically  20  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  fuel  that  is  now  necessary  with  the  steam 
locomotive,  that  the  boiler  repairs  will  be  practically  eliminated 
from  among  railroad  troubles,  and  is  further  believed  that  Ameri- 
can genius  will  also  find  the  way  to  successfully  make  gas  producers 
acting  continuously  which  will  produce  the  volume  of  gas  needed 
for  heavy  locomotive  service  as  required  by  the  engine  without  any 
need  for  storage. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  has  only  recently  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life ;  the  great  minds  of  the  country  have  only  recently 
set  to  work  to  develop  it.  Its  efficiency  to-day  can  be  compared 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine  fifty  years  ago ;  what  its 
efficiency  will  be  ten  years  from  now  can  only  be  guessed,  but  it 
is  quite  likely  that  it  will  produce  a  brake  horse-power  ultimately 
for  ^  lb.  of  average  grade  of  coal  per  hour. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  future  will  see  coal  largely  turned 
into  gas  right  at  the  pit  mouth  of  the  mines  and  either  driven 
through  gas  mains  to  the  sources  of  consumption  or  by  gas  engines 
of  great  power  and  dj-namos  there  turn  the  energy  of  coal  into 
electricity  to  be  carried  off  to  where  power,  heat  and  light  are 
needed,  by  wire. 


TON-MILE  STATISTICS  OF  SWITCHING  LOCOMOTIVES. 


COMMITTEE — C.   H.    QUEKEAU,    G.   E.   HENDEBSOX,    G.    L.    FOWLEB. 


Editor's  Note. — This  report  contains  a  reprint  of  a  mileage 
record  of  switching  locomotives  taken  for  the  Railroad  Gazette  by 
Mr.  George  L.  Fowler,  and  concludes  with  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

In  view  of  the  care  with  which  these  records  were  taken,  the 
length  of  time  covered  in  each  case  and  the  fairly  close  agreement 
of  the  several  records,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  results 
agree  reasonably  with  the  facts.  On  this  basis,  three  miles  an 
hour  for  switch  engines  doing  freight  work  and  three  and  one-half 
miles  an  hour  for  passenger  switch  engines  appear  to  be  a  fair 
credit.  If  we  had  equally  reliable  data  as  to  the  average  tonnage 
handled,  a  comparatively  accurate  credit  of  ton-mileage  could  be 
proposed,  but  inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no  such  records  and  the 
credit  would  be  an  arbitrary  one,  we  have  thought  best  to  make 
no  recommendation. 


MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  ASSCXIATION- 


THIRTY-SEVENTH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION. 
ABSTRACT  OF   REPORTS.— CONTINUED. 


CAST-IRON  WHEELS. 


committee — WM.    GARSTANG,    W.    H.    LEWIS,    WM.    APPS,    J.    J.    UES- 

NESSEY. 


It  will  be  the  intention  in  this  report  tp  eliminate  all  special  or 
individual  conditions  and  recommend  for  your  consideration  what 
seemed  to  your  committee  best  to  cover  the  conditions  as  they  now 
exist.  While  the  time  may  be  ripe  for  experiments  and  research 
along  new  lines  of  design  and  manufacture,  the  question  is  cer- 
tainly too  important  for  this  committee  to  recommend  any  radical 
changes  without  making  an  expensive  series  of  tests  extending  over 
several  years  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  should  be  carried  out  solely  by  the  individual 
members  rather  than  assigned  to  committee.  There  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  some  twenty  different  designs  of  wheels 
for  60.000,  80,000  and  100,000-lb.  cars  that  were  recommended  by 
the  wheelmakers  or  the  roads  using  them,  as  giving  satisfactory 
service  and  of  which  there  was  no  special  complaint  to  be  made. 
After  these  wheel  drawings  were  made  full  size  on  cardboard  and 
cut  out,  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  difference  in  contour  of  the 
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piates.  This  naturally  raided  the  quuition,  if  the  exact  lines  of 
plateii  were  of  any  vital  importauce  or  had  any  effect  on  the  life 
or  wearing  qualities  of  the  wheel,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee it  does  not.  The  subject  being  interesting  and  to  see  what 
a  composite  wheel  made  from  all  of  these  good  designs  would  look 
like,  the  wheels  were  grouped  and  those  having  the  nearest  lines 
plotted  one  over  the  other  and  a  composite  drawing  made.  These 
drawings  were  again  plotted  and  a  representative  wheel  worked 
out  from  them.  These  tinal  wheels  are  shown  by  drawings  1,  2  and 
3,  and  while  they  might  not  give  any  better  satisfaction  than  any 
of  the  designs  from  which  they  were  made  they  certainly  make  a 
very  handsome  looking  wheel  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
would  make  a  wheel  at  least  equal  to  the  best  design  now  in  use 
and  one  safe  to  be  followed  in  making  new  patterns.  These 
drawings  do  not  show  the  composite  lines  for  thickness  through 
the  throat,  or  hub  lines,  of  the  wheels  submitted,  but  show  these 
lines  as  recommended  by  the  committee  for  adoption. 

Your  committee  has  gone  into  the  matter  of  design  without  being 
able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  that  would  justify  a  reduction  in 
weight  without  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  metal  used,  and 
the  question  of  quality  of  material  to  be  used  seems  to  be  one  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  your  committee  or  those  roads  not 
manufacturing  their  own  wheels  to  control.  As  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  report,  the  special  cases  where  wheels  are  manufactured  at 
home  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  vast  majority,  who  have 
to  secure  their  wheels  in  the  open  market.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  wheelmakers  advise  that  any  special  brand  or  make 
of  iron  that  should  be  specified  would  only  result  in  a  radical  in- 
crease of  price  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  guarantee. 


Your  committee  also  believes  that  a  specification  of  this  kind  would 
result  in  very  serious  delays  and  a  final  acceptance  of  wheels  made 
of  such  iron  as  the  manufacturer  could  secure  of  grades  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  use  and  which  he  is  willing  to  guarantee. 
Therefore  the  only  recommendation  governing  this  point  is  one 
limiting  the  per  cent,  of  scrap  to  new  iron  used. 

For  the  reason  given  your  committee  recommends  the  following 
weights  of  wheels : 

For  cars  of    GO.OOO  lbs.  capacity,  600  lbs. 

For  cars  of     80,000  lbs.  capacity,  650  Ids. 

For  cars  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity,  700  lbs. 
With  a  minimum  weight  allowed  in  interchange  of  580,  G30  and  680 
lbs.  and  further  recommend  that  all  wheels  cast  in  the  future  have 
their  normal  weight  cast  on  the  outside  plate  in  figures  not  less 
than  11/4  in-  long  and  ^  in.  high. 

It  is  the  further  recommendation  of  your  committee  that  the 
present  wheel  specifications  be  changed  to  include  the  weights 
adopted  for  wheels  for  60,000,  80,000  and  100,000-lb.  cars;  that 
they  require  the  normal  weight  of  the  wheel  cast  on  the  plate  in 
letters  not  less  than  1 14  ins.  long ;  that  the  amount  of  old  wheels 
allowed  in  mixture  be  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
charge.  That  the  chill  be  not  less  than  %  in.  or  more  than  1  in. 
in  the  tread  or  throat. 

That  the  drop  teat  be  changed  to  make  the  test  a  failure  if  the 
wheel  cracks,  checks  or  breaks,  in  the  flange,  rib  or  plate,  and  that 
the  test  shall  be  ten  blows  of  the  140-lb.  weight  falling  12  ft.  for 
000-lb.  wheels  or  wheels  for  60,000-lb.  cars;  13  ft.  for  oov/-iu. 
wheels  or  wheels  for  80,000  lb.  cars,  and  14  ft.  for  700-lb.  wheels  or 
wheels  for  100,000-lb.  cars. 


Fio.  2. 


no.  3. 


STANDARD    IlEgUIKEMENTS    FOR    HIGH-SPEED   FOUN- 
DATION BRAKE  GEAR  FOR  PASSENGER  SERVICE. 


COMKITT£E — F.    M.    WHYTE,    F.    H.    CLARK,    B.    N.    DUBBOBOW,    J.    W. 

LUTTKEL,    C.    A.    SCHfiOYEB. 


The  Hodge  system  of  levers  is  shown  in  the  diagrams,  and  the 
levers,  rods  and  other  parts  are  calculated  for  this  system ;  if  some 
other  system  of  levers  is  used,  it  is  recommended  that  the  calcu- 
lations be  based  upon  the  fundamental  data  which  are  given  below. 
The  designs  have  been  submitted  to  the  important  air-brake  manu- 
facturers and  have  received  the  endorsements  of  such  manufac- 
turers. 

FUNDAMENTALS. 

Following  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  design: 

Braking  power  to  be  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  weight  of  the  car. 

Equalized  pressure  in  brake  cylinder,  60  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Maximum  pressure  in  brake  cylinder,  85  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Maximum  stress  in  levers,  23,O0o  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Maximum  stress  in  rods,  except  jaws,  15,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  no  rod  to  be  less  than  %  in.  in  diameter. 

Maximum  stress  in  jaws,  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Maximum  shear  on  pins,  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Diameter  of  pins  to  provide  a  bearing  value  not  to  exceed  23,- 
000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  reduction  of  stresses  in  rods,  levers  and  jaws  due  to  friction 
of  the  foundation  brake,  and  th«  reduction  of  braking  power  due 
to  the  same  cause  and  to  the  action  of  release  springs,  were  neglect- 
ed because  it  was  considered  to  be  too  di£Bcult  to  determine  their 
value  even  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

SIX- WHEEL    TBUCKS. 

The  coramittp*'  did  not  know  the  weight  of  the  lightest  car  car- 
ried on  six-wheel  trucks  nor  the  weight  of  the  heaviest,  therefore 


it  was  assumed  that  if  cars  weighing  80,000  lbs.  to  137,000  lbs. 
were  properly  provided  for  then  the  actual  limits  of  weight  would 
be  provided  for  very  satisfactorily.  The  higher  limit  of  137,000 
lbs.  was  decided  upon  because  certain  pins  and  other  parts  would 
need  to  be  increased  in  diameter  in  order  to  fulfil,  for  heavier  cars, 
the  fundamental  conditions  prescribed  in  the  foregoing.  The 
brake  rigging  designed  for  the  cars  having  six-wheel  trucks  can  be 
used  to  brake  a  car  weighing  137,000  lbs.  to  87.5  per  cent,  without 
exceeding  the  maximum  stress  prescribed. 

The  committee  submit  schedule  "A-1"  for  cars  weighing  80,000 
to  100,000  lbs.  and  schedule  "A"  for  cars  weighing  100,000  to 
137,000  lbs.  and  having  six-wheel  trucks ;  the  difference  between 
these  schedules  is  that  a  16-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to  be  used  for 
schedule  "A"  and  a  14-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to  be  used  for  schedule 
"A-1,"  otherwise  they  are  the  same.  The  location  of  the  fulcrum 
hole  in  the  cylinder  lever  is  made  to  vary  by  quarters  of  an  inch 
to  suit  the  weight  of  the  cars,  but  only  one  fulcrum  hole  shall  be 
drilled  in  each  lever. 

With  schedule  "A"  there  should  be  used  a  brake  beam  suitable 
for  a  load  of  28,000  lbs.,  and  with  schedule  "A-1"  there  should  be 
used  a  brake  beam  suitable  for  a  load  of  22,000  lbs.  imposed  at  the 
middle  of  the  beam. 

Before  deciding  to  recommend  a  uniform  size  of  levers,  rods  and 
pins  for  all  cars  with  six-wheel  trucks  and  weighing  from  80,000 
to  137,000  lbs.  there  were  laid  out  two  brake  riggings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  data  decided  upon.  One  rigging  was 
designed  for  cars  weighing  from  80,000  to  100,000  lbs.  and  the 
other  for  cars  weighing  from  100,000  to  133^000  lbs.  and  the  weights 
of  the  parts  for  each  were  calculated.  It  was  found  that  th|  dif- 
ference in  the  weights  for  the  body  parts  was  57%  lbs.  ana  the 
difference  in  weights  of  parts  for  two  trucks  was  67  lbs.,  a  total 
of  l24%  lbs.  for  one  car.  It  was  considered  that  economy  would 
result  from  the  ic>e  of  one  set  of  levers,  rods,  jaws  and  pins  for 
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all_  cars  having  six-wheel  trucks  and  weighing  from  80,000  to 
i;{7,0OU  lUs.  instead  of  iksing  two  sets  of  levers,  rotls,  jaws  and 
pins  for  such  cars,  and  the  recommendations  correspond  with  this 
idea. 

FOrU-WIIKEL    TKIHKS. 

The  greatest  weight  of  cars  e<iuipped  with  four-wheel  trucks 
was  taken  as  !H».tKMJ  lbs.  As  for  the  cars  having  six-wheel  trucks, 
two  brake  riggings  were  first  designed,  one  for  cars  weighing  from 
."»o.(KM)  to  70,(»C»0  lbs.,  and  one  for  cars  weighing  from  TO.tXK)  to 
NS.OOO  Iks.,  and  the  differences  in  weights  of  parts  were,  for  body 
l>art£  35  lbs.,  and  for  parts  for  two  trucks  42  lbs.,  a  total  of  77 
lbs.  Therefore  it  wsis  considered  desirable  to  recommend  one  sys- 
tem of  levers,  rods,  jaws  and  pins  for  all  cars  weighing  from  50,- 
000  to  00,000  lbs.  and  having  four-wheel  truck.s. 

The  brake  designed  for  cars  weighing  SS.OOO  lbs.  can  be  used 
to  brake  a  car  weighing  1H),S00  lbs.  to  87.4  per  cent,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum  stresses  prescribed. 

S<hedule  "Ji-l"  is  for  cars  weighing  r)0,000  to  70,000  lbs.  and 
having  four-wheel  trucks,  and  schedule  *"Ii"  is  for  cars  weighing 
from  70,000  to  90.000  lbs.  and  having  four-wheel  trucks,  the  dif- 
ferenc«»s  between  the  two  being  that  a  14-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to 
be  used  with  schedule  "B,"  cars  weighing  70.000  to  !K).00  lbs.,  and 
a  12-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to  be  use<l  with  schedule  **B-1."  cars 
weighing  50.000  to  70,000  11j«.  ;  also  that  with  sclie<lule  "B"  there 
should  be  used  a  brake  beam  suitable  for  a  load  at  the  middle  of 
28,000  lbs.,  the  same  as  for  schedule  "A,"  and  with  schedule  "B-1" 
there  should  be  u.sed  a  brake  beam  suitable  for  a  load  at  the  middle 
of  22.000  lbs.,  the  same  as  for  .schedule  "A-1." 

The  proper  braking  power  for  the  weight  of  car  is  obtained  by 
the  location  of  fulcrum  hole  in  the  cylinder  lever. 

Schedule  "C"  needs  only  a  few  words  of  explanation.  It  was 
designed  for  cars  weighing  50,(KK)  lbs.  and  less,  e»iuipped  with  four- 
wheel  tru<ks.  A  10-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to  be  used  with  this 
.'schedule  and  a  brake  beam  suitable  for  a  load  at  the  middle  of  15,- 
2tX)  lbs. 

PINS    .\ND    BOD    J.\WS. 

For  all  the  schedules  suggested  there  be  required  a  total  of 
eight  different  pins  ;  one  of  the  i)ins  is  a  present  M.  C.  B.  Stan- 
dard. Of  the  eight  there  are  four  different  diameters.  The  pins 
are  numbered.  There  are  ten  different  rod  jaws  required  for  all 
the  schedules  and  these  are  made  of  four  different  sizes  of  iron. 

DESIONATION    OK     RODS     AND    LEVEKS. 

On  the  drawings,  the  location  of  levers  and  rods  are  designated 
by  letters,  the  first  letter  in  the  designation  distinguishes  between 
l)ody  and  truck.  The  second  letter  distinguishes  between  the  levers 
and  the  connwtions.  The  figure  following  the  secontl  letter  is  the 
distinctive  number  for  the  lever  or  connection;  and  following  this 
figure  is  the  scliedule  letter  to  which  the  lever  or  connection  be- 
longs. Thus  B-f.'2-B  means  body  connection  number  two  (second 
from  cyliniler  piston  rod),  of  schedule  "B":  also  T-L2-B  would 
mean  truck  lever  number  two  for  schedule  "B." 


Light  weights 
Schedule  of  cars. 


designation. 


A-l. 

B. 

B-1. 

C. 

There 
data  of 
schedule 


(Lbs.) 

100.000 

to 
137.000 

80.000 
to 
100,000 

70.000 

to 
90,000 

50.000 

to 
70,000 

50.000 
and  less. 


TABLE     I. 

Type  of 
truck. 

6-wbeel 


6-wbeel 


Size  of  brake 
cylinder. 

16  ins. 


14  ins. 


4-wbeel  14  Ids. 


4-wbeel  12  Ins. 


4-wbeel 


10  ins. 


Maximum  load 

at  middle 
of  brake  beam. 

28,000   lbs. 


22,000  Iba. 


28.000  lbs. 


22,000  lbs. 


15,200  lbs. 


have   been   brought    together   in   Table   I.    the   distinctive 
each  .sche<bile  .so  that  by  referring  to  the  t;\ble  the  correct 
for  any  particular  <ar  may  be  found  ([uickly. 


SIDE  BEARINGS  AND  CENTER  PLATES. 


Committee — T.  W.  Demarest,  A.  E.  Ben.son,  .T.  W.  Lultrell.  (J.  N. 
Dt»w. 

In  summing  up  the  results  obtained,  the  miiiimiuM  tlanue  resist- 
ance was  obtained  with  the  flat  plate.  "Form  .\."  of  chilled  cast 
iron.  The  projected  area  of  this  plate  was  1(K).  14  s(|.  ins.  In  order 
to  (h'termine  the  lu-st  size  of  this  plate,  six  different  td.ites  were 
constructed,  ratiging  in  area  from  KM).14  sq.  ins.  to  4ti.7!(.'{  s(|.  ins. 
The  results  obtained,  as  noted  in  the  tables  and  on  the  cards,  are 
so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliicli  will  be  tlic  l)«>st  area  to 
adopt.  Api)areiitly,  the  flat  plate  with  an  area  of  S().7:{!S  scj.  ins., 
using  as  a  basis  a  smooth  ciisting.  no  lubricaticm.  gave  the  bi'st 
general  results,  and  a  flat  plate  of  this  description  is  r<>commended 
to  the  n.ssociation  }U>  the  standard  form  of  center  jtlate. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  two  ball  bearing  center  plates  were 
tried.  These  center  plates  gave  such  remarkable  results  that  there 
(•an  be  no  question  of  a  re<luction  in  flange  resistance  by  their  use. 
One  road  has  been  using  for  a  number  of  years  now  a  ball  bearing 
center  plate,  and  in  so  far  as  durability  Is  concerned,  the  plates  are 
reported  as  giving  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  recommended  to  the 
.i-ssociation  that  during  the  coming  year  the  members  equip  a  num- 
ber of  cars  with  ball  bearing  center  plates,  in  order  to  ascertain 
more  fully  their  durability. 

A  number  of  side  bearings  were  also  tried,  but  these  experiments 
could  not  be  completed,  as,  in  order  to  test  the  different  makes,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  machine,  which  time 
would  not  permit.  In  so  far  as  the  tests  were  carried  out,  however, 
the  results  indicate  very  much  less  flange  resistance  with  the  roller 


side  bearings  than  with  the  ordinary  flat  cast  iron  plate.  On  :i< 
count  of  the  inability  to  thoroughly  test  out  the  side  bearings,  tl; 
nH-onuuended  distance  from  center  of  center  plate  to  center  line  «. 
side  bearing  was  not  obtained.     Ueplies  from  various  members  <> 


RECOMMENDED   1X)BM   OF   CENTER   PLATE. 

the  association  indicate  this  distance  to  run  from  24  to  32*/^  ins. 
In  the  tests  as  conducted  the  distanc-e  was  taken  as  2.">  ins. 

While  the  committee  recommends  to  the  as.sociatiou  a  standard 
form  of  center  plate,  as  Plate  "A,"  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee  that  if  the  ball  bearing  center  i»lates  and  side 
bearings  are  durable  in  service  a  very  greatly  decreased  flange  re- 
sistance will  be  obtained. 


GOLD    CAR    HEATING    &    LIGHTING    COMPANV. 


The  amount  of  Gold  heating  apparatus  sold  during  the  past  year 
was  nearly  double  that  of  any  former  year  since  the  origin  of  this 
business.  Not  only  has  the  tremendous  increase  taken  place  in  its 
steam  railway  car  heating  department,  but  the  electric  heating 
branch  has  developed  and  improved  very  materially  as  well. 

The   trade  of   this   company   is   increasing  continually.      During 

the  past  three  months  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  for  which 

orders   for   heating  equipment   have   been   received   has   been   very 

gratifying.     Among  others,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  few  of 

the  orders  recently  taken  by  the  Gold  Company  for  cars,  locomotive 

and  electric  car  heating  equipment  are  a^s  follows : 

Equip- 
ment.s. 

Canadian  Pacific 290 

Brooklyn   Heights   Railroad    24o 

Missouri   Paciflc    125 

Wabash    105 

Erie    102 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 101 

Massachusetts   Electric   Companies    100 

Metropolitan   Street   Railway    100 

Southern    79 

Louisville    Railway    1^ 

Central   Railroad  of  New  Jersey    58 

New  York  Central  &   Hudson   River    45 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern   40 

Boston  &  Albany    37 

Cleveland.    Cincinnati.   Chicago  &   St.   Louis    .  .^v^ 36 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande    /Tl^. 35 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois    32 

Western  Maryland    21 

South   Side  Elevated    20 

Scranton    Railway    15 

Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis ...  21 

M..  St.  P.  &  S.  S.   M .  i  .  ,:;  t-':,  ...  22 

Cincinnati.   Hamilton  &.  Dayton   : .  '. 12 

Texas  &    Pacific    24 

Georgia   Railroad    4 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern    '.  . .  .  1,'> 

Boston    &    Maine    28 

New   York,  Ontario  &   Western    14 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western   2.''> 

Chesapeake  &   Ohio    5 

Atlanta  &.  West  Point   « 

Central    of   Georgia    14 

Alabama  Great  Southern    4 

Cincinnati.   New  Orleans  &  Texas   Paciflc    14 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Paciflc   8 

Alabama    &    Vicksburg    6 

Mobile  &  Ohio   15 

Louisville   &    Nashville    3 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  contracts  received  within 
the  last  few  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  short  period 
mentioned  the  company  has  sold  nearly  4,000  sets  of  its  heating 
equipment  in  the  United  States  alone.  During  the  past  month  an 
order  has  also  been  received  for  the  shipment  of  several  thousand 
sets  of  its  specialties  abroad. 

A  short  time  ago  a  contract  was  closed  with  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  to  cover  the  use  of  Gold  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company's 
system  on  all  of  the  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  Plant  System  and  the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina. 
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thin  the  past  few  days  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
ilroad,  together  with  the  Lake  Shore  Railway,  and  the  lines 
ich  they  operate,  decided  to  adopt  the  company's  improved  large 
.■  Gold  straight  port  steam  coupler  for  use  on  all  of  their  cars 
I  locomotives. 

The  unfilled  contracts  on  the  books  of  the  Gold  Company  at  the 

.■sent  time  are  larger  than  ever  before  in  its  history.     At  the  last 

I'ting  of  directors  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent., 

aether  with  an  extra  dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  was  declared.     All 

the  company's  devices  have  been  improved  from  time  to  time, 

1(1  in  their  latest  systems  many  ingenious  and  valuable  features 

t'  apparent  and  most  highly  commended.    The  very  general  adop- 

(D  of  its  car,  locomotive  and  electric  heating  apparatus  all  over 

e  world  where  modern  appliances  of  this  kind  are  used,  speaks 

lumes  for  the  merit  of  the  Improved  Gold  Systems  of  Car  Heat- 

:e.     The  main  office  of  Gold  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company 

at  Frankfort  and  Cliffs  streets.  New  York   City.     The  other 

lices  of  the  company  are  at  Chicago  and  London. 


A  STUDY  OF  ALLOYS  FOR  BEARING  PURPOSES. 


In  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Mr.  G.  H.  Clamer,  of  the  Ajax  Metal  Com- 
p;iny,  Philadelphia,  presented  an  interesting  study  of  white 
nu'tals  and  bronzes.  He  described  tests,  discussed  various 
liioportions  of  bronzes  and  showed  how  his  investigations 
(orrobo rated   other  well-known   authorities.     As  a  result  of 


much  experimenting  a  new  alloy  was  developed,  concerning 
which  he  made  the  imiwrtant  statements  given  below.  Readers 
are  referred  to  the  paper  itself  for  the  complete  discussion. 

"This  alloy  is  now  known  in  the  trade  as  'Plastic  Bronze.'  and 
has  become  a  thoroughly  commercial  article.  It  has  Ikhmi  on  the 
market  hardly  three  years,  but  has  been  made  iu  an  amount  which 
approximates  4,000,000  lbs.  It  has  been  cast  in  all  manner  of 
pattern.s,  weighing  from  a  fraction  of  a  pound  to  over  l.iKK)  lbs. 
each,  and  is  handled  as  readily  in  the  foundry  as  phosphor  bronze, 
manganese  bronze  or  any  of  the  more  common  alloys.  Castings 
are  sharp  and  clean.  It  machines  readily,  and,  in  fact,  possesses 
all  the  qualifications  essential  for  practical  purposes. 

"Having  accomplished  the  production  of  an  alloy  containing  up- 
wards of  20  i)er  cent,  lead,  the  next  object  was  to  test  it  in  the 
manner  of  the  previous  ones,  the  tin  being  kept  constant  at  5  per 
cent.     ''\l\-:<'r\:.\    •-> 

"The  alloy  which  we  have  adopted  consistent  with  proper 
strength  for  general  purposes  and  with  the  best  foundry  results  is : 
Copper,  04  per  cent. ;  tin,  5  per  cent. ;  lead,  30  per  cent.,  and  nickel, 
1  per  cent. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  what  is  true  of  the  alloys  of  15  per  cent 
lead  and  under,  as  examined  by  Dr.  Dudley,  is  also  true  of  the  high- 
lead-content  alloys,  viz :  that  the  rate  of  wear  diminishes  with  in- 
crease of  lead,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  wear  diminishes  with 
the  diminishing  compressive  strength  or  increased  plasticity  of  the 
alloy.  This  alloy  has  plasticity  resembling  Babbitt  metals,  and 
for  this  reason  can  fairly  bo  expected  to  show  a  less  ten<lency  to 
become  heated.    This  has  been  amply  proven  in  actual  .service." 
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VENTILATING   AND  HEATING   SYSTEM. — OFFICES   A.MEKIC.\N    BLOWER  COMPANY. 


AMERICAN    BLOWER    COMPANY'S    NEW    OFFICE 

BUILDING. 


Heating  and  Ventilating  System. 


The  accompanying  cuts  show  the  spacious  new  oflSce  build- 

g  of  the  American  Blower  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.    The 

siness  of  this  company  has  increased  so  rapidly  during  the 

-t  two  years  that  the  old  offices,  which  occupied  valuable 

ace  in  one  of  the  factory  buildings,  became  entirely  inade- 

late  to  accommodate  the  increased  office  force. 

ITie  first  floor  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  different  commer- 

al  departments,  while  the  second  floor  is  used  by  the  engi- 

ering  and  drafting  departments.     The  basement  is  used  for 

e  storage  of  catalogues,  letter  files,  etc.    The  blue-print  and 

»rk  room  are  provided  for  on  the  roof,  being  located  In  that 

sition  to  secure  the  best  light  for  sun  printing. 

TTie  main  Interest  in  the  equipment  of  this  building  Is  In 

';e  mechanical  system  of  heating  and  ventilating.     As  the 


manufacture  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  American  Blower  Company's  business,  this 
part  of  the  office  equipment  naturally  received  due  attention. 
The  apparatus  is  located  at  one  side  of  the  basement  as  shown 
on  the  accompanying  plan.  The  fresh  air  enters  the  building 
through  the  basement  window  F  and  by  means  of  the  fan  A 
li  drawn  over  a  coil  of  pipes,  E.  called  the  tempering  coil. 
The  steam  pipes  in  this  tempering  coil  are  just  sufficient  in 
number  and  length  to  heat  the  volume  of  entering  air  to  a 
temperature  of  65  or  70  degs.  The  fresh  air  is  then  drawn 
into  the  fan  and  forced  over  another  heater,  D.  This  is  the 
main  heater  amd  is  designed  to  heat  the  air  to  about  140  degs. 
Beyond  the  heater  is  located  a  large  brick  chamber,  C,  called 
the  plenum  chamber.  This  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  heated 
air,  and  from  this  chamber  the  air  is  conveyed  by  galvanized 
iron  pipes,  H,  to  the  various  offices.  Under  the  main  heater,  D, 
is  a  passage  or  by-pass,  as  it  is  called,  which  permits  a  part  of 
the  air  from  the  fan  to  pass  under  the  main  heater  coil  and 
into  the  plenum  chamber.    This  passes  into  the  lower  section 
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of  the  plenum  chamber,  which  is  separated  from  the  upper 
part.  Thus  the  plenum  chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as 
shown  by  accompanying  sectional  elevation,  the  upper  cham- 
ber containing  hot  air  at  approximately  140  degs.  and  the 
lower  section  tempered  air  at  70  degs.  As  shown  by  this  sec- 
tional view,  each  individual  pipe  leading  off  to  the  offices  above 
has  two  connections  to  this  plenum  chamber,  one  branch  to 
the  upper  section  and  another  to  the  lower.  In  each  main 
where  the  pipe  divides  into  these  two  sections  there  is  located 


building.  Thus  while  one  fan  is  discharging  pure  warm  a 
into  the  building  the  other  fan  on  the  same  shaft  is  drawii- 
out  the  impure  air.  This  is  the  main  feature  of  mechanic 
ventilation  which  has  brought  it  into  such  general  favor  du 
ing  the  last  few  years  for  use  in  public  buildings. 

The  condensation  from  the  heating  apparatus  is  return< 
to  a  Webster  feed-water  heater  located  in  the  engine  room  > 
the  factory.  This  same  system  handles  all  the'condensatic 
from  two  other  heating  plants  located  in  the  factory.     Tli 
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a  set  of  double  swinging  dampers,  or  mixing  dampers.  Each 
set  of  these  dampers  is  controlled  automatically  by  a  dia- 
phragm valve  shown  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  in  the  sec- 
tional view.  These  automatic  valves  are  part  of  a  system  of 
automatic  heat  control  which  was  furnished  by  the  Johnson 
Electric  Service  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  These  valves 
are  operated  by  compressed  air,  which  is  supplied  by  a  small 
air  compressor  located  in  the  basement.  This  compressor 
works  by  city  water  pressure  and  delivers  air  at  about  15  lbs. 
pressure.  On  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  a  piece  of  brass 
and  steel  in  the  thermostat,  air  pressure  is  admitted  or  cut 
off  from  the  diaphragm  valve  and  the  mixing  dampers  are 
swung  one  way  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  mixing  dampers  in  swinging  do  not  cut  off 
the  flow  of  air,  but  simply  vary  the  proportion  of  hot  and 
tempered  air  as  controlled  by  the  thermostat  to  maintain  a 
constant  temperature  in  the  room.  Thus  a  constant  flow  of 
pure  air  of  the  proper  temperature  is  maintained  at  all  times. 
Under  the  tempering  coil  there  is  also  a  by-pass  similar  to 
the  one  under  the  main  heater.  This  by-pass  is  fitted  with  a 
swinging  damper,  which  is  controlled  by  a  thermostat  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  plenum  chamber.  Thus  if  the  air 
in  the  plenum  chamber  becomes  too  hot,  the  thermostat  opens 
the  damper  under  the  tempering  coil  and  allows  the  entering 
air  to  pass  under  the  tempering  coil  instead  of  through  it. 
The  air  is  admitted  to  each  room  at  a  point  of  about  8  ft. 
above  the  floor. 

The  fan  is  operated  by  a  direct-connected  vertical  engine. 
This  engine  is  also  the  American  Blower  Company's  own  make 
and  is  specially  designed  for  this  class  of  work.  Another 
unique  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  exhaust  fan,  which  is 
direct-coupled  to  the  same  engine  which  runs  the  heating 
fan  and  which  draws  the  impure  or  vitiated  air  out  of  the 


advantage  of  this  vacuum  system  is  that  it  eliminates  the 
back  pressure  from  the  factory  engine  when  using  exhaust 
steam  for  heating  and  also  removes  the  air  from  the  heating 
coils  and  connecting  pipes  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  thus  mak 
ing  the  heating  surface  far  more  effective  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 


MOGUL    METAL. 


The  T.  H.  Symington  Company  use  a  metal  for  their  journal 
l)oxes.  of  which  a  description  has  been  received  which  is  con 
densed  as  follows: 

The  crystalline  structure,  heat  treatment  and  condition  o' 
the  carbon  content  are  factors  of  the  greatest  moment  in  iron 
and  steel.  In  a  long  period  of  experimental  work  this  companv 
has  sought  a  metal  which  would  have  sufficient  density,  clos' 
crystalline  structure,  high  resilience  and  at  the  same  tim< 
maintain  the  fine  wearing  qualities  of  cast  iron  "which  ar- 
noticeably  absent  in  malleable  iron.  The  results  obtained  ar- 
so  wonderful  and  far-reaching  that  we  have  practically  pre 
duced  a  new  metal,  which  we  have  named  'Mogul  Metal,'  whicl 
has  all  of  the  above  desired  characteristics  and  is  an  absc 
lutely  certain  obtainable  product." 

"Ferrite"  is  practically  pure  iron  and,  except  graphite,  1: 
the  softest  constituent  of  cast  iron  products.  Ferrite  Is  iroi 
practically  free  from  carbon,  though  it  may  contain  other  im 
purities.  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  appearance  of  ferrite  as  i 
would  appear  under  a  powerful  microscope,  the  lines  repre 
senting  the  divisions  into  crystals.  "Cementite"  is  the  hardes 
constituent  of  iron  or  steel  and  is  a  definite  carbide  of  iron 
It  does  not  occur  by  itself,  but  is  found  in  thin  layers  whicl 
are  straight  or  curved  and  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  fer 
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e.  These  layers  together  are  known  as  "pearlite."  With  the 
;;;t  increment  of  carbon  in  wrought  iron  pearlite  forms  in 
Q  corners  or  angles  of  the  crystals  and  has  the  form  indi- 
ed  in  Fig.  2.  With  about  08  per  cent  of  carbon  the  pearlite 
.s  the  appearance  of  Jfig.  3.    With  more  carbon  than  this  the 

•  ,>e  cementite  appears  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  as  it  increases 
e   free  cementite    entirely   surrounds   the   crystals    and    the 

,  arlite  becomes  immersed  in  free  cementite.  The  carbon 
liich  exists  in  the  mass  as  free  cementite  and  pearlite  may 
•  entirely  changed  by  heat  treatment  into  the  form  of  small 
articles  of  free  carbon  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 

..lass  of  ferrite  which  is  simultaneously  formed  and  is  iilus- 

rated  by  Fig.  5.     In  this  form  the  carl^on  known  as  "temper 


Figure  One— I'Vrritc   crys- 
tals cc^ntaining  no  carlx>n. 


Figure  Two — I'crritc  crys- 
tals witli  kss  tlian  .8  per 
cent,  carlxjn  in  form  of 
Pearlite. 


Figure  Three— I  r  o  n  with 
carbon  aI>oiit  .8pcr  cent., 
all  in  form  of  Pearlite. 


Figure  Four— Iron  with 
carbuti  in  excess  of  .8  per 
cent.,  showinj^  Pearlite 
and  free  Cementite. 


Figure  Five— Iron  in  which       Figure  Six— Iron  in  which 
Pearlite  and  free  Cement-  Pearlite  and  free  Cement- 

ite has  i)een  brokeji  uj)  by  ite  iias  been  broken  up  by 

heat  treatment  into  the  heat  treatment  into Tcni- 

form  of  Temper  Carbon.  per  Carbon,  also  showing 

the  manner  in  which 
Graphitic  Carbon  exists 
throughout  the  mass  in 
cast  iron. 

Dr.\(iBAMS    REPRESENTING   STRUCTURE  OF  CAST  IRON. 

''arbon"  exists  in  minute  holes  in  the  ferrite  crystals  and  does 
uot  destroy  the  ductility  of  the  ferrite.  This  structure  is  some- 
what similar  to  common  commercial  malleable  iron.  The  way 
i^raphite  exists  in  iron  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  where  the  black 
irregular  portions  are  graphite  imbedded  in  metaJ  in  which 
combined  carbon  or  cementite  has  been,  by  heat  treatment, 
'-hrown  into  the  uniformly  distributed  temper  carbon  as  illus- 


trated in  Fig.  5.  "Our  great  aim  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
trol the  size  of  the  particles  of  graphite  carbon.  To  produce 
the  desired  structure  we  must  absolutely  control  the  amount 
and  size  of  graphite  carbon  in  our  casting." 

What  is  sought  in  "Mogul  Metal"  is  wearing  qualities  su- 
perior to  the  best  gray  iron,  and  far  superior  to  malleable  iron. 
The  control  mentioned  is  obtained  by  a  special  mixture  and  by 
the  use  of  ingredients  found  to  have  a  remarkable  and  pecu- 
liar effect  on  the  graphite  and  other  elements,  phosphorus, 
silicon,  sulphur  and  manganese,  and,  further,  by  the  heat 
treatment.  Having  developed  this  process,  this  company  uses 
this  metal  with  "certainty  that  it  will  meet  the  demands  of 
hard  railroad  usage.  The  metal  has  about  the  same  tensile 
strength  as  good  malleable  iron,  but  is  not  quite  so  ductile. 
It  can  be  slightly  bent,  but  cannot  be  mashed  out  of  shape 
without  breaking."  This  new  metal  is  advocated  because  it 
will  hold  its  shape  and,  furthermore,  it  has  a  high  scrap  value, 
and  its  weight  is  about  the  same  as  malleable  iron.  The  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company  are  in  the  Calvert 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mr.    Norton    .\.    Mejii>i    has    Ikh*ii    appoiiil«'<l    siorckeeper    of    ilie 
Iiuliana.    Illinois   iV:    luwa    Kailroud   at    Kankakee.    III. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


The  Car  liuilders'  Dictionary,  11)03.  An  I  Illustrated  Vocabulary 
of  Terms  Which  Designate  .Vmeriean  Kailroad  Cars,  Their 
Parts,  Attachments  and  Details  of  Cousi ruction.  Compiled  for 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  by  Rodney  Ilitt.  Illus- 
trated, bound  in  leather.  Published  bv  the  Railroad  (Jazctte, 
83   Fulton  street,   New  York.      Price,  $r..Ot>.  - 

The  first  edition  of  this  imlLspeasable  book  was  published  in 
1879,  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1884,  the  third  in  18J)ri,  and 
the  present  volume  .suriiasses  the  others  in  every  resp*^."!.  It  not 
only  brings  the  subject  up  to  date,  but  itis  general  character  in 
every  particular  is  notably  better.  The  standard  of  the  present 
volume  will  be  difficult  to  improve  upon.  The  ori}:inal  purpase  was 
to  .standardize  the  terms  of  car  cou.st ruction.  This  has  given  the 
work  a  powerful  influence  in  the  actual  standardization  of  con- 
struction it.self,  so  that  the  coasummation  of  a  standard  car  .seems 
to  be  a  po.ssibility.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  edition  will 
contain  detail  drawings  of  a  .standar<l  car.  The  pre.sent  volume 
give.s  evidenc-e  of  most  intelligent  selection  of  subjects  for  illus- 
tration. The  general  plan  of  arrangement  is  not  changcnl.  hut 
there  are  fewer  engraving.s.  The  value  of  the  book  is  incrca.scd  by 
this,  because  only  construction  of  proved  merit  and  approved  prac- 
tice is  included.  Steel  cars  and  improved  draft  gears  naturally 
occupy  a  large  amount  of  .space.  These  have  come  into  promi- 
nence since  the  appearance  of  the  previous  volume,  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  them  is  a  record  of  progress  in  new  lines.  By  use 
of  half-tones  and  line  engravings,  photographic  views,  floor  plaits, 
framing  plans  and  sections  of  wooden  and  steel  cars  are  shown  in 
sufhcient  numbers  to  cover  all  requirements  of  reference,  and  the 
details  of  car  furnishings  and  equipment  are  pres«ited  in  a  great 
\ariety.  The  book  is  not  disappointing  in  any  particular.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  uniformly  excellent  line  engravings. 
Our  readers,  being  familiar  with  the  earlier  editions,  will  lose  no 
time  in  securing  copies  of  this  one.  Those  who  do  not  know  the 
book  neiMi  only  be  told  that  it  aflfords  a  liberal  education  in  the 
subject  of  cars  and  the  standards  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  the  reviewer  to  compliment  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishei-s  upon  the  satisfactory  result  of  this  difficult  undertaking. 


Kailroad  Cou-struction :    Theorv  and  Practice.     A  Text-Book  for 
the  Use  of  Students  in  Colleges  and  Te<'hnical  Schools.     By  Wal- 
ter Ix>ring  Webb.  C.E.,  Assoc-.  ^L,  A.  S.  C.  E.,  formerly  asisist- 
ant   professor  of  livil   engineering.   University   of   Pennsylvania. 
Second  edition,  reset  and  enlarged.     G75  pages.     John  Wiley  & 
Son.  4S  East  Nineteenth  street.  New  York.     1903.     Price,  $5.00. 
Tlie  book   in  its  revised  eUition  is   in  pocket  form  and  the  ma- 
terial of  the  early  edition  is  retained  very  largely  in  its  original 
form,  except  in  size  of  page.    There  are  added,  however,  about  200 
pages  of  new  matter,  which  should  make  it  of  greater  value  for  the 
jjurpose  intended,   as  stated   in   the  preface.     "The  author's   aim 
has  been  to  produce  a  text-book  for  students,  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter has  therefore  been  cut  down   to  that   which   may  properly   be 
required  of  students  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  railroad  work 
in  a  civil  engineering  curriculum."     About   HK>  of  the  new  pages 
treat   of   miscellaneous    structures    and   buildings,    yards   and    ter- 
minals, block  signalling,  rolling  stock,  train  resistance,  cost  of  rail- 
roads, the  last  of  which  is  generally  convenient  and  has  especial 
value  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  cost  of  items   of 
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earthwork  contained  in  the  original  book.  Another  100  pages  are 
devoted  to  railroad  economics,  treating  of  operating  expenses  and 
their  effect  upon  changes  in  distance,  curvature,  rise  and  fall 
(although  not  so  named),  grades,  ruling,  pu.sher  and  balanced  for 
unequal  traffic,  and  the  improvement  of  old  lines.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  Mr.  Webb  that  he  acknowledges  closely  following  Wel- 
lington's treatment  of  the  subject,  for  this  seems  yet  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  The  preface  says :  "Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  late  Mr.  Wellington's  nuusterpiece,  'The  Economic  Theory  of 
Railroad  Location,'  will  readily  appreciate  the  author's  indebted- 
ness to  that  work.  The  author  has  developed  the  theory  on  an 
independent  basis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details."  It 
is  not  improbable  that  many  engineers  in  railroad  practice  will  be 
glad  to  look  into  the  subject  through  the  1(K)  pages  used  here, 
rather  than  attempt  the  larger  Jind  much  more  ditiicult  task  of 
picking  out  what  they  need  from  a  larger  book.  The  book  is  bound 
in  moro<co  with  a  flap.  The  typography  of  the  thirteen  tables 
included  is  very  g(K>d,  and  the  book  in  its  new  dress  is  more  useful 
for  the  people  who  would  use  it  and  is  attractive  in  appearance 
generally. 

Notes  on  Track  Construction  and  Maintenance.  By  W.  M.  Camp, 
editor  Railtcap  and  Engineering  Itevieic.  1,'J14  pages;  620  en- 
gravings. Published  by  the  author  at  Auburn  Park,  Chicago, 
111.  I'rice,  ^3.00.  Printed  in  two  volumes  for  foreign  distri- 
bution:   price,  $3.50. 

This  Ls  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  book  ever  written 
on  the  subject  of  track.  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  write 
simply  enough  for  trackmen  and  thoroughly  enough  for  engineers. 
The  work  was  done  with  extraordinary  care  and  conscientious 
patience,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  entire  subject  up  to 
date  with  particular  reference  to  satisfactory  construction  and 
labor-saving  machinery  employed  in  track  and  road  building.  The 
author  is  a  master  of  his  subject,  having  been  a  trackman  and 
afterward  an  educated  engineer.  In  such  a  work  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  author  may  not  agree  with  those  of  all  his  readers, 
but  these  are  set  forth  in  this  case  as  those  of  a  man  who  has 
worked  his  way  through  all  the  grades  of  the  tra<k  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Camp  does  not  hesitate  to  take  issue  with  the  report 
of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  committee  of  1900  on  the 
subject  of  flanges  on  driving  wheels,  and,  among  other  parts  of  the 
book,  this  will  specially  interest  mechanical  oflicers.  The  author's 
comments  on  this  subject  direct  attention  to  the  need  of  more 
co-operation  l)etween  the  various  departments  interested  in  such  a 
subject  as  this,  because  there  are  many  matters  of  this  kind  which 
affect  both  track  and  rolling  stock.  Some  portions  of  the  book 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  repetitions  of  the  work  of  others — such  ps 
problems  in  switch  work  and  curves.  These,  however,  are  prob- 
ably included  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  supplied 
with  hand-books  on  these  subjects.  The  chapters  are  as  follows : 
Track  Foundation,  Track  Materials,  Track  Laying,  Ballasting, 
Curves,  Switching  Arrangements  and  Appliances,  Track  Mainte- 
nance, Double  Tracking.  Track  Tools.  Work  Trains,  Miscellan- 
eous, Organization  and  Supplementary  Notes  and  Tables.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  book  on  a  most  important  subject  and  is  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  knows  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
called  practical  man  must  face  in  the  pursuit  of  information  and 
who  also  knows  the  <litficulties  which  the  engineer  faces  in  his  u.se 
of  information  which  he  hius.  The  work  was  brought  out  serially 
in  the  liaiUrity  and  Engineering  Review,  appearing  in  154  articles. 
They  have  been  revised,  80  of  them  being  re-written,  the  book 
having  70  per  cent,  more  reading  matter  added  to  the  original. 
It  is  a  book  which  everj-  railroad  officer  in  the  operating,  main- 
tenance of  way  and  mechanical  departments  should  own  and  use. 


Proportions  and  Movement  of  Slide  Valves.      By  W.   D.   Wans- 
brough.      l'.M»3.     I).  Van  N<xstrand  Co.,  Warren  street.  New  York. 

This  volume  of  l«'iO  pages  contains  in  convenient  form  the  articles 
by  the  author  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  .serially  in  the 
pages  of  the  Meehanieal  World.  The  author  gives  the  credit  for 
the  invention  of  the  slide  valve  to  Murdoch,  the  pupil  and  assistant 
of  Watt.  The  book  opens  with  a  number  of  studies  of  the  functions 
of  valves.  The  other  chapters  discuss  double  slide  valves,  expaasion 
plates,  and  Meyer  gear.  Liberal  use  is  made  of  valve  diagrams. 
The  book  should  be  valuable  to  the  designers  of  stationary  engines. 


and  discussicms  in  convenient  form  before  those  who  desire  to  pr. 
serve  this  record.  The  index  is  unique  in  that  it  presents  in  tl 
form  of  carefully  prepared  abstracts  the  most  important  work  o 
the  association.  By  referring  to  the  index  the  busy  reader  wi 
usually  find  all  that  he  requires,  and  the  text  of  the  reports  an 
discussions  is  easily  found  for  complete  reference.  The  boo! 
has  over  1,000  pages.  It  is  a  large  volume,  and  does  not  appea 
to  have  been  abridged.  It  contains  the  semi-annual  volumes  wbici 
have  been  distributed  in  pamphlet  form  after  each  meeting  of  th 
association. 


Metallic  Packings.  By  Charles  Longstretb.  Reprint  of  a  papei 
from  the  journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineer*. 
Vol.  XV.,  No.  2. 

Mr.  Longstretb  has  conferred  a  favor  upon  engineers  and  user 
of  metallic  packing  by  this  discussion  of  the  principles  of  de8igt 
essential  for  suecesfiful  development  of  packing.  The  paper  briell} 
discusses  the  early  history  of  the  subject,  points  out  the  pur 
poses  and  requisites  of  satisfactory  packing,  and  proceeds  t< 
present  the  characteristics  necessary  to  meet  the  requirement- 
of  various  kinds  of  service.  Rigid  and  flexible  forms .  art 
described,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  conical  ring  type  ol 
flexible  packings  which  are  in  use  on  90  per  cent,  of  the  loco- 
motives running  in  the  United  States.  It  is  made  clear  that 
engine  efficiency  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  character  of  pack- 
ing used,  and  that  most  careful  attention  to  efficient  maintenance 
is  absolutely  necessary.  By  occasional  references  to  locomotive 
practice  as  a  field  where  maintenance  is  not  all  that  could  bo 
desired,  and  by  citing  a  record  of  ten  years'  service  in  marine 
practice,  the  author  throws  a  side  light  upon  a  condition  of  the 
packing  question  on  railroads  which  motive-power  men  would  do 
well  to  consider  most  carefully.  The  paper  shows  the  destructive 
effect  of  water  on  metallic  packings  and  indicates  the  proper 
method  of  fitting  up  and  maintaining  them.  Presumably  copies  of 
the  paper  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Longstretb,  427  North  Thirteenth 
street,  I'hiladelphia. 


Characteristic  Facts  About  Trees. — How  trees  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  to  everyone — like  the  pine  and  the  oak — have 
beauties  that  are  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  observer  will  be  shown, 
it  is  said,  in  some  remarkable  photographs  taken  by  J.  Horace 
McFarland  to  illustrate  his  forthcoming  "Book  of  Trees."  The 
author,  besides  being  an  ardent  lover  and  an  earnest  student  of 
nature,  is  an  unusually  expert  photographer,  and  it  is  believed  this 
work  will  show  what  is  characteristic  and  beautiful  about  the  trees 
as  species  and  as  individuals.  The  Outlook  Company  have  the 
work  in  preparation,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  ready  by  early  fall. 


Specifications  for  Material  and  Workmanship  for  Steel  Struc- 
tures.— The  specifications  adopted  this  year  by  the  Americarf  Rail- 
way Maintenance  of  Way  Association  have  been  Lssued  in  pamphlet 
form.  Copies  may  be  had  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  L.  C.  Fritch, 
room  15G2,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.     Price  10  cents. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Association  from  1899  to 
1902,  inclusive.  Published  by  the  association,  32  Park  Place, 
New  York.      Price  $5. 

This  is  the  third  bound  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  this  im- 
portant organization,  edited  by  the  secretary,  placing  the  reports 


"Nature's  Insulation"  is  the  title  of  an  exceptionally  fine  pamphlet 
Issued  by  Messrs.  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  730  Market  street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  describing  improved  methods  of  insulation,  using 
hair  felt,  for  cold  storage  and  other  forms  of  refrigeration.  The 
pamphlet  was  prepared  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Bellman,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  hair  felt  department  of  this  company,  and  it  is  altogether  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  No  one  who  is  intereste<l 
in  the  subject  will  lay  the  pamphlet  aside  without  reading  it  clear 
through.  It  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  perfect 
insulation  and  the  reasons  why  nature's  insulation,  hair,  is  the  best 
and  most  permanent  material  available.  Hair  owes  its  superior 
qualities  to  the  air  held  mechanically  by  the  fibers  and  retained 
motionless,  "dead  air"  being  the  best  non-conductor  known.  The 
second  chapter  deals  with  convection,  conduction  and  radiation, 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  here  is  shown  the  importance  of  guard- 
ing against  the  destruction  of  the  effectiveness  of  insulation  by 
moisture.  Proper  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  good  insulation 
means  a  reduction  of  operating  expense  because  poor  insulation  in- 
volves more  refrigeration  or  more  ice.  Experience  and  investigation 
have  taught  the  superior  value  of  spaces  filled  with  the  right  ma- 
terial over  hollow  construction  confining  air  in  spaces  wherein  it 
may  move  about.  Results  of  experience  and  extensive  experiments 
are  given  on  page  23.  It  is  shown  that  hair  felt  is  twice  as  ef- 
fective as  mill  shavings  or  mineral  wool.  This  appears  in  the  cost 
of  construction  and  the  space  required  for  the  insulation.  This  is 
very  important  in  ship  and  car  refritreration.    The  descriptive  por- 
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Ion  of  the  pamphlet  closes  with  a  statement  concerning  the  manu- 
acture  of  hair  felt.  It  is  made  from  selected  cattle  hair  received 
iroct  from  the  tanners  and  thoroughly  washed,  picked  and  dried, 
lair  felt  is  put  up  an  rolls  of  various  widths  and  from  14  to  2  ins. 
hick.  lllustrationK  in  colors  show  approved  metluxls  of  applica- 
ion  to  refrigerators,  cold  storage  spaces  and  refrigerator  cars, 
Iso  photographic  reproductions  of  cars,  cold  storage  warehouses 
ind  ships  equipped  with  this  insulation  are  included.  This  com- 
pany has  a  record  of  seventy-five  years  in  this  product,  which  en- 
it  les  them  to  thorough  confidence. 


The  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  204  East  Forty-third  street,  New 
Vork,  issue  catalogue  literature  in  accordance  with  a  unique  and 
very  convenient  plan.  The  Illustrated  Index  for  1903.  known  as 
(.'atalogue  No.  65,  has  just  been  received.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
in  a  medium-sized  book  the  great  variety  of  tools  manufactured  by 
iliis  company.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  72  pages  of  illustrations,  each 
i-ngraving  representing  from  one  to  twenty  sizes  of  tools,  and  com- 
plete descriptions  are  available  in  the  form  of  loase  sheets.  These 
sheets  are  bound  in  neat  covers  in  various  combinations  to  suit  the 
ilemands  of  various  correspondents,  according  to  the  special  line  of 
biusiness  for  which  hydraulic  machinery  is  required.  It  would  be 
impracticable  to  issue  a  single  bound  volume  to  include  all,  and  the 
present  scheme  comprises  seventeen  sectional  catalogues,  of  which 
eleven  are  in  print  and  ready  for  issue,  six  being  in  manuscript  or 
in  unbound  assortments.  The  index  gives  a  key  to  all,  and  the  one 
just  issued  replaces  that  of  about  four  years  ago.  The  present  one 
has  72  pages  of  illustrations,  being  an  increase  of  28  pages,  with 
additions  in  all  departments.  The  pages  are  numbered,  also  the 
sheets  giving  detailed  information,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  purchaser  to 
secure  exactly  the  desired  information.  The  pamphlet  closes  with 
an  index  of  illustrated  sheets.  The  engravings  are  all  finely  exe- 
cuted wood  cuts.  An  examination  of  the  pamphlet  gives  the  im- 
pression of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  scope  of  hydraulic 
apparatus  in  manufacturing  processes. 


Two  new  circulars  have  been  received  from  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company.  These  are  advance  sheets  of  a  new  cata- 
logue. One  is  devoted  to  pneumatic  drills.  It  illustrates  Little 
Giant  drills,  flue-rolling,  roaming,  tapping,  wood-boring  machines 
and  the  Boyer  piston  air  drill.  A  number  of  attachments  for  the 
drills  are  also  showTi,  such  as  angle  gears,  flue  cutters  and  flue 
expanders.  The  pamphlet  closes  with  a  statement  of  results  of 
tests  made  with  these  machines,  which  illustrate  tueir  advantages 
over  hand  work.  Tlie  other  circular  illustrates  and  describes 
pneumatic  hammers  and  riveters.  It  includes  valuable  tables  illus- 
trating the  possibilities  of  reducing  the  cost  of  work  by  their  use. 
Such  records  are  very  seldom  seen  in  catalogues.  We  have  al.><o 
just  received  special  circulars  Nos.  38  and  39,  illustrating  various 
types  of  pneumatic  tools,  with  views  of  the  tools  at  work.  Special 
jittention  is  directed  to  applications  of  the  Boyer  drill  and  "jam 
riveter,"  a  new  method  for  cleaning  locomotive  crown  sheets  with 
the  riveter  and  of  applying  the  Boyer  drill  to  a  yoke  similar  to 
I  hose  used  in  riveting.  These  are  important  functions  of  air  tools 
i)olieved  to  be  entirely  new.  and  are  sure  to  find  a  good  reception  in 
locomotive  shops. 

"A  Review  of  Technical  Points  for  the  Protection  of  Metal  Sur- 
faces'' is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Loomis  and 
issued  by  the  National  Paint  Works.  Williamsport.  Pa.  The 
luthor  bases  his  opinion  on  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  and  the 
;iam])hlet  contains  references  to  many  of  the  best  known  authorities 
>n  paints.  Tlie  arguments  in  favor  of  oxide  of  iron  paints  include 
ihis:  "Tlie  tin  roof  on  old  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelpliia.  Pa.. 
'las  been  presers-ed  for  the  past  130  years  with  an  oxide  of  iron 
;>aint,  which  is  conclusive  argument  for  the  pigments."  Dr.  C.  B. 
Dudley,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  quoted  as  follows:  "We 
ire  quite  free  to  confess  that  in  our  experience  we  have  not  been 
ihle  to  confirm  the  common  belief  among  paint  manufacturers,  and 
ndeed  among  many  of  the  users,  that  the  oil  is  the  life  of  the  paint. 
I'he  pigment  is  the  life  of  the  paint,  according  to  our  experience." 
I'he  pamphlet  contains  statements  of  great  value  to  railroad  men, 
ind  particularly  to  those  who  are  anxious  about  the  corrosion  of 
-teel  cars.  It  contains  numerous  records  of  experience  with  paint 
•n  railroad  structures. 


Ftirguson  Oil  Furnaces. — A  new  catalogue  has  been  issued  by 
lie  Railway  Materials  Company,  Old  Colony  Building.  Chicago, 
llustrating  these  furnaces  and  showing  their  advantages  for  rail- 
oad  shops  and  manufacturing  plants.  Opening  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  oil  to  heating  furnaces  and  of 
>he  commercial  savings  made  possible,  the  pamphlet  presents  ex- 


cellent engravings,  both  from  photographs  and  line  drawings,  illus- 
trating fourteen  styles  of  oil  furnaces  such  as  are  used  very  suc- 
cessfully in  the  best  and  most  modem  railroad  shops.  These  in- 
clude small  furnaces  for  flue  welding  and  rivet  heating,  larger 
furnaces  for  forging  and  bulldozer  work,  for  case-hardening  spring 
work,  and  still  larger  ones  for  flanging  and  annealing  of  plates. 
The  pamphlet  clases  with  engravings  of  Furguson  portable  heaters 
and  tire  kindlers.  In  connection  with  the  e<iuipment  of  the  Col- 
linwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  we  shall  refer  to  these  furnaces 
again. 


"Colors  aind  Specifications"  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  six-page 
folder  Issued  by  the  .Toseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  .lersey  City. 
N.  .1.  Five  excellent  examples  of  steel  coast  ruction  are  illustrated. 
Tlie  specifications  suggest  be.st  methwls  of  ctmstruction  and  main- 
tenance of  steel  structures  by  paint  and  are  based  upon  forty 
years  of  successful  experience.  The  folder  also  exhibits  the  four 
shades  of  Dixon's  silicon-graphite  paint  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany. 


Exhaust  Fans. — A  new  catalogue.  No.  149.  has  been  issued  by 
the  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.  It  Ls  devoted  to 
the  "A.  B.  C."  exhaust  fan  for  the  removal  and  conveying  of  shav- 
ings and  dust,  the  removal  of  smoke  and  for  use  in  connection  with 
heating  and  drying  apparatus.  The  jiamphlet  also  presents  dust 
separators,  dry  kiln  equipment,  aai  inclodes  convenient  tables  of 
information.  O.-..'  • '...". r     ■'■/-' 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus.  Ohio,  have 
issued  Catalogue  No.  19,  illustrating  coal  cutters  and  coal  drills, 
operated  by  electricity  and  compressed  air;  elettric  locomotives  for 
mine  and  surface  haulage,  and  complete  electric  power  plants  for 
mining  properties.  It  is  a  finely  illustrate<l  pamphlet  of  127 
pages,  showing  a  very  large  variety  of  this  equipment  and  giving 
information  for  its  use. 


A    NEW    LIQUID    GLUE. 


A  new  and  remarkable  adhesive  known  as  Army  and  Navy  dlue 
attracted  attention  at  the  recent  conventions  at  Saratoga.  It  is  a 
liquid  glue,  but  is  not  derived  in  any  way  from  fish.  The  inventor. 
.7.  W.  Wachter,  a  leather  worker,  in  the  employ  of  the  l;nite<l 
States  Government  at  Washington,  producetl  it  in  an  effort  to 
secure  a  more  satisfactory  adhesive  than  those  previously  available. 
.Vs  a  result  he  produced  a  glue  which  is  satisfactory  for  leather, 
wood  and  other  gluing,  and  one  which  sustained  a  weight  of  327 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  of  surface  of  steel  bars  glued  to  each  other.  Having 
occasion  to  encase  some  shells  with  leather,  Mr.  Wachter  used  this 
glue,  and  though  the  shells  weighed  1,150  lbs.  and  were  rolled  alxiut 
the  shop,  the  leather  adhered  perfectly  and  accomplishe<l  the  de- 
sired results.  Soon  after  this  the  Navy  Department,  after  exi)eri- 
menting  with  the  best  glues  on  the  market,  adopte<l  this,  which  was 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Wachter  as  an  employee,  and  for  which  he 
received  no  compensation  other  than  his  wages.  During  the  re<-ent 
war  this  glue  was  used  in  making  ignition  bags  which  form  a  part 
of  all  the  fixed  ammunition  in  the  navy.  Realizing  the  imiH>rtance 
of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Wachter  patented  it  and  hiis  placed  it  on  the 
market  Its  superiority  lies  not  only  in  ite  great  tenacity  and  in 
the  wide  range  of  substances  with  which  it  may  be  use<l.  but  in  its 
strength  under  varying  conditioas  of  heat,  cold,  dampness  and 
pressure,  also  it  does  not  sour  or  spoil  by  standing,  and  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  boiling  and  heating  ill-smelling  glue 
pots.  Tliere  is  a  bright  outlook  for  this  liquid  glue.  Those  who 
investigate  it  as  a  representative  of  this  journal  has  done  will  find 
the  investigation  profitable.  This  is  an  animal  glue  in  liipiid  form 
and  is  certainly  a  remarkable  achievement.  Tlie  Wachter  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Baltimore.  Md.,  will  supply  additional  in- 
formation. 


NEW   QUARTERS    FOR  THE    BRODERICK   &    BASCOM 

ROPE   COMPANY. 


A  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  wire  rope  and  cable  for  many 
years  has  enabled  them  to  put  on  the  market  a  first-class  article 
in  their  power  steel  and  patent  steel  ropes.  Among  the  many  uses 
for  this  rope  may  be  mentioned:  guy  ropes  for  derricks,  wire  tram- 
ways, endless  wire  ropeways  for  transportation  of  material  over 
difficult  roads,  hoisting  from  deep  shafts  or  inclined  planes,  trans- 
mission of  power,  switch  ropes,  etc.,  etc. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  "staying  qualities"  of  this  roi>e,  the  com- 
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pany  calls  attention  to  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  Green- 
view  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  of  Greenview,  111.,  in  which  G.  W.  Hatch, 
secretary,  says : 

"Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  31st,  regarding  the  service 
of  our  1-inch  19-wire  power  rope,  purchased  of  you,  is  giving  us. 
It  has  given  us  excellent  satisfaction.  On  December  KUh  one  of 
the  .sheaves  and  shaft  broke  and  dropped  a  cage  loaded  with  one  car 
of  coal,  weighing  at  least  .■{,.^(>f>  lb.s.,  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  rope 
remained  inlaei  and  savi'd  (he  cage  from  going  to  the  bottom  if 
safety  catches  had  fjiiled  to  hold.  We  can  cheerfully  recommend 
your  steel  fniwer  rope." 

In  addition  to  wire  rope,  the  company  also  handles  manila  rope 
of  all  sizes,  and  carry  a  full  line  of  tackle  and  snatch  blocks  for 
manila  and  wire  ropes,  all  sizes. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

The  20-stall  roundhouse  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  ^t 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  been  equipped  with  a  "hot  blast"  system 
of  heating,  the  appamtus  consisting  of  a  large  exhaust  fan  direct- 
connected  to  a  horizontal  engine  and  drawing  air  through  a  steam- 
coil  heater  built  up  of  1-in.  steam  piping  on  cast  iron  sections. 
From  thi.s  apparatus  air  is  distributed  throughout  the  roundhouse 
by  brick  Hues  and  galvanized  iron  piping,  so  arrango<l  that  heated 
air  may  be  delivered  into  each  engine  pit.  It  will  thu.s  serve  to 
melt  off  snow  or  ice  from  incoming  locomotives  when  that  is  re- 
quired. From  the  pits  the  heated  air  rises  vertically,  so  that  there 
is  no  trouble  from  smoke  or  steam  in  the  inhabiteil  zone  of  the 
building.  On  account  of  the  dry  character  of  the  air  supplied  by 
the  system,  all  moisture  due  to  the  melting  of  snow  or  ice  is 
quickly  evaporated,  making  it  possible  to  work  on  an  engine  with- 
out discomfort  within  a  very  short  time  after  it  enters  the  building. 
During  warm  weather  it  is  pik^sible  to  operate  the  fan  without 
steam  in  the  heater,  and  in  that  manner  provide  a  very  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  building,  which  is  rarely  accomplished  in  round- 
houses equipped  with  the  ordin.-iry  direct  sjstem  of  steam  or  hot- 
water  heating.  Other  advantages,  as  compared  with  the  direct 
system,  are  that  there  is  no  piping  scattered  about  the  building  to 
freeze  or  burst  in  cold  weather,  there  are  no  ioints  to  leak,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  tire  fmui  the  proximity  of  steam  pipes  to 
intlammable  materials.  Since  the  piping  is  all  concentrated  in  a 
steel-plated  housing,  where  the  vehxity  of  the  air  passing  over  it  is 
very  high,  much  less  length  of  pine  is  needed  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  The  above  described  ecpiipment  has  been  designed 
and  installed  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  of  Boston. 

The  Holland  Companj',  with  main  offices  in  the  (Jreat  Northern 
Building.  Chicago,  III.,  and  who  are  well  known  through  their 
Martin  Metallic  Flexible  Joint  and  Holland  .lournal  Box.  announce 
the  removal  of  their  San  Francisco  office  from  .508  Market  street 
to  12  Fremont  street.  Tlie  new  location  affords  the  excellent  ad- 
vantage of  being  on  the  ground  floor  as  well  lus  permitting  base- 
ment storage,  where  they  will  carry  a  complete  stock  of  the  H.  W. 
Jolms-Manville  Company's  asbestos  products,  for  which  they  are  ex- 
clusive agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  together  with  the  Dake  Engine 
Company's  high  speed  engine  and  pneumatic  chain  hoists.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  company,  will  be  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  branch,  with  Mr.  S.  I*.  Russell,  Jr.,  assistant 
manager. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Corrington  Air  Brake  Co.  at  the  recent  conven- 
tioas  marks  their  first  introduction  to  our  railroad  friends.  They 
show  a  triple  with  attachment  for  recharging  auxiliary  reservoirs 
while  brakes  are  ai»i)lied.  and  insuring  a  full  reservoir  when  brakes 
are  released.  A  high  speed  reducing  valve  and  compact  form  of 
brake  valve  were  included,  the  former  very  small,  compact  and 
callable  of  attachment  to  the  brake  cylinder  without  pipe  connec- 
tions, and  the  latter  with  feed  valves  for  ordinary  and  high  speed 
service.  This  company  furnishes  complete  brake  apparatus  for 
railroad  service  ami  thoroughly  interchangeable  with  the  existing 
systems. 

The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  of  England,  recently 
conducted  a  series  of  important  brake  trials  on  its  lines,  which  at 
one  point  attain  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  one 
of  the  steepest  sections  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Forty 
heavy  coal  cars  comprised  the  train,  each  car  being  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  quick-acting  brake.  Despite  high  speed,  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions,  and  traveling  on  the  down  grade,  the  train  was 
brought  to  a  stand  in  a  very  short  distance,  the  application  of 
power  on  both  front  and  rear  wheels  of  the  train  being  practically 
•imultaneous.    The  trials  are  said  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 


The   American    Steam   Gauge   and   Valve   Manufacturing   Com 
pany,  Jamaica  Plains,  Boston,  tendered  the  annual  dinner  to  tht 
sales  department  on  the  evening  of  July  1,  at  the  Hotel  Essex 
Boston.     This  is  in  accordance  with  the  wide-awake  policy  of  th. 
company,  a  part  of  which  is  to  get  all  of  the  traveling  men  au(. 
branch  house  managers  together  with  the  home  oftice,  for  an  annual 
conference  about  the  business  and  closing  with  a  banquet.     Tliis 
is   a   pleasant   and   very    important   custom,    indicating    up-to-dal. 
business  methods. 


The  value  of  graphite  as  a  lubricant  is  well  understood.  The 
United  States  Graphite  Company.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  confidently  offer 
their  "No.  205  Lubricating  Graphite"  for  use  of  all  who  have  to  do 
with  engines  or  machinery.  It  is  pure  and  carefully  prepared. 
Besides  being  used  as  a  lubricant,  it  may  be  mixed  with  oil  and 
used  as  a  roof  or  stack  paint  or  pipe-joint  c<mipound.  A  sample 
quarter  pound  will  be  furnished  free  for  trial,  and  also  complett' 
instructions  for  use  of  graphite  for  lubrication.  Further  informa 
tion  may  be  had  from  the  manufacturers. 


Mr.  William  Burlingham  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  chief 
engine  designer  with  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  of  Hyde  Park. 
Mass.,  resigning  a  position  in  the  United  States  Inspection  Office 
with  the  Wm.  R.  Trigg  Company,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Mr. 
Burlingham  has  previously  been  associated  with  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Southwark  Machine  & 
Foundry  Company,  and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company.  He  has  also  served  on  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison's  staff 
at  the  East  Orange  laboratorj'  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Consolidated  "Axle  Light"  equipments  of  electric  car  light- 
ing are  coming  into  increasing  use  on  the  finest  cars  constituting 
some  of  the  best  and  fastest  trains  of  leading  railway  lines,  includ- 
ing Pullman  cars.  All  private  Pullman  cars  and  many  business 
cars  of  railway  officials,  as  well  as  private  cars  of  individuals,  arr^ 
equipped  with  the  Consolidated  "Axle  Light"  system  of  electric 
lights.  These  "Axle  Light"  equipments  are  also  beginning  to  be 
used  quite  extensively  on  the  railway  systems  of  Great  Britain 
and  Europe. 

The  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  tendered  the  forty-first 
annual  outing  to  700  employees  and  their  families  July  18  at 
WtM)dsdale  Island  Park.  The  total  number,  including  childreu. 
reached  about  2,000.  The  entire  expense  of  these  pleasant  outings 
is  borne  by  the  company. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for 
twenty-eight  No.  8  Gates  ball  mills,  thirty-nine  5  by  22-ft.  (Jatcs 
tube  mills,  and  twenty-four  rotary  kilns  of  special  design  for  the 
cement  plants  now  building  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
at  the  Illinois  Steel  Company's  plant  at  South  Chicago. 


Westinghouse-Parsons  steam  turbines  will  b'e  used  to  drive  the 
r»0,000  kw.  of  electrical  machinery  for  the  new  Rapid  Transit 
subway  and  elevated  system  now  under  construction  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  machinery  contract  has  just  been  closed  by  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co. 

Thomas  Chalmers,  father  of  W.  J.  Chalmers,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  died  July  l.'{  and 
was  buried  Thursday,  July  16.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  the  founder 
of  the  firm  of  Eraser  &  Chalmers,  which  firm  was  recognized  as  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  mining  machinery. 


A.  Ijeschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company,  manufacturers  of  wire  rope 
and  aerial  wire  rope  tramway.s,  have  movetl  their  San  Francisco 
office  to  the  Rialto  Building,  corner  of  New  Montgomery  and  Mis- 
sion streets,  San  Francisco. 


The  Acme  Supply  Company,  100  Ijake  street,  Chicago,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  heretofore  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
G.  S.  Wood  &  Co.,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Schroyer,  G.  S. 
Wood  and  S.  Woodworth. 


Mr.  D.  G.  Farragut  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  in  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Calle  de 
Gante  8,  City  of  Mexico,  where  all  the  business  of  this  company 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  will  be  managed. 

The  American  Blower  Company  have  taken  contracts  for  heating 
apparatus  for  the  new  roundhouse  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Keyser,  W.  Va.,  and  for  induced  draft  apparatus  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Aurora,  111. 
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CANADIAN    PACIFIC    BAILWAT. 
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In  June,  1901,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  equipped  a 
locomotive  of  the  4 — 6 — 0  type  with  the  Schmidt  system  of 
superheating.  It  gave  very  gratifying  results  In  fuel  con- 
sumption and  in  operation.  The  locomotive  was  tested  in 
comparison  with  a  simple  and  a  compound  of  similar  con- 
struction and  weight,  the  test  continuing  for  eighteen  months. 
On  the  ton-mile  basis  the  superheater  engine  made  an  aver-      details  of  the  attachment  of  the  scpeeheateb  tubes  to  the 
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t-REIGHT   LOCOMOTIVE   WITH    THE    SCHMIDP  FIRETUBE   SUPEEHEATEB. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 
E.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  Rolling  Stock.  Ameuicax   Locomotive  Co.,   Schenectady  Works,  Builders. 


age  saving  in  fuel  of  31.3  per  cent,  over  the  simple  engine 
and  10.6  per  cent,  over  the  compound,  the  cost  of  repairs 
being  about  the  same  for  all  three  engines.  These  results 
led  to  the  application  of  a  Schmidt  superheater  to  one  of  a 
lot  of  heavy  4 — 6 — 0  freight  compounds,  which  are  building 
at  the  Schenectady  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. Mr.  B.  A.  Williams,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  by  whose  permission  this  description 
is  presented,  believes  that  Improvements  in  superheaters 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  will  render  these  devices  highly 
desirable  for  locomotive  service. 

In  our  November,  1902,  issue,  page  340,  Mr.  Lentz  de- 
scribed the  Schmidt  superheater  as  developed  In  Germany. 
This  new  design  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  entirely  different 


in  construction  and  is  known  as  the  smoke-tube  superheater 
as  distinguished  from  the  smokebox  form.  The  new  con- 
struction seems  much  more  likely  to  meet  the  idea  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  men  than  the  smokebox  type. 

Instead  of  placing  the  superheater  tubes  in  the  smokebox 
they  are  taken  from  a  header  casting  at  the  front  end  of  th« 
dry  pipe  and  looped  back  through  twenty-two  5-in.  tubes 
toward  the  firebox.  The  superheater  tubes,  which  are  l^i 
ins.  in  diameter  outsid0  and  15-16  in.  inside,  reach  within 
32   ins.  of  the  firebox  ends  of  the  large  tubes  but  are  not 
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exposed  to  the  direct  neat  of  the 
firebox.  Return  bends  at  the 
ends  of  the  superheater  tubes 
take  the  superheated  steam  for- 
ward again  to  the  header,  which 
Is  partitioned  off  to  separate  the 
hot  from  the  cooler  steam.  From 
here  the  branch  pipes  take  the 
superheated  steam  to  the  cylin- 
ders. In  the  engravings  this  in- 
teresting arrangement  is  indi- 
cated.      The     large     tubes     are 

swaged  down  at  the  back  ends  and  beaded  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Each  large  tube  contains  two  loops  of  the  smaller  tubes, 
which  are  braced  by  feet  cast  upon  the  return  bends  at  the 
back  ends.  At  the  header  casting  the  loops  are  removably 
connected  so  that  they  may  be  easily  taken  down  for  exami- 
nation and  repairs.  The  superheater  pipes  are  solid  drawn 
steel  tubes,  the  amount  of  heating  surface  thus  provided  being 
28y.5  sq.  ft. 

A  plate  partition  separates  the  main  portion  of  the  smoke 
box  from  the  space  containing  the  superheater  header  and 
the  tube  ends.  A  flat  damper  valve  connects  the  spaces  and 
this  valve  is  opened  by  the  steam  pressure  in  the  steam  pipes 
acting  through  a  small  cylinder  shown  on  the  side  of  the 
smokebox.  When  the  throttle  is  open  this  valve  is  also  open 
and  it  closed  by  action  of  a  counterweight  when  the  throttle 
is  closed.  With  this  device  the  superheater  tubes  cannot 
become  highly  heated  when  steam  is  not  passing  through  them 
and  thus  the  greatest  danger  of  burnt  tubes  is  avoided.  It 
will  be  noted  that  with  this  construction  the  smokebox  is 
necessarily  long  to  receive  the  superheater  header,  but  that 
its  diameter  is  not  enlarged  as  was  required  with  the  earlier 
construction  of  smokebox  superheater.  The  header  takes  the 
superheater  tubes  in  groups  of  four.  A  detail  drawing  on  page 
317  shows  the  manner  of  securing  the  tubes  to  the  heater  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  removed.  The  steam-tight  joints  are 
made  against  copper  wire  gaskets.    The  detail  drawing  below 
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illustrates  the  construction  of  the  header  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  partitions.  Other  interesting  details  of  this  design 
will  be  presented  in  future  numbers  of  this  journal. 

Both  high  and  low-pressure  valves  are  of  the  double  ported 
piston  type  with  internal  admission.  The  low-pressure  valve 
has  L  rings  except  the  central  ones  on  each  side.  The  high- 
pressure  valve  is  interesting  in  that  it  embodies  unusual  fea- 
tures to  provide  for  the  high  temperature  of  the  superheated 
steam.  The  packing  rings  are  514  and  2%  ins.  wide  respective- 
ly, and  are  free  to  find  their  own  bearings  when  the  nuts  are 
tight  on  the  stem.  They  have  no  end  movement,  but  adjust 
themselves  laterally  over  the  ground  joints.  The  central  cage 
has  eight  %-in.  ribs.  The  cage,  ribs  and  central  portion  of  the 
spindle  of  this  valve  are  protected  from  the  highly  heated 
steam  by  planished  iron  shields,  as  indicated  in  the  drawings. 
Cast  iron  is  used  in  the  construction  of  this  valve.  The  draw- 
ing shows  the  locations  of  the  packing  grooves,  which  are  1^ 
in.  wide  and  1-16  in.  deep. 

The  small  pipe  leading  from  the  T  bend  to  the  intercepting 
valve  conveys  saturated  steam  for  starting  the  engine.  The  re- 
ceiver and  high-pressure  steam  pipe  are  arranged  as  usual. 

This  locomotive  will  be  put  into  service  on  a  division  adja- 
cent to  Montreal  and  will  be  run  opposite  to  another  of  the 
same   class,  without  the   superheater.      No  special   test  other 
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thaa  a  comparison  of  service  from  month  to  month  will  be 
made,  Mr.  Williams  believes  that  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  since  the  application  of  the  first  superheater 
on  this  road  will  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  and 
also  of  maintenance.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  4-6-0  com- 
pounds now  building  for  this  road  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  is 
also  to  be  equipped  with  the  Schmidt  superheater. 

Compound  Locomotive  with  Superheater. 
4 — 6 — 0  Type. — Freight. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
General  Dimensions. 

Gauge < <  »'«>'•  •  • .  .4  ft.  8%   ins. 

Kuel    Bituminous  coal 

Weight  in   working  order   187.500    lbs. 

Weight   on    drivers i .  . 138,500    lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order. . . . .  .* .  ,* 310,200  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving .14  ft.  10  Ins. 

Wheel  base,  rigid 14  ft.  10   ins. 

Wheel  base,  total 26  ft. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender    54  ft.  6  Ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 22   and   35    ins. 

Stroke  of  piston   30  ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston    L.  p.,  4%   ins.;    h.  p.,  4%   ins. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod   3  %   Ins. 

Kind  of  piston  packing    , Cast   iron 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing Sullivan  metallic 

Valves.  ;    v':;.. •/'/■  .'■'-"■'     ■'■.(■' 

Kind  of  slide  valves   ..*•.■. .■.'»..•'.■...;.....•  .Piston 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves 6  Ins. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves H.  p.,  1%   >ns. ;    1.  p.,  1  in. 

Inside  clear  of  slide  valves H.  p.,  Vi  »n- ;  1-  P-.  %  in- 
Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear L.  p.  5-16-in.  lead  at   15-in.  cut-off 

Kind  of  valve-stem  packing    .^  ..^i  *.. .,  .Sullivan  metallic 

Wheels,  Etc.       '      'Y;  r . 

Number  of  driving  wheels    '  •  r » •  •  •  r ' :  •  ® 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire   ....  ►•.■■.•...-»•.- 62  ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheel,  centers ." Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire   • •  •  •  ■•^.  '°^' 

Tire   held   by Shrinkage 

Driving-box  material   Cast  steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  Journals 9  Ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals. 

Main  side.  7%  x  4%   ins.,  7  ins.  diameter  x  6%   ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals, 

5  ins.  diameter  x  iVa   ins. 

Section  of  rods •• ,i-^*'°  T  ^'J'??' ^ 

Engine  truck,  kind    Pour-wheel   swing  bolster 

Engine  truck,  journals    6  ins.  diameter  x  10  ms. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 31  Ins. 

Boiler. 

q».i~  \,-; Extended  waeron  top 

Style".*."'.'.'.".'."!'.".'!'.'." Ex.  wagon  top 

Outside  diameter' of  first  ring "^O^   i°s. 


.-,;«  ,^,,.i.,,^;'»V«  .  .Butt  joint,    sextuple    riveted 

. .  i  JVi.i i,V * V*  . i .  .  ..♦  .... <, .  ♦^.,  ....  .  .  .  Double   riveted 

70%    ins. 


Material  of  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox Central   steel 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox : 

.,.  ,         .      %.   13-16,    %,    1   and   9-16   in. 

Horizontal   seams  vv.  ~ 

Circumferential  seajns 

Firebox,  length 

Firebox,  width    

Firebox,  depth   . .  »i  ..:,Vv..i.,v Front,  74%   ins.;    back,  59Vi   ins. 

Firebox,  material , Otis  steel 

Firebox   plates,   thickness : 

Sides,  %  in. ;    back,  %  in. ;    crown,  %  in. ;    tube  sheet,  ^  in. 

Firebox,  water  space 4%  ins.  front,  3>4  ins.  sides.  3Vi  ins.  back 

Firebox,  crown  staying Radial,  1  %  ins.  diameter 

Firebox,  staybolts Taylor  iron,  1  in.  diameter 

Tubes,  material  and  gauge : 

Charcoal  iron,  No.  11,  I.  W.  G. ;    Shelby  steel,  3-lCth 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter 248  2  ins.  and  22  S  ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets 14  ft.  8  ins. 

Heating  surface,  tubes    2.311.25   sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox    171.92   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 2.483.17  sq.  ft. 

Grate  surface    ,. 49.82   sq.   ft. 

Grate,  style   Rocking 

Ashpan,  style Railway  company's  style 

Exhaust  pipes Single 

Exhaust  nozzles ..,.....5)4i  5^  i^d  5%   ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,   in.^ide  diameter   ...,..«-.«....«.,  .^...«. l^Vt    Ins. 

Smokestack,  top  ab»ve  rail  ....................:......  .15  ft.  2  in?. 

Boiler  supplied  by. .  .,*.>,,.... Two  Hancock  Injectors,  No.  10 

''■"''■'■■■.-/■":;  Tendw. 

style •..■^. ..•«.••»  •:%  •  p  ..»■»***  •■>..;».•  •  <*.  •;«'^. .  •  ^  •'•'? ....  riopper 

Weight,  empty  . ...;;... ....,».,.»..,.,;»"..  •.  ..i  ;...'.. •*.V.52,700  lbs. 

^^heels,  number  ....•«•;«••.•.••  .•.'.-;«i'>«'.;^ •.«;•«-•*. ...... '...•. ^..«.  .'•  •*  .8 

Wheels,  diameter  .............  .■..>».i.»..«-»'.i..'.v.«...  ..i... ^.-40  Ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  lengtb  . .  ,i...;^.ii»..5H   Ins.  diameter  x  10  Ins. 

Wheel  base .V.i.w... 16  ft.  9V4   ins. 

Tender  frame .^ .10-ln.   steel  channels 

Tender  trucks .y.... •  .  Simplex  bolsters 

Water  capacity .:.........- o.Ono  (rals.,  Imperial 

Coal  capacity  ..... . .  >' , .  •  i  ...  * 10  tons 


Working  pressure 


,210    lbs. 


Extensive  improvements  are  at  present  under  way  on  the 
Buffalo  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.  A 
large  number  of  culverts  and  small  bridges  are  being  replaced 
by  heavy  plate  girder  steel  bridges,  with  concrete  piers,  of  the 
most  substantial  construction.  Two  long  trestles  over  ravines 
have  been  replaced  by  permanent  earth  fills  by  relocations  of 
the  right  of  way.  Also  a  system  of  block  signals  is  being  in- 
stalled by  the  Hall  Company  to  protect  a  35-mile  section  of  the 
road  across  a  valley  west  of  Dansville,  where  a  heavy  pusher- 
engine  service  is  required;  this  will  greatly  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  trains  over  this  important  section  of  the  road. 


DISTRffiUTED    COST    OF    CAR    REPAIRS. 


WITH  TABLE. 


This  exceedingly  valuable  table  represents  the  results  of 
a  very  carefully  kept  record  of  the  cost  of  car  repairs  on  an 
important  trunk  line  and  covers  the  complete  year  of  1902. 
It  was  kept  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  definitely  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  maintaining  various  parts,  with  a  view  of  reveal- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  present  wooden  car  construction  in 
order  to  show  what  parts  needed  the  greatest  amount  of 
immediate  attention.     For   example,   it  has   been   said   that 


draft  gear  repairs  amounted  to  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  repairs  to  freight  equipment.  This  record  shows  that 
these  repairs  amount  to  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  that  the 
parts  above  the  floor — chiefly  roofs — cover  29  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  /.v.  -cv    ! 

From  this  record  we  do  not  deem  it  safe  to  infer  that 
because  draft  gear  represents  but  23  per  cent,  improvements 
in  these  parts  are  less  important  than  those  in  roofs.  The 
fact  is  that  if  friction  draft  gear  is  used  the  racking  of  roofs 
will  be  reduced,  and  the  same  is  true  in  a  measure  of  all 
other  parts. 

The  total  cost  per  car  per  year  was  $19.41.  This  and  many 
other  interesting  facts  are  shown  in  the  table. 


COST    OF    CAB    REPAIB8.  '  ''    "''■:^ 

Average  co.-st  per  car  for  repairs  of  freight  cars,  based  on  the  year  1902. 


A. 


B. 


Foreign  Cars. 


Division. 


*<  •  ►« 


a> 


6,431 


as 

1 — Couplers,   complete    3,507  |1.76 

2 — Draft     spring,     followers,     stops,     pockets, 

spindles,   etc 3.657  1.05 

?, — Draft    timbers,      draft    arms      and      bolts 

for   same    •  • i'o?o  ^'nn 

4 — Uncoupling  leveis,  bracket  =i  and  chains.  . . ,  1,848  .27 

.5— Body  I  olsters :                                     .          .  «  -  -a 

(a)  Metal    ii«.;...i...^ii.  »  a. bo 

(b)  Wooden .^ . ...  4  4.78 

C — Sills:  .,_.  -_. 

(a)  Center             154  9.74 

(b)  A.11   other   longitudinal    sills 836  7.97 

(c)  End  sills ; .  .  .  312  4.20 

7 — Trucks  l 

(a)    Wearing   parts,    wheels,    axles,   bear- 
ings,  etc 1.571  7.47 

(b-1)    Metal   bolsters    22  45.08 

(b-2)    Wooden    bolsters    297  4.26 

(c)    Fixed  parts    6,394  .91 

8 — Brakes :  .  ._ 

(a)  Foundation     ».569  .41 

(b)  Air          4,189  .67 

9— All  other  parts  of  car  above  floor J5'S?5  «?t       I9»5S 

Entire   car    37,944  2.16       34,270 

Cost  per  car  per  year,  based  on  above. ..  ,»»«.«^w«»»*.»»*.»;**»»..*.^.«»- 


3,190 

2,688 
1,424 

9 
5 

270 
468 
674 


3,608 

1 

651 

3,031 

8,496 

5,238 


^  *"  . 
a    -a 

.w  «& 
EC  a-, 
o  H  « 

$2.63 

1.07 

1.47 
.28 

5.00 
4.36 

10.46 
9.37 
2.90 


4.53 

39.00 

4.09 

.94 

.66 

.98 

3.13 

2.91 


»£ 

a'<« 

5.689 

7,887 

5,942 
3.036 

23 
15 

574 

994 

1,141 


2,875 

35 

1,259 

8.960 
10,320 

8.624 

14,799 

31,791 


■u  9  u 

$2.63 

1.19 

.90 
.27 

2.91 
2.27 

9.11 

11.63 
2.63 


4.S8 

31.71 

3.32 

.99 

.74 

1.24 

1.26 

4.52 


(J)     t* 

a*? 

9,995 

6,893 

4,812 
1,135 


2 

2 

29 


11,482 

4 

395 

7,269 
14,567 

8,2.30 
13,868 
71.806 


«  »•   . 

$1.86 

1.10 

1.07 
.20 


3.81 

12.27 

10.28 

2.99 


4.54 
4.78 
4.14 

.75 
.53 
.80 
.80 
1.68 


»  2 

s  « 

25,022 

21,627 

15,364 
7,446 

35 
27 

l.OCO 

1.7>P 
2.1-<5 


19.!536 

62 

2.602 

25.654 
42.952 
26.281 
60,316 
175,817 


Total. 


r»  ,*-*  •*  **  .  •:#  •■#T»,»:#^*'-  ..*,*••.•.»« 


•  ja.«-*'*  •  •  ••«■«•«  .  I 


4)  •-     . 
ft      TS 

O   S  * 

Cw  a 
$2.21 

1.12 

1.25 
.27 

3.23 
3.19 

9.58 

10.56 

2.94 


4.74 

34.63 

3.75 

.90 

.68 

.96 

2.16 

2.52 


0)  — 

12.68 


5.44 

4.29 
.44 

.03 
.02 

2.15 
4.15 
1.00 


20. 7S 

.48 

2.18 

5.15 

5.61 

566 

29..';2 

100.00 

.$19.41 
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NEW   LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS  AT    TOPEKA. 


Atchison,  Toi'eka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 


tiKNKBAL   PLAN    AND   LOCOMOTIVE-SHOP    BUILDING. 


The  old  shops  of  this  road  at  Topeka  and  a  proposed  plan  for 
extensions  were  illustrated  and  the  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings discussed  in  this  journal  in  June,  1901.  Increased  facili- 
lies  have  been  secured  by  building  a  new  locomotive  shop,  in- 
cluding in  one  fine  building  the  erecting,  machine  and  boiler 
shops.  In  addition  to  this,  a  new  blacksmith  shop,  power- 
house and  accessories  have  been  put  up,  the  new  plant  having 
been  put  into  service  in  March  last.  A  capacity  to  repair  50 
locomotives  per  month  was  planned.  There  are  but  two  larger 
locomotive-repair  shops  in  the  country — those  at  Altoona  and 
Reading;  and  one  equal  to  it  in  size — at  Roanoke,  Va.  In  May 
forty  locomotives  were  in  the  shop,  24  on  the  so-called  "pits" 


The  erecting,  machine  and  boiler  shops  are  combined  in  a 
magnificent  building  850  ft.  long  by  155  ft  wide.  Continuous 
crane  service  extends  the  full  length  of  the  machine  shop  and 
through  the  erecting  and  boiler  shops,  which  use  the  same 
cranes.  A  cross  section  of  the  building  is  given,  and  a  com- 
plete ground  plan  will  appear  with  the  presentation  of  the 
equipment,  showing  tool  locations.  The  section  shows  ftie 
height  of  the  crane  girders  and  the  spans. 

This  is  a  "longitudinal"  shop,  and  the  arrangement  permits 
of  the  utmost  elasticity  in  the  use  of  the  floor  space.  There 
are  three  tracks  at  23-ft.  centers  in  the  central  or  erecting-shop 
bay,  which  is  74  ft.  wide.  The  central  track  has  a  pit  extend- 
ing 420  ft.  from  the  south  end,  and  the  other  tracks  have  160-ft. 
pits.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  available  for  engines  and  has 
longitudinal  tracks,  but  no  pits.  The  engines  are  "staggere'd" 
in  order  to  get  room  to  take  out  flues  and  yet  stand  them  close 
together.  This  plan  seems  to  work  out  very  well.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  rJant  will  Iip  given  in  detail  later. 

The  west  oay  is  for  heavy  machinery,  that  on  the  east  side 
for  lighter  machinery  and  tenders,  and  overhead  at  the  south 


VIKW    OF    MAIN    LOCOMOTIVE   .SHOP,    KKOM    TUK    .sol  TUEAST. 


THK    .SILKL    .SKtLETO.N    OF 

NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA,  KAN.- 

and  IG  for  new  fireboxes.  In  the  month  of  April  30  engines  were 
turned  out,  the  plant  having  been  put  into  service  March  15. 

This  plant  is  the  largest  on  the  road,  and  its  equipment  is 
to  provide  for  all  fireboxes  east  of  Raton,  N.  M.,  and  north  of 
Texas;  also  for  general  repair  work  to  about  350  engines, 
besides  helping  out  all  of  the  other  shops  on  the  road  for  the 
heaviest  work.  Twenty-one  days  are  allowed  for  new  fire- 
boxes and  the  general  repairs  usually  accompanying  such 
work,  and  10  days  for  light  repairs.  About  130  fireboxes  will 
be  put  in  this  year.  Fast  and  ample  crane  service  character- 
izes this  shop.  The  easiest  thing  about  the  plant  is  to  move 
material,  heavy  or  light.  About  1,650  men  are  employed  in 
l)oth  locomotive  and  car  departments  and  about  1,200  in  the 
locomotive  works  alone.  Considerable  manufacturing  is  done 
here;  for  example,  all  axles  for  the  entire  system  are  made  at 
Topeka,  and  this  principle  is  being  carried  out  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  shop  by  aid  of  a  lot  of  up-to-date  machinery. 

The  locomotive  shop  is  selected  for  the  first  installment  of 
this  description.  Special  attention  will  later  be  given  to  the 
power-house,  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  equipment  of  all  the 
departmentB. 


THE    LOC«)MOTIVE    SHOP. 

-ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 

end  is  a  gallery  555  ft  lo^g  for  brass,  tool  and  air-brake  rooms 
and  the  tin  shop.  Near  the  center  of  the  east  bay  is  the  rivet- 
ing tower,  which  is  bz  ft.  high,  to  the  crane  rails.  Both  side 
bays  have  the  weaving  shed  type  of  roof,  the  construction  of 
which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engravings.  In  the  construction 
the  steelwork  was  completed  by  itself.  The  engravings  show 
the  large  amount  of  Latural  lighting  and  the  portions  of  the 
walls  which  are  built  of  brick.  These  are  13  ins.  thick.  The 
roofs  are  of  Ludowici  tile,  and  the  skylights  are  of  trans- 
lucent fabric,  12  ft.  wide.  These  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
roof  the  full  length  of  the  building,  and  along  the  ridge  Star 
ventilators  are  spaced  at  50-ft.  centers. 

The  crane  and  building  columns  are  spaced  at  25-ft.  centers 
and  supported  on  large  concrete  foundations.  For  the  roof 
calculations  the  assumed  loads  were: 

Snow  •'•v*>.*i>i*««>i>MV<>«i'«Vk.    10  lbs.  per  ft 
Wind    ........................    25  lbs.  per  ft 

Covering  . . .>^ 15  lbs.  per  ft 

Total    . . . .  i 50  lbs.  per  n. 

The  tension  members  were  confined  to  16,000  lbs.  per  a<iaftr« 
Inch  and  the  compression  members  to  14,000  Ibt.    The  tmlldlai 
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;./,.    NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS   AT    TOPEKA. 


.5-.'-v--- 


Atcuisuis.  Tm'KKA  &  Sa>ta  Fe  RAtiAVAV/v    ^ 


I.. 


iiiiUKHxp  t-tAjy  A?fl»  i>>C(»Ai<iTiyK-snop  .bUiUhijc. 


;  •  The  <»i<I  shops  of  tliis  road  at  Tofioka  aii<l  a  iiroposcd  plan  for 
V'Xtciisions  wore  illustrated  and  tlic  arrauiicnictit  of  tln'  biiiid- 
!.iii.i;i>  dif<<Hss<'d  in  iliis  jouiiial  in  .lunc,  KtHl.  Jni-reasi'd  favili- 
titrK  lia.vH  biP<*H  !»<»<unMl  by  building  a  n(>\y  i<H-omoHve  sboiv  in- 
Hu>fiii«  iu  one  fine  buildinu;  t he  e4-erllnK^  macH ine  an«l  boMor 
-fnir)s.  In  addition  to  tliis,  a  new  blacl<sniith  shop,  povvor- 
luuiso  and  acccssorirs  have  boon  put  np,  the  new  plant  having 
•JHL'en  p«it  into  service  in  March  last.  A  (-aiiacity  to  repair  SO 
loconiotfves  per  month  wa.s  planned.  There  are:  but  two  larger 
bicomotive-repair  shpps  in  the  country  -thqse  at  Altoona  and 
ll;'auin«;  and  one  e«(ual  to  il  in  size  — at  lloanokf.  Va.  ln^Ia>• 
ltJrty  loconiotives-  wert»  in   the  slio]),  21  on  the  so-ca11«'<l  "pits" 


,     The  erX'ctitog:,  ipu<:)jino  attd^^^b^^  combined  in  a 

niagulficeht  bnildiug  Js.yU.  ft  long  by  155  ft.  wide.  Continuous 
craiieKervice  extends  Lbi'tult  length  of  the  machine  shop  and 
throusli  tlio  er%tins  and  bolter  isrfiopSi  which  use  the  same 
eraites.  A  ct'oss  section  of.tlie  building  is  given,  and  a  com- 
jldete  grdnnd  plan  will  appear  with  the  presentation  of  the 
/equipineuti  sUowinM^  titoi  locations.  The  sectiou  shoW:S  %e 
Jreiglit  of  tlieerane  girders  and  the  siJans.    ^ ';:    -' v     ■  "i^^"'  ^   -^ 

This  is  a  "lohgttiuiinar-  shop,  and.  the  an-anji:ement  permits 
of  iiie  uthidst  elat<ti<lty  in  tlie  lise  of  the Uoor  space.  There 
a.rn  tiirc!',  traclis  at  L';Mf.  <enters  in.  the  central  or  ere<ting  shop 
Ijay,  A*hich  is^  74  ft    wide.    Tlte  ee^  a  pit  extend- 

ing Jijtnt^frorn:  the  s(mi  tb  end ^  and  t^e  other  trarks  have  1 69-tt. 
pits.  The  f-fist  of  tfu'  floor  is  available  for  engines  and  has 
lonsitudinal  tiiicKf*,  l"iji  no  |dts..  Tb<(^  ensines  are  "siagpered" 
in  order  to  get  room  to  ta/lieoittlliies  and  yipt  stand  them  close 
toRether.  ThisiJtlan  soemt;  to  Ay<iir|i  out  very  weUv  'The  opera- 
t  i<vn  of  tljrv  i;Jant  Vili  If-' >si\-en  jn  fje^ail  lattr*.     - ;     :, ■';; <"^ '■■'..    '- 

The  \rept  oay  is  for  heax  y  niiv«;btiii!r>%  that  oil  :;tli^  past  sfde 
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■  ilhd  It;  for  hew  fireboxes.      In  the  month  of  April  30  engines  were 

;.." turned  out.  (be  plant  having  been  put  into  service  March  15. 

K:  V  Tills  plant  is  the  largest  on  the  road,  ami  its  eqiii|)ment  is 

/.■to  provide  for  all  fireboxes  east  of  Raton,  N.  M.,  and  north  of 

,  •Tt.'Xas;    also   for  general  repair   work:toaJ»6ut  350  engines, 

-  IW'sides  helping  out  all  of  the  other  shops  on  the  road  for  the 

heaviest    work.      Twent.v-one   days    are   allowed    for    new    fire- 

'   Jmjxcs    and    the    general    repairs    usually    accompanying    such 

•Work,  and  10  days  for  light  repairs.     Aljont  130  fireboxes  will 

,be  put  in  this  year.      Fast  and  ample  crano  service  charaoter- 

i'/os  this  shoj).     The  easiest  thing  about  the  jdant  is  to  move 

:   tiiaterial,  heavy  or  light.     About  l.d.'xO  men  are  employed  in 

•i-hoth  locomotive  ami  car  departments  and  about  1,200  in  the 

.lo«'oinoiive  works  alone.     (Considerable  manufacturing  is  done 

.'liere;    for  example,  all  axle?;  for  the  entire  system  are  made  at 

J  :  Toiwka.  and  this  principle  is  being  carried  out  in  other  depart- 

;  'Uvents  of  the  shop  by  aid  of  a  lot  of  up  to-date  machinery. 

The  locomotive  shop  is  selected  for  the  first  installment  of- 

tbis  description.      Special  attention  will  later  be  given  to  the 

powerhouse,  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  equipment  p£  all  th^ 

'•■departments.  ■;-^-''>-^".i--v   /.  ;v. \.-v^/-:;v^-^^^ 


end  is  a  galN^ry  ri2,>  It,  long  for  brass,  tool  ami  air-hralve  rooms 
an<l  th"/  ti"  slJoD^  ^'''ir  ilve  center  of  the  east  bay  is  the  rivet- 
ing t<>w{'rj  which  is  »c  ft.  high,  to  the  crane  rails.  Hoth  side 
bays  liaveth»^:V't'aving  shell  type  of  roof,  the  construction  of 
which  is  cjieariy  sceti^  iri  the.  engravings,  li  the  constructi«n 
the  steehvork  was  coniplfte<l  by  itself.  The  engravings  show 
tbo  large  amoitut  of  i.atiiral  lighting  and  the  portions  of  the 
walls  wbicb  are  hnilt  of  brick.  Th^^'se  are  J3  ins.  thick.  The 
roofs  afe  of  i-tidowici  tile,  ani^:  the  skylights  are  of  trans- 
lu<erit  fabrie,  12  ft.  wide.  These  eK|en<l  en  eaeli  side  of  the 
roof  the  full  lengUi  of  the  builflirig.  and  along  the  ridge  Star 
ventilators  are  spaced  at  oO-ft.  centOTS. 

'The  crane  a.ri<t  bniblingcoTum^^^  are  spai^ed  at  25-fr  centers 
and  supported  on  large  cot] cretfr  foundations.  For  the  roof 
calculations  tlie  assumed  loails  were:. .  :-,..• 

Snow   ..V.  ........•.••••••:•••-••*•     1^  '^S.  per  ft.    '.'   :!l.i.'; 

"■'.■';/;;>:,  Wind  v..%.''*>-'»-*>'*>'<:»>>«  . 25  lbs.  per  ft.     : y-,  ■'•■• 


Qoverfng 


••»    9    •   ■*     I 


►  ;#"•,*<  ».■»'■»••,•  ^  • 


15  lbs.  per  ft. 


"v '•':.;:.-.;?:.     Total    ...>  v.. ,.►*..?*•-:•»•..    CO  lbs.  per  tt.  ;■;  v-f 
Th^  tension  memiipfs  were  ebnflned  to  10.000  lb«i,  per  sqnmrv 

Inch  and  the  compression  memhers  to.l4,0Q0  Ita.   llie  Imlldloc 
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STEEL    FRAME    OF    U)COMOTIVE    SHOP,    EAST    SlUE. 


CROSS   SECTION  OK  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP  BUILOINO. 

NEW    LOCOMOTIVE   SHOPS   AT   TOPEKA.   KAN.— ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 


columns  are  built  of  15-in.  I-beams,  in  pairs,  the  main  crane 
girders  being  supported  on  similar  columns. 

The  floor  is  of  concrete  6  ins.  thick  laid  on  the  ground.  On 
this  are  2  x  4-in.  timbers  of  yellow  pine  placed  18  ins.  apart  and 
covered  with  2-in.  tongued  and  grooved  maple.  The  shop 
tracks  are  laid  on  pine  ties  treated  with  the  zinr  chloride  pro- 
cess at  the  tie-treating  plant  of  the  company  in  New  Mexico. 
The  pits  are  of  concrete,  and  the  rails  are  placed  on  stringers. 
Where  ties  are  used  the  concrete  floor  flnishes  up  to  the  ends 
of  the  ties,  which  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
permanent  floor. 

These  extensive  improvements  have  been  in  preparation  for 
several  years.  The  buildings  were  designed  and  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  B,  Storey,  chief  engineer,  and 
Mr.  A.  F.  Robinson,  bridge  engineer.  The  equipment  of  the 
shops  and  its  arrangement  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  R.  Henderson,  whose  administration  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  began  after  the  preliminaries  and  the  buildings 
were  prDvlded.     Mr.  F.  H.  Adams,  engineer  of  shop  extension, 


was  in  charge  of  the  machinery  and  installation,  and  the  un- 
usual state  of  efficiency  of  the  new  plant,  which  was  practi- 
cally in  full  working  order  in  30  days  after  it  was  put  into 
service,  is  largely  due  to  the  careful  preliminary  plans  for  the 
reception  of  the  machinery.  Mr.  John  Purcell  is  superintend- 
ent of  the  entire  plant  at  Topeka.  Shops  of  this  size  need  the 
individual  attention  of  a  specialist  in  shop  administration, 
and  other  roads  would  do  well  to  follow  this  example  by  re- 
moving such  responsibilities  from  officers  who  haye  their 
attention  fully  occupied  with  the  operation  of  locomotives  on 
the  road. 

The  power-house,  electrical  distribution,  machinery,  and 
operation  of  these  interesting  shops  will  be  subjects  of  subse- 
quent articles. 

Company.  The  heating  system  was  furnished  by  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Company,  and  the  complete  electrical  equipment, 
for  both  lighting  and  power  distribution,  was  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 
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VANDERBILT    50-TON    COKE 
CAR. 

LACKAWANNA  COAL  &  C<»KE  COMI'AXY. 

..•  Coke  cars  are  now  being  built  to 
the  design  and  under  the  patents  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  by  the 
South  Baltimore  Steel  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company,  for  the  use  of  the 
Lackawanna  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 
The  accompanying  engraving  illus- 
trates the  construction. 

Length  over  end  sills 41  ft.  0  In. 

Length  inside   40   ft.   0   in. 

Width   in.=ide    9  ft.   4    ins. 

Width  outside  of  body 9  ft.  11  ins. 

Height  top  of  side  to  top  of  rail. 

12  ft.  6  ins. 
Weight,  light,  estimated  ..  .37.000  lbs. 
Capacity,  30  degs.  heap   .  .  .    3.744  cu.   ft. 

Capacity,   level    3.295   cu.    ft. 

Capacity,  coke,  30  degs.   heap. 

114.344  lbs. 
Capacity,  coke,  level  full  ...100.497  lbs. 
Weight  of  coke,  averages  (cu.  ft.X 

38.5  lbs. 

'-  The  sides  are  in  the  form  of 
trussed  girders,  with  diagonal 
braces  of  angles.  The  side  sills  are 
6-in.  8-lb.  channels  and  the  center 
sills  15-in.  33-lb.  channels.  Six-inch 
lO^.-lb.  channels  form  the  top 
chords,  while  the  side  sills  form  the 
bottom  chords.  The  body  bolsters 
are  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Vanderbilt  hopper  coal  cars  for  the 
West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburg 
Railway  (  Amkrican  Ex<;ixkkr. 
April,  1902.  page  103).  The  bol- 
sters are  built  up  of  two  10-in.  15- 
Ib.  channels,  forming  box  girders 
resting  on  top  of  the  center  and 
side  sills.  Depending  plates  are  se- 
cured to  the  webs  of  the  center  and 
side  sills  and  the  side  l>earings  are 
secured  to  these  plates.  Floor 
plates  '4  in.  thick  are  used  through- 
out. Form.  -^s-in.  frame  diaphragm 
plates  connect  the  side  and  center 
sills  on  each  side. 

Expanded  metal  is  used  for  the 
sides  and  a  saving  of  25  per  cent. 
in  weight  secured.  This  material 
was  furnished  by  the  New  York  Ex- 
panded Metal  Company  and  has 
3-ln.  meshes,  the  material  being 
twisted  and  disposed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  supply  lateral  stiffness  suffi- 
cient for  this  material.  There  is 
no  stress  upon  the  expanded  metal 
except  the  side  thrust  of  the  coke. 
Riveted  clips  hold  the  expanded 
metal  to  the  frame  so  that  it  cannot 
become  loose.  These  are  secured 
over  turned-up  edges  of  the  metal. 

The  hoppers  are  arranged  to 
dump  at  the  sidep  of  the  car  and  a 
pair  of  doors  may  be  operated  si- 
multaneously, to  distribute  the 
load,  when  desired.  The  load  is 
dumped  outside  of  the  track.  Three 
winding  shafts  operate  the  doors  as 
indicated  in  the  engraving.  The 
slope  of  the  main  hopper  floor  is 
30  deg.  These  cars  are  equipped 
with  the  Sessions-Standard  Fric- 
tion Draft  Gear.  The  details  of  thi*" 
design  were  developed  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Shepard  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt 
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A  NEW  IDEA  IN  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  DESIGN. 


TILE  MULTII'LE-UNIT  SYSTEM  Al'PLIEU  TO  UKAVY  ELECTRIC  TII.VCT10N. 


Baxtimube  &  Ohio  Railboao. 


The  General  Electric  Company  has  just  turned  out  from  its 
Schenectady  Works  an  electric  locomotive  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  which  is,  in  its  entirety,  the  heaviest  and  most  power- 
ful locomotive  ever  built  up  to  this  time,  whether  steam  or 
eleitrically  propelled.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  the  peculiar 
class  of  service  met  in  the  Belt  Line  Tunnel  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  a  third-rail  system  of  electric 
traction  has  been  in  successful  use  for  several  years,  as  most 
of  our  readers  well  know. 

The   section   of  the  Belt    Line   over   which    this    locomotive 


in  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive  when  running  in  either 
direction. 

The  cab  is  large  and  roomy.  The  floor  rests  on  the  truck 
frame,  the  lining  floor  being  of  1%-in.  hard  pine,  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  the  upper  floor  of  hard  pine,  %  in.  thick, 
tongued  and  grooved  and  laid  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
tsides  and  roof  of  the  cab  are  of  sheet  steel.  There  is  an  en- 
trance door  on  each  side,  and  at  each  end  there  is  an  addi- 
tional door. which  permits  of  ready  communication  between 
sections  when  coupled  together.  Large  windows  afford  an 
unobstructed  view  in  all  directions. 

Each  section  of  the  locomotive  is  equipped  with  a  bell,  a 
whistle,  two  locomotive  headlights,  Leach  pneumatic  track 
Sanders  and  a  complete  air-brake  equipment,  including  two 
engineer's  valves  and  air  gauges. 

The  main  body  of  the  truck  frame  consists  of  a  rectangular 


TlIK    NKW    MULTIPUMMT    EI.KCTIiK      I^;t:'.)M<)TIVE. THE    HEAVIE.ST    AM)    MOST    POWFUtKl" 

BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   RAILROAD, 


U)COMOTIVE   EVEK   BlILT. 

Ge.nebal  Electric  Co.,  Builders. 


will  be  operated  extends  from  the  Camden  Street  Station 
through  the  tunnel  to  the  summit  of  the  grade  outside  the 
tunnel,  a  distance  of  3\<2  miles.  It  will  handle  all  the  freight 
traffice  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  passing  through  Baltimore, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  present  electric  locomotives,  built 
by  the  General  Electric  Company,  which  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  the  past  eight  years. 

The  specifications  called  for  an  electric  locomotive  capable 
of  handling  a  1,500-ton  train,  including  the  steam  locomotive, 
but  excluding  the  electric  locomotive,  on  a  maximum  grade 
of  I'l.  per  cent.,  at  10  miles  per  hour,  with  corresponding 
higher  speed  on  lighter  grades.  This  required  a  locomotive 
weighing  approximately  160  tons  on  the  drivers  for  purposes 
of  adhesion,  so  that  the  engineers  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  decided  that  the  most  practicable  scheme  was  to 
build  an  articulated  locomotive  consisting  of  two  complete 
80-ton  units  operated  together  as  one  locomotive  by  means  of 
the  Sprague-General  Electric  multiple-unit  system  of  control. 
The  result  has  been  the  locomotive  illustrated  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  it  promises  from  the  first  trials  to  more  than  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  designers. 

The  entire  locomotive  consists  of  eight  G.E.-65  motors,  four 
in  each  half-section.  These  motors  have  each  a  capacity  of 
225  h.p..  making  the  total  capacity  of  the  locomotive  1,800  h.p. 
Each  section  is  equipped  with  the  multiple-unit  system  of 
control  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  it  to  be  operated  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  or  to  operate  as  well  when  several  sec- 
tions are  coupled  together.  The  controlling  apparatus  for 
each  section  consists  of  master  controllers,  engineer's  valves, 
etc.,  in  duplicate,  a  complete  set  being  located  in  diagonally 
opposite  comers  of  each  cab,  so  that  the  engineer  can  stand 


framework  of  cast  steel,  built  up  strong  and  heavy,  of  four 
pieces,  two  side  frames  and  two  end  frames.  The  parts  are 
securely  fitted  by  machining  at  the  ends  and  bolted  together, 
thus  forming  a  very  strong  and  rigid  structure  capable  of 
withstanding  the  most  severe  shocks.  The  end  pieces  are 
very  massive  and  form  the  buffer  beams,  and  to  which  a 
standard  draft  gear  is  attached.  The  side  frames  have  ma- 
chined jawa  protected  by  wearing  shoes,  between  which  the 
journal  boxes  slide. 

The  truck  frames  are  supported  at  four  points  on  equalizers. 
Each  equalizer  rests  on  a  pair  of  half-elliptic  springs,  the  ends 
of  which  are  supported  on  top  of  the  journal  boxes  through 
wearing  plates.  The  journal  boxes  are  made  similar  to  stand- 
ard car  journal  boxes,  the  parts,  however,  being  larger  and 
stronger.  The  brasses  can  be  easily  removed,  and  by  dropping 
down  the  wearing  shoes  it  is  possible  to  remove  a  journal  box 
complete  without  removing  the  wheels  and  axles  or  other 
parts  of  the  truck. 

In  order  that  the  locomotive  may  round  curves  easily,  the 
axles  are  given  considerable  lateral  movement  in  the  journal 
boxes,  it  being  practical  to  do  this  with  the  electric  locomo- 
tive design  and  thus  reduce  the  effective  rigid  wheel  base. 
The  wheels,  axles  or  motors  can  be  easily  removed  from  the 
trucks  by  dropping  into  a  suitably  constructed  pit  or  by  raising 
the  truck  frame. 

Each  section  of  the  locomotive  has  eight  steel-tired  spoked 
wheels.  The  tires  are  2%  Ins,  thick,  with  M.  C.  B.  standard 
tread  and  flange,  and  are  securely  held  in  place  by  approved 
fastenings.  The  axles  are  made  of  forged  steel,  turned 
throughout,  6  x  12  Ins.  in  the  truck  journal-bearings,  8  ins.  in 
tbe  wheel  fit  and  1\^  Ins.  in  tbe  motor  bearings. 
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THE    PROPER    HANDLING    OF    THE    TONNAGE 
RATING    SYSTEM. 


By  R.  S.  Wickebsham, 


ASSISTANT  ENGINEEB  OP  TESTS,  SANTA  FE  COAST  LINES. 


The  question  of  tonnage  and  tonnage  rating  is  one  which 

,  iS  come  rapidly  into  prominence  in  the  last  three  or  four 

oars,  and  although  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  in 

.  ue  technical  papers  and  has  formed  the  topic  of  discussion  at 

lany  railway  club  meetings,  still,  on  most  railroads,  it  is  far 

.  I  om  being  worked  on  a  satisfactory  basis  at  the  present  time. 

'  )ne  of  the  principal  troubles  has  been  that,  when  the  cry  went 

ip  all  over  the  country  for  a  system  of  engine  rating  by  the 

lonnage  method,  too  many  officials  went  into  it  without  any 

knowledge  of  the  subject  and,  in  their  zeal,  made  the  tonnage 

heavier  than  has  been  found  wise  for  the  most  economical 

results,  both  in  engine  and  train  service.    Recently,  however, 

a  reaction  has  set  in  and  the  mistakes  made  in  inaugurating 

the  system  are  being  slowly  rectified. 

One  of  the  most  important  rectifications  that  is  slowly  being 
made  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country  is  that  of  abolish- 
ing the  double-header  system,  the  economy  of  which,  the  writer 
believes,  has  never  been  fully  demonstrated. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  that  whenever  a  division 
yard  gets  "blocked"  the  superintendent  runs  singlehead  trains 
and  in  a  short  time  has  the  yard  clear  once  more.  Again, 
with  the  heavy  power  that  is  being  built  at  the  present  time, 
the  tractive  force  that  is  developed  by  two  engines  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  numerous  light  capacity  cars  still  in  existence 
are  unable  to  stand  the  strain,  especially  if  near  the  head  end 
of  the  train.  The  writer  knows  of  cases  where  there  were  as 
many  as  twelve  break-in-twos  in  a  doublehead  freight  train  in 
running  over  one  division,  each  engine  on  this  train  develop- 
ing 40,000  lbs,  tractive  force.  In  such  cases  the  ove.  time 
would  more  than  offset  the  saving  in  train  crews'  wages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  damage  to  equipment. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  rating  of  engines  has  been 
assigned  to  the  operating  department  instead  of  putting  it 
where  it  naturally  belongs,  viz.,  with  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  who,  H  anyone,  knows  how  hard  an  engine 
should  be  worked  to  obtain  the  most  economical  results  and 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  railroad  company.  One  of  the 
chief  objections  for  leaving  the  rating  of  engines  in  the  hands 
of  the  operating  department,  or,  to  put  it  where  it  generally 
goes,  to  the  division  superintendents,  is  that  in  their  anxiety 
to  make  a  good  showing  they  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
giving  the  engines  a  fair  rating,  which  they  can  handle,  and 
load  the  engines  to  such  an  extent  that  the  overtime  and 
engine  failures  more  than  compensate  for  the  increased  ton- 
nage hauled. 

The  following  is  a  little  example  illustrating  the  evils  of 
overloading  engines  and  showing  its  false  economy:  On  a  cer- 
tain freight  division  of  one  of  the  large  railroads  there  were 
119  "dead  freight"  trains  moved  in  both  directions  over  the 
division  during  the  month  of  August  last.  This  does  not  in- 
'lude  local,  fast  or  time  freights — nothing  but  "drag"  trains 
l)eing  considered.  Although  the  weather  conditions  during 
this  month  are  extremely  favorable,  there  were,  during  the 
month,  26  cases  of  stalling  on  hills  and  doubling,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  drag  trains  run.  It  is 
assumed  that  doubling  a  hill  consumes,  at  a  minimum,  one 
hour's  time.  Also,  that  if  each  train  should  be  reduced  two 
•  ars,  or  60  tons,  it  would  be  enabled  to  make  an  hour's  better 
time  between  terminals.  Permitting  these  assumptions,  the 
00  tons  reduction  per  train  for  119  trains  would  mean  a  total 
of  7,140  tons  which  must  be  handled  in  excess  of  the  trains 
already  considered,  and  on  the  division  in  question  this  ton- 
nage would  be  run  in  five  trains.  The  average  time  between 
terminals  being  ten  hours,  these  five  trains  would  consume  50 
"engine  hours."  The  time  saved  is  one  hour  per  train,  by  the 
reduction  in  tonnage  made,  and  one  hour  saved  for  each 
double,  as  by  the  reduction  suggested  doubling  would  be  abol- 
ished.    This  makes   119  and   26  hours,  a  total  of  145  hours. 


Deducting  from  this  the  50  engine  hours  required  to  handle 
tne  excess  trains  leaves  a  net  saving  of  95  engine  hours. 
With  the  time  saved  nine  trips  over  the  division  could  be 
made,  handling  13,500  tons  of  freight,  this  in  excess  of  what 
could  have  been  carried  by  the  overloading  method;  or  the 
time  could  have  been  spent  on  the  engines  in  the  roundhouse 
putting  them  in  better  shape.  The  saving  in  overtime,  loss  oi 
fuel  due  to  excessive  forcing  of  engine  ana  boiler,  delays  to 
other  trains  due  to  doubling  and  dragging  these  dead  freight 
trains  up  hills  are  not  noted  here  although  they  would  prove 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  railway  operation  even  if  some- 
what intangible. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  eflSciency  of  an  engine  de- 
creases rapidly  as  the  boiler  is  forced.  Professor  Goss,  in  his 
experiments  on  Schenectady  No.  1  at  Purdue  University, 
demonstrated  that  up  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  capacity  of 
the  boiler  the  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  increased 
directly  with  the  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per 
hour.  After  this  point  is  reached  the  evaporation  falls  off 
very  rapidly.  This  is  one  of  the  points  not  considered  by 
operating  officials  in  establishing  a  rating  and  should  be  a 
good  reason  for  taking  that  power  out  of  their  hands.  A 
superintendent  will  load  an  engine  so  that  all  she  can  do  is  to 
drag  the  train  along,  forcing  the  engineer  to  work  his  engine 
about  three-fourths  stroke  over  a  greater  part  of  the  division. 
Such  work  as  this  eats  up  the  coal  pile  unnecessarily,  it  being 
the  last  50  or  75  tons  which  the  superintendent  insisted  upon 
putting  in  the  train  which  compels  the  engineer  to  work  his 
engine  uneconomically. 

Another  thing  to  which  very  little  attention  is  paid  is  that 
of  making  proper  reduction  of  tonnage  during  inclement 
weather,  whether  due  to  wind,  rain,  ice  or  snow.  As  a  rule,  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  weather  unless  a  regular  tornado 
comes  along  and  so  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  train- 
master or  superintendent.  General  managers  should  insist 
that  division  superintendents  have  their  dispatchers  make  a 
proper  reduction  of  tonnage  in  bad  weather.  It  is  true  that  on 
most  roads  there  are  standing  orders  to  this  effect,  but,  like 
many  another,  they  are  usually  made,  not  to  be  enforced,  ^iiat 
to  relieve  managing  officials  of  responsibility  in  case  'of 
possible  trouble. 

Nearly  all  operating  officials  will  admit  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  overloading  engines  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
overtime  and  engine  failures,  yet  they  go  on  in  the  same  old 
way,  doing  these  very  things.  One  of  the  most  successful  gen- 
eral superintendents  in  this  country,  upon  taking  charge  re- 
cently of  a  new  territory,  said  to  me,  in  effect:  "My  idea  Is 
this:  to  first  get  our  through  freight  trains  on  time  so  that 
shippers  can  count  on  getting  their  freight  as  per  our  sched- 
ule, then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  tonnage." 
In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  the  line  with  which  the 
writer  is  connected  recently  increased  the  time  of  its  through 
freight  trains  quite  materially  in  order  that  shippers  might  be 
assured  of  getting  their  freight  when  promised. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  has  inaugurated  a  system  of 
tonnage  rating  along  the  right  lines  by  appointing  a  tonnage 
rating  committee,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer. These  gentlemen  get  out  the  tonnage  rating  sheets,  and 
all  the  superintendent  has  to  do  is  to  make  up  the  trains  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  sheet  made  out  for  his  division.  Tak- 
ing the  actual  rating  of  engines  out  of  the  hands  of  the  super- 
intendents eliminates  to  a  great  extent  one  important  factor 
in  the  overloading  of  engines,  viz..  the  rivalry  between  divi- 
sions, due  to  the  desire  to  make  the  best  showing. 

The  ideal  as  well  as  the  most  economical  way  to  make  ton- 
nage rating  a  success  is  for  the  operating  and  mechanical 
departments  to  work  together,  and  for  superintendents  to 
cease  trying  to  make  a  record  at  the  expense  of  the  mechani- 
cal department.  The  moment  a  superintendent  tries  to  savle 
money  by  saving  a  dollar  in  train  crews'  wages,  by  adding  on 
tonnage  and  thereby  costing  the  mechanical  department  two 
dollars  in  overtime,  increased  coal  consumption  and  wear  and 
tear  on  the  machinery — that  moment  he  has  ceased  to  serve 
the  company's  best  interests  and  should  be  relieved. 
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A   NEW  IDEA   IN  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  DESIGN. 


I  III;   Ml'LTIfl.K-l-MT  SV.Vl'KM    \flM  II  li    H»  IIi:.\VY  i;l-UTItH     IKACX'IO.N. 


*.BaLT1MU1{£    6i    Ouio   RviI.RdAD. .' 


ivThe  General  Klectric  Company  has  jusi  iiiiiuti  out  from  its 
SrhfOfetady  Works  an  i-lcitric  lotoniotivi'  lor  tlu'  ISaltiniure 
i:  Oliio  wbifU  IK,  in  its  entiniy.  tlu'  heaviest  ami  most  power- 
lul  loromotivf  ever  Ixiilt  up  lo  t'lis  time,  whether  steam  or 
i'lt.'<  tricaily  propi'llo<l.  It  is  intt'iiiietl  for  use  in  the  peruliar 
c'Ia.ss  of  servieo  met  in  tJie  i?ell  I.ino  Tunnel  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Haltiinore.  M<1..  when*  a  third-rail  system  of  electric 
traction  has  lieen  in  surcessful  Jisi*  for  several  years,  as  most 
of  our  it-atlors  well  know. 

The  .^rrciun   of   !h«>-  l^«'li    1  ine  over   whiili   this    locomotive 


in  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive  when  running  in  either 
direction. 

The  cab  is  lar^e  and  roomy.  The  floor  rests  on  the  truck 
frame,  the  lining  floor  being  of  l-'i-in.  hard  pine,  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  the  upper  floor  of  hard  pine,  %  in.  thick, 
toii,i;ued  ami  grooved  and  laid  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sides  and  roof  of  the  cab  are  of  sheet  steel.  There  is  an  en- 
trance door  on  each  side,  and  at  each  end  there  is  an  addv 
tional  door,  which  i)ermits  of  ready  communication  botween- 
sections  when  (oupled  together.  Largo  windows  afford  an 
unobstructed  view  in  all  directions. 

Each  section  of  the  locomotive  is  equipped  with  a  bell,  a 
whistle,  two  locomotive  headlights,  I.,each  pneumatic  iracK 
snnders  and  a  i'omi)lete  air-brake  equipment,  including  two. 
en.gineer'a  valves  and   air   gauges. 

The  main  body  of  the  truck  frame  consists  of  a  rectangular 


":;:.r.'-,-= 


■i.-r 


;>•   -/V/;     jtiifi)<i^' Jtri/riPl.K-rxi'r'^ii-WrijnS  b;< ;v»\ii>Tlvi!:.-^TiiB  IIk 

SvHr  .lie! •  operated  eXt(?nds- fixJift  the  ('anideii  t>treet  t^tation 
through  .the  tunnel,  to  the  summit  of  tin;  grade  outside  the 
lutiiiel.  a  dlstanre  of  :5'j  miles  It  will  handle  all  tlu-  frei>;ht 
iralfne  of  the  LJaltimore  &  Ohio  pa.ssing  ihrough  Baltimore, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  present  electric  locomotives,  built 
by  the  <Jenerai  Klectrje  eomi)any,  whidi  have  in-en  Iti  suc- 
cessful operation  for  the  past  eight  years. 
The  specifications  called  for  an  electric  loeotnotive  capable 

-;  wf  haniHing  a  1,500-ion  train,  including  the  steatn  locomotivip, 
l)«t  excluding  t^l»0.eief'fric  lo'omotlve,  oaa  maximum  grade 

'^..of  l'^  per  cent.,  at  10  miles  per  hour,  with  correspond! n.g 
higher  speed  on  lighter  grades.  This  required  a  locomotive 
weii;liing  a|)proximately  u;o  tons  on  the  drivers  for  purposes 
of  adhesion,  so  that  the  engineers  of  the  General  EJIectric 
Company  decided  that  the  most  practicable  scheme  was  to 
build  an  articulated  locomotive  consisting  of  two  ( onipleto 
^0-Ion  units  operated  together  as  one  locomotive  by  means  of 
the  Sprague-CJeneral  Electric  multiple-unit  system  of  control. 
The  result  has  been  the  locomotive  illustrated  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  it  promises  from  the  first  trials  to  more  than  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  designers. 

The  entire  locomotive  consists  of  eight  G.K. -♦;."»  motors,  four 
in  each    half-section.     These  motors  have   each    a  capacity   of 

•  2115  h.p..  making  the  total  capacity  of  the  locomotive  1,800  h.p, 
Kach  FOction  is  equipped  with  the  multiple-unit  system  of 
control  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  it  to  be  oi)pratod  inde- 

-  pendent  of  the  other,  or  to  operate  as  well  when  several  sec- 
tions are  coupled  together.  The  controlling  apparatus  for 
each  section  coivsi.-ts  of  master  controllers,  eufjineer's  valve.s, 
etc.,  in  duplicate,  a  complete  set  beinp  located  in  diagonally 
opposite  corners  of  each  cab,  so  that  the  engineer  can  stand 


.vviK.sT  AXU   \ni>r   ittWKKFKi*  ixHOMuruK   i;\nc   i:i  iir.. "■■.:..,  .>;:. 
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framework  of  cast  steel,  built  tip  strong  and  heavy,  of  four 
pieces,  two  side  frames  and  two  end  frames.  The  parts  are 
securely  fitted  l)y  machining  at  the  ends  and  bolted  together, 
thus  forming  a  very  strong  and  rigid  structure  capable  of 
withstanding  the  most  severe  shocks.  The  end  pieces  are 
very  massive  and  form  the  buffer  beams,  and  to  which  a 
standard  draft  gear  is  atta<lied.  The  side  frames  have  ma- 
chined jaws  protected  by -wearing  shoes,  between  which  the 
jotirnal  boxes  slide.         ■•'■.-;     ■';  '  '       ■     •        '  :    .     ■  •: 

The  truck  frames  are  sui)i)ort.ed  at  four  points  on  ecjualizers. 
Ea<'h  e(jualizer  rests  on  a  pair  of  half-«'lliptic  springs,  the  ends 
of  which  are  supported  on  top  of  the  journal  boxes  through 
wearing  plates.  The  jotirnal  boxes  are  made  similar  to  stand- 
ard car  journal  boxes,  the  parts,  however,  being  larger  and 
stronger.  The  brasses  can  be  easily  removed,  and  by  dropi)ing 
down  the  wearing  shoes  it  is  jiossible  to  remove  a  journal  box 
complete  without  remoYing  thu  wheels  and  axles  or  oLhqr 
parts  of  the  truck.       -  ■''■^'     /■''';':      '  ''.-'■'■'■<■•:    'v-    ;      '■ 

In  order  that  the  locomotive  ma.v  round  curves  easily,  the 
axles  are  given  consiilerable  lateral  movement  in  the  journal 
boxes,  it  being  practical  to  do  this  with  the  electric  locomo- 
tive design  and  thus  reduce  the  effective  rigid  wheel  base. 
The  wheels,  axles  or  motors  can  be  easily  removed  from  the 
trucks  by  dropping  into  a  suitably  const rticted  pit  oi-  hy  raising 
the  truck  frame. 

Each  section  of  the  locomotive  has  eight  steel-tired  spoked 
wheels.  The  tires  are  2Vs  ins.  thick,  with  M.  C.  B.  standard 
tread  and  flange,  and  are  securely  held  in  place  hy  approved 
fastenings.  The  axles  are  made  of  forged  steel,  ttirned 
throughout.  6x12  ins.  In  the  truck  journal-bearings,  8  ins.  in 
the  wheel  fit  and  71^  ins.  in  the  motor  bearings. 
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-  The  question  of  tonnage  and  tonnage  rating  is  one  which 
t3  come  rapidly  into  prominence  in  the  last  three  or  four 
ars,  and  although  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  in 

.    ^o  technical  papers  and  has  formed  llie  topic  of  discussion  at 

any  railway  club  meetings,  still,  on  most  railroads,  it  is  far 

om  being  worked  on  a  satisfactory  basis  at  the  present  time. 

)ue  of  the  principal  troubles  has  been  that,  when  the  cry  went 

]»  all  over  the  country  for  a  system  of  engine  rating  by  the 

iiiinage  method,  too  many  oflTuials  went  into  it  without  any 

,  •  i.iiowledge  of  the  subject  and.  in  their  zeal,  made  the  tonnage 

■iioavier  than   has  been   found   wise   for   the  most  economical 

"results,  both  in  engine  and  train  service.     Recently,  however, 

-'■d  reaction  has  set  in  and  the  mistakes  made  in  inaugurating 

•;.ihe  system  are  being  slowly  rectified. 

-  One  of  the  most  important  rectifi<ations  that  is  slowly  being 
/made  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country  is  that  of  abolish- 

-Ving  the  double-header  system,  the  economy  of  which,  the  writer 

./lif'lieves,  has  never  been  fully  demonstrated. 

;■-    It   is  a   fact   generally   admitted   that    whenever   a   division 

.yard  gets  "blocked"  the  superintendent  runs  singlehead  trains 

and   in  a  short   lime  has  the  yard  clear  once  more.     Again, 

\  with  the  heavy  power  that  is  being  built  at  the  present  time, 

th«'  tractive  force  that  is  developed    by   two  engines   is  enor- 

.V9.10US,  and  the  numerous  light  cai)acity  cars  still  in  existence 

■are  unable  to  stand  the  strain,  especially  if  near  the  head  end 

."inf  the  train.     The  writer  knows  of  cases  where  there  were  as 

ynuiny  as  twelve  break-in-twos  in  a  doubieliead  freight  train  in 
-running  over  one  division,  each  engine  on  this  train  develop- 
■  fni?  40,000  lbs.  tractive  force.  In  such  cases  the  overtime 
/would  more  than  offset  the  saving  in  train  crews'  wages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  damage  to  oquii)ment. 

..";  In  a  great  many  instances  the  rating  of  engines  has  been 
assigned  to  the  operating  department  insteail  of  putting  it 
wlicre  it  naturally  belongs,  viz..  with  the  sui)erinten<lent  of 
motive  power,  who.  if  anyone,  knows  how  hard  an  engine 
.should  be  worked  to  obtain  the  most  economical  results  and 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  railroad  company.  One  of  the 
'chief  objections  for  leaving  the  rating  of  engines  in  the  hands 
,of  the  operating  dejiartment,  or.  to  put  it  where  it  generally 
goes,  to  the  division  sui)erinten<lents.  is  that  in  their  anxiety 
•to  make  a  good  showing  they  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
giving  the  engines  a  fair  rating,  which  they  can  handle,  and 

.foail  the  engines  to  such  an  extent  that  the  overtime  and 
•pngine  failures  more  than  compensate  for  the.  increased  ton- 

"iriage  hauled.  '  /i-..-    ■,:;-■/.:'"••■■'; /^;^  •-'•'■■    ;": •.\; •>'".'.■,  ■•■'/'.^■\ 

-The  following  is  a  little  example  illustrating  the  evils  of 
overloading  engines  and  showing  its  false  economy:  On  a  cer- 
tain freif^ht  division  of  one  of  the  large  railroads  there  were 
!!!•  "dead  freight"  trains  moved  in  both  directions  over  the 
•tlivision  during  the  month  of  .Vugust  last.  This  does  not  in- 
clude local,  fast  or  time  fr(Mf;lits— nothing  hut  "drag"  trains 
b'.ing  considered.  Although  the  weather  conditions  during 
this  month  are  extiemely  favorable,  there  were,  during  the 
month,  20  cases  of  stalling  on  hills  and  doubling,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  22  jier  cent  of  the  drag  trains  run.  It  is 
assumed   that    doubling  a   hill   tonsnmes,   at   a  minimum,  one 

•hour's  time.  Also,  that  if  each  train  should  be  reduced  two 
''ars,  or  (iO  tons,  it  would  be  enal)led  to  make  an  hour's  better 
rime  between  terminals.  Permitting  these  assumptions,  the 
'»0  tons  reduction  i)er  train  for  1  Ht  trains  would  mean  a  total 
xtf  7,140  tons  which  must  be  handled  in  excess  of  the  trains 
already  considered,  and  on  the  division  in  question  this  ton- 
nage would  be  run  in  five  trains.     The  average  time  between 

.terminals  being  ten  hours,  these  five  trains  would  consume  .'0 

'•'engine  hours."  The  time  saved  is  one  hour  per  train,  by  the 
♦^eduction  in  tonnage  made,  and  one  hour  saved  for  each 
•jouble,  as  by  the  reduction  suggested  doubling  would  Im?  abol- 
ishejd.  .  This   makes    119   and    2»;   hours,   a   total   of   14.'>   hotirs. 


Dcfhuting  from  this  the  50  engine  hours  required  to  handle") 
toe  excess   trains   leaves  a   net  saving  of  S5  engine   hours. 
With   the   time  saved    nine   trips  over   the    division    could    be 
maile,  handling  i;i.r>ou  tons  of  freight,  lliis  in  excess  of  what   ■   ' 
could  have  been  carried   by    the  overloading  m<'thod;    or  th«  /- 
time  could  have  been  spent  on  the  t-ngines  in  the  rouudhouse     :' 
putting  them  in  better  shape.     The  saving  in  overtime,  loss  ol  '•  '. 
fuel  duo  to  excessive  forcing  of  engiiie  anu   boiler,  delays  to  ni  . 
other  trains  due  to  doubling  and  dragging  lh<'se  dea«i  freight    ;' 
trains  uj)  hills  are  not  noted  hei-e  although  they  would  prove  '. 
to  ue  an  important  factor  id  railway  oiKrai ion  «»yen  if  some-*. .■. 
wliat  intangible. 

It   is  a  well-known  fact  that  thie >CReiency  of  an  engine  de 
creases  rapidly  as  the  boiler  is  forced.    .Professor  (ioss.  in  his    -/ 
experiments    on    Schenectady    No.    1    at    Purdue    Tniversity.  :'  / 
demonstrated  that  up  to  alK>ut  three-fourtlis  of  tlw  capacity  of ...  ,. 
the  boiler  the  water  evaporated   iwr-r  pound  of  <oal   increased  ;.-•• 
directly  with  the  coal  burned  iier  sjntare  fo^  of  grate  area  per  r   ', 
hour.     After   this   point  is  reached^:. the  evaporation   falls   ott..'^ 
very   rapidly.     This  is   one  of   the    i>oitus   not    considered    t)y  '  ■• 
oiurating  officials  in  establishing  a  rating  and  should   be  a.:., 
good    reason    for   taking   that    power   ottt   of   their   hands.   \ji-- 
superintendent  will  loail  an  engine  ^o  thai  all  .she  van  do  is  to 
drag  the  train  along,  fon  ing  the  en.:;ineer  lo  wi>rk  bis  engine 
about  three-fourths  stroke  over  a  gr<'ater  part  of  the  division. 
Such  work  as  this  eats  up  the  «oal  pile  unnecessarily,  it  being,-  v 
the  last  50  or  75  tons  whi<h  th<*  superintendent  insi.sted  upon.^;  .■ 
putting  in  the  trainwhich  comi>elS  the  enginej-r  to  work  his 
engine  uneconomically. 

Another  thing  to  which  very  little  .it  tention  is  paid  is  that-  - 
of    making    proper    reduction    of   tonnage    during    inclement  -.:f 
weather,  whether  due  to  wind,  rain,  ice  or  snow.     As  a  rule,  no 
attention    is    paid    to   the    weal !ier   unless    a    regular    tornado... 
comes  along  and  so  forces  itself  upon  .the  nitejition  <tf  the  train-    ■ 
master    or    superintendent,     fjemerai-   managers    should    insist 
that  division  superintencU-nts  have  their  dispatchers  make  a 
l)roper  reduction  of  tonnag<'  in  bad  went Iier.     It  is  tnie  that  on     ,- 
most  roads  there  are  standing  orilers  to  thi.s  eff<^-t,  but.  like  ."; ' 
many  another,  they  are  usually  made,  not  to  l»e  e,n forced,  Wt.  .,• 
to    relieve    managing    othciais    of   responsibrliTy-:::.|n   i-ase  -erf  . 
|)()ssilil<'   li'ouhle.  .      ■■;        •     :-'■'";  V^    "^'^'^ 

Nearly   all   operating   olfuials   will  admH  t!i«t   there  is  m>- 
economy  in  overloading  engines  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  cause 
overtime  and  engine  failures,  yet  they  igo  on  in  the  same  old 
way.  doing  these  very  things.     Otie  nf  the  most  su«'<'essful  gen- 
eral superintendents  in  this  •ountry,   u|)on  taking  charge  re- 
cently of  a  new  territory,  said   to  me.   in  efre<t :    ".My  idea   is 
this:  to  first  get  our  through   freight   trains  on  time  so  that     ' 
shippers  can  count  on  getting  their  freight  as  per  our  sched-  ;: 
ule.  thoi  we  will  see  what  can  l>e  done  in  tin-  way  of  tonnage." 
In  this  connection   I    mi.iilit   say  that   tbi'  line  with   which  th^ 
writer  is  connected  recently  incre9se<V  the  time  of  its  through 
freight  trains  quite  materially  in  order  that  shippers  might  be 
assured  of  petiing  their  freipbt  when  promised. 

The  Southern   Pacific  Railway  has  inaugurated  a  sjFstem  of  '  .  . 
tonnacre  rating  along  the  right  lines  by  appointing  a  tonnage  -v^: 
rating  committee,  composed   of  the  suix^rintendent   of  motive   "'..■ 
power,  engineer  of  maintenanct-  of  way  and  UH-i-hanical  engi-   '':" 
neer.     These  gentlemen  gel  out  the  tonna.ue  rat ln.«  sheets,  and 
all  the  superintendent  has  to  do  is  to  make  up  the  trains  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  sheet  made  out  for  his  division.    Tak-  .  ?--. 
ing  the  acttial  rating  of  engities  om  of  the  hands  of  the  super-  ;-;.:; 
intendents  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  one  imj)ortant    factor    -.V. 
in  the  overloading  of  engines,  viz..  the   rivalry  l)etwe<i"n  divl-.. ""=', 
sions.  due  to  the  desire  to  make  the  host  showing,  ./v-     '•■=•::  ■  -■  •. 

The  ideal  as  well  as  the  most  economical  way  to  make  ton- 
nage rating  a  success  is  for  the  operatins  an<l  mechanical 
departments  to  work  toirether.  anil  for  superintendents  to 
cease  trying  to  make  a  record  at  the  expense  of  the  mechani- 
cal department.  The  moment  a  superintendent  tries  to  save 
money  i)y  saving  a  dollar  iii  t tain  «rew-><"  wages,  b.v  adding  on 
tonnace  and  thereby  costing  the  mechanical  department  two 
rlollars  in  overtime,  incr<^ased  coal  consumption  antl  wear  and 
ten  r  on  I  lie  machinery  thnt  ntonu^nt  Ixf  hasr  «>4>ased  to  ficwV* 
the  company's  best  interests  and  should  i>er<'*ilieved. 
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TXTFRIOR  VIKW  OF  CAR  TO  SHOW  CEXTRAT.  ARRAXCEMEXT  OF  SEATS. 
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^TEEL    FRAME     SIDE-DOOR    SUBURBAN    PASSENGER 

CARS. 


Illinois   Central   Railway. 


U. 


The  interesting  newly  designed  suburban  passenger  cars 
lor  the  Illinois  Central,  which  were  described  at  length  in  our 
June,  1903,  issue  (pages  204-206),  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  are  to  be  immediately  placed  in  service  in  the  im- 
portant suburban  service  at  the  Chicago  terminal.  We  art 
permitted  to  present  photos  herewith  showing  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  interesting  and 
novel  design  of  car. 

The  unusual  interest  which  attaches  to  these  suburban 
passenger  cars  is  due  not  entirely  to  the  novel  mechanical 
features  developed  in  their  design  and  construction,  but  even 
more  to  the  effect  this  type  of  car  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
question  of  the  safe,  rapid  and  efficient  transportation  of  a 
dense  passenger  traffic,  and  especially  to  the  protection  against 
fire,  resulting  from  the  exclusive  use  of  steel  in  the  under- 
frame.  This  question  has  become  such  an  urgent  one  in  all 
large  cities  that  public  interest  is  immediately  concerned  in 
any  solution  that  offers  intelligent  and  practical  means  of 
relief  from  the  discomfort  and  dangers  incident  to  the  use  of 
the  end-door  type  of  car  of  wooden  construction,  which,  with 
all  its  other  disadvantages,  gives  to  the  public  the  minimum 
of  seating  accommodation,  with  the  slowest  possible  service 
in  receiving  and  discharging  passengers. 

As  indicated  in  the  above  mentioned  article,  the  English 
idea  of  a  side-door  is  used,  but  the  method  of  its  application 
is  quite  different;  and,  while  utilizing  the  side-door  principle, 
there  is  combined  with  it  all  the  advantages  of  the  central 
aisle  peculiar  to  the  American  end-door  car,  thus  producing 
a  type  of  car  having  the  advantages  of  both  systems  without 
their  disadvantages,  and  of  much  greater  seating  capacity. 

In  this  country,  with  the  steadily  increasing  density  of 
passenger  traffic  upon  railroads  having  a  suburban  business, 
and  particularly  upon  the  elevated  and  subway  lines  handling 
a  heavy  metropolitan  traffic,  the  limitations  of  the  end-door 
cars  have  become  too  plainly  apparent,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
unreasonable  detentions  of  trains  at  stations  in  discharging 
and  taking  on  passengers  during  the  rush  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening.  These  detentions  have  a  material  influence 
in  diminishing  the  earning  capacity  of  the  properties,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  occasioned  by  the 
inability  of  the  lines  to  afford  the  requisite  accommodations. 
The  remedy  usually  applied  of  increasing  the  number  of  trains 
at  such  times  does  not  afford  the  desired  relief,  for  the  reason 
that  no  improvement  can  thus  be  effected  in  the  crowding  of 
passengers  at  the  ends  of  the  cars,  with  the  incidental  strug- 
gling efforts  of  many  persons  to  gain  immediate  entrance 
through  the  narrow  gateways  and  end-doors.  The  entire  sys- 
tem is  a  defective  one  and  must  necessarily  remain  so,  as  it 
produces  a  concentration  of  passengers  at  the  ends  of  cars 
and  congests  the  passageways  whenever  the  traffic  becomes 
heavy,  and  the  congestion  continues  to  increase  with  the  den- 
sity of  traffic  until  finally  the  blockade  is  complete  and  move- 
ment ceases. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  preventing  the  formation  of  the  crowded  groups  at  the 
ends  of  cars,  and  of  distributing  the  passengers  evenly  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  station  platform,  so  that  when  trains 
arrive  they  may  step  directly  and  conveniently  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  side-doors  of  the  cars  and  avoid  the  uneasy  move- 
ment up  and  down  the  platform  to  get  opposite  the  end  en- 
trances at  their  more  or  less  uncertain  points  of  stoppage. 
Such  distribution  can  be  effected  only  by  the  use  of  cars  hav- 
ing a  sufficient,  number  of  side-doors  so  that  there  is  no  choice 
of  position  on  the  station  platforms  when  awaiting  trains. 
This  result  is  obtained  only  in  these  new  cars,  which  have 
12  sliding  side-doors  on  each  side,  each  door  being  directly 
opposite  a  section  of  eight  seats  and  spaced  5  ft.  from  center  to 


center  throughout  the  length  of  the  car,  which  also  has  double 
aisles  located  on  both  sides  just  inside  of  the  doors  and  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  car. 

The  numerous  advantages  of  this  method  of  transportation 
are  shared  alike  by  the  passengers  and  the  company.  The 
absence  of  the  crowding  and  the  necessary  struggling  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  car,  and  the  nearly  double  number  of  seats 
readily  accessible  than  are  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  car,  are 
changed  conditions  readily  appreciated  by  the  passengers,  while 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  receiving  and  discharging  pas- 
sengers will  materially  facilitate  train  movement  and  increase 
the  transportation  capacity  of  the  road.  As  between  an  end- 
door  and  a  side-door  car  the  relative  quickness  of  movement 
in  receiving  and  discharging  passengers  is  represented  by  the 
relation  of  the  length  to  the  width  of  the  car  and  the  number 
of  doors  available.  In  a  car  60  ft.  in  length  with  two  end- 
doors,  passengers  may  leave  the  car  in  a  single  file  at  the  rat« 
of  one  per  second  from  each  door,  requiring  30  seconds  to 
empty  the  car,  whereas  in  a  car  10  ft.  in  width  with  12  side- 
doors,  passengers  may  leave  the  car  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
second  from  each  door,  requiring  but  5  seconds,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  time  to  discharge  the  same  number  of  passengers. 

When  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  to  the  fireproof  quali- 
ties, and  to  the  impossibility  of  telescoping  in  case  of  collision, 
it  is  considered  that  the  steel-frame  car  is  from  6,000  to  10,000 
lbs.  lighter  than  cars  of  the  same  size  of  the  standard  wooden 
construction,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  not  only  in  the  art  of  car  construction,  but  what  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance — it  makes  possible  a  pro- 
nounced improvement  in  the  methods  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion. 

This  new  type  of  car  is  the  result  of  careful  study,  based 
upon  long  experience  in  the  handling  of  a  large  suburban  traf- 
fic on  the  part  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Sullivan,  assistant  second  vice- 
president,  and  of  Mr.  William  Renshaw,  superintendent  of 
machinery,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  who  have  designed 
the  many  original  features  embodied  in  these  new  cars,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information.  Further  interest- 
ing details  of  the  cars  will  appear  in  our  next  month's  issue.  . 
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LOCOMOTIVE   DRAFT   APPLIANCES. 


Report  by  Professor  W.  F.  M.  Goss. 


XIX. 


(Concluded  from  Page  304.) 


The  stacks  and  nozzles  experimented  upon  are  shown  uy 
Fig.  107.  The  stack  was  made  of  sheet  iron  in  such  form  as  to 
slide  within  one  of  the  bases  which  had  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  previous  work.  Set  screws  inserted  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  base  assisted  in  centering  the  stack,  and  after 
each  adjustment  in  height,  the  joint  between  the  stack  and 
the  base  was  carefully  packed  to  avoid  leakage.  In  its  highest 
position  the  top  of  this  stack  was  at  the  same  point  as  that 
reached  by  the  "D"  stack  employed  in  experiments  with  out- 
side stacks.  The  length  of  the  straight  portion  was  constant 
and  equal  to  58  ins.,  the  total  length  including  the  flaring  por- 
tion at  the  lower  end  being  64  ins.  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periments, the  position  of  this  stack  was  changed  from  the 
highest,  as  shown,  to  positions  10.  20  and  30  ins.  lower,  bring- 
ing its  upper  end  to  a  position  agreeing  with  the  top  of  the 
outside  stacks  C,  B  and  A,  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that 
throughout  the  experiments,  the  total  length  of  the  stack  tub« 
remained  unchanged,  and  also,  that  no  change  was  made  in  the 
flaring  portion  at  the  bottom. 

The  use  of  an  inside  stack  pre-supposes  a  low  nozzle,  and 
for  this  reason,  three  heights  of  nozzle  only  were  experimented 
upon,  namely.  No.  3  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  on  the  center 
of  the  boiler;  No.  2  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  5  ins.  lower;  and 
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Illinois   Ckxtual   Railwat.-' 


II. 


4'"_  "■■    -.- 


'i'  ■  v' . 
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Thf    interesting    newly    desifjned    suburban    passenger    cars 
•  r  the  Illinois  Central,  which  were  described  at  length  in  our 

me.    1  !»(•."?,    issue    (pages   2()4-20(!),    have    recently    been    com- 
pleted and  are  to  be  immediately  placed  in  service  in  the  im- 
-..(ortant  suburban  service  at    the  Chicago  terminal.     We  art 

;)erraitte<l  to  present  photos  herewith  showing  the  general  ap- 
JjtiMirance  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  interesting  and 

novel  design  of  car. 
.:.     The    unusual    interest    which    attaches    to    these    suburban 

-passenger  cars  is  due  not  entirely  to  the  novel  mechanical 
'features  developed  in  their  design  and  construction,  but  even 
;■  more  to  the  effect  this  type  of  car  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
•question  of  the  safe,   rapid   and   efficient   transportation   of   a 

dense  passenger  traffic,  and  especially  to  the  protection  against 

fire,  resulting  from  the  exilusive  use  of  steel  in  the  under- 
-Irame.  This  question  has  become  such  an  urgent  one  in  all 
.large  cities  that  public  interest  is  immediately  concerned  in 
;«.ny  solution  that  offers  intelligent  and  practical  means  of 
.".relief  from  the  discomfort  and  dangers  incident  to  the  use  of 

the  end-door  type  of  car  of  wooden  construction,  which,  with 

Jail  its  other  disadvantages,  gives  to  the  public  the  minimum 

"of  seating  accommodation,  with   the  slowest  possible   service 

'in  receiving  and  discharging  passengers.  •-■    •.      .   ?:;>:■'• 

As  indicated    in    tl;e   above   mentioned    article,   the    English 

idea  of  a  sidi'-door  is  used,  l)nt  the  method  of  its  application 
;is  (|uite  dilf<>rent;  and,  while  utilizing  the  side-door  principle, 
.4here  is  combined  with  it  all  the  advantages  of  the  central 
Vaisle  peculiar  to  the  American  end-door  car,  thus  i)roducing 
rVii  type  of  car  having  the  advantages  of  both  systems  without 

their  disadvantages,  and  of  much  greater  seating  capacity. 
;:      In    this    country,    with    the    stetidily    increasing    density    of 
i.passenger  traffic  upon   railroads  having  a  suburban  business, 
.'and  particularly  upon  the  elevated  and  subway  lines  handling 
,'a  heavy  metropolitan  traffic,  the   limitations  of  the  end-door 

cars  have  become  too  plainly  apparent,  as  demonstrated  by  the 

unreasonable  detentions  of  trains  at  stations  in  discharging 
'.and  taking  on  passengers  during  the  rush  hours  of  the  morH' 
"ing  an<l  evening.     These  detentions  have  a  material   inffuence 

in  diminishing  the  earning  capacity  of  the  properties,  to  saj' 

.-nothing  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  occasioned  by  the 

'inal)ility  of  the  lines  to  afford  the  requisite  accommodations. 

The  remedy  usually  appii('<l  of  increasing  the  numkcr  of  trains 
,at  such  times  does  not  afford  the  desired  relief,  for  the  reason 
"that  no  improvement  can  thtis  be  effected  in  the  crowding  of 

passengers  at  the  ends  of  the  cars,  with  the  incidental  strug- 
;gling   efforts   of   many    persons    to   gain    immediate    entrance 

through  the  narrow  gateways  and  end-doors.  The  entire  sys- 
■  tcm  is  a  defective  one  and  must  necessarily  remain  so.  as  it 
.  l>roduces  a  concent  ratio:-!  of  passengers  at  tlie  ends  of  cars 
Sand  congests  the  passageways  whenever  the  traffic  becomes 
.  hi'avy,  and  the  congestion  continues  to  increase  with  the  den- 

«ity  of  traffic  until  finally  the  blo<kade  is  complete  and  mpves- 
..  inent  ceases.  -A\-..  r-:'^  •■ '■  V-V':  -■  ■. -^  ■■-;;■■,■■..;■'•-' v'^;;  ;•-;._  t^i^'-.-l'lA:,-  %:'■' 
-  In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  remedy  lies 
Mn  preventing  the  formation  of  the  crowded  groups  at  the 
'■♦'IkI.s  of  cars,  anrl  of  distributing  the  i)assengers  evenly  over 
•'ilie  entire  length  of  the  station  platform,  so  that  when  trains 

arrive  they  may  step  directly  and  conveniently  from  the  plat- 
•forni  to  the  side-doors  of  the  cars  and  avoid  the  un(>asy  move- 
;^nienl   up  and  down  the  platform  to  get  opposite  the  end  en- 

uances  at  their  more  or  less  uniertain  points  of  stoppage 
.  i^uch  distribution  can  be  effected  only  by  the  use  of  cars  hav- 
,'ing  a  sufficient  number  of  side-doors  so  that  there  is  no  choice 

i^f  position    on    the   station    platforms   when   awaiting   trains. 

This  re.-^ult    is  obtained   only   in   these  new  cars,  which    have 

1^. sliding  side-doors  on  each  side,  each  door  being  directly 

■nppoaite  a  section  of  eight  seats  and  spaced  5  ft.  from  center  ia 


center  throughout  the  length  of  the  car,  which  also  has  double 
aisles  located  on  both  sides  just  inside  of  the  doors  and  fjSr 
tending  the  entire  length  of  the  car.  '  ■  ■ 

'The  numerous  advantages  of  this  method  of  transportation 
are  shared  alike  by  the  passengers  and  the  company.     The 
absence  of  the  crowding  and  the  necessary  struggling  to  gain, 
entrance  to  the  car,  and   the  nearly   double  number  of  seats, 
readily  accessible  than  are  io  be  touiHl  in  an  wdinao'  car.  are 
changed  conditions  rea<ljly  appreciated  liy  the  passengers,  while 
111*'  liipiility  of  th«>  uioveuicnt  of  receiving  and  dis«  barging  i)as-. 
sengers  will  materially  facilitate  train  movement  and  increase, 
the  transportation  capacity  of  the  road.    As  between  an  end- 
door  and  a  side-door  car  the  relative  quickness  of  movement 
in  receiving  and  discharging  passengers  is  represented  by  the 
relation  of  the  length  to  the  width  of  the  lar  and  tlie  numl>er. 
of  doors  available.     -In  a  car  (jU  ft.  in  length  with   two  end- 
doors,  passengers  may  leave  tlie  car  in  a  single  file  at  the  rat* 
of  one  per  second   from  ea<h   door,   requiring  30  seconds  tO; 
empty  the  car,  whereas  in  a  car  10  ft.  in  width  with  12  side- 
doors,   pa-ssengers  may    leave  the  car  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
sei'ond  from  each  door,  requiring  but  5  seconds,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  time  to  discharge  the  same. number  of  passengers. 

When  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  to  the  fireproof  quali- ; 
lies,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  telescoping  in  case  of  collision, 
it  is  considered  that  the  steel-frame  car  is  from  G.OOO  to  lU.OoO" 
lbs.  lighter  than  cars  of  the  same  size  of  the  standard  wooden 
construction,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  great  advance  has- 
been  made  not  only  in  the  art  of  car  construction,  but  what  is-; 
perhaps  of  greater  importance — it  makes  possible  a  pro- . 
nounced  improvement  in  the  methods  of  passenger  transporia-J 

lion.      ■.■.;>•.•.;■:;.•.-■.,■  .  :;:.:.-.v.>    -.  .  •^}^:---   :-.''7:-.:  ..■■ 

This  new  type  of  car  is  the  result  of  rarefn!  sttidy,  hased' 
upon  long  experience  in  the  handling  of  a  large  sui)urban  traf-^ 
fie  on  the  part  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Sullivan,  assistant  se<ond  vice- 
president,  and  of  Mr.  William  Renshaw.  superintendent  of« 
machinery,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  who  have  designed- 
the  many  original  features  embodied  in  these  new  cars,  and  to" 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information.  Further  interest- 
ing details  of  the  ears  will  appear  in  our  next  month's  issue. 


■."  .;  ^  ■  * 
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The  stacks  and   nozzles  experimented   upon   are  shown   ujrv 
Fig.  107.    The  stack  was  made  of  sheet  iron  in  such  form  as  to 
slide  within  one  of  the  ba.ses  which  bad  l)een  used  in  <-t)nnection 
with  the  previous  work.    Set  screws  inserted  around  the  lower  . 
part  of  the  base  a.ssisted   in  centering   the  sta»k.   and    after- 
each  adjustment  in  height,  the  joint    between   the  stack   and;: 
the  base  was  carefully  packed  to  avoid  leakage.     In  its  highest 
IHJsition  the  top  of  this  sta<-k  w-a.^  at  tlie  same  point  as  that; 
.■Reached  by  the  "D"  stack  employetl  in  experiments  with  out-', 
sixle  stacks.     The  length  of  the  straight  poriicm  was  constant'- 
and  equal  to  .".S  ins.,  the  total  length  imluiling  the  Haring  por-i 
tiou  at   the  lower  end  being  <;i   ins.     In  the  couis<'  «>f  Hie  ex-" 
periments.  the  iiosition   of  this  stack  was  changed   from   the; 
highest,  as  shown,  to  positions  16.  20  and  30  ins.  lower,  bring- 
ing its  upiier  end  to  a  iiosition  agi<H'ing  with  the  top  of  the 
outside  stacks  C.  B  and  X.  respectively.     It  should  be  noted  that 
throughout  the  exp<Miments.  the  total  length  of  the  sta»  k  tube' 
remained  unchanged,  and  also,  that  no change  was  made  in  tlie 
llaring  imrtion  at  the  bottom.  -       .  .    -..  c    .:..>^    -;.- .    ;; 

The  use  of  an  inside  staik  pre-supposes  a  IbV  nilizie.  and 
for  this  reason,  three  heights  of  nozzle  only  were  experimented 
uiion.  namely.  No.  3  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  on  the  renter 
of  the  boiler;  No.  2  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  5  ins.  lower;  and 
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the  exhaust  nozzle  and  the  base  of  tie  stack  when  the  latter  is 
in  its  highest  (D)  position,  is  the  same  as  that  between  the 
lowest  exhaust  nozzle  and  the  base  of  the  stack  when  the 
latter  was  in  its  position  (C).  It  appears,  however,  that  not- 
withstanding this  agreement  between  the  relative  position  of 
tip  and  base  of  stack,  draft  values  are  higher  for  the  higher 
tip  (Fig.  110).  Again,  with  this  tip  and  the  third  position  of 
the  stack  (B)  we  have  the  same  relative  position  of  tip  and 
stack  as  existed  between  the  lowest  nozzle  and  the  lowest  posi- 
tion of  stack  (A),  so  that,  if  much  depends  upon  the  relative 
position  of  stack  and  tip  B,  results  in  Fig.  110  should  agree 
with  the  A  results  in  Fig.  108,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  a  rather  close  agreement  in  these  results.  Finally,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  with  the  highest  tip  and  the  lowest  stack, 
when  the  tip  is  well  into  the  body  of  the  stack  (position  A, 
Fig.  107),  draft  values  are  less  satisfactory  than  under  any 
other  condition. 
The  general  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  results  is 
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No.  1  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  10  ins.  lower.  Tests  were 
made  in  connection  with  each  height  of  nozzle  for  each  posi- 
tion of  the  stack.  Only  one  diameter  of  stack  was  experi- 
mented upon.  The  results  obtained  for  speeds  of  20,  30,  40,  iO 
and  60  miles,  respectively,  are  given  in  Tables  VI.  to  XIII., 
inclusive,  and  are  shown  graphically  in  Figs.  108,  109  and  110. 
Referring  first  to  Fig.  108,  representing  results  obtained  from 
the  lowest  nozzle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  draft  was  best  when 
the  stack  was  at  its  highest  point,  and  that  it  diminished  as 
the  stack  was  lowered,  until  in  the  process  of  lowering  the 
stack,  its  lower  edge  approached  very  close  to  the  exhaust 
nozzle.  For  the  lowest  position  of  the  stack,  for  which  but  a 
trifle  more  than  an  inch  intervened  between  the  lower  edge  of 
the  stack  and  the  top  of  the  nozzle,  there  is  an  increase  In  the 
draft  value.  Fig.  109,  showing  the  results  obtained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  No.  2  nozzle  which,  for  the  lowest  position  of  the 
stack,  is  actually  inside  of  the  stack  itself,  gives  results  some- 
what similar.  Fig.  110  is  perhaps  most  interesting  in  com- 
parison with  Fig.  108.  In  Fig.  110,  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  on  the 
center  line  of  the  boiler,  and  the  distance  between  the  top  of 


to  the  effect  that  in  changing  the  amount  which  the  stack  pro- 
jects, it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  a  constant  stack  efficiency 
by  allowing  the  stack  to  project  into  the  boiler  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reduction  in  its  outside  length. 

We  may  next  inquire  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  al- 
lowing the  stack  to  project  inside  the  boiler,  as  compared  with 
results  obtained  with  varying  lengths  of  stack  outside.  For 
this  study,  reference  should  be  made  to  Figs.  Ill,  11^  and  113, 
upon  which  are  plotted  results  obtained  at  a  speed  of  40  miles 
an  hour;  first,  from  the  sliding  stack;  second,  from  a  straight 
stack  of  the  same  diameter  and  of  a  height  equal  to  the  out- 
side projection  of  the  sliding  stack;  third,  from  the  best  re- 
sults obtained  from  any  straight  stack  of  the  height  specified, 
the  diameter  agreeing,  or  not  agreeing  with  that  of  the  sliding 
stack;  and,  fourth,  the  best  results  obtained  from  a  tapered 
stack  of  the  several  heights  specified,  regardless  of  its  diame- 
ter. To  properly  interpret  these  results,  one  needs  to  con- 
struct, either  actually  or  mentally,  a  picture  of  the  stack  con- 
ditions applying  in  each  case.  It  will  be  of  general  interest  to 
note  that  the  outside  straight  stacks  experimented  upon  were 
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i.ot  sufficiently  large  for  results  of  maximum  efficiency  except 
lor  the  very  shortest  length  employed.  In  view  of  this  fact 
J  id  in  view,  also,  of  the  fact  that  the  straight  stack  of  the 
t  me  diameter  when  used  in  the  B,  C  and  D  heights  did  not 
ji  ve  as  good  results  as  straight  stacks  of  greater  diameter,  i* 
I.  ay  be  questioned  whether  the  diameter  of  the  sliding  stack 
V  as  well  chosen  for  maximum  results.  It  is  clear,  however, 
I, at  the  results  as  shown  by  Figs.  Ill  to  113  do  not  constitute 

.strong  argument  for  the  inside  stack,  since  better  results  are 
,  itained  for  straight  stacks  of  the  same  diameter  when  the 
.  tter  are  of  short  length,  and  since  it  is  shown  to  be  easily 
J  jssible  to  so  proportion  the  diameter  and  length  of  an  out- 

de  stack,  even  when  the  projecting  heights  are  necessarily 
•uall,  as  to  give  better  results  than  those  representing  the 
liside  stack. 

While  the  conclusion  thus  presented  seems  to  be  fairly  justl- 
led  by  the  experimental  data,  it  should  not  be  accepted  aa 
« onclusive.  The  problem  of  the  inside  stack  is  one  of  many 
variables.  The  work  already  accomplished  hardly  does  more 
than  to  suggest  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  reaching  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Before  the  inside  stack  can  be  solved, 
much  attention  will  need  to  be  given  to  its  form  at  the  lower 
end. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  it  Is  the  practice  of  ma,ny 
roads  using  inside  stacks  to  construct  a  false  top  to  the  smoke- 
box,  thereby  imposing  such  conditions  as  to  make  the  stack 
ip  effect  entirely  an  outside  stack.  This  is  a  condition  which 
should  be  embraced  by  a  further  study  of  the  subject,  and  until 
experiments  can  be  conducted,  which  can  involve  as  liberal  a 
plan  as  that  which  has  now  been  completed  upon  outsid* 
stacks,  it  will  be  rather  unsafe  to  predict  performance.  Mean- 
time, the  writer  would  say  that  his  discussion  before  the  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Association  in  June  concerning  the  advantages 
of  the  inside  stack,  which  was  based  upon  a  preliminary  and 
altogether  superficial  study  of  the  data,  seems  not  to  have  been 
entirely  justified. 

[Editor's  Note. — At  this  point  the  report  was  interrupted 
in  order  to  present  the  formulae  in  the  June  issue.] 

section  IX. 

50.  Acknowledgments. — Having  now  completed  the  de- 
scription of  this  research  it  is  fitting  that  some  specific  men- 
tion be  made  of  those  who  have  been  concerned  with  its  ad- 
vancement. The  locomotive  laboratory  of  Purdue  University 
was  installed  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  students.  As 
It  is  an  expensive  plant  to  operate,  and  as  the  trustees  of 
Purdue  have  had  but  little  money  which  could  be  used  In 
meeting  laboratory  expenses,  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  keep  the  plant  continuously  occupied.  It  has  in  fact  been 
idle  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  time  throughout  its 
eleven  years'  existence.  Being  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  results  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  its  use,  the 
undersigned  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  prolong  its  working 
periods.  When,  therefore,  the  American  Engineer  proposed 
an  important  research,  with  a  pledge  covering  the  cost  of 
same,  its  offer  was  promptly  and  gladly  accepted.  The  research 
contemplated  has  long  since  been  finished  and  all  results 
have  now  been  published.  Viewing  the  undertaking  as  one  of 
scientific  achievement,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  part  has  been 
taken  by  the  American  Engineer,  and  It  Is  to  this  journal, 
therefore,  that  formal  acknowledgment  should  first  be  made. 
Not  only  has  the  American  Engineer  supplied  funds  sufficient 
to  meet  all  ordinary  expenses  incident  to  the  active  operation 
of  Purdue's  locomotive  laboratory  for  the  larger  part  of  a 
year,  but  it  has  opened  its  columns  to  a  long  and  somewhat 
technical  report,  reproducing  with  a  lavish  hand  all  figure* 
and  diagrams  which  have  been  submitted  for  its  consideration. 

It  is  fitting,  also,  that  reference  be  made  to  the  indulgence 
extended  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Engineer.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  difficulties  were  encountered  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  undertaking  was  not  of 
sufficient  extent  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  laboratory  nor  has  it  been  practicable  to  employ 
outside  expert  assistance.  As  a  consequence,  the  work  was 
entirely  assumed  by  an  organization  previously  heavily  loaded 


with  routine  work,  upon  some  members  of  which  the  burden 
has  borne  heavily,  with  the  result  that  while  the  tests  were 
run  with  reasonable  promptness,  the  task  of  summarizing 
data  and  formulating  the  report  proceeded  more  slowly,  so 
slowly,  in  fact,  that  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  between  th« 
initial  steps  of  the  experiments  and  the  completion  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  report.  While  the  editor  has  not 
complained,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  such  delay  except  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  necessiti«.') 
of  the  situation. 

It  is  but  proper  to  mention,  also,  that  while  the  American 
Engineer  proposed  and  executed,  and  has  done  this  most  lib- 
erally, the  authorities  of  the  university,  also,  in  prescribing 
the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  were  to  proceed  have  in 
effect  made  important  contributions  to  its  progress.  To  the 
trustees  of  Purdue  University,  therefore,  much  credit  is  due. 

The  undersigned  is  especially  indebted  to  Prof.  Edward  E. 
Reynolds,  under  whose  immediate  direction  the  work  of  the 
laboratory  was  carefully  and  vigorously  advanced,  and  who, 
more  than  any  other,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  sum- 
marizing data,  and  in  drafting  portions  of  the  report;  also.  U, 
Professor  William  Forsyth,  who,  while  associated  with  th* 
university,  gave  generous  attention  to  all  matters  of  ^lesign, 
and  whose  special  study  of  existing  stacks,  as  presented  in  a 
section  of  this  report,  is  elsewhere  acknowledged.  Credit  la 
also  due  members  of  the  senior  class  of  "  '02"  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  engineering,  who,  as  expert  observers, 
assisted  in  manning  the  laboratory,  and  especially  to  Messri. 
E.  Brock,  L.  Huxtable,  J.  P.  Cook  and  J.  C.  McGrath,  who 
presented  graduating  theses  covering  some  portion  of  the  In- 
vestigation, the  result  of  whose  labors  has  been  of  material 
aid  to  the  undersigned  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Others  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  work, 
but  who  perhaps  have  rendered  their  aid  more  directly  to 
the  American  Engineer  than  to  the  undersigned,  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Marshall,  general  super- 
intendent, in  supplying  the  experimental  stacks  and  nozzles; 
the  Snow  Steam  I*ump  Works  in  supplying  oil-feeding  device; 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  the  loan  of  oil  tank  and  for 
courtesy  in  connection  with  supplying  fuel  oil;  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Hender- 
son, superintendent  of  motive  power,  for  supplying  oil  burner; 
and  the  Claybourne  Oil  Burner  Company,  1770  Old  Colony 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  for  supplying  oil  burner. 

Resi>ectfully  submitted, 

W.  F.  M.  GJoss. 

Engineering  Laboratory,  Purdue  University,  Jan.  10,  1903. 

[Editok's  Notk. — This  is  the  conclusion  ot  the  report  by  Pro- 
fessor Goss  and  completes  the  record  of  the  tests  up  to  date. 


OIL-BURNING  PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE, 


Vauclain  Compound  4 — 4 — 2  Type. 


SOUTHERN    PA.CIFIC    RAILWAY. 


This  is  the  first  locomotive  of  the  4 — 4 — 2,  or  Atlantic, 
type  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  having  the  main 
road  connected  to  the  leading  driving  wheels.  The  wheel 
base  for  the  locomotive  alone  is  31  ft.  314  ins.,  which  is  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  four-coupled  locomotive  in  our  record. 
Its  total  wheel  base  of  locomotive  and  tender  is  65  ft.  5^4  ins., 
which  is  more  than  3  ft.  longer  than  the  wheel  base  of  the 
two  enormous  decapods  of  the  Santa  Fe.  The  new  Southern 
Pacific  engine  has  a  Vanderbilt  firebox,  arranged  for  burn- 
ing oil  and  containing  a  departure  in  the  form  of  a  water 
leg  at  the  back  end  of  the  firebox.  The  back  end  of  the 
boiler  tapers  sharply  to  the  back  head,  whereby  considerable 
weight  is  saved  and  the  cab  is  made  more  roomy.  This  road 
has  adopted  semi-circular  tanks  for  the  tenders  of  oil-burn- 
ing engines.  The  one  shown  in  the  engraving  carries  7,300 
gals,  of  water  and  3,300  gals,  of  oil.     The  construction  of 
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these  tenders  was  illustrated  in  this  journal  in  November, 
1902.  page  350.  The  wheel  base  of  this  tender  is  24  ft.  4  ins. 
The  tractive  power  as  a  compound  is  21,690  lbs.,  and  with 
the  starting  valve  open  it  is  increased  to  24,000  lbs.  The 
following  are  the  ratios  or  capacity  factors,  and  the  appended 
table  presents  the  leading  dimensions: 

RATIOS. 

Heating  surface    to  volume  of  high-pressure  cylinder.  .  = 531. 

Tractive   weight   to   heating   surface = 33.6 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort = 4.71 

Tractive  effort     to  heating  surface = 7.14 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers  to  heating  surface  = 564. 

Heating   surface   to  tractive    effort = 14% 

Total    weight   to   heating   surface = 65.8 

4 — 4 — 2  Type  Passenger  Locomotive. 
Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

Gauge 4  ft.  8%   Ins. 

Cylinder 15  ins.  and  25  ins.  x  28  ins. 

Valve Balanced  piston 

Boiler — Type Wagon    top 

Material   Steel 

Diameter   66  ins. 

Thickness  of  Sheets ^ 11-16  and   %    in. 

Working   pressure 200    lbs. 

Fuel    Oil 

Firebox — Material    Steel   Vanderbilt 

Length   121  ins. 

Diameter   63%    ins. 

Thickness  of  tube  sheets i^    in. 

Tubes — Material     Steel.     Wire  gauge,  125  mm. 

Number    346 

Diameter    2   ins. 

Length    16  ft. 

Heating  Surface — Firebox 155   sq.   ft. 

Tubes 2.883  sq.  ft. 

Total    3,038  sq.  ft. 

Driving  Wheels — Diameter  outside 79   ins. 

Diameter  of  center 72   ins. 

Journals   9  x  12  ins. 

Engine  Truck  Wheels    (Front) — Diameter 36 %    ins. 

Journals 6  x  lO  ins. 

Trailing  Wheels — Diameter   54 14    ins. 

Journals   8  Mj  x  12  in.s. 

Wheel  Base — Driving 6  ft.  10  ins. 


Rigid 15  ft.  10  ins. 

Total  engine 31  ft.  3Mi   ins. 

Total  engine  and  tender 65  ft.  5%   ins. 

Weight — On  driving  wheels 102,190  lbs. 

On   truck,   front 61,620   lbs. 

On  trailing  wheels 36,220  lbs. 

Total  engine 200,030  lbs. 

Total  engine  and  tender About  340,000  lbs. 

Tank — Capacity Water,  7,300  gals. ;    oil,  3,300  galB. 

Tender — Wheels Number,  8  ;    diameter,  33%   ins. 

Journals   5V^  x  10  ins. 


MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


Feeds  and  Drives. 


IX. 


BY    C.    W.    OHEBT. 


Another  interesting  variable-speed  driving  mechanism  for  a 
radial  drill  is  illustrated  in  this  article.  The  Mueller  Machine 
Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  appreciated  the  Im- 
portance of  providing  a  wide  range  of  speeds  for  the  drive 
upon  their  drill,  the  result  being  the  interesting  variable- 
speed  device  described  below.  By  means  of  this  mechanism 
and  the  spindle  back-gear  the  operator  of  the  Mueller  radial 
has  at  his  command  a  range  of  16  different  speeds,  all  easily 
obtainable. 

The  new  speed-box  is  illustrated  in  the  engraving,  Fig  44, 


Flu    44. — VIEW   OF   THE   SPEED  BOX   APPLIED   IN   CONJUNCTION   WITH 
AN  ELECTRIC  DBTVE  TO  THE  MUIILLEB  BADLAL  DRILL. 


FIG.  46. — END  VIEW  OF  HEIAD  UPON  ARM,  SHOWING 
FBICTION-FLATE  FEEDING   MECHANISM. 
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c  i  the  opposite  page,  in  which  the  drive  snown  for  the  drill  is 
a  1  electric  motor  operating  through  a  gear  train  enclosed  in  a 
d  st-proof  case.  The  general  view  of  the  Mueller  radial.  Fig. 
4  ,  below,  does  not  show  the  new  speed-box  applied.  The 
I  inciple  upon  which  the  variable-speed  mechanism  operates 
i    made  clear  in  the  drawing  reproduced  at  the  right.  Fig  45. 

The  driving  shaft  for  this  mechanism  is  shaft,  A,  and  the 
i;  livery  shaft,  driving  the  drill  is  shaft,  C,  shaft,  B,  being  an 
i  iermediate.  Upon  shaft.  A,  are  mounted  loosely  the  four 
^\ars,  E,  F,  G  and  H,  upon  each 
of  which  gears  is  mounted  a 
friction  clutch  for  driving  from 
the  shaft.  These  loose  gears 
mesh  with  gears,  I,  J,  K  and 
]j,  respectively,  which  are  all 
keyed  upon  shaft,  B,  so  that 
whenever  a  gear  on  shaft.  A,  is 
thrown  in  clutch,  shaft,  B,  is 
driven  at  a  different  speed;  this 
l)rovides  four  speeds.  Then,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  end  view, 
the  drive  is  made  from  shaft, 
B  to  C,  either  through  gears, 
K-N,  or  through  gear  train, 
L-P-Q-M,  according  as  frlc-  ;'  '  -: 
tion  clutch,  U,  is  thrown  to  the  left  or  the  right.  This  makes 
eight  speeds  available  in  the  speed-box. 

The  friction  clutches  controlling  the  four  gears  on  shaft,  A, 
are  operated  by  the  two  lever  handles,  R,  outside,  which  shift 
the  wedges,  T-T,  by  means  of  trunnions,  S.  These  clutches 
are  of  the  spring  ring  type,  insuring  smoothness  of  action  in 
starting.  The  small  lever  shown  on  the  front  of  the  box  is 
for  the  purpose  of  locking  either  one  of  the  levers,  R,  while 
the  other  is  in  use.  this  being  to  prevent  the  accidental  throw- 
ing of  two  gears  in  clutch  on  shaft,  A,  at  the  same  time.  The 
numbers,  1,  2,  3  and  4,  on  the  case  indicate  the  positions  to 
which  the  levers,  R,  must  be  thrown  for  the  various  speeds 
available  thereby,  1  being  the  fastest  and  4  thJk  slowest  speed 
of  that  group. 

Friction  clutch,  U,  which  governs  the  tw 
r!«o  Uvsed  for  starting  and  stopping  the  di' 

controlled     fro 
starting     lev 


Plan  View.  Section  tl>roa|;h  Shafts  A  and  B. 


evution  through  Shafts,  B    3  n»l"vO''-^-*'  ".'"*' 
i\  C.wHh  Cvver  Reiuovcd.  t^r^a^^:^'^*^ 


.'^LfCfji-  (M 


■  Kur  Clulrli  SLufta,  Z. 


VUi.    45. — DETAILS    OF   THE    VABIABLE-SPEED    MECHANISM    FOB   THE    MIKLLEB  BADIAL  DRILL. 


speed  ranges,  is 
indie.      It  is 
tside     by    a 
tending    from 
hown  encircling 
the     coHrtrm     above    the    swing- 
ing   table,    which    ring    engages 
with  rod,  X,  shown  in  the  draw- 


the  loose  rijl^ 


ing.  As  this  ring  is  turned,  sleeve,  W,  is  turned  and  by  a 
pinion  at  its  lower  end  moves  rack,  Y,  and,  with  it,  rod,  V. 
Thus,  as  the  ring  is  thrown  to  the  right  or  left,  either  the 
slow  or  fast  train  of  gears  is  clutched  to  shaft,  C,  by  U. 

Another  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  mechanism  is  that  of 
a  double-throw  train  of  gears  between  gears,  L  and  M,  by 
means  of  which  a  reversal  of  motion  is  permitted.  These  gears 
are  carried  on  a  tumbler  as  is  made  clear  in  the  end  view. 
Normally  the  drive  is  through  L-P-Q-M,  but  by  shifting  the 
tumbler  handle,  gears  P-Q  are  lifted  up  and  gear,  O,  dropped 
into  mesh  with  L,  making  the  drive  through  L-O-M.  This  is 
a  very  convenient  method  of  reversal  for  use  in  tapping,  etc. 

The  starting  lover  is  also  used  to  control  the  power  raising 


i'lG.    48. — GE^"EKAL   VIEW   OF   THE    MUELLER   BADIAL   DRILL, 


Flu.    47. — KE-VH -VlibW    OF    UXJkja  XiVQii    AK-U,    bUOVV^iAU    UEIAILS. 

and  lowering  of  the  arm,  as  well  as  the  stopping  and  starting 
of  any  of  the  entire  range  of  speeds.  When  this  clutch  is 
thrown  out  the  lower  driving  shafts,  A  and  B.  are  the  only 
ones  in  motion,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wear. 

The  variable-speed  feeding  device  used  upon  the  Mueller 
radial  is  a  friction  plate  and  disc,  the  location  of  which  is 
made  plain  in  Figs.  46  and  47.  The  friction  disc  is  easily 
moved  across  the  plate  for  changes  of  feeding  speed,  which 
may  be  made  when  the  drill  spindle  is  in  operation.  By 
moving  the  disc  from  the  center  to  the  rim  of  the  plate,  feeds 
from  0  to  .023  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  drive  for  the  automatic  feed  is  made  through  a 
jaw  clutch  on  the  shaft  carrying  the  worm  which  drives  the 
gear  on  the  feed  shaft. 
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these  tenders  was  illvistratcd  in  this  jouiual  iu  November, 
iy02,  page  350,  The  wheel  l)ase  oi'  this  tender  is  2i  ft.  4  ins. 
The  traitivo  power  as  a  eoniponnd  is  21, 01*0  lbs.,  and  with 
the  s'tarling  valve  open  it  is  increased  to  L'4,0UU  lbs.  The 
following  are  the  ratios  or  capacity  factors,  and  the  appended 
table  presents  the  leading  dimensions::-'        -i  .  V    : 

RATIOS.  :      .   -''-\''-'--"\^ 

Hi':itinK  .-^urfaco    to  voluim    of  hij;h  i>ri.'>^.--uri-  i.yliuUor..  ±:  v. .;..., 531j 
Tnutive   Wi-iKl't    1<>    heating    surfucCi  ...,..*  ,i:.  ...>,.'.  =  •.■...;.    3:!.(J    • 
Triutivo  Wfiuhl  to  tractivir  fiTort .  .....  ...  .■•.  .  .  .  . .",  <  .  =  .  .  »  .  . .  ,      4.71 

Tractive  <iiort     to  In  aliiiK  .-^urfan' =  .  w.  ...  .      7.14 

Tra<-tivi>  <-lTort  X  dianiitir  of  drivefH  ti>  beatiiiK  .^urfa»t;,=  ,...,,,.  .ItM. 
Ili-atiiit;   siirfa<t'    to   trattive    t-llort..  ..,■..•.•.?,..•..  i.  ^•.  ... »..    H',L 
Ttftal    weiRbl    to    hfatiiig    surfai-o.  .-..■.•  .'.V,'.  .  .\.  .■,...,  ~  ...  ^..,    <i5.8 

/.../;.;•••.•'•,.•••■.  .....•.•.■\  ■•4^_-4 — 2   Typ->   Pa-si-njrcr   I.oronjotlve.  .'•.••■..'    •••-:■;• 

''!■'■"''■'?•     y^,    -  SoulhtTU  Pacitic  Uailway.  '''■'-':  •: 

Caupp   ..  i,'.  t .'.  ,.i',i  •»...,..».;.....•...»...«:.....«.  > 4  ft.  8'a   Ins. 

Cylinder  .;.../;.,...  >,..v.v.>i'.  .....1 1^.  ...15  Ins-,  aud  25  iii.s.  x  2«  ins. 

Valve •'>..•  •■■•  •  '■•.■•■'.'■'  i-'. .■.,..■■.  .»'• » •  » i'  j  .  ."  •  ........  Halaiic*  (1  piston 

Uoili^r — TypeV,  •  •  i.  ;  .'•.'.■.  ;  i  .'.*.•>:'.";  v..  ^  j'v.-.v--  •  ••••.• .........  \Va>.'on  _  toi> 

^1  fit** rial    . «  .  ...  . '. ..  .'.-•..'.»  •■<,.*  .  ♦  .  .  \  *■'■..•,'•.  •■»  .  •'  •■.  .. f . .. . '.  .  ...  . .  .  /  .  .  •  •  t»t t*t*i 

1 '  ia  Hi  I' ten   ■••..■'.  •.'•■...#•.•  4a  "i-*  •■.*  >*•,.'.•.'•■■«•-•  •.^.■.  ...  .  .  ....  ..uii   ins. 

Thi.krus.-4  of  ShOeU.  i  ,.;; '.•....  .;..i-';  ,•  .-.♦..<!(•..■.  .11-16' and   ■'^4    in. 

"       ■  ...:.......  .  .200    lbs. 

Oil 

, . .'.  .Stoel   Vaniltrbilt 

:.  .-. l::i   ins. 

..'..... .63%    ins. 

^-.  . . ,'. 'i    in. 

Wire  gauge,  125  nun. 

.346 

.-.  :\ .2   ips. 

..  i ..',.......  .IB  ft. 

.,...j  .  . :.  .l.'i.'i   sq.   ft. 
:..,.;  ..  ..2.ss.i  M|.  ft. 

.... .:..  .  .S.038  sq.  ft. 

.  .  ....  .  .  .  .  .-.• .  "!•    ins. 

.•'«'•••    ^   «•••>*■(  «■        lll>. 

.!>  X    12  ins. 

.,  L ...;....  30 1',  ins. 

, .  i. '.- . ; . .  .«  X   1<»  ins. 

.';;■.... n4>4  ins. 

,V .SI...  X  12  ins. 

V.  ft.  10  ins. 


iti^id .1^',.  w.-.-' •.■•■•.• '...  *>■• .  ■'» 

Total  rnsino  .......:......: 

Total   I'imiiH'  aiui   tfndiT 

WoJKht  -  On  driving  whi'ids.... 

On    t ru<k.    front. 

On  trailing;  wlu-fls ,  ,  . 

Total  on^ino .• . .  ... 

Total  ongino  and  tender.,, ;  i-i 
Tank  ("apaiity.  .,...••..•..-..■'.. 
Ttiiiltr      Wherls.  ..  ;v  .•*.•.»..•.. . 

JoUrUal;;^ :,.  ^  •  .  s  .  '«  #  •  *'*-.'  /.^^.-.t*. 


.  -.-  4    k  '.    .  '. 


■• :  .vi--.  .V.15  ft.   10  ins. 
.;.**.;•...  .31    ft.  3iij    in^. 

.i...  ......<;.''>  ft.  5>4   ins.. 

.  :■.. .  i : . .  i^>  -  V-': , ,  i . . .  102.100  lbs. 

... ; .  i:^ . .  ^ .....  v. ... 61.020  lbs. 

;  ....  .,  „  .  .  .  . ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  36.220  lbs. 

.;V  ;....:-. 200.030  lbs. 

■.■.  ..  .  .  .  •.  . .  . .  ...  About   340.000   lbs. 

\Vat«r.  7.300  sals.;    oil.  3.300  gals. 

...NiunbiT,  b;    dianiitiT.  33'.j    ins*; 

.......... , r>'v   X  10  ins; 
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Working;    pressure. 
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Fin 
Kinhox —  MatiTi^K 

L<n>;tU . .  .-  - ' 

I>ianu-tiT . .  .  . 

Thic1cn»'-s  of  tube  shfets 
Tubes      .Matorial.    .  .•  -.....>  . 


..    .■•-«*.'.'.    .  ^  . '  i    ... 
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.Stwl. 


I.  .^ . "...  »".  .* .''... 


1,4-.^.   .......   •  ...  .. 


Number    .... .  . .,  ^. . 

1  ►ianu'ttT    .  .  I  ..-■.';.. ..  i.  ■ 

Length    .....  .•;•..,  .■ 

Il.aiini,'  Surfaec-^FIrebo*."  4'. : 

Tubes ....■•  1 

T<ilal .  . 

I»rivin>r  Wheels    -1  Haunter  outside.  ..:.>..>  .  . 

Oianieter  of  «'enter 

.lournals    ■ 

Engine  Truek  \Vhe<ls    ( Front)- -l>iaiiu'tt?r..,; 

.lournals .i  ;•_......■..■■....  .  .  . 

Trailing   Wheels — Diamctier   .>».•.";  •.>.-.>  ,:  •  • « 

.tfiiirnuls    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .>....»••  .-i^ .'  1.  .  w>  V  .'■••  •  .  •  ' 
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Another  intorestins  variable-sp(>ed  driving  m«'thanism  for  a 
radial  ilrill  i.s  ilhisi  raid  in  this  article.  The  Mueller  Machine 
Tool  Company,  {.'incinnati.  Ohio,  have  ap|)reciated  the  im- 
portance of  providing;  a  wide  range  of  speeds  for  the  drive 
npon  their  drill,  the  result  beins  the  interest in.i;  variable 
speed  device  describtMl  below.  Hy  means  of  this  mechanism 
and  the  sjiindle  bacU-Kear  the  oi>erator  of  the  Mueller  radial 
has  at  his  command  a  ran^e  of  1»'.  different  speeds,  all  easily 
obtainable.    -:;:.    >•■''•.  \'.  i.-;-;;;-'^' ••.;.;;;/' '•j,- ^.'V'".  ^■'.  v--\v  ."'?■■  :*^^^ '• 

The  new  spee(1-i)0x  is  illnstrjited  In  the  engravfnjr.  FIff  44, 


•  .•  «, 
i^  « 
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>**«i,44.-;— VIKW    OK    TIIK    .'sI'KKO    IM»\     Al'I'LIKIi    IN    «  «»\.l  I   .\r  III  t\     Willi 
.!....  A.\"  ELECTKIC  nitlVL'  TO  TiiK   MI'tLlJ^ai  KAWAl,  UUlLi,. 


Fit;.  40. — E.NO  VIKW  OF  IIKAK  I'l'ON  ARM.  SHOWING  ' 
FKlCTlON-l'LATi:  FEtDlNU    MECHANISM. 
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ilie  opuositl'  im«e,  in  which  tiie  drive  siiown  for  tlie  drill  is 
.   ii  _,  ol«*<*irie  motor  operalin^  tliroiixh  a  gt-ar  train  oUtioscd  in  a 
.'c;'""^'!""^***  case.     TiiG  general  view  of  tlie  .Mueller  ra<lial.  Fig. 
:,;:1-;  helow,   ilo<'s   not    sli()w    the   new   speetl-ltox    ai)i>lied.     Tlie 
-•]}7ncip|e  uiK)n  whiiji   the  variable-speed  meehanisni  operates 
iiade  clear  ill  th»>  drawing  reinodiiced  al  the  ri«ht.  Fig  43.   ■,. 
^v.;:,rhe  driving  sliaft  lor  this  nie(  hanism   is  sliafl,  A,  and   the 
,'\>iivery  shaft,  «lri\ing  the  (Irilj  is  siiaft,  (',  shaft,  IJ,  being  an 
:.:lj-.(ermediate.     Upon  shaft.   A,   are   mounted  Joosoly   the  four 
;!;  p  nrs,  E,  F,  G  and  H.  upon  each    • 
A"f;\;    wlii«-h    gears    is    mounted    a 
.:Vl<t ion  clutch   for  driving  from 
.•-tlrt'    shaft.      Tliese    loose    gears 
;  .tiresh,  Willi    gears.    I,    .J.    K    and 
•   -.■•.>{'i,    respeetively,     whi»h    are    all 
:.v..-  r.t^ved    upon    sliaft,    ii,    so    that 
■"X -,4vhenever  a  gear  on   shaft.  A,   is 
.   rVi-lirown    in    »  lm<  li.    shaft,    IJ.    is 
_^^C; driven  at  a  different  sjieed;   this 
:::<•.    iiiovides  four  speeds.     Tlien.   as 
•,,;;.- uiay  he  seen  from  the  <'nd  view,     ? 
:!■,<    the.  drive    is   made   from    shaft, 
..;;' .  If  to    C,    either    tiiioiigh    gears; 
'■!;.-    K-N.     oi-     through      gear     train. 
-;.:   K-P-Q-M.      acionling      as       fric-  ;. 

;';;;;y:tion  dutch.  V.  is  tiirown  to  the  left  or  the  tight,.   This  makes 
{; ;.  /dghi   spee(is  available  in  the  speed-box.    ;^  '-yf  ^-^.O   ^!  V;/-:; /y 
>/^."  :- The  friction  clutches  controlling  the  four  gears  on  shaft.  A^ 
.>' "  .-^  arc  operated  by  the  two  lev«T  handles.  II,  outside.  wlii<h  shift 
■  •.;    iiie,  wiptlRes.  T-T.  by  means  of  trunnions.  S.     These  Clutches 
\.-j-}ifp  of  the  spring  ring  tyjie.  insuring  smoothness  of  action  in 
.;  .-•..;  starting.     Tlie  small   Nver  shown  on  the  front  of  the  i)ox  is 
;.'.V,:for  the  purjio.se  of  hx-king  either  one  of  the  levers,  R.  while 
■  .:i^^;ih<' otlii'i-  is  in  use.  ibis  iicing  to  prevent   the  ai<idental  tlirow- 
:  J     ing; !of  twiv geai-s  lit  t  lute  h  on  shaft.  A.  at^he  same  time,     fhc 
.  ;.^     immbers^  1,  2,  3  ^"d  4.  on  the  casp  indicate  the  positions  to 
■;'.;     iviiicli   the  levers.   R,   must  be  thrown   for  the  various  speeds 
-V.,.:'. available  Uicrcby,.  1  being  the  fastest  and  4  the  slowe.st  .Speed  .; 
'.'y^-'-  Vjf/th-at-Rreup."- •.■■;■'■;'■  •   •■•;.'•■•'/  '■■'''■^■■-  ' -^^ ■■■'':'■'}'  ::'■''-.-  :.-'-'/■:'-'■'■■'.■■'':..  '^■-'■'''''^■\r''''  '■'' 
'.■:.',    ^.vFricilon  clnt<-h,  IT.  which   governs  tht*  tw'o  speed  raitgns,  is- 
i)-'/;'.r'i'0-rUsed. for  starting  and   stopping  the  drill   spfndlev  '^-It  :is.  - 
if  '  ;%-:  M.;:-        .   •     ,  conlroib^d     froiaj    outside  'Uy-  -a  ," 

slatting    lever    ext^v'^ding    fririir  .. 
■  ^tlie  ;  !o(Wjv>  I'llrg .  sht^wp.  fciuvlTi'rfii^K;:'': 
the    column    aj«f>^V  .;ih>-Vs^'^iJ)S':- . 
ihg    table.    wiii<  |i     rii»i?V**h\-Ui"t^i* .. 
will)  ro  1.  X,  shown  in  .til if!  (Iriiw-;. ' 


%  ' 


"    ,?hi«'VW»r.  Srt.ilon  Ifeiiujlj  Slisft*  A  sn.l  «t 


wm^ 


b 


ai..|  C.wUli  C»>v>TB«:iii«>«..i.  ■      A-     .  jr  ,  "^    "     t   ■-.--j;  -.      ■■■■£. 


■I.-':  ■■'■'■',T;" 


Si' 


..,.,__  .■^'.....^. 


'1 


^ 


I 


l»:i-,    .f 


Ql 


Vj/: 


) 

^^i;-:'" 

in. 


»Kr.\i,j,f>  or   ruii  Vab)uvulk-si*kk»   mkcuamnm  h>k  my. 


.\i  (  h.ui.ti  UAi>iAL  nujuu 


ihg.     As  this  ring  is  tnrned.  sleeve,  W,;  is  turned  and   by  a 
pinion  at  its  lower  find  moves  rack,  Y,  and,  "A-ith  it,  rod,  V,  7; 
Thus,  as  the  ring  is  thrown   to  the  riglit  or  left,  either  the    % 
slow  or  fast  train  of  gears  is  clutched  to  shaft.  C,  by  U.  ' 

Another  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  mechanism  is  that  of    :,- 
a   double-throw  train  of  gears  l)etween  gears,  1,.  and   M.   by 
m?ans  of  v.-hich  a  reversal  of  motitm  is  permitted.   Tliese  gears     • 
arecarrieil  on  a  tumbler  as  is  made  dear  in  the  end   view.    - 
Normally  the  .dilTeMs  through    L-l'-Q-.M,   btit  l>y   shifting  the    .' 
lnmh}er^hain)2Vo,  gf\ai;s  i'-Q  are  lifted.- u^  and %^^f,  p,  dropped  ' f- 
into  mes^h.wiiiV  l;,'9-u*lvU      tV'  drive;  thrfyigli  Iwi-b:M.    This  is 
a  vi  ry  x'onxvTiiihiit:  jii^'^  <  1  ^J  iS^vj^i^I  f»n\  u>e  iaial'pinig.  etc. 
. .   .T  he  sfai  i  '0ti  .1'  v.r:  i.-.,  is  a  i  s^o  i  v-~- ,  ■  i:  to  coirti"*.'^ :  Vhe'  i)6\\  fr ,  la  i.ni  ng  ..." 


':  and  lowerlitg  of  th<^  at  tin  as  AveUasIh^i  stt>!)piiig  ami  starting 
•,W  any  of  ili«'  x?nilire;^^^^  ^jM?e»is;  :;Wlijpn:  tjiis  dutch   is 

h-:r  }  V  thiowu   out  the  loWcr  driving  shafts,  A  and   B.  are  thft  oaljr 
H  ;.      '■«         in  motion,  tlius  rvdut  ing  to  a  mininuim  the  wear. 
/■■y:':-'^'i':!':r  TM   variable-snecd   feeiling  devU^ta  «sed   upon   the   Mueller 
sA:.;-V\  radial   is  a  friction  plate  and   disc,  the  location  of  which   is 
'•i:'-.  made   plain  in    Figs,   i'j  and   47.     The   friction   disc   is  easily 
.  '); ;  ■  •     inoved   across   the   plate   for  changes   of   feeding  speed,   which 
.'^.  -■    may   1k'   made   when   the   drill    spindle   is    in   operation.      Ry 
.J      I  moving  the  dis«  from  tl^^^  to  the  rinj  of  the  plate,  feeds 

■^^f"  .-.V.A  fioni  H  to  .023  in.  per  revolution   of  the  spindle  may   be  ob- 
-  tained.     Tlie  drive  for  the  automatic  f«^'d   is  made  tiirough  a 

jaw  clutcli  on  the  sliaft  tarrying  the  worm  which  drives  the' 
I, KILL.  gear  OB  the  feed  sh^ft.     ■:..:'  --^-^    ••"^■^f^-'lv-^/^V^ 
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If  superheated  steam  can  be  used  successfully  in  locomotives 
its  introduction  appears  to  be  the  most  important  improvement 
DOW  at  hand.  An  experimental  application  has  given  excellent 
results  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  about  two  years, 
and  Mr.  Williams  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  idea  in  the 
practical  form  of  two  new  locomotives  which  are  to  be  fitted 
with  superheaters.  One  of  these  is  building  at  the  Schenectady 
Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  the  other  in 
Scotland.  These  embody  new  construction,  which  is  illus- 
trated in  this  issue.  This  plan  seems  likely  to  prove  entirely 
successful,  and  if  so  it  will  mark  a  distinct  step  in  advance  iu 
the  use  of  superheated  steam.  Mr.  Williams  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  introducing  superheating  to  the  locomotive  practice 
of  this  continent.  Readers  are  urged  to  watch  this  develop- 
ment carefully. 


THE    NEW  MULTIPLE  UNIT  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Sabserirtion.— tS.OO  a  year  for  the  United  States  and  Canada;   $2.90  a  year  to 

fbrMffn  Countries embrwed in  the  Unirersnl  Postal  I'niun. 
MmmU  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft  or  Post  Offlee  (trder. 
SukweripUonsfor  this  paper  wilt  be  received  and  copies  kept  for  sale  by  tht 

Post  otHre  yens  Co.,  217  Dearborn  nt..  Chicago,  111.  The  design  of  the  ncw  electric  locomotive  that  is  soon  to  go 

Damreii  <t  i'pham,  2s3  wanhtngton  St..  Boston,  Mass.  {„  service  upon  the  Belt  Line  Tunnel  section  of  the  Baltimore 

PMlip  Boeder,  201  Xorth  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  „    ^.  .  ^       ,  ...      ...  .  .  -     .  .      . 

A  s.  Daris  cfc  c«...s46  Firth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  &  Ohio,  and  which  IS  illustrated  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 

Century  A'eus  Co.,  6  Third  St.  s.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  application  of  the  multiple 

Sampson  Low,  MarKton  J:  Co.,  Limited,  St.  Drtnstaa'a  House,  Fetter  'in«,  „-,ii         .       v.  t      ..    •      x.       ■>  mx.  j 

E.C.. London.  England.  """-  *''^^  ^°  heavy  electric  haulage.     There  are  many  advan- 

-   '  tagcs  of  this  method  over  that  of  placing  all  the  power  and 

EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS.  weight   in   one   unit:     the    weight   is   distributed    more    evenly 

,  over  the  track,  the  individual  units  are  smaller  and  less  cum- 

Advert»-<eniont».    Xothinfi  will  be  in:ierted  in  this /mrti'ilfor  pay,  EXCEPT  ^    .u      „     ..    •  ^      ^     e     t,    ..v.      ,  .• 

IN  THE  ADVEKTHiNQ  PAGES.      The  veiding  puif'.s  will  cwudm  only  sxuh  bersome,  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  locomotive  may 

matter  us  ve  cuniikli;r  of  intemt  to  oitr  readers.  be  increased  in  size  indefinitely  by  the  mere  addition  of  more 

_      ^  .^   ,.  .  ,.  ,       ,  ..   ~       .,  ,1,       ,    ,         ,     f         J  units  to  the  group — in  this  way  all  the  advantages  of  double- 

Con\r\\i\\t\ii\t**,— ArUrlesremliyig  t^  railway  rwlxnq  stock  c<ynstryu-Uon  ana  ^        t-  .,  o 

tiuin^iaeiiient  und  kindred  topics,  by  t/n>se  who  are  j>r<ictu<dly  .cifuaiiUed  heading  are  obtained  without  the  disadvantages.     The  multiple 

unth  t%ej^  subjects,  are  speciatly  desired.   Alw  etrly  naUe^^  „nit  system   permits  any  number  of  units  to  be  grouped  to- 
and  addition*  of  new  equij/inent  tor  the  road  or  the  mop,  by  purchtie  or 

construction.  get  her  and   all   operated  and   controlled   simultaneously   from 

^         ^        .  ^.     .  — ;r  T,  T  one  point  on  the  train.    This  is  an  important  move  in  the  prob- 

^o  Subfccrtbem.— r;<«  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Jocrnal  ,  »    .       ..^       .         „    .  .  ^  ... 

it  mailed  reyularly  t»  every  subscriber  e,uh  tnotUfi.     Any  subscriber  who  fiiis  'em  Of  Simplification  ot  the   movement  Ot  heavy  trains  anu  Will 

to  receive  his  pajier  oufjht  ut  once  to  notify  the  jMJstmuster  itl  the  office  oj  [jq   watched   with    interest. 
delivery,  and  in  case  the  pij)er  is  not  then  ol A  lined  this  office  should  be  j      •  <•  i.  ..  , 

fwUfieii,  so  that  the  vdssin;/  p.ijM>r  may  be  supplied,    ^heu  a   Miib-  The  design  of  each  unit  seems  also  to  be  entirely  rational 

■^vriiH'r  *f*tknii*'H\ti*^  tkKU\re»»  he  ouuht  u>  notify  this  offlA^e  at  otux,  so  and   practical.     It   is  absolutely  unhampered  by  the  limiting 
that  the  paper  tniiy  be  sent  to  the  proper  destiniitiu?i.  .  . 

•*_l:        *  .-      ^    ^  conditions  of  steam  locomotive  practice,  having  been  designed 

CONTENTS  from  a  knowledge   of  and   experience   with   the   best   electric 
railway  practice  of  to-day.    Cast  steel  frames  of  massive  design 

AitTUi.Ks  Ii.i.i  sri!.\TKi>:  Page  were  chosen,   which    furnish,   besides   great  strength,   the   re- 

Lmoinntivo.  ( Vm.|M,n",Hl.  with  Si.pcil.cl.r.  r-.uuuVv.m  Pacific.. .  'Ml  ^"^''^'^  ^^'^^t  for  adhesion.     Liberal  provision  has  been  made 

Top^'ka   Loconi..fiv.'  Sh<.,,s.  \rw.  .\.  T.  .V:  S.  F.  Ky :v_»l  for  ease  of  making  necessary  repairs,  anu   inspection  of  the 

\ainlt  rbili  .".O-Tuii  i\,ko  Cars .Il':{  motors,  trucks,  etc..  is  made  easy  by  the  under-floor  construc- 

Lor. live.  KN'ctric.  .New  .Mulii|>lf-uuit,  P.altiiiinrf  &  Oliio. . .  :V2i  tion.    The  design  seems  altogether  very  commendable  and  the 

Side-floor    Siiliiirban     Pa-xsciincr    Car.s.    with    Steel    Fiamos,  results  in  service  will  be  of  great  interest  in  view  of  tne  pro- 

•  •  <'•  I'-   " •'•.: •^-~  posed  electrification  of  the  New   York   terminals  of  the   New 

A..MKKi(  A.\  K.N(.i.\KKi:  Tests  ^('f>«(/iM/(«/y ...V 3*J7  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  systems. 

Loeoniotive.  Oii-liiirniii;;.  Passeiijrer.  -4 — -i — 2  Type.  Sou.  I'ac.  .'$l!!>  c:==zrr=z=i:^=rz== 

M.KJiiiie  Tool   Pn.-iv.s.s.   V,'i',\s  and  I  Hives. .^'{0  PROGRESS     IN     GRINDING. 

Loeoniotive.    4-Cyliinler    Balanced  ('oiiii)ouii<l.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  .  .    :{.'{4  

Collinwood  ShoiKs.  L.  S.  &  M.  S..  Fuel   Oil    SysK'in XU  Mr.  C.  H.  Norton,  authority  on  the  subject  of  grinding    as  a 

Sl.eed.v  Ciieuiatin^'  IMpe  for  Lomniotive  Cylindeis iv.v.)  machine  operation,  presented  an  interesting  statement  of  the 

Motor-driven  Machine  Tools.  .\i>i>li(ations   to   Drills ."{-ff)  „t„f^  ^*  .u     o..*    ;.,   „   ^i^^..^^;^ \  ^e         *i-      ««     ^        ..,_.. 

,   ,,  ,,       Av  11         w..      .  .....  State  of  the  art  in  a  discussion  before  the  Master  Mechanics' 

New   Steel    I  loliper  <  ar,    \\  ellnian-Mreel {4.?  .  .    ^.  T».  ,  ... 

Special  Nihs  Wh.el  Press,  with  Kievatin:,'  Mechanism :m  Association.      His  remarks  are  given  below.     We  take  pleasure 

Make  Pneninaiic  Air  .Motor  .ill.  1  Chain  Iloi.st :U4  ^^  presenting  them   because  of  an  error  which  occurred   in 

Valve  .Model.  <  oivins.  .Nrw  1  >esi;;n JH.")  reporting  them  in  connection  with  the  discussion  at  the  con- 

I.,jitho.  Iniprove.l   1.".-ln<li.  Seh.istian  I^ithe  Company 'M^t  vention: 

ForjiP   Operati'd   l»y   Compressed   .Vir.  Chicago  I*nen.  Tool  Co.   .'?4<i  "The  improvements  in  grinding  wheels  within  the  last  two 

S|triiiv:  Draft  Clear,  .New.  Waiiu'li  Draft  Ciear  Company 341!  years  have  been  very  marked,  and  what  three  years  ago  was 

.Nitriti.Ks  .Not  Ii.m  .vn{ATKi>:  called   a  good   grinding  wheel   would   not  now   be   considered 

rar  Hei.airs.  Distributee!  Cost  of.  with   Table   :nQ  worth  very  much  for  cylindrical  grinding.     Perhaps  it  is  due 

Tonriiiye  Baling  Sy^^.■m.  Proper  llaiidlinj;  of.  Wickershani . .  .  ;vj.'>  to  the  discovery  of  different  abrasives  and  different  methods 

Commiinie.it ion  :    -.Meeiinir  Place  for  the  Convention  of  i«Mi4"  .'?;{.■{  of  combining  tnem  together  in  wheels  that  has  made  it  pos- 

Person.-ils    Xiii  sible   to   make  use   of  heavier   grinding   machines,   and   with 

Soapsuds  in  Air  C<»!ni. lessors ;i;^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  commercial  grinding. 

Bm.ks  and  Pampldeis     .    ... . .       3-17  ..^g  you  may  know,  there  are  a  number  of  artificial  abra- 

K.piipment   and   Manuta«luriim  Notes 348         ,  .,        *   *u-      ^-  *u    ^  .    ,  .. 

sives  made  at  this  time  that  were  not  known  three  or  four 

Sttperl^in,:  An  Advance  Step  in .,.,,>  \'^''  .^^°-     ^""^  l''''^^'''  ^'''^,f  corundum    known  as  Alun- 

Kt.Uric  Locomotive.  The  .New  Multiple-unit :,:>,'>  ^'"'"-  '^  '^^^  '"^^^  ^'  ^'^^^""^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  the  same  chemical 

^Irindinu.  Profrress  in. ; ; . ..  i^ ;  .v.; :i:v2  Properties  as  nature's  corundum.     That  is,  microscopic  crys- 

s'clinlarshiiKs  of  Master  .Mechanics'  A.ssoeiatioii 333  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ''"^^  ^^^  sapphire  are  chemically  the  same  as  the 
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jewels.  It  seems  a  little  funny  to  think  of  rubies  and 
sapphires  being  made  by  the  carload,  but  this  is  true.  They 
are  shipped  to  Worcester,  where  they  are  crushed  into  grains, 
and  when  their  treatment  is  complete  we  have  practically  the 
pure  crystals. 

"The  grinding  machine  of  to-day  is  a  very  heavy  machine, 
with  plenty  of  pig  iron  in  it,  and  very  heavy  steel  spindles. 
Where  four  years  ago  a  grinding  machine  that  carried  a  wheel 
12  ins.  or  14  ins.  in  diameter  had  a  spindle  weighing  perhaps 
30  lbs.  by  itself,  to-day  a  machine  for  doing  the  same  work 
has  a  spindle  weighing  100  lbs.,  a  wheel  24  ins.  in  diameter, 
2,  3  and  4  ins.  thick,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to 

be  done.  :.  ■>•;'>;'■  '■::f^'^^ 

"We  are  grinding  piston  rods  to-day  with  wheels  4  ins.  thick 
and  advance  along  the  work  4  ins.  to  every  revolution  of  the 
rod  during  the  roughing  operation.  /;.-:l  -^  v .- -'■/.-. 

"Some  idea  of  the  size  to  which  grinding  machines  are 
carried  to-day  may  be  had  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  ship- 
ping at  this  time  some  grinding  machines  that  are  22  ft.  long 
and  weigh  some  22,000  lbs.  each,  and  they  are  to  grind  work 
weighing  up  to  6,000  lbs.  revolving  on  the  centers  of  the 
machine. 

"Briefly,  the  idea  of  the  grinding  machine  to-day  is  to  put 
more  money  and  material  into  the  machine,  also  more  power 
into  the  shortest  space  of  time  to  save  labor." 


MASTER    MECHANICS'    ASSOCIATION    SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A  vacancy  in  the  scholarship  at  Stevens'  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Hoboken  should  be  filled  immediately.  The  entrance 
examinations  will  be  held  September  14  to  17,  inclusive.  Any- 
one in  the  employ  of  members  of  the  association  is  eligible 
and  may  apply  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, C67  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  111.,  for  further  information. 
The  J.  T.  Ryerson  scholarship,  presented  at  the  recent  con- 
vention, will  be  confined  to  Purdue  University,  the  examina- 
tions being  held  September  7.  This  scholarship  also  is  avail- 
able to  anyone  in  the  employ  of  members  of  the  association. 
Certificates  and  other  information  may  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor  at  the  address  already  given. 


The  Grafstrom  memorial  fund  is  progressing  and  a  generous 
response  is  assured  from  all  who  knew  Mr.  Grafstrom  and 
those  who  did  not,  but  who  admire  his  character  as  shown  in 
his  self-sacrificing  death.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Railway  Supply  Men,  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  has  issued  a 
statement  of  the  object  and  plan.  A  quick  and  generous  re- 
sponse is  assured. 


A  new  engineering  association,  called  the  American  Rail- 
way Mechanical  and  Electrical  Association,  has  recently  been 
formed  by  the  meihanical  officials  of  electric  railways.  It  is 
closely  related  to  in  object  and  will  meet  with  the  American 
Street  Railway  Association  at  Saratoga  next  week. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEETING    PLACE    FOR    CONVENTION    OF    1904. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  notice  in  your  Ls.sue  of  August  your  rcm.irks  in  regard  to  the 
npxt  meeting  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  A.s.sociation  to  l>e  held  at 
St.  Ixiuis.  You  probably  know  that  St.  Louis  has  been  mentioned 
Ix'fore  in  (••niiKH-lioii  with  this  matter,  but  was  not  considered 
favorably  by  the  members  of  the  association.  One  convention  has 
been  held  there,  which  I  attended,  and,  with  many  other  old  mem- 
bers, determined  that  I  would  never  agree  to  another  meeting  in 
that  city.  The  hotel  accommodations  were  guaranteed,  as  they  are 
now,  and  were  found  to  be  very  un.sati.sfactory.  The  feeling  toward 
the  members  of  the  convention  was  anything  but  genial.  The  citi- 
zens all  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  severe  frost.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  all  the  members  who  were  with  me  at  that  time  will  aid 
in  a  vigorous  protest  agaia-^t  holding  the  convention  in  that  city. 

James  M.  Boon. 
Chicago,  August  7,  1903. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Wight  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Michigan  Central  to  succeed  Mr.  James  R.  Button,  resigned. 


Mr.  A.  Harrity  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Raton,  New  Mexico,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  D.  A.  Sullier,  resigned. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Humphrey  has  resigned  as  superintendent  oi  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  to  become  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company's  interests  in  Chicago. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Bruce  has  been  transferred  from  the  position  of 
master  mechanic  of  the  Willmar  &  Sioux  Falls  division  of  the 
Great  Northern  to  a  similar  position  on  the  Superior  & 
Mesabi  division  at  Superior,  Wis. 


Mr.   A.   G.    Elvin   has  resigned  as   master   mechanic  of  the 

4 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  to  become  manager  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  CoflBn-Megeath  Supply  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Franklin,  Pa. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Perrine  has  been  transferred  from  the  position  of 
master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh  to  the 
same  position  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  succeeded  at  Pittsburgh 
by  Mr.  I.  B.  Thomas,  promoted  from  the  position  of  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power  at  Altoona. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Kilpatrick  has  been  transferred  from  Kingsland, 
N.  J.,  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  W«9^«]m:  tr*  succeed  Mr.  A.  G.  Elvin,  who  re- 
cently resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Coflin-Megeath  Sup- 
ply Company.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  succeeded  at  Kingsland  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Boler.     ^v    :  V  '  , 


Mr.  A.  L.  Moler  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  In*  He  has  been  master  mechanic  of 
the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  and  is  succeeded  in  that 
position  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Ferguson,  chief  draughtsman  of  the 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  at  Meridian,  Miss. 


Mr.  D.  F.  Crawford  has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh, with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  He  is  succeeded  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Northwest  System  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Demarest,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Mr.  M.  Dunn  succeeds  Mr.  Demarest  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Southwest  System  at  Columbus.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Miller  succeeds  Mr.  Dunn  as  master  mechanic  of  the  shops  at 
Columbus,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Bishop  succeeds  Mr.  Miller  as  master 
mechanic  at  Logansport,  Indi. 


Mr.  Theodore  H.  Curtis  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  machinery  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  succeed  the  late 
Pulaski  I^eeds.  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  connected  with  this  road 
as  mechanical  engineer  since  January  1,  1901.  His  railroad 
service  began  with  the  position  of  chief  draughtsman  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  in  1886.  After  two 
years  service  with  the  Brooks  and  the  Pittsburgh  locomotive 
works  he  went  to  the  "Nickel  Plate"  as  chief  draughtsman,  and 
In  1899  was  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Erie,  which 
position  he  held  until  he  went  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
Mr.  Curtis  is  37  years  of  age.  and  his  appointment  adds  an- 
other to  the  list  of  young  technical  men  to  be  selected  for  im- 
portant motive  power  responsibilities.  Mr.  Harry  Swoyer, 
heretofore  general  master  mechanic,  has  been  appointed  assist 
ant  superintendent  of  machinery. 
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COMPOUND  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES,   4-4—2  TYPE 
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Vaucuun  Foub-Cyundeb  Balanced  System. 


ATCHISON,   TOPEKA  &   SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 


The  engraving  presented  at  the  left  represents  one  of  the 
four  balanced  compound  locomotives  that  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  have  recently  built  for  the  Santa  Fe.  The  de- 
tails of  these  locomotives  were  illustrated  and  described  very 
fully  on  pages  210-213  of  our  June  (1903)  issue,  but  a  photo- 
graph of  the  locomotive  was  not  available  at  that  time. 

These  locomotives  are  of  the  4 — 4 — 2,  or  Atlantic,  type,  but 
present  a  marked  difference  in  external  appearance,  in  that 
the  main  drivers  are  located  ahead  instead  of  at  the  rear,  as  is 
usual  with  unbalanced  locomotives  of  this  type.  This  con- 
struction is,  of  course,  essential  in  the  four-cylinder  balanced 
compound  to  admit  of  the  necessary  inside  rod  connections 
between  the  high-pressure  cylinders  and  the  cranked  main 
axle.  Otherwise  the  locomotive  does  not  differ  in  appearance 
noticeably  from  the  ordinary  4 — 4 — 2  type  engine.  The  results 
to  be  met  in  service  with  these  engines  will  be  eagerly  watched 
for  by  all  locomotive  officials. 


NEV    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


COLLINWOOD,  OHIO. 


Lake  Siioke  &  Micuiuax  Soutuebn  Railway. 


X. 


THE  FUEL  OIL  STORAUE  AND  DELIVERY   SYSTEM. THE  OIL  FURNACES. 


In  the  design  of  the  auxiliary  equipment  for  the  CoUinwood 
shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  piping 
and  storage  system  for  handling  the  fuel  oil  for  use  in  the 
oil  furnaces,  as  well  as  also  to  the  selection  of  the  oil  fur- 
naces for  the  peculiar  service  to  be  met.  For  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  heating  furnaces,  as  well  as  annealing  and  case- 
hardening  furnaces,  it  was  decided  to  use  crude  petroleum 
for  fuel.  Twenty-one  oil  furnaces  have  been  placed  in  the 
boiler  and  blacksmith  shops,  which  necessitated  the  installa- 
tion of  an  extensive  fuel  supply  system.  The  storage  system 
adopted  was  that  of  underground  storage  tanks  located  apart 
from  the  shop  buildings,  from  which  the  oil  is  delivered  to 
the  various  furnaces  by  air  pressure  in  the  tanks. 

An  engraving  on  page  335  presents  a  general  plan  of  the 
storage  tank  arrangement  and  of  the  delivery  piping  system*. 
The  two  storage  tanks  are  situated  in  a  depressed  concrete 
pit,  near  the  east  end  of  the  scrap  platform,  365  ft.  from  the 
east  wall  of  the  spring  shop.  From  this  point  two  oil  pipes 
run  west  into  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  one  branch  (No.  2) 
runs  south  to  supply  the  forging  and  case-hardening  furnaces 
in  that  department,  while  the  other  (No.  1)  runs  north  to  the 
spring  and  bolt  shops  and  thence  to  the  boiler  shop.  All  the 
piping  laid  underground  is  extra  strong  pipe  and  is  placed 
3  ft.  below  grade,  except  inside  of  buildings,  where  it  is  laid 
12  ins.  below  the  floor  level. 

There  are  two  storage  tanks  having  a  capacity  of  12,000  gals. 
Their  arrangement  in  the  pit  and  also  the  arrangement  of 
the  piping  connections  for  filling  and  delivery  are  shown  in 
the  lower  drawing.  The  pit  is  situated  alongside  of  a  track 
to  permit  filling  direct  from  the  cars,  a  hose  connection  for 
use  with  the  tank  cars  being  arranged  in  the  special  track 
box  shown  in  the  engraving.  In  filling  the  oil  passes  through 
the  4-in.  pipe  from  the  track  and  through  a  large  ^trainer, 
from  which  it  can  be  delivered  into  either  tank.  By  means 
of  the  valves  and  connections  provided,  one  tank  may  still 
be  kept  delivering  oil  while  the  other  is  being  filled. 

The  tank  pit  is  arranged  for  steam  heating  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  fiuidity  of  the  oil,  the  location  of  the  radiator  being 
indicated  in  the  end  view  of  the  pit.     Steam  is  piped  from 
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Conuectiou  for  Compressed  Air 
Sui>|ily  to  Air  Receiver  uf.Sliep 
Air  Delivery  System. 


All  Pljie*  under  grouml  to  Iw  Eilra  Stroog. 
Pipcii  outside  ut  Building  tu  Ik  3  •  beiuw  tirade. 


PLAN   OF   THE   FUEI.  OIL   DELIVERY-PIPE   SYSTEM,    SHOWING   ALSO    DETAILS   OF   FUUXACE   CONNECTIONS   IN    THE  BOLT   SHOP, 


Vi^jualiier  and  Cle«u-uut  Piiw^ 


'>Vi^^ii^^u»lixerM.I^Cl«rM«t^Pi^ 

DETAILS  OF  PIPING  CONNECTIONS  TO  STOBAtJE  TANKS   IN   THE  TANK    PIT. 
FUEL    OIL    STORAGE    AND     DELIVERY     SYSTEM. 

COLLimVOOD   SHOPS.— LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


the  large  main  supplying  the  steam  hammers  in  the  black- 
smith shop  and  runs  to  the  tank  pit  alongside  of  the  oil  deliv- 
ery pipes,  tending  thus  to  keep  the  oil  heated  in  delivery.  A 
steam  trap  removes  condensation  from  the  radiator  as  it  accu- 
mulates in  heating. 

The  oil  is  forced  to  delivery  by  air  pressure  carried  in  the 
storage  tanks.  The  compressed  air  supply  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  receivers  in  the  shop  air  supply  system,  located  in  one 
corner  of  the  bolt  shop.  The  air  pressure  connections  to  the 
tanks  are  so  arranged  that  either  tank  may  be  cut  out  and 
relieved  for  filling  or  cleaning  and  the  other  left  on  delivery. 
Either  tank  is  safe  under  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch 
and  each  has  a  large  pop  safety  valve  for  relieving  an  excess 
of  pressure. 

By  means  of  this  system  of  fuel  supply  no  oil  Is  stored  at 


the  furnaces,  only  the  oil  and  air  delivery  pipes  appearing 
above  the  floor  near  any  of  the  furnaces.  And  furthermore 
eat-h  separate  group  of  furnaces  has  an  independent  air  supply, 
furnished  by  a  motor-driven  pressure-blower  outfit,  as  the 
Ferguson  furnaces  which  are  used  require  a  blast  of  about 
8  ozs.  pressure.  There  are  seven  blower  outfits,  distributed 
as  follows:  One  each  for  the  bulldozers,  scrap  forging,  the 
spring  shop,  the  bolt  shop,  the  boiler  shop,  the  flue  and  tin 
shop  and  the  casehardening  furnace.  Tne  latter  furnace 
is  supplied  exclusively  by  a  single  blower  outfit,  using  a  posi- 
tive blower  and  a  multiple-voltage  motor  so  that  it  can  be 
run  all  night  at  a  low  blast.  The  advantage  of  operating  inde- 
pendent blower  outfits  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  not  only  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  arrangement,  it  avoids  running 
one  large  blower  all  the  time  at  a  low  eflSciency,  unless  all 
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the  furnaces  are  in  use.  Also  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  avoid  large  drops  of  pressure  if  a  single  blower  and  large 
delivery  system  had  been  used;  as  it  was,  great  care  had  to 
be  exercised  in  the  designs  of  the  various  small  blower  sys- 
tems to  avoid  reducing  the  velocities  of  flow  of  the  blast  by 
sharp  elbows  or  abrupt  turns. 


Oil  furnaces  for  flue  and 
general  blacksmith  and 
boiler  shop  use  offer  many 
advantages  over  those  us- 
ing other  fuel.  When  flrst 
introduced      oil      was      so 


I'l.AN    AND  CKOSS   SECTIONAL  VIEWS. 


cheap  as  to  cause  the  question  of 
economical  consumption  to  be  over- 
looked; the  result  was  a  lot  of  home- 
made furnaces  which,  wnile  operat- 
ing satisfactorily,  consume  from  60 
to  120  gals,  of  oil  in  doing  work  for 
which  30  to  35  gals,  would  be  suffi- 
cient under  correct  furnace  condi- 
tions. The  time  has  come  for  the 
careful  study  of  oil  furnaces  which 
has  been  given  to  this  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Collinwood  shops, 
where  a  complete  equipment  of  oil 
furnaces  has  been  installed  by  the 
Railway  Materials  Company,  of 
Chicago,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  L.  Bourne,  of  that 
company.  These  are  the  Ferguson 
furnaces,  the  theory  of  the  burner 
of  which  was  outlined  on  page  363 
of  the  December  number  of^  this 
journal  of  last  year. 

The  list  of  this  equipment  at  Col- 
linwood is  as  follows: 

Bolt  shop: 
5  Bolt  furnaces. 
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this  equipment  is  worthy  of  record  as  an  example  of  excellent 
practice,  not  only  in  the  furnaces,  but  their  installation  and 
in  the  oil  storage  and  distribution  system. 

In  large  furnaces  usual  practice  employs  brick  construction 
with  heavy  buckstays  to  hold  the  structure  together,  and 
usually  the  door  casting  completes  the  metal  parts.  If  an  oil 
furnace  of  this  kind  is  changed  to  burn  coal,  very  little  of  the 
original  investment  remains.  The  Ferguson  built  up  furnaces 
are  in  two  parts,  the  brick  furnace,  or  the  lining,  and  the 
outer  casing  of  cast  iron,  which  is  independent  of  the  lining 
and  put  up  in  panels  for  easy  enlargement  or  conversion  for 
coal  burning. 

The  flue  welding  furnace  is  illustrated  on  page  33(5.  Its 
capacity  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  attendant  in  hand- 
ling the  flues.  The  chief  advantage  offered  by  oil  in  this  con- 
nection, in  addition  to  the  uniform  and  satisfactory  high  tem- 
perature, is  the  steadiness  with  which  it  is  maintained  and 
the  saving  of  time  lost  in  building  and  frequently  cleaning  a 
coke  fire.  Three  of  these  furnaces  are  employed  at  Collinwood 
for  flue  welding,  safe-ending  and  annealing. 

Below,  on  page  336,  the  medium-sized  forging  furnace  is  illus- 
trated. Two  of  these  are  used  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  one  for 
serving  the  heavy  upsetting  machine  and  the  other  for  the 
Bradley  hammer.  One  of  them  is  bricked  up  to  hold  two  cruci- 
bles for  melting  babbitt  and  the  other  is  arranged  to  receive 
injector  and  other  pipes  for  bending.  They  may  be  used  from 
both  sides  or  long  material  may  be  run  <liret^tly  through  the 


PLAN   ANO  SECTIONAL   ELEVATION   OF  TUE  lAKUK  FORfilNJi   FfRNACK 

Spring  shop:  -i..;'-'i  .^ 

1  Fitting  furnace. 
1  Spring     tapering     fur-    .i.V 
nace.  r^^,-^.' 

1  Banding  furnace. 

Blacksmith  shop:^  .  -  A; . ; 

2  Forging  furnaces    (for 

heavy  work). 

2  Forging  furnac  'S  (for 

bulldozer   worw). 
1   Large      bolt      furnace 
(for  bolt  header). 

Boiler  shop: 

3  Flue  furnaces. 
1  Flanging  furnace*    ,  . 
1  Rivet  furnace.         H 
1  Annealing  furnace. 

Tin  shop:         •  •  X-' 

1  Pipe  furnace.       ;'.  •  :  C 
1  Pipe  and  brazing  fur- 

^^^^'  THE    L\U(;E    K0R(.1N(;    FfRNACE 

Total — 21  furnaces. 

This  equipment  is  designed  on  the  basis  of  heating  all  the 
material  which  the  attendants  can  handle  and  the  machines 
can  use.  In  the  case  of  the  flue  furnace.  CO  flues  per  hour  are 
heated  to  a  welding  heat  all  day  long  on  a  daily  consumption 
of  25  gals,  of  oil.  The  bolt  furnace  heats  the  material  fast 
enough  to  turn  out  4,500  1-in.  bolts  per  day  on  a  consumption 
of  30  gals,  of  oil.  Some  of  the  large  furnaces  at  Collinwood 
were   specially   designed   for   the   installation,    and   altogether 


SERVIX(;    THE    HEAVY    HAM.\1EK      IN    THE    S.MITH    SHOP. 


furnaces.     They   are   very  efficient   for   either   end   or   center 
heats. 

Another  design  selected  for  illustration  is  the  large  forging 
furnace  for  serving  the  heavy  hammer  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 
It  is  shown  on  this  page.  The  object  in  this  design  was  to 
secure  the  maximum  heating  space  with  the  minimum  floor 
space.  No  stacks  or  vents  are  provided,  the  whole  heat  being 
available  for  the  material. 
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The  large  annealing  and  flange  furnace,  which  is  shown 
in  detail  on  this  page,  is  located  in  the  boiler  shop  and 
occupies  about  half  the  floor  space  required  by  a  coal  or  coke 
furnace.  This  renders  it  possible  to  place  the  furnace  favor- 
ably with  reference  to  the  work  and  the  easy  control  and  uni- 
formity of  the  temperature  undoubtedly  contributes  to  satisfac- 
tory work  and  avoids  the  danger  of  flue  bents  and  cracked  sheets. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  description  the  following  comparative 
figures  are  given  on  work  by  oil  and  coke  furnaces  with  coke  at 
$8.80  per  ton  and  oil  at  the  high  price  of  7.68  cents  per  gallon: 

BOLT   MACHINES. 

Present  furnaces  use  700  lbs.  of  coke  per  day  at  $8.80  per  ton ...   $3 .  08 

Heater  per  day 1 .  25 

Machine  man    1.70 


Total     $6 .  03 

Output   per  day   per  machine,  2,000   bolts ;  or  a  cost  of  1,000   bolts. 
$3.01  Vj. 
With  oil  furnaces  30  U.  S.  gals,  of  oil  per  day  used  at  7.68  cents. .   $2.30 

Heater  per  day 1 .  25 

Machine  maa 1 .  70 


Total $5 .  25 

Output  4,000  bolts  per  day  or  cost  per  1,000  bolts,  $1.31. 


NUT  MACHINES. 


Present  furnaces  use  1,200  lbs.  coke  per  day  at  $8.80  per  ton. ...   $5.28 

Heater   per  day    1 .  30 

Machine   man    i 1.70 


Total     '.". $8.28 

Output  per  day  2.000  lbs.  nuts;  cost  per  1,000  lbs.  of  nuts.  $4.14. 
With  oil  furnace  50  U.  S.  gals,  of  oil  to  be  consumed  at  7.68  cents 

per  gal $3.94 

Heater   per   day    1 .  30 

Machine  man    1 .  70 
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Total     $6 .  94 

Output  per  day  3,000  lbs.  or  cost  per  1,000  lbs.  nuts,  $2.31. 


KLUE   WELDEB. 

Present  furnaces  use  400  lbs.  coke  at  $8.80  per  ton $1 .70 

Heater   per  day    1 .  30 

Machine   man    1 . 50 
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Total     $4 .  56 

Output  per  day  100  flues  or  cost  per  100  flues,  $4.56. 

An  oil  furnace  uses  25  U.  S.  gals,  of  oil  at  7.68  cents $1.92 

Heater,  same  as  above   2 .  80 


PLAN    AM)   .SECTIO.NAL  ELEVATION    OF   THE    A.NNEALIXCi    AND 
FLANGING    FmNACE. 


Total    $4.72 

Output  per  day,  600  flues,  or  cost  per  100  flues  not  quite  80  cents. 


SOAPSUDS  IN  AIR  COMPRESSORS. 


THE   LABGE  ANNEALING   ANU   ll.A.\(.i.\0    IXU.NAc;   l.\    lUE   UOILEU   SHOP. 
THE    OIL    FL^NAOES. — COLLIN  WOOD    .SHOPS. 


In    discussing   accidents   to   air   compressors 
due    to   combustion    within    them.    Compressed 
Air,  referring  to  lubrication,  says:    "A  drop  of 
oil  every  five  minutes   is  sufficient   in  an   air 
compressor  cylinder  of  ordinary  size,  and  every 
engineer  should  feed  soapsuds  into  his  cylin- 
ders for  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  in  order 
to  wash  away  any  deposit  which  may  have  ac- 
cumulated     through 
the  use  of  oil  which 
has    been    acted    on 
by    high    tempera- 
tures    in     the     air. 
These  soapsuds  may 
be    fed    through    the 
regular  oil  cup.    Care 
should    be    taken, 
however,   not   to   let 
the  machine  lie  idle 
with    soapsuds    re- 
maining   in    it — that 
is,      shortly      before 
quitting     time     the 
feeding   of   soapsuds 
should     be     stopped 
and  oil  feeding  sub- 
stituted."   This  is  of 
importance,    particu- 
larly with  high  pres- 
sures.    It   will    also 
assist     in     reducing 
wear  in  cylinders. 
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THE    SHEEDY  QRCULATING    PIPE  FOR   LOCOMOTIVE 

CYLINDERS. 


This  device  has  been  in  use  nearly  two  years  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  with  satisfactory  results.  Its  purpose  will  be  un- 
derstood through  a  description  of  its  operation.  When  the 
throttle  is  open,  steam  enters  the  small  pipe  in  the  branch 
pipe  at  A,  Fig.  2,  passes  through  the  connecting  pipes  and 
seats  the  valve  C  by  means  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  B. 
When  the  throttle  is  closed  the  check  valve  C  closes  and  the 
pressure  in  B  leaks  off  through  a  small  hole  in  the  check 
valve.  The  valves  C  are  opened  by  the  springs  in  the  cylinder 
B  and  the  circulating  pipe  is  open  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder 


The  compression  is  often  a  serious  matter,  not  only  because 
of  the  shocks  to  the  machinery,  but  because  of  causing  flat 
spots  in  the  tires.  Indicator  cards  do  not  give  a  measure  of 
the  shocks  because  much  of  the  energy  of  compression  is  ab- 
sorbed in  retarding  the  reciprocating  parts,  and  it  is  only  by 
combining  the  inertia  effect  at  the  different  points  of  the 
stroke  with  the  cylinder  pressure  at  those  points  that  the  true 
action  of  the  compression  can  be  obtained.  If  an  indicator  is 
used  on  a  piston  valve  engine  drifting  at  40  or  45  miles  an 
hour  the  compression  will  make  it  "pound"  so  that  it  will  not 
record  positively.  This  indicates  that  something  is  going  on 
in  the  cylinder  in  the  way  of  sudden  shocks. 
The  indicator  cards  of  Fig.  4  from  the  low  pressure  cylinder 


FIG.    1. — VIEW   OF   THE   CIRCIXATI.VG   PIPE    .\PPI-TEn   TO   A   SOrTTTERX    PAriFIC  T.OCOMOTrVK. 


■    -■  ■'.  '.••" 


FIG.     2. — SECTION     SIIUWINU     ATTACHUEKT    TO    GVLINtt^S. 


to  the  other.  The  action  is  automatic  and  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  the  "floating"  of  an  ordinary  slide 
valve  when  an  engine  is  drifting.  The  relief  valves  D  provide 
means  of  escape  of  water  in  the  cylinders  which  may  destroy 
the  cylinders,  break  the  crosshead,  or  bend  the  piston  rod,  of  a 
piston  valve  engine.  Fig.  3.  on  the  following  page,  illustrates 
an  improved  arrangement  of  the  valves. 

The  compression  of  air  when  drifting  is  greater  in  an  engine 
with  piston  valves  than  in  one  with  plain  valves  because  of  the 
Bmaller  clearance  spaces  and  the  inability  of  the  valves  to  lift 


of  engine  No.  2918  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  Sheedy  circulat- 
ing pipe.  These  cards  were  taken  with  and  without  the  pipe 
in  action  and  comparisons  may  be  drawn  at  very  nearly  the 
same  speeds.  The  mean  of  all  the  cards  shows  a  relief  by 
action  of  the  circulating  pipe  of  29.4  per  cent  of  the  brake 
power  of  the  pistons  in  descending  grades.  A  notable  condi- 
tion in  the  Sheedy  device  is  the  absence  of  shock  of  compres- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  the  braking  effect  is  shown 
to  be  a  steady  resistance  when  the  rf verse  lever  is  at  full 
stroke.    The  advantage  of  the  braking  effect  of  the  cylinders  on 
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27     Speed.]Vl.P.n 28 

6.0  Mean  brake  pressure 8.5 

153.0  Totalhrake  H.  P.  on  piston 226.1 

32.3  per  cent,  brake  power  relieved. 


— — — -^^  f  ^  ~^ 

A.B.  *'' 

29     Speed.  M.  P.  H 29 

6.6  Mean  brake  pressure »-j» 

179."  ToUl  brakell.  P.  on  piston 247. J* 

27.3  per  cent,  brake  power  relieved. 

FIG.    4. 


descending  grades  is  acknowledged,  but  it  should   be  given 
without  shock  to  the  engine. 

The  accompanying  photograph.  Fig.  1,  shows  the  application 
of  the  device  to  one  of  a  number  of  simple  piston-valve  engines 
upon  this  road.  The  indicator  tards.  Fig.  5,  from  this  en- 
gine illustrate  the  effect  of  the  circulator.  This  engine  was 
taken  into  the  shop  for  repairs  after  18  months'  service,  and 
the  piston  valves  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  order  with  no 
8ign  of  wear.    Fig.  2  shows  the  application  of  the  low  pressure 
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cylinder  of  the  compound  engine  No.  2474.    Mr.  Small  sums  up 
tne  advantages  as  follows: 

The  device  is  absolutely  automatic,  the  valves  are  bound 
to  close  when  the  throttle  is  opened  and  are  sure  to  open  when 
It  is  closed.  Its  application  to  a  simple  engine  brings  the  com- 
pression line  just  where  it  is  wanted.  In  the  case  of  engine 
No.  2279  it  takes  off  83  per  cent  at  the  point  of  terminal 
compression  and  leaves  enough  to  steady  the  reciprocating 
parts  when  the  engine  is  drifting  at  high  speed.  The  circu- 
lator keeps  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  cyllnaers  nor- 
mal. It  IS  not  chilled,  as  in  the  case  of  valves  opening  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  not  heated  hot  enough  to  melt  the 
rod  packing  rings  and  destroy  the  lubricating  oil,  which 
has  occurred.  This  arrangement  on  either  a  single  expansion 
engine  or  on  the  large  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  prevents 
drawing  gases  through  the  exhaust  nozzle  to  relisre  vacuum, 
taking  in  cinders  and  destroying  the  lubrication  and  piston 
packing,  and  it  also  avoids  the  undesirable  draft  on  the  fire 
in  drifting.  With  this  draft  the  grates  must  be  kept  covered, 
even  if  the  pops  are  blowing,  in  order  to  protect  the  firebox 
from  injury.     The  problem  of  relieving  cylinders  from  water 


Connection  to  (JylinJer 
FIG.    3. DETAILS    OF    RELIEF    VALVE. 

has  given  serious  trouble  on  this  road  when  the  boilers  are 
inclined  to  prime. 

This  device  is  protected  by  patent  issued  to  Messrs.  P. 
Sheedy  and  A.  Campbell.  The  drawings  and  information  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Small,  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


Reck.nt  Practice  in  the  Api'licatiox  of  Electric  Drives  to 

Drilling  Machinery. 


Important  developments  have,  of  late,  been  made  in  methods 
of  applying  electric-driving  to  drilling  machinery,  as  well  as  to 
other  classes  of  machine  tools.  The  importance  of  having 
available  at  all  times  at  the  drill  the  ready  and  ample  power 
supply,   inherent   in   the   motor   drive,   to  enable  the  greatest 


BCT.TED  C0NST.\T7T-SPEED  BEVKBSTBT.F  DEIVE  UPON  A  48-IN.  UPRIGHT 
MUXX.  FBBM9. — GOULD  &  EBESHABDT. 
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capacity  of  the  tool  to  be  reached,  is  being  comprehended  by 
the  users  of  machine  tools  as  well  as  the  builders.  Electric 
driving  has  been  a  strong  factor  in  rendering  the  greatly  in- 
creased production  possible  with  drilling  machinery.  We  are 
permitted  to  present  herewith  illustrations  of  several  repre- 
sentative methods  of  arranging  motor-drives  for  this  class  of 
tools.  '• '■  =   ■■>:'■' 

An  interesting  drive  is  presented  in  the  engraving  on  page 
340,  which  illustrates  the  48-in.  patent-upright  drill  press,  with 
a  constant-speed  electric  drive,  which  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  recently  furnished  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  This 
tool  is  in  itself  very  complete  and  general  in  its  adaptability 
to  all  classes  of  work,  having  a  special  oblong,  compound- 
traverse  tapping  table  and  portable  compound  chuck,  and  also 
an  automatic  tapping  attachment.  It  is  fitted  with  the  many 
improvements,  including  automatic  friction  feeds  and  time- 
saving  refinements,  that  characterize  the  Gould  &  Eberhardt 
drills,  and  also  has  a  back  brace. 

The  important  feature  of  this  tool  is  arrangement  of  the 
drive.  The  motor,  which  is  an  enclosed  constant-speed,  direct- 
current  machine,  is  located  under  the  forked  brace,  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  base,  with  the  main  switch  and  starting  box  lo- 
cated conveniently  near.  It  drives  the  small  countershaft 
above  it  either  through  a  direct  belt  for  forward  motion,  or 
through  a  geared  pulley  and  direct  belt  for  reverse  motion,  as 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  Both  of  these  belts  operate 
with  the  motor,  either  one  being  thrown  in  action  at  will  by  the 
friction  clutch  having  a  handle  extending  out  over  the  table. 
This  arrangement  is  very  commendable,  as  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  using  crossed-belts,  with  their  attendant  disad- 
vantages, for  the  reverse  motion.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
method  of  driving  with  a  constant-speed  motor  also,  as  the 
friction-clutch  drive  enables  the  drill  spindle  to  be  started  and 
stopped  instantly  without  waiting  for  the  motor  to  come  to 
rest. 

The  two  engravings  presented  upon  this  page  illustrate  the 


CO>'STA>T-Sl'EED    UHIVE    Vi'ON     A     DRILL     I'BESS. 

TOOL  OOUPAHX. 


-FOSUICK     MACHINE 


DIRECT-GEARED  DRIVE  UPON  A  6-FT.  FULL  UNIVERSAL  RADIAL  DRILL. — FOSDICK 

MACHINE   TOOL    COMPANY. 
CiENEBAL    ELECTBIC   VABIABLE-SPEED    MOTOB   BY   FIELD   OONTBOL. 


methods  of  mounting  both  variable-speed  and  constant  speed 
drives,  which  have  successfully  been  made  use  of  by  the  Fos- 
dick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  These  exam- 
ples will  take  their  place  as  the  best  practice  in  motor  applica- 
tions to  this  class  of  tools,  the  variable-speed  drive  being  espe- 
cially commendable. 

The  larger  engraving  represents  a  G-ft.  full-universal  Fos- 
dick  radial  which  has  been  adapted  for  a  variable-speed  motor 
drive.  The  result  is  an  exceedingly  neat  drive,  inasmuch  as 
the  use  of  all  cone  pulleys  and  belts  is  entirely  obviated;  it  not 
only  greatly  simplifies  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
drill,  but  also  adds  greatly  to  its  general  appearance.  Cone 
pulleys  and  belts  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  use  of  the 
variable-speed  motor,  which  is  a  3-h.p.  General  Electric  multi- 
polar motor  operating  with  field  control. 

In  addition  to  the  range  of  speeds  provided  in  the  motor 
''V  two  speed-changes  are  also  obtained  by 
means  of  two  gear  trains  adjacent  to  the 
motor  pinion.  Either  one  is  thrown  into 
action  by  a  friction  clutch  operated,  by 
the  lever  shown  below  on  the  column. 
The  other  interesting  features  of  this  uni- 
versal drill  are  in  no  way  interfered  with, 
the  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  change 
being  the  absence  of  the  cone  pulleys  and 
belts  and  the  necessary  accompanying 
supports,  brackets,  belt  shifters,  etc. 

In  the  upper  engraving  is  shown  the 
method  used  by  the  Fosdick  Company  in 
applying  a  constant-speed  drive.  The 
machine  shown  is  one  of  the  4-ft.  plain 
Fos(U<k  radials,  which  has  been  equipped 
with  a  3-h.p,  constant-speed,  direct-cur- 
rent motor  built  by  the  Northern  Elec- 
trical Manufacturing  Company,  Madison. 
"Wis.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  adapting  an  individual  drive  to 
an  existing  tool  without  changing'  it 
greatly,  as  the  motor  may  easily  be 
mounted  to  drive  the  lower  cone  pulley 
through  a  conveniently  arranged  gear  re- 
duction. In  this  case  the  motor  is 
mounted  upon  an  extension  of  the  base 
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27      Sliced.  M.  P.  II 

6.0  Mf.-iii  brake  pressure v. . . 

133.0  Total  linikr  11.  }'.  on  piaton 
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Iho  acfDiupanying  photograph,  i'^ig.  1.  shf)\vs  (he  a|)itlicalion 
lit  till  dcvic*'  looncof  a  nunilu'i-  of  siiiipl»>  piston  valve  «'iiKiii<'s 
upon  this  roa<l.  The  iTnliiaior  <  ar«ls.  Kig.  .'..  from  ihi.s  on- 
flno  illiislral*'  th<'  cffe*  t  of  thf  <ircalator.  This  engino  was 
taken  into  tlie  shop  for  rciiairs  after  .s  montlis'  service,  and 
thf*  piston  valves  wero  fonn<l  to  lie  in  perfect  order  with  no 
•ipn  of  wear.     Kig.  2  siiows  tlie  applitaiion  of  tlic  low  nressiire 
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'  cylinder  of  the  eonipoiiiid  engine  No.  1'474.     Mr.  Small  sums  up 
the  advantjiges  as  follows: 

Tlie  d(  vi(e  i.s  absolutely  automatic,  tlii'  valves  are  l)ound 
to  dose  wlien  the  throttle  is  oiRUed  and  are  sure  to  open  when 
It  is  closed.  Its  appli(  ation  to  a  simple  engine  brings  the  com- 
pression line  just  where  it  is  wanted.  In  the  case  of  engln* 
No.  22l'J  it  takes  off  x;{  per  ceut  at  the  point  of  terminal 
compression  and  leaves  i'Uough  to  steady  tlie  reciprocating 
parts  when  the  engine  is  drifting  at  high  .'peed.  The  circu- 
lator keeps  tlie  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  cylinders  nor- 
mal. It  IS  not  ihilled,  as  in  the  case  of  valves  opening  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  not  heated  lio'.  enougu  to  melt  the 
rod  packing  rings  and  destroy  the  lubricating  oil,  which 
has  oc<  urretl.  This  arrangement  on  either  a  single  expansion 
engine  or  on  the  large  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  prevents 
drawing  gases  tu rough  tlie  exhaust  noz/.le  to  reliere  vacuum, 
taking  in  cinders  and  destroying  the  lubrication  and  piston 
packing,  and  it  also  avoids  the  undesirable  draft  on  the  fire 
in  drifting.  With  this  draft  the  grates  must  be  kept  covered, 
even  if  the  pops  are  blowing,  in  order  to  protect  the  firebox 
fr«ui»  iuiiuy.     The  probieni  of  relieving  cylinders  from  water 
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has  given  serious  troulile  on   this  roail  when   t)ie   l)uilers  ^r^,' 
inclined  to  prime.  •     '    ■' ^  ■       -•       :^> 

This  drvi<o  is  protected  by  patent  issued  to  .Messrs.  I' 
Shopdy  and  A.  Campbell.  The  drawing.-;  and  information  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  11.  J.  Small,  general  siii>eriiit<'ni|i'iit  of  motive 
power  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

■y:''.S      MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS.       w    ^^'    ^^: 

Hmknt   I'l;  \»  ri(  k  in    riii;   .\i'i'i.u  .\th»\    oi    fvi.i:«  iuh     Ditivts*-  w; 

'-       '■':■:.■:''    ."-••:  I)i!ii.i.i\(.   M\(I1Im:i!V.         r'^;'  "-^^rl-.  ••.'■^':  ■^-.; 


■  •■  h-: 


■'■i  :.'■'-■,     '; 


Inii)ortanl  devolopnionts  have,  of  late,  been  made  In  tiiethods 
of  api»lying  electric-driving  lo  drilling  machinery,  as  well  as  tii 
other  classes  of  maciiiiie  tools.  The  importance  of  having 
available  ai  all  times  ul  tho  drill  the  ready  and  ample  power 
supply,    inherent    in    the    motor   drive,    to   enable   the   mealesl 


»  ^\ 


BFTTn*  roN<;T\VT-SPFEn  BEVER.<5TnT.r  DRFVE  UPON   A   48-lN.    UPRIliUT 
DBUXt  FBB8B. — QOUZJ)  St  ETHXHABDT. 
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>ai>;uity  of  the  tool  lo  bo  reached,  is  being  compreheiKkni  !iy 
lie  users  of  maehiiie  tools  as  well  as  the  builders.  Electric 
1  riving  has  been  a  strong  factor  in  rendering  the  greatly  ia*; ; 
.  rcased  production  possible  with  drilling  machinery.  We  am. 
(lerniilted  to  i)resent  herewith  illustrations  of  several  repre- 
71'ntative  methods  of  arranging  motor-drives  lor  this,  class  of 
(ools.  .'■■..■■'■:■:..":"'■     ■■'-',:■■:-    r: -.'■':  ■', 

■;     An  interesting  drive  is  presented  in  the  engraving  on  page   . 

■.tJ4U,  which  illustrates  the  48-in.  patent-upright  drill  press,  with 
a  constant-speed  electric  drive,  which  Gould  &  P^berhardt,  NVw- 
,irk,  N.  J.,  recently  furnished  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  This 
lool  is  in  itself  very  complete  and  general  in  its  adaptability/ 

. ;l«  all  classes  of  work,  having  a  si»ecial  oblong,  compound^ 
traverse  tai)ping  table  and  portable  compound  chuck,  and  also 

•an  automatic  tapiting  attachment.     It  is  tilted  wiih  the  many 

:.' Improvements,    including   automatic   friction   feeds  and    time*; 

..^saving  retinements.  that  characterize  the  (lould  &  Eberhardt 
drills,  and  also  has  a  back  brace. 

The   important    t'eatiire  of  this   tool    is  anangement  of  the 
drive.    The  motor,  which  is  an  enclosed  constant-speed,  direct- 

.■  current  machine,  is  located  under  the  forked  brace,  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  base,  with  the  main  switch  and  starting  box  lo- 
cated   conveniently    n«>ar.      li    drives    the    small    countershaft 

.  «bove  it  eillKT  thioiigh  a  direct  b;dt   for  forward  motion,  or 

■jthrough  a  geared  pulley  and  direct  hcli  lor  reverse  motion,  as 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  IJoth  of  these  belts  operate 
with  the  motor,  eitlu-r  oiu-  lieinn  tlinnvn  in  ai  tion  at  will  by  the 
liictiou  clulcb   having  a  liandli'  extending  out  over  the   lablel;, 

..This  arrangement    is    very   (omniendable,   as   it   obviates   the-  } 

.  heeessify  of  tisjng  '•iosse«l-lK>lts,  with  their  attendant  disad- 
vantages, for  the  reverse  motion.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
method  of  driving  with  a  «'onsfant-speed  motor  also,  as  the 
rri<t ion-clutch  drive  enables  the  drill  spindle  to  be  started  and 

estopped  instantly  without  waiting  for  the  motor  to  <onie  t<»- • 

;jreiBt. .  .  -■.■;    :.^.V"  ■'^■•- •--:■-.•■■•   ■  /vZ-K-'^-V 

The  two  engravings  presented  ttpon  this  "page  iilnstVat^  tjiie.':. 


.  ^  ■■ . 

*  I".  ■; 


CeSbXAXT-^Si'KtlJ    UlSJVt 


I  I'U.N    A.    1>KITX    I'BESi^.' 
TOOL  COjirAJiiXft         ; 


'FVbOiPK    ¥  ACtl  tJiiVT 


|tll{ECr-«.i:A|{|.l)   UHIVK   (CON    A   ♦!-!  r.   I  I  I.I.   IMMIO  AI-  H.UilAI,  URIM_^^H»SUH  JC 
:■■■/'  MACmXK    TOOL   C<)AIPANY.  :     ■   '  ■-      ^'     /    ^'      /^  r     '^; 

':'•   ~       (JE.NKRAL    KLKCTBIC    VARIAnLK-SrKED    MOTOR    BY    FitLD   COS  TBOU  .•:•.;• .' 


niVi-ilittds  of  riionhling   uorh    vanabr«^sp«>ed  «nU   «-onsi««i-ftiKH'it- 
drives,  wliicli  have  suciMSsfiiliy  l)een  nuide  nse  of  by  the  Kos 
^U<k  Ma«  hine  Tool  t'oiniuuvy,  I'in*  innat i.  Ohio.     Thc-se  t'xam- 
pTes  will  talvp  Their;  place  as  ihf^liest  pi-aetk-o  in  niofor  aiiplicH'. , 
lions  to  iiiis  class  of  t<H)is.  tlie  variable-spewl  ilrive.  beiug.  •  six*- 
eiaUy  comm<  ndable.  .  ,  •  : 

'Tiu'   Uir^i  r  eii.t;ravjng   reprvse.nls  a  0-f<;   tull-utiiversal    F«*:- 
(lick  mtli&>  which  ha»  beeii  adapted  for  a  varrablcb-speetl  .piot<>r • 
^Hve.  :  JTlw?" resitil  is  an  exc<>e!liii||tl.v,  lieat  xiriye;  iua.situitrli . ai^  : 
the  use  of  all  cone  jiuneys  and  belts  is  entirely  obviated;  it  not 
only  greatly  si nj pi i ties  the  lOnstruction  and  operation  of  the 
(IrllU  but  also  adds  griaily   to  Its  general   appearalj^-v.     (Tone 
imileys  and  liells  are  reudere*!  uii««u-essary  :liy  tlifl  vtie'ipf  ,thc  ■ 
variable  sp»MMl  niiitor.  which  is  a  3,h,p.  Oehieral  Electric  liiMUi': 
Iiolar  motor  operating  wiihlield  control.     '  ■   '■  . 

In  uilditiou  to  thiv  range  o^l'siw^'ds  providi^l  in,  the.  motor  . 
- :  ,',..•;.:         :    lAvo   snt>«»d'chang^s   are,  also  .Obi  a  in  ed    by 
nu'ans  ot!  two  gear  trains  adjacent  to  the: 
motor  pinion.     Ki!her.«>tre  is  thiown  into 
net ian    by   a   friction  cltuch  ^perat^d .  liy 
the!  fevep. shown   below   on  the  citlumii;  • 
The  qtlier  IntoreHtjug  features  of  this  uni 
vei>al  iirill  are  In  1H1  way  interfered  with, 
the   m<>t;t    n<»(ii<'able   efiiH  I    of   tlie  change 
being  the  abw^mre  of  the  <one  pulleys  nxu\ 
bells    ami    liie  .  neeessary  'aecompanyiiig 
su!t|>orts.  brasckc'is?.  l)clt  shifteii.  etc.'  -  ■H;. 
In   the   ripi>er  eneiavinc   is   shown    the 
method  twod  by  the  lM»sdieK  Company   in 
applyiug^j a  - ^Hs(aBt-S|»eed;  driVi?-      The/ 
ni:M  hiiie  sijiowii  is,  onip  of  th?i^  4rft  jriaiii-' 
jM>sdi«  k  ratiiafls.  wiiieh  has  be«'n  equipiH-.! 
with   a    i-h.i».    «-OHSiant-specd,    dinxt-iur- 
reiit    motor  fmiltli.v  the  Noithern   Elee 
trh  a1  Manufacturing  ('omi>ainy.  .Maifi^imv 
Wis.  Tliis  is  a  very  canvenient  arrange- 
«ti'!U  of  adapting  an  individual   drive  f« 
an     exi.sling    tool     withoui    changing  ;  it  ' 
giearly,    as,  the    motor   may    easffj-    l»e 
nMMuiroii  to  drive  the   iowej-  cone  pnlJev 
tlirout^h  a  conveniently  arranged  gear  re- 
•Imtion.       In     this    case    the     motor     is 
niounted  upon  an  extension  of  the  bas< 
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COMUiN.VTION  CHAIN   AXn  nEI.TII)  DRIVE  UPON   A  6-FT  RADIAL  DRILL. — I-ONU   MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY. 


plate,   and   drives  the   lower   cone  shaft   through   bevel  geart, 
within  the  column. 

At  the  left  is  illustrated  a  type  of  individual  drive  that 
was  recently  applied  to  a  6-ft.  plain  radial  drill  built  by  the 
Pond  Machine  Tool  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Upon  this  ma- 
chine the  cone  pulleys  and  standard  belt  drive  to  the  arm  is 
retained  in  its  entirety;  in  addition  to  the  speed-range  thus 
afforded  a  variable-speed  motor  is  used,  from  which  combina- 
tion a  wide  range  of  speeds  are  available. 

The  motor,  which  is  a  3-h.p.  Lundell 
motor  at  1,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
is  mounted  upon  a  bracket  above  the 
upper  cone  pulley,  from  which  it 
drives  that  cone  shaft  by  a  Renold 
silent  chain.  The  balance  of  the  drive 
does  not  differ  from  that  on  the 
standard  radial.  The  speed  variation 
is  obtained  by  field  control,  the  hand 
controller  being  located  on  the  arm 
as  shown  alx)ve  the  man's  head;  a  flex- 
ible cable  effects  the  connections  be- 
tween the  controller  and  resistance 
box  located  on  the  side  of  the  column. 
The  engraving  below  illustrates  an 
individual  drive  upon  a  large  horizon- 
tal-spindle drilling,  boring  and  milling 
machine,  which  indicates  an  excellent 
arrangement  for  applying  electric 
driving  to  a  large  tool.  This  tool  is 
the  No.  5  boring  machine,  with  9  x 
12-ft.  platen,  built  by  Beaman  &  Smith. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  one  of  which  was 
thus  equipped  for  the  new  shops  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  motor  is  a  10-h.p.  constant- 
speed  direct-current  motor,  supplied 
by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  different 
speeds  are  available  from  belt  cone  and 
gear  changes  in  this  drive,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  the  tool  and 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  handled,  it  is  probable  that 
only  a  limited  speed  range  would  be  needed.     The  motor   is 
mounted  upon  a  bracket  located  in  place  of  the  driving  pulley, 
from  which  position  it  drives  direct  through  gearing. 


UNDISCOVORED   MERIT. 


«;EABKD    DKIVE    UI-ON    a    (ABCE    IKIIUZONTAI.    drilling    and    BOBINO    machine.    — BEAUAN  & 

SMITH. 


"I  have  been  some  time  in  this  world,  and  the  result  of 
my  experience  is  that  there  is  one  way  by  which  success 
may  be  obtained  with  ability.  In  all  my  life  I  have  never 
known   an    instance   of   undiscovered    merit.      There    are    too 

many  seekers  to  allow  ability  to  remain 
hid.  If  you  possess  ability  and  were 
placed  in  a  diving  bell  and  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  expeditions  would 
be  fitted  out  to  discover  you  and  bring 
you  back. 

"No  matter  what  calling  you  embrace, 
if  you  have  ability  you  will  be  in  de- 
mand. If  a  lawyer,  think  how  many 
persons  there  are  in  trouble  who  would 
be  seeking  your  advice.  If  a  physi- 
cian, how  many  there  are  who  are  ill. 
who  would  want  your  services.  If  an 
architect,  how  many  who  desire  bet- 
ter houses  built.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  young  man  needs  a  pull  to  get 
a  start.  Pay  no  attention  to  that. 
If  you  have  ability  you  will  win." — 
The  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  in  an 
address  to  the  graduates  of  Manhattan 
College. 
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THE  WELLMAN-STREET  STEEL  CAR. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  new  design  of  steel  hopper  car  recently  built  by  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Engineering  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  patents  issued  to  S.  T.  Wellman  and  Clement  F. 
Street.  This  car  is  a  radical  and  interesting  departure  from 
the  designs  in  common  use.  The  object  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  points  at  which  corrosion  will  be  likely  to  take 
place,  to  produce  a  car  which  shall  be  self-clearing  and  also 
one  which  can  be  repaired  at  a  low  cost. 

The  center  sills  consist  of  two  15-in.  channels  with  flanges 
turned  toward  the  center.  A  gusset  plate  is  riveted  to  the 
outside  of  each  channel  and  extends  from  one  center  plate  to 
the  other.  An  angle  iron  is  riveted  to  the  lower  edge  of  this 
gusset  plate,  forming  a  girder  27  ins.  deep  at  the  center,  and 
extending  from  truck  to  truck.  This  girder  is  designed  to 
have  ample  strength  for  carrying  the  entire  load  of  100,000 
lbs. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  illustration  that  the  side  plates 
are  curved,  and  that  the  customary  form  of  side  sill  is  en- 
tirely eliminated.  The  result  of  this  curved  form  of  plate  is 
a  car  which  will  readily  clear.  A  careful  measurement  shows 
that  the  lineal  feet  of  joint  exposed  to  load  is  45  per  cent,  less 


the  car  close  to  the  door  opening.  This  construction  is  further 
stiffened  by  two  angles  extending  from  the  corner  of  the  car 
back  to  the  body  bolster  near  its  junction  with  the  center 
sills.  As  most  of  the  damage  to  steel  cars  is  caused  by  corner 
blows,  this  gives  a  construction  which  can  be  easily  repaired. 
The  idea  is  that  under  a  corner  blow  the  only  parts  receiving 
damage  will  be  the  channels  and  angles  referred  to.  As  these 
are  commercial  shapes  they  can  be  readily  renewed,  or  if  not 
too  badly  damaged  they  may  be  straightened  and  replaced. 

This  car  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso<iation,  and  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest  among  the  railroad  officers.  The  criticisms 
indicated  a  general  feeling  that  this  car  presents  valuable 
features  and  that  its  success  is  assured.  The  sample  car  has 
gone  into  exceedingly  severe  service,  where  its  merits  will  be 
effectually  tested.  Further  information  may  be  had  from  Mr. 
Clement  F.  Street,  manager  of  the  railway  department  of  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Engineering  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  .:-.:.        •      - 


Motor  Speed  Control. — We  are  in  receipt  of  a  valuable 
treatise  upon  the  subject  of  speed  control  for  electric  motors, 
which  has  been  reprinted  from  a  paper  entitled,  "Methods  O4. 


THE    WELLMAX-STEEET    STEEL    CAR. 


WELLMAN-SEAVER-MOBGAN  EXGINEEBlNti   COMPANT. 


than  in  the  customary  form  of  car.  The  manufacturers  claim 
that  as  corrosion  begins  at  these  points,  the  life  of  this  car 
will  be  very  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  in  use.  The 
elimination  of  the  customary  form  of  side  sill  makes  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  what  the  manufacturers  of  this  car  claim 
to  be  unnecessary  dead  weight,  and  this  weight  has  been  put 
in  the  plates  of  the  car  where  it  is  believed  to  be  more  effective. 
These  plates  are  5-16  in.  thick  instead  of  %  inch,  as  in  cus- 
tomary practice.  One  of  the  important  advantages  claimed  is 
the  large  area  of  door  openings.  This  is  56  sq.  ft.,  while  in 
most  steel  cars  it  is  only  from  20  to  25  sq.  ft.  This  very  large 
door  opening,  together  with  the  curved  form  of  plate  employed, 
contribute  to  the  clearing  of  the  load. 

The  ends  of  the  center  sills  of  this  car  are  tied  together  by 
a  heavy  steel  casting,  and  this  casting  serves  also  for  the 
central  portion  of  the  end  sills.  The  ends  of  the  end  sills 
are  formed  of  short  pieces  of  8-in.  channels,  securely  riveted 
to  the  steel  castings  referred  to  and  extending  to  the  sides  of 
the  car.  The  push  pole  socket  is  riveted  to  these  channels 
and  also  to  a  short  8-in.  channel,  which  extends  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  car  to  a  heavy  steel  casting  riveted  to  the  side  of 


Speed  Control,"  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cooper,  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  It  is  an  important  paper, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Cooper  has  in  a  singularly  well-directed  man- 
ner so  chosen  his  remarks  as  to  make  clear  many  iwints 
which  are  the  least  understood,  or  those  concerning  which  the 
experts  upon  motor  driving  differ  in  opinion;  his  remarks  will 
be  appreciated  at  present  in  view  of  the  prevailing  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  for  electric  driving  equipments  for  shops.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  an  acknowledged  authority  uiK>n  this  subject  and  is 
well  known  for  his  former  connection  during  the  past  eight 
years  with  the  Bullock  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  During  his  time  there  he  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  multiple  voltage  «^''"- 
tem  of  motor  speed  control,  as  well  as  also  a  very  careful 
study  of  all  other  methods  of  speed  variation  for  elecirtc 
motors.  All  interested  in  this  important  subje<t  cannot  fail 
to  be  interested  in  the  attitude  that  Mr.  Cooper  takes  in  regard 
to  it,  and  we  recommend  his  works  to  their  attentioi\  »!»« 
present  address,  as  consulting  mechanical  and  electric* t  »«ar!* 
neer,  Is  732  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  OJ  /« 
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I)lat('.   and    (Irivt's    tlic    lowei-   com-   slialt    tliroiij;li    lievel   goarV. 
within  the  coluniii.  ■.    .. 

At   Jhe   left    is   iiliisl rated   a  typp   of   individual    drive   fha'f 
was  recently  applied  to  a  tilt,  plain  radial  drill  Ituilt  by  the 
Pond  .Machine  Tool  Company,  IMainfield.  N.  J.     Upon  (his  niu 
chine  the  cone  [)Ulleys  and  standard  belt  drive  to  the  arm  jjs 
n  tained    in   its  entirety:    in   addition   to  the   speed-ran^e   thiis 
att'orded  a    variable-speed  motor  is  used,  from  which  combina 
tion  a  wi(h'  raii^e  of  speeds  are  available.      "- •    '.'>;; 
■;    >-^: --.;'■•;•.::  t  y...-     The  motor,  which  is  a  ;]-h.p.  l.undHP 

motor  at  1. <•'»•»  revolutions  i)er  minnte. 
Is  mounteil  upon  a  bracket  above  Hie 
upper  cone  pulley,  from  which  it 
drives  that  cone  sliaft  by  a  Renoi<l 
sil-nt  chain.  The  balance  of  the  <lri\f 
docs  not  differ  from  that  on  ilu 
\ '»^lfmmmmmm  stajidard   ladial.     The  speed   variatiot; 

.X^  .-,  ii"  obtained  iiy  field  control,     the  hand 

controller  beiuK  located  on  the  arm 
iis  'diown  aliove  the  man's  head;  a  llex- 
il)le  cable  effects  the  connections  be- 
tween the  (ont  roller  ancl  resista'.ice 
l)o.\  located  on  the  side  of  the  column 
The  enjuiaving  below  illustrates  an 
individual  drive  upon  a  lari;e  horizon- 
tal-spindle drilling,  boring  and  millin;; 
machine,  which  indicates  an  e.xcelleiit. 
arrangement      for      applyiim;     eleitric 

f^^  (Irivinu  to  a    larj;*'   tool.     Tliis  tool   is 

^V  the    No.    .'i    boring    ma<-hine.    with    '.)  x 

^m  li'-ft.  platen.  I)uilt  l)y  Iteaman  &  Smith;' 

^M  Providence.    F{.    I.,    one   of    which    wati 

^"  thus  .ccpiipped  for  tlie  new  shoi)s  of  the 

I'nited  States  .Vavy  Yard  at    Hrtjoklyn. 
N.  Y.     Th(>  motor  is  a  10-h.p.  constant 
s|i;  ed     diiect-curreut    motor,    suppIiiicJ. 
by  the  (Jeneral  Klectric  Company. 

Only   a    liiiiit(>d   number  of  different 

speeds  are  available  from  belt  cone  anil 

i?ear  changes  in  this  drive,  imt  on  ac- 

., count   of  the  large  size  of  the  tool  and 

i  the  character  of  the  work   to  be  handled,  it   is  jjiobable  that 

only   a   limited   s|)eed   range   would    be   needed.      The   motor   is 

numnted  ui>on  a  l>raiket  located  in  place  of  the  driving  pulley. 

from    wlii(  li   position   it    <liiv<'s  direct   tlirough   gearing.  .:  ;. 


-I'OMt    \1AIII1\K    tool.   (  OMI'A.W. 


UNDISCOVORED   MERIT. 


■  i. 


♦iK.Utr.U  HJJJVK    I  I'ON    *    (ARCf 


ItORl/0^  lAf,    IHULI.l.NO 
SMITU. 


.V.NU    UUUINb     .\1A«III\K.    — »K  A  .M.V.N   A: 


"I  have  been  some  Vlme  in  this  world,  ami  the  result  of 
my  experien»e  is  that  there  is  one  way  by  which  suc<«'ss 
may  1)«  obtained  with  aliility.  In  all  my  life  I  have  never 
known    an    instance    of    undiscovered    merit.      There    are   too 

many  seekers  to  allow  ability  tt)  remain 
hid.  If  you  possess  aidliiy  and  wer<' 
p!a<eil  in  a  diving  bell  and  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  e.xpeditions  would 
l)e  fitted  out  to  discover  you  and  bring 
you  back. 

".No  matter  wliat  calling  yoti  embraee, 
if  you  liave  ability  you  will  be  in  i\v 
mand.  If  a  lawyer,  think  liow  many 
(M'tsotis  there  are  in  trouble  who  would 
be  seeking  your  advice.  If  a  i)hysi- 
cian,  how  nmny  there  are  who  are  ill 
who  would  want  your  services.  If  an 
architect,  how  many  wlio  desire  bet- 
ter houses  built.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  young  man  needs  a  pull  to  get 
a  start.  Pay  no  attention  to  thai. 
If  you  have  ability  you  will  win."  — 
The  Hon.  W.  IJourke  Cockran.  in  an 
address  to  the  graduates  of  Manhattan 
College.  /■..;-''^ :^^:'.".^'-  ■.•  r.-^^^ 


'\  -l 


■■.■•:) 
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THE  WELLMAN-STREET  STEEL  CAR.; 


The  accompany ing  illustralion  shows  tho  Konvral  apitoar- 
iin-o  of  a  now  dcsimi  of  steel  hoiJiKT  car  recently  built  l)y  the 
Wellnian-Seaver-Morgan  Engineering  Company,  of  Clevelan«l, 
Ohio,  UTuWr  patents  issued  to  S.  T.  Wellman  and  Clement  F^ 
Street.  This  ear  is  a  radical  and  interesting  departure  from 
rlic  d<'sij;ns  in  common  use.  The  object  was  to  reduce  Uw 
number  of  points  ai  which  corrosion  will  be  likely  to  take 
jdaee,  to  produce  a  ear  which  shall  be  self-clearing  and  also 
one  which  can  be  repaired  at  a  low  (ost.      .;;{-•   .^^^.^^^^ 

The  center  sills  consist  of  two  l.l-in.  chartnels  wfthi  flaiip;os 
uirn<'(l  toward  the  center.  A  gusset  plate  is  riveted  to  the 
outside  of  each  channel  and  e.xtends  from  one  center  plate  to 
the  other.  An  angle  iron  is  riveted  to  the  lower  e<lge  of  this 
gusset  plate,  forming  a.  girder  27  ins.  deep  at  the  center,  and 
extending  from  tru(  k  to  truck.  This  girder  is  designed  to 
have  ample  strength   for  tarrying  the  entire   load  of  lOU.tiUO 

lbs. :.:  .,:\:.^  '•,:  r-  '■■.:.'-J--'-:-K''-'-'y'. ^'^■:-'--i-.--  ■■■':■:    ■'  •..:'•■.;■:;• 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  illustration  that  the  si<le  plates 
are  curved,  and  that  the  ••ustomary  form  of  side  sill  is  en- 
tirely eliminated.  The  result  of  this  curved  form  of  plate  is 
a  ear  which  will  readily  clear.  A  careful  measurement  shows 
that  the  lineal  feet  of  joint  exposed  to  load  is  4.")  per  cent,  less 


tbe  tar  tlose  to  ttoe  door  opening;  This  cousiruet ion  is  further 
stiffened  by  two  angles  extending  from  the  corner  of  the  ear 
i)ack  to  tin;  body  bolster  neur  its  jun«'»yh  «ii'»  the  eeuter 
sills.  As  nuisl  of  the  damage  to  steel  cars  is  Vausejl  by  corner 
blows,  this  gives  a  conHtfUctifltt  wjiuli  «an  l>e  easily  repair««d^< 
The  idea  is  tliat  uniler  a  \orner  blow  ihe  only  parts  receivlug 
daniai;e  will  be  t lie  cbatiTiels  and  angles  referred  to.  As  Uu'se 
are  commercial  shapes  they  cun  lie  ri*adily  ren«.wed,  or  if  liol 
too  badly  damaged  they  may  Iw  straighieHw^  and  reiUaeed.  ;>;; 
This  <ar  was  plaved  on  <'xhibitiGn  at  the  reieut  convention 
.of  the  Master  Car  Ibiilderf-"  .Aj^sotiaticm.  anxl  .reaied  a  great 
deal  of  iut«'rest  among  the  railroad  <»tticers.  The  «riiitisni^ 
indicated  a  generaf  twHng  that  thiK  Mr  "pri*8«?Hte  valuiabl* 
features  an«l  that  Its  success  is  assnr«?d.  The  sample  .ar  has 
i;one  into  exceedingly  severe  service,  where  its  merits  will  be 
effednally  tested.  Kurtlier  inlormation  may  !«•  had  from  .Mr. 
Clement  K.  Street,  maiuigc'r  of  the  railway  «ie]jarimejui  of  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgaii     ICnginwring     Company.     ClevHatwl.' 


MotiMi  Si'KKi>  G<J>^  Tww..'— We'  are ;  iB .  ■■  J**i'<»l|»  -o^-  a    va  |  itali Uev 
t  reat  ise  ij  poti  the  subject  of  spe!?tt  ;eQiJ t  ml  for  eK»«-«  rh-  wof  nn's.,. 
which  has  beeii  reprinted  from  a  oai»er  tntttled.  *"M.etUods.:Ci. 


"^'t^ 


-.  ^    :TnK    WKI  I  M.\\-STREKt    STK^t.,  iCAR;  ;      -  ' 

.  -  WKLI<!U  .VX-SK.W  KIS-  M<  U«;.V^•   EXUI XKKlUX<i  q6.VtlrA\V. 


than  in  the  customary  form  of  ear.  The  manufacturers  claim 
that  as  corrosion  begins  at  these  jmints,  the  life  of  this  car 
will  be  very  mmh  longer  than  that  of  any  other  in  use.  The 
elimination  of  the  customary  form  of  side  sill  makes  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  what  ilie  manufacturers  of  this  car  claim 
to  be  unnecessary  dead  weight,  and  this  weight  has  been  put 
in  Ibo  plates  of  the  car  where  it  is  believed  to  be  more  effective. 
These  platj's  are  o-ltl  in.  thick  instead  of  Vi  inch,  as  in  cus- 
tomary practice.  One  of  the  important  advantages  claimed  is 
the  large  area  of  door  openings.  This  is  5ii  sq.  ft.,  while  in 
most  steel  cars  it  is  only  from  2U  to  2r»  sq.  ft.    This  very  large 


SjM'ed  Control."*  read  by  Mr,  VVin:  Cpo|>er.  l»Hfor<;  the  Ariieri<wi 
Institute  of  Kleetrbal  Kngineei's. -rlt  fs  an  imiM)rtant  papei.. 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Cooper  has  in  a  singularly  well-dinutetl  man- 
ner so  chosen  his  remarks  as  to  make  clear  inany  jMHiits 
which  are  the  least  iinderstood.  or  those  eouc<'rning  which  the 
experts  uiKih  motor  driving  dilTer  in  opinion;  his  reniarKsw'ill 
be  appretiated  at  present  in  view  of  the  t»revailing  difterenw 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  direcr  and  alter 
nating  current  for  ele.tric  driving  e<piipinents  for  s|u)ps.  Mr. 
Cooijer  is  ah  acknowledged  autbority  ut>onthis  subjtHi  and  iii., 
well   known   for  his  former  conncntion   during  the  |iast   ei^bt     C 


door  o|iening.  together  with  the  curved  form  of  plate  employed,      jears  with  the  Rullo".  k  Klecirie  and  Manufacturing  Coniisany. 


.contribute  to  the  clearing  of  (he  load. 

;.'-  ■'vThe  eiiils  of  the  center  sills  of  this  car  are  tied  together  by i 
a  heavy  steel  casting,  and  this  casting  serves  also  lor  the 
cefitial  portion  of  the  end  sills.  The  ends  of  the  end  sills 
are  formed  of  short  pieces  of  Sin.  channels,  securely  riveted 
to  the  steel  castings  referred  to  and  extending  to  the  sides  of 
the  ear.     The  push  pole  socket  is  riveted  to  these  channels 

.    and  also  to  a  short  S-in.  channel,  which  extends  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  car  to  a  heavy  steel  casting  riveted  to  the  side  of 


Cincinnati.  Ohio.  During  his  tiine  there  he  devoted  |>arti«u- 
lar  attention  to  a  thorough  study  oif  the  multiple  voltage  «v-- 
t em  of  motor  speed  control,  as  w:? H^as  also  a  vefj'  Careful 
study  of  all  other  methods  of  sppod  variation  for  electric 
motors.  All  interested  in  this  important  s<il)joct  cannot  fai' 
to  be  interested  in  the  attitude  that  Mr.  Cooj)er  takes  in  reg.ird 
to  It,  and  we  recommend  his  works  to  tbeir  atleuliorv  U*a 
present  address,  as  consulting  nieohanicaJ  and  electrlc»t  •  flif»^ 
neer,  is  732  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ol  /o 
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NEV    DESIGN    OF    HYDROSTATIC    WHEEL    PRESS. 


MoTOB   Dhivkn,   with   Si'KciAL  Elkvatinu    Mecuanism   to   Ob- 

VIATK    TIIK    USK   «)F    CUANES. 


The  engraving  presented  herewith  illustrates  a  novel  design 
of  wheel  press,  recently  built  for  the  Renovo  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works'  Company, 
Hamilton.  Ohio,  which  merits  attention  for  its  elevating 
mechanism,  whereby  the  entire  machine  may  be  raised  or  low- 


THE    DAKE 


PNEUMATIC  AIR 
HOIST. 


MOTOR   AND    CHAI^ 


The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  the  design  of  tbi 
simple  and  very  effective  pneumatic  air  motor  for  general  rail 
way  shop  uses.  The  pneumatic  chain  hoist,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  consists  of  a  Dake  reversing  air  motor  directly  con 
nected  to  an  ordinary  chain  block  of  a  standard  make.  Two 
pendant  hand  chains  control  the  motor  valve,  to  which  is  also 
attached  a  lever  to  operate  the  valve  stem  on  the  oil  cup.  giv 


.NEW   4UU-TO.\   WIIKKL  I'KESS,  WITH  SrEClAL  ELEVATING   MECllAMSM. 
NILES  TOOL  WOBKS  COMPANY. 


Flo.    1. THE    DAKE    I'.XEf  >r  ATIC    i'lIAIN     MOIST. 


ered  to  permit  the  various  sizes  of  driving  wheels  to  be  rolled 
in  without  lifting.  This  design  originated  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Gor- 
don, formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Juniata  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  special  purpose  of  the  design  being 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  cranes  to  place  the  wheels  and 
axles  in  position. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  General  Electric  constant-speed, 
multipolar  motor  which  is  mounted  upon  a  neat  bracket  at  the 
rear  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder.  The  motor  drives  the  pumps 
through  a  gear  reduction,  and  also  there  is  a  bevel  gear  drive 
and  dutch  arrangement  by  which  it  may  operate  the  elevating 
mechanism.  The  elevating  mechanism  consists  of  an  elevating 
screw  at  each  end,  both  of  which  are  operated  together  by  a 
worm  on  the  long  interconnecting  shaft  below  the  bed.  The 
machine  is  guided  in  elevating  by  two  stands  bolted  to  the 
foundations,  carrying  heavy  guide-rods.  No  gears  for  operating 
the  elevating  screws  are  running  unless  the  machine  is  being 
elevated,  a  single  lever  being  used  to  throw  the  elevating 
mechanism  in  or  out  of  action. 

The  pump  is  double-acting,  has  two  sizes  of  plungers  and 
three  speeds  of  delivery,  and  one  or  all  of  which  are  under 
instant  control  by  trip-valves.  The  pressure-gauge  is  graduated 
for  tons  of  pressure  and  for  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  ram. 
The  sliding-head  is  supported  by  rollers  running  on  planed 
ways  on  the  base,  and  is  held  in  position  by  large  steel  keys. 

The  maximum  distance  between  tie-bars  is  96  ins.,  while  that 
between  the  end  of  the  ram  and  sliding-head  is  8  ft.  8  Ins. 
The  opening  in  the  head  for  axles  is  12  ins.  The  movable  por- 
tion of  the  machine  is  mounted  on  a  base-plate,  to  which,  how- 
ever, no  strains  are  transmitted  except  those  due  to  carrying 
the  weight  of  the  parts.  All  of  the  thrust  Is  taken  by  the  tie- 
bars. 


ing  automatic  lubrication  to  the  motor  only  when  the  noist  is 
being  used.  The  worm  and  worm-wheel  are  of  steel  and 
ihosphor  bronze,  and  are  enclosed  in  an  oil  tight  case.     All 


FIG.    2. VIEW    SHOWING    .Vl'l'LICATIOX    OF    THE    D.VKE 

AIB  MOTOR  TO  A  HAND  CRANE. 

parts  of  the  hoist  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  a  load 
of  twice  their  rated  capacity.  The  air  motor  used  with  this 
hoist  is  of  the  double  reciprocating  square-piston  type  of 
engine,  and  is  favorably  known  as  a  desirable  motor  for  direct 
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onuection  work  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  small,  compact 
\nd  high-speed  motor. 

One  of  the  many  useful  applications  of  the  Dake  air  motor 
.s  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  illustrates  a  hand  crane  that  has 
ueen  changed  to  a  power  crane  by  its  application.  The  con- 
venient form  of  this  motor  makes  it  a  very  desirable  power 
for  unloading  derricks  in  freight  repair 
yards,  for  railroad  turntables,  centrifugal 
pumps,  fans,  blowers  and  all  classes  of 
hoists.  The  Holland  Company,  77  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  are  the  manufacturers 
of  this  interesting  device,  and  from  them  any 
desired  information  or  drawings  showing 
special  arrangements  of  the  hoist  or  any 
particular  uses  of  the  air  motor  can  be  had. 


AN   IMPROVED    JS-INCH    LATHE. 


Sebastian   Lathe   Company. 


The  engraving  presented   herewith   is  a   view   of   the   new 
model  of  the  15-in.  swing  engine  lathe  of  the  Sebastian  Lathe 


COMPACT  VALVE   MODEL. 


A  very  ingenious  and  convenient  model 
for  the  study  of  locomotive  valve  motion,  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  F.  H.  Colvin,  is  illustrated  by 
this  engraving.  It  is  arranged  for  D  valves 
of  5,  6  and  7-in.  travels,  for  piston  valves 
with  both  inside  and  outside  admission,  for 
the  Vauclain  piston  valve  and  the  new  Wil- 
son balanced  slide  valve.  It  is  made  of  steel 
and  is  packed  in  a  box  14  x  18  ins.  When  in 
use  the  box  form's  a  base.  The  valve  move- 
ment !s  ingenious  and  so  arranged  that  one 
person  can  make  adjustments,  move  the 
valve  and  study  the  movement,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  No  wrenches  are  re- 
quired, thumb  screws  being  provided  to  put 
it  together.  The  valves  and  seats  are  repre- 
sented upon  printed  cards,  which  are  secured 
in  position  by  buttons,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Motion  is 
ol)tained  for  the  travel  of  the  valve  by  a  novel  arrangement  of 
slotted  plate  at  the  rear;  this  is  turned  by  handle,  A.  The 
graduated  disc,  D,  shows  always  at  a  glance  the  position  of 


THE  IMPROVED  15-IN.  ENGINE  LATHE. — ^SEBASTIAN   LATHE  COMI'A.NY. 


Comi)any,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
of  our  readers  to  several  important  features  in  which  the 
Sebastian  lathe  has  of  late  been  improved,  bringing  it  en- 
tirely up  to  date  and  rendering  it  a  rapid  producer. 

As  may  be  noticed,  all  the  parts  appear  heavy  and  substan- 
tial for  a  lathe  of  this  size.  The  makers  state  that  the  live 
spindle  is  made  of  a  high  grade  of  special  steel,  the  bearings 
are  of  the  best  phosphor  bronze,  and  provision  is  made  for 
constant  lubrication.  The  carriage  is  of  an  improved  design, 
has  long  bearing  on  the  ways,  and  is  provided  with  ample 
lubricating  devices.  It  is  gibbed  to  the  bed  both  front  and 
back.  The  lathe  is  arranged  to  cut  either  right  or  left  hand 
threads,  or  feed  either  right  or  left.  It  has  both  screw  and 
rod  feeds,  as  well  as  power  cross  feed,  and  is  provided  with 
the  usual  number  of  extras,  including  steady  rest,  follower 
rest,  large  and  small  face  plates,  gears  to  cut  from  5  to  36 
threads,  and  a  friction  counter  shaft. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Swings  over  bed    ^  . ..»,....1.5Ins. 

Swings  over  carriage  . . . . ,  i,»,,y.,. .,  ^y..;  i,.v.  i.s^  ins. 

Length  of  bed    '. .  ;•. ..'. .  '.,^'. ....",. .....  .G  ft. 

Takes  between  centers 40  ins. 

Front  bearing 2  3-16  ins.  diatueter  x  3>^   ins.  long 

Hole  through  spindle  ...«*,,....■..... iv,vii  ,•..  .1  .5-1*;  ins. 
Weight    , ; .  .  ..,".>.'.  :,>'.•.;*;  -.- ...  1 .2<»0  lbs. 


A    NEW   DESIGN   OF   VALVE    MODEL. 

the  valve,  all  the  movements  being  always  in  plain  view.  These 
convenient  models  are  manufactured  by  the  Derry-Collard 
Company,  25G  Broadway,  New  York,  from  whom  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  This  model  will  be  valuable  in  the 
drafting  room,  lodge  room  and  air-brake  instruction  car.  The 
valves  are  shown  full  size  and  the  model  represents  a  24-in. 
cylinder  locomotive. 


THE    CHICAGO-PACinC    COAST    RECORD    BROKEN.: 

The  special  train  which  carried  Mr.  Henry  P.  Lowe  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  left  Chicago  at  10.17  A.  M.,  Au- 
gust 8,  23  minutes  after  Mr.  Lowe's  arrival  from  New  York 
on  the  "Twentieth  Century  Limited."  The  train,  consisting  of 
tne  dining  car  "Rocket,"  a  baggage  car  and  locomotive,  was 
given  right  of  way  to  Los  Angeles,  and  stopped  only  for  fuel 
and  water.  The  run  of  2,267  miles  was  made  in  52  hours.  49 
minutes,  an  average  of  42.8  miles  per  hour.  The  total  distance 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  3,246  miles,  was  made  in  4  3 
hours,  21  minutes,  thus  establishing  a  new  record. 


Tensile  tests  of  paper  made  on  the  government  testing  ma- 
chine at  the  Watertown  arsenal  showed  that  strong  blue  print 
paper  has  a  tensile  strength  of  9,700  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  65-lb. 
23  X  28  ins.,  linen  paper  has  over  9,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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NEW     DESIGN    OF    HYDROSTATIC    WHEEL    PRESS. 
Aloutu   U.i;iyii.\.   xvijjt    Si'MIaj.    F]i.i;vaiim.    Mki  ha.ms.xi    n»   (Jit- 

.    Tfnv  t'jisniviiisJ:  prpsMiti'Vl  iiPifwith  illiistrhtos  a  novel  dpslcn 

".of    wlb'i'l    |Mi>s.    rv««'ntly    hiiilt    tor   tin     Kciiovo    shops    of    I  lie 

;IH!un»yrvaniji,  Hallioa?!.   l»y    ili,-    Xili'S   Tool    Works' Company. 

-Jlanlilton.    Ohiir..    whith     inorils    attention     I'oi'    its    elevatiim 

iMH-liajiiwm.  Avhvreby  ih«'  t'Utiiv  luac-liiiK-  may  h.-  raised  or  low- 


THE     DAKE    PNEUMATIC  AIR     MOTOR    AND    CHAl* 

HOIST.  ,  ..  .      . 


...The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  the  design  of  ;tliii 
simple  and  very  etT«H'live  pneumatic  air  motor  lor  general  t^ait- 
way  shop  uses.     The  inietnnaiit    chain   iioist.   wliich   is  slunVw 
in  I'ii;.  1.  i onsisis  of  a  haUe  reversing  air  motor  liiivi  ity  roti  . 
iiectid  to  .Ml  ordinary  chain  1  dock  of  a  standard  niuKe.r':T\\t>^; 
P«  n<iant  Ikuk!  chains  lonrroi  the  motor  valve,  to  whiHi  i^  al.si  "\.' 
aita'  lied  a  lever  to  <ip:'nitr  ilie  valv-e  .s.ts,'iiv;«KV.lv.(.  oH  vvi^irr^g^^^^^^ 


•~.  i.^'    .-V  MJ.K.S     ruol.    WoKKm    (.O.MI'ANY.        -■ 


Mil  II A\;s\t, 


,V>;iu.   1.7-Ttlt;  l^AK^;  iv\KtM,vfir  ijh.jn    i.iMthT. 


.rt'v 


^vrt'd  to  piMtJiit  tli«<varthtjs  sizes  of  driving  wlieels  to  he  rollcsd 
iij  without  lifting.  This  dt  sign  originated  widi  .Mr.  H.  1).  (Jor- 
•Ion,  fornu'i'ly  master,  m«'ciiani<-  of  the  Juniata  shops  of  the 
I'ennsyivaniai  HaUroatl,  the  spCiial  |»uri>ose  of  the  design  lieing 
to  avoid  I  lie  he<e.s!iit.y.  of  using  cranes  to  ])hue  the.  Avheels  and 
axles  in  position.  ' 

.;    The  niachiiie  ffc.  driven  hy  a  (Jeneral  Klectric  constant-speod; 

.iiiultipolar  motor  \vhi«h-isn)0»inted  upon  a  neat  bracket  at  the. 

rear  of  the  hy.lraulic,  cylinder.     The  motor  <lrives  tlte  pumps 

,    fliiongh  a  geur  reduction,  ami  also  tlieie  is  a  Itevel  gear  drive 
aiid  cMifch  arrange.inenl.  hy  wliidi  ii  may  operate  llu' elevating 

V  iMflii-hahisin.-   Th<v  nte<'luinism  «'onsists  of  an  elevating 

;-«i'j'eW  at  .each  r^uil,  both  of  which  are  operated  together  by  a 
worm  on  the  long  int<'rtonTiecting  shaft  below  the  bed.  The. 
iiia<  liine  is  giiid«Ml  in  elevating  by  two  stamis  boiled  to  the. 
ft)unda»  foils,"*  aiTying  heavy  guide -roils.  Xo  gears  for  oporai  iuR 
tfte  C'ievating  screws  are  running  unless  the  mathine  is  being 
eb'vate<|.  a  f^iiigle  lever  being  used  to  throw  the  elevating 
OM'chanisni  in  or  out  of  action. 

■ :  The  iMimp  is  «Iouble-a<:tiiig.  has  two  sizes  of  plungers  and 
lhre«  st»eeds  of  tieliyery,  and  one  or,  ail  of  which  are  under 
instant  control  by  f rip-valvt'.s..    The  pressure  gauge  is  gradiuited 
for  tons  of  pressure  and  for  pounds  per  s(piare  inch  on  the  ram. 
Tlu.-  sliding-head   is  supported   by   rollers   running  on    planed 
ways  ot»  the  base,  and  is  held  in  position  by  large  steel  keys. 
.V    The  ma.xinvum  distaijce  between  tie-bars  is  i^tJ  ins.,  while  that 
between   the  end  of  the  ram  and   sliding-head   is  8  ft.    8  ins. 
..The  opening  in  the  head  for  axle.'^  is  12  ins.     The  movable  por- 
tion of  the  machine  is  mounted  on  a  base-plate,  to  which,  how- 
ever, no  strains  are  transmitted  except  those  due  to  carrying 
the  weight  of  the  parts.    All  of  the  thrust  is  taken  by  the  tie- 
bars.  , 


ing  autoniatic  lubrication  to  the  hiotor  <thly  wlun  the  hoist  is 
being  used.  The  worm  and  worm  wheel  are  of  st«>el  ami 
1  hosphor  bronze,  and  are  enclosed   in  an  oil  tight  case.  .  All: 


■'■■■•',  • 


It!..   2. — Mi;\v   sitowiM.  Ai'i'i.ii  \riuN  OK  TU*-  ^'^^.►:'      .' ;  ■■ 

parts  of  the  hoist  are  of  sutficient  btrength  to  sustain  a  load 
of  twice  their  rated  capacity.  The  air  niotor  used  with  this 
hoist  is  of  the  double  recii)rocatihg  square-piston  type  of 
engine,  and  is  favorably  known  as  a  desirable  motor  for  direvt 
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::^ 


(iiiucition  work  where  it  is  desirable  to  us£  a^small,  corapact 

11(1  i>igh-si)Otd  motor:  ;"       :'  ':■■     '  '^~ ' /■'S-^^-''-''\'^--''^'\'/''^'  ■'^';  . 

One  of  the  mauy  useful  applirations  of  the  Dake  air  motor 

Is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  illustratps  a  hand  crane  that  has 

fi<en  rhang<'d  to  a  power  <  raiu    l»y  its  appliraiion.     The  con- 

Y^inient  form  of  this  motor  makes  it  a  very  desirablp  power 

t!o.r;  unload ini<    derricks     in    freight    repair:  .,.'.;'•'.■,:;  ^  ^^^^^        ■ 

yards,   for    railroad    turntal)les,    centrifugat 

pninps,    fans,    Idowirs    and    all    t-lasses    of 

hoists.     The    Mollaud   Company,   77   Jaikson 

Uonlevard,   Chirago,  are  the  maniifacturers 

6{  tills  inioresiing  device,  and.  from  tliein  any  ■ 

desired    iiiforniiil ion    or    drawings    showing 

speidal    anangcnu-nts   of    the   hoist   or    any 

particular  uses  Qf;. die  air,  mptor  can  be  had. 


AN  IMPROVED    154NCH    LATHE^ 


Seb.\sti.\x  Lathe  CompjusV. 


The  engraving  pjes«>ntet]    herewitii'  l»  a  -Vii»tk' ' or  the 
model  of  the  ir»-in.  swing  engine  lathi;  of  tJie-Sf^Ijastian  I 


new 


COMPACT  VALVE    MODEL. 


A    very   ingeiiiOHs  .a«d   convenient   model 
lor  the  sdidy  of  loiomotive  valve  motion,  de- 
veloi>ed  by  Mr.  V.  U.  Colvin.  is  illustrated  by 
this  engia\ing,    it  is  arranged  lor  1)  valves 
of  »,(»  and  7-rn.  travels,  for  piston  valves 
with   l)(Hh  iiisifie  and  outside  admission,  for 
the  VaiK  lain  piston  valve  and  the  new  Wi! 
son  balamcd  slide  valve.    It  is  made  of  steel 
ami  is  iwked  |n  a  brtx  14 X 18  Ins.    When  in 
Uiiie  thelHix  forms  a  base.    The  valve  move- 
ment !.s  ingenious  and  so  arranged  that  one 
Iter.-son    itru  make    adjustments,    move    the 
vaive^nd  stndy  the  movemeui,  without  the 
slifjhirst    diJRculty.,  :  jfpijwt-enches   are    re- 
«|uiro»i,  thunib  si  rows  being  provided  to  put 
-it  together.     The  valves  and  seats  are  repre- 
>jnted  ni>on  printed  vards,  which  are  secured     ";=^ -/ '  ■  '  .  "o^ .  • 
tn- position  t:»y  buttons,  as  shown  in  the. engraving.    .Motion  i& 
obtained  for  the  travel  of  the  valve  by  a  novel  arrangement  of 
slotted   i>late  at  the  rear;    this  is  turned   by  handle.   A.     The 
graduated  <lise,^fX^«l>QwsalwaS;s  at   a  glance  th«  jAositjon  of 


liiK  i.\u!i;uvi.u  la-i.\.  i..v*.i.NE  L.vrm--^>.i.uAt5iiA.v  t^Al'iu:  ic«»»i.MAV- 


Comjtany,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.    We  desire  to  eatt  the  aitetittoii  vf 
of  our  readers  to  several   imi»ortant   features   ittwUjefc;  xIh» 

Sebastian    lathe   has   of   late   been    imj»Vine«l.    Iiriiigitig- -it  .<Wi- 
lirely  up  to  date  and  rendering  it  a  lupicl  pro<iu<-t>r.       ,     -.  .':'~ 
i:v     As  may  be  noticed,  all  the  parts  appear  heavy  and  substart-- 
;  tial  for  a  lathe  of  this  size.    The  niakerg  state  that  the  Ifr^' 
'spindle  is  made  of  a  high  grade  of  SiM'<iaJ  st«el,  the  bearings- 
are  of  the   best  phosphor   bioJize,  and   provision   is   made   for 
constant  lubrication.     The  .  airiage  is  of  an  Improved  de^jigiii, 
has  long  bearing  on  the  ways,  ;jind  is  proyiited  with  amtHe 
; .  'lni)rieating   devii-es.      It   i.<   gibbed  to   the   be<i    both   front    ami 
baek.     The  lathe  is  arranged  to  cui   either  right  or  left  hand. 
;-J;- threads,  or  feed  eiiher  right   or  left,     ft  ha.s;  both  screw  and - 
.?rod  feetls,  as  welt  as  power  <  losi?  feed,  and  Is  provided  with,: 
*   the  usual  numln^r  of  extra.s.   in«luding;  stoa'ty  i"e»tv  follower^ 
.rest,  largo  and   small   face  plates,  gears  taji-jit  from  a.  to  3«lEr 
:   threads,  and  a  friction  eouuter  sltaft,,  ^  ■:'U-\''-^-^:^  ■''l:':r[  ■''■''■^,'^'' ' 


SwiriBB  over  bo«i 
.^wins.-:  over  rarriuj^i' 
Lciinfli   of   bed  ■ ...:.;'. 
Trtki's  betwo<"ii  •c<-nl<T5! 
Kroiit  IxaririK  >  •  •.  •  •  •_• 
1 1 1  »1«  t  hrough  .-^ii  imtltv ' .. 
W'eijjht    ,.  .4- J  .  . 


...;  .  .■^;;  .^7.-,  /. ,  ^  >  .  .^  ;,.:  .  :;  ;  "lii^rtls: 

:?-  H!  Ihs.  .dlank'ter;*;  3*-.  |n^.  fmij; 


ili«-  \;ilve.  all  ilie  movements  lieing  always  in  plain  view.  These 
convenient  mo(hds  are'  nianufaetnred  by  thc^  Derry-Collanl 
.Company,  I'.'iC  Brcjadway.  .\ew  York,  from  whom  further  infor- 
-niaiion  may  be  obtained.  This  niodef  will  be  valuable  in  the 
jdrafting  room,  lodge  room  and  air  brake  instruction  car.  The 
Valves  are  shown  ftill  size  and  the  model  represents  a  24-in 
cylinder  JocoUiOtxve.      .v ;;,,:,.;- ;::v:'0;,... 


:;TTOjCHiCAGO-PAaFic  coast  rectjrd  broken,  j^^ 

The  special  traiii  whiih  carriwl  3^lr.  HeniT  TP/ t-<>we  from^;^ 

^-Chicago  to  Los  Anfftles.  Cat:.  left  Chicago  at  lt>vl7  A.^ili^^J^^^^ 
gnst  8,  2.';  minutes  after  Mr.  Lowers  aiiival  from  Xew  York 
on  the  '•Tweniieth  Century  Limited."  The  train,  <x»tisisting  of  v 
tiie  dining  iar  ''Ro* ket,"  a  baggag*'  car  and  Io<om4)i ive,  was 
given  right  of  way  to  Los  Angeles,  and  stoppe<l  only  for  fwel:\ 
and  water.  The  run  of  LM*»;7  miles  was  made  in  7>'^  hours.  .4H  < 
minutes,  an  average  of  42.8  miles  per  hour.  Tiie  total  distance^.' 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  3,240  miles,  was  made  in  iX-. 
hotirs,  21  minutes,  thus  establishing  a  new  record.    ':■■.'-.>■■''• '^-'-^ 


Tensile  tests  of  paper  made  oti  the  goWrnirnPnt  tiesflng  raa-' 
chine  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  showed  that  strong  blue  print 
paper  has  a  tensile  strength  of  9,700  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  Oo-lb. 
23x28  ins.,  linen  paper  has  over  9,000  lbs.  i)er  sq.  in. 


.■■'-■•.    ..  i"^ 
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A    NOVEL    AIR  OPERATED    FORGE. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Fisher  Building, 
Chicago,  have  just  placed  upon  the  market  a  new  design  of 
portable  blacksmith  forge  which  is  intended  to  operate  by  com- 
pressed air.  It  differs  from  the  other  forges  built  by  this 
company  in  that  it  is  to  use  with  coal  or  coke,  instead  of  fuel 
oil;  fuel  oil  forges  are  also  a  specialty  of  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company. 

The  compressed  air  supply  for  the  air  forge  enters  through 
a  hose  and  a  I'l-in.  standard  pii)e  connection;  it  passes  through 
a  1-lH  needle  valve  jet,  forcing  the  fan  to  revolve  rapidly,  and 
as  th?  fan  is  open  to  the  outer  air,  a  blast  of  free  air  is  con- 


TIIK    .NKW    tllUAl.u    AlK    lt)ltt,i;,    Ol-KKATKl)    UY    ("OM  PKK.SSKD    AIR. 

tinually  blown  through  the  tuyere.  This  method  of  using  air 
to  operate  the  fan,  in  addition  to  giving  excellent  results,  ef- 
fects a  considerable  saving  in  the  amount  of  air  consumption. 
This  forge  uses  either  coal  or  coke,  coke  giving  possibly 
the  best  results.  It  operates  with  an  air  pressure  of  from  60 
to  100  lbs.,  and  consumes  approximately  from  5  to  7  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  per  minute.  The  fan  revolves  at  approximately 
4,000  r.p.m.  at  80  lbs.  pressure.  It  is  3  ft.  high  over  all  and 
the  pan,  or  firebox,  is  20  ins.  in  diameter  x  10  ins.  deep.  The 
forge  weighs  114  lbs.  complete. 


THE    NEW    WAUGH    SPRING    DRAFT    GEAR. 


The  new  Waugh  spring  draft  rigging  which  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  recent  M.  C.  B.  convention  is  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying engravings  in  general  construction  and  in  action 
in  service.  The  construction  considered  in  detail  consists  of 
two  pocket  castings  of  steel,  recessed  1  in.  in  the  timbers  and 
having  flanged  projections  extending  along  the  inner  face  of 
the  draft  sill  and  bolted  through  the  timber  to  prevent  the 
timbers  from  splitting.  Two  lugs  are  cast  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  pocket  casting  on  which  slide  the  abutment  blocks,  D, 
which  are  provided  with  oblong  slots  to  fijt  over  the  lugs  to 
allow  the  abutment  blocks.  D,  to  change  position,  as  the  fol- 
lowers travel  in  either  direction. 

The  caps,  E.  are  mounted  tipon  the  lugs  to  hold  the  abutment 
blocks  in  position  and  also  to  center  the  coil  spring.  The  coil 
spring  is  a  standard  S-in.  x  GV'rin.  double-coil  spring.  The 
plates  composing  the  followers  are  all  of  spring  steel,  %-in. 
thick,  r.  ins.  wide  and  12  ins.  long.  Groups  B  and  B'  are  the 
main  followers  and  are  each  composed  of  8  plates  of  the  above 
dimensions;    groups  A  and  A*  are  auxiliary  followers  and,  as 


shown,  are  each  composed  of  6  straight  plates  of  the  sani: 
dimensions. 

The  thimbles,  F  and  F,  are  inserted  in  either  end  of  the  coi 
spring,  the  inner  ends  of  which  come  in  contact  %-in.  before 
the  coil-spring  is  closed,  thus  preventing  the  coil-spring  from 
being  driven  solid.  Separating  each  auxiliary  group  of  fol 
lowers  from  the  main  group  is  a  separating  block,  C,  which  is^ 
made  up  of  two  parts,  one  part  provided  with  lugs,  and  the 
other  with  corresponding  holes,  and  between  the  parts  is  a 
steel  plate  1-16  in.  thick,  of  the  same  length  and  width  as  the 
follower  plates,  simply  to  hold     block  C  in  the  center.     The 
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AT   BEST. 

surface  of  block  C  in  contact  with  the  auxiliary  group  is  an 
oval  of  %-in.  curvature,  these  being  the  curvatures  taken  by  the 
auxiliary  and  main  groups  of  plates  when  the  coupler  has 
traveled  2%  ins.  in  either  direction. 

In  Fig.  1,  in  which  all  parts  are  shown  at  rest,  the  ends  of 
the  abutment  blocks,  D,  are  not  in  contact  with  the  auxiliary 
groups,  A  and  A\  and  the  opening  admits  of  the  coil  spring 
being  compressed  %-in.  before  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
auxiliary  groups  through  the  abutment  blocks,  D. 

In  service  the  gear  has  three  distinct  grades  of  cushion: 
The  first  is,  when  the  coil  spring  has  been  compressed  %-in.. 
the  backward  movement  of  auxiliary  group  A  will  slide  the 


"T^nrrn^ 


KKi.  2. — KIACUAM  SHOWING  DISPOSITION  OF  PARTS  WHKN  THE  COUP- 
I.KR  HAS  REACHED  ITS  LIMIT  OF  TRAVEL. 

abutment  blocks,  D,  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  auxil- 
iary group  A',  and  in  this  travel  about  7,000  lbs.  of  the  capacity 
of  the  coil  spring  has  been  utilized.  In  the  second  action, 
the  coil  spring  has  been  compressed  l\i  in.  more,  and  eacii 
auxiliary  group  has  been  curved  %-in.,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, by  the  abutment  block  D,  and  83,000  lbs.  of  the  blow  has 
been  absorbed  on  a  total  travel  of  1%  in.  It  may  be  seen  that 
the  bearing  shoulders  of  the  pocket  for  the  main  followers 
are  not  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  of  the  pocket,  but  diverge 
at  an  angle  which  will  allow  the  followers,  B\  to  be  curved 
■Ys-in.  out  of  a  straight  line  before  taking  the  angle  of  the 
shoulder.  In  the  third  action,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the 
thimbles  in  the  springs  are  in  contact  and  the  pressure  is  di- 
rected along  a  center  line  through  the  thimbles  F,  and  separat- 
ing blocks  C,  to  the  center  of  the  rear  followers,  B\  the  latter, 
when  curved  to  the  angle  of  the  shoulders,  making  a  total 
travel  of  2  ins.,  having  absorbed  a  blow  of  183,000  lbs.,  as  shown 
by  a  compression  test. 
When  the  coil  spring  has  been  compressed  until  the  abut- 
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mcnt  blocks  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  auxiliary  group, 
A  and  A',  from  that  point  to  the  limit  of  travel  of  the  coupler, 
the  force  of  the  blow  is  resisted  by  front  and  back  followers 
alike  and  in  opposite  directions  through  the  abutment  block, 
D;  and  so  long  as  the  coupler  travels  there  is  a  resiliency  in 
the  spring  plates  and  the  draft  gears  or  timbers  do  not  receive 
a  solid  shock.  With  2%  ins.  travel  of  the  coupler,  only  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  the  elastic  limit  of  the  plates  has  been 
used.  The  adhesion  of  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  steel  plates 
in  each  group  by  pressure  through  the  abutment  block  to  curve 
them,  assisted  by  the  check  offered  by  the  abutment  block 
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to  tiieir  r  turn  to  a  straight  position  until  the  coil  spring  is 
released,  prevents  the  recoil;  what  has  been  shown  of  the  action 
in  buffing  shocks  is  true  under  tensile  strains.  Tests  made 
with  different  combinations  of  the  plates  show  resistances  of 
from  93,000  lbs.  to  125,000  lbs.;  166,000  lbs.  to  183,600  lbs.,  and 
218,000  lbs.  in  2  ins.  of  travel. 

This  device  has  been  used  by  several  railroad  and  car  com- 
panies on  high  capacity  cars,  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
the  125,000  lbs.  capacity  has  been  adopted  by  some  railroads 
on  their  passenger  equipment.  The  gear,  which  was  patented 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Waugh,  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Waugh 
Draft  Gear  Co.,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Equipment  of  a  Railway  Shop.  A  Description  of  the  New  Loco- 
motive and  Car  Shops  of  the  I^ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  at  Collinwood,  Ohio.  (Abstract  from  the  American 
Engineer  and  Railway  .TorRNAt,.  October,  1902.  to  June, 
lOO.'i.)  Bulletin  No.  35,  34  pages  in  pamphlet  form,  fully 
illustrated.      Issued  by  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  pamphlet  which  was  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Crocker-WTieeler  Co.  in  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  important  features  of  the  large  motor-driving  equipment 
which  they  installed  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  A  complete  and  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  electric  generating  plant,  the  distri- 
bution system  .and  the  motor  equipment  for  the  drives  is  presented 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  railroad  repair  shop  problem.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
stitutes the  most  complete  exposition  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  system 
of  multiple-voltage  motor  speed  control  that  has  been  published.  In 
this  installation  the  Crocker-Wheeler  form  I  motor  predominates, 
and  numerous  illustrations  are  presented  showing  various  applica- 
tions of  them  to  the  different  machine  tools.  Also  the  merits  of 
the  mixed  distribution  system,  comprising  four  wires  for  the 
variable-speed  motors  and  two  wires  for  the  constant-speed  motors 
and  lighting,  are  set  forth  very  clearly.  This  pamphlet  is  typo- 
graphically a  work  of  art ;  particular  attention  .should  be  called  to 
the  design  for  the  cover,  which  is  symbolic  of  the  advantages  of  the 
electrical  method  of  driving  shop  machinery.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  inter&sted  in  motor-driving. 


ever  space  is  available  the  pages  are  footed  with  terse  paragraphs 
directing  attention  to  the  advantagee  of  technical  education.  Its 
object  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  men  of  affairs  of  the 
South  the  value  of  technical  training.  The  fact  that  this  is  the 
third  edition  speaks  for  the  reception  given  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
very  convenient  little  book.  The  compiler  is  I'rof.  Charles  E. 
Ferris,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Experiments  on  the  Flexure  of  Beams.  Resulting  in  the  I>i.><««»very 
of  New  I.,aws  of  Failure  by  Buckling.  By  .Vlh<Mt  E.  (Juy.  IIMI.;. 
122  pages.  I).  Van  Nostraud  Co.,  23  Murray  stre<'t.  New  Ywrk. 
Price  $1.25. 

This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  which  were  re- 
cently published  in  the  Anurican  Alac-hinixt.  Tlie  first  portion  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discu.ssion  of  tlie  beam  formula'  in  common 
use,  and  the  demonstration  of  their  insufficiency  to  provide  for  the 
buckling  tendency  of  the  compression  portion  of  the  beam.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  given  up  to  the  description  and  discussion 
of  the  tests  made  by  the  author  with  the  object  in  view  of  «levising 
a  formula  applicable  to  slender  beams.  Certain  laws  are  deduced 
and  their  similarity  to  the  Euler  column  formula  is  shown.  Alto- 
gether the  book  forms  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  en- 
gineering literature,  and  should  lead  to  further  investigation  in 
this  hitherto  unstudied  field. 


The  American  Steel  Worker.  By  E.  R.  Markham.  343  pages. 
8vo.  Fully  illu.strated.  1SK)3.  PublLslied  by  the  Herry- 
Collard  Company,  250  Broadway,  New  York.      I'rice  $2.50. 

This  is  a  work  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  medianirrs  and 
shop  men.  The  author,  with  his  experience  of  twenty-seven  years 
with  the  firm  of  J.  II.  Williams  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  well 
known  for  their  si)ecialty  of  drop  forgings,  nee<ls  no  introduction  to 
those  familiar  with  the  technical  press.  lie  is  an  a<ku<»w ledger! 
authority  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  sele<'tion.  annoiiling. 
working,  hardening  and  temi>ering  of  the  varioius  kinds  and  grades 
of  steel,  and  the.se  subjects  have  been  treated  exhaustively  by  him 
in  this  new  volume.  The  wording  is  unusually  elear  and  <'<)ncis«',  and  is 
in  plain  language,  without  any  attempt  at  embellishment.  Actual 
cases  are  cited,  and  the  methods  of  treatment,  as  well  ius  the  results, 
are  given  in  clear  language.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
l)etter  than  usually  found.  Tlie  index  is  very  complete  and  affonls 
a  ready  means  for  lo<'ating  any  information  it  cmitains.  While 
nothing  elaborate  has  l)een  attempte<l.  the  binding,  cover  and  general 
make-up  are  better  than  usually  found  in  te<hnical  books,  and  will, 
we  believe,  be  appreciated  by  readers..  We  Ix^g  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Derry-CoUard  Company  will  send  a  copy  of  this 
book  anywhere  in  North  America  "on  approval,"  according  to  their 
method,  to  be  paid  for  or  returned  as  desired.  We  are  also  pleased 
to  note  that  purchasers  of  this  volume  are  entitled  to  write  and 
inquire  of  the  author,  Mr.  E.  R.  Markliam,  care  of  the  Derry- 
Collard  Company,  regarding  any  case  of  heat  treatment  of  steel 
they  may  have  which  is  not  covered  in  the  book ;  this  will  i»rove  an 
important  feature  to  the  practical  reader  of  this  work,  by  whom  it 
will  be  appreciated. 


Manual  for  Engineers.      Published  by  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.     Third  edition.      Price  50  cents. 

This  is  a  little  vest-pocket  book  of  224  pages,  pontainin^  tables 
and  data  coDTenient  for  use  of  engineers  and  draugbtsmoi.    Wher- 


Modem  Locomotive  Practice.     A  Treatise  on  the  Design,  Construc- 
tion and   Working  of  Steam  Locomotives.     By  C.   E.   Wolff. 
Illustrated  with  1.50  engravings  and  8  folded  plates.     Published 
by  I).  Van  Nostrand  Company,  23  Murrav  stre«'t.  New  York 
1903.     Price,  $5.00. 

This  is  an  English  book,  by  an  English  author,  and  naturally 
is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Engli-sh  practice.  Tlie  first  sub- 
ject is  train  resistance;  the  next,  type  of  expre&s  locomotives,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  the  locomotive  as  a  carriage,  tracking 
and  track  construction.  The  other  subjects  are  boilers,  cylinders 
and  valves,  link  motions,  valve  gears,  connecting  rods,  crossheads 
and  slides,  crank  axles,  balancing  wheels,  brakes,  nitMlern  Iikhiuio- 
tives  and  compounds. 

Its  greatest  direct  value  is  to  English  readers,  but  others  will 
find  many  valuable  di.scussions.  In  the  absence  of  a  thoroughly 
good  and  "up-to-date"  treatise  on  the  locomotive,  any  work  on  the 
subject  is  welcomed,  hut  to  attempt  to  pr<»i>erly  justify  this  title  in 
2(15  pages  is  to  fall  short  of  what  is  so  greatly  nee<l«Hl.  The  iKHjk 
under  review  seems  to  deal  with  details  rather  than  general  ]>rinci- 
ples  and  it  treats  only  a  few  of  the  important  (h'tails.  The  author 
should  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  his  work  to  four  or  five  tim«'s  its 
present  size  and  apply  Mr.  Forney's  ideal  to  i)r<^ent  conditioas. 

The  author  approaches  his  .subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
student  of  mathematio.  and  while  su<h  treatment  looks  well  in 
print,  what  Ls  wanted  is  a  presentation  of  English  i>ractice  which 
will  reveal  the  methods  of  the  designers  in  attacking  the  problem 
of  bringing  out  a  new  hKomotive  to  meet  certain  definite  <onditions 
of  train,  grade  and  schedule.  English  hKomotiv«'s  are  beautiful 
mechanically  and  they  do  remarkable  work.  American  readers 
would  like  to  know  why  this  is  accomplished  with  such  relatively 
light  engines.    These  comments  are  not  offered  in  a  spirit  of  fault 
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finding,  but  in  order  to  indicate  the  reviewer's  idea  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  lies  before  him  who  knows  how  and  has  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  write  a  book  on  locomotive  practice.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  constructive  detail  alone,  but  capacity  for  steam  making 
and  steam  using,  that  we  all  want  to  study.  The  book  gives  a  val- 
uable record  of  English  practice  but  is  not  sufficiently  complete. 

Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners'  Report,  1903.  This 
volume  of  700  pages  contains  the  annual  report  of  this  commission, 
including  observations  upon  the  extension  of  electric  railways, 
accidents,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  and  the  usual  voluminous  statistics  of 
the  roads  of  that  State,  including  the  street  railways. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Machinery. — The  Webster  and  Perkes 
Tool  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  issuetl  a  i)amphlet  descrip- 
tive of  their  self-oiling  bench  and  pedestal  grinders,  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  railroad  shop  men.  For  modern  self-oiling  and  dust- 
proof  construction  these  machines  are  highly  recommended,  and 
merit  attention  from  prospective  purchasers. 


Otis  Elevators. — We  are  in  receipt  of  a  catalogue  from  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  describing  the  ex- 
tensive line  of  passenger  and  freight  elevators,  both  electric  and 
hydraulic,  that  are  built  by  them.  The  success  which  the  Otis 
Company  ig  meeting  in  the  line  of  electric  elevators  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  over  10,000  of  their  elevators  of  this  type  are  in  suc- 
cessful use.  The  catalogue  also  illustrates  sidewalk  hoists,  plunger 
elevators,  escalators,  etc. 

The  Rand  Drill  Company  are  calling  attention  to  the  magnitude 
of  their  exhibit  at  the  recent  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  conventions  at  Saratoga,  by  sending  out  a  large  illustrated 
card  which  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  booth.  Working 
models  of  their  Imperial  steam-driven  compressor,  their  Imperial 
motor-driven  compressor,  their  Imperial  gas-engine  compressor  and 
their  Imperial  air  hammers,  piston  air  drills,  and  wood-boring 
macliiues,  were  shown  in  operation  in  the  same,  from  which  an 
idea  could  be  drawn  of  the  extensive  character  of  their  business. 


Multiple  DrilL*5. — Tliis  is  the  title  of  a  large  9  x  12  catalogue  that 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Niles,  Bement.  Pond  Company,  of 
New  York,  relative  to  their  various  lines  of  multiple  drilling  ma- 
chinery, with  adjustable  .spindles.  The  magnitude  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  class  of  machine  tools  by  this  company  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated without  seeing  the  catalogue.  The  machines  ilbistrated 
therein  are  of  two  general  types — multiple  drills,  in  which  the 
spindles  are  adjustable  to  any  position  in  a  given  line,  and  adjust- 
able raulti-spindle  drills,  in  which  the  spindles  may  be  arranged  in 
a  group  of  any  shape  or  size  within  the  cai)acity  of  the  machine. 
The.se  include  not  only  their  standard  heavy  multiple  drills  of  Niles 
and  Bement  designs,  adapted  to  railroad  and  general  work,  but 
also  several  maciiines  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company's  design,  spe- 
cially built  for  the  drilling  of  duplicate  parts  in  the  manufacture 
of  iiutomobiles,   typewriters,  and  other   light  work. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  ().  Duntley,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Cliiciigo  Pueuniatic  Tool  Company,  left  Chicago  re<ently  for  a  sev- 
eral w«H>ks'  trii>  to  the  Piicific  Co.Mst  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 
He  sl.ites  that  business  in  the  luieumatic  tool  line  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  usual  depression  in<id<'iit  to  this 
season  the  various  pl.mts  of  his  (•oni|)any  are  yet  working  in<re.iso<I 
forces  in  order  to  tiike  care  of  the  busim'ss  iilrendy  on  hand.  We  are 
also  infoniKMl  tluit  their  representative  on  the  Coast,  Mr.  Henry 
Engels,  Io(iite<l  .•>!  !H  I'remont  street.  San  Francisco,  has  lately  se- 
cured a  nuMilM-r  of  large  orders  for  jtneumatic  e(|uipment  for  a  num- 
ber of  Western  «<)merns,  in<luding  a  number  of  the  Franklin  air- 
rompre.ss(»rs  manufactured  by  liie  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany-   

The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company  have  opened  an  office  in  the 
Vanderbilt  building,  Ki2  Nassau  street.  New  York,  for  the  sale  of 
their  well-known  hollow  and  soli<l  staybolt  iron.  The  office  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Fred  F.  I'.ennett,  who  also  re])resents  C.  B.  Hutchias 
&  Sons,  Detroit,  Michigan,  manufacturers  of  freight  car  roofs  and 
roofing  materials.  Mr.  Bennett  is  well  known  to  the  railroad 
supply  trade  through  his  connection  with  the  railroad  press,  the 
.\merican  Steel  Cjisting  Company  and  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company. 

Portable  quarters  for  workmen  are  one  of  the  specialties  that  are 
handled  by  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.     Quarters  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  moved  as  work  pro- 


gresses, and  taken  from  one  field  of  operation  to  another,  will  be  of 
interest  to  contractors.  The  improved  sanitary  condition  resulting 
from  such  an  arrangement  is  also  a  decided  advantage.  The  Zel- 
nicker Company,  who  have  these  cars  for  sale,  state  that  they  can 
be  furnished  at  prices  as  reasonable  as  that  for  which  the  ordinary 
huts  can  be  built. 


We  are  informed  that  the  G.  Drouve  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
are  receiving  many  contracts  for  the  installation  of  their  improved 
Lovell  window  and  shutter  operating  apparatus.  Among  their  re- 
cent installations  may  be  mentioned  the  Union  Steam  Pump  Com- 
pany, Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company, 
Ansonia,  Conn. ;  Cumberland  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company's 
power-house,  Nashville,  Tenn. :  the  Union  Typewriter  Company's 
building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  Monessan  (Pa.)  plant  of  the 
Pittsburg  Steel  Company. 

The  United  States  Graphite  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  sole 
miners  of  Mexican  graphite,  believe  their  No.  204  lubricating 
graphite  to  be  the  handiest  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  supply  of  its 
kind  for  use  in  the  engine-cab  or  roundhouse.  They  recommend  it 
for  use  dry  or  in  connection  with  oils  and  greases.  Firemen  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  this  product  is  also  urged  by  the  pro- 
ducers as  the  ideal  pigment  for  the  preparation  of  a  locomotive 
front-end  dressing — it  is  easily  prepared,  gives  a  fine,  glossy  finish, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  possesses  imusual  virtue  for  withstanding 
the  trying  conditions  to  which  the  front  end  is  always  subjected. 
This  company  offers  to  send  free  on  request  a  quarter-pound  can 
sample  of  dry  lubricating  graphite  to  any  railroad  man  interested 
in  its  use. 


Pneumatic  Tool  Patents. — An  opinion  was  rendered  Monday, 
June  29,  by  Judge  Lacombe,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  in  the  suit  of  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  against  the  Philadelphia  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company  on  the  Moffett  Drill  Patent,  No.  309,120,  of 
August  30,  1887,  denying  the  motion  of  the  defendant  to  dissolve 
the  injunction  which  was  granted  against  them  some  time  ago, 
restraining  them  from  manufacturing,  selling  or  using  portable 
pneumatic  drills  in  infringement  of  rights  under  the  above- 
mentioned  patent.  This  decision  is  the  result  of  continued  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  company  to  escape  this  injunction 
and  is  most  full  and  complete  substantiation  of  the  claims  of  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 

The  Westinghouse  Traction  Brake  Company  report  a  large  num- 
ber of  sales  of  street-car  air-brake  equipments.  Among  the  more 
recent  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  all  of  which  equipments  are 
provided  with  motor-driven  compressors : 

Seven  equipments  to  the  Wooster  &  Southbridge  Street  Railway 
Company. 

Eight  equipments  to  the  Concord  &  Manchester  Street  Railway 
Company. 

Twelve  equipments  to  the  Concord  Street  Railway  Company. 

One  equipment  to  the  Holland  Palace  Car  Company  for  use  on 
their  new  electric  railway  sleeping  car. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  roads  that  have  recently 
been  ecjuipped  with  their  new  magnetic  brake  and  car-heating 
system. 

Pennsylvania  &  Mahoning  Valley  Railway  Company,  New  Castle, 
PiX. — Equipments  for  sixteen  cars. 

Morgantown  Electric  &  Traction  Company. — Equipments  for 
twelve  cars. 

Washington  &  Canonsburg  Railway  Company,  Washington,  Pa. — 
E(iuii)ments  for  fifteen  cars. 

Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Company. — Equip- 
ments for  eight  cars. 


We  understand  that  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  has  drawn  up  plans  to  install  moving 
stairways  at  its  Thirty-third  street  and  Forty-second  street 
stations  for  both  the  uptown  and  the  downtown  platforms.  It 
is  believed  that  the  company  has  been  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  receipts  of  the  uptown  station  at  Sixth  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street  have  increased  at  a  greater  ratio  than  at 
any  other  station  of  the  system  since  the  moving  stairway  was 
installed  there,  about  two  years  ago.  The  contract  between 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Subway  Construction  Company 
provides  that  where  station  platforms  are  more  cnan  30  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  mechanical  conveyancee  must  be 
provided;  the  Subway  Company  has  accordingly  arranged  to 
install  moving  stairways  at  several  of  its  stations. 
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The  Passengeb  Cab  Repaib  Shop. 


(Including  the  Paint  Sliop  and  the  Transfer  Table.) 


Nearly  all  passenger  car  repair  shops  are  of  the  transverse 
type,  which  generally  admits  of  handling  each  car  in  and  out 
of  the  shop  as  a  unit,  although  a  few  such  transverse  shops  are 
made  wide  enough  to  take  two  cars  to  each  track,  this  arrange- 
ment being  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  compactness  of 
layout,  or  to  conform  to  some  local  condition  or  requirement. 
With  two  or  more  cars  to  the  stall  it  is  sure  to  happen  that 
an  unfinished  car  will  frequently  block  a  finished  car,  so  that 
the  capacity  and  output  of  the  shop  are  unfavorably  affected. 


anteed.  It  is  noticed  that  Montreal  and  Readville,  two  new 
shops,  have  a  spread  of  24  ft.;  but  it  is  known  that  at  Mon- 
treal many  new  passenger  equipment  cars  are  to  be  built,  and 
construction  requires  more  room  than  repairs,  while  Read- 
ville is  a  very  wide  shop  (225  ft.),  where  posts  to  support  the 
roof  are  a  necessity.  As  regards  span  (for  repair  shops),  it  is 
evident  that  at  Omaha,  Burnside  and  Concord,  two  cars  can 
be  stood  on  each  track,  and  at  Readville  three,  but  for  shops 
to  stand  but  one  car  on  a  track  a  span  of  100  ft.  seems  liberal, 
although  the  proposed  new  shop  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  is  to  be  110  ft.  In  advising 
a  span  of  about  100  ft.  it  is  assumed  that  space  is  thus  ob- 
tained for  car  bodies  and  bench  work  only,  the  trucks  being 
transferred  to  other  stalls  for  heavy  repairs,  and  moreover 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  evolution  of  shop  design  will 
justify  a  span  greater  than  100  ft.  and  permit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  an  internal  longitudinal  track  to  serve  all  the  stall 
tracks,  and  facilitate  the  handling  (by  push  trucks)  of  seats, 
backs,  saish  trimmings,  etc.,  between  the  different  sub-depart- 
ments. The  stalls  reserved  for  truck  work  should  be  equipped 
with  overhead  cranes  or  hoists,  as  modem  heavy  trucks  can- 
not be  economically  handled  without  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  paint  shop,  both  dimensions  may  be  cur- 
tailed, and  a  track  spread  of  18  ft.,  center  to  center,  appears 
to  be  sufficient  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  large  and  modern 
paint  shops  at  Collinwood,  Burnside  and  Concord.  A  recent 
examination  of  a  large  new  shop  with  tracks  spread  20  ft.. 


TABLE    11. ESSENTIAL    DIMENSIONS    OF    TRANSVERSE    PASSENGEB    BEPAIH    SHOPS, 

(In  some  cases  the  figures  are  approximate  on 

-Repair  Shop- 


Place. 


Railroad. 


Rurlington,  Iowa  ..  ..i"i:,f.-.Vi.  ...  1".  .....<•.  •^. ....  ■  C,   B.  &  Q. 

Chicago.   Ill ..;..;.. C.  &  N.  W. 

Ellzabcthport.   N.   J... , C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

Collinwood,  Ohio ,  . .  ^ , L.  S.  &  M.  S. 

naring  Cross,   Ark I  ...... M.    P. 

Montreal,  Can .-i-.i. .»•»»,, C.  P. 

Omaha.  Neb .\  s.i  v.'. U.   P. 

Knoxville,  Tenn Southern. 

riurnside.  HI I.  C. 

Concord,  N.  H ........ ...  B.  &   M. 

nioomington.  111 »•.,.,,■.«..;..'..  C.  &  A. 

Topeka,  Kan ..*.,.......,..,'»..»■.»",>••.  A.,   T.   &   S.   P. 

Morris  Park.  N.  Y.  ...?...•..,. V-.-iw.;.Vi  v..^  .:•.«;.■.•■.* .  L.  I. 

Readville,   Mass .  .  ..............  .' N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

San   Bernardino.   Cal A.,   T.   &   S.   F. 

Altoona,   Pa P.  R,  R. 


Spread 
of  Stall 
Tracks 
C.  to  C. 
(Feet.) 

22 

20 

20 

20 

22 

24 

22 

20 

20 

19 

21 

20 

18 

24 

22 


PAINT   SHOPS,   AND   TRANSI''EB 

ly.) 

Transfer  Table ^ 


TABLES. 


Span  of 

Bldg. 

(Feet). 

90 

80 
100 
100 
100 
100 
175 

90 
160 
170 

90 

90 

85 
225 
110 


From 

Shop 

to  Pit 

(Feet). 

50 

20 

50 

23 

70 

30 

85 
100 

80 

82 

17 

65 

15 

25 
100 


Longitudinal  sliop. 


Width 

of  Pit 

(Feet). 

60 

60 

80 

75 

70 

75 

80 

60 

80 

70 

70 

65 

76 

75 

70 

60 


From 

Shop 

to  Pit 

(Feet). 

50 

20 

30 

16 

70 
100 

35 
100 

25 

82 

38 

15 

15 
100 

80 

80 


r-PaInt 
Spread 
of  Stall 
Tracks 
C.  to  C. 
(Feet). 

22 

20 

20 

18 

22 

24 

23 

20 

18 

18 

21 

20 

18 

24 

22 

20 


Shop- 


Span  of 

Bldg. 

(Feet). 

90 

80 

150 

160 

100 

100 

175 

90 

160 

165 

90 

90 

85 

225 

90 

134 


With  only  a  single  car  to  the  stall,  maximum  output  may  be 
obtained,  but  for  a  shop  of  given  standing  capacity  the  build- 
ing must  be  longer  and  the  average  internal  distances  to  be 
traversed  by  men  must  be  greater.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  single  stall  arrangement  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 
Of  the  very  few  longitudinal  shops  in  use,  examples  may  be 
found  at  Altoona,  Pa.  (P.  R.  R.),  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa.  (P.  & 
L.  E.)  and  elsewhere.  No  known  advantage  attaches  to  the 
use  of  the  longitudinal  shop  and  layout  conditions,  and  re- 
strictions alone  can  account  for  it.  Shops  of  the  roundhouse 
form  are  used  at  Columbus  Ohio  (Penna.  Lines),  Roanoke,  Va. 
(N.  &  W.)  and  Baltimore,  Md.  (B.  &  O.).  Those  at  Columbus 
and  Roanoke  were  built  as  freight  car  construction  shops  (for 
which  they  are  very  well  adapted),  and  are  only  incidentally 
used  for  passenger  car  repairs;  that  at  Baltimore,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  an  old  engine  house,  which  was  abandoned  for  road 
work,  As  neither  the  longitudinal  nor  the  roundhouse  forms 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  transverse  type  for  either  the  repair 
or  the  painting  of  passenger  equipment  cars,  only  the  trans- 
verse type  needs  to  be  considered. 

A  typical  and  prevalent  arrangement  of  passenger  repair 
and  paint  shops  places  the  two  buildings  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  intermediate  transfer  table  and  pit,  and  several  such  cases 
are  listed  in  Table  11.  Examinging  this  table,  it  appears  that 
in  general  20  ft.  center  to  center  is  a  sufficient  spread  for 
repair  shop  tracks,  especially  if  there  are  no  intermediate 
posts,  so  that  a  clear  working  space  between  tracks  Is  guar- 


center  to  center,  shows  that  room  between  stall  tracks  is 
actually  wasted.  Similarly,  the  roof  span  may  be  reduced 
from  100  ft.  to  90  ft.  and  still  give  plenty  of  room  for  paint 
shop  work;  the  100-ft.  shops  at  Baring  Cross  and  Montreal 
are  luxurious.  Although  a  clear  span  of  roof  truss  without 
intermediate  supporting  posts  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  a 
repair  shop,  yet  the  roof  truss  may  be  cheapened  and  inter- 
mediate posts  used  to  positive  advantage  in  a  paint  shop, 
where  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  supporting  the  adjust- 
able trestles  with  which  every  modern  paint  shop  should  be 
equipped. 

A  height  of  about  20  ft.  from  floor  to  lower  chord  of  roof 
truss  is  ample  for  buildings  in  which  passenger  equipment 
cars  are  to  be  handled;  this  height  permits  of  the  use  of 
cranes  or  hoists  in  those  bays  of  the  repair  shop  where  trucks 
are  to  be  handled  and  turned. 

In  twenty  years  the  width  of  transfer  table  pits  (for  hand- 
ling passenger  equipment  cars)  has  increased  from  60  ft.  to 
80  ft.,  the  latter  width  being  found  at  Elizabethport,  Omaha 
and  Burnside.  At  Elizabethport  the  pit  is  800  ft.  long  and 
covers  64,000  sq.  ft.  or  nearly  one  and  one-half  acres.  With 
such  large  pits  it  pays  to  equip  the  tables  with  large  and 
powerful  motors,  and  some  recent  Installations  are  speeded 
to  run  at  400  ft.  per  minute  light,  and  200  loaded.  As  pas- 
senger equipment  cars  cannot  be  conveniently  handled  by 
cranes,  the  transfer  table  becomes  a  necessity,  although  It 
takes  u*p  a  great  deal  of  yard  room  and  stands  Idle  much  of 
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the  time.  It  is  often,  also,  an  obstruction  to  tlie  free  move- 
ment of  men  and  materials  between  adjacent  buildings,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  objection  will  be  met  in  some  future  in- 
stallations by  locating  the  pit  on  one  edge  of  the  property, 
with  buildings  on  one  side  of  it  only.  The  distances  between 
pit  and  adjacent  buildings  (as  shown  by  Table  11)  vary  from 
a  maximum  of  100  ft.  on  both  sides  at  Knoxville  to  a  minimum 
of  15  ft.  on  both  sides  at  Morris  Park.  The  old  idea  was  that 
in  case  of  fire  cars  would  be  shoved  out  into  the  space  between 
shop  and  pit;  but  experience  showed  that  this  was  seldom  or 
never  done.  Meantime,  the  development  of  fire  protection, 
with  brick  buildings,  concrete  floors,  fire  pumps,  electric  fire 
alarm  systems,  watchmen's  clocks,  division  walls  with  auto- 
matic sliding  doors,  etc.,  has  minimized  the  Are  risk.  At  the 
same  time  people  are  realizing  that  steps  saved  means  money 
saved,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  bring  as  close  together 
as  circumstances  permit  all  such  buildings  as  constantly  ex- 
change business  with  one  another;  witness  Collinwood,  with 
distances  of  23  ft.  and  16  ft.  on  either  side  of  pit.  If  the  lay- 
out conditions  permitted,  an  ideal  arrangement  would  be  to 
reserve,  say,  40  ft.  on  repair  shop  side  (sufficient  for  doors 
and  a  pair  of  six-wheel  trucks)  and,  say,  15  ft.  on  paint  shop 
side  (sufRci^nt  for  doors  and  a  hand  truck);  with  an  80-ft. 
pit  this  would  mean  135  ft.  between  buildings,  which,  though 
a  minimum,  would  yet  be  a  considerable  distatice  for  men  and 


"TABLE    12. OUTPUT    OF    PASSENGER   CAR   REPAIR    SHOPS. 

(Repair  shops  and  paint  shops  considered  collectively.) 

.  -  ■■■  Average  Total  Output  per  Month. 

Place.                                 Railroad.  No.  or  Cars.  

Under  Repairs.  Total.      Per  Stall. 

Boston,    Mass B.  &  A.  40                      35  0.88 

Morris  Park,  N.  Y.  .              L.  I.  38                     43  113 

McKee's  Rocks,  Pa..         P.  &  L.  E.  5                        7  1.40 

Milwaukee.  Wis C,  M.  &  St.  P.  24                     20  0.83 

Aurora,    111 C,  B.  &  Q.  40                       28  0.70 

Roanoke,   Va N.  &  W.  20                     16  0.80 

Sedalia.  Mo M.,  K.  &  T.  12                     20  1.66 

Decatur,  111 Wabash.  12                     13  1.08 

Reading,  Pa P.  &.  R.  77                      65  0.84 

Elizabethport,  N.  J..C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  40                     60  1.50 

Detroit.  Mich M.   C.  22                      20  0.91 

Bloomington,    111 C.  &.   A.  20                       29  1.45 

Green  Island.  N.  Y.  .           D.   &  H.  16                       26  1.62 

:;hlcago.  Ill C.  R.  I.  &  P.  17                     27  1.59 

Montreal,  Can G.    T.  17                     25  1.47 

Port.smouth,   Va S.   A.   L.  13                       16  1.23 

Brightwood,   Ind C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  18  13  0.72 

Concord,  N.  H B.  &  M.  28                    38  1.36 

Albany,  N.  Y N.  Y.  C.  120  155  1.29 

Olwein,  Iowa C.  G.  W.  12                       9  0.75 

Topeka,   Kan A.,  T.  &  S.  P.  30                     42  1.40 

Mlddletown.  N.  Y...    N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  10                      16  1.60 

Baltimore,    Md B.   &  O.  46                       69  1.50 

Burnslde,   111 I.  C.  55                      61  1.11 

Collinwood.   Ohio..    .      L.  S.  &  M.  S.  41                      76  1.34 

Bpringfleld,   Mo St.  L.  &  S.  P.  20  .                  15  0.75 


materials  to  overcome.  In  extreme  cases,  where  land  was 
scarce  or  costly,  the  distances  between  pit  and  buildings  could 
be  further  reduced,  and,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  external 
track  storage  space,  additional  intermediate  stub  tracks  could 
be  introduced;  this  has  been  done  in  several  instances.  In 
northern  latitudes  heavy  snowfalls  in  transfer  pits  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Three  courses  of  treatment  are  open:  The 
transfer  table  in  a  shallow  pit  may  be  equipped  with  snow- 
plows  or  scoops  and  be  kept  running  and  manned  during  each 
fall  of  snow;  the  pit  may  be  made  very  deep  and  the  table 
phallow,  in  which  case  there  will  be  storage  space  for  a  large 
volume  of  snow;  and  lastly,  the  entire  pit  may  be  covered 
with  a  shed  roof.  Modern  practice  favors  the  use  of  shallow 
tables  with  several  rail  supports,  rather  than  deep  girders  with 
only  two  rail  supports,  which  latter  arrangement  forbids  the 
use  of  the  frequent  high-level  cross  footwalks  with  which 
every  transfer  table  pit  ought  to  be  equipped. 

A  wooden  floor  is  most  desirable  for  the  repair  shop,  while  a 
concrete  floor,  surfaced  with  cement,  suits  paint  shop  condi- 
tions best;  this  permits  of  forming  gutters  just  outside  of  the 
track  rails,  by  which  car  washings  may  be  led  off  to  the 
sewer.  The  fan  system  of  hot-air  heating  is  best  adapted  for 
these  two  departments.  In  the  paint  shop  a  liberal  supply  of 
warm,  dry  air  judiciously  directed  will  curtail  the  period  of 


drying  and  increase  the  output  of  the  shop.  The  amount  of 
air  supplied  to  the  paint  shop  must  be  very  much  greater  than 
that  supplied  to  the  repair  shop.  The  temperature  of  the 
paint  shop  air  supply  may  also  be  considerably  higher,  both 
on  account  of  the  drying  problems  and  because  the  workmen 
are  less  actively  employed  in  the  paint  shop  than  in  the 
repair  shop.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  propor- 
tioning the  heating  apparatus.  ••.:-■.■ 

As  buildings  for  passenger  car  repairs  and  painting  are 
necessarily  broad,  low  structures,  the  conditions  for  day  light- 
ing from  above  are  favorable,  and  the  saw-tooth  form  of  roof 
construction  is  applicable  and  has  been  used  in  some  recent 
installations.  When,  however,  ordinary  skylights  are  used 
they  should  be  located,  to  produce  the  best  effects,  between 
tracks  rather  than  over  tracks,  although  the  latter  arrange- 
ment is  the  more  obvious  one  architecturally.  .,". 

The  upholstery  shop,  trimming  shop,  varnish  room  and 
storage  space  are  accessories  of  the  repair  and  paint  shop  de 
partments  concerning  which  there  is  no  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice, either  as  regards  the  amount  of  floor  space  reserved  per 
car  or  their  relative  arrangement  and  grouping.  On  listing 
some  twenty  shops  it  is  found  that  in  some  few  cases  these 
accessories  are  all  adjuncts  of  the  repair  shop,  in  a  few  others 
are  all  incorporated  with  the  paint  shop,  but  in  most  cases  are 
divided  between  the  two,  but  not  in  accordance  with  any  uni- 
formity of  practice.  When  considered  collectively  it  is  found 
that  the  floor  space  per  car  (including  both  cars  in  repair 
shop  and  cars  in  paint  shop)  averages  about  263  sq.  ft,  which 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  250  sq.  ft.  will  answer  and 
275  sq.  ft.  will  be  liberal.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
cabinet  shop  and  the  paint  storehouse  do  not  come  under  the 
head  of  accessories.  The  convenient  grouping  of  these  sub- 
departments  and  their  relation  to  the  repair  shop  and  the 
paint  shop  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  output  of  the 
shop.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  although  strip- 
pings  and  trimmings  may  be  removed  from  cars  in  either  the 
repair  shop  or  the  paint  shop,  they  are  almost  always  replaced 
in  the  paint  shop. 

Table  12  gives  the  output  of  a  number  of  passenger  car  re- 
pair plants.  The  work  of  repairs  and  repainting  is  often  car- 
ried on  simultaneously,  so  that,  in  treating  of  output  questions 
it  becomes  preferable  to  consider  the  two  subdivisions  col- 
lectively. It  is  not  proposed  to  examine  in  detail  into  the 
causes  which  result  in  such  wide  variations  of  output;  they 
are  many  and  complex  and  can  be  discovered  only  by  investi- 
gation on  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  two  of  the  plants 
which  show  the  lowest  output  have  longitudinal  shops,  while 
all  of  those  which  show  both  a  large  total  and  a  large  unit 
output  have  transverse  shops;  it  is  also  known  that  these 
latter  have  the  best  proportioned  and  arranged  accessories 
and  the  most  modern  and  effective  heating  arrangements. 
When  attention  is  focussed  on  the  problem  of  securing  max- 
imum output  from  a  given  plant  it  is  at  once  found  that  cars 
should  be  fed  into  the  shop  as  fast  as  finished  cars  are  taken 
out,  and  that  no  stall  should  be  allowed  to  stand  unoccupied. 
Examining  the  table,  it  is  evident,  however,  that  a  well  de- 
signed and  appointed  plant,  where  work  is  done  on  a  large 
scale,  ought  to  yield  an  output  of  at  least  1.50  cars  per  stall 
per  month,  meaning  by  a  stall  a  piece  of  track  which  is  actu- 
ally used  for  standing  cars  under  repairs;  space  for  truck  re- 
pairs and  caboose  work,  if  done  in  repair  shop,  and  for  tank 
work,  if  done  in  paint  shop,  should  be  extra.  The  cabinet 
shop  will  be  treated  under  a  separate  head,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  its  equipment  and  arrangement,  and  its  loca- 
tion relatively  to  the  repair  shop,  have  a  large  share  of  influ- 
ence in  affecting  output. 

The  relative  number  of  cars  to  be  under  repair  shop  treat- 
ment and  paint  shop  treatment  at  the  same  time  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  it  is  believed  that,  In  general,  the  paint  shop 
should  stand  twice  as  many  cars  as  the  repair  shop,  or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  that  one-third  of  the  cars  should  stand 
in  the  repair  shop  and  two-thirds  In  the  paint  shop. 

(To  be  contintied.) 
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NEW    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES. 


'   ^^"V  { •/i>' r- PACIFIC  OR  4 — 6 — 2  TYPE. 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway. 


At  the  Brooks  works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
new  locomotives  of  the  4— G— 2  type  have  been  built  for  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  and  are  now  in  ser- 
vice. Mr.  M.  K.  Barnum,  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
states  that  they  are  intended  to  haul  trains  of  eight  and  ten 
cars  on  a  1  per  cent,  grade  and  maintain  speeds  of  from  30 
to  35  miles  per  hour.  They  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory  in 
steaming    qualities    and    in    handling    heavy    trains    at    high 


PACIFIC    TYPE    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE. 

BUU.T  FOB  CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  HAIUWAY  COMPANT. 


General  Dimensions, 

Gauge  . .  •  ^^'.'.i^i  V'«' r>  t*  ••• . » 

Fuel 

Weight   in   working  order:  ...i.  ...i.i.i 

Weight  on   drivers .\  .''. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order.. 

Wheel  base,   driving. 

Wheel  base,  rigid. .  . . ...... ,  . . . ... » 

Wheel    base,   total................ 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 


•  *  ••.•*'*'^ 


'.v*»i.^,i..m  .  .4  ft.  SYt  ios. 
.^''J>  ..  ..Bituminous  coal 

.192.800  lbs. 

.130,000  lbs. 

.145.000  lbs. 

.  12  ft.  4  inj. 

.12  ft.  4  Ins. 

31  ft.  10  ins. 

.  58  ft.  9  ins. 


•  *..•  •■  •.'•,  f « 


'<!•>¥*.< 


Cylinders. 


Diameter   of   cylinders.  .  . . ., . ; 

Stroke  of  piston 

Horizontal   thickness  of  piston. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod 

Size  of  steam  ports 

Size  of  exhaust  ports.,...-.... 
Size  of  bridges ...^..., 


. .  21  ins. 
. .  26  Ins. 
...  7  ins. 
.3%  ins. 
.  .65  Ins. 
,  i ,  ...»»..>..  ...*.«...  .1%  ftiB.  X  25  Va  ins. 

•  /«' •  •'«  a^*  •  «'•  fc  •  •.•  ••»  *•   •■••■•■•■■••Vj   ids. 


I    tf -fc-a.k  .•  «    •    •  • 


PACIFIC — 4 — 6 — 2    TYPE    I'A.S.SENCEB    LOCOMOm-E cniCAGO,    BOCK    ISLAND   &   PACIFIC    RAnAVAT. 

il,    K.    BARNUM,    SUPEKINTENDENT    MOTIVE    IHiWER     V.MKKICAN    IvOCOMOTIVE   COMP.\NY,    BBOUKS    WORKS.    BUILDERS. 


speeds.  The  photograph  shows  at  a  glance  the  designer's 
successful  efforts  to  produce  an  attractive  appearance.;  ■  -. -^ 

This  design  employs  piston  valves  with  internal  admission 
and  very  short  valve  stems.  The  connections  to  the  stems  are 
made  by  links,  the  rockers  being  placed  in  front  of  the  guide 
yokes.  It  also  includes  the  Player  radial  trailing  truck,  which 
is  giving  excellent  results  under  many  wide  firebox  locomo- 
tives. In  connection  with  the  table  of  dimensions  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  main  driving  journals  are  9^,^  by  12  ins. 

At  the  front  water  leg  of  the  boiler  a  water  space  of  4  ins. 
is  provided  at  the  mud  ring,  and  this  enlarges  rapidly  above, 
to  secure  space  for  delivery  of  water  to  the  sides  of  the  firebox. 
The  tubes  are  2  ins.  in  diameter  and  spaced  at  a  pitch  of 
2  15-16  ins.  There  is  a  single  "hen  and  chickens"  fire  door  28 
ins.  wide.  ivvi'.ov  -: 

This  engine  has  air  brakes  oh  the  trailing  wheels  as  well 
as  the  drivers.  A  comparison  of  a  number  of  designs  of  this 
type  of  passenger  locomotives  is  presented  in  the  following 
table:  , -i^- V; '!-- '^•' / D?  =  - '-^ - 


COMPARISON    OF    PACIFIC 

TYPE 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

'  < '.  . '-'  .*   '■■  .*  '.■: 

Total 

Heating 

Tractive 

Road.                                     '   ..;■^^  . 

Weight. 

Surface. 

Effort. 

Chicago  &  Alton ,t vi  •■. 

219,000 

4,078 

31.600 

Chicago  &   Alton i  . .  ..*  .  - 

217,300 

4.078 

36,600 

Northern   Pacific    »....., 

202,000 

3.462 

31,000 

Chesapeake  &   Ohio 

187,000 

3.533 

31,900 

Missouri   Pacific 

173.000 

2,953 

25,700 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. . . . . . 

192.800 

3,104 

28,300 

RATIOS   OF   CHICAGO,    ROCK   ISLAND    &    PACIFIC    LOCOMOTIVES. 

Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume =  298.5 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface =    41^88 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort i.v... ;..;.. .  .  .  .  =       4.59 

Tractive  effort  to  heating   surface =       9.11 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers  to  heating  surface.  .  .  .  .  =  629! 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort , =    10.9% 

Total  weight  to  heating  surface.  .  .  . . .,-. ..,.,....  .  ., =    62.11 

Since  this  table  was  prepared  the  actual  weights  of  the  loco- 
motive have  been  taken,  which  are  as  follows:  On  driving 
wheels,  132,300  lbs.;  on  leadinc:  trnok.  32,300  lbs.;  on  trailing 
wheels,  28.400;  total.  193,000  lbs.  The  chief  dimensions  are 
as  follows: 


■  ■--i-y'-'- ■     i  ■"■'  ■'■V   ■"■' , '.  Valves. 

Kind  of  valves ,  *!•■)•">.•  •  -*  ■  Piston 

Greatest  travel  of  valves.  .•....,....,.,...........,.,.■.'.,■:''.,;■.  .6^4  ins. 

Outside  lap  of  valves ,...-■;..  i,.  i  »,*,...».■;.. vv.-. .;.,.....  .1%  ins. 

Inside  lap  of  valves ..;^.>.<.  ...  .;«^..  .=  ,... . .  i....i.  ....  .0  ins. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear.  ..,►,,.. ^«%.V.*^^**V-*«  •>••  ••^^*^ 1-32  in. 

.-•V;  v!':^;>  '•'     Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels -. .^v* 6 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire. .".'. 69  Ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheel,  centers Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire 3'-^  ins. 

Driving   box   material Cast  steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  Journals.  .  .9  x  9'^  ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  main  crank  pin  journals  : 

e'-j  ins.  diameter  x  SVa  Ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side  rod  crank  pin  journals : 

7%  ins.  diameter  X  4*4  ins. 

Engine  truck   journals i. .........  ..  ....6  ins.  diameter  z  12  Ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels.  ;.;.;-.  4*'; . »v., 33  ins. 


Outside  diameter  of  first  ring. .  V. 

Working  pressure ., 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and 


Firebox,   length    ..,.-.. , 

Firebox,  width  .....,.;>....,..« 

Firebox,  depth 

Firebox  plates,  thickness: 

Sides,   %   in. ;    back,   % 

Firebox,  water  space 4 

Firebox,   crown   staying.  . .  —  . . . 

Firebox,  stay  bolts ...,  , 

Tubes,  number 

Tubes,  diameter 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets.  . . 
Heating    surface,    tubes... 
Heating  surface,   firebox.. 
Heating  surface,  total.... 

Orate  surface    

Exhau-t   nozzles .,^. 

Smoke  stark,  inside  diameter.  ..■.;; 
Smoke  stack,  top  above  raJI...^. 
Boiler  supplied  by 


;\... Radial  stayed  extended  wagon  top 

"•/•.^..*.» ?  .•  d. ♦•'■•" *  y'«  •> v»  *.«.■♦  .•  •'•  ■  .  66  78  Ins. 

•  ••••*•'•-••  V  -•■..  i  .•...»'.....  .  £\j\J  IDs. 

outside  of  firebox : 

11-16.  23-32,  %,  9-16,  %,  %  in. 

.;..........,. 84  ins. 

.  ^'..  .-t  >'...>.. 74  ins. 

Front.  7614  ins. ;  back.  65  ins. 


9  «rw*  *•• 


«.  •  «  «>.  •' 


in. ;    crown.  %  in. ;    tube  sheet,   %  In. 
in.s.  front.  3>-l.  ins.  sides,  3Vj   Ins.  back 

... . .  ..*....•................,. ,x  in. 

.  •  •>  ^  • .  *■ » •'■*,•  ■•.•••■..• .%...!  In. 

'•  >-^.^*-*'«' >»■•  jMf  *•»▼"•  »? 300 

•  •..♦•>.  y  *■■•  i-s-^* .•••'■•■■*.'•.•■*  v-'w" •.-■•  • 2  ins. 

r  ►.•.■•*■  •NvV..»"»*.»:», >(•'••..••'***••  .18  ft.  7  ins. 
•■•  r-»»«i»>.»-4i-.».i*-^  -  •  .2,940  sq.  ft. 

■«  >':*.*-VV  •;•-••'•,•  ^.«  •.■.•»"•  .  ...  .164  SQ.  ft. 

^..•;.^«>.  •.'*•.•_••'••,»;*». ,i  •-..  .  .  .3.104  sq.  ft. 

'>#•■*•*  h  »•■•'••-*»-•  •'•«.  . 422  SQ.  ft. 

>  '.  .H.  i\.i  •  *.y»'^  »-..fc.i .  .5%  ins.  diameter 
«,»<.;?;••  .'i^.Vi *•'«.••»..  15  and  17%  ins. 

k".  •  •"•  i  •.'•  »  *,^-. .".  • 15  ft.  7  ins. 

,;■,■..►.,-■;-,;,.■•., Two  11  Nathan  simplex 


Tender. 


Style .^;i>v»,,>,;.,»..v.-.i';-.ii.. Eight-wheeled 

Wheels,   number ..:  ..»;'..i  ...;... .. . ; 8 

Wheels,   diameter ..,. 36  ins. 

.Toumals.  diameter  and  length.. . . . ; ,  i 5^  Ins,  diameter  z  10  ins. 

\\  heel  r>ase  . . » .  .,*....«•.. *;.v .  ,_^.. .  •> y-» p , ... !,-».«».*••• 18  ft. 

Tender  frame  '. .  .■..,, , . .. ... ..i ; .».i'.,ii.. . "i ■.-■.. ;v-;>,.  ,.13-ln.  channels 

Tender  trucks  ... .».;..,  ..'..•«  i.«i.«*^^  ••«  •  ».«.v« » *  •  • Baroer 

Water  capacity  ..i,,,.......,.,.,*>v.>  ri  .Vi.  V.«  "• 7,000  U.  S.  gals. 

Coal  capacity  .^ *««.••  «'•>.•'».»>>« *#■ 16  tooB 
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STEEL    CAR    DEVELOPMENT. 


Pennsylvania  Railboad. 


I. 


In  January,  1896,  the  first  steel  cars  for  general  service  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  built  by  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Works,  the  beginning  being  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  was 
recorded  in  this  journal  in  May,  1903,  page  168.  In  fact,  the 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  development  with  respect  to  matters  of  design. 
Credit  for  the  introduction  of  steel  cars,  in  this  country  there- 
fore belongs  equally  to  these  two  companies.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania system  now  has  46,696  steel  cars  in  service,  including 
those  with  steel  underframes. 

The  Pennsylvania  had  built  steel  cars  for  special  service 
dating  back  to  1887,  when  the  Fd  class  were  constructed. 
These  weighed  51,800  lbs.  and  were  designed  to  carry  a  con- 


the  date  March  15,  1895,  and  the  names  of  G.  L.  Potter,  the  : 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Northwest  System,  an  . 
William  Stephan,  chief  draftsman.  The  construction  will  It 
Illustrated,  because  its  general  features  were  adopted  in  steel 
by  the  Schoen  people,  both  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pitt^. 
burgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  and  afterwards  for  genera 
introduction. 

In  1896  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  were  experimenting 
with  steel  cars,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Gm  steel  car  was 
designed  by  the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona.  Five  of  these  cars 
were  built  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Schoen.  They  were  gondolas 
with  two  small  hoppers,  but  the  car  was  not  self-discharging. 
It  had  double  drop-bottom  doors.  It  was  designed  for  use  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Its  cubical  capacity  was  2,038  cu.  ft., 
Including  a  heap  averaging  9  ins.  high  above  the  tops  of  the 
sides.  Its  weight  was  33,500  lbs.  and  capacity  100,000  lbs., 
giving  a  ratio  of  dead  weight  to  paying  load  of  30.73  per  cent. 
No  other  steel  cars  of  this  capacity  have  been  built  which 
weighed  so  little.  This  was  the  first  steel  car  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  five  are  now  giving  satisfactory  service  from 
the  standpoint  of  maintenance,  but  the  design  has  never  been 
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centrated  load  of  120,000  lbs.  and  were  built  for  special  ser- 
vice in  transporting  heavy  wire  rope  cables  for  cable  railroads. 

The  class  designations  of  the  freight  equipment  of  this  road 
are  as  follows:  Box  cars,  X;  refrigerators,  R;  charcoal  cars, 
L;  stock,  K;  gondolas,  G;  flats,  F;  cabin,  N;  dump,  U; 
wrecking  or  derrick,  W.  Suffix  letters  indicate  succession  in 
design,  and  second  suffix  letters  indicate  minor  modifications 
of  design,  with  reference  to  such  details  as  height  of  sides 
and  character  of  end  doors,  as  in  the  case  of  gondola  cars.  In 
all  cases  the  first  letter  designates  the  class. 

In  March,  1895,  the  Go  car  was  built  from  drawings  pre- 
pared at  Fort  Wayne  after  a  study  of  all  existing  types  of 
heavy  coal  cars.  It  was  a  wooden  hopper  car  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  large  self-clearing  hopper  car  ever  built.  This 
design  has  exerted  a  controlling  infiuence  over  subsequent 
practice  in  steel  cars.  The  first  car  weighed  35,200  lbs.  and 
carried  70,000  lbs.  of  coal,  the  ratio  of  dead  to  paying  load 
being  45.7  per  cent    The  original  drawing  of  this  car  bears 


popular  because  of  the  necessity  for  shoveling  the  load  tnrough 
the  drop  doors.  This  car  had  no  side  sills,  the  sides  being  em- 
ployed as  trusses  to  assist  in  carrying  the  load.  Thus  this 
important  principle,  which  seems  to  be  considered  a  recent 
discovery,  was  embodied  in  the  very  first  step  taken  by  this 
road  In  its  introduction  of  steel  cars  Into  general  road  service. 
These  cars  were  carried  on  Vogt  steel  trucks  and  were  fitted 
with  single-spring  double  gear.  The  first  Gm  cars  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  June  1,  1898. 

The  Gl  design  was  the  result  of  conferences  between  the 
mechanical  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  and  the  Schoen  people.  The  drawings 
were  contemporaneous  with  those  of  the  Gm  design,  though 
the  construction  was  later.  The  Gl  car  is  a  self-clearing 
hopper  of  100,000  lbs,  capacity  and  Is  now  the  standard  of 
that  type  of  equipment  on  the  Pennsylvania  system.  This 
car  is  self-dumping  and  was  very  popular  from  the  first.  Its 
adoption  as  a  standard  gave  steel  car  building  a  powerful 
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impetus  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  type  has  always 
led  in  popularity  and  that  all  self-clearing  cars  which  have 
been  built  in  large  numbers  have  followed  this  general  ar- 
rangement. 

Details  for  the  Gl  car  were  developed  by  the  Schoen  Pressed 
Steel  Company  and  pressed  steel  was  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. The  first  cars  of  this  class  were  used  on  the  lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  carrying  coal  to  the  lake  ports  and  returning 
to  Pittsburgh  with  ore.  For  this  reason  it  was  a  very  profitable 
class  of  equipment  and  was  from  the  first  severely  tested  in 
service  which  was  both  important  and  conspicuous.  Solid 
trains  of  these  cars  attracted  attention  to  their  advantages 
and  this  led  to  a  very  rapid  development  of  facilities  for 
building  them,  and  these  have  been  taxed  to  meet  the  demands 
for  this  equipment.  The  first  Gl  cars  went  into  service  July 
27,  1898. 

This  class  is  now  practically  the  same  as  the  original  de- 
signs, but  it  is  to  be  re-designed  and  lightened,  without  im- 
pairing its  strength.  For  example,  the  side  sills  are  pressed 
steel  channels  extending  the  full  length  of  the  car.  These  are 
not  needed  because  of  the  very  deep  plate  girders  formed  by 
the  sides.  Its  dead  weight  is  36.36  per  cent,  of  the  paying 
load,  as  compared  with  45.7  per  cent,  in  the  Gu  wooden  hop- 
per car. 

An  interval  of  about  four  years  was  allowed  for  a  thorough 
service  test  of  the  Gl  cars  both  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh 


In  the  matter  of  sill  construction  the  greatest  depth  of 
center  and  side  sills  for  33-ft.  Gl  cars  is  17  ins.  For  box  cars 
38  ft.  6  ins.  long  over  end  sills  the  depth  is  17  ins.  For  con- 
centrated loads  and  cars  40  ft.  long  or  over  the  depth  is  24 
ins.;  for  uniform  loads  and  cars  of  the  Gs  types  40  ft.  long 
the  greatest  depth, of  the  center  sill  is  20  ins.  There  are  no 
side  sills  in  this  design.  This  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute 
a  rule  of  construction,  but  these  depths  have  been  established 
as  satisfactory.  More  will  be  said  later  as  to  the  sections  of 
the  sills  and  the  necessity  for  reinforcing  pressed  steel  chan- 
nels for  some  of  these  classes. 

STEEL    CARS — PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD. 

TABLE  OF  CAPACITIES. 


Class.  Box. 

Og    933  cu.  ft. 

Gm    i.sei  cu.  ft. 

Ol    l,672cu.  ft. 

El    Flat  car 

Xl    Box  car 

Kr    Refrigerator  car 

Fm    Flat  car 

Or     824  cu.  ft. 

G.s     1,331  cu.  ft. 

G.SA     1.379CU.  ft. 

GsB     1312CU.  ft. 

Gsc     1,361  cu.  ft. 


Heap. 
175  cu.  ft. 
203  cu.  ft. 
225  cu.  ft. 


247  cu.  ft. 
2(56  cu.  ft. 
2G6  cu.  ft. 
2C2  cu.  ft. 
2G2  cu.  ft. 


-Capacity 


Total. 
1,108  cu.  ft. 
2,0G4  cu.  ft. 
1,897  cu.  ft. 


1,071  cu.  ft. 
1.597  cu.  ft. 
1,C45  cu.  ft. 
1.575  cu.  ft. 
1.623  cu.  ft. 


Pounds. 

70.000 
100,000 
100.000 

80,000 
100,000 

90.000 
100.000 
100,000 
100.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Weight. 
35,200  lbs. 
33  800  lbs. 
39,150  lbs. 
31,500  lbs. 
45,300  lbs. 

46,'o'0O  ibs. 
44,000  lbs. 
38.400  lbs. 
40,200  lbs. 

39.'800  ibs. 


Next  in  order  came  the  Fl,  an  80,000  lbs.  capacity  flat  car. 
It  was  experimental  and  served  to  supply  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation with  reference  to  deflection  and  twisting  of  sills 
under  loads.       Class  Xl  is  the  box  car  which  was  designed 
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before  other  designs  were  put  into  the  form  of  construction.    A 
number  of  experimental  trucks  were  used  and  a  careful  watch 
was  kept  as  to  the  performance  of  details.    In  the  light  of  this 
experience   several   new  car  designs   were   prepared.     An   e.x- 
amination   of   the   drawings   indicates   that  these   were   based 
more  or  less  closely  upon  a  general  scheme,  which  may  be 
said  to  embody:    (1)  A  backbone  of  two  sills  with  cover  plates, 
reaching  nearly  the  full  distance  between  the  end  sills.     (2) 
Diaphragms  in  the  bolsters  with  cover  plates  at  top  and  bot- 
tom.    (3)  Bolsters  10  ins.  deep  at  the  center,  with  one  top  and 
one  bottom  cover  plate.    The  bottom  plate  is  wide  at  the  center, 
to  act  as  a  gusset.     (4)  Two  very  heavy  cross-bearers  24  ins. 
deep,  to  compel  the  sills  to  act  together.    These  are  used  only 
on  gondolas  and  flat  cars,  which  are  designed  to  carry  con- 
centrated loads.    They  are  also  used  on  Gs  cars  which  do  not 
have  side  sills.    In  this  case  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  load  from  the  sides  to  the  backbone  on  center 
sills.     Other  cars  which,  like  box  cars,  do  not  carry  concen- 
trated loads,  do  not  include  these  cross-bearers.     (5)  Diagonals 
from  the  ends  of  the  bolsters  to  the  ends  of  the  center  sills. 
The  later  cars  include  flat,  gondola,  box  and  coke  cars.    The 
coke  car  is -a  design  for  special  service  and  will  be  described 
later.    The  small  diagrams  indicate  the  character  of  this  equip- 
ment.   Another  principle  in  this  construction  is  the  provision 
for  "concentrated  loads."    It  is  assumed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
capacity  of  certain  cars  may  be  carried  on  a  line  at  the  center 
of  the   ear  or  anywhere  between   the  cross-bearers.     The  Gr 
and  Fm  classes  provide  for  concentrated  loads.    Gs  is  for  a 
uniformly  distributed  load.    It  has  a  flat  floor  and  solid  ends. 
GsA  has  a  flat  hopper  bottom  and  solid  ends.     Gsb  has  no 
hopper  and   has  drop  ends.       Gso  has   both   hopper   bottom 
and  drop  ends. 


immediately  after  the  American  Railway  Association  had  de- 
cided upon  the  dimensions — 36  ft.  long,  8  ft.  6  ins.  wide  and 
8  ft.  high  as  standard  for  40-ton  box  cars.  A  capacity  of 
100,000  lbs.  was  decided  upon  because,  the  inside  dimensions 
being  given,  the  weight  and  cost  of  a  50-ton  car  would  be  little 
more  than  that  of  a  40-ton.  It  was  found  that  110,000  lbs.  of 
grain  could  be  loaded  into  this  car,  and  this  led  to  the  decision 
as  to  capacity.  No  other  class  of  box  cars  is  now  being  built 
by  the  Pennsylvania.  In  all  probability  the  cost  of  hauling 
a  ton  a  mile  is  so  low  that  with  an  occasional  full  load  tor  a 
long  trip,  the  cost  of  hauling  the  additional  weight  of  a 
50-ton  over  a  40-ton  car  could  be  earned  several  times  every 
year.  With  pneumatic  loaders  cars  may  be  loaded  to  the  car 
lines  with  grain  without  hand  trimming. 

Class  Xl  has  a  low  floor  to  meet  the  standard  dimensions. 
In  this  design  cover  plates  and  flange  angles  first  appeared, 
the  purpose  being  to  gain  strength.  The  greatest  depth  of 
the  sills  is  17  ins.  and  the  neutral  axis  was  raised  by  the 
cover  plates.    These  cars  are  designed  for  distributed  loads. 

Class  Rf  is  a  90,000-lb.  refrigerator,  built  to  standard  di- 
mensions and  with  the  underframe  of  class  Xl.  These  inside 
dimensions  provided  width  enough  to  get  in  one  more  tier  of 
boxes  in  box  shipments  than  the  previous  standard  and  also 
gave  room  for  larger  ice  boxes. 

Class  Fm  is  a  100,000-lb.  flat  car,  succeeding  class  Fl.  Fm 
has  24-in.  sills,  which  are  the  deepest  pressed  sills  made, 
whrreas  those  of  Fl  were  but  17  ins,  deep.  Class  Fm  pro- 
vides for  concentrated  loads  and  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
two-thirds  of  its  capacity  on  the  middle  third  of  its  length. 

Class  Gu  has  practically  the  same  frame  as  F.m  but  could 
be  made  wider  on  account  of  the  absence  of  stake  pockets. 
This  car  was  built  for  concentrated  loads  Inside  or  on  top  of 
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STEEL  CAR  DEVELOPMENT 

its  sides.    It  has  24-in.  center  and  side  sills  and  wooden  sides, 
not  being  intended  for  coal. 

There  are  four  subdivisions  of  the  Gs  class,  all  being  de- 
signed for  coal  service  on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
officers  of  this  road  believe  that  coal  cars  should  have  floors 
as  nearly  tight  as  possible  in  order  to  protect  the  substruc- 
ture from  corrosion,  which  would  impair  its  integrity  and 
strength.  If  a  car  stands  with  a  load  of  coal  containing  sul- 
phur, water  will  leach  out  the  sulphur  and  form  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  worse  than  a  concentrated 
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solution  in  its  effects  upon  iron  and  steel.  This  weak  solution 
does  the  work  of  a  cape  chisel  and  hammer.  The  box  structure 
of  a  car  may  be  easily  patched  and  repaired,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  sills,  bolsters  and  truck  members.  The  Gs  cars  are 
the  same  length  as  Gb  and  have  20-in.  center  sills  with  no 
side  sills,    'ihey  all  have  solid  floors. 

Details  of  the  most  important  of  these  designs  will  be  pre- 
sented, together  with  some  further  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved  in  their  construction.  We  are  indebted  to  the  officers 
of  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  courtesies  in  connection  with  this  deecription. 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 
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VII. 


{For  Previous  Article,  kiee  Page  235.) 


THE  ELECTRIC  POWEB  AXI)  LK.llTlXli  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM. 


The  considerations  wliich  led  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  two- 
phase  alternating  current  system  of  electric  power  distribu- 
tion for  the  new  Reading  locomotive  shops  are  interesting  and 
very  important.  This  question  was  given  a  very  thorough 
investigation  by  the  officials  of  the  road  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  bearing  that  local  conditions  had  upon  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place  the  plans  for  the  shops  included  14  elec- 
tric cranes,  varying  in  capacity  from  5  to  120  tons,  all  of  which 
would  require  variable  speed  motors,  and  some  would  have 
as  many  as  six  motions.  The  only  type  of  motor  naturally 
adapted  to  this  class  of  service  is  the  series,  direct-current 
motor,  having  the  regular  street  railway  motor  characteristics; 
the  alternating  current  induction  motor,  even  if  arranged  for 
variable  speeds,  was  not  considered  satisfactory  for  work  of  this 
nature,  which  requires  starting  from  rest  under  full  load  and 
accelerating  rapidly.  These  considerations  made  it  seem  neces- 
sary that  the  power  plant  should  supply  direct  current. 

It  was  also  planned  to  supply  from  the  power  plant,  power 
and  light  to  other  departments  of  the  road  located  in  Reading, 
including  current  for  300  h.p.  of  motors  at  the  car  repair  plant, 
2,400  ft.  distant,  current  for  145  arc  lamps  for  illuminating 
the  railroad  yards  and  other  departments  in  the  city,  together 
with  several  power  transmissions  from  1,000  to  3,000  ft.  in 
length.  For  such  service  as  this  alternating  current  is  much 
more  desirable  than  direct  current,  as  is  well  known.  A  care- 
ful study  of  these  conditions  resulted  in  a  compromise  in  the 
matter,  and  it  was  decided  to  supply  both  alternating  and 
direct  current  from  the  power  plant  in  order  to  care  for  both 
classes  of  service. 

ABO   LIGHTINO. 

In  this  connection  the  question  as  to  the  type  of  arc  lamp 
to  use  became  a  very  important  subject,  as  there  are  three  pre- 
vailing systems  of  operating  arc  lights:  First,  the  direct-cur- 
rent series  system  (requiring  special  series  dynamos);  second, 
the  direct  or  alternating  current  multiple  system;  and  third, 
the  alternating-current  series  system  (using  series  constant- 
current  transformers).  It  was  considered  very  undesirable  to 
make  use  of  the  first-mentioned  system  on  account  of  the  com- 
plication that  would  be  introduced  into  the  power  plant  equip- 
ment by  use  of  the  comparatively  small  series  dynamos.  Conse- 
quently the  question  narrowed  itself  down  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  alternating-current  series  system  throughout  for  both 
exterior  and  interior,  or  a  combination  of  the  multiple  system 
for  interior  lighting  and  the  series-alternating  system  for  out- 
side illumination,  covering  extended  areas,  as  the  multiple  sys- 
tem was  absolutely  prohibitive  for  the  latter  work  on  account 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  copper  required  for  the  distribu- 
tion. Finally,  however,  the  desirability  of  having  a  standard 
type  of  arc  lamp,  for  both  inside  and  outside  use,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  spare  parts  to  a  minimum,  together  with 
consideration  that  the  inside  lamps  were  all  to  be  located  at 
sufficient  distances  above  the  floor  to  place  them  out  of  the 
way  of  harm  and  that  the  wiring  was  to  be  located  in  pro- 
tected positions  permitting  high  voltages,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  series,  inclosed,  6.6-ampere,  alternating-current  lamp 
for  both  outside  and  inside  use. 

TYPE  OF  GENERATORS. 

These  decisions  resulted  in  requiring  that  both  alternating 
and  direct  current  should  be  furnished  from  the  power  plant, 
after  which  the  remaining  question  to  be  decided  was  the  form 
of  current  that  should  be  generated  there  as  a  primary  basis 


of  power  supply.  In  determining  this  point,  calculations  were 
made  of  all  the  power  that  should  be  required  for  the  various 
purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  supplied.  The  amount  of 
power  that  would  have  to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  direct  cur- 
rent for  the  crane  motors  and  also  for  the  variable-speed  :-. . 
motors  to  be  used  for  the  individual  drives  on  certain  of  the  >  .•'  -V: 
machine  tools,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  was  carefully  deter-  -■'  '■ 
mined;  then  the  amount  of  power  that  would  be  delivered  in 
the  form  of  alternating  current  for  the  induction  motors,  to 
be  used  for  all  machinery  requiring  constant-speed  driving,  for 
the  incandescent  lighting  and  general  shop  distribution,  for 
the  long-distance  transmissions,  and  also  that  to  be  used  for 
the  arc  lighting,  was  also  determined.  The  results  of  these 
calculations  showed  that  only  150  kw.  would  be  required  for 
the  direct-current  distribution,  while  1,050  kw.  would  have  to 
be  delivered  in  the  form  of  alternating  current,  the  latter  being 
thus  far  the  greater  demand  to  be  met.  The  relative  merits  of  ."•/■;■ 
generating  the  current  by  the  direct  or  alternating  current 
systems  were  then  considered,  with  reference  to  the  adoption 
of  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  governing  conditions;  the 
results,   stated   comparatively,   are  as  follows: 

ADVANTAGES    OF   THE    DIRECT-CURRENT    GENERATING    SYSTEM. 

(a)  Satisfactory  motors,  both  constant  and  variable  speed, 
may  be  operated  from  the  same  mains. 

(b)  The  power  factor  is  100  per  cent.,  and  this  permits 
motors  to  start  with  a  minimum  of  current, 

(c)  No  trouble  is  experienced  in  the  parallel  operation  of 
the  generators. 

(d)  No  exciters  are  required  for  the  generators.  "^    '  '     ' 

(e)  There  is  no  drop  of  voltage  in  the  mains  from  induc- 
tive losses,  as  with  alternating  current.  ,^':.;  •;%••- 

(f)  Slightly  lower  first  cost.  "--^  .."....V; 

(g)  Motors  have  longer  air  gap  than  induction  motors.       "-iV, 

ADVANTA(;ES    of    the    ALTERNATING-CURRENT    GENERATING    SYSTEM.     •'      '"  ' 

(a)  It  can  readily  be  transformed  from  one  voltage  to 
another.  ^..  . 

(b)  Motors  do  not  have  commutators  and  brushes. 

(c)  The  output  is  not  limited  by  sparking  at  the  brushes. 

(d)  It  can  be  readily  transformed  from  constant  potential 
to  constant  current  for  operating  the  arc  lamps. 

(e)  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  armature,  or  rotating 
winding,  of  an  induction  motor  to  burn  out. 

Thus  for  the  plant  in  question,  with  several  transmissions, 
constant  current  (alternating)  to  be  supplied  for  the  arc 
lamps,  and  with  the  alternating  current  demand  so  mncfa 
greater  than  that  for  direct  current,  the  use  of  alternating- 
current  generators  offered  by  far  the  greater  advantages.  It 
greatly  simplified  the  station  equipment,  as  with  the  multi- 
phase alternating  current,  rotary  converters  could  be  used  to 
transform  into  direct  current  the  current  supply  for  the  crane 
motors,  variable-speed  motors,  etc. 

FREQUENCY  AND   VOLTAGE  TO  BE   USED. 

The  number  of  alternations  per  second  (frequency)  at  which 
the  alternating  current  should  be  delivered  from  the  genera- 
tors was  another  important  subject  requiring  attention.  On 
account  of  the  large  number  of  induction  motors  to  be  driven, 
including  the  rotary  converters,  it  was,  of  course,  thought  best 
to  have  the  frequency  as  low  as  possible.  But  this  was  limited 
by  the  fact  that  alternating-current  arc  lamps  were  not  built 
at  that  time  which  would  operate  satisfactorily  at  a  frequency 
of  less  than  60  cycles  (7,200  alternations  per  minute).  But, 
as  rotary  converters  to  deliver  250  volts  could  easily  be  obtained 
that  would  operate  satisfactorily,  and  also  as  induction  motors 
are  entirely  satisfactory  at  this  frequency,  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  the  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second. 

In  determining  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  generators,  it 
was  decided  to  operate  with  as  high  a  potential  as  could  be 
considered  safe,  which  was  especially  feasible  in  the  absence 
of  danger  from  commutator  troubles  and  also  as  the  motors 
were  to  be  located  up  on  columns  out  of  the  way.  Four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  volts  was  the  figure  chosen  for  the  generators, 
as  being  satisfactory  for  the  standard  induction  motors  and 
other  alternating-current  apparatus  built  by  the  two  electrical 
companies  supplying  this  class  of  machinery.     This  higher 
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voltage  also  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  cross-section 
of  the  feeders  to  a  very  small  size  as  compared  with  what 
would  have  been  required  with  the  lower  voltages. 


center  of  the  locomotive  shop,  and  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  power  delivered  was  to  be  used  in  the  locomotive 
shop,  combined  to  bring  the  location  of  the  wiring  tunnel 


DETAILS  OF  TUE  PIl'tNG  AND  WIBING  TUNNEL  BETWEEN  THE  POWEK    HOUSE  AND  LOCOMOTINT:  SHOP. 


BEADING    SHOPS. — PHILADELPHIA    &    READING    BAILWAY. 


;..:■;.;.  NUMBEB  OF  PHASES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  operation  ot  large  motors  on  single-phase  al- 
ternating-current circuits  is  commercially  impracticable,  the 
two  and  three-phase  systems  were  the  only  ones  considered.  In 
determining  between  the  two,  it  was  considered  that,  for  a 
plant  of  this  nature,  with  the  great  part  of  the  distribution 
local  and  no  long  transmissions,  the  two-phase  system  would  be 
more  suitable.  With  the  two-phase  system  there  are  but  two 
circuits  to  balance,  as  compared  with  three  of  the  three-phase 
system,  and  this  is  very  easily  done  from  the  switchboard  by 
means  of  double-throw  switches,  whereas,  with  the  three-phase 
system,  balancing  is  complicated.  The  two-phase  system  also 
offers  a  simple  means  of  starting  motors  without  the  use 
of  compensators,  auto-starters,  etc.,  as  may  be  noted  by  refer- 
ence to  the  description  of  the  method  used,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  page  237  of  our  June,  1903,  issue  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  the  power  plant.      ■  ■_  ' 

The  two-phase  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
more  copper  than  the  three-phase  for  the  distribution  system, 
but  it  was  found  that  in  a  local  distribution  system,  as  in  this 
case,  and  particularly  with  the  high  voltage  used,  this  item 
does  not  become  very  large  and  is  by  no  means  prohibitive. 
Also  the  three-phase  system  offers  distinct  advantages  over 
the  two-phase  system  for  long-distance  transmission;  but  if  a 
necessity  for  long-distance  transmission  should  ever  arise  it 
was  known  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  install  a  Scott 
phasing  transformer,  which  would  transform  the  current  from 
two  to  three  phase.  In  view  of  these  numerous  advantages  of 
the  two-phase  system  it  was  adopted  as  best  suited  to  the 
local  conditions. 

This  interesting  plan  of  electrical  distribution  was  worked 
out  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Electrical  Engineer,  in  charge  of  de- 
sign and  installation,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Prince, 
Jr.,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  to  whom  we  are  greatly 
indebted  for  courtesies  extended  in  the  preparation  of  these 
articles.  Further  considerations  as  to  the  distribution  system 
and  motor  equipment  will  appear  later. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PIPING  AND  WIRING  TUNNEL. 

As  stated  in  an  earlier  issue  (see  page  9,  January,  1903) 
the  central  location  given  to  the  power  house  opposite  the 
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CKOSS    SECTION    OF  THE   PIPING   AND   WIRING   TUNNEL,    SHOWING    DE- 
TAILS   OF    ROOF    CONSTBUCTION. 

very  close  to  the  center  line  of  the  locomotive  shop  building. 
In  this  way  the  tunnel  also  lent  itself  naturally  to  accommo- 
date the  piping  systems  that  extend  from  the  power  house 
to  the  locomotive  shop,  for  the  steam,  compressed  air  and  hot- 
water  supplies.  The  design  of  the  tunnel,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  piping  and  wiring  within  it.  are  of  interest. 
The  details  of  the  tunnel  construction  are  made  clear  in  the 
two  above  engravings,  one  showing  a  plan  and  longi- 
tudinal section,  and  the  other  a  cross  section.    As  may  be 
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seen,  the  shop  end  of  the  tunnel  has  its  outlet  in  one  of  the 
heating  fan  houses.  This  is  of  considerable  advantage,  as  a 
large  space  is  afforded  alongside  of  the  heating  fan  for  getting 
at  the  pipes  and  wiring,  and  for  ease  of  arranging  the  distri- 
bution to  the  various  departments.  Also,  as  the  fan  rooms  are 
kept  locked,  the  piping  valves  and  the  wiring  are,  with  this  ai'- 
rangement,  not  liable  to  be  interfered  with. 

An  important  feature  of  the  tunnel's  construction  is  the  roof, 
which  is  of  concrete,  braced  by  sections  of  heavy  expanded 
metal  which  are  laid  between  the  30-inch-spaced  supporting 
I-beams;  this  is  made  clear  in  the  cross  section  orawing.  The 
concrete  is  covered  by  a  heavy  asphalt  waterproofing,  1-inch 
thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  puddled  blue  clay.  The 
side  walls  are  of  solid  concrete.  The  interesting  construction 
of  the  roof  at  the  power-house  and  shop  ends  of  the  tunnel  is 
indicated  in  detail  views  below  longitudinal  section  on  page  357. 


The  arrangement  of  the  various  pipes  in  the  tunnel  is  in- 
dicated in  the  cross-section  view,  which  also  shows  the  location 
of  the  wires.  The  "space  for  wires"  is  filled  with  the  well- 
known  McRoy  vitrified  clay  4-duct  conduits,  which  are  piled 
to  fill  the  space.  These  accommodate  the  feeder  cables  that 
run  from  the  switchboard  in  the  power-house,  which  is  located 
directly  over  that  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  distribution  points. 
The  feeder  cables  are  all  lead  covered  for  protection  in  the 
tunnels. 

As  may  be  noted  from  the  general  dimensions  of  the  tunnel 
interior,  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  ease  of  access,  and 
repairs  can  be  made  with  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort  to 
the  workmen — an  important  feature  where  good  work  is  de- 
sired. The  tunnel  is  well  lighted  by  incandescent  lamps, 
and  also  is  well  drained  so  that  it  is  perfectly  dry — an  advan- 
tage for  the  electrical  wiring. 


STEEL    FRAME,    SIDE-DOOR    SUBURBAN    PASSENGER 
-  CARS. 


Ilunois  Cenxbal  Railboad. 


III. 


Previous  articles  on  this  subject  were  printed  in  this  journal 
June,  1903,  page  204,  and  September,  page  327. 

The  underframe  consists  of  four  9  in.  21  lb.  I  beams,  64 
ft.  long  and  spaced  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart,  giving  a 
total  width  of  10  ft.  4  ins.  over  the  fianges.  The  end  sills  are 
9  in.  25  lb.  channels  set  with  the  backs  against  the  ends  of 
the  longitudinal  sills  and  riveted  to  them  with  double  angle 
plates  and  gussets.  The  underframe  is  trussed  with  four 
truss-rods  passing  over  the  inner  body  bolsters  and  anchored 
to  the  outer  ones.  Adjustment  of  these  rods  is  provided  by 
vertical  green  posts,  under  the  7  in.  15  lb.  needle  beams.  Over 
the  body  bolsters  and  needle  beams  6  in.  12^/4  lb.  I-beams  in 
short  sections  are  placed  between  the  longitudinal  sills  as 
stiffening  members  and  riveted  to  the  webs  of  the  sills  by 
means  of  angles. 

Upon  the  metal  sills  a  steel  floor  of  */i  in.  plates,  60  ins.  in 
width,  is  laid  with  butt  joints  formed  by  the  planed  edges  of 
the  plates  and  extending  entirely  across  the  underframe.  This 
floor  is  riveted  to  the  upper  flanges  of  the  sills  with  double 
rows  of  y-i  in.  rivets.  There  is  thus  obtained  a  continuous 
metal  surface  extending  the  entire  length  and  width  of  the  car, 
insuring  perfect  rigidity  of  the  underframe  and  giving  com- 
plete protection  from  fire  underneath  the  car.  The  underframe 
is  carried  upon  four  body  bolsters  made  of  7  by  1  in.  steel  bars 
in  the  upper  and  lower  members.  The  bolsters  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  4'/L'  ft.  centers,  and  bolted  to  the  lower  flanges  of  the 
sills.  Heavy  truss  connections  extend  between  the  bolsters, 
to  which  are  bolted  the  center  plates. 

The  upperframe  is  coristructed  of  3  in.  4  lb.  channels  with 
solid  forged  ends,  which  ar€  riveted  at  the  bottom  to  the  top 
flanges  of  the  side  sills,  and  at  the  top  to  an  iron  plate  4M!  by  % 
in.  which  extends  in  one  piece  throughout  the  length  of  the  car 
and  the  vestibules.  The  channels  are  spaced  to  form  the  win- 
dow and  door  posts,  and  are  set  back  to  back  2  ins.  apart  so  as 
to  form  hollow  side  walls,  within  which  the  doors  slide  when 
opened  and  closed.  Below  the  windows  a  girth  brace  of  IV^ 
in.  angle  is  riveted  to  the  posts  with  gusset  connections,  to 
which  the  diagonal  bracing  of  l^A  in.  angle  and  l^yi  by  l^  in.  flat 
steel  is  riveted;  this  bracing  at  the  lower  end  is  shaped  to  form 
a  foot,  which  is  riveted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  channel  post 
and  to  the  top  flange  of  the  side  sill,  thus  reinforcing  the  post 
in  its  connection  with  the  sill  and  forming  a  braced  panel 
between  each  of  the  side-door  openings.  The  corner  posts  con- 
sist of  two  4  in.,  5^4  lb.  channels  set  transversely  on  the  side 
sills  and  spaced  11  ins.  apart.  On  the  outside  and  inside  of 
these  posts  four  triangular  gussets  of  y^  in.  by  15V^  in.  steel 
plate  are  riveted  to  the  flanges,  tying  them  firmly  together; 
the  corner  posts  are  riveted  securely  to  the  side  sills  and  to  the 


upper  plates  with  angle  connections.  The  space  between  the 
corner  posts  and  the  adjoining  side-door  posts  is  braced  with 
a  double  set  of  diagonal  bracing,  formed  of  1^/4  in.  angles  in 
three  vertical  panels  and  riveted  to  the  gusset  connections. 
Tuis  arrangement  of  corner  bracing  gives  stability  to  the  upper 
frame  and  forms  a  strong  collision  bulkhead.  Across  each  end 
of  the  car  the  corner  posts  are  connected  by  V^  in.  gusset  plates 
to  5  by  4  by  7-16  in.  angles  and  support  oak  end  plates,  to  which 
are  secured  the  side  arms  for  the  buffing  mechanism  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vestibule  diaphragm  plate.  Diagonal 
braces  of  4  in.,  514  lb.  channels  are  riveted  to  corner  posts  and 
to  the  extreme  end  at  side  plates,  which  extend  beyond  the 
corner  post  of  the  body  of  the  car  to  the  corner  post  of  the 
vestibule  carried  by  the  platform  end  sill.  The  vestibule  corner 
posts  are  further  reinforced  by  upright  angles  %  by  2  by  2 Mj  in- 
with  flanged  ends,  which  are  bolted  to  the  platform  sills  and  at 
their  upper  ends  riveted  to  the  side  plates  and  the  end  braces. 
The  carlines  are  of  %  by  2  in.  iron  and  are  placed  directly  over 
each  set  of  side-door  posts,  each  carline  resting  directly  on  the 
side  plates  and  secured  thereto  at  each  end  by  four  Vl»  in.  rivets, 
which  pass  through  the  forged  foot  of  the  carline,  the  plate 
and  the  forged  ends  of  the  channel  door  posts  tying  them  all 
securely  together.  There  is  thus  formed  a  continuous  connec- 
tion of  metal  framing  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the  car. 

An  unique  method  of  securing  the  exterior  and  interior  finish 
to  the  metal  frame  has  been  adopted.  Within  the  hollow  of 
the  channels  forming  the  posts  of  the  side-doors  and  windows 
strips  of  hard  maple,  1^4  ins.  thick  and  neatly  fitted  to  the  chan- 
nels, were  placed  before  the  posts  were  assembled;  the  channel 
posts  were  then  placed  in  a  chuck  upon  the  bed  of  a  planer 
with  the  maple  filler  upwards,  and  with  a  specially  designed 
tool  the  upper  edges  of  the  channel  flanges  were  split  to  a 
depth  of  3-16  in.,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  flanges  rolled 
down  cold  and  turned  over  onto  the  filler,  compressing  and 
firmly  enclosing  it  within  the  channel  walls  without  the  use 
nf  screws  or  bolts,  thus  making  the  filler  an  integral  part  of 
the  channel  and  affording  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation 
for  attachment  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
finish.  A  secondary  system  of  continuous  horizontal  bracing 
extends  throughout  the  walls  of  the  car,  adding  materially  to 
the  resistance  offered  to  a  raking,  corner  or  end  thrust  above 
the  level  of  the  floor.  The  roof  is  of  13-16  in.  poplar,  nailed  to 
the  strips  in  the  usual  manner.  The  floor  is  laid  in  three 
courses;  first  the  steel  plates  forming  part  of  the  underframe, 
upon  which  is  laid  over  the  entire  surface  a  covering  of  as- 
bestos 1/4  in.  in  thickness,  and  upon  this  a  light  flooring  of 
wood  is  laid  crosswise  in  tongued  and  grooved  strips,  and 
bolted  to  the  steel  floor  underneath.  The  exterior  finish  is  of 
poplar  sheathing  in  vertical  tongued  and  grooved  strips,  2% 
in.  in  width;  the  interior  finish  is  of  mahogany  panels  inlaid 
with  delicate  border  design  in  marquetry,  and  is  continuous 
throughout  the  walls  and  the  vestibuled  ends  of  the  car. 

All  of  the  floor  space  of  the  car  including  vestibules  is  avail- 
able for  passengers  and  the  vestibule  doors  are  arranged  to 
peimit  of  passing  from  car  to  car  in  the  trains.  The  platform 
traps  open  against  the  ends  of  the  car  and  the  vestibule  sid« 
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doors  swing  across  the  ends  of  the  slide  aisles,  serving  as 
harriers  for  the  protection  of  passengers.  The  vestibule  en- 
trance? and  steps  are  provided  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  cars  in  excursion  service.  They  are  not  required  in  the 
regular  Fut-urban  service. 

The  Fcats  are  of  an  entirely  new  design,  in  bench  form,  ar- 
ranged transversely  in  sections,  each  section  seating  eight  pas- 
sengers. They  are  constructed  throughout  of  mahogany,  with 
straight  backs  42  in.  high,  provided  with  swell  panels  for  back 
rests.    No  upholstering  is  used.    The  seat  bottoms  of  solid 


mahogany  are  of  molded  form,  mounted  on  trunnion  bearings 
in  front  and  supported  on  springs  in  the  rear;  each  passenger 
having  an  independent  seat  separated  from  adjoining  seats  by 
short  arms.  These  seats  are  designed  to  discourage  "sprawl- 
ing." They  are  most  comfortable  when  the  occupant  is  sit- 
ting upright  in  a  position  which  economizes  space.  This  is  an 
important  new  principle  in  suburban  car  seating.  There 
are  twelve  sections  of  seats,  with  two  additional  seats  at 
each  end  of  the  car,  making  a  total  of  100  seats.  Between 
the  seat  ends  and  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  car  is  an 
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DETAILS    OF    DOOB    OPERATING    MECHANISM    (  METHOD  OF  UPSETTINCi  ENDS  OF  CHANNEL  POSTS   IS   SHOWN    AT  A). 


aisle  18  in.  in  width,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
car,  connecting  with  the  vestibule  area  and  affording  a  pas- 
sageway on  both  sides  throughout  the  length  of  the  train. 

To  give  good  light  the  glass  is  carried  to  a  height  of  6  ft. 
above  the  floor.  These  cars  have  the  Pintsch  light,  with  eleven 
three-burner  lamps,  making  a  total  of  450  candle-power  for 


each   car.     They   are   beautifully    lighted   and    this    is   an   ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  illumination  of  suburban  equipment. 

These  cars  are  carried  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Standard,  four-wheel 
passenger  equipment  trucks,  with  33  in.  rolled  steel  wheels  and 
5  by  9  in.  steel  axles.  They  are  equipped  with  Standard  steel 
platforms  and  coupjers,  and  the  Sessions  friction  draft  gear. 


INTERIOR    VIEW    OF    CAB,     SHOWING     MOUIJ)ED-rOBM     SEATS    AND    AISLE    ABBANGEMENT. 

STEEL  FRAME  SIDE  DOOR  SUBURBAN  CARS— ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
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DETAILS    OF    DOOR-OPERATl>G     MECUAXISM,    SXiOWIXti    iULNl><'WHEKL       AUXILIARY    APPARATUS. 


A  novel  method  of  attaching  the  draft  rigging  to  the  car  has 
been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  distance,  38  ins',  between  the 
center  sills  of  the  car.  This  consists  of  a  steel  p\a.ie,  2  ft.  5 
ins.  by  3  ft.  6  ins.  by  %  in.,  which  is  placed  between  the  main 
sills  of  the  underframe  and  the  sub-sills  of  the  platform  and 
bolted  through  their  flanges  with  twenty-four  %  in.  bolts,  ac- 
curately turned  to  reamed  holes  with  a  driving  fit. 

The  weight  of  the  car  body  is  61,400  lbs.,  and  of  the  trucks 
23,200  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  84,600  for  a  seating  capacity  of 
100  persons.  Mr.  Sullivan  believes  that  this  may  be  materially 
reduced  without  sacrificing  strength. 

In  this  system  of  construction  the  door  operating  devices  con- 
stitute an  element  of  vital  importance.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  the  entire  operating  mechanism,  including 
the  air  cylinder  for  operating  the  doors  at  one  end  and  the 
hand  mechanism  at  the  other  end,  for  use  whenever  the  supply 
of  compressed  air  is  cut  off.     ■ 

The  air  valve  may  be  operated  from  either  end  of  the  car 
by  means  of  the  long  valve  operating  rod  shown  on  the  draw- 
ing. This  admits  of  the  trainman  working  the  doors  from 
either  end,  which  is  quite  a  necessity  with  the  method  of 
having,  the  collections  made  upon  the  train.  The  hand 
mechanism  operates  from  one  end  of  the  car  only,  which  is  of 
less  importance  as  it  Is  but  seldom  used,  the  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus working  very  successfully.  The  bleeding  valve  shown 
just  below  the  air  cylinder  opens  communication  with  the  at- 
mosphere from  each  end  of  the  cylinder  and  equalizes  the  air 
pressure.  The  use  of  this  valve  is  made  necessary  because 
in  normal  operation  the  full  air  pressure  is  against  the  piston 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  air  pressure  is 
relied  upon  to  lock  the  doors  by  holding  them  tightly 
closed.  ;,  :. 

Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  air,  the  main 
air  valve  is  placed  on  lap,  which  leaves  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
containing  air  at  full  pressure,  which  will  prevent  the  hand 
apparatus  being  used.  This  pressure  is  reduced  by  the  ex- 
haust of  the  bleeding  valve  and  permits  the  piston  to  move 
freely  in  the  cylinder  when  the  hand  apparatus  is  used.  Each 
door  cylinder  is  supplied  from  an  auxiliary  cylinder  under  the 
floor  of  the  car,  the  pressure  in  which  is  maintained  by  a 
branch  pipe  from  the  train  line  in  which  is  placed  a  check 
valve  which  closes  automatically  when  the  train  line  pressure 
is  reduced  In  applying  the  brakes.  The  exhaust  from  the 
main  air  valve  for  operating  the  doors  is  carried  through  the 
floor  of  the  car. 

The  different  valye  stems  are  flush  with  the  interior  finish 


of  the  car  and  present  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  locks 
on  the  upper  berths  of  a  Pullman  car.  All  of  the  door  operat- 
ing mechanism  is  contained  within  the  walls  and  no  part  of  it 
is  visible  to  the  passengers  except  the  brass  hand  wheel  and  the 
lever  which  is  used  for  throwing  it  into  and  out  of  gear,  this 
being  accomplished  by  a  cam  movement  which  requires  a 
sweep  of  the  lever  of  about  45  degrees.  The  clips  on  the 
piston  rod  which  engage  the  door  hangers  and  close  the  doors, 
are  fitted  with  springs  having  a  compression  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  This  spring  movement  equalizes  any 
variation  there  may  be  in  the  setting  of  the  clips,  so  that  the 
cylinder  pressure  is  distributed  equally  on  all  the  doors. 

The  engraving  shows  the  apparatus  set  for  what  is  called  its 
"permissive"  operation,  that  is,  the  doors  are  closed  and  locked 
and  held  closed  by  air  pressure  with  one  movement  of  the 
piston,  and  released,  but  not  opened  by  the  other  movement  of 
the  piston.  This  arrangement  permits  of  any  of  the  doors 
being  opened  by  the  passengers  from  either  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  the  car,  and  saves  the  necessity  of  opening  all  12 
doors  at  places  where  only  one  or  two  passengers  may  wish  to 
enter  or  leave  the  car.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  for  the  winter 
season,  and  in  the  summer  season,  when  there  is  no  ob- 
jection on  account  of  weather  conditions  to  opening  as  well 
as  closing  all  of  the  doors  at  every  stop,  positive  working  is 
provided  by  merely  mounting  another  clip  on  the  piston  rod 
immediately  in  front  of  the  door  hanger,  so  that  the  door  is 
carried  forward  and  back  with  each  movement  of  the  piston 
rod.  Experience  will  determine  which  of  these  methods  will 
be  the  more  practicable. 

The  guide  rollers  for  the  piston  rod  are  spaced  five  feet  apart 
and  mounted  on  roller  bearings.  The  door  hanger  rollers  are 
mounted  on  ball  bearings.  The  piston  rod,  also  tne  roller 
which  carries  the  door,  are  made  of  cold  drawn  steel  tubing, 
perfectly  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  the  rollers  are  accurately 
turned  to  fit  the  tube,  so  that  there  is  very  little  friction  and 
the  doors  work  very  smoothly.  The  doors  are  suspended  from 
the  upper  rollers  and  hang  free,  being  guided  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  groove  in  the  threshold,  which  holds  them  in  line. 
The  piston  rod  is  continuous,  being  about  64  feet  in  length  and 
made  of  tubing  in  jointed  sections  of  about  18  feet  in  length. 
The  tubing  used  for  the  door  rail  is  cut  in  lengths  of  five  feet 
and  mounted  so  that  the  rail  of  any  door  may  be  removed  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rails  of  the  other  doors.  The  door 
mechanism  is  complete  for  each  side  of  the  car,  one  side  being 
a  duplicate  of  the  other,  and  they  are  operated  Independently 
of  each  other. 
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A  novel  mpthod  of  attaching  the  draft  rigginR  to  the  car  has 
been  adopted  in  eoiiseqnence  of  the  distance,  'AS  ins.,  between  the 
center  sills  of  the  car.  This  consists  of  a  steel  plate,  :!  ft.  5 
ins.  by  3  ft.  6  ins.  by  %  in.,  which  is  placed  between  the  maitf 
Sills  of  the  underfranie  and  the  snlvsills  of  the  platform  and: 

bolted  thro<iKh  their  flanjie.s  with  twenty-four  "•>  in.  bolts,  ae- 

Teurately  turned  to  reamed  holes  with  a  driving  tit. 

.      The  weight  of  the  car  body  is  «)1,400  lbs.,  and  of  the  trucks 
23.200  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  S4.G00  for  a  seating  capacity  of 

•100  persons.     Mr.  Sullivan  believes  that  this  may  be  materially 

V.reduced  without  sacrificing  strength. 

In  this  system  of  construction  the  door  operating  devices  con- 
stitute an  element  of  vital  importance.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  the  entire  operating  mechanism,  inojuding^ 
the  air  cylinder  for  operating  the  doors  at  one  end  and  the 
hand  mechanism  at  the  other  end.  for  use  wlieneyer  the  supply 
of  compressed  air  is  cut  off.    "     ''/^;  r  ■''/^;-    f^:    v 

-  The  air  valve  may  be  operated  from  either  end  of  the  C4ar 
by  means  of  the  long  valve  operating  rod  shown  on  the  draw- 
ing. This  admits  of  the  trainman  working  the  doors  from 
either  end,  which  is  quite  a  neces.sity  with  the  method  of 
having  the  collections  ma<le  upon  the  trains,  .-i/'llie  baad^ 
me<hanisni  operates  from  one  end  of  the  car  only,  which  is  of . 
less  importance  as  it  is  but  seldom  used,  the  pnoiiniatlc  ap- 
paratus working  very  successfully.  The  bleeding  valve  shown 
just  below  the  air  cylinder  opens  communication  with  the  at- 
mosphere from  each  end  of  the  cylinder  and  equalizes  the  air 
pressure.  The  use  of  this  valve  is  made  necessary  because 
in  normal  operation  the  full  air  pressure  is  against  the  piston 

veither  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  air  pressure  is 

{relied    upon    to    lock    the    doors     by     holding    them     tightly 

.^closed. 

Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  air,  the  maih' 
air  valve  is  placed  on  lap,  which  leaves  one  end  of  the  cylinder 

.containing  air  at  full  pressure,  which  will  prevent  the  hand 
apparatus  being  used.  This  pressure  is  reduced  by  the  ex- 
haust of  the  bleeding  valve  anu  permits  the  piston  to  move 
freely  in  the  cylinder  when  the  hand  apparatus  is  used.  Each 
,door  cylinder  is  supplied  from  an  auxiliary  cylinder  under  the 
floor  of  the  ear,  the  pressure  in  which  is  maintained  by  a 
branch  pipe  from  the  train  line  in  which  is  placed  a  check 
valve  which  closes  automatically  when  the  train  line  pressure 
is  reduced  in  applying  the  brakes.  The  exhaust  from  the 
main  air  valve  for  operating  the  doors  is  carried  through  the 
floor  of  the  car. 
The  different  valve  stems  are  flush  with  the  interior  finish 


of  the  car  and  present  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  locics 
on  the  upper  bt'rths  of  a  i*nilman  car..  All  of  the  <loor  operat- 
ing jnechanism  is  couiain^'d  wiUtin  the  walls  and  no  pan  of  it 
ist  Visible  to  the  pasi^cngrrscx*rep^^  wheel  ami  the 

lever  which  is  tiAed  for  throwing:  if  Intavand  out  of  gear,  this 
being  accompli. shed  by  a  cam  movement  whifh  requin-s  a 
sweep  of  the  lt'v<'r  of  abirtur' 4r»;  degreey,  The  clips  on  the 
piston  .rod  vvhich  enua.w  tlfedoor  hangers  and  clbf*  the  doors, 
are  fitted  wiith  springs  l>aving..«"campross'<ni  iOf-,al»oui  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Thiiiv  spring  movehii^Bit  eqlializes  any 
variation  there  niay  lie  iij  the  siHting  of  the  clips,  so  that  tfaie 
cylinder  pressun'  is  di-siiiinitod  <'qiially/pn  all  the  doors.  "" 
:  The  cngi^vihg  shows  thea|)|iarat-us  spt  for.:  what  is  *'alled  its 
"penni-ssiye'*  operatiml.  that ,1^?,  the  diiprs  ar<c  vlcsed  and  locked 
and  held  closed  iiy  air  presstire  With  one  movement  of  the 
piston,  and  rclcriSf^l;  but  Jiqt  opencji  by  the  other  movement  of 
the  iirtstoii.    Th.fs  ;»rrdi)!;e^iciiir  \|jKfritt  of  the  floors 

lieing  opened  hy  tlje  pa;>senger$:  fro«tt>i[?1ther  the  iBSide  or  the 
outside  of  t h«.'  cat,"  arid  xsavej;  the  iiercs^sfty  of  opening  all  1 2 
dcxjrs  at  plates  wli ere  only  oixedr  two  pass<'ngets  may  wish  to 
eii^r  or  4*iivc.tlK'  ('-ar.  This  isvthe  plan  adopi«»<l  for  the  winter 
Reason.:  and'  In  the  suainwr  iseasoa,  \vhert  ihei>fe  is  no  o1>- 
jection  oti  arcoun^  of  wea  conditions,  ui  opening  as   well 

as  closing  all  of  fhe.iloors  at  ever.v  stop,  i>osii1ve  working  is 
provided  by  nurely  mounting  anotherclip  (m  the  piston  rod 
.  immediately  in  front  of  the  door  hanger,  so  that  the  door  1> 
carried  forward  and  back  with  each  movement  of  the  piston? 
rod.  Experience  v.  ill  determine  : which  of  these  methods  will 
be  the  more  practicable.  -  ■'':■ 

The  guide  rollers  for  the  piston  rod  are  spaced  five  feet  apart" 
and  mounted  on  roller  bearings.  The  door  hanger  rollers  are 
mounted  on  ball  bearings.  The  piston  rod,  also  tiie  roller 
which  carries  the  door,  arc  .ftiade  pf  cold  drawn  tieel  tubing, 
perfectly  smooth  en  the  dutsfdc, "aiii(i  the  rollers  are  accurately 
turned  to  fit  ibetHljo,  so  that  there  Is^yory. little  fri<-tion  and 
the  doors  work  very  smoothly.  The  doors  are  sus]>end<=Hl  from 
tile  upper  rollers  and  hang  free,  being  guided  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  groove  in  the  threshold,  whith  holds  them  in  line. 
The  piston  rod  is  continuous,  being  about  t>4  feet  in  length  and 
made  of  tubing  in  jointed  sections  of  about  IS  feet  in  length. 
The  tubing  used 'for  the  door  rail  is  cut  in  lengths  of  five  feet 
and  ,niount^«l  so  that  th^  rail  of  any  door  may  be  removed  with- 
out interfering  wit  h  th«i  rails  jpf  the  other  doors.  The  door 
mechanism  is  complete  for  each  side  of  the  car.  one  side  being 
a  duplicate  of  the  Other,  and  they  are  operated  inUependently 
oreach  other.  ., 
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XI. 


PBESSL'RE-BLOWEB    SYSTEM    FOR    OIL    FURNACES. — THE    SCRAP    PLAT- 
FORM.  A      PNEl'MATIC      DRIVIXG-HOX     CRANE. 


In  the  description  of  the  fuel  oil  furnaces  in  use  at  the 
CoUinwood  shops,  presented  in  the  previous  issue,  mention 
was  made  (see  page  335,  September,  1903,  number)  of  the  fact 
that  each  separated  group  of  furnaces  has  an  independent 
motor-driven  pressure-blower  outfit  for  supplying  the  8  ozs.  of 
air  pressure  that  is  required  at  the  tuyeres  of  the  Ferguson  oil 
furnaces.  Seven  pressure-blower  equipments  were  installed 
in  the  various  buildings,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  deliv- 


THE   SCRAP  PLATFORM. 

The  scrap  platform  at  the  CoUinwood  shops  is  a  model  for 
convenience  and  adaptability  to  local  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  fuel  oil  system,  described  last  month,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  best  arranged  plants  for  the  purpose  ever 
built.  The  design  and  equipment  of  these  auxiliary  depart- 
ments were  carried  out  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  shop 
construction,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  these  details. 

As  will  be  recalled  from  the  layout  ground  plan  of  the  Col- 
linwood  shops,  which  appeared  in  the  supplement  for  the 
October,  1902,  issue  of  this  journal,  and  also  from  the  engrav- 
ing on  page  335  of  the  preceding  issue,  the  scrap  platform  ex- 
tends east  and  west  and  lies  directly  east  of  the  bolt  shop 
section  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  between  the  brass  foundry 
storehouse  on  the  north  and  the  iron  storehouse  on  the  south. 
It  is  served  by  a  track  on  the  north  side,  two  tracks  on  the 
south  and  a  cross  track  at  the  west  end,  so  that  scrap  can  be 
handled,  after  sorting,  either  into  cars  or  west  into  the  black- 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MOTOR-DRIVEN   PRESSURE  BLOWER  OUTFIT  AND    THE   I'lPIXU    SlPPLYIXti   AIR  BLAST  TO  THE  OIL  FURNACES. 

BULLDOZER    DEPARTMEXT   OF    THE   BLACKSMITH    SHOP. 
COLLIXWOOD     SHOPS. — LAKE     SHORE     &     MICHIGAN     SOUTHERN     RAILWAY. 

ering  the  blast  at  long  distances  from  the  blowers  and  the 
excessive  drops  in  pressure  that  would  thus  be  incurred.  In 
this  article  we  present  drawings  to  illustrate  a  typical  pres- 
sure-blower system,  which  will  also  indicate  the  care  that  was 
taken  in  the  designs  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  drops  of 
pressure  at  elbows  in  the  delivery  pipe. 

The  air-blast  system  illustrated  herewith  is  the  one  supply- 
ing blast  for  the  forging  furnaces  at  the  south  end  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  which  take  care  of  the  bulldozer  work.  As 
indicated  in  the  engraving,  five  furnaces  are  here  provided 
for,  three  large  ones  and  two  small,  by  a  No.  7  American 
Blower  Company  steel  pressure-blower,  operated  at  3,642  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  air-blast  delivery  pipe  runs  from  the 
fan  through  long-radius  bends  to  the  various  furnaces,  as 
shown,  the  fan  being  located  as  near  a  central  point  as  possible. 
The  sizes  of  the  different  sections  of  the  pipe  were  carefully 
calculated  so  as  to  bring  the  resultant  delivery  pressures  at 
the  furnace  tuyeres  to  the  necessary  8  ozs.  The  blower,  at  the 
rated  speed,  delivers  at  a  pressure  of  9.73  ozs.,  the  various 
drops  in  the  different  sections  of  pipe  being  indicated  on  the 
same  in  the  engraving  presented  above. 

The  blower  is  driven  by  a  7^-h.p.  Crocker- Wheeler  constant- 
speed  motor,  operating  at  1,100  revolutions  per  minute.  A 
double-belt  drive  is  used,  one  belt  on  each  side  of  the  blower. 
The  motor  and  drive-pulleys  are  mounted  upon  a  stand  next 
to  the  wall,  the  details  of  which  are  of  interest.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  at  the  right  illustrates  the  construction  of  this 
stand,  the  position  of  the  motor,  pulleys  and  inverted  hanger 
bearings  being  drawn  in  dotted  lines  superimposed  upon  the 
plan  view.  The  stand  is  raised  to  permit  the  delivery  pipe 
from  the  blower  to  pass  underneath  on  its  way  along  the  wa'l. 
The  arrangement  of  the  stand,  as  well  as  of  the  blower  and 
delivery  pipe,  is  worthy  of  note  for  the  economy  of  space 
effected  thereby. 


DETAILS    OF    Sl^PPORT    FOR    MOTOR    DRIVING    THE    PRESSURE    BLOWER. 

smith  shop.  A  half-tone  on  page  363  presents  a  view  ot 
the  west  end  of  the  platform,  showing  the  type  of  roof  cover- 
ing that  is  used  for  shelter.  The  scrap  platform  is  450  ft. 
long,  36  ft.  wide  and  sets  4  ft.  above  the  rail  level  of  the  side- 
tracks. The  roof  structure,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  engrav- 
ing, is  330  ft.  long,  extending  from  the  west  end  to  within 
88  ft.  of  the  east  end.  The  west  end  slopes  with  an  easy 
incline  to  the  yard  level,  with  the  exception  of  one  section 
20  ft.  wide  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  incline,  which  sets 
level  at  a  height  of  21  ins.  above  rail  level.  The  floor  of  the 
platform  is  of  wood  except  at  the  bins,  where  it  is  paved  with 
brick.  The  remaining  general  dimensions  of  this  structure 
are  made  clear  in  the  plan  and  cross-section  presented  in  the 
engravings  on  the  opposite  page. 

As  may  be  noted  from  the  plan  view,  140  ft.  of  the  west 
end  of  the  sheltered  portion  is  left  open  for  piling  scrap,  cut- 
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ting  and  straightening  bolts,  etc. 
Beyond  this  begins  a  series  of  bins 
with  sides  5  ft.  high  (each  bin  10 
ft.  wide)  and  extending  190  ft. 
eastward;  the  first  nine  of  these 
bins  extend  across  the  platform  for 
holding  long  scrap,  while  the  last 
ten  are  divided  at  the  middle  for 
short  scrap.       The  east  end  of  the 
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DETAILS  OF  CRANE  FOB  DRIVING   U<>X  HOIST. 

platform  (88  ft.)  is  left  open  for  receiving  fireboxes,  tanks,  etc. 

The  bins  are  so  located  that  after  the  scrap  is  sorted  it  may 

be  loaded  either  directly  onto  cars  without  rehandling.  or  onto 

the  cars  upon  the  small  narrow-gauge  (24-in.  gauge)  track  for 


rKV.NK  AND  HOIST  FOR  DRIVIX(;  BOXES,   IX  THE  DRIVING   BOX   SECTION 

OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP.  (See  page  364.) 


Total  Length   -  450- 
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-■fttESsrRE-BIiOWER    SVstf:M    FOR    OH.    FfRXACKR. — TTTK    SCRAP    PLAT- 
FORM. — A      V.-SEIM.VTIC      l>UiVl>ii;-Bt)X     CUA.NE. 

■  In  the  flesoHptloii  of  the  fiipl  oil  fiirnacos  in  nsf>  af  the 
CoUinwood  shops,  preacnted  in  the  previous  issue,  mention 
was  made  (see  page  335.  September.  1903,  numl)er)  of  the  fact 
that  eath  separated  group  ot  furnaces  has  au  ind»M»'n<leni 
motor-driven  pressure-hlower  outfit  for  supplying;  the  S  ozs  of 
air  pressure  that  is  ri>quir«Ml  at  the  tuyeres  of  the  Ferguson  oil 
furnaces.  Seven  pressure-hiower  equipments  were  installed 
in  the  various  huildinss,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  deliv- 


■    -7    THE   SCRAP   IT>ATFORNI.     ;    -.       S      .  :     ^  ^  ; 

The  scrap  platform  at  the  CoUinwood  shops  is  a  model  for  ' 
convenience  and  adaptal)i]ity  to  local  requiromcuts,  as  well  ^ 
as  the  fuel  oil  system,  described  last  month,  is  one  of  the  ■ 
most  complete  and  best  arranged  plants  for  the  purpose  ever - 
Iniilt.  The  design  and  ecpiipment  of  these  auxiliary  depart-" 
ments  were  carried  out  by  the  olTiciais  in  charge  of  the  shop  v 
construction,  to  whom  much  credit  is  <lue  for  these  details. 

As  will  be  recalled  from  the  layout  ground  plan  of  the  Col--; 
linwood    shops,   which    appeared    in    the    supplement    for    the 
October,  1H02,  issue  of  this  journal,  and  also  from  the  engrav- 
ing on  page  335  of  the  i)receding  issue,  the  scrap  platform  eX' 
tends  east   and   west   and   lies  directly  east  of  the  bolt  shop 
.section   of  the   blacksmith   shop,   between   the   brass   foundry  ' 
storehou.se  on  the  north  and  the  iron  storehouse  on  the  south. 
It   is  served  by  a  track  on  the  north  sitle,  two  tracks  on  the  : 
south  and  a  cross  track  at  the  west  end,  so  that  scrap  can  he- 
handled,  aft<M'  sorting,  either  into  cars  or  west  into  the  black"; 
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ering  the  blast  at  long  distances  from  the  blowers  and  the 
excessive  drops  in  pressure  that  would  thus  be  incurred.  In 
;  this  article  we  present  drawings  to  illustrate  a  typical  pres- 
sure-blower system,  which  will  also  indicate  the  care  that  was 
taken  in  the  designs  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  drops  of 
pressure  at  ell>ows  in  the  delivery  pipe. 

The  air-blast  system  illustrated  herewith  is  the  one  supply- 
ing blast  for  the  forging  furnaces  at  the  .south  eml  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  which  take  care  of  the  bulldozer  work.  As 
indicated  in  the  engraving,  five  furnaces  are  here  provided 
for,  three  large  ones  and  two  small,  by  a  No.  7  American 
Blower  Company  steel  pressure-blower,  operated  at  ;!.<',42  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  air-blast  delivery  pipe  runs  from  the 
fan  through  long-radius  bends  to  the  various  fiunat'cs,  as 
shown,  the  fan  being  located  as  near  a  central  point  as  possible. 
The  sizes  of  the  ilifferent  sections  of  the  pipe  were  carefully 
calculated  so  as  to  bring  the  resultant  delivery  pressures  at 
the  furnace  tuyeres  to  the  necessary  8  o/.s.  The  blower,  at  the 
rated  speed,  delivers  at  a  pressure  of  9.73  ozs.,  the  various 
drops  in  the  different  sections  of  pipe  being  indicated  on  the 
same  in  the  engraving  presented  above.  ;      ;.  ■' ■■  ■     ■ :: .; 

The  blower  is  driven  by  a  7'--b.p.  Croclcer-Wfieeler  crtnstant- 
speed  motor,  operating  at  l.lOo  revolutions  per  minute.  A 
double-belt  drive  is  used,  one  belt  on  each  side  of  the  blower. 
The  motor  and  drive-pulleys  are  mounted  upon  a  stand  next 
to  the  wall,  the  details  of  which  are  of  interest.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  at  the  right  illustrates  the  construction  of  this 
stand,  the  position  of  (he  motor,  pulleys  and  inverted  hanger 
bearings  being  drawn  in  dotted  lines  superimposed  upon  th? 
plan  view.  The  stand  is  raised  to  permit  the  delivery  pipe 
from  the  blower  to  pass  underneath  on  its  way  along  the  wa'l. 
The  arrangement  of  the  stand,  as  well  as  of  the  blower  and 
delivery  pipe,  is  worthy  of  note  for  the  economy  of  space 
effected  thereby.?:-.--. \^  ^.•■/ ■  -V  ;":'.;-^  ■;:{.•.':.•"■.':• 
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siniili    shop.      .\    lialt-loiic    011    jiage    i'.ti:!    presents    a    view    of 
the  west  end  of  the  platform,  showing  the  type  of  roof  cover-' 
ing  that    is   used   for  shelter.     The  scrap   platform   is   450  ft. 
long.  'M\  ft.  wide  and  sets  4  ft.  above  the  rail  level  of  the  side-' 
tracks.     The  roof  strticlure,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  engrav- ■ 
ing,   is  3.30  ft,   long,  extending  from   the  west  end  to  within 
S8   ft.   of  the   east   end.     The   west   end   slopes   with   an   easy 
indine   to  the  yard   level,   with   the  exception   of  one  section 
20  ft.  wide  at  the  miildle  of  the  base  of  the  incline,  which  sets!' 
level  at  a  height  of  21  ins.  above  rail  level.     The  floor  of  the 
platform  is  of  wood  except  at  the  bins,  where  it  is  paved  with 
l»i-ick.     The   remaining   general   dimensions   of  this   structure 
are  made  clear  in  the  plan  and  cross-section  presented  in  the 
engravings  on   the  opposite  page. 

As  may  he  noted   from  the  plan  view,   140  ft.  of  the  west; 
end  of  the  sheltered  portion  is  left  open  for  piling  scrap,  cut- 
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transferring  or  delivery  to  the  blacksmith  or  bolt  shops.  The 
scrap  shear  and  bolt  straightener  will  be  lorated  near  the  bins 
at  the  point  where  the  wrought-iron  scrap  will  be  sorted.  From 
this  point  bolts  and  scrap  for  piling  will  go  to  the  west  end  of 
the  platform  and  the  other  scrap  to  the  bins. 

To  the  south  of  the  scrap  platform  is  situated  the  iron 
storehouse,  in  which  ail  iron  is  stored  for  the  blacksmith  and 
bolt  shops.  Also  all  finished  forgings  and  the  brasses  are  to 
be  stored  there. 

CRANE  AND  HOIST  FOB  DRIVING   BOXES. 

Two   light   portable  cranes  with  a  lifting  capacity  each  of 


700  lbs.  have  been  fitted  up  for  driving-box  work  in  the  loco- 
motive shop  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  These  cranes  have 
Curtis  air  hoists  and  are  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  car- 
ried by  the  shop  traveling  crane  to  any  of  the  main  columns  of 
the  building,  which  are  fitted  with  the  brackets  to  receive 
them.  These  brackets  are  secured  to  the  columns  wherever 
driving-box  work  is  done,  and  the  air  hoist  is  supplied  with 
air  by  a  swinging  hose.  This  is  an  inexpensive  "kink"  which 
saves  a  large  amount  of  labor.  It  represents  an  important 
principle  in  shop  equipment  in  that  the  use  of  large  overhead 
traveling  cranes  does  not  avoid  the  necessity  of  providing 
light  pillar  cranes  for  Individual  machines  or  departments. 


UH'<).MOTlVE    ViMi    SrBlRHA.N     SERVICE.- 
I'KI.NCK,    sri»ERINTENDENT    MOTIVE    1H)WER. 


-I'HILAOKI.I'HIA    &    BEADING    RAILWAY. 

BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE  WOKK.s.  lU 
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SIX-COUPLPD    SUBURBAN    LOCOMOTIVE. 


KKCKNT      .SLBURBAN      LOCO.MOTIVES. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 


Six  suburban  locomotives,  for  service  into  Philadelphia, 
have  been  completed  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  They  are  of  the  double- 
end  type  and  are  in  use  on  the  Germantown  &  Chestnut  Hill 
branch  and  on  the  Norristown  branch  between  Manayunk 
and  the  Philadelphia  terminal.  The  arrangement  of  the  driv- 
ing and  truck  wheels  is  like  that  of  the  New  York  Central 
suburban  locomotive  illustrated  in  this  journal  in  April,  1902, 
page  115,  but  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  engine  has  a  four- 
wheel  instead  of  a  six-wheel  truck  under  the  rear  end.  These 
engines  are  fitted  with  slide  valves.  They  have  wide  grates 
for  anthracite  coal  of  buckwheat  size.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  boiler  is  in  the  very  short  tubes,  9  ft.  in  length.  These 
engines  will  exert  a  tractive  effort  of  26,«00  lbs.  and  should 
start  traiDB  very  quickly.  The  cab  of  this  engine  is  placed 
sufficiently  far  back  on  the  firebox  to  bring  the  engineer  and 
fireman  together  in  the  same  compartment.  A  comparison  of 
the  principal  features  of  this  design  and  the  two  recent  ex- 
amples of  locomotives  for  similar  service  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  as  given  in 
the  following  table,  may  be  convenient  for  reference: 


TUUKK 

Nanip  of  railroad    N.  Y.  C. 

Number  of  road  or  class 1410 

lUiilder    American 

Simple   or  compound Simple 

When   built    1902 

Weight,   engine  total.    lbs 216.000 

Weight   on   driver.-;,    lbs 128,000 

Weight  on   leading  truck    lbs 

Weight  on  trailing  truck,  lbs 

Weight  of  tender  (loaded),  lbs 

Wheel  ba.se,  driving,  ft.  and  ins. 
Wheel  base,  total,  ft.  and  ins.  . 
Driving  wheels,   diameter,   ins. 

Cylinders,   diameter,   ins 

Cylinders,    stroke,    ins 

Heating  surface,  firebox,  sq.  ft. 

Heating  sur.,  arch  tubes,  ^:q.  ft 

Heating  surface,  tubes,  sq.  ft.  .  2.275     , 

Heating  surface,  total,  sq.  ft..  2.4.37 

Firebox,  length,  Ins 93 

Fir.  box.    width.    Ins 97% 

Grate  area.  sq.  ft 62.1 

Boiler,  smallest  diameter  of,  ins.  70 

Tubes,  No.  and  diameter  in  ins.  3C>f>-2 

Tubes,  length,  ft.  and  ins 12-0 

Steam  pressure.  lbs.,  per  sq.  in.  200 

Reference  in  American  Engi-  April   1902 

neer  and  Railroad  Journal.  .  P.  115 


1.5-0 

35-9 

63 

20 

24 

162 


:.R.R.  of  N.J. 

200 

Baldwin 

Simple 

1902 

189,900 

129,000 

21,900 

39.000 

Side  tank 

14-0 

31-8 

63 

18 

26 

96.6 

43.0 

1,695.0 

1,834.6 

109 

72 

54.5 

60 

249-2 

13-0 

200 

June.  1902 

P.  200 


P.  &  R. 

381     ; 

Baldwin 
Simple 

1903 
201,700 
120,860 
19,120    .; 
61,920     • 

'i2-6' 
30-9      ■ 
61% 

20 

24 
156.3 

i  825.5 
1,981.8 

94 

105 

68.5 

66 
447-0 

9-0 

200       . 
Oct.,  1903" 


The   following  tables   give   the   ratios  and   a  record   of  the 
leading  dimensions  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  design: 

Heating  surface  to   cylinder   volume , =  226 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface , . ;; =    61. 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive   effort ....'. =      4.54 

Tractive  effort  to  heating  surfa-e =    13.43 

Tractive  effort  x  diameter  of  driv.'r-  to   beating  surface =824. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort =      7.4% 

Total   weight  to   heating   surface =  101.8 


SIX-COUPLED    SUBURBAN     LOCOMOTIVE. 
PHILADELPHIA     &     READING     RAILWAY. 

Gauge   ....  . .:,  v ; 4  fL  ^Ins. 

Cylinder    . •  •  •  • n   1  a 

Valve  ■...•..•,;.  ...-i.i  ,,»,.v^ Balanced 

Uoiier — Type    ,  V,;-,.;  V.^^i  .- ,;  w,.',  .< ;- '^*^°°    *°^ 

Diameter   ."> '.-.,....»".;.•►»• •  •  •  •  •  •  •  -"^  Ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets   .  ..".■,»  .r..,.v.v ll-lb  and    Ji   'O- 

Working  pressure .»,,■-..,.•' :  '  V  •  •  M  •  V  •^,*^'^  J     : 

Puel  i ,.;,... ; Anthracite   buckwheat 

Staying  ■.■.;.■.■ •  -  •" R^fial 

Firebox — Material    oi    -^t 

Length    , .  ,  -  . ;»t 

Width ,....  :..Vt • •  ■  •  • : •  •  •  •  •  :105    ns. 

Pepth Front,  59  >4ins. :    back,   46%    Ins. 

Thicknessof  sheets. Side-,  "K  in,  :  back,  ■%  in. ;  crown   •%  in.  ;  tube.  1/2  In. 

Water  space Front.  3\^   Ins.;  sides,  ZVi   ins.  ;  back,  3M2  '"«. 

Tubes— Material    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  I'"0° 

Wire  gauge 10  B.  W.  G 

Number    V  •i/'  '  «,7o 

-'^meter  1%    '°s- 


Length   9   ft.  0  In. 

Heating  Surface — Firebox   156,3  sq.   ft. 

Tubes    1,825.5    sq.    ft. 

Total    1,981.8    sq.    ft. 

Grate  area ..,,,.  ^ 68.5   .=q.   ft. 

Driving  Wheels — Diameter  outside ,;».  .t'; V,-.,, 61%    ins. 

Diameter  of  center 54%   Ins. 

Journals    81/^x12    Ins. 

Engine  Truck  Wheels    (front) — Diameter 30   ins. 

Journals 6x12  Ins. 

Engine  Truck  Wheels   (back) — Diameter 33  ins. 

Journals 6  x  12  Ins. 

Wheel  Base — Driving 12  ft.  6  Ins. 

Rigid  12  ft.  6  Ins. 

Total  engine 30  ft.  9  ins. 

Weight — On  driving  wheels   120,860  lbs. 

On  truck,   front    19,120   lbs. 

On  truck,  back 61.920  lbs. 

Total    engine 201.700    lbs. 

Tank — Capacity  3.000  gals. 

Coal 7,500  lbs. 
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CAST    STEEL    LOCOMOTIVE    FRAMES. 


Delawake  &  Hudson  Company. 


As  a  result  of  careful  study  of  the  failures  of  locomotive 
frames,  Mr.  J.  R.  Slack,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and 
Mr.  G.  S.  Edmonds,  mechanical  engineer,  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Company,  have  developed  new  designs  with  special 
reference  to  the  action  of  cast  steel  in  the  foundry.  Instead 
of  casting  frames  of  the  form  of  wrought  iron  with  rectangu- 
lar sections  throughout,  this  design  distributes  the  metal  in 
I  sections,  with  curves  of  large  radius  as  fillets,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  also  tapered  and  the  thickness  of  the  webs  are  varied 
wherever  this  seems  to  offer  advantages.  The  particular 
frame  illustrated  in  this  engraving  is  that  of  the  4 — 6 — 0  type 


maintenance  and  tranjsportation  cost  of  one  ton  one  mile,  gives 
$75,000,  since  we  can  ass^ign,  assuming  1,500  as  train  tonnage,  five 
of  these  engines,  for  one  entire  year,  to  the  movement  of  this  extra 
frame  load. 

For  material,  hammered  iron  has  the  favor  of  the  majority,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  very  heavy  forgings,  where  cast  steel  is  em- 
ployed. Usually  the  section  used  is  the  same,  whether  of  iron  or 
steel.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  commendable  spirit  of 
standardization  prevalent  at  this  period,  but  just  why  the  same  line 
of  reasoning  should  bold  with  new  design  is  not  as  apparent. 

While  experimental  with  some,  other  roads  have  used  cast  steel 
to  a  considerable  extent,  with  variable  experience. 

Compared  we  note : 

1.  Hammered  iron  has  the  distinctive  advantage  of  being  readily 
welded.  Investigation  as  to  results  with  steel  finds  some  things  to 
be  desired.  This  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  tools  of 
sufficient  power,  the  constituents  of  material  being  such  as  to  note 
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CAST  STEEL  FRAMES  FOR  4 — 6 0  TYPE  IX>COMOTI\'E. 

DELAWARE    &    HUDSON    COMPANY.        . 


locomotive  illustrated  on  page  285  of  the  August  number  of 
this  journal.  This  design  represents  the  latest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory development  of  this  principle  on  this  road,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  improved  service  from  a  careful  distribu- 
tion of  the  metal.  Mr.  Edmonds  has  recently  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  locomotive  frames  before  the  Pfecific  Coast  Rail- 
way Club,  which  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 

It  is  evident  to  those  who  have  devoted  the  greatest  amount 
of  study  to  the  subject  of  frame  failures  that  not  only  must 
the  design  of  the  frames  be  correct  in  detail,  but  that  the 
frame  structure  as  a  whole  may  need  bracing  in  a  new  way 
in  order  to  prevent  the  deflections  which  result  in  breakage. 
The  combination  of  correct  design  with  the  necessary  bracing 
should  result  in  a  very  greatly  needed  improvement.  The  re- 
sults of  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  deflections  in 
locomotive  frames  will  soon  be  recorded  in  this  journal. 


A  RATIONAL  METHOD  OF  DESIGNING  LOCOMOTIVE 

FRAMES. 


y 


From  the  paper  by  Mr.  Edmonds  the  following  paragraphs  are 
abstracted : 

One  thousand  pounds  unnecessary  weight  in  a  pair  of  engine 
frames,  on  a  road  with  1,000  engines,  same  making  50,000  mileage 
per  year,  in  life  of  said  engines,  assuming  15  years,  means  375,000,- 
000  tons  hauled  one  mile.    This,  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of  $.0002  as 


permit  of  its  being  reduced  to  as  plastic  a  condition  as  the  iron, 
requiring  a  considerably  greater  force  to  unite. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  product  meets  claims  on  both  sides,  for.  while 
with  steel,  blowholes  and  honeycombing  will  creep  in,  ofttimes 
being  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  section,  equally  true,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  large  amount  of  steel  now  being  used  in  locomotive 
and  car  construction,  the  difficulty  of  confining  scrap  to  wrought 
iron  cannot  but  increase.  Failures  in  many  instances  are  correctly 
attributable  to  these  sources. 

3.  In  design,  with  hammered  iron,  we  are  practically  limited  to 
the  rectangular  section,  whereas  with  cast  steel  it  may  be  molded 
to  meet  the  most  exacting  conditions. 

In  these  days,  with  the  demand  for  greater  power  in  proportion 
to  weight,  the  doing  away  with  the  dead  load  and  transferring  its 
equivalent  parts  where  it  may  be  of  value,  viz.,  boilers  and  cylin- 
ders, this  feature  points  to  a  more  extended  use  of  material  in  the 
future.  c  ■.•.:,;.    ".^  1. 

Raised  bosses  at  parts  which  need  to  be  finished  reduce  this  por- 
tion of  the  cost  a  considerable  extent,  such  being  applicable  to  all 
designs  in  steel,  irrespective  of  the  section.  If,  as  is  believed  by 
some,  the  outer  unfinished  section  of  a  steel  casting  is  stronger  than 
the  interior,  a  sub-advantage  Ls  also  secured. 

Analyzing,  we  know  that : 

1.  A  web  section  gives  us  higher  moments  of  inertia  per  unit 
weight  than  any  other. 

2.  A  frame  casting  is  such  that  the  use  of  coring  must  be  elim- 
inated, else  first  cost  will  be  excessive,  with  possibilities  of  shifted 
cores. 

3.  The  second  condition  reduces  the  number  of  available  vvtb 
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sections  to  channel  and  I  sections.  When  we  consider  the  problem 
of  molding,  with  shrinkage  effects,  the  latter  seems  decidedly  the 
more  desirable  of  the  two.  The  comparative  thinness  of  the  I 
casting  allows  of  a  ready  and  careful  examination  by  the  inspector, 
wherea.s  with  the  rectangular  section,  ofttimes  the  outer  surface 
covers  a  multitude  of  sin-s.  discovered  only  when  failure  of  part 
discloses  interior  honeycombing.  Hence,  while  of  higher  factor 
of  safety  if  .sound,  the  uncertainty  of  the  material,  for  above  reason, 
favors  the  1  section. 

Lack  of  time  i>rovcnt.s  a  more  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject, 
which  many  others  lould  treat  to  better  advantage  than  the  writer, 
yet,  while  limited  in  its  scope,  four  ends  are  sought,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  marks  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  of  the 
paper,   viz. : 

1.  The  advancement  of  the  design  of  the  locomotive  as  made 
by  a  n'tional  method  of  frame  design. 

2.  The  presentc'iion  of  the  necessity  for  more  than  one  set  of 
.specititiitions  to  go\ern  the  cast  steel  as  used  on  the  locomotive 
and  tender. 

3.  The  adoption,  if  possible,  of  standard  sets  of  specifications 
for  cast  steel  on  all  roads,  reducing  the  problem  of  production  to 
the  manufacturer  to  a  minimum. 

4.  Awakening  of  a  discussion  as  to  whether  or  no  we  do  well 


of  this  sort  that  it  does  not  take  any  account  of  the  relative 
value  of  heating  surface.  A  well  designed  boiler  may,  under 
similar  conditions,  be  capable  of  evaporating  considerably  more 
water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  than  can  a  poorly 
designed  boiler."  This  at  once  raises  the  question,  "What 
constitutes  a  well  designed  boiler?"  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  locomotive  practice  to-day. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  great  difference  in  effectiveness 
of  heating  surface  in  different  locomotives.  For  example,  two 
well-known  passenger  locomotives  in  Mr.  Fry's  list  which  are 
of  the  same  type,  of  almost  the  same  total  weight,  and  in  appar- 
ently similar  service,  have  not  by  any  means  the  same  heating 
surface.  In  fact  one  has  33  per  cent,  more  than  the  other. 
Both  steam  freely  and  both  do  good  work.  These  two  locomo- 
tives represent  entirely  different  ideas  in  design.  One  stands 
for  a  selection  of  an  amount  of  heating  surface  which  will  flt 
the  other  factors  of  design  in  accordance  with  ratios  or  rela- 
tionships which  have  been  found  satisfactory  in  previous 
classes  of  engines.  The  other  locomotive  stands  for  the  max- 
imum heating  surface  which  could  be  provided.  This  shows  a 
difference  of  opinion  which  seems  remarkable.     For  several 
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COMBINATION   DINING   CAR   AND   FIBST-CLASS  COACH. 
CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAILWAY. 


in  iidlicriiig  to  the  rectangular  .section,  or  will  the  more  exacting 
conditioiLs  soon  to  be  met  mark  its  pas.sing  to  some  other  form? 


COMBINATION   DINING    CAR   AND    COACH. 


Canadian  Northern  Railway. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  mechanical  oflBcers  of  this  road  a 
floor  plan  of  one  of  their  new  combination  dining  cars  has 
bten  received.  In  a  70-ft.  car,  besides  seating  accommodations 
for  40  persons  in  the  coach  seats,  room  is  found  for  12  table 
seats,  a  9-ft.  kitchen  and  a  4-ft.  6-in.  pantry.  These  cars  were 
designed  to  run  west  of  Winnipeg,  where  the  country  is 
sparsely  settled  and  yet  where  dining-car  service  is  required. 
By  means  of  these  cars  an  extra  coach  on  a  train  and  the 
expense  of  large  and  heavy  dining  cars  are  saved.  The  draw- 
ing shows  the  disposition  of  the  floor  space. 


THE    PROPORTIONS   OF   MODERN   LOCOMOTIVES. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can locomotive  should  procure  copies  of  the  paper  read  last 
month  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Fry. 
It  records  a  painstaking  comparison  of  over  250  locomotives 
with  respect  to  the  factors  of  adhesion,  steam  consumption, 
combustion  conditions  and  efficiency  of  design.  Mr.  Fry  has 
placed  before  the  club  the  complete  record  of  his  work  in  this 
connection,  which  was  concisely  summarized  in  his  article  in 
this  journal  last  June.  From  this  paper  the  tendencies  in 
modern  design  may  be  intelligently  studied. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from 
averages  derived  from  individual  locomotives  between  which 
wide  variations  exist,  the  classification  used  in  the  tables  per- 
mits of  more  valuable  comparisons  than  were  possible  before. 

Mr.  Fry,  in  discussing  his  "BD"  method  of  comparing  loco- 
motives by  the  ratio  of  tractive  effort  multiplied  by  the  diam- 
eter of  driving  wheels  and  divided  by  the  heating  surface  (de- 
scribed in  his  article  In  this  journal  in  October,  1902,  page 
313),  says:    "The  objection  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  a  factor 


years  the  good  work  done  by  foreign  locomotives,  especially 
French,  with  heating  surfaces  much  smaller  than  ours,  has 
caused  comment.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  boiler  can- 
not have  too  much  heating  surface,  providing  it  is  all  effective, 
but  there  is  reason  to  raise  the  question  whether  free  circula- 
tion has  not  in  many  cases  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure 
large  surfaces.  Where  to  draw  the  line  between  circulation 
and  heating  surface  is  a  nice  question  and  one  which  is  now 
being  earnestly  studied  by  those  who  are  having  the  most 
trouble  with  boilers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trial  of  a 
French  locomotive,  soon  to  be  carried  out  in  this  country,  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 

While  the  averages  drawn  by  Mr.  Fry  show  rather  uniform 
general  tendencies,  such  individual  differences  as  those  men- 
tioned stand  out  prominently  enough  to  indicate  that  a  great 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  learned  with  reference  to  boiler  pro- 
portions. The  figures  in  the  paper  referred  to  should  be 
plotted  and  the  locomotives  representing  the  high  and  low 
points  In  the  curves  should  be  compared  as  to  performance. 
Road  tests  of  a  half-dozen  passenger  and  perhaps  a  less  num- 
ber of  freight  engines,  under  suitable  and  similar  conditions, 
could  be  made  without  great  expense.  It  seems  strange  that 
some  big  railroad  does  not  undertake  to  learn  the  facts  which 
are  so  greatly  needed. 


There  is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  use  oi 
alternating-current  apparatus  for  the  electrical  equipment  of 
railroad  repair  shops,  as  this  type  has  many  valid  claims  over 
direct-current  apparatus,  and  the  rapid  introduction  of  prac- 
tical mechanical  variable  speed  mechanism  or  the  use  of 
magnetic  clutch  speed  changes  makes  the  induction  motor  as 
flexible  and  available  for  variable  speed  as  the  direct  current 
motor.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  alternating-current 
system  is  the  high  working  voltage  possible,  and  corresponding 
economy  in  weight  of  wire,  with  long  distances.  The  electric 
requirements  of  most  railroads  in  their  new  power  stations  for 
shops  Involve  electric  lighting  for  distant  stations  and  yards, 
and  a  high  voltage  is  necessary  under  sucli  conditions. — L.  R. 
Pomeroy. 
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COMPARISON     OF     HEADLIGHTS:     OIL,    ACETYLENE 

AND    ELECTRIC. 


The  following  figures  and  statement  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Mcintosh  in  a  topical  discussion  before  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association. 

It  appears  that  of  the  41,300  locomotives  in  the  United 
States,  fully  37,450  still  retain  the  oil  lamp  and  ordinary 
planished  reflector  for  headlights.  About  3,200  have  electric 
headlights,  using  the  ordinary  reflector,  and  generating  elec- 
tricity with  small  steam  motors  of  the  reciprocating  or  turbine 
type — the  latter  rapidly  coming  into  favor. 

There  are  some  1,650  acetylene  generators  now  in  use  for 
generating  gas  for  locomotive  headlights,  which  are  usually 
equipped  with  the  regulation  sheet  iron  case  and  planished 
reflector,  the  remainder  with  what  is  known  as  the  "Lens 
Mirror"  or  "Searchlight  Reflector,"  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  planished  reflector,  and  vastly  more  powerful  and 
reliable,  occupying  a  much  smaller  casing,  which  is  usually 
formed  cylindrically,  and  therefore,  much  more  compact  and 
durable.  The  reflector  itself  being  of  glass,  and  practically 
indestructible,  requires  only  occasional  wiping  off  to  be  in 
condition  for  service  indeflnitely.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  wiin  these  advantages  it  should  soon  succeed  the  old  type 
of  lamp. 

The  old  oil  lamp  when  compared  with  the  new  types  of 
acetylene  and  electric  headlights,  cost  much  less  for  its  supply 
of  oil  than  the  others  do  for  carbide  or  steam,  yet  when  the 
costs  of  operating  it  are  counted  carefully,  including  cleaning 
material,  wicks,  chimneys,  and  burners,  with  the  frequent 
losses  from  burning  up,  does  not  prove  to  be  so  economical 
after  all;  and  it  falls  far  behind  in  the  candle  power  of  either 
acetylene  or  electricity,  and  failing  also  in  reliability.         ■,.  ■- 

Acetylene  gas,  while  costing  more  for  its  carbide  than  oil, 
does  not  require  chimneys,  nor  expensive  burners  with  wicks, 
and  gives  out  several  times  the  candle  power  of  the  best  type 
of  oil  burning  headlight,  without  bringing  out  criticism  of  its 
intensity. 

The  electric  headlight  is  more  expensive  in  the  line  of  first 
cost;  also  in  maintenance,  owing  to  the  motor  and  dynamo 
required  to  generate  the  current,  and  the  amount  of  steam 
needed  to  operate  it.  The  intensity  of  the  light  thrown  out 
is  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  the  glaring  properties, 
and  tendency  to  affect  the  vision  of  engineer's  approaching  it; 
•while  others  claim  that  these  features  are  not  seriously  ob- 
jectionable, and  the  advantages  far  outweight  them. 

Below  are  presented  some  data  regarding  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  oil  lamp  in  comparison  with  the  electric  and  acety- 
lene lights.  •    w..  ^'  • 

One  road  reports  the  cost  of  maintaining  450  engines  with 
ordinary  headlights  for  a  period  of  one  year  as  follows: 

,                     .,  -  Number  Average 

;-^.'   .-..,.;;:         of  Total  Cost 

Name  of  Parts.                           -         /  .    .      Parts.  Cost.       per  Engine. 

New    headlights,    complete.  ...  v.,  .-..^V.       63  $1,249.50  $2.76 -f 

New    interiors    V.  .  . .  . .  .';       36  408.00  .91 

New    burners    138  293.70  .65 

New   cases    6  7.00  .02  — 

Reflectors   replated   and   required 268  815.54  1.81  + 

Buttons  and  other  i^mall  repair  parts •   55.00  -12  4- 

Chimneys    6.396  533.00  1.18 

Wicks    1,056  21.56  .05 

Glasses    204  91.71  .20  + 

Cleaner    (boxes) 1,074  208.80  .46  + 

Labor  and  material,  repairs. .  .v.  ..,.••     ••»  ;,  286.66  .64 

Grand    total ...V     1.  !  $3,970.47  $8.82 

The  above  road  reports  the  comparative  cost  of  operating 
oil  and  acetylene  lights  so  far  as  the  light  producing  medium 
is  concerned  as  follows: 

With  kerosene  oil,  at  7%  cts.  per  gallon  in  tank  lots,  and  with  car- 
bide at  314  cts.  per  pound  in.lOO-lb.  lots: 

Cost  of  oil  light  per  hour :»».;^v 33-100  cts. 

Cost  of  acetylene  light  per  hour 58-100  cts. 

In  presenting  this  statement  it  was  suggested  that  a  con- 
siderable saving  could  be  effected  by  substituting  the  acetylene 
for  the  oil  headlight,  because  of  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
a  number  of  extras,  not  required  with  acetylene,  but,  used  in 
connection  with  oil  lights,  as  follows: 


ReplatlQs  reflectorb    $815.54 

Buttons  and  other  small  parts 55.00 

Chimneys ...  -     533.00 

WICKS     ..  .«  .  •»••.-••••■•  ••  ..  ■  ■•••-*.>  •  ■  •■**  ^•■'*  •  ^X.0\> 

Total     . $1,633.90 

Another  road  reports  tests  covering  oil,  acetylene,  and  three 
different  types  of  electric  headlights  as  shown  in  the  total 
belowt'^  •■^'vr ■"■  ".■■'•   --■_'■■■"■•■!■'> 

With  cost  of  kerosene  14*4  cts.  per  gallon,  and  with  cost  of  carbide 
5  cts.  per  pound  : 

Cost  Relative 

-"■-•;                 per  1,000  Value 
Kind  of  Light.                                           Engine  Miles,      of  Light. 

Coal   oil .1844  cts.  1 

Acetylene .4688  cts.  8 

First — electric 2821  cts.  50 

Second — electric 7109  cts.  50 

Third— electric 2533  cts.  50 

This  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  16  hours  light  per 
1,000  engine  miles. 

In  summing  up,  it  is  apparent  that  the  oil  burning  headlight 
has  had  its  day,  and  must  give  way  to  better  devices.  It  is  an 
awkward  affair  at  best,  with  its  large  housing  shaking  loose, 
and  front  glass  that  is  often  breaking;  its  abnormal  capacity 
for  using  up  chimneys,  and  wicks;  the  frequency  of  replenish- 
ing the  reflector;  the  number  of  leaks  that  occur  in  its  attached 
oil  reservoir  and  connections;  the  fires  that  otten  develop, 
resulting  in  the  burning  up  of  the  entire  apparatus,  and  the 
care  required,  in  the  way  of  trimming  and  cleaning — these  all 
combine  to  add  to  its  unpopularity. 

In  former  days  when  every  locomotive,  like  Goldsmith's 
rood,  ipaintained  its  man,  or  regular  engineer,  the  oil  lamp 
received  the  care  and  attention  required  to  keep  it  in  service- 
able condition;  but  in  these  days  of  pooling  and  double  crews, 
it  is  neglected,  and  generally  presents  a  dilapidated  appear- 
ance. It  will  be  claimed,  and  truly,  that  the  acetylene  and 
electric  lamps  also  require  attention  and  renewals;  but  if 
supplied  with  "lens  mirror  reflectors,"  of  the  regulation 
diameter,  and  correspondingly  small  housings,  which  can  be 
constructed  on  cylindrical  lines,  and  largely  of  malleable  or 
cast  iron,  furnishing  the  rigidity  and  endurance  required, 
much  better  results  should  be  obtained.  The  relative  cost  of 
the  different  types  of  headlights  might  be  approximated  at 
%Z5  for  the  oil  lamp,  |100  for  acetylene,  and  ?200  for  the 
electric.  And  careful  records  will  show,  that  but  little,  if  any, 
economy  will  follow  the  use  of  the  oil  lamp,  while  the  effi- 
ciency is  largely  in  favor  of  electric  or  acetylene. 

INTERNAL    COMBUSTION    ENGINES;  '^-' 

Ck>nfidence  in  gas  engines  is  constantly  increasing.  Ten 
years  or  so  ago  the  writer  witnessed  a  test  wherein  the  makers 
of  the  engine  were  called  in  order  to  insure  the  operation  of 
the  machine  for  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  taking  the  de- 
sired number  of  indicator  cards.  Now  we  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  to  rely  entirely  upon  gas 
engines  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  emergency  fire  system  for 
the  business  district  of  the  city.  In  England  continuous  runs 
of  138  days  have  been  made  by  a  gas  engine  without  stopping. 

In  his  paper  on  internal  combustion  engines  read  before  the 
iuaster  Mechanics'  Association,  Mr.  Sanderson  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  the  gas  engine  had  begun  its  development  be- 
fore the  steam  engine,  the  latter  would  not  have  been  developed 
at  all.  He  is  probably  safe  in  this  statement,  for  the  gas 
engine  has  now  attained  an  efficiency  of  operation  which  is 
higher  th»a  the  theoretically  perfect  performance  of  steam 

The  introduction  of  the  subject  before  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  is  timely,  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  an  enthusi- 
ast to  clearly  see  the  necessity  for  closely  watching  this  re- 
markable progress.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  possible  future 
application  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  to  direct  trans- 
portation, it  has  a  sufficient  field  in  other  lines  connected 
with  railroad  work  now  that  the  electric  generator  has  become 
a  necessity. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  woeful  loss  of  life  in  the  recent 
Paris-Madrid  motor  car  race  should  leave  no  trace  of  useful 
effect.    From  that  fool-hardy  performance  may  be  seen  the 
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possibility  of  running  a  70-li.  p.  motor  car  a  distance  of  342 
miles,  over  ordinary  public  roads,  in  5  hours  13  minutes,  on 
an  average  speed  of  about  GG  miles  per  hour,  which  is  the 
average  schedule  speed  of  the  "Atlantic  City  Flier,"  for  a 
distance  of  55  miles.  That  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
these  machines  entitles  the  principle  which  they  represent  to 
attention  as  a  possible  factor  in  heavier  transportation  service. 
Speeds  close  to  90  miles  per  hour  are  already  recorded  for 
motor  cars.  Some  recent  ones  have  been  equipped  with  motors 
of  110  h.  p.  In  the  race  referred  to,  an  ordinary  touring  car 
made  the  run  of  342  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  38  miles  per 
hour,   when   fully   loaded   with   passengers. 

Without  venturing  a  prediction  in  this  connection  the  facts 
mentioned  sufficiently  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  internal 
combustion  engine  is  sure  to  occupy  a  place  which  cannot  be 
filled  by  the  steam  engine. 

In  the  matter  of  shop-power  plants,  especially  where  forg- 
ing work  is  to  be  done,  the  time  has  arrived  for  considering 
gas  producers  and  gas  engines. 


METALLIC    PACKING. 


Motive  power  officers  who  are  not  having  trouble  with  piston 
rod  "and  valve  stem  packings  are  exceptional.  Packing  is  blow- 
ing, literally  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  the 
situation  has  become  serious  when  wrecks  occur  because  the 
leakage  of  steam  obscures  the  view  of  engineers.  It  is  expen- 
sive to  renew  metallic  packing  on  a  locomotive  20  times  in  60 
days,  but  this  is  being  done.  It  is  even  impossible  for  these 
officers  to  fully  appreciate  how  this  subject  is  neglected  by  their 
own  people  and  will  not  credit  it  until  they  are  forcibly 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  A  little  systematic  care  will  save 
thousands  of  dollars  in  wear  on  piston  rods,  valve  stems  and 
packing  rings.  It  is  no  more  trouble  to  keep  piston  rods  and 
valve  stems  steam  tight  than  many  other  parts  of  the  engine, 
yet  they  seem  to  cause  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  com- 
bined. The  same  packing  used  upon  marine  engines  is  abso- 
lutely steam  tight,  and  it  can  be  kept  so  on  locomotives. 

Probably  higher  steam  pressures  and  increased  severity  of 
service  which  allows  but  little  time  for  work  at  roundhouses 
accounts  for  some  of  the  trouble.  The  pooling  system  has 
tended  to  remove  the  factor  of  personal  interest  in  their  en- 
gines on  the  part  of  the  engineers,  and  in  the  old  days  of 
fibrous  packing  the  men  who  ran  the  engines  gave  packing  the 
frequent  and  faithful  attention  which  it  needed. 

Nowadays,  the  metallic  packing  comes  in  neat  packages 
ready  to  be  thrown  into  place,  and  it  is  no  one's  special  busi- 
ness to  see  that  it  hits  the  mark,  that  it  fits  the  cup  and  the 
rod  and  that  it  receives  the  proper  amount  of  the  right  kind 
of  lubricant.  Light  engine  oils  are  often  used,  and  these  do 
not  stand  the  heat  of  the  steam.  Valve  oil  or  some  lubricant 
whicli  will  not  evaporate  or  blow  off  is  needed.  In  California 
crude  fuel  oil,  which  resembles  tar,  has  been  used  successfully. 
In  some  places  no  oil  whatever  is  used. 

Some  roads  do  not  bore  out  the  packings  at  all,  others  do 
not  fit  it  to  the  rods,  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  self-adjusting,  the  fitting  is  sadly  neglected.  They  even 
contend  that  packing  rings  as  they  leave  the  mold  without 
bein.g  machined  are  as  good  as  those  machined.  Why  do  not 
these  same  people  contend  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  bore  a 
cylinder  or  turn  a  piston?  No  wonder  it  leaks.  Piston  and 
valve  rods  should  be  ground  accurately  and  not  filed.  They 
should  be  fitted  up  to  definite  sizes  and  the  packing  bored  to 
suit.  The  cups  should  be  fitted  accurately  to  gauges  and  great 
care  used  to  finish  the  sets  of  packing  so  that  they  will  fit. 
This  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  the  situation  abso- 
lutely requires  the  attention  of  specialists  who  have  made  a 
study  of  packing  and  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  practice 
of  an  entire  road.  Such  men  should  study  their  specialty  at 
the  works  of  the  packing  manufacturer  and  apply  a  systematic 
method  at  all  roundhouses.  There  is  no  other  way  to  fix  this 
situation  which  is  neither  safe  or  creditable.  "Rod  packing 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  handled  with  a  shovel."  Worse  trou- 
bles than  this  have  been  overcome  and  "motive  power  officials 
will   not  long  be  excused   for  the  neglect  of  this   problem." 


These  are  the  words  of  a  well-known  railroad  officer.  If  metal- 
lic packing  is  given  a  fair  chance  it  will  do  all  that  is  required 
of  it.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  turning  back  a  quarter  of  a  century 
toward  fibrous  packings  and  that  this  is  spoken  of  seriously 
as  a  remedy  of  present  difficulties  is  a  severe  comment  upon 
the  situation. 


ENCOURAGE    THE    WATER-TUBE    LOCOMOTIVE 
BOILER    INVENTION. 


Locomotives  may  yet  be  fitted  with  water-tube  boilers.  This 
type  of  boiler  offers  special  advantages  for  locomotive  service 
and  these  are  sufficiently  important  to  justify  every  encour- 
agement to  those  who  are  seeking  to  find  a  satisfactory  way 
to  design  one. 

In  marine  service  it  is  held  that,  aside  from  the  destruct- 
iveness  of  corrosion,  the  life  of  a  Scotch  boiler  varies  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  of  times  steam  is  raised.  A  water-tube 
boiler  is  not  subjected  to  such  severe  distress  from  this  cause 
and  its  parts  are  free  to  adjust  themselves  to  rapid  changes 
in  temperature.  In  the  locomotive  boiler  we  have  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  distress  because  of  frequent  and  even  violent 
changes  of  temperature,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  boiler 
difficulties,  especially  the  leakage  of  tubes,  is  undoubtedly  due. 

As  to  the  matter  of  rapid  steam  raising  with  water-tube 
boilers,  the  following,  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Fairburn, 
read  before  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers, is  noteworthy: 

■'The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler,  of  a  small  tube  type,  in 
H.  M.  S.  Sheldrake,  when  tested  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
gave  the  following  results:  Steam  raised  to  working  pressure 
from  water  at  70  degs.  in  23  minutes.  Period  of  time  from 
fires  being  drawn  and  water  blown  out  to  drawing  tubes,  24 
minutes. 

"Representatives  from  the  United  States  Navy  Department, 
when  making  a  test  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  built  for 
U.  S.  S.  Alert,  found  that  the  working  pressure  of  the  boiler, 
225  lbs.,  was  reached  26-J4  minutes  after  the  fires  were  lighted. 
With  a  similar  boiler  built  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Cincinnati,  215  lbs. 
steam  pressure  was  obtained  in  12  minutes  and  40  seconds 
after  the  fires  were  started." 

Such  rapidity  of  "firing  up"  would  be  appreciated  to-day  in 
the  roundhouse.     As  to  boiler   pressures,   the  author  of  this 
paper  says  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  pressure 
that  may  be  carried  in  a  water-tube  boiler.     If  the  pressure 
becomes  very  excessive,  the  size  of  steam  drum  may  ultimately 
have   to  be  decreased   and   unusually   powerful   bending   rolls 
built  for  shaping  these  small  heavy  drum  plates.    At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  steam  .V:,~^ 
and  water  spaces  in  these  boilers  by  using  larger  drums  than 
was  the  custom  a  few   years  ago.     The  present  proportions  ;  ,;  ,. 
could,  without  difficulty,  be  adopted  for  any  working  pressure  '"''"'  ""■ 
up  to  500  lbs.    Therefore,  at  the  present  time  the  limit  to  the 
practicable  high  working  pressure  is  determined  by  the  en- 
gines.    A  Scotch  boiler  of  moderate  size  for  large  steamship  .</.-.;, 
work,  say  16  ft.  diameter,  bailt  for  a  working  pressure  of  250  nr'; ,.• 
lbs.,  will  require  a  shell  1%  ins.  thick,  and  the  rivets  will  be  ■  '  ~- 
so  large  that  only  hydraulic  machinery  of  very  massive  type 
can  drive  them.    If  a  boiler  of  this  size  was  intended  for  300 
lbs.  working  pressure,  the  shell  would  be  about  2^/4  ins.  thick. 
This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  great  saving  in  weight  in 
the  water-tube  type  if  it  can  ^  applied  to  the  locomotive. 


Put  to  the  fresh  college  graduate  the  problem  of  the  amount 
of  distance  to  be  left  between  the  conductors  of  a  high-tension 
transmission  line.  His  answer  will  involve  most  likely  the 
jumping  distance  of  the  voltage  to  be  used,  the  length  of  span, 
the  sag,  and  perhaps  a  liberal  factor  of  safety.  It  is  experi- 
ence only  that  will  show  that  his  premises  are  wrong  and 
that  the  equation  to  determine  spacing  of  high-tension  wires 
depends  very  little  on  the  voltages  to  be  carried  and  almost 
entirely  on  such  things  as  the  average  length  and  ohmic  re- 
sistance of  cats,  the  spread  of  wing  of  owls  and  cranes  and 
eagles,  and  the  average  length  of  scrap  baling  wire,  together 
with  the  strength  of  the  average  small  boy's  throwing  arm. — 
P.  M.  Lincoln,  before  the  Canadian  Electrical  Association. 
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A   NOVEL  APPLICATION   OF   ELECTRIC   DRIVING  TO 
A    QUARTERING    MACHINE. 


Mexican  Central  Railway. 


The  engraving  presented  below  illustrates  an  interesting 
new  design  of  mounting  electric  motors  for  driving  a  quar- 
tering machine.  Special  features  are  incorporated  which 
make  the  drive  a  model  for  simplicity,  while  it  is  also  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  previous  methods  of  driving  tools  of  this 
kind. 

This  tool  is  an  85-in.  quartering  machine  (interchangeable 
for  quartering  for  right  or  left  hand  lead),  recently  built  by 
the  Bement,  Miles  &  Co.  works  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Com- 
pany, New  York,  for  the  Mexican  Central  Railway.  It  is  to 
be  installed  at  the  new  shops  of  this  road,  which  will  soon 
be  completed  at  Aguas  Calientes,  an  important  division  point 
800  miles  south  of  the  El  Paso,  Tex.,  terminal  and  585  miles 


The  most  important  feature  of  this  design  of  ariving  is  the 
provision  for  changing  around  for  quartering  with  left  instead 
of  right  hand  lead.  In  either  case  the  motor  is  located  on  the 
inclined  ways  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  from  the  boring 
spindle  which  it  drives.  In  changing  the  tool  over,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  motor  and  supporting  block,  and  the  boring  spindle 
with  its  fixtures  are  merely  reversed;  this  is  accomplished 
by  turning  both  the  motor  block  and  the  spindle-bearing  block 
upside  down  and  bolting  to  the  ways  on  the  other  side,  each 
being  so  constructed  as  to  fit  on  the  inclined  ways  with  either 
side  up.  In  this  way  the  relative  locations  and  principal 
dimensions  of  the  drive  are  not  altered. 

The  effect  of  this  design  of  drive  is  to  make  a  much  more 
compact  arrangement  than  is  usual  where  the  motor  is  located 
elsewhere  on  the  head.  An  idea  of  the  neatness  and  simplic- 
ity effected  by  this  arrangement  may  be  gained  from  reference 
to  the  84-in.  motor-driven  quartering  machine  in  use  at  the  Col- 
linwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  which 


A  NKW  DESIGN  OF  ELECTRIC  DBIVTNO  FOB  A  QUARTERING  MACHINE.        DRIVEN    BY    A    ZV^-U.r.    CONSTANT-SPEED    CROCKER-WHEELEB     MOTOR 

•  .    .  UPON  EACH   HEAD.  ..;,    ., 


north  of  Mexico  City.  In  these  new  shops,  which  are  notable 
for  the  use  in  their  power  plant  of  De  Laval  steam  turbines 
driving  Milwaukee  direct-current  generators,  generous  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  use  of  electric  driving.  A  three- 
wire  system  of  distribution  is  delivering  250  volts  for  light- 
ing circuits  and  500  volts  for  power  for  operating  the  drives. 
Some  interesting  motor  driving  equipments  are  to  be  installed, 
of  which  this  outfit  is  representative. 

The  machine  is  driven  individually  at  each  head  by  3^^-h.p. 
constant-speed  motors  built  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company, 
Ampere,  N.  J.  The  mountings  for  the  drives  are  unusually 
interesting.  Each  motor  rests  upon  a  triangular-shaped  block, 
arranged  to  slide  on  the  inclined  ways  of  the  heads.  This 
block  also,  by  means  of  an  extended  sleeve,  serves  as  a  bearing 
support  for  the  back  shaft,  which  is  driven  directly  from  the 
motor  pinion.  Power  is  delivered  from  this  intermediate  shaft 
to  the  spindle  drive  at  a  considerable  speed  reduction  through 
a  Renold  silent  chain  in  either  case.  These  chains  are  very 
easily  tightened  by  merely  lowering  the  motor  blocks  by 
means  of  the  adjusting  screws  shown. 

The  tool  is  designed  for  quartering  and  boring  crankpin 
holes  in  driving  wheels  up  to  80  ins.  in  diameter  on  the  tread. 
The  usual  centers  are  provided  for  centering  the  axles,  as 
well  as  also  the  vertically  adjustable  V-blocks  for  supporting 
them,  and  to  which  the  wheels  are  clamped.  The  boring  spin- 
dles have  15  ins.  traverse,  and  are  provided  with  two  changes 
of  power  feed,  which  are  controlled  by  the  clutch  handle  at 
the  rear  of  the  chain  drive. 


was  illustrated  on  page  45  of  our  February  issue.  In  this 
case  the  motor  is  mounted  upon  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the 
head,  and  the  complication  necessary  to  render  the  tool  re- 
versible is  apparent. 


YOUNG  MAN^  CHANCES  TODAY. 


A  young  man  of  capacity,  industry  and  integrity  has  a  field 
for  individual  effort  such  as  has  never  before  existed  in  this 
country,  says  Edward  Bok.  And  success  is  neither  harder  nor 
easier  than  it  ever  was.  Success  never  yet  came  to  the  lag- 
gard, and  it  never  will.  His  success  depends  upon  himself. 
No  times,  no  conditions,  no  combinations  of  capital  can  stop 
a  young  man  who  has  a  determination  to  honorably  succeed, 
and  who  is  willing  to  work  according  to  the  very  utmost  of 
his  capacity  and  sinews  of  strength.  The  real  trouble  is  that 
the  average  young  man  won't  work.  He  has  gotten  the  insane 
notion  into  his  head  that  success  comes  by  luck;  that  men 
are  made,  by  opportunities  which  either  come  to  them  or  are 
thrust  upon  them.  And  he  waits  for  luck  or  a  chance  to  come 
along  and  find  him.  Instead  of  taking  a  sane  view  of  condi- 
tions and  seeing  with  a  clear  mind  that  as  trade  widens  oppor- 
tunities increase,  he  takes  the  mistaken  view  that  the  rich  are 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  These  are  the  conditions 
of  mind  and  life  which  are  keeping  thousands  of  young  men 
down,  and  will  keep  them  down.  The  times  are  all  right.  It 
is  the  young  man  who  finds  fault  with  them  who  is  not — 
Oraphite. 
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Nothing  has  appeared  in  connection  with  improvement  in 
passenger  car  constructiMi  which  can  compare  in  importance 
with  the  new  suburban  equipment  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  special  side- 
door  features  and  the  means  for  rapid  loading  and  unloading, 
the  cars  mark  an  introduction  of  new  ideas  which  must,  be- 
cause of  their  merit,  become  important  factors  in  the  future. 
Here  is  a  car  which  no  collision  is  likely  to  demolish;  one 
with  a  steel  frame  which  requires  no  wood  for  purposes  of 
adding  strength,  and  one  with  a  steel  floor  which  is  merely 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  wood.  It  needs  but  little  radical 
changing  to  make  it  an  all  steel  car  wuich  will  be  light, 
strong  and  fireproof.  It  now  weighs  61,400  lbs.  in  the  body 
and  23,200  in  the  trucks  and  may  be  made  much  lighter  with- 
out sacrifice  of  strength.  It  is  not  said  that  this  is  a  perfect 
car.  It  is,  however,  a  step  in  the  direction  which  car  con- 
struction for  this  service  must  take  and  is  a  hopeful  indica- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  building  lighter  cars  which  will  be 
both  stronger  and  safer  than  can  be  obtained  with  prevailing 
methods  of  construction. 


Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  use  of  gas  for  furnace.'    /, 
heating  and  power  production  in  internal  combustion  engines,  •'t" 
Mr.   Sanderson  directed  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
internal   combustion   engine   in   his   paper   before  the   Master 
Mechanics'  Association  last  June.    As  a  matter  of  fact  greater 
progress  is  being  made  than  was  indicated  at  that  time.    At 
the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  gas  fuel  is  used  exclusively 
in  blacksmith's  work.     Another  good  example  of  similar  use 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  National  Tube  Works  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  still  another  at  the  works  of  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  every  forging,  from  '^■•;  •' 
a  breech  of  a  5in.  gun  down  to  a  cartridge  ejector  for  a  pistol 
is  made  by  use  of  gas. 


A  New  York  concern  has  perfected  gas  plants,  making  gas 
from  cheap  fuel,  which  may  be  used  in  gas  engines  without     < 
gumming  them  up,  and  requiring  very  little  purification.   This  '1:.: 
process  also  supplies  a  gas  with  high  heating  value,  which     " 
gives  excellent  results  in  welding  operations.    Also  in  England 
a  well-known   manufacturer  of  gas  engines  is  now  bringing 
out   gas   producers   of  small   size   and   at   small   cost,   with   a 
view  of  operating  them  like  boilers  for  small  isolated  plants 


In  these  days  most  tools  are  bought  for  certain  definite  pur- 
poses. As  an  instance,  take  the  case  of  small  connecting 
rods,  for  which  it  will  be  decided  that  they  are  best  dealt  with 
in  a  taper  turning  lathe.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  exact 
length  of  time  it  should  take  to  turn  a  given  amount  of  sur- 
face. One  can  settle  upon,  say,  20  ft.  per  minute  cutting 
speed  with  a  feed  of  one-eighth  roughing  and  three-sixteenths 
finishing.  The  total  time  required  for  the  actual  machining 
will  be  the  maximum  efficiency  you  have  settled  upon.  When 
ordering  a  lathe  for  doing  this  work  why  should  you  not  have 
a  guaranteed  time  stated  by  the  maker?  Manufacturers  of 
certain  special  tools  do  advertise  to  sell  their  machines  on  some 
such  conditions,  but  the  practice  is  very  exceptional,  and 
most  tool  makers  absolutely  ignore  it.  Attention  paid  to  this 
question  of  time  efficiency  would  do  a  great  deal  to  improve 
the  design  and  construction  of  many  tools. 


Readers  say,  "Your  paper  is  full  of  good  things  in  new  shops, 
but  tell  us  something  about  how  to  get  good  work  out  of  the 
old  tools  most  of  us  must  use."  Here  is  something  for  them: 
The  writer  found  a  Bement  &  Miles  cylinder  borer  which  has 
been  run  by  the  same  man  for  the  past  18  years,  and  he  is  still 
running  it.  It  bores  cylinders  from  24  to  42  Ins.  in  diameter. 
A  new  foreman  was  appointed,  and  the  machine  hand  was  en- 
couraged to  show  what  the  old  machine  could  do  when  driven 
by  a  new  motor,  but  the  speed  of  the  boring  bar  has  not  been 
changed.  By  shrinking  %-in.  rings  on  two  of  the  feed  cones, 
by  using  the  former  finishing-cut  cone  for  roughing  cuts,  dis- 
carding the  former  slow-feed  cones  altogether,  and  by  using 
three  cutters  in  place  of  one,  he  now  sets  a  cylinder,  faces  oft 
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the  ends,  bores  a  roughing  cut,  a  finishing  cut,  counterbores 
and  faces  off  the  flanges  in  three  hours.  For  17  V2  years  the 
usual  time  for  exactly  the  same  work  was  14  hours.  The  man 
now  wants  a  10-h.p.  motor  instead  of  a  5-h.p.,  and  six  cutters 
instead  of  three.  He  told  the  writer  that  he  would  gladly 
"cut  the  time  in  two"  if  he  had  the  larger  motor  and  a  con- 
troller placed  within  reach,  instead  of  against  a  column  where 
he  must  take  three  steps  to  reach  it.  Now  if  "something  hap- 
pens" the  cutters,  and  perhaps  also  the  cylinder,  are  gone  while 
he  takes  these  steps.  This  old  machine  is  rigid  and  fully  equal 
to  its  present  work.  It  makes  a  5-h.p.  motor  heat  up  to  a 
high  degree,  running  as  it  is.  The  roughing  cut  of  %  in.  ana 
5-16-in.  feed  goes  through  in  35  minutes.  The  cutting  speed  is 
25  ft.  per  minute  with  the  three  cutters  in  a  20-in.  cylinder. 
The  writer  timed  the  spindle  roughly  at  four  turns  per  minute. 


SHOPS  IN  DESERT  WASTES. 


In  the  matter  of  selection  of  location  for  new  railroad  shops, 
diflBculties  have  a.risen  which  are  as  intricate  as  they  are  im- 
portant, and  point  is  given  to  these  remarks  by  two  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
shop  organization  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  reason  is-  that 
the  shops  have  been  built  without  sufficiently  considering  the 
labor  market  and  fine  new  plants  have  been  erected  upon 
desert  wastes  as  far  as  suitable  facilities  for  housing  the  men 
are  concerned.  If  it  is  desirable  to  locate  shops  at  points  re- 
mote from  large  cities  something  must  be  done  to  provide 
homes  for  the  men  or  the  best  and  steadiest  men  will  not  be 
had.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment — it  is  to  be  expected 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Railroads  are  sure  to  be  disappointed 
if  they  expect  good  men  to  fill  their  shops  and  remain,  steady 
and  loyal,  when  the  wages  are  less  than  those  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  and  when  they  must  necessarily  live  a 
long  distance  from  their  work.  The  question  of  wages  is  not 
now  under  discussion,  but  much  might  be  said  about  that. 
The  "shop  train"  does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  There  is  no 
one  thing  to  be  done  to  attract  and  keep  the  best  and  steadiest 
men,  but  there  are  many  factors  in  this  problem,  and  they 
have  not  yet  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  Those  who 
believe  that  shops  can  be  located  with  reference  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  road  itself  without  regard  to  the  human  prob- 
lem involved,  are  likely,  in  time,  to  discover  their  mistakes. 
Much  might  be  learned  in  this  connection  from  the  largest 
and  most  successful  industrial  establishments.  These  locate 
in  or  very  near  large  cities  or  they  in  some  way  make  it  pos- 
sible for  employees  to  live  comfortably  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  works.  They  do  not  expect  water  to  "flow 
uphill."  .:■:-: 


BIG    LOCOMOTIVES    AND    THE    COMPOUND. 


BIO   IX)COMO'nVE8. 


It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  for  business 
reasons  we  must  have  large  and  powerful  locomotives.  Whether 
they  are  popular  or  not,  we  must  have  them.  It  appears  alto- 
gether improbable  that  there  will  be  even  a  halt  in  the  devel- 
opment of  more  powerful  units,  and  there  can  be  no  backward 
movement,  so  flrmly  is  the  big  engine  entrenched.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  but  is  because  of  a  business 
development  in  transportation  which  has  brought  the  heavy 
train  and  the  enormous  ocean  liner.  It  is  a  part  of  the  appli- 
cation of  commercial  principles  to  railroad  transportation 
which  began  about  ten  years  ago.  Having  the  big  engine,  the 
problem  is — how  to  make  it  satisfactory. 

The  failures  of  big  engines  are  loudly  proclaimed.  They 
have  failed  in  some  ways.  They  have  exposed  many  weak- 
nesses, some  internal  in  matters  of  design  and  others  external, 
for  which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible.  Tractive  power 
ranging  from  40,000  to  57,000  lbs.  involves  great  forces,  neces- 
sitating good  design  and  most  careful  construction.  In  such 
large  units  difficulties  develop  which  have  never  been  serious 
In  small  ones,  and  therefore  entirely  new  problems  have  arisen. 


Those  who  have  already  done  so  much  for  the  locomotive  will 
not  now  hesitate  or  fail. 

It  seems  necessary  to  turn  toward  that  construction  which 
disposes  of  the  present  enormous  stresses  by  dividing  them 
up  among  a  larger  number  of  parts  which  may  be  made 
smaller  and  lighter  and  arranged  so  as  to  best  sustain  the 
stresses. 

One  of  the  external  weaknesses  now  brought  to  light  is  the 
inadequacy  of  even  the  best  roundhouses,  their  equipment  and 
efficiency  for  running  repairs.  The  pooling  system  on  many 
roads  came  simultaneously  with  heavier  locomotives  and  also 
other  changes  whereby  the  locomotive  was  deprived  of  the  in- 
terested individual  attention  of  the  men  who  ran  it.  This  and 
the  "prod"  system  of  operation  now  give  the  roundhouse  a  new 
importance  and  a  new  responsibility.  The  largest  engines  on 
some  roads  cannot  enter  the  roundhouses  at  all  because  of 
their  size.  They  are  sometimes  too  long  for  the  turntables 
and  require  Y  tracks  for  turning.  They  can  be  operated  only 
on  certain  districts  having  specially  heavy  rails.  In  other 
places  rails  have  been  turned  over  and  broken  and  bridges 
endangered.  Side  tracks  have  failed  to  contain  the  cars  and 
draft  gear  to  bear  the  strain  due  to  the  loads  big  engines  can 
pull.  Big  engines  have  also  exposed  weaknesses  in  the  offices 
of  train  dispatcher  and  superintendent.  An  old  6-in.  spout 
does  not  fill  a  7,000-gallon  tender  tank  as  quickly  as  one  of  4,000 
gallons.  Shops  without  heavy  cranes  cannot  lift  big  engines 
off  their  wheels  and  there  are  many  of  these  archaic  estab- 
lishments about  the  country.  In  short,  the  big  engine  is  about 
to  show  the  need  of  several  revolutions  in  railroad  operation, 
and  no  wonder  it  is  not  popular.  Nevertheless,  large  units  of 
locomotive  power  constitute  the  force  which  is  to  draw  the 
other  factors  of  operation  into  line  and  this  will  mean  more  in 
terms  of  net  earnings  than  any  other  influence  now  available. 

Railroad  owners  who  are  wise  will  meet  this  problem  imme- 
diately and  generously.  Motive  power  officers  who  are  to  do 
their  part  will  have  plans  ready  for  a  development  toward 
heavier  "power"  in  steps  which  will  not  swamp  the  other 
departments  and  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  definite  ad- 
vances as  often  as  warranted  by  their  special  conditions  of 
service.  Managers  who  are  wise  will  see  to  it  that  their  mo- 
tive power  departments  are  given  the  consideration  required 
or  they  will  soon  find  themselves  in  difficulties  because  of  lack 
of  motive  power  men  of  the  right  sort  to  deal  with  their  part 
of  the  problem.     This  question  needs  immediate  attention. 

Those  who  are  unwilling  to  properly  maintain  the  big  en- 
gines should  expect  them  to  fail,  and  they  will  surely  continue 
to  do  so.  Roads  having  many  large  engines  cannot  go  back- 
ward. They  are  fortunate  in  that  they  must  make  them  suc- 
cessful and  thus  become  leaders  in  economical  operation. 

THE   COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVE. 

And  what  about  the  compound  in  this  connection?  Com- 
pounds are  usually  large  engines.  They  are  subject  to  all  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  big  engine  and  more  also.  For  ex- 
ample, roundhouses,  roundhouse  forces,  shops  and  other  facili- 
ties which  are  inadequate  to  keep  up  simple  engines  are  less 
adequate  to  deal  with  compounds,  for  compounds  need  the 
"stitch  in  time"  a  little  oftener  than  simple  engines. 

If  railroads  discard  the  compound  it  will  be  only  a  short 
time  before  they  must  return  to  it,  and  they  will  also  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  every  other  factor  which  will  give  in- 
creased capacity.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  fuel  saving  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  the  limit  to  the  physical  endurance 
of  the  fireman  will  necessitate  compounding.  If  automatic 
stokers  succeed  as  oil  burning  has  succeeded,  compounding 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  forcing  of  boilers  and 
increase  the  life  of  fireboxes.  The  compound  must  be  used 
because  it  will  haul  more  tons  than  a  simple  engine  and  do 
the  work  easier  with  less  forcing. 

The  compound  does  not  need  a  champion.    It  is  not  the  com- 
pound that  is  "in  the  balance,"  but  the  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  it  and  for  securing  the  advantages   which   it  is  ad 
mitted  cannot  now  be  had  by  any  other  device. 

A  careful  and  extensive  study  of  the  operation  of  heavy 
locomotives  under  present  conditions  leads  to  the  unqualified 
conclusion  that  the  large  locomotive  must  be  successful  and 
that  it  must  be  a  compound. 
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HEAVIEST  LOCOMOTIVE  EV£R  BUILT. 


2 — 10 — 2  Type,  Tandem  Comi-ound. 


ATCHISON,    TOPKKA    &    SANTA   FE   RAILWAY. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  delivering  70  new  loco- 
^motives  of  what  is  called  the  Santa  Fe  type  to  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  These  are  the  heaviest  loco- 
motives ever  built,  their  total  weight  being  20,000  lbs.  more 
than  that  of  the  2 — 10 — 0  type  for  this  road  illustrated  on 
page  192  of  our  June  number  of  1902.  Tliese  new  loco- 
motives merit  a  complete  detailed  description,  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  next  issue  of  this  journal.  The  following 
table  includes  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  remarkable 
design: 

SANTA  FE  TYPE  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE. 

ATCHISON',    TOI'KKA  &    SANTA  FK    RAILWAY. 


X  15  VL'  ft.  X  8  ft.  and  a  delivery  chest  20  ft.  x  1  ft.  8  ins.  x  6  ft, 
at  an  expense  of  |1  per  day — the  average  temperature  obtained 
being  42  degs.  Of  this  |1,  56  cents  was  for  electricity  and  44 
cents  for  water.  The  current  was  supplied  by  meter  at  3  cents 
per  kw.-hour,  and  the  water  at  12  cents  per  1,000  gals."  The 
whole  plant  cost  $1,000,  repairs  for  18  months  cost  less  than 
$5,  and  the  saving  over  the  cost  of  ice  averaged  $12  per  week, 
ice  costing  $3  per  ton.  This  may  interest  railroad  officers 
who  are  paying  high  prices  for  ice.  ....v-:;.^  ,-.,.••.  ^ 


THE  TECHNOLEXICON  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
GERMAN  ENGINEERS. 


•V.*!- 


Gauge   .  .  <> 

Cylinder  .r.-'.^y.^., 


.4  ft.  81/j  ins. 
,19  ins.  and  32  ins.  x  32  ins. 
Balanced  piston 


In  the  beginning  of  1901  the  Society  of  German  Engineers 
(Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure)  began  the  compilation  of  a 
universal  technical  dictionary  in  three  languages — English, 
German  and  French.    The  undertaking  has  met  with  general 


THE    HEAVIEST    LOCOMOTIVE   EVER   BD ILT— ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SANTA    FE    RAILWAY. 
SANTA    FE    TYPE    (2-10-2)    TANDEM    COMPOUND.       BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS,    BUILDERS. 


Staying    

Firebox — .Material 


noiler. ,  ... ....... .  •  ■    Type,  wagon  top  ;    material.  sUel 

Diameter    .,  i  ..>..,,.</.  1. j .l^^,,.'"^' 

Thickness  of  sheets. .  v. .;., ..  .>> '/k  «»•  and  15-lfa  in. 

■       Wcu-king  pressure    .  .^>.. ,  .,.,y. ., ■.:::.■.:.■.  V.^  <^^i 

;:.:.i, i^%f^\ 

steel 

Length .>  ,  ...♦.»., .  *  .>.>>:.»■•/ ^^|  j^g- 

Thickness  of  sheet- :  .„    =         .   w      o  i  ^  i„ 

Sides,  %  in. :  back.  %  in. ;  ciown,  %  in.  ;  tube,  9-16  in. 

Water  space Front,  4  'o   ins. ;    sides,  T>  ins.  ;    back.  4  ins 

Tubes-Xhftertal.  .,...,  .  ,  ,..,..•  .;•.• .......  Iron.      Wire  gauge,  No.   11 

Number    .i.-i  i.:.::.'.V.  .^i  ».»-rVi  .•..>>»>.. •  •  •  • 

Diameter .;  ,:V-.ii.i  •»,.♦.. .  •  •  • on   tt 

Length    ...;..  .V.-. .  .^ oVntn  ft" 

Heating   surface-Firebox..  ...  ... :;.;.-.-.-.V,i86  sq.  ft! 

4.796  sq.  ft. 

, 58.5sq.  ft. 


Tubej 
Total 
Grate  area 


>   •-'•'■«*'-  •■;■'.»  • 


Driving   wheels— Diameter  outside..  ..  ..^  .  . 57  m^. 

£r;:^{ir ''^!^"*": :::::::  ^Ma.n:  iv  X12 -.ns;  rotors;  ibv^ 

Engine  truck  wheels   <  front)— Diameter .29%    |ns. 

Journals ;^. "  "  '  1 40  ins 

Engine  truck  wheels   (back)— Diameter -^li    i  12  ins! 

Journals. • ■'"".'..  19  ft.  9  Ins! 


-Driving 


.'■.■  .  i-..i.«  V4  •.♦  »  •'..».  4'.-.' 


.19  ft.  9  ins. 
.35  ft.  11  ins. 
.66  ft. 


Wheel  base 

Rlgia^^ 

Total  engine  ^^  ^^ 

Total  engine  and  tender o^V^SO  lbs' 

Weight— On  driving  wheels   23  420   lbs! 

On   truck,   front 29  240   lbs 

On  truck,  back 287  240  lbs." 

Tola!  en^lnl  and  t.nder-  iabout); ! ! ! ! !  i !  i !  i  ! ! !  i  i  i  i :  i :  i  i  45<^000^|bs. 


.Tournals 


MOTOR  DRIVEN  ICE  MACHINES. 

Refrigerating  machines  driven  by  electric  motors  appear  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Fred  L.  Kimball  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  an  article  in  Engineering  Magazine:^  "The 
cost  of  refrigeration  under  this  system  is  not  prohibitive  even 
when  electricity  is  Applied  from  coal-burning  stations.  In  a 
certain  installation  which  was  visited  recently,  it  was  found 
that  a  machine  of  1-ton  nominal  capacity,  operated  by  a  3-h.p. 
motor,  was  furnishing  refrigeration  for  a  storage  room  25  ft. 


approval  and  has  received  assistance  from  all  quarters  at 
home  and  abroad.  Societies  and  individuals  have  responded 
generously  to  the  invitation  to  collaborate  and  have  proved 
their  interest  by  sending  collections  of  technical  words. 

Up  to  the  present  there  are  343  societies  (44  in  English,  272 
in  German,  and  27  in  French  speaking  countries)  co-operating 
in  the  work,  either  by  the  systematical  collection  of  technical 
expressions  of  the  specialities  represented  by  them  or  in  other 
ways,  especially  by  the  acquisition  of  collaborators  and  by 
placing  technical  publications  in  more  than  one  language  at 
the  disposal  of  the  "Verein,"  as  catalogues  of  firms,  invento- 
ries, price-lists  of  machines,  handbooks,  etc. 

Through  these  societies  the  Technolexicon  has  found  helpers 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  Austria, 
South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  etc.  Among 
the  American  societies  who  are  lending  assistance  to  this  im- 
portant work  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers;  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers; 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance-of-Way  Asso- 
ciation; the  American  Chemical  Society;  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers;  etc. 

The  contributions  will  not  be  called  in  before  1904,  so  that  all 
who  wish  to  help  in  the  compilation  of  the  Technolexicon  have 
still  time.  Contributions  in  only  one  language  are  acceptable, 
though  of  course  those  in  two  or  three  languages  are  the  most 
valuable,  as  also  polyglot  business-catalogues  and  other  tech- 
nical publications.  The  editor-in-chief  will  be  pleased  to  give 
any  Information  wanted.  His  address  is:  Technolexicon,  Dr. 
Hubert  Jansen,  Berlin   (NW.  7),  Dorotheenstr.  49. 


As  to  the  reliability  of  the  Parsons  steam  turbine,  Mr.  Grif 
fiths,  engineer  to  the  Belfast  Harbor  Commission,  stated  before 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  (England)  that  he  had 
operated  pumps  with  them  night  and  day  for  three  years  and 
they  had  never  given  the  slightest  trouble. 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


FEEDS  AND  DRIVES. 


BY  C.   W.   OBEBT. 


The  variablp-speed  feeding  mechanism  that  the  Hendey 
Machine  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  are  applying  to  the 
latest  models  of  their  Hendey-Norton  milling  machines  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  design  which  is  so  well  known  for 
its  use  upon  the  Hendey-Norton  e-  ~'ne  lathes.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  cone  of  gears  and  shifting  pinion  principle 
which  the  Hendey  Machine  Company  have  developed  as  pic 
neers  in  the  field  of  variable-speed  feeding  for  machine  tools.  .; 


FIG.     49. — VIEW    OF    THE    HENDEY-NORTON     MILLING 

MACHINE,       SHOWING       CONVENIENT      ARBANGE- 

MENT    OF    THE    SPEED-BOX    IN    THE    FRAME 

AT   THE    LEFT. 

The  speed  box  is  of  renewed  interest,  in  this 
application,  particularly  for  the  method  of 
adaptation  to  milling  machine  conditions. 

The  device,  as  arranged  for  use  in  this  case, 
is  shown  in  detail  in  the  drawing.  Fig.  50,  and 
its  location  upon  the  milling  machine  is  indi- 
cated in  the  engraving.  Fig.  49.  The  entire 
mechanism  is  located  within  the  frame,  and  is 
thus  quite  out  of  the  way  and  protected  from 
dirt  and  chips.  In  this  way  the  mechanism  re- 
quires much  less  than  would  the  belt  cone 
and  pulley  arrangement. 

The  mechanism  is  driven  by  a  belt  connection 
to  the  spindle,  the  belt  and  pulleys  appearing 
at  the  rear  of  the  tool  in  Fig.  49.  The  lower 
pulley  is  keyed  on  the  shaft  which  carries  the 


Shilling  pinion,  the  latter  being  the  driving  member  in  this 
/  case  as  in  the  feed  box  used  upon  the  Hendey-Norton  lathes. 
The  feeding  motion  is  delivered  to  the  table  from  the  upper 
shaft  which  carries  the  cone  of  gears,  the  connection  to  the 
table  being  made  through  a  telescoping  shaft  and  universal 
joints,  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  driving  shaft  for  the  mechanism  is  shown  at  D,  Fig.  50, 
and  the  shifting  pinion  which  it  carries  appears  at  O.  This 
pinion,  O,  feathers  with  shaft  D,  and  is  controlled  in  its  longi- 
tudinal movement  by  frame  F,  which  embraces  it  by  the  forked 
projections  pivoting  on  shaft  D.  The  gear,  P,  is  also  carried 
in  this  frame  in  permanent  mesh  with  pinion,  O,  gear  P,  being 
the  one  which  is  used  for  meshing  with  the  gears  of  the  cone. 
This  is  accomplished  as  in  the  device  used  upon  their  lathe,  by 
lifting  the  handle,  H,  outside  and  locking  it  in  one  of  the  slots 
in  the  index  plate  X.  Shaft  S,  carries  the  cone  of  gears  and 
it  is  from  this  that  the  power  is  delivered  to  the  table  feeds. 

In  this  way  pinion  O,  which  always  revolves  with  driving 
shaft  D,  drives  gear  P,  which,  when  brought  up  into  mesh  with 
any  of  the  gears  of  the  cone,  drives  the  latter  and  with  it,  the 
delivery  shaft  S.  Thus  handle  H  is  instrumental  in  not  only 
starting  and  stopping  the  feeds,  but  also  in  making  seven 
changes  of  feeding  speed  (six  changes  only  on  the  No.  2 
milling  machine). 

The  small  vertical  slots  in  the  index  plate  X,  and  the  spring 
locking  latch  on  handle  H  (as  shown  in  Fig.  50),  ensure  proper 
meshing  of  the  gears  and  also  prevent  interference  of  gear  P, 
with  the  others  of  the  cone  on  either  side  of  the  one  driven. 

Two  extra  changes  of  speed  are  also  furnished  by  anoti.er 
gear  arrangement  next  to  the  driving  pulley,  as  sliowu  in  Fig. 
49,  which  increases  the  total  number  of  speeds  available  up  to 
21  (18  on  the  No.  2  machine).  This  attachment  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  7-speed  mechanism,  but  is  arranged  for  three 
different  delivery  speeds  only.  It  is  located  outside  of  the 
frame  near  the  driving  pulley,  but  is  protected  by  a  gear  case 
or  cover.  The  arrangement  of  this  mechanism  is  very  com- 
mendable and  its  application  will  undoubtedly  be  as  highly 
appreciated  on  the  milling  machines  as  it  has  been  on  the 
Hendey  lathes. 

The  design  of  the  feeding  mechanisms  for  the  Hendey-Norton 
milling  machines  is  particularly  heavy  and  rigid,  the  desire 
having  been  to  render  them  capable  of  the  heaviest  duty  for 
rapid  production  in  milling  processes,  'ine  result  has  been 
that  some  remarkable  instances  of  heavy  milling  performances 
have  been  accomplished  in  many  cases.  For  example,  the 
photograph,  from  which  the  engraving.  Fig.  49,  was  made, 
was  taken  while  a  remarkably  heavy  milling  performance  was 
being  made,  the  conditions  of  which  are  as  follows:  The 
machine  used  was  the  No.  2  universal  Hendey-Norton  miller, 
with  no  special  adjustments,  and  the  stock  being  milled  was  a 
bar  of  50-point  carbon  steel  with  1%-inch  face.  In  one  instance, 
a  one-eighthrinch  cut  was  taken  with  the  feed  mechanism  set  for 


FIG.     50. — DETAILS    OF    THE    VARIABLE-SPEED     FEED    MECHANISM 
THE      HENDEY-NOBTOK      MILLINO   MACUIirE. 


APPLIED      TO 
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Tlir  l5al(Jw»n  LcMoniotive  Works  are  ileliverinjJcTO  new  loci.- 
:  /Bdotives  of  what  is  <alleil  the  Saiitu  Kt-  tyix-  to  tlif  Attliisoii. 
u,  Topnka  &  Santa  l-V  Railway.  These  are  the  lieaviest  loco- 
f' motives  ever  liuill.  their  tt)tal  weinhi  Ikmiiji  jn.iMKt  il)s.  more 
-than  that  of  the  2—10 — (•  type  for  rhis  road  illustrated  on 
pa;;e  l!l"J  of  otir  .lune  number  of  \'M>'2.  Tlu-sc  new  hni)- 
..,inotives  merit  a  complete  «}etaile<l  ilestripf ion,  which  will  be 
."-presented  in  the  next  issue  of  this  journal.  The  following 
■  /table    incliide.s    the    ehief    cha^r8«terjstics    of    tliia    remarkable 
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X  15'j  ft.  X  8  ft.  and  a  delivery  chest  20  ft.  x  1  ft  8  ins.  x  0  ft., 
at  an  expense  of  $1  per  day — the  average  te^iperature  obtained 
being  42  (legs.  Of  this  $1,  5(»  cents  was  for  electricity  and  44 
cents  for  water.  The  current  was  supplied  by  meter  at  3  cents 
per  kw.-hour,  and  the  water  at  12  cents  per  1,000  gals."  The 
whole  plant  cost  |1.000,  repairs  for  18  months  cost  less  than 
%'k  and  the  saving  over  the  cost  of  ice  averaged  $12  i)er  week, 
ice  costing  $3  per  ton.  This  may  interest  railroad  officers 
who  are  paying  high  prices  for  ice.      ...  .  -..-•.-..;:•     ;>;::..,.;'■- 


THE  TECHNOLEXICON  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
GERMAN  ENGINEERS. 


In  the  beginning  of  11H)1  the  Society  of  German  Engineers 
( Verein    Deutscher   Ingenietire)    began   the   compilation   of  a 
universal    technical    dictionary    in    three    languages — Knglish,  ^ 
(Jernian  and  Frendi.     The  undertaking  has  met  with  general 
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;V   MOTOR  DRIVEN  ICE  MACHINES. 


RefrigeratiTig  machines  driven  by  electric  motors  appear  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Fred  L.  Kimball  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  an  article  in  Ennincrrinu  Mwjnzine:  "The 
cost  of  r«'fri;ieration  under  this  system  is  not  prohibitive  even 
when  electricity  i.s  stipplied  from  coal-burning  stations.  In  a 
certain  installation  which  was  visited  recently,  it  was  found 
tliat  a  machine  of  1-ton  nominal  capacity,  operated  by  a  3  h.p. 
motor,  was  furnishing  refrigeration  for  a  storage  room  25  ft. 


ATCHISON,    TUfEKA    A:     SANTA     FE    KAII.WAY/    '.    -.K     './/-;.-;■'  V;  . 
.       BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS.    lUlLDEUS.  l>\-'^    •■,.;'     ~ 

approval    and    iias    received    assistance   from   all   quarters   at: 
home  and  abroail.     Societies  and   individuals  have  responded 
generously   to  the   invitation    to   collaborate  and   have   proved 
their  interest   by  semling  colle<tions  of  teihnical   words. 

Up  to  the  present  there  are  :^43  societies  (44  in  English,  272 
in  German,  and  27  in  French  speaking  louulries)  co-oi)erating 
in  the  work,  either  by  the  systematical  collection  of  technical 
expressions  of  the  specialities  represented  by  them  or  in  other 
ways,  especially  by  the  acquisition  of  collaborators  and  by 
placing  technical  publications  in  more  than  one  language  at 
the  disposal  of  the  "Verein,"  as  catalogues  of  firms,  invento-. 
ries,  price-lists  of  machines,  haudlKioks.  etc.  .:,■;.       ■'•./'>    '•.;■ 

Through  these  societies  the  Technolexicon  has  found  helpers 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  the  l*uite(l  Slates,  Austria, 
South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  Belgium.  Canada,  etc.     Among 
the  American  societies  who  are  lending  assistance  to  this  im- 
portant work  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Society  of  Civil. 
Engineers;    the    American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers;. 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintename-of-Way  Asso-V 
elation;   the  American  Chemical  Society;   the  Western  Society, 
of  Engineers;  etc. 

The  I  ontributions  will  not  be  calleil  in  before  1;«<I4.  so  that  all 
who  wish  to  help  in  the  compilation  of  the  Technolexicon  have 
.still  time.  Contributions  in  only  one  language  are  acceptable,- 
though  of  course  those  in  two  or  three  languages  are  the  most 
valuable,  as  also  polyglot  business-catalogues  and  other  tech- 
nical iiubiit  atioiis.  The  editor-in-cliief  will  lie  pleased  to  give 
any  information  wanted.  His  address  is:  Technolexicon.  Dr... 
Hubert  .Jansen.  Berlin    (NW.  7  I.  Dorotheenstr.  49.        ..'  s  .>  ..'. 


As  to  the  reliability  of  the  Parsons  steam  turbine,  Mr.  Grif  ' 
fiths,  engineer  to  the  Belfast  Harbor  Commission,  stated  before- 
the   Institution   of  Naval   Architects    (England)    that   he  had 
operated  pumps  with  them  night  and  day  for  three  years  and 
they  had  never  given  the  slightest  trouble. 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


FKKDS   AND   DRIVES. 


BY.C.  vv.  onKBt. 


;;;  Tlu'  variab|p-si)e<(l  feedinjr  nnHlianism  that  the  Headey 
Ma<  liiiic  Company,  Toi  riii,i;Joii,  Conn.,  are  applying  to  the 
latest  niofh'ls  of  llu'ir  HtUfify-Norlon  milling  machiufs  is 
similar  in  prim  iple  to  the  design  wiiich  is  so  well  known  for 
its  use  upon  the  Hendey-Xortoii  e- ~'iie  lathes.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  ( one  of  gears  and  shifting  pinion  print  iplp 
whiih  the  Hrndcy  Machini  Company  have  developed  as  pic 
necis  ii?  the  field  of  vai'i.ihlc-siir.jri  feeding  for  niaehiue  tools.  . 


Fit..     49. — VIKW     OF    TlIK    HF.NDEV-NORTON     MILLIXO  '• 
M.VtIll.NK,       SIIOWlNc.       «  (tNVK.MK.N  T       AR1{.\.N«;K-    :.', 

.MEM   OF  niK  si'i:i;i)  iwix  i.\    riiE  fbame       ;  .': 

_'■■.  ]^::  /\:''  -'■:-■'■■:-'■':  .At/Tlli:    l.l.VT,      '.  ■\',.  V  •■  ..-.'/Y  it:  v-: 

The  speed  ho.x  is  of  renewed  interest,  in  thig 
applieation,    iiarticularly    lor    ihe    method ;  of  • 
adaptation  to  nulling  mku  liiiie  eonditions.    ,      .    " 

The  device,  as  arranged  for  use  in  this  case,' 
is  shown  in  detail  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  50,  and. 
its  location  ujion  the  milling  machine  is  indii- 
<at(\d  in  the  engraving.  Fig.  49.  The  entire 
mechanism  is  located  within  the  frame,  and  is 
thus  quite  out  of  the  way  and  proteiied  from 
dirt  and  ehips.  In  this  way  the  mechanism  re- 
quires much  less  than  would  the  belt  cone 
and  pulley  arrangement.  ..,/>-;  .;:?.;     vv  -• 

The  mechanism  is  driven  h,v  a  belt  fdrinection 
to  the  spindle.  I  he  hell  and  pulleys  appearing 
at,' the  rear  of  the  tool  in  Fig.  49.  The  loweit 
imUey  is  keyed  on  the  shaft  which  eaxries  lbe5 


:-  sinning  pinion,  the  latter  Iw-ing  the  driving  "nieuilwf   in  this 

./■  yase  as  in  the  feed  box  used  upon  the  liendey  Noi  ton  lathes. 

/./'The  feeding  motion  is  delivered  to  the  table  from  the  upper- 

•shaft  .whifh  csirries  the  tone  of  gears,  the  connection  to  the 
'table  being  made  through  a  telescoping  shaft  and  universal 
;  joints,  at  tlie  rear  of  the  frame,  in  the  usual  manner. 

r-      1''*-'  driving  shaft  for  tlie  mechanism  is  shown  at  D,  Fig.  50,~ 
and  the  shifting  pinion  which  it  carries  appears  at  O.     This 
pinion,  O,  feathers  with  shaft  D,  and  is  controlled  in  its  lougi* 
tudinal  movement  by  frame  F,  which  embraies  it  by  the  forked 
projections  pivoting  on  shaft  D.     The  gear,  P,  is  also  carried    , 
in  this  frame  in  permanent  mesh  with  pinion,  O,  gear  V,  beiugv 
the  one  which  is  used  for  meshing  with  the  gears  of  the  coufc.'  •; 
This  is  accomplished  as  in  the  device  used  upon  their  lathe,  by 
lifting  the  handle,  M,  outside  and  locking  it  in  one  of  ih(   slots 
in  the  index  plate  X.     Shaft  S,  carries  the  cone  of  gears  and    ; 

.;  ;it  fe  from  this  that  the  power  is  delivered  to  the  table  feeds.  -> ; 

...    lii  this  way  pinion  O,  which  always  revolves  With  driving 

r  shaft.  D.  drives  gear  P,  wJiicIi,  when  brought  up  iuio  mesh  with 
any  of  the  gears  of  the  cone,  tlrives  the  latter  and  with  it,  the 
delivery  shaft  S.  Thus  handle  H  is  instrumental  in  not  ouljr,: 
Starting  and  stopping  the  fe<^8t  Wiaisb;  In  making  seve^ 
changes  of  feeding  speed  tsix  changes  only  on  the,  NO-  '2. 
inining  machine).  - 

;    The  small  vertical  slots  in  the  ijidejt  plate  X..>antl  the  sprinif 
:1ocking  latch  oii  handle  Hi  as  shown  in  Fig.  oWj,  eu.su  re  pro|R'4''^^^; 
meshing  of  tiie  gears  and  also  prevent  imerferettce  of  gear  1i*i 
s(;itli  the  olherV;  of  the  <one  on  tdther  si«le  of  the  one  drivnu. 
,     Two  extra  change^,  of  speed  are  also  furnished  by  aiioir.Jrr 
gear  arrangement  hexi  to  ihe  driving  pulley,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
*9,  which  increases  the  total  liUinlner  of  speeds  available  up  tov 
t\    (  IS  on  the  Xo.  "_'  machlm' i.    .This  attachment  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the"7-speed  nH«hanism,  but  is  arranged  for  three, 
iliffeient    delivery    .-peetls   only.     It    is   locaterl    outside   of   the-' 
frame  near  the  driving  pulley;,  but  is  !M-ote<'ted  by  a  gt*ar -<-ase 
or  cover.    The  arratig^nient  bt  this  lueclianism  is  Verj'  •v"©pi:. 
mendable  and   it>^  api»li<at ion   will   umioulnedly   be  as  highly 
a|>i»ieciated   on   the  milling  uiiichiue^i  as  it -has  .been,  oa  the. 
Hendey   lathes..  /■■■.;";-     ;  ;  :v.^v": ^■- "> .\ \,    .  ^''■^■■-1<- ^■^■>'^'"^':---^  ■'.:'■■ 
The  ilesign  of  ihe  feetling  mechawisnisfor  the  Hendey-NorioBj^." 
milling   ma<hine.s   is   particularly   heavy 'and   rigid,   the  desire.':: 
having  bet'U  to  rentier  tlieui  capable  of- tJie  heaviest  duty  tor 
rapid   prodm-iion   in   milling  processes.    >-ne   result  has   been  - ' 
that  some  remarkable  instances  of  heavy  riuilingperformaiU'eS;. 
have   been  accomiiiishcd   in   many  cas4^s.       For  example,  the 
photograph,   from    whi<  h    the   engraving.    Fig.    49,    was   made, 
was  taken  while  a  remarkably  heavy  milling  i>erforman<e  wa^' 
being   made,   the  conditions  of   which   are   as    follows:    The 
machine  used  was  tt»e  Xo.  2  unlvei-sal  Hendey-Xorton  miller,     . 
with  no  sjict  iai  adjusiments.  and  the  stock  being  milled  was  a 
bar  of  .ju  jioint  carl<on  steel  with  I's-iiicli  fa<  e.   In  one  instance, 
a  one  eighth  in<h  cut  was  taken  wiih  the  feed  mechanisui  set  for  ■- 
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a  table  feed  of  3  1-3  inches  per  minute,  and  in  another,  a  1-10- 
inch  cut  was  taken  with  a  table  feed  of  4  inches'  per  minute. 
In  both  cases  the  worlv  was  carried  very  easily  and  no  trouble 
was  met  in  any  way.  This  heavy  performance  was  made  with 
no  special  preparations,  a  stock  arbor  and  a  stock  cutter  being 
used,  and  also  the  arbor  support  was  not  set  as  close  to  the  cut- 
ter as  would  ordinarily  have  been  done.  This  is  another  im- 
portant proof  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  the 
heavy  gear-drive  feeding  mechanism.  I 


THE   MACHINE  SHOP   PROBLEM. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  by 
Mr.  Charles  Day: 

Reviewing,  briefly,  past  conditions  in  the  majority  of  shops 
— and  in  fact  many  of  to-day — we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  slipshod  methods  in  use  on  all  hands.  Purchase  of 
equipment  was  left  almost  invariably  to  a  purchasing  agent 
who  was  in  no  way  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  ma- 
chines to  be  bought,  price  being  his  only  means  of  compari- 
son. The  fact  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  allowed 
to  exist  was  sufficient  proof  that  those  in  charge  of  the  shop 
were  scarcely  more  capable  to  judge  of  the  earning  power  of 
the   apparatus   than   he. 

Some  of  the  largest  shops  used  a  cheap  grade  of  carbon 
steel  for  cutting  tools,  instead  of  the  "air-hardening"  variety 
which  would  permit  of  double  the  cutting  speed,  the  reduced 
first  cost  being  their  reason  for  this  policy.  In  such  a  plant 
five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  invested  in  tool  steel  might 
readily  effect  a  saving  on  the  labor  bill  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  (|15,000)  annually.  Such  an  illustration  exemplifies 
forcibly  the  absence  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation 
existing  but  a  few  years  since. 

Probably  nothing  has  increased  the  possibilities  of  the 
machine  shop  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  power  crane,  and 
although  the  designer  of  the  building  is  always  informed,  in 
a  general  way,  as  to  the  crane  service  that  will  be  required, 
this  detail  is  not  usually  given  nearly  suflScient  considera- 
tion. To  properly  cover  the  floor  space  with  power  cranes, 
jib  cranes,  etc.,  requires  a  most  careful  study  of  the  location 
of  various  machines,  ^hich,  in  turn,  necessitates  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  work   in  view. 

The  lighting  of  the  machine  shop  or  foundry  to  a  marked 
extent  influences  the  eflaciency  of  the  men,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  fact  is  generally  appreciated  at  this  time.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  too  much  light,  provided 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  fall  on  the  work.  As  large 
establishments  usually  run  night  and  day,  a  liberal  amount 
of  artificial  light  is  also  necessary  if  the  different  shifts  are 
to  turn  out  equal  amounts  of  work.  Shops  that  are  illu- 
minated in  a  general  way  by  arc  lamps  (as  well  as  incan- 
descent lights  for  detail  work)  seldom  complain  of  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  night  shift. 

The  eflficiency  of  machine  shop  equipment  should  be  judged 
only  from  its  ability  to  produce  the  desired  result  at  a  min- 
imum cost,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  governed  as  much  by  the  in- 
formation at  the  disposal  of  the  operators  as  the  machines 
themselves.  In  the  extreme  case,  such  as  a  full  automatic 
screw  machine,  we  might  suppose  that  the  ability  of  the 
designer  would  assure  the  success  of  the  tool;  but  even  in 
this  case  innumerable  details  arise,  such  as  the  grinding  and 
setting  of  cutters,  the  delivery  of  stock  to  and  from  the  ma- 
chine, etc.,  which  may  or  may  not  be  efficiently  taken  care 
of  by  the  purchaser. 

Turning  to  the  other  extreme — an  engine  lathe  doing  a 
general  class  of  work — we  find  the  workman  confronted  by 
innumerable  problems,  governing  economical  production, 
which  he,  and  in  many  cases  his  superiors,  fail  to  recognize. 
For  example,  the  proper  cutting  speeds  for  different  mate- 
rials and  different  cuts;  the  relative  advantage  of  a  heavy 
cut  and  slow  speed,  or  a  light  cut  and  fast  speed;  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  machine.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  de- 
tails. Such  information  can  only  be  obtained  from  experi- 
mental work  carried  on  along  scientific  lines,  and  as  long  as 


schemes  of  management  take  no  cognizance  of  this  data,  the 
introduction  of  modern  tool  steels,  the  motor  drive,  etc., 
will  necessarily  be  slow;  consequently  we  cannot  discuss  the 
merits  of  various  types  of  apparatus,  unless  conversant  with 
the  problems  of  organization  and  management.  The  absence 
of  this  knowledge  leads  many  engineers  to  most  erroneous 
conclusions. 

The  small  attention  given  to  the  cutting  tool  in  the  vast 
majority  of  shops  is  astonishing  when  we  realize  how  directly 
the  time  of  machining  is  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
steel.  We  are  all  constantly  hearing  of  phenomenal  cutting 
speeds,  etc.,  but  it  is  the  efliciency  of  the  tools  in  the  tool 
racks  that  is  a  gauge  of  their  value.  If  these  tools  are  not 
forged  and  ground  to  standard  angles  and  reground  by  a  man 
who  realizes  fully  the  care  which  must  be  exercised  in  this 
work,  the  chances  are  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  but 
scarcely  better  than  the  original  steel. 

If  a  cutting  tool  is  to  work  at  its  maximum  eflBciency,  the 
cutting  speed  should  be  maintained  constant  for  a  given  depth 
of  cut  and  a  given  feed,  consequently  some  means  should  be 
provided  for  accelerating  the  spindle  speed  of  a  lathe  when 
the  tool  is  working  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  diameter,  such 
as  facing  cylinder  heads,  etc.  A  lathe  of  this  character  may 
be  truly  termed  a  variable-speed  machine.  In  the  average 
shop,  however,  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  work  of 
this  kind,  the  majority  of  lathe  work  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal cuts.  If  the  lathe  operates  on  but  one  class  of  work, 
the  proper  spindle  speeds  and  feeds  can  be  obtained,  which 
should  not  be  changed  as  long  as  conditions  remain  unal- 
tered. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  variety  of  work  is 
handled  by  a  lathe,  the  tool  will  constantly  work  on  different 
diameters,  variable  speed  being  equally  as  important  in  this 
case  as  in  the  first  considered,  although  a  uniform  increase, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  would  not  be  required.  Simple  as  this 
classification  may  seem,  the  electrical  engineer  repeatedly 
fails  to  see  that  a  system  of  motor  driving  that  would  be 
applicable  in  one  case  utterly  fails  in  another.  ^ 

Practically  all  machine  shops  have  some  variable-speed 
tools,  and,  here  again,  it  is  the  province  of  the  engineer  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  factors.  A 
manufacturer  who  advertises  a  variable-speed  countershaft  or 
motor  for  machine-tool  driving  which  will  give  any  speed, 
shows  his  ignorance  of  shop  conditions  where  a  refinement 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  In  fact,  after  visit- 
ing practically  all  the  shops  that  have  installed  multiple- 
voltage  equipment  offering  the  possibilities  of  close  speed 
regulation  and  ease  of  handling,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
purchasers  are  not  beginning  to  realize  an  adequate  return 
on  the  investment.  A  better  illustration  could  not  be  found 
of  the  interdependence  of  management  and  equipment 


TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


"There  Is  plenty  of  room  at  th«  top,  but  th«r«  Is  no  •levator 
In  tne  building. 

"There  are  times  when  It's  safest  to  be  lonesome. 

"Being  popular  takes  up  a  heap  of  time. 

"Putting  off  an  easy  thing  makes  it  hard,  and  putting  off 
a  hard  one  makes  it  impossible. 

"Have  something  to  say;  say  It;  stop  talicing.— Rulet  for 
a  business  conversation. 

"The  house  is  not  interested  in  knowing  how  you  like  your 
boss,  but  in  how  your  boss  likes  you. 

"Remember  that  when  you're  in  the  right  you  can  afford  to 
keep  your  temper,  and  that  when  you're  in  the  wrong 
you  can't  afford  to  lose  it. 

"E:nthusiasm  is  the  best  shortening  for  any  job;  it  makes 
heavy  work  light. 

"Remember  that  to-day  is  your  opportunity,  to-morrow  some 
other  fellow's. 

"In  keeping  track  of  others  and  their  faults  it  is  very,  very 
Important  that  you  shouldn't  lose  sight  of  your  own." 

These  bits  are  gieaned  from  "Letters  j?rom  a  Self-Made 
Alerchant  to  His  Son." 
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WOODWORKING    MACHINERY. 


Important  Developments  in  Individial  Driving  by  Electric 

.    Motors. 


In  the  August  issue  of  this  journal  was  presented  (pages 
294  to  296)  an  article  treating  of  modern  methods  of  elec- 
trically driving  wood-working  tools.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same,  problems  of  greater  magnitude  and  complexity  are 
there  met  than  are  prevalent  with  iron-working-tool  practice, 
and  necessarily  they  demand  special  treatment.    In  this  article 


oughly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  belt-drive 
Shops. 

The  first  engraving,  Pig.  1,  illustrates  an  interesting  direct- 
coupled  drive  on  a  9-in.  four-head  sticker.  This  is  an  instan«-e 
where  the  comparatively  high  speed  of  the  motor  agrees  favor- 
ably with  the  driven  speed  of  the  machine,  permitting  a  direct 
coupling  between  the  armature  shaft  and  the  machine's  drive. 
The  motor  used  for  this  drive  is  the  standard  15-h.p.  floor- 
type  Triumph  motor,  operating  at  900  rev.  per  min.  This 
drive  is  unexcelled  for  economy  of  space  and  neatness. 

In  this  engraving  is  also  illustrated  one  of  the  ceiling  motor 
drives,  which  are  used  in  this   installation   for   driving  th-^ 


K»!.    1. DIRECT-COUPLKD    DRIVE    FOR    A    9-l.\rH    .STICKKU.       MRIVE.N    UV 

A     15-H.     V.     .MOTOR. 


Flti.     2. — BAND     RESAW,     Et^LlPPED     WITU     A     DIREtT-<.'OL  PI.KI*     I»R1V|; 
IKOM    A    15-H.    P.    BACK-GEARED    MOTOR. 


FKi.   3. — A   12-I\CH  Rir  aWV   with   a   DIRECT-COIPI.ED  DRIVE  FROM   A 
10-H.   P.    B.\CK-t!EARED    MOTOR. 

is  presented  additional  examples  of  motor-drive  equipments 
for  wood-working  tools,  in  order  to  indicate  to  those  meeting 
problems  of  this  nature  what  may  be  termed  prevalent  practice. 
The  tools  illustrated  herewith  are  representative  examples 
selected  from  a  large  installation  which  the  Triumph  Electric 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  recently  fitted  up  for  electric 
power  transmission  and  motor  driving.  The  motors  are  all 
Triumph  motors  of  the  inclosed  type,  which  are  particularly 
adaptable  to  this  class  of  driving,  in  which  dtist  and  shavings 
are  met  in  quantities.  A  notable  feature  of  this  interesting 
installation  is  the  conspicuous  absence  of  overhead  belts.  The 
result  is  a  beautifully  light  and  airy  shop,  which  will  be  thor- 


FIG.    4. BELTED    DRIVE   FOR   \    Jlii    SAW    FROM    A    III.    V.    SI,<)W-SPEM» 

MOTOR. 

groups  of  light  machinery.  The  group-drive  method  of  arrang- 
ing the  machinery  was  adopted  for  the  lighter  tools,  a  grind- 
stone and  a  wood  lathe  only  being  driven  from  the  one  motor 
in  this  case.       ■\' -.■■'.   ;  c 

The  next  two  engravings,  Figs.  2  and  3.  as  well  as  the  ceil- 
ing motor  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  present  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  Triumph  Electric  Company's  back-geared  motor.  F'ig.  2 
is  a  view  of  an  inclosed  floor-type,  back-geared  motor  coupled 
direct  to  a  band  resaw,  with  power  feed,  built  by  the  F'rank 
Clement  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Fig.  3  illustrates  a 
similar  motor  direct-coupled  to  a  12-in.  rip  saw.  In  the  two  lat- 
ter cases  the  gear  ratio  chosen  for  the  bark  gear  on  the  motors 
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a  tablH  iVf«M} '<>t  ii'S  in<-h^s  per  iiiinut»'.  ainl  in  atiotlnr,  a  I-IO- 
im  }i  i-iii  was  taken  with  a  tabli.'  feed  of  4  indies  per  minute. 
In  lioth  iat;(s  rhe  work  was  carried  very  easily  and  no  troulile 
was  met  in  any  way.  This  heavy  perforniame  was  made  with 
■feo  sijeeial  jitt'iMi  rat  ions,  a  sio<  k  arbor  and  a  stfx-k  entler  l)einK 
used,  and  ali^o  the  arl>or  support  was  not  set  as  close  to  the  cut- 
ter as  wouhl  ordinarily  have  l>een  done.  Tliis  is  another  im- 
jKirtant  proof  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  lh{: 
heavy  gear-drive  foedrng  me<hanisiu.  ,•        ■--;'•..'.'  ",':'■ 


■-.>, 


'    ^     ;     ;    T^      MACHINE  SHOP   PROBLEM. 

The  roilowin}:  iiaiaiiraplis  art-  s«-lt'iit:d  from  a  papf^r  read 
befoie  tJu'  Anieriean  Soiidy  of  Merlianival  ICnginet-rs  by 
Mr.  CharU's  Day? ■■•/'••  '''  v'; ^ '" •   ''  ' -^      •"-   v",-'^' 

Reviewing,  brjetly.  past  londitions  in  the  majority  of  shops 
— and  in  i;a«  t  many  of  to-day — we  eannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  slipshod  methods  in  use  on  all  hands.  Purchase  of 
t'quii)m«nt  was  left  almost  invariably  to  a  purchasing  agent 
who  was  in  no  way  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  ma- 
chines to  be  bought,  price  being  his  only  means  of  «omi)ari- 
son.  The  fact  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  allowed 
to  exist  was  surticient  proof  that  those  in  charge  of  the  shop 
were  s«areely  more  (apable  to  judge  of  the  earning  power  of 
the   apparatus    than    he..     ,...',      .      ,.       ;". 

Some  (d  the  largest  sThops  usecf  a  rhtap  gra<le  of  larbon 
siccl  for  ctufing  tools.  insiea<l  of  the  "air-hardening"  variety 
whiih  would  permit  of  double  the  cutting  speed,  the  reduced 
lirst  cost  being  their  reason  for  this  policy.  In  such  a  plant 
five  thousand  dollars  ($,"), oOO>  invested  in  tool  .ste<i  might 
''readily  effect  a  saving  on  the  labor  bill  of  fifteen  tiiotisand 
dollars  ($i5,b<iM)  annually.  Such  an  illustration  exemplifies 
forcibly  tUe  absence  o£ '  scientific  thought  an<l  investigation 
existing  but  a  few  years  since.         .... 

Probably    nothing    has    increased    the    possibilities    of    the 

machine  shop  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  power  crane,  and 

'^■.  although;  tlje  desigiier^  of  the  t>uilding  is  .ilways  informed,  in 

a  general  way,  as  to  the  crane  service  that  will  be  required, 

„  ,tkJ8   detail    is   not   ustially   given   nearly   sufficient   considera- 

r^tion.     To   properly   coyer   the   Uoor   space   with    power   cranes, 

jib  cranes,  etc.,  requires- a  roost  careful  study  of  the  location 

of  various  inachlm'S.  which,  in  turn,  necessitates  a  thorough 

iindcrstanditig   of   the   work    in    view. 

The  lighiitij^  of  the  inachiuc  shop  or  foundry  to  a  marked 
extent  inrtuences  the  efficiency  of  the  men,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  tills  fact  is  geaerally  appreciated  at  this  time.  It 
is  practbally  iuipnssiblo  to  obtain  too  much  light,  provided 
th»'  ilircct  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  tali  on  the  work.  .As  large 
establishment.';  usually  run  niglit  and  day.  a  liberal  amount 
of  artificial  light  is  also  neces.sary  if  the  different  shifts  are 
t«  tuin  out  equal  amounts  of  work.  Shops  that  are  illu- 
minai«d  in  a  general  way  by  arc  lamps  (as  well  as  incan- 
descent liglit.s  for  detail  work!  seldom  complain  of  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  night  shift.  :  "':  /  -:.-■;':>•'■.'■•'•/' 

Tlie  elfieiency  of  mat  hine  shop  equipment  shoubl  l)e  judged 
.only  from  its  ability  to  produce  the  desired  result  at  a  min- 
itniini  10*^1,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  governed  as  much  by  the  in- 
formatu)n  at  the  disjwsal  of  tbe  operators  as  the  machines 
.  .themselves.  lo,  the  extreme  case,  such  as  a  full  auton^tic 
Screw  machine,  we  might  stippose  that  the  ability  of  the 
designer  would  assure  th<»  success  of  the  tool;  but  even  in 
this  case  innumerable  details  arise,  such  as  the  grinding  and 
setting  of  cutter,-;,  the  delivery  of  sto<'k  to  and  from  the  ma 
chine,  etc.,  which  may  or  may  not  be  etRcienlly  taken  care 
of   by  the  jitin  baser. 

Turning  to  the  other  extreme^an  engine  lathe  doing  a 
general  class  of  work — we  ftnd, the  workman  confronted  by 
innnmerabb'  problems,  governing  economical  productitui. 
which  lie.  and  in  many  cases  his  superiors,  fail  to  recognize. 
For  example,  the  proper  cutting  speeds  for  different  mate- 
rials and  different  cut's;  the' relative  advantage  of  a  heavy 
cut  anti  slow  speed.  t)r  a  light  ctit  and  fast  speed;  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  machine.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  do- 
tails.  Su(  h  infornuition  can  only  be  ohtain'jd  from  experi- 
mental  work  <arrie<l  on  along  scientific  lines,  and  as  long  as 


Schemes  of  management  take  no  cognizance  of  this  data,  the 
introduction  of  modern  tool  steels,  the  motor  drive,  etc,, 
will  ncccs.sarily  be  slow;  consequently  we  cannot  disctiss  the 
merits  of  various  types  of  apparatus,  unless  conversant  with 
the  problems  of  organization  and  management.  The  absence 
of  this  knowledge  leads  many  engineers  to  most  erroneous 
contlusious. 

The  small  attention  given  to  the  cutting  tool  in  the  vast 
majority  of  shops  is  astonishing  when  we  realize  how  directly 
•the  time  of  machining  is  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
steel.  Wo  are  all  constantly  hearing  of  phenomenal  cutting 
speeds,  etc.,  but  it  is  the  elficiem  y  of  the  tools  in  the  tool 
racks  that  is  a  gauge  of  their  value.  If  these  tools  are  not 
forged  and  grouiid  to  standard  angles  and  reground  by  a  man 
who  realizes  fully  the  care  which  must  be  exercised  in  this 
wt)rk.  the  chances  are  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  but 
scarcely  better  than  the  original  steel. 

If  a  (iitting  tool  is  to  work  at  its  maximum  efficiency,  the 
cutting  speed  shoiild  be  maintained  constant  for  a  given  depth 
«)f  cut  and  a  given  feed,  consequently  some  means  should  be 
l)rovided  for  ac«  eleiating  the  spindle  speed  of  a  lathe  when 
the  tool  is  working  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  diameter,  such 
as  facing  cylinder  heads,  etc.  A  lathe  of  this  character  may 
be  truly  termed  a  variable-speed  machine.  In  the  average 
shop,  however,  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  work  of 
this  kind,  the  majority  of  lathe  work  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal cuts.  If  the  lathe  operates  on  but  one  class  of  work, 
the  proper  spindle  speeds  and  feeds  can  be  obtained,  which 
should  not  be  changed  as  long  as  conditions  remain  unal- 
tered. If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  variety  of  work  i.s 
handled  by  a  lathe,  the  tool  will  constantly  work  on  different 
diameters,  variable  speed  being  eqtially  as  imi)ortant  in  this 
case  as  in  the  first  considered,  although  a  uniform  increase, 
as  the  work  proc-eeds,  would  not  be  required.  Simple  as  this 
classification  may  seem,  the  electrical  engineer  repeatedly  ' 
fails  to  see  that  a  system  of  motor  driving  that  would  be 
applicable  in  one  case  utterly  fails  in  another. 

Practically  all  machine  shoi)s  have  some  variable-speed 
tools,  and,  here  a.gain,  if  is  the  province  of  the  engineer  to 
determine  the  relative  imi)ortance  of  the  various  factors.  A 
manufacturer  who  a<lvertises  a  variable-speed  ctuintershaft  or 
motor  for  machine-tool  driving  which  will  give  any  speed, 
.'^hows  his  ignorance  of  shop  conditions  where  a  refinement 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  In  fact,  after  visit- 
ing practically  all  the  shops  that  have  installed  multiple- 
voltage  equipment  offering  the  possibilities  of  close  speed 
regulation  and  ease  of  handling,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
purchasers  are  not  beginning  to  realize  an  adequate  return 
on  the  investment.  A  better  illustration  could  not  be  found 
of  the  interdependence  of  management  and  equipment. 
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TO  YOUNG  MEN.. 


"There  la  plenty  of  room  at  th«  top,  but  thtre  i«  no  •levator 
In  tue  building.  .  ,  .  . 

•There  are  times  when  It's  safest  to  be  lonesome.  <[-;'-'y^^::---^:..'. 

"Being  popular  takes  uj)  a  heap  of  time.  ^-  -     .>  -^   . 

"Putting  off  an  easy  thing  makes  it  hard,  and  putting  off 
a  hard  one  makes  it  impossible. 

"Have  something  to  say;  Bay  It;  Btop  talking.— Rulee  for 
a  business  C(<nversatlon. 

"The  house  is  not  interested  In  knowing  how  you  like  your 
boss,  but  in  how  your  boss  likes  you.  ..■.•:•"•,•        ■:" 

"Remember  that  when  you're  in  the  right  you  can  afford  to 
keep  your  temper,  and  that  when  you're.  In  th«  wrong 
you  can't  afford  to  lose  it.  ^;• ;. -^,.  -  ,t 

"Enthusiasm  is  the  best  shortening  for  any  job;  it  makes 
heavy  work  light. 

"Remeniher  that  to-day  is  your  opportunity,  to-morrow  some 
other  fellow's.  •..;■'.  ■'■•J     ^;•••  •;".,;' .'-V  .; 

"In  keeping  track  of  others  and  their  faults  it  is  very,  very 
Important  that  you  shoublnt  lose  sight  of  your  own." 

These  bits  are  gieaned  from  "l,cutfrs  r  rem  a  Self- Made 
.Merchani    lo  Mis  Son."  ■'.         '  ' 
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WOODWORKING    MACHINERY. 


Jmimiktant  DKVi:i.orMK.VTs  in    Imumiuxl  Drivi\«.  hy  Ei.ectkic 


In  llu"  Aiisinsi  is-suo  of  iliis  journal  was  presented  (pages 
294  to  29(J)  an  article  treaiins  of  modern  methods  of  elec- 
trically driving  wood-working  tools.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same.  prol)!ems  of  gnater  mp.snitude  and  complexity  are 
there  met  than  aie  prevalent  with  iron-working-tool  practice, 
and  necessarily  they  df  mand  special  treatment.,    In  this  article 


i-Hi.    I. — uii;i;rr-«'<»i  I'l.Kii  uimm:  mu  a  JMmii   sfit  k*:k. 
'-■.,  .  .  a;    15*H,    tV    AMlTyU.^  ..    .     . 


»K*\K.\    isV 


oughly  appreciated  t)y  those  «w ho  have  to  do  with  be)l-driv€ 
..shops,    .^v;.-;.:-.-.-:  ^:  'I:- ■'■'■-■"■  '  -V  '>■■  ^■".-•v    .:■:■  '^■'^■ 

Tlie  first  eftgriaving.  Fig.  iXi^'istTares  an  •Intf'fe^rinR  dirwt-v 
roiipled  drive  on  a  I«in,  fonr  hea<|  sti<ker..     This  is  aii  instain-e 
where  the  comparatively  iiigh  speed  of  th(?'iBatof  agrees  fa^-er- 
ably  with  the  <lriven  speed  of  the  machine.  iK-rinitting  a  dire<:< 
coupling  between  the  arniaTure  shaft  and  the  machine  s  drive.; 
The   moior  used   for   tliis   drive   is  iJie   stamiard    l.".-h.i>.   lI«>or- 
type  Triumph  motor,  o]>eraiing  at  9(M»  i^V.  TM>r  m^.  /'^W^ 
drive  is  unexcelled  for  economy  of  spat'e  and.tte&tness. '.'  x  ".  .' 

In  this  engraving  i.s  also  illustrated  rtne  of  the  ceiling  motor 
drives,   whith  are   used    in  -this  .iostaUatl<)n   for  driving  th  }, 
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is  presnited  additional  examplcti  of  motor-drive  equipments 
for  WDod-working  tools,  in  order  to  indicate  to  those  meeting 
problems  of  this  natuj'e  what  may  bo  termed  prevalent  practin". 
Tlie  tools  illustrated  iirivwfth  are  r-presentative  examples 
selected  from  a  large  installanon  \vhi<-h  the  Triumph  Elccine 
Conipany,  (."int-innati.  Ohio,  recently  Tilted  up  for  electric, 
power  transmission  and  motor  driving.  Tlie  motors  are  all 
Triumph  motors  «)f  th;.-  incloscjl  type,  wliicli  are  particularly 
adapta1)lo  to  Ihiselass  of  driving,  in  whidi  dust  aad  shavings 
are  m<  t  in  (piantities.  A  noiable  feature  of  lli is  interesting 
installation  i^■  the  ronspiciious  absrnco  of  overhead  l)elts  The 
restilt  if«  a  beautif.ully  light  and  airy  shop,  which  will  be  thor- 


grotips  of  tight  maehinery.    Tli.e  group-drive  wiethotl  of  arrang- 

ii!.i<  the  machinery  was  ad*)pled  for  the  litihi^'r  tools,  a  grind- 
stone and  a  wood  lathe  only  boiug-di'ivcn  from  tlie  one  tnotur 

in  this.  case.  'V^'" .' ■  ^  -v  ■■':'vi^  '''''.  '■'i'-'-'^^  -.^^^l^  '  ■':'''.' 
The  next  two  engravings^  Figs.  2  and  5,  as  well  as  the>elf- 
itig  motor  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  pres<'nt  examjdes  of  ihe  use 
of  the  Triumph  Klectri<-  Comi>any's  baek  geared  motor.  Fig.  1! 
is  a  view  (if  an  in<losed  (loor-typc.  back  g<'ared  mown-  rouideil 
direct  to  a  band  ri-saw.  with  t^wer  fi=^iy  huiM^^l^^^^^  rth'P:  Fraii)\ 
Clement  Conipany.  of  Rochester.^  N:  Y'  Fig.  3  iUw^traK-s  a 
?inji!ar  n>otor  direct  coupled  to  a  12-lH  ripsaw,  hi  the  two  lat 
ter  caRes,  the  gear  ratio  i  ho.'.en  l>»r  the  ba.<  J>  gear  «.m  the  luyt.or.- 
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was  such  as  to  accommodate  the  resulting  driving  speed  to 
that  required  by  the  machine.  This  is  an  excellent  feature  of 
the  back-geared  type  of  motor  in  avoiding  belt  driving. 

The  band  resaw.  Fig.  2,  is  driven  by  a  15-h.p.  motor,  which 
operates  at  1,100  rev.  per  min.,  but  delivers  from  the  back-gear 
shaft  at  350  rev.  per  min.  The  rip  saw.  Fig.  3,  is  Driven  by  a 
10-h.p.  motor,  operating  at  1,000  rev.  per  min.,  but  which  is 
back-geared  down  to  deliver  at  400  rev.  per  min.,  the  back-gear 
speeds  agreeing  in  both  cases  with  the  speeds  of  driving  of  the 
tools.. 

In  Fig.  4  there  is  shown  a  belted  individual  drive  from  a  1- 
h.p.  slow-speed  inclosed  motor  to  a  fret  or  jig  saw,  and  in  Fig. 
5  a  similar  drive  for  a  band  sa\4t  built4)y  the  Frank  Clement 
Company.  The  former  motor  operates  at  1,100  rev.  per  min., 
while  the  latter  saw.  Fig.  5,  is  driven  by  a  2-h.p.  slow-speed 
motor  running  at  1,000  rev.  per  min. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  another  back-geared  motor  drive  direct- 
coupled  to  a  band  resaw,  built  by  Fay  &  Egan,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  The  motor  in  this  case  is  a  7^/l.-h.p.  Inclosed  floor- 
type  motor,  which  runs  at  750  rev.  per  min.,  but  is  back-geared 
down  to  deliver  at  350  rev.  per  min. 

The  motors  used  in  this  installation  are  the  well-known  in- 
closed slow-speed,  multi-polar  motors,  with  laminated  poles, 
manufactured  by  the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  which  were 


FIG.  5. — BELTED  DBIVE  lOK  A  BAND  SAW  FROM  A  2-H.  P.   MOTOR. 

Illustrated  and  described  on  page  361  of  our  November,  1900, 
issue.  They  are  all  fitted  with  self-oiling  bearings,  carbon 
brushes  and  are  designed  for  a  minimum  of  sparking;  the 
result  aimed  for  in  the  general  design  of  this  motor  is  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  reliable  and  as  free  as  possible  from  repairs. 


REDUCED   CLEARANCE  IN  LOCOMOTIVE    CYLINDERS. 


'ihe  advantages  of  a  reduction  in  clearance  of  steam  engines 
are  generally  admitted.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
adapt  the  principles  of  the  Corliss  valve  motion  lor  application 
to  locomotives.  These  have  all  failed  to  attain  practical  suc- 
cess. They  have  usually  consisted  in  the  application  of  an 
entirely  new  valve  motion  with  added  complication.  Mr.  Ira 
C.  Hnbbell.  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club,  last  month  discussed  the  effect  of  cylinder  clearance 
upon  the  quantity  of  steam  consumed  in  doing  specific  work 
and  incidentally  introduced  the  subject  of  the  new  Alfree 
valve  gear,  which  is  designed  to  eirect  the  Corliss  principle 
on  a  locomotive.  This  gear,  however,  makes  use  of  the  usual 
link  motion  and  adds  an  attachment  to  the  rocker  arms  with 
a  connection  to  the  crosshead.  In  this  respect  it  differs  rad- 
ically from  the  attempts  mentioned.  It  also  includes  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  slide  valve  which  permits  of  reducing  clear- 
ance.   An  engine  fltted  with  this  valve  gear  has  been  running 


for  two  years  and  a  number  are  now  under  construction  fof^ 
several  railroads. 

This  valve  gear  stands  for  reduced  clearance,  for  delayed 
exhaust  opening  and  closure  of  the  valves  and  for  a  combina- 
tion of  reduced  clearance  and  such  a  degree  of  compression 
as  to  reach  the  initial  pressure  for  the  clearance  U»ed.  It  also 
stands  for  short,  direct  and  smooth  surface  steai|P^  passages. 
In  his  paper  Mr.  Hubbell  insisted  that  all  clearance  is  waste 
and  that  the  Ideal  condition  with  respect  to  economy  would  be 
one  in  which  there  is  no  clearance  whatever.  Upon  this  as- 
sumption he  bases  his  predictions  of  steam  consumption  and 
believes  that  the  economy  will  be  greatest  the  nearer  the  clear- 
ance approaches  to  zero.  The  editors  of  this  journal  do  not 
consider  this  opinion  correct,  but  they  believe  that  a  mechan- 
ically satisfactory  valve  gear  which  will  delay  exhaust  closure 
in  such  a  way  as  to  properly  fill  a  correct  volume  of  clearance 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  locomotive,  especially 


Fit;.     6. — DIBECT-COUPLED    DRIVE    UPON     A    BAND    RESAW, — T^/^-H.     P. 

BACK-UEABED     MOTOR. 

if  it  permits  of  reducing  clearance  from  8  and  10  down  to  2% 
per  cent. 

An  illustrated  description  of  this  valve  gear  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  near  future  In  this  journal. 


CARE    OF   COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  discussing  the  care  of  compound  locomotives  before  the 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  among  other  things  Mr. 
A.  L.  Beardsley  said: 

"Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  some  makes  of 
ccmpound  locomotives  have  during  the  past  winter  ridden 
c\er  the  road  when  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  see  the  front 
end  of  the  engine,  and  if  it  had  an  iron  cab  it  was  covered  on 
the  inside  with  frost  and  ice.  You  have  had  steam  leaks 
:iicund  the  front  end  of  the  engine  so  numerous  that  you 
could  not  detect  where  they  came  from  and  which  one  was 
the  worst.  This  steam  came  from  high  and  low  pressure  pis- 
tons, valve  stems,  cylinder  heads,  cylinder  cocks,  relief  valves, 
fjlinder  cock  pipes,  etc.,  and  did  not  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  engineer  and  fireman  friendly  to  the  compound.  This  en- 
gine on  arrival  at  the  terminal  was  put  in  a  roundhouse  thai 
vas  too  short  and  the  doors  could  not  be  closed.  The  machinist 
was  given  a  list  of  work  on  it  that  he  could  not  do  on  account 
of  these  same  steam  leaks,  the  gas  and  smoke  in  the  round- 
house and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  warm 
while  at  work.  Some  of  the  men  who  care  for  and  handle  these 
machines  lost  some  of  that  interest  in  their  work  that  is  so 
valuable  to  railway  companies.  The  repairs  on  these  large 
compounds  have  been  made  difficult  and  laborious  from  the 
fact  that  the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  are  in  some  cases 
limited  and  the  roundhouses  are  inadequate." 


f 
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NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railwayi 


t 


II. 


The  previous  article  on  this  subject  appeared  on  page  321 
of  the  September  number. 


Before  passing  to  the  other  features  of  thjs  plant  several 
illustrations  should  be  presented.  One  of  these  shows  the 
construction  of  the  roof  trusses  in  the  locomotive  shop.  These 
are  spaced  at  25  ft.  centers  with  a  span  of  74  ft.  3  ins.  from 
center  to  center  of  posts.  The  steel  work  is  heavy  and  is 
roofed  with  Ludowici  tiling,  as  are  also  the  saw-toothed  por- 
tions over  the  side,  or  machinery,  bays.  The  engraving  of  the 
truss  shows  the  depth  of  the  crane  girders,  the  manner^f  sup- 
porting them  and  their  height  from  the  floor  level. 

Another  engraving  shows  sections  of  the  locomotive  pits, 
which  have  already  been  referred  to.  These  are  built  of  con- 
crete, as  are  all  the  foundations  of  the  buildings,  the  machinery 


foundations  and  the  ducts  for  the  distributing  system  of  hot 
air  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  building.  One  of  the 
photographs  shows  a  portion  of  a  main  duct  and  its  connec- 
tion to  the  fan  room.  This  construction  employed  temporary 
wooden  forms  over  which  the  concrete  was  built. 

Steam,  exhaust  or  live,  is  brought  from  the  power-house  to 
four  Sturtevant  fans,  each  10  ft.  in  diameter  by  5  ft.  wide  and 
of  the  three-quarter  housed  pattern.  These  are  located  out- 
side of  the  main  building  in  four  fan-houses,  shown  on  the 
ground  plan.  Each  heater  is  capable  of  discharging  72,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  at  a  speed  of  about  165  rev.  per  min. 
For  the  heating  engines  steam  at  150  lbs.  pressure  is  supplied. 
Each  heater  has  9,000  linear  feet  of  1-in.  pipe,  and  discharges 
into  the  underground  ducts.  The  following  figures  represent 
the  heating  problem: 


■  t  -,^  .,^* 


Cut)Ic   contents 
Glass  surface   . 
Brick   surface 
Tile  soi-taca   .. 
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5,400,000  cu.  ft 

88.000  sq.  ft. 

49.000  sq.  ft, 

130,000  sq.  ft. 


i:v 


Midmrif  bt  fir  ten  Drains.  Stcfion  af  Oruin. 

SECTIONS    OF    PITS. 


ONE  OF  THE  LAVATORIES. 

NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA— ATCHISON.  TOPEKA  &  SANTE  FE  RAILWAY. 
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was  such  as  to  accommodate  the  resulting  driving  speed  to 
that  rcquirtd  hy  the  machine.  This  is  an  excellent  feature  of 
the  back-geared  type  of  motor  in  avoiding  belt  driving. 
•  The  liand  resaw,  Fin.  2,  is  driven  by  a  15-h.p.  motor,  which 
Operates  at  I.IOO  rev.  pet  min..  but  delivers  from  the  back-gear 
shaft  at  350  rev.  per  min.  The  rip  saw,  Fig.  3.  is  tiriven  by  a 
lo-li.j).  motor,  operating  at  1.000  rev.  per  min.,  but  which  is 
back-gear<'d  down  to  deliver  at  4itO  rev.  jier  min..  the  l)ack-gear 
speeils  agreeing  in  both  eas^s  with  the  speeds  of  uriving  of  the 

;.In  Fig.  4  there  is  shown  a  belted  Individual  drive  from  a  1- 
h.p.  slow-speed  indoseil  motor  to  a  fret  or  jig  saw.  ami  in  Fig. 
5  a  similar  drive  for  a  band  saw.  Imilt  by  the  Frank  Clement 
Company.  The  former  motor  oiwrates  at  1,100  rev.  per  min.. 
while  tlie  latter  saw.  Fig.  "i.  is  driven  by  a  I'-h.p.  slow-speed 
motor  running  at  l.noo  rev.  per  min. 

Fig.   t»  i illustrates   another   back-geared    motor   drive   direct- 
(?bupl0d  to  a  band   resaw,  huilt  by   Fay  &   Egan.  Cincinnati,: 
Ohiip.     fl^e   nicrtor   in   this   case    is   a    7',2-h.p.    inclosed   floor- 
type  motor,  whi<  h  runs  at  T.'.fl  rev.  per  min.,  but  is  back-geared 
down  to  deliver  at  .";.'»'•  rev.  per  min. 

The  motors  used  in  this  installation  are  the  well-known  in- 
closed slow-speed,  multi-polar  motors,  with  laminated  poles, 
manufa<^tured  by  ^the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  which  were 


■:J 
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\[.-:-.  -Flli.  &,e^BhX'rt:D  OBIVK  JfOK.A  UAiNK  SAW  iJJUil  A  2-U.   I'.   MUXOB, 

fllusf rated  and  (rescribed  on  page  3fil  of  o\ir  November.  1900. 
issue.  They  are  all  fitted  with  seft-oiliug  bearings,  carbon 
brushes  ami  are  designed  for  a  minimum  of  sparking;  the 
result  aimed  for  in  the  general  design  of  this  motor  is  to  ren- 
der It  absolutely  reliable  and  as  free  as  possible  from  repairs. 

REDUCED   CLEAR    NCE  IN  LOCOMOTIVE    CYLINDERS. 

!.!.'••  ilie  advantages  of  a  reduction  in  clearance  of  steam  engines 
ij  are. generally   admitted.,    ilany  attentpis   have  been   made  to 
•    adapt  the  printii)lcs  of  the  Corliss  valve  motion  lor  application 
"to  locuniQf  ives.     '1  be»e  have,  all  laib'ii  to  attain  i)ra(tical  stic- 
cess.;  -They  have  usually  <i-onsisted   in   the  application   of  an 
.    ♦'DtiiVI.y  new  v^lve  motion  with  addetl  complication.     Mr.  Ira 
-t'.    Hnbbell.   in   a  paper   read    before    the   XeW   York    Railroad 
- Cltil).    liis!    mouth    disriisseil    the    effect    of   cylimler    clearance 
.    uptm  the  «iuantity  of  steam  <on>^umed  in  <loing  specific  work 
^'^atlli  .-incidentally  .,introdut-e4th^  »f   'h"   '"w    Alfre<« 

valve  gear,  which  is  designed  to  enect  the  Corliss  principle 
on  a  lojomntive.  This  gear,  however,  makes  tise  of  tiie  usual 
link  inoiiuii  and  adds  an  attachment  to  the  rocker  arms  with 
a  conneition  to  the  crosshead>  In  this  respect  it  differs  rad- 
ically from  the  attempts  mentioned.  It  also  includes  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  slide  valve  which  permits  of  redticing  clear 
aoce.    Ad  engine  flt^d  witb  tbi»  valve  gear  has  been  running 


for  two  years  and  a  number  are  now  under  construction  for 
several    railroads. 

This  valve  gear  stands  for  reduced  clearance,  lor  delayed 
e.xhausl  opening  and  closure  of  the  valves  and  for  a  combina- 
tion of  reduced  clearance  and  such  a  degree  of  compression 
as  to  reach  the  initial  pressure  for  the  clearance  used.  It  also 
stands  for  short,  direct  ami  smooth  surface  steam  passages. 
In  his  paper  .Mr.  Hubhcll  insisted  that  all  clearance  is  waste 
and  that  the  ideal  condition  with  respect  to  economy  would  be 
one  in  which  there  is  no  clearance  wiiatever.  Upon  this  as- 
sumption he  bases  his  predictions  of  steam  consumption  and 
believes  that  the  economy  will  bo  greatest  the  nearcM'  the  clear- 
ance approaches  to  zero.  The  editors  of  this  journal  do  not 
consider  this  opinion  correct,  but  they  believe  that  a  mechan- 
ically satisfactory  valve  gear  which  will  delay  exhaust  closure 
in  such  a  way  as  to  properly  fill  a  correct  volume  of  clearance 
is  likely  to  |)e  greatly  beneficial  to  the  locomotive,  efipecially 
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if  It  permits  of  reducing  clearani  e  from  8  and  It)  dow^n  to  2% 
per  cent. 

An   illustrated   description   of  this  valve  gear  will  be  pre- 
sented   in   the   near  future   in   this  journal.    ..-..■*;-•  ;;'... 


CARE    OF   COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  discussing  the  eare  of  comi)ound  locomotives  before  the 
Traveling  l^ngineers"  A.ssociation.  among  other  things  Mr. 
A.  L.  Beardsley  said: 

'Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  some  makes  of 
tcmpound  locomotives  have  during  the  past  winter  ridden 
r.ver  the  road  when  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  see  the  front 
end  of  the  engine,  and  if  it  had  an  iron  cab  if  was  covered  on 
the  inside  with  frost  and  ice.  You  have  had  steam  leaks 
Mound  the  front  end  of  the  engine  so  numerous  that  you 
could  not  detect  where  they  came  from  and  which  one  \va.~' 
the  worst.  This  steam  came  from  high  and  low  pressure  pis- 
tons, valve  stems,  cylinder  heacls.  cylinder  cocks,  relief  valves. 
c\  Under  cock  pipes,  etc..  and  did  not  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  engineer  and  fireman  friendly  to  the  compound.  This  en- 
gine on  arrival  at  the  terminal  was  ptit  in  a  roundhouse  that 
\. as  too  short  and  the  doors  c  ould  not  be  closed.  The  machinist 
was  given  a  list  of  work  on  it  that  he  could  not  do  on  acconut 
'.f  these  same  steam  leaks,  the  gas  and  smoke  in  the  round- 
house and  the  fact  that  he  cotild  not  keep  his  hands  warm 
whilc>  at  work.  Some  of  the  men  who  care  for  and  handle  these 
ina<hines  lost  some  of  that  interest  in  their  work  that  is  so 
valuaide  to  railway  companies.  The  'repairs  on  these  large 
compounds  have  been  made  difficult  and  laborious  from  the 
lac-t  I  hat  the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  are  in  some  cases 
limited  ancl  the  roundhouses  are  inadequate,"    ..... 
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NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA. 
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ry"^<'^'v  4  ATfiiisox,  TorKKA  &  Santa  Fe  'Rxiisrj^f?:^-'./-^.^'/, 

The  previous  article  on  this  subject  appeared  on  page  321 
of  the  September  number. 


Before  passing  to  the  other  features  of  this  plant  several 
illustrations  should  be  presented.  One  of  these  shows  the 
lonstruction  of  the  roof  trusses  in  the  locomotive  shop.  These 
are  spaced  at  25  ft.  centers  with  a  span  of  74  ft.  3  ins.  from 
center  to  center  of  posts.  The  steel  work  is  heavy  and  is 
roofed  with  I.udowici  tiling,  as  are  also  the  saw-toothed  por- 
liou.s  over  the  side,  or  machinery,  bays.  The  engraving  of  the 
truss  shows  the  depth  of  the  crane  girders,  the  manner  of  sup- 
porting them  and  their  height  from  the  floor  level.       ;  'v      ^  • 

Another  engraving  shows  .sections  of  the  locomotive  pits, 
which  have  already  been  refeired  to.  These  are  built  of  con- 
crete, as  are  all  the  foundations  of  the  buildings,  the  machinery 


foundations  and  the  ducts  for  the.  distributing  sy.stem  of  hot 
air  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  building.  One  of  the 
photographs  shows  a  portion  of  a  main  duct  and  its  connec- 
tion to  the  fan  room.  This  construction  employed. temDorary 
Wood«n  forms  over  which  the  concrete  was  buili.- t  -  '  •  ■  -  -V'  '. 
Steam,  exhaust  or  live,  is  brought  from  th^  powerhouse  tft 
four  Sturtevant  fans,  each  10  ft.  in  diameter  by  .".  ft.  wide  and 
of  the  three-quarter  housed  pattern.  These  are  located  out- 
side of  the  main  building  in  four  fan-houses,  shown  on  the 
ground  plan.  Each  heater  is  capable  of  discharging  72.00n 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  at  a  speed  of  about  1  ♦'.."»  rev.  per  min. 
For  the  heating  engines  steam  at  150  lbs.  pressure  is  supplied. 
Each  heater  has  !>,000  linear  feet  of  1-in.  pipe,  and  discharges 
into  the  underground  ducts.  The  following  figures  represent 
the  heating  problem:-  .•  ;;\h.  ;  v  -  .'      :/    .:■    .:;::;>;■■■  -;;'■■ 


dtibio   contents 
Glass  surface    . 
Brick   surface 
Tile  surface    ..: 


■    m    •    «!•'«»-  ^^«  I 


I.  •"•?•  -^  •  fc  •.'  •.•^' ' 


.  *  •■»*»   •  •-•  !►:*•< 


Ji.WO.Ono  cu.  rt. 

SR.OOii  sq.  ft. 

V     49,000  sq.  ft.' 

130.00U  sq.  fU; 


<>\K  UK   TlIF    I.AV  \  ItiKLKS. 

iNEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA-ATCHISON.  TOPEKA  &  SANTK  blu  HAILWAY; 
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A  It  was  assumed  that  the  air  would  change  once  every  hour, 

and  the  plan  was  intended  to  heat  5,400,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per 
hour  from  10  below  to  60  above  zero,  as  a  maximum  capacity. 
In  the  large  interior  view  of  the  shop  one  of  the  hot-air  outlets 
is  shown  against  one  of  the  main  columns  at  the  left  of  the 
engraving  at  the  foot  of  page  320.  These  outlets  are  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  and  have  swinging  dampers.  At  present  the 
heaters  are  arranged  to  take  air  from  the  building,  but  by 
constructing  partitions  across  the  fan-houses  outside  air  may 
be  taken  to  the  heaters.  , 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  good  natural  lighting  obtained  with 
the  saw-tooth  form  of  roof  construction  is  indicated  by  the 
small  engraving  of  a  portion  of  the  balcony  of  the  shop  which 
is  occupied  by  the  tin  shop,  bolt,  brass  and  other  light  machin- 
ery. The  light  is  diffused  and  there  are  no  dark  corners.  In 
entering  this  building  this  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  400  by  100  ft.  The  engravings  show 
its  exterior  appearance  and  also  the  character  of  the  steel 
roof-trusses,  which  are  necessarily  heavy,  and  span  the  entire 
shop,  100  ft.  This  building  has  brick  walls  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  ends  up  to  the  window  tops.  The  remainder  of  the  ends 
are  of  galvanized  iron.  Ventilation  is  had  through  a  monitor 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  roof,  and  there  is  no  other 
provision  for  taking  away  the  smoke  from  the  forges.  This 
shop  has  three  90-h.p.  steam  boilers  over  furnaces,  and  a  fourth 
will  soon  be  installed.    These  furnish  steam  for  the  steam  ham- 
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mers,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  another  article.  Because 
of  the  heavy  roof  construction  the  floor  space  of  this  building 
is  entirely  free  from  posts  and  is  all  available  as  working  on 
machinery  space. 

Two  76  by  26  ft.  lavatories  are  provided  for  the  locomotive 
shops,  located  as  shown  in  the  plan  on  page  320,  each  contain- 
ing in  one  end  26  closets  and  9  urinals,  in  a  room  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  brick  wall.  The  rest  of  the 
space  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  wash  sinks  and 
lockers.  Wood  is  used  for  the  lockers,  except  the  doors,  which 
are  of  expanded  metal.  The  lockers  are  in  two  tiers,  each 
locker  having  a  floor  space  of  12  by  14  ins.  The  arrangement  as 
to  spacing  is  shown  in  the  plan  view.  One  of  these  buildings 
is  seen  at  the  right  of  the  engraving  showing  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  power-house.  They  are  of  brick,  with  wooden  trusses 
and  Lodowici  tile  roofs. 


An  idea  of  the  enormous  traffic  of  the  street  railways  in 
New  York  City  was  recently  presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vreeland 
before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  in  the  following  remarks: 
"If  you  will  take  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  re- 
port on  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  last  year,  with  all  their  tremendous  local  service  and  their 
expenditures  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  terminal 
facilities  to  handle  it,  and  then  stop  to  consider  that  all  of 
those  railroads  combined— 225,000  miles  in  the  United  States 
plus  the  Canada  lines — did  not  move  as  many  passengers  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  as  were  moved  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan and  in  the  Bronx,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parison of  conditions.  In  Greater  New  York  last  year — and  I 
am  talking  only  of  cash  fares,  not  transfers — nearly  twice  as 
many  people  were  moved  as  were  moved  by  the  total  steam 
railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada— more  than 
one  thousand  million — of  which  number  over  700,000,000  were 
moved  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx." 


Several  good  papers  were  presented  at  the  convention  held 
last  month  in  Chicago.  The  committee  reports  were  concise 
and  to  the  point.  They  give  evidence  of  efforts  to  conscien- 
tiously reflect  the  opinions  of  members  on  all  of  the  subjects 
treated. 

Opinions  with  reference  to  the  brick  arch  in  locomotive  fire- 
boxes indicate  the  value  of  arches  in  soft  coal  locomotives  as 
a  source  of  economy.  Arches  are  also  beneficial  in  reducing 
black  smoke.  Where  water  is  good  there  is  no  serious  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  arches,  but  where  it  is  bad  and  much 
boiler  work  is  required  at  terminals  the  advantages  are  offset 
by  the  expense  and  delays  due  to  their  presence  in  the  fire- 
boxes. The  committee  concludes  that  "taken  from  a  stand- 
point of  economy  in  dollars  and  cents,  on  shallow  and  wide 
firebox  engines,  the  arch  is  not  a  benefit,  except  where  work 
can  be  done  properly  and  conditions  will  warrant  its  use." 
This  report  states  that  several  roads  are  conducting  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  or 
against  brick  arches. 

Care  and  methods  of  handling  compound  locomotives  was  the 
subject  of  an  admirable  report,  the  essence  of  which  is  that 
railroad  officers  should  "Give  the  compound  a  tair  trial."  The 
paper  deals  with  the  subject  from  a  standpoint  of  economy  and 
maintenance  and  presents  simple  suggestions  which  if  carried 
out  will  render  compounds  satisfactory.  The  author  presents 
a  serious  indictment  of  the  too  common  neglect  to  provide 
suitable  roundhouse  facilities  for  caring  for  large  engines. 
The  entire  paper  should  be  read  by  every  motive  power  officer, 
whether  he  has  compounds  or  not. 

The  combined  straight  air  and  automatic  engine  and  tender 
brake  was  supported  by  a  strong  paper  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Roesch, 
who  wound  up  by  saying:  "I  feel  that  we  are  fully  justified 
in  giving  it  our  unqualified  approval  and  recommending  its 
adoption  on  all  freight  and  switch  engines."  A  close  personal 
study  of  the  causes  of  break-in-twos  where  long  trains  are 
handled  resulted  in  showing  that  78  per  cent,  were  due  to  re- 
leasing at  slow  speed.  The  present  very  heavy  locomotives 
require  retention  of  the  brakes  at  the  head  end  in  order  to 
guard  against  full  release  at  the  head  end  before  the  rear-end 
brakes  are  off.  The  surge  resulting  from  releasing  the  for- 
ward end  brakes  is  what  causes  the  trouble. 

Methods  of  lubricating  piston  rods  were  discussed  by  a  com- 
mittee. In  the  report  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  rods  improperly  lubricated  were  given,  show- 
ing temperatures  as  high  as  320  degs.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  use  of  engine  oil  fiashing  at  from  350  to  380  degs. 
It  should  be  used  in  swab  holders,  with  a  wick  feed  from  a 
cup,  the  delivery  being  from  5  to  6  drops  per  minute  when 
using  steam  and  8  to  10  when  drifting. 

The  committee  on  "The  Traveling  Engineer's  Front  End 
Arrangement"  did  not  report  anything  positive  or  original; 
furthermore,  the  researches  by  Prof.  Goss  for  this  journal 
were  ignored. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Conger's  paper  on  water  gauge  glasses  showed 
that  these  attachments  are  necessary.  On  wide  firebox  locomo- 
tives where  there  is  but  little  room  in  the  cab  the  men  are 
afraid  of  them,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  especially  in  waters 
which  are  liable  to  foam,  they  give  a  safer  indication  of  the 
water  level  than  gauge  cocks.  Mr.  Conger  recommends  the 
renewal  of  the  glasses  every  thirty  days  on  locomotives  carry- 
ing over  180  lbs.  of  steam.  He  also  recommends  protective 
cages  and  speaks  favorably  of  the  "Reflex"  glass. 


A  new  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  which  is  devoted  to  a  complete  line  of  pneu- 
matic tools  for  stone  cutting  and  drilling.  One  of  the  special 
features  is  the  Chicago  Plug  Drill,  a  new  device  just  placed  on 
the  market.  This  is  a  hammer  weighing  but  i8  lbs.,  and  with 
it  60  plug  holes  %  x  3  ins.  were  drilled  in  60  minutes,  20  holes 
having  been  drilled  with  one  sharpening  of  the  drill.  The 
circular  also  illustrates  other  stonecutters'  hammers. 
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It  was  assumed  that,  the  air  would  i-hange  once  overy  hour, 
and  the  plan  was  intended  to  heat  5,4«»n.y00  cu.  ft.  of  air  per 
hour  from  1(»  helow  to  00  ubovo  zero,  as  a  niaxinnira  capacity. 
In  the  lar^o  interior  view  of  the  shop  one  of  the  hot-air  outlets 
is  shown  against  one  of  the  main  columns  at  the  left  of  the 
?;  engraving  at  the  foot  of  page  3i0.     These  outlets  are  of  gal- 
vanized   iron,   and    have   swinging   dampers.     At   present    the 
heaters  are  arranged   to  take  air  from   the  building,   hut   by 
constructing  partitions  across  the  I'au-houses  outside  air  ma>' 
'v''*  be  taken  to  the  heaters.   -'  y--^:''-'\y'\''';.  :■''■':'  '■''■■'[  :■■'■'-  .'■->':  .;^..•.  ■ 
"^;>:.-. An  excellent  idea  of  the  good  iiatural  lighting  obtained  with 
.:'."^  thf  saw-tooth   form   of  roof  <onstruction    is   indicated   by   the 
small  engraving  of  a  portion  rtf  the  balcony  of  the  shop  which 
is  occupied  by  the  tin  shop,  bolt,  brass  and  other  light  machin- 
ery.    The  light  is  diffused  and  there  are  no  dark  corners.     In 
entering  this  building  this  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features. 
The  blacksmith  shop  is  400  by  100  ft.     The  engravings  show 
its  exterior  appearance  and  also  the  character  of  the   steel 
,■■■.'■  roof-trusses,  which  are  necessarily  heavy,  and  span  the  entire 
■■  •   shop,  100  ft.     This  building  has  brick  walls  at  the  sides  and  at 
.,..    the  ends  up  to  the  window  tops.     The  remainder  of  the  ends 
;■    are  of  galvanized  iron.    Ventilation  is  had  through  a  monitor 
.*  ■•.  extending  the  full  length  of  the  roof,  and  there  is  no  other 
.;v  provision  for  taking  away  the  smoke  from  the  forges.    This 
. : .  shop  has  three  00-h.p.  steam  boilers  over  furnaces,  and  a  fourth 
vy  will  soon  b»>  installed.    Tlirsf  furnish  stcani  for  the  steam  ham- 
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merS,  which  will  be  fnunuM-ated  in  anothej-  artit  le.  Hecause 
of  the  heavy  roof  const ru<tlon  the  floor  spate  of  this  Iniilding 
is  entirely  free  from  posts  and  is  all  available  as  working  on 
;  machinery  space.  ;■;.■'■■;'.  -rVf:-  ■';  .:;'' ^'■-•:^-..  :v''-  ;^-. ;-  ''''V/f'^'-^v.  -'  ■'': 
Two  7«)  by  26  ft.  lavatories  are  provided  JFor  the  locomotive 
shops,  located  as  shown  in  the  jilan  on  page  320.  each  contain- 
ing in  one  end  2«'i  closets  and  !•  urinals,  in  a  room  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  bri»  k  wall.  The  rest  of  the 
space  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  wash  sinks  and 
lockers.  Wood  is  tised  for  th"  lorkers,  except  the  doors,  which 
are  of  expanded  metal.  The  lockers  are  in  two  tiers,  each 
locker  having  a  floor  space  of  12  by  14  ins.  The  arrangement  as 
to  spacing  is  shown  in  the  plan  view.  One  of  these  buildings 
Js  seen  at  the  right  of  the  engraving  showing  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  power-house.  They  are  of  brick,  with  wooden  trusses 
and  Lpdowici  tile  roofs. 


An  idea  of  the  enormous  traffic  of  the  street  railways  in 
_i  New  York  City  was  recently  presented  liy  Mr.  H.  H.  Vreeland 
;::  v.  before  the  Now  York  Railroad  Club  in  the  following  remarks: 
^^•:;"  "If  you  will  take  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  re- 
- .;,  port  on  the  steam  railroads  ol  the  United  States  and  Canada 
.'  ,":of  last  year,  with  all  their  tremendous  local  service  and  their 
-i;;  expenditures  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  terminal 
;.;/ facilities  to  handle  it.  and  then  stoi)  to  consider  that  all  of 
.•,;..- those  railroads  combined — 225,0iM(  miles  in  the  United  States 
:•  ;.plus  the  Canada  lines — did  not  move  as  many  passengers  dur- 
f.-j  Ing  the  last  fiscal  year  as  were  moved  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
.:'  hattan  and  in  the  Bronx,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  com- 
;  -•  parison  of  conditions.  In  Greater  New  York  last  year — and  I 
■.■am  talking  only  of  cash  fares,  not  transfers — nearly  twice  as 
^  .-;:many  people  were  moved  as  were  moved  by  the  total  steam 
-j:  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada— more  than 
.;  ;  one  thousand  million — of  which  number  over  •JOO.OOO.OQO were 
';-;"  moved  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  ijronx."     :■';•. 


Several  good  papers  were  presented  at  the  convemion  held 
last  month  in  Chicago.  The  committee  reiwrts  were  concise 
and  to  the  point.  They  give  evidence  of  efforts  to  eonscien- 
tiou&ly  reflect  the  opinions  of  members  on  all  of  the  subjects'  : 

treated, .^  ■..•■.■- t'---f->-  ',.: ;:,     -^  '^'■':^:■P.■'.^l>.v '■■''<: ^S:-.-.-   ;  -  ^:^.'i.' 

Opinions  wltb  reference  to  the  brirk  arcii  ih  locomotive  fire- 
boxes indicate  the  value  of  arches  in  soft  »oal  locomotives  as 
a  source  of  economy.  Arches  are  also  beneficial  in  reducing 
black  smoke.  Where  water  is  good  there  is  no  serious  difli- 
culiy  in  maintaining  arches,  but  where  it  is  bad  and  mu«h 
boiler  work  i.s  required  at  terminals  the  advantages  are  offset 
by  the  expense  and  delays  due  to  their  presen<e  in  ihe  fire» 
boxes.  The  committee  concludes  that  "taken  from  a  stand- 
point of  economy  in  dollars  and  cents,  on  shallow  and  wide 
firebox  engines,  the  arch  is  not  a  benefit,  except  where  worlt  ; 
can  be  done  properly  and  conditions  will  warrant  its  u.<e." 
This  report  states  that  several  roads  are  conducting  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  the  balance  i$  in  favor  of  or>. 
against  hrUk  arches.  "  " 

Care  and  methods  of  handling-compoimd  loiomntives  was  the-i' 
subject  of  an  admirable  report,  the  essence -of  which  is  thai- 
railroad  officers  should  "Givi^the  compound  a  lair  trial. "    Th* 
paper  deals  with  the  stibje«t  from  a  standpoint  of  economy  and 
maintenance  and  presents  simple  suggestions  whiih  if  carried 
out   will  render  compounds  satisfactory.     Thf  author  presents;.- 
a;  serious  indictment  of  the  too  common   negle<*t   to   provide:^; 
suitable    roundhouse   facilities    for    caring    for    large    engines;^;! 
The  entire  paper  shotild  be  rea<l  by  every  motive  power  oflicerv 
whether  he  has  comi)ouuds  or  not. 

The  combined  straight  air  and  automatic  engine  and  tender 
brake  was  supported  by  a  strong  paper  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Roesch, 
wlio  wound  up  by  saying:  'I  (eel  that  wo  are  fully  justified 
in  giving  it  our  unqualified  approval  and  iV<ommending  its 
ailoption  on  all  freight  and  switch  engines."  A  close  personal 
study  of  the  causes  of  hreak-in-twos  where  long  trains  are  "^ 
iiandled  resulted  in  showing  that  78  per  tent,  were  due  to  rer~ 
leasing  at  slow  speed.  The  present  very  heavy  locomotives 
require  retention  of  the  brakes  at  the  head  end  in  order  to 
gtiard  against  full  release  at  the  liead  end  before  the  rear-end 
brakes  are  off.  The  surge  resulting  from  releasing  the  for-. 
ward  end  brakes  is  what  causes  the  trouble.  •:. 

Methods  of  l«|)riiating  piston  rods  were  discuJ^sed  by  a  com  " 
mittee.    In  the  h>rfov\  restilts  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  rods  improperly  lubricated  were  given,  show-c 
ing  temperatures  as  high  as  320  degs.    The  committee  rocom^f 
mended  the  use  of  engine  oil  flashing  at  from  350  to  380  <lpgs;'- 
It  should  be  use<l  in. swab  hohlers,  with  a  wick  fee<I  from  a" 
Cup.  the  delivery  l)eing  from  5  to  6  dl"ops  per  minute  when 
using  steam  and  8  to  lo  when  drifting._v^;>  :':.■;  ^Oc^:;- ^vVv  v 

The   <  ommittee   on    "The   Traveling   Engineer's   Front    En*. 
Arrangement"  did  not   rei)ort   anything   positive  or  original; 
furthermore,  the  researches   by  Prof.  Goss  for  this  journal 
^were  ignored..^-/    ■•  ■-'■■/:■   '4.:^;i-V'iv'C-'-''i/i:  ■:'■■•'  -J^ 

Mr.   C.   B.  Conger's   paper  on   water  gatige   glasses   showed 
that  these  attachments  are  necessary.    On  wide  firebox  Imomo-. 
tives  where  there  is  but  little  room  in  the  rali  the  men  are 
afraid  of  them,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  especially  in  waters 
which  are  liable  to  foam,  they  give  a  safer  indication^  of  the  :i; 
water  level   than   gauge  <  ocks.     Mr.  Conger   recommen<ls  the 
renewal  of  the  glasses  every  thirty  days  on  locomotives  carry/ 
ing  over  180  lbs.  of  steam.     He  also  recommends  prptectiyeV 
cages  and  speaks  favorably  of  the  "Reflex"  glass;  v-.-i.  v.^tT 


■^ 


.^M 


A  new  circtilar  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic- 
Tool  Company,  which  is  devoted  to  a  compleip  line  of  pneu-  : 
matic  tools  for  stone  cutting  and  drilling.  One  of  the  special 
features  is  the  Chicago  Plug  Drill,  a  new  device  just  placed  on 
the  market.  This  is  a  hammer  weighing  but  iS  ll)s..  and  with 
it  00  plug  holes  •%  x  3  ins.  were  drilled  in  00  mintites,  20  holes 
having  been  drilled  with  one  sharpening  of  the  drill.  The 
circular  also  illustrates  other  stonecutters'  hammers. 
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motor  supporting  bracket  with  a  yoke  by  means  of  which  the 
drill  is  suspended  on  the  hook  of  the  traveling  crane.    The 


Recent  Pbactice  in  the  Application  of  Electric  Dmving  to 

Dbilling    Maciiineby. 


In  continuation  of  the  interesting  examples  of  motor  driving 
applitations  to  drilling  machines,  which  were  presented  on 
pages  340-342  of  the  September  issue,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  lierowith  illustrate  some  very  interesting  motor  arrange- 
ments for  driving  radial  and  special  drills,  and  also  two 
interesting  methods  of  mounting  constant-speed  motor-drives 
for  using  in  connection  with  cone  pulleys  for  speed  changes. 
The  latter  cases  are  of  interest  to  those  who  have  to  meet  the 
problems  of  applying  motors  to  old  tools  and  cannot  make  use 
of  the  mechanical  or  electrical  methods  of  obtaining  variable 
speeds  for  the  drive — a  condition  that  is  very  frequently  met  in 
ordinary  shop  conditions.  The  following  two  examples  of 
motor  applications  to  special  types  of  drilling  machines  are 
also  of  particular  interest. 

The  first  example  is  a  special  portable  radial  drill  that 
well  illustrates  the  advantages  of  the  individual  motor  drive 
in  the  case  of  portable  machine  tools.  This  tool  is  a  5 
ft.  portable  universal  radial  drill,  which  was  recently  built 
by  Roos  &  Mill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  use  in  the  shops  of 
the  Bullock  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  It  was  designed 
especially  for  drilling  and  counterboring  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal holes  in  ele(  trie  motor  yokes  of  from  6  to  15  feet  inside 
diameter. 

To  perform  the  work,  the  machine  is  lifted  by  a  crane  and 
placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  motor  yoke  and  rigidly 
clamped  at  the  base  to  the  T-slotted  floor  plate,  to  which  the  yoke 
is  also  bolted  fast.  The  center  line  of  the  spindle  in  its  hori- 
zontal position  runs  exactly  through  the  center  of  the  column 
and  all  horizontal  holes  drilled  in  concentric  surfaces  will 
therefore  be  drilled  in  line  with  the  center. 

The  spindle  has  a  positive  feed  with  four  changes,  has  a 


^V       ^^.-=       •      .:, 

■ft  ^..■* 
r 

compact  CEABED   DBIVE   UPOIf   A    SPECIAL  WALL  REAMEB   AKD  DBILI. 
BAUSH    MACHINE   TOOL   COMPANY. 

quick  return  arrangement  and  is  liack-geared  direct  from  the 
spindle-driving  gear.     The  back-gear  can  be  thrown  in  and  out 
when  the  machine  is  running. 
The  column  is  provided  at  the  top.  In  connection  with  the 


NOVEL    DIBSCT-GEABED    DRIVE     (BILLOCK     MOTOK)      II'ON     A    SPECIAL 
FOBTABLE   RADIAL   DRILL. — ROOS    &    MILL. 

motor,  which  is  one  of  the  standard  type-N  Bullock  motors, 

is   arranged    in    a   horizontal    position    upon    the    supporting 

bracket,  from  which  it  drives  the  spindle 
mechanism  through   reduction  gearing. 

The  engraving  at  the  left  illustrates 
an  interesting  motor  drive  upon  an  8-ft. 
wall  reamer  and  drill,  built  by  the  Baush 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  which  is  particularly  adapted  to 
bridge  and  boiler  shop  work.  The  con- 
venience of  an  individual  drive,  applied 
as  in  this  instance,  cannot  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion. ,  !.<5l 
The  arm  of  this  drill  is  made  in  two 
gates,  each  4  ft.  long,  the  extreme  distance 
to  which  the  spindle  will  drill  being  238 
ins.  The  saddle  has  a  vertical  adjustment 
of  54  ins.  and  the  spindle  has  a  traverse 
in  the  saddle  of  20  ina 

The  motor,  which  is  a  2-h.p.  constant- 
speed  direct-current  Westinghouse  motor 
operating  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute, 
is,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving, 
mounted  upon  a  small  bracket  at  the  top 
of  the  upright  from  which  it  drives  the 
spindle  through  a  bevel  reduction  gear- 
ing,   and    also    operates    the    elevating 

mechanism  for  the  entire  arm.     The    commendable     features 

of  this  arrangement  speak  for  themselves. 
One  of  the  tools  illustrated  below  is  the  new  improved  5-ft. 

radial  drill,  with  mechanical  variable-speed  drive,  built  by  the 
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American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  constant-speed  motor  drive,  but  a  range  of  four  different 
speeds  is  furnished  by  the  speed  box,  beneath  the  mo^oT.  This 
device  is  operated  by  friction  clutches  by  means  of  the  handles 
shown  in  front  of  the  box,  which  are  arranged  so  thWt^  no  con- 
flirting  clutches  can  be  thrown  in  gear  at  the  same  tim^^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  motor  drive  in  this  case  is^ery  in- 
teresting. A  special  supporting  bracket  is  ingeniously  avoided 
by  mounting  the  motor  upon  the  top  of  the  speed  box,  which  is 
provided  with  projecting  lugs  to  carry  the  motor's  feet.  The 
motor  drives  the  upper  shaft  of  the  speed  box  by  gearing,  which 
gears  are  neatly  protected  by  a  cast-iron  guard.  The  motor 
used  in  this  case  is  a  three-phase  induction  motor,  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It  necessarily 
operates  at  constant-speed  so  that  the  use  of  the  speed  box  is 
in  this  case  particularly  necessary. 

The  arrangement  of  this  speed  box  on  the 
"American"  radial  is  such,  however,  that  the 
motor  can  be  set  down  alongside  of  it,  or  on  the 
floor,  and  drive  by  means  of  a  chain  or  gear- 
ing. This  method  of  driving  through  a  speed 
box  has,  indeed,  many  important  advantages. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  special 
features  which  this  tool  has  incorporated  in  its 
design,  may  be  mentioned  the  drill  speed  index 
plate,  located  on  the  motor,  which  indicates  the 
proper  arrangements  of  speed  box  levers  for  all 
sizes  of  drills,  and  in  cast  iron  or  steel,  with  the 
spindle  back-gear  in  and  out. 

The  accompanying  engravings  on  this  page 
illustrate  three  important  examples  from  the 
adopted  methods  of  motor  applications  which 
the  Bickford  Drill  and  Tool  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  are  using  for  electric  drives  upon 
their  radial  drills.  This  company  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
l)erience  with,  and  has  given  particular  attention  to,  the  matter 
of  electric  diiviug,  as  the  accompanying  examples  indicate. 


The  first   example,  which    is  shown    on  this  page  as  their 
style  A  drive,  is  an  interesting  arrangement  of  a  constant- 


DIRECT-GEABED  CONSTAXT-SPEED  DBIVE  UPON  A  5-FT.  RADIAL  DRIIX.— 
AMERICAN     TOOL    WORKS    COMl'AXY. 


GEARED   VARI.VBLE-SPEED   DRIVE    (STYLE  E)     I  PO.N    THE   >0.    1    RADIAT. 
GEAItED  CX)XSTA>iT-Sl'KKD   DRIVE    (STYLE   A)    UPON    THE   NO.    1   RADIAI.  DRILL. — TRIUMPH      ELECTRIC     COMPANY'S      MOTOR     WITH 

DRILL. WESTINGHOUSE      INDUCTION      MOTOR.  '     .       FIELD    CONTBOL. 

mCKiOBD  DRILL   &   TOOL  COMPANY. 
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or  snpportins  bracket  witli  a  yoko  by  means  of  which 
1   is  snsjMMidcd  on  the  hook   of  the  traveling  crane. 


HECtXT%rHlVt*iiCE   IS   Tlllb;  Al'I'LlCATlo.N    oi     Kl.llClKti:    DllIVlXu    TO 


the 
The 


•^  in  continuation  of  thp  interesting  examples  of  motor  driving 
ai)|)ii«atioHs  |Lq  .^Irillini?  machines,  which  were  presented  on 
|)iit{cs  ;lto;M2  of  th«'  S^"'j)ii'mber  Issue,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  lii'i>?wiib  iiru.<tratf'  some  very  interesting  motor  arrange- 
nunrs  for  driving  radial  and  special  drills,  and  also  two 
iiiKMcsiini?  methodsf;  of  mounting  constant-speed  motor-drives 
for  u.^^iug  In  counecifion  W'ith  cone  pulleys  for  speed  changes. 
Tlip  latiep  ras«'s  are  of  interest  to  those  who  have  to  meet  the 
IMobl*  nt.<  of  applying  motors  to  old  tools  and  cannot  malie  use 
of  the  mechanioaJ  or  ole<-trl«al  methods  of  obtaining  variable 
spieiis  for  the  Ume— aVcpndition  that  is  very  frequently  met  in 
oniitiaiy  shop  coutTlfiohs.  The  following  two  examples  of 
motor  apj)n<ations  to  special^ypes  ot  drilling  machines  are 
also  of  partiiular  Interest;    ■:     ^i'     ;     •'• 

The  first  example ,  Is  11  special  portai)le  radial  drill  that 
Well  illtistra(«*s  the  advanfaiies  of  the  individual  motor  drive 
in    the   case   of   jMn-talile   maibine   tools.  This   tool    is   a   H 

II.   ponabic   universal   radial   drill,  whirh   wa.s.,  retently   built 

:  by  Rioos  &  Ailir.  Ciiitiiinatl.  Ohio,  for  use  in  tlie  shops  of 
ilie  nnllocl{  Kli'ctriv,  -&  Mfg.  Co.  It  was  designed 
t'sp^'liully  for  driUfng  and  c^uuiferboring  horizontal  and  verti- 
1  at  lio!(  9  iu  H«-M.iri«j  iiii.tDr  vykytf  of  from  U.  lo  10.  feci  inside 
.dianif'ter.'v\/ : '■•  '■•■-'■ '  .  ■V'«V..c' ,^y v,  r.^  -'■."■■'..;.::  .'     -■   ■-:..':^'  ' 

:  To  perform  the  work,  the  machinfe  is  lifted  by  a  crane  and 
placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  motor  yoke  and  rigidly 
•  lamped  at  ilie  l>ase  to  the  Trslotted  lloor  plate,  to  which  the  yoke 
is  also  holte.l  fast.  The  center  line  of  the  spindle  in  its  hori- 
zontal position  runs  exactly  through  the  center  of  the  column 
and  all  horizontal  holes  drilled  in  concentric  surfaces  will 
therefore  be  drilled  in  line  with  the  center. 
TJie  spindle  has  a  positive  feed  with  fou|:  changes,  has  a 


:  •     jt:,-    :C<mPM:T  bKxnrn  drive  ii-on  .\  si'tciAL  wali.  keameb  and  duili.. 

v^"^:  J;    :^ ';{■>!:    >.::VV  BAISII    M,VC1II>K    TOOL    COMPANY.        .    ■■:.■.:,         , 

quick  n  inrn  arvaiig'Muerit  and  is  back-g^'arcd  direct  from  the 
spindle  driving  L'car.  The  back-gear  can  be  thrown  iu  and  out 
when  the  machine  is  running. 

The  column  is  provided  at  the  top,  in  connection  with  the 


N0\'EL    DlBECr-OEARI.1)    DRIVK     (urM.OCK     >H)TOK)      irOX     A    SPECIAL 
,,,;.;.     PORTABLE    RA1>1AL    DKtI.L.— KOOS    a    M  ILL.      ~ ;.     .j.  ..:.-• 

motor,  which   i»  one  of  the  slandani   lype-N   nulloclv  motors, 
is   arranged    in    a   horizontal    position    upon    the   supporting 

luai  l\ci.  from  which  it   drives  The  spindle 
ni»-cliaiiism    iliroii,u;h   reduction» gearing. 
/   :    th6   engraving  at    the    left   illustrates 
an    iiitircsting  motor" drive  upon  an  8-ft, 
/       wali  icanier  and  drill,  built  by  the  Bausli 
Maihine      Tool.   'Company.      Sjjringfield. 
'■      .Ma.ss..   wlitih    is  jpanicularly 'adapted   to 
briilgc   and    boiler   shop   worlv.     The   con- 
venience  of  an   individual   drive,  applieil 
as   in  this  Instance,  <annot    be  better  ex- 
|)rcsscd  than  by  reference  .to  the  illustra- 
tion.       jV  ;.-:v'-V:^v^,.-.'. .:;.;/ 'i''^-.  V'-mB. 
••;\    The  arm  of  this  drill    is   made   in   two 
gates,  each  1  ft.  long,  the  extreme  distance 
to'  which   the  siiiiidle  will  drill  b<'ing  li.'lS 
ins.    The  saddle  lia.s  a  vertical  adjust ment 
■:  .Of  54  ins.  and  the  spindle  has  a  traverse 
in  the  saddle  of  l'm  ins.     .  :     .    .  v. 

The  motor,   which   is  a  2  h'.n.  constant- 
speed  ilirect-<urreni    Westinghouse  motor 
o|)erating  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute, 
is,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving, 
mounted  upon  a  small  bracket  at  the  top 
of  the  uprigln  from   which   it  drives  the 
spindle    through    a   bevel    reduction    gear- 
,S-  :'■  i'''-^^' "■■'::''  '^.'.^     '"*^-     «!'"•     also     operates     the     elevating 
mechanism  for  the  entire  arm.     The     commendable     featiires 
of  this  arrangement  speak  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  tools  illustrated  below  is  the  new  improved  5-ft.' 
radial  drill,  with  mechanical  variable-speed  drive,  built  by  the 
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Anifrftan  Tool  Works  Co.,  rincinnatf,  O.  It  fs  pqiiipppd  witli 
a  roiisiaiu  speed  motor  drive,  but  a  range  of  Ictur  dilfereut 
^speeds  is  furnished  by  the  speed  box,  beneath  the  motor.  This 
;^evk'e,  is  oi)erated  by  frietion  clutches  by  means  of  the  handles- 
•shown  in  front  of  the  box,  wliich  are  a  r  Fan  sod  so  that  lio  ton- 
tlittiiiy;  <Iiii(h(s  <  an  l)<>  ilirown  in  sear  at  the  J5ame  time. 

Tlic  ananseincnt  of  the  motor  drive  in  this  <  a^''  is  very, Jb-; 
terestins.     A  special  sui)i)oriing  i)rai['Uet  is  ingeniously  awided 
by  mounting  the  motor  upon  the  top  of  the  spe^  box,  which  is 
;  I)r6vi<led  with  projecting  lu^s  to  carry  the  motor's  feet.     The 
i  jiiotor  drives  tlie  upper  shaft  of  the  speed  box  by  gearing,  which 
gears  are  neatly  protected  by  a  cast-iron  guard.    The  motor 
-  usetl   ill   this  ease  is  a  three- phase  inductioo  motor,  built  by 
the  (Jeneral  Electric  Co..  Schenectady,  X.  Y^.v  It  nece.ssarily 
0<iperaies  at  constant-speed  so  that  the  use  Of  thfe  6pi»Bd  box  .is 
■'in  this  case  particularly  necessary.  v' ,.•,.;_;•;;  v^^-  V/ •  /  "C:^ 

Tlio   arrangement  of  this,  speed  box   on   tlie  ,:';'..   V"t-'  ■;:.■•;'. 
"American"   radial  is  such,  however,   that  th« 
motor  can  be  set  down  alongside  of  it.  or  on  thV> 
-lloor.  and  drive  l»y  means  of  a  <hain  or  gear- 
ing.   This  method  of  driving  tlirotigh  a  speed 
Mkix  has,  indeed,  many  important  advantages. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  special 
features  which  this  tool  has  incorporated  in  its 
design,  may  Iw  mentioned  the  drill  speed  index 
:;ptate,  1«K'ated  on  the  motor,  which  indicates  the 
i.projMM"  arrangeuKMtts  of  speed  liox  levers  for  all 
-.si/.es  of  drills,  and  in  cast  iron,  or  steel,  with  the . 
:  sjdndle  back-gear  in  ajid  out,  -_':''.■.  ^■.': 

V-..TI"'  ait  ompanyiug  eugraivings  on.  tWs  page  ■ 
•  illtistrate  three  important  examples  f roiu  thi' , 
:?ad<»ptcd   nif'fhods   of  motor  api)licat ions  which 

the   niiklord    Drill  and  Tool   Ciuiipany,  Cimin-X 
ijfjiiij  Ohio,   are  using  for  electric  ^irivesiipoh 
-ilnir  radial  drills.     This  comjiany  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
|tcricu<«>  with,  and  has  sivcii  parti<ular  attention  to.  the  matter, 
.uf  electric  (iil\iiig.  as  the  atcoinpanvirg  cvaniph  s  indicatr?. 


The  first  "example,  whirh     Is  shown     on  ihis  pag^^-  aV  thetr- 
siylO  xV  driy^,  is  am  imeroslips  arraugenK'nt  of  a  tonstant-- 


-"*, 


IUKK-«:T-<^K.VUKU  CUMsrA>T-.Sl'fc>-i>  OKIVE  I  PON  A  u-li.  R.VIH.\I.  UKitX.- 
.      AMKIUCAN     loOL    WUKKS    tX*Hi'A>^Yi 


*■  ~  .' 


tiK.\i:KO  C().\ST.rST-S.;'Kl.iri»tUVK    (><TYi(,K.  .\.r  nA«IAI^  >.;;;•.. V;^I^         — jTKlVMPH      ELECTHIC     COMPANY'S      MOTOR     WITH 
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speed  motor  used  in  connection  with  a  two-speed  gear  box 
on  tlic  drill.  This  tool  is  the  No.  1  radial  drill  equipped  with  a 
3-h.p.,  Type  C,  Westinghouse  induction  motor,  operating  at 
710  rev.  per  min.,  on  a  2-phase,  3,000-alternation,  200  volt,  cir- 
cuit. The  motor  sets  on  a  bracket  made  to  fit  the  standard 
drill  base  and  operates  through  a  two-speed  gear-box  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  four-speed  back  gears,  gives  a  rarTge 

of  eight  speeds,    varying    in    geometrical 

progression  from  46  to  176  rev.  per  min. 
The  above  drive  is  not,  however,  to  be 

generally  recommended,  as  it  is  limited  in 

si)eed  range  to  only  eight  speeds  ;  for  use 

where  a  constant  speed  alternating-current 

motor  must  be  used,  it  offers  many  advan- 
tages—this is  a  condition  that  is  often  met 

and  is  in  this  case  well  provided  for. 
The  drive  illustrated  on  this  page,  which 

is  termed  their  style  D  drive,  is  more  gen- 
erally applicable,  as  it  is  arranged  for  direct 

current.     This  tool  is  also  the  No.  1  Bick- 

ford  radial,  and  is  equipped  with  a  3-li.p. 

Luudell     constant  -  speed      direct -current 

motor,   mounted  on  an  extension  of    the 

base.     The  drive  is  through  a  silent  chain 

to  the  sprocket  on  the  speed  box,  which  in 

this  cage  is  the  well-known  4-speed  main 

driving  mechanism  which  is  used  on  the 

Bickford  drills— this  device  was  fully  de- 
scribed on  pages   178  and  179  of  our  May, 

1903,  issue.    By  means  of  this  mechanism 

and  the  4-8peed  back  gear  on  the  rear  of  the 

arm.  16  speeds  are  available  at  the  spindle. 

As  ma\"  be  noted   from  the  engraving,   in 

this  drive  the  ruotor  starting  box  is  located 

on  the  tool  between  the  motor  and  speed 

box,  making  the  tool  and  its  drive  entirely 

self-contained  and  capable  of  portable  use 

in  a  shop. 
On  page  381   is  illustrated  the  style  E 

drive  of  the  Bickford  Drill  &  Tool  Co.   This 

is  stated  to  be  their  cheapest  and  best  method  of  variable-speed 

driving,  as  the  motor  speeds  are  varied  by  field  control,  which  is 


^MV> 


i'f' 


'^*-*^ 


AN     INTERESTING    ARRANGEMENT    OF    CONE-PUULEY     COUNTERSHAFT 
FOR    USE    WITH    A    CO.NSTAXT-SI'KKI)    MOTOR. — OKSKiNKI)    BY 

BEAMAN    &    SMITH. 

the  more  efficient  method.     In  this  drive  the  main-drive  speed 
box  is  left  off,  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

This  tool  is  also  the  No.  1  radial  drill,  equipped  with  a  3- 
h.   p.    variable-speed   moior,   built   by    the   Triumph   Electric 


SILENT  CHAIN   CONSTANT-SPEED   DRIVE    ( STYLE   D)    UPON    THE   NO.    1 
RADIAL    DRILL. — BICKFORD    DRILL    &    TOOL    CO. 


Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  It  is  mounted  on  an  extension  of  the  base, 
and  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  gear  box  by  means  of  two 
spur  gears  and  a  raw-hide  pinion  which,  after  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  to  suit  the  speed 
of  the  motor  with  which  it  is  to  be  used,  will  furnish  a  correct 
range  and  gradation  of  speeds  for  all  sizes  of  drills  given  on 
the  standard  Bickford  speed-plates. 

The  two  following  engravings  illustrate  methods  of  mount- 
ing cone  pulleys  for  use  in  connection  with  constant-speed 
individual  drives,  which  have  been  used  with  marked  success 
under  conditions  where  any  other  arrangement  would  have 
been  impossible. 

The  former  is  a  view  of  a  special  A  frame  support  that  was 
designed  by  Beaman  &  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  use  upon 
one  of  their  large  horizontial-spindle  drilling  and  boring  ma- 
(hines.  The  conditions  were  such  that  it  was  necessary  to 
mount  the  cone  pulleys  on  the  tool  at  the  rear  of  the  spindle 
column,  and  this  arrangement  provided  for  mounting  them 
vertically  without  bringing  the  cone  centers  too  close. 

Tir*  A  frames  are  of  cast-iron,  well  braced,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  mounted  the  countershaft,  which  is  driven  by  belt 
direct  from  the  motor  and  carries  the  driving  cone.  The 
cone  upon  the  tool's  drive*  is  directly  beneath  the  countershaft 
cone.  There  is  also  a  wide  face  pulley  upon  the  countershaft 
from  which  is  driven,  through  a  belt  shifter  arrangement,  the 
mechanism  at  the  rear  for  raising  and  lowering  the  spindle 
saddle  upon  the  column.  The  motor  used  in  this  drive  is  a 
5-h.p.,   C  &  C.   constant-speed,  220-volt,   direct-current  motor. 

The  remaining  engraving  shows  a  sketch  of  a  motor  mount 
that  is  in  use  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  upon  an 
individual  drive  that  has  been  applied  to  a  Niles  radial  drill. 
A  large  number  of  tools  have  there  been  equipped  for  electric 
driving,  this  example  being  one  of  the  neatest  arrangements 
to  be  found  for  constant-speed  driving. 
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As  may  be  seen  from  the  sketch  the  stand  is  built  up  of 
angle-iron  framing  and  is  well  braced.  It  rests  on  the  floor 
independent  of  the  drill  and  supports  the  motor,  a  Westing 
house  constant-speed  direct-current  machine,  upon  the  top. 
The  motor  drives  the  countershaft  which  is  immediately  below 


COiVliVlUNICATIONS. 


A  SUGGESTION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  "AMERICAN 

ENGINEER"  TESTS. 


To  the  Editor: 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  Professor  Ooss'  report  upon 
the  American  Eaginkkr  tests  of  locomotive  draft  appliances,  which 
is  concluded  in  the  current  issue  of  your  paper,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  characterizing  this  report  as  a  record  of  one  of  the  most  ably 
conducted  and  practically  valuable  investigations  in  scientific  loco- 
motive engineering  which  has  ever  been  carried  out.  It  is  alike 
worthy  of  Profe.ssor  Go.s.s  and  of  the  American  Engineer,  to  whose 
liberality  and  initiative  these  tests  owe  their  existence.  The  report 
is  a  classic  in  its  special  department  of  science,  but  it  is  feared  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  many  i)ersons  desirous  of  utilizing  it,  to 
whom  the  complete  .series  of  numbers  of  the  American  Engineer 
containing  the  report  will  not  be  available.  It  is  probable  that  this 
report  will  be  of  interest  and  value  so  long  as  the  present  type  of 
steam  locomotive  exists,  and  in  order  that  it  shall  be  for  all  time 
readily  available  for  reference  and  study,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest 
through  your  columns  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  .cVssociation  that,  with  your  permission,  thLs  re- 
port  be  made  of  permanent  record  by  publication  next  year  in  the 
l>roceediugs  of  the  association.         :■    .-l       Edward  L.  Costeb, 

Honorary  Member  Master  Mechanics'  .iVssociation. 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  September  8.  1903. 


SIDE  BEARINGS  FOR  TENDERS. 


MOTOR    AND    COUNTEKSHAFT    SUPPOBT    USED    ON    A    CONSTANT-SPEED 
DRIVE  FOR  A  RADIAL  DRILL  AT  THE  U.ALDWIN 
LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


it,  from  which  the  drive  of  the  tool  Is  derived,  as  shown.  This 
arrangement  is  very  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  the  closeness  of 
pulley  centers,  and  gives  plenty  of  head  room  for  cranes  and 
take  up  almost  no  extra  floor  space. 


ATTITUDE  OF  PRODUCERS  TOWARD  SPECIHCATiONS. 


Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  presented 
a  valuable  paper  upon  "The  Making  of  Specifications"  before 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  from  which  the 
following  paragraph  is  quoted: 

"We  are  well  aware  that  many  producers  object  to  specifica- 
tions on  the  ground  that  they  are  annoying  and  harassing, 
and  really  serve  no  good  purpose.    On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
able  to  say  that  some  manufacturers  have  asked  that  specifi- 
cations be  prepared,  and  one  large  producer  indeed  told  us  in 
conversation  that  the  more  diflacult  the  specification  the  better 
they  liked  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  limited  the  competition 
which  they  would  have  in  producing  the  product.    There  is  a 
point  here  which  is  perhaps  worth  a  few  words.    Let  us  sup- 
pose that  an  honest  manufacturer  is  making  a  good  product. 
He  understands  his  business  and  has  good  facilities  and  is 
turning  out  an  excellent  article.    When  he  comes  to  sales  he 
is  called  upon  to  meet  in  competition,  let  us  assume,  those 
who  are  not  equally  well  equipped,  and  who  in  order  to  secure 
a  market  must  offer  lower  prices.    In  order  to  recoup  for  this 
diminution   in   price  he,   of  course,   must   make   an   inferior 
product.     So  long,  therefore,  as  the  consumer  buys  on  price 
alone,  and  without  any  specification  or  examination  of  ship- 
ments, the  honest,  competent  manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage.    On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  good,  workable  specifi- 
cation in  force  and  each  shipment  is  examined,  the  unfair 
competition   of  the   inferior  manufacturer   is   entirely   elimi- 
nated.   We  have  many  times  stated  in  conversation  with  man- 
ufacturers that  in  our  judgment  those  who  are  doing  a  legiti- 
mate, straightforward,  honest  business  should  be  the  strongest 
friends  that  specifications  have,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state   that   many   manufacturers   of   commercial    products 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light." 


To  the  Editors : 

From  what  I  can  learn,  the  majority  of  railways  never  use  any 
side  bearings  on  the  front  trucks  of  tenders.  I  have  looked  this 
matter  up,  but  have  been  unable  to  find  any  good  reason  for  thus 
established  practice.  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  or  suggesting 
that  some  time  in  the  future  you  will  give  an  article  in  your  journal 
discussing  the  matter.  I  feel  sure  tluit  others  are  in  the  dark  on 
this  question  and  that  we  will  all  be  mutually  l)enefited  by  it. 

J.  P.  Calligan.  -' 

Marshall,  Texas.;.-  ?      ■■'  * 

Many  railroads  use  side  bearings  on  the  leading  trucks  of  tenders. 
Others  have  used  and  abandoned  them,  but  with  the  advent  of  satis- 
factory roller  and  ball  side  bearings  the  practice  will  undoubtedly 
become  general. 

Side  bearings  of  the  usual  tj-pe  increase  the  difficulty  of  curving. 
Tenders  are  usually  short,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  side  bearings  on 
the  rear  trucks  to  prevent  the  rocking  of  the  tender.  Furthermore, 
the  rear  truck  carries  the  greater  part  of  the  load.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly the  reasons  for  the  apparent  abandonment  of  side  bear- 
ings on  front  trucks  which  our  correspondent  has  noted.  They  have 
not  been  abandoned,  and  are  likely  to  appear  in  larger  numbers  in 
the  future.^EDlTOBS. 


THE  BORING  MILL  THAT  BROKE  DOWN. 


To  the  Editor : 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  experience,  noted  on  page  207  of  the 
July  Lssue  of  the  American  Engineer  (editorial  corr«^iK>udence), 
with  a  96-in.  boring  mill  at  a  large  railrxiad  shop,  which  jirovtMl  to 
be  "not  strong  enough."  The  case  cited  was  one  that  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  machine-tool  builders,  and  moreover  it  brings  w\t 
a  subject  that  deserves  more  attention  than  it  usually  receives. 
■  If,  correctly  designed,  the  driving  belt  of  a  machine  of  this  kind 
should  be  the  weak  point ;  and  the  belt  should  slip,  even  if  quite 
tight,  before  the  gears  should  break.  Rut  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  mill  broke  down.  There  were  three  things  which  csixnially 
contributed  to  the  breakage:  '• 

First,  the  10-h.p.  motor — as  usually  designed  for  average  worki 
boring  mills  of  this  size  retpiire  about  3%  h.p.  to  drive,  or.  in 
extreme  cases,  5  h.p.  might  be  needeil  if  the  belt  were  k«»pt  very 

Second — five  tires  had  already  l)een  bored  liefore  the  "last  stmTP^** 
Xow,  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  the  tool  had  b«H-ouie  somewhat  dulled, 
and  it  does  not  take  mnch  dulling  when  turning  tire  steel  to  cause 
a  demand  for  double  the  i)ower,  or  more,  than  when  the  ttMtl  is 
sharp.  With  the  cutting  tool  in  good  condition  and  working  with 
a  feed  of  y^  in.  and  a  depth  of  cut  of  3-lt»  in.,  the  power  rtHjuired 
would  probably  not  be  less  than  T^  h.p.  for  such  material.  This, 
with  a  tool  considerably  dulled,  may  have  increastvl  to  10  or  12  h.p. 
Under  such  conditions  a  belt  wotild  ordinarily  have  slii>pe«l  on  most 
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tools  and  forced  a  regrinding  of  the  tool ;    but  upon  a  good  motor  PER50N  ALS. 

considerable  additional  load  may  be  placed  before  it  will  lay  down — _^__^ 

in  this  ca^ie  the  m'otor  held  up  and  the  gearing  failed. 

Third — the  opeiktor's  ambition  to  "pile  up  tires,"  which,  while  Mr.  Robert  Rennie  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent 

we  must  commend  it.  was  undoubtedly  unfavorable,  and  if  he  had  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Springfield,  Mo.     He  has 

reground  that  tool,  he  woqld  probably  have  spared  the  mill.  b^en  mechanical  engineer  of  this  road. 

A    word    about    those    speeds:      A   range  of  1(5  to  975  ft.   per 

minute  is  a  ratio  of  about  01  to  1 ;    or,  with  a  given  cutting  speed  

for  the  maximum  diameter  of  9G  im,..  the  minimum  diameter  for  ^^   ^  j   ^            ^^^^^  mechanic  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 

same  cutting  speed  would  be  1.6  ins.,  approximately.     This  us  a  ,,     .     ,        ,          .          „         ,  .     ,,                           .x     ^ 

somewhat  greater  range  than  usual,  and  more  than  necessary,  but  Glendive,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to 

not  much  more  than  some  users  demand.      It  Ls  seldom  that  such  Jamestown,  N.  D.     He  is  succeeded  at  Glendive  by  Mr,  C.  E. , .; 

an  extreme  range  is  needed,  but  sometimes  a  buyer  thinks  it  noces-  Allen,  traveling  engineer, 

sary  and  •"kiclis"  if  he  doesn't  get  it.      I  have  seen  2-in.  holes  bored  _ 
on   a   10-ft.   boring  mill.     As  you  stated,  however,  such  a   range 

seems  unnecessary  in  this  case,  and  it  dote  look  as  though  some-  jyjj.    claries  E.  Fuller  has  resigned  as  assistant  mechanical 

thing  were  a  little  bit  out.                                          J.  C.  Steen.  superintendent  of  the  Erie  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  L,  Humphrey  as 

.                                                                          '  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with 

headquarters  at  Bloomington,  111.  ';.-.- 

INSPECTION     LOCOMOTIVE     FOR     THE     BOSTON    &  

ALBANY    RAILROAD.  Robert  C.  Blackall  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Albany,  .v 
August  31.     He  was  a  veteran  of  over  fifty  years'  service  in 

This  new  inspection  locomotive  was  recently  built  at  the  motive  power  work  and  one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the 
AUston  shops  of  this  road  and  will  be  used  by  officials.     The  railroad  mechanical  associations.     He  was  born  in  Albany  in 
locomotive  is  an  old  one  rebuilt,  and  is  more  powerful  than  1831  and  spent  all  of  his  years  of  railroad  work  in  the  neigh-v  : 
those  usually  used  in  such  service,  being  capable  of  hauling  borhood  of  his  boyhood  home.    Mr.  Blackall  was  a  past  presi- 
three  heavy  cars  if  necessary.     A  large  12  x  9-ft.  observation  dent  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  was  honored 
room  is  provided  over  the  boiler,  and  back  of  this  are  the  and  respected  by  an  unusually  large  circle  of  friends.    Four 
engineer's   cab   and   fireman's   com- 
partment.     Special    insulation    was  ^^^^^^^^n 
provided  over  tlie  boiler  to  keej)  the                                               w^^^^^^^^^^^i  ■■■         ^miM^M 
observation  room  cool  and  the  venti-                            ■     mJ^^^^^^^^^^B^bI     -   Wb     '-    |^Piw''^^^U^a  ^Jc^^ 
lation,  by  aid  of  a                                         HBBVV9H^^^^^d^^^^^3^B^M^Bi99^9fiHi^^^9'^^^9Silr 

the  ceiling  carrj  the  l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mBSBBSB^^^^^^BIsSB&SH^I^ 

the  hood  Iwck  of  tlie  car,  fresh  air 
being   introducetl  through  a  regulat 
ing  box  in  front.  An  Edwards  equip- 
ment supplies  current  for  an  electric        t^^^fs- 
headlight  and  incandescents  in  the       ^BBi.^''^^ 
observation  room  and  cab,  as  well  as 
under  tlie  running  board.  The  engine  inspection  l.oco^(OTIVE-BO.STON  &  ai.bany  r.vii.road. 

has    the    Westinghouse    high-speed 

brake  and  also  "straight  air,"  with  shoes  on  all  the  wheels,  years  ago  he  was  retired  from  active  service  on  the  Delaware 

Throughout,  the  equipment  is  very  complete.    In  the  following  &  Hudson,  where  he  had  served  as  superintendent  of  motive 

table  the  chief  dimensions  are  presented:  power  for  twenty-nine  years. 

Observation  room .9  by  12  ft.  German  papers  report  the  discovery  by  a  Frenchman  named 

Total  wheel  base  of  engine 21    ft.   8  ins.  ,.    ,,       ,        /^                            ,,          ,,,..,,,,       r„. 

Driver  wheel  base 93  ins.  Mollard    of    a    new    metal    called    "selium."      The    discoverer 

Total  wheel  base,  including  tender 42  ft.  11   ins.  claims  that  selium  will  cost  but  one-twelfth  as  much  as  alumi- 

Cyiinders ..;%/«•  •  10  by  22  ins.  x^y^xa  and  is  lighter  and  stronger.     It  does  not  rust  and  is 

Drivers •  •  ■       «ns-  therefore  suitable  for  use  in  shipbuilding,  for  the  manufac- 

Weight  on  drivers 00,000  lbs. 

Total  weight 78,000  lbs.  ture  of  pipes  and  for  railroad  construction.     It  is  capable  of 

boiler  pressure 130  lbs.  a  fine   polish,   resembling  nickel.      Its   density   is   2. (J   and   its 

Diameter  of  boiler 50  ins.  ^grdness  not  quite  that  of  iron,  but  greater  than  lead  or  zinc. 

Total  heating  surface  .....,...,,. 1.048  sq.  ft.  ^^^^  ^^  resistance  is  said  to  be  greater  .uan  that  of  iron. 

ur&iB  art^& ••«•**•  te'*-*** lu  ^^.  ii..  *^ 

_  but  less  than  that  of  steel. 

Between  the  Ocean  and  the  Lakes.     A  new  edition  of  this  interest-  ,                 ,  .         ,          .i      m-  ■*       4     r,  ,    •  ,        «        >     ^ 

iug  and  famous  "History  of  tlie  Erie  Railroad,"  by   Edward  Recent  advices  from  tiie  A\  alter  A.  /elnuker  Supply  Company, 

llarold    Mott.      Size,  JlO    x    12    ins.,   ."»U   pages.      A*  complete  408  North  Fourth  street,  St,  Louis.  Mo.,  indicate  a  very  large  busi- 

new  iiid.'X  added.      I'rice  reduced  to  $7.  no^x    ;„   their    line   of   railroad   supplies.       In    their   dailv    bulletin. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  thLs  interesting  volume  ^.j,;,.,,  j^  ^,.,„  ,„  ,,„  i„„.rosted,  are  quote<l  large  numbers  of  second- 

i.s  now  being  offered  to  our  readers  at  a  very  much  reduced  price,  ,,_.,,^,i  io«.,Muotiv.'s.  pa.ssenger  and  freight  cars  of  all  kinds,  wheels, 

whieh  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.     This  edition  is  similar  relaying  rails,  steniii  shovels,  machine  tools,  etc.      In  a  recent  bul- 

in  all  essential  features  to  the  original  work,  the  binding  being  of  a  j^jin  ^^e  notiee  a  brand-new  l.'-ton  steel-car  wrecking  crane.  Which 

rich  quality,   with  gold   edges  and   letter.s,  and   the  typograi.hical  is  offered  at  a  very  low  price.      It  has  only  been  completed  a  few 

work  is  unexcelled.      It  may  be  opportune  to  state,  for  the  benefit  weeks    and  has  never  been  in  service. 

of  those  not  familiar  with  the  work,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  large 

advertisement  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  being  strictly  a  history  of  the  n.rT.nm   T^r.^c,    tm. m  m,,-     •     ^,      ..  ,        « 

„    ,      ,      ,           .     t    K                     i      %■        •        1  •  1    <.!      I.  •  Rubber  Mat.s,  Matting  axd  Treads.— This  is  the  title  of  a 

early    development    of    American    radroadmg.    m    which    the    Erie       „„„,.  ^ .  ^„  .  .   ,  ^,  .        .  .    .  ^.    ^  ,        .     ^  . 

,        ,  .,       '               .       ,             ..     „               w  1        1                          e  ^^^y  eomprehensive  catalogue  upon  this  subject  that  has  just  been 

played  the  most  spectacular  part  of  any.      It  has  been  a  scene  of  „„„„;..„ j  e„^^  ,,     tj     *       t»  w       i-.                 o-/>  ta          ,  •        ^      . 

■            ^         1111                  J.      e    r             1            •      1  .•              ,  received  from  the  Boston  Belting  Company.  2.oG  Devonshire  street, 

an    almost    unbelievable    amount    of    financial    manipulation    and  ««,,*«.„    \r.„       'im  •                      u            j                •   i^       »  ^l               «. 

,       .          II     f      1  •  1    •              I   1  •     .1            ^  •   ^     \-  «oston.  Mii-ss.     1  Ins  company  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufac- 

.sciieining.  all  of  which  is  revealed  in  the  most  interesting  manner  ..„_-  ^r  ,^„„r^„„x„j  ^^            .          -..i,   •   •..•   i      <           -i       j      i 

,^.  .         ,             ,.r            ,        ,-,                       1  .1      u     1    .^       11      1.  ^""^^  ^^  i>erforated  door-mats,  with  initials,  for  railroad,  sleeping- 

•n  this  volume.      >\e  can  lienrtily  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  «o,.   «„J  .,_:     *                  .             ,,,.,.                                , 

,    ,  .         .,        ,  ,  .  ,            rriL           1      •        c        ,       •••"•"  oar,  and  private  companies,  and  also  solid  matting,  car-steii  treads, 

are  interesttnl  in  railroad  history.     The  reader  is  referred  to  a  more  ^to     n   l-ir.»fl  «..,«k«.  ^«      „   i      u  •               *  n      -n     .     .    ,   •     ^i.. 

,_„.„,  ,         f              ,      .,            ..     X       *  xi  •     t      1        11                    ■  ^'^•'  "  ""^*^^  number  of  samples  being  cart'fully  illustrated  in  this 

complete    eference  to  the  contents  of  this  book,  whuh  appears  in  pamphlet.    The  very  complete  line  of  solid  and  corrugated  matting 

our  advertising  columns.  manufactured  by  the  company  is  also  well  illustrated. 
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HINSON  EMERGENCY   KNUCKLE. 


This  device  is  intended  for  use  in  connecting  automatic 
couplers  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  one  of  the  linuckles.  The 
engravings  illustrate  its  construction  and  application.  It  is 
adapted  for  use  with  all  couplers  which  have  the  pivot  pin 
and  its  outline  is  such  as  to  couple  automatically  with  all 
couplers  of  the  M.  C.  B.  lines.     A  handle  is  incorporated  in 


/rfhrm^K  cot/mo. 
jii/romT/c^ 


//r^tcT-  ofcoi/z'um. 


the  casting  in  order  to  carry  it  about  easily.  These  emergency 
knuckles  are  so  formed  as  to  insure  against  uncoupling  in 
service.  The  knuckle  must  move  about  its  pivot  pin  in  order 
to  uncouple  and  the  arm  carrying  the  handle  bears  against  the 
face  of  the  mating  knuckle  when  coupled,  which  prevents  such 
rotation.  Obviously  this  coupling  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  link.  Moreover,  the  use  of  such  a  device  as  this  permits 
the  abandonment  of  the  knuckle  slot  and  pin-hole  which  seri- 
ously weaken  the  knuckles  of  automatic  couplers.  This 
knuckle  is  manufactured  by  the  National  Car  Coupler  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Hinson  is  president.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers,  525  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago.  :'^  >V^/  •' 


THE    ST.    JOHN    GRATE    BAR. 


The  improved  construction  of  grate  bars  which  is  embodied 
in  the  St.  John  grate  bar  has  proved  very  successful  in  ser- 
vice In  marine  and  stationary  steam  boilers.  It  is  used  on 
four  United  States  naval  cruisers  and  five  battleships,  as  well 
as  on  steamers  of  the  American  Line  and  other  lines. 

The  bars  are  rocked  singly  and  independently  by  means  of 
their  projecting  ends  and  are  rocked  alternately.    By  shaking 


THE    ST.    JOHN    GBATE   BAR,    AS    APPLIED    TO    A    MARINE   BOILER. 

the  bottom  of  the  fire  evenly  the  clinker  is  carried  to  the 
ash  pit  as  soon  as  possible  instead  of  forcing  it  upward  through 
the  fire.  The  cutting  effect  is  produced  by  the  side  cutting 
edges  as  well  as  the  crests  of  the  corrugations,  the  large  sur- 
face of  the  fire  not  being  disturbed  as  is  the  case  with  bars  hav- 
ing a  large  lifting  effect.   By  this  construction  a  large  air  space 


is  provided,  which  benefits  the  fire  and  increases  the  life  of  the 
bars.  As  these  are  trussed,  they  are  strong  and  not  liable  to 
warp.  It  is  stated  that  by  using  these  grates  a  lower  grade  of 
f'.iei  may  be  burned  and  the  frequency  of  cleaning  fires  largely 
1  educed.  Clinker  does  not  fasten  itself  to  these  grates  and 
this  is  in  itself  a  reason  tor  long  life,  as  well  as  economy 
of  fuel.  ■'■'■jX  y-_    ■:'■'-■-':■ 

The  engraving  illustrates  the  application  to  a  marine  fur- 
nace, where  the 
qualities  of  grates 
are  more  sjcveroly 
tested  than  in  any 
service,  except 
possibly  that  of 
locomotives.  This 
(f -l^s^^j^^  f/l     "^^"^^^-.^    /  is   unquestionably 

a  good  grate  bar. 
Further  informa- 
tion may  be  had 
from  Mr.  A.  B. 
•  Willoughby,     sell- 

ing agent  of  the  St.  John  Grate  Bar  Company,  Machinery  De- 
partment, The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REAMING    ATTACHMENT.  FOR    ROD    STRAPS. 


At  the  Albuquerque  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  W.  L.  Essex, 
general  foreman,  showed  the  writer  an  excellent  device  for 
reaming  holes  for  rod  strap  bolts.  The  expense  of  reaming 
these  holes  by  hand  led  to  experiments  upon  driving  the 
reamer  by  power  in  an  ordinary  drill  press.  In  such  work  it 
is  essential  that  the  reamer  should  "fioat"  and  be  unrestrained 


*"  DEVICE    FOR    REAMING    ROD    STRAPS. 

and  free  from  constraint  of  the  machine  as  to  alignment, 
'inis  is  provided  in  this  attachment  by  a  universal  joint,  the 
construction  of  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. The  upper  and  lower  shanks  of  the  jointed  part 
fit  the  spindle  of  the  machine  and  the  reamer  with  the  usual 
tapers.  Special  care  in  leveling  the  rod  does  not  seem  to  be 
at  all  necessary,  and  the  results  are  all  that  may  be  desired. 
The  drill  press  is  made  ready  and  the  work  set  up  in  ahout 
ten  minutes.  It  then  requires  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
to  ream  a  hole.  Doubtless  this  time  will  be  very  much  re* 
duced  as  the  nxen  become  accustomed  to  the  work. 
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■'•<■. 


■.•<i\  •'=' 


f<K>ls  :uid   l'iir<4il  a    ri-griii<liii;r  of  llw>  tool;    Imii    ii|hiii  a  };o<kI  iiiotot 
coiisitlvialil'-  iiililirioual  load  may  In-  placed  before  it  will  lay  down— 1>. 
ill  this  caw  t1i<«  motor  Juid  up  and  llie  gi-arinj:  failed. 
.  .    TliJrdj-  tln'  opprat(»rs   andtitinii   to  "idli'  up  tin's."   wliicli,   wliilr 
w  must  coinrntMid  it.  was  uudoiiliti'dly   imravor.-iiilc.  and   if  In-  had 
r«'jir«Hiiii|    that   ttKd,   \ir  would   proliably    have  spared    the   niill. 

A  wold  alioiil  iho-e  speeds:  .\  raii;;e  of  M\  to  '.i~'*  fl-  P't 
minute  is  a  ratio  of  about  «>1  to  1  ;  or.  witii  .1  uiveii  eiutin;;  sjteed 
fur  the  iiia.vUnum  diamettJiv  of  tM5  in^..  ilie  uiiiiiuiuiu  diameter  for 
same  1  uttinj;  s|»eed  would  be  l.t»  ins.,  a]>pioxiuiaieiy.  This  is  a 
sumewliai  yieat'  r  tau;:e  than  u.sual.  and  more  than  ueies-sary.  but 
not  muili  uii4>r*»  than  some  asws  demand.  If  »i  seldom  tliat  sueh 
an  extreme  iair_'e  is  needed,  but  somelinie.s  a  hnxer  thinks  it  neces- 
sary and  "kiik.s"  if  he  ditesii't  pet  it.  1  h.ive  .^een  'J-iti.  holes  bored 
on  ij^  lt»-fi.  l>ori«;i  mill.  As  you  stated,  however,  .imh  a  rang* 
seeiwus  ninK'cessary  iH  this  «'Use.  and  it  doe.-  look  a.-  though  somev 
ihiua  were  a  little  .bit  out. ,...  ,  .i.  I'.  >rta:>i.    . 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Robert  Reunie  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Springliold,  Mo.  He  haa 
been  mechanical  engineer  of  this  road.       '■•-■:•'•;,■:;;''■•.'■' 


Mr.  T.  J.  Cutler,  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
(Jlendive,  ^loiit.,  has  been  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Jamestown,  N.  D.  He  is  sticceeded  at  Glendive  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Allen,  travciinR  engineer^        ...        ,--        ;  .  .  ...  . - 


INSPECTION 


.1^; 


LOCOMOTIVE     FOR     THE 
^  ALBANY    RAILROAD.  . 


BOSTON    & 


'     Mr.  Charles  E.  Fuller  has  resigned  as  assistant  mechanical  ; 
superintendent  of  the  Erie  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  I-.  Htimphrey  a*     ' 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago.  4:  Alton,  with:  " 
headquarters  at  IJloorainKton,  111;  'c' •':.:-  '^.^  ^,  s     "•  •  ;  ^  •    '' 


tly   built 


/■'/"nils  new  inspection  locomotive  was  recently  built  iat  the 
AMston  shops  of  this  toad  and  will  be  used  by  officials.  The 
lot-omotive  i.s  an  old  one  rebuilt,  and  is  more  powerful  than 

■.''^  tbose  usually  used  in  such  service,  being  capable  of  hauliim 

..;, three  heavy  cars  if  necesBary.    A  large  12  x  iJ-lt.  observation 

V -'room   is   juovided  over   i he  boiler,  and   back   of  this   are   the 

- .:.  ♦•njiineei's    cab    and    fireman's    c<>m- 

..■,V.^^irtinent.       SjH'cjai    insulation     was  /;/>!" 'V'v.:'iV;- .•• 

:>  ;i  ;proviiU'<l  over  the  Ixiiler:  to  Iseeji  the"- 

..;N  olwervatiou  roont cim-)!  anil  the  vcnti- 
}^;\lJiii<'ii.  by  aid  of  a  [un'tiniaiie  fan.  is 

:;  -.  Unustiallv  ellectivc.  Air  ducts  thriMiKb 

'■;the  ceilinjr  carry   the  outp>itie;  air  tn 
:;'ihf  ho«Ml    Imvk  <d    tin-  car,  fnsh  air 
hninj^    introduced  tbronjrh  a  re<;nlat 
inj;  l>«>.\  in  front.   An  Kdwards  eijuiii- 

"  ',  meiit  supplies  current  for  an  electric 
heatlliKl't  and  incandescent-^  in  the 
oliscrxatioii  r(K>iit  atnl  <">!•.  as  well  as^^ 

':  '^'iinder  tin-  running  l"»:trd.  The  engine' ^ 

i    *{¥as    the    Westinghouse    high-speed  ;■'  ^J;  :'-\'r_  ,.y   ;;.:  ,!\-ry.x-l: 

■'.! brake  and  also    •straight  air."  with   shoes  on  atl   the  wheels. 

'...i Throughout,  the  equipment  is  very  <omplete.    In  the  following 

•.•Stable  the  chief  dimeuslous  are  preiseHled: 


'Robert  C.  Blackall  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in   Albany,. 
Aiigu.st  31.     He  was  a  veteran  of  over  fifty  years'  service  in  ■ 
motive  power  work  and  one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the  ' 
railroail  nic,  bauical  associations.     He  was  born   in  Albany   in.' 
If^lSl  and  spent  all  of  his  years  of  railroad  work  in  the  neighs  : 
borhood  of  his  boyhood  home.    Mr.  Blackall  was  a  past  presi-t 
(lent  of  the   .Master   Mechanics'   Association  and   was   honored 
ami  respecttiil  by  au  unusually  large  cirdc  of  friends.    Four 


:iXS|'KCTIUX    MK-o.MOTtVK-^l»>,srOi\    &    Alvlt.VXV   «.\  II  l!n\f». 


years  ago  he  was  retired  from  acfite  service  on  the  Delaware, 
&  lltids<ui.  whci>'  he  l»ad  serveU  as  auperinleudeut  of  niotive 
power  for  twenty-nine  years,     ;   y^\'  -■'■  -\  :';.'■.'  <.r--''^i:'^'y-/:'''^''^-^'' 


■  J 
■  •■*.■ '.  ■ 


'  -(.dbserxatloij  rooHj  ....;. .,..;. ...  .  ■.,...  . 
-VTotal  »li«'f*l  tmse  of  engiin;.  •  .  ...  .vvi  . 
'..■•iUriver  wliei'l  liase.  .  .  ...  .  .       ■  •  •  ;.  ^V-,.'. 

■   Totat  wtjetl  b^-e,  mitudiin;  teiMlj't'.s  .; 

.^'Cyii"*"'^  ..:. . .■i.-''t'.v' •,•>'- •,»i^' r •  ^ •■•  * i 

i.y  ♦^rivers     ".,.'--  .'t  •  f'f  •■.*'■';?*  •''.^'.' *••■'*'*  ■^*'"*'  •■ 
■Weitcht  on  UrtyeTX.  .. /.,  i.:^-.v^:v»y\'V;'-« 
T>>t:il    weiKlit    >,.,...  ...V,  ..'.■■;••.;.-..•;  ■i''^'*' 

ilotl<T'  t>res.-urt>  .  .'.,.;;.". '/.»y.. . .  J.  .-^j..*!  >{.■ . : 

■  •.inametyr  of  hoU«.>r.^..;.V.^^  •<>.'•  >v**i  . .  v. » 

■  -Total  Iwiifins  surfai-e"; .  <  i...-,  -•- ..  ..^>y  y ,  . 
/..Gruie  area  . .  .  .v. :  s  ..■'.  <;> .  ..■:'*>;-.  <:«:.:.. ; . 


,v.,v ..  .0  by   12  ft. 

; .  ...  .21    ft.  8  in.s. 

:..;.....  ..93  Ins. 

. ..  .  .At  ft..  11  inls. 

:,^.  i  •.  1(»  by  1»2   in;^. 

;.!  ;,yi'. ...  .00  iris. 
', .-. .  .'...riu.uoo  lbs. 

.'..  .  V  ,  .7s,ooO    lbs. 

;i. V^i. . . .  J30  lbs. 

•..>->•..•.>'  •  -.50   lt>.<- 
>,. .".  .Vl.0*8  fq.  ft. 

. ... .  ,,_<,.  .it;  .«q.  ft. 


Gcrnian  paper.s  i-eport  the  discovery  l»y  a  Fren<'hnian  named 
Moilard    of    a    new    nuUal    callctl    "sclium."      The    discoveriT 
claims  iliai  siliuin  will  cost  but  out'-twelfth  as  much  as  aluml-  .v 
nuiu    and    is    lighter   atid   stronger.;    It  does    not    rnsl    and    is  [,; 
therefore  stiitable  for   use  in  shijtbuilding.    for   iJic mantifac-    ;.' 
ture  of  pipes  ami  for  railroad  construction.     It   is  capable  of 
u   fine    po.lish.    rescinbiiug   nickel. -^Its   density    is    2X<   and    its 
hardness  not  quite  that  of  iron,  Intt  gfeatei-  thap  lead  or  zinc;    . 
Its  power  o{  re.sistance  is  said,  to  be  jgreater  luan  thai  of  iron, 
but  less  than  that  of  steel.  .:■■''.::     ..^.  ^   '    •../..::,.  • 


t  .-• 


■■•::"*    ~J^,,|\V,H.n  the  fK'MU  alid   I  he  l,:iki-s.      .-V  new  editiiiii  >>\   1  lii-^uiere..;! - 

...C;  ..  ..  .  iiiii  ami  famous  ••lli.siiuy  of  the  Erie  IJailr.»ad,"  by  Kdwar<l 
.-'■•".  ..iV'.v  IJjirold  Mott.  Size,  .h>  x  12  in.s..  .Vm'  |i:i««^.  A  c^impleie 
•:.-;.;•    ..new  inde.\  added,      J*iH<e  reduced  to  .^7. 

'.  '  ■  V  i  We  des-ire  to  eall  attention  to  the  faet  that  thi.s  jutercstitiu'  \olume 
-1.  -i*  now  bf'tn.ir  ollVred  to  our  readers  at  a  very  much  ledueed  priee. 
.;■;  .:  ..which  will  brinv;  it  within  the  re:i«h  of  all.  This  eiliij.ui  is  simil.ir 
.'-;•  L..;..ti,  all  es.seiiiial  features  lo  tlM>  orig^inal  work,  the  biiidini:  being  of  .1 

.;■.  4>ich  qu:ility.  with  gold  edges  ami  lettei-s,  and  .lh<>  typouraphieal 
I;. .V  work  iv  imexeeijed.  If  iiia.v  be  opportune  to  state,  for  tlu'  lieneOt 
:..-.f  \-.of  tho.se  not  familiar  with  the  work,  that  it  is  iti  no  ^I'li-e  ,1  iari;e 
;  .V.'-jiiflvertlsi'ment  of  tlw  Erie  Itjiilroad.  being  .strietly  jt  history  of  the 

. .!  'r'-^f.-iriy  develiipuient  of  Ameri«an  r.-iilro.idini:.  in  \vhi<Ir  the  Erie 
.■^''  .:''  pla\»'d  the  mtK«l  .speet.-ieiilar  part  of  .•luy.  It  h.is  be«>n  a  s.ene  .>f 
;]:-.-.  ■jinaliad.st    uldn'MevaUre.    atnnunt    of    hnaiiei.-il    manipuL-iiIon    .umI 

*  ~.:.  >*heiiiiiiu'.  all  of  whieh  i.s  reM'aled  jti  the  tuosi  inlefeslinu  luatiiier 
:  V. .' -  in  'his   volume.      We  e;in   heartily   recMHUiii'iid    the  book   to   all    who 

'■/.•'■  ..^rcintei-fstiil  in  railroad  history.     The  reader  is  ret'ern-d  to  a   laore 
complete    refelelire    to   the   contents   of   till-    book.    \\lri<h    appear.s    in 

our  advertisingcolumn.'*. 


Uei-iu  ad\  i.is  tro"i  ill'  Waltei'  A:; /liniiker  Snppl.v  I'otupan.v.; 
pis  .V.uih  Fourth  siieei.  St.  Lom;.<4  Mo.,  indicate  .n  ver.v  hirire  busi*; 
tK'ss  in  iheir  littr'  lif  iailroa<i  supidie.v.  '  in  theii'  daily  bulletin, 
whieh  is  si-ni  i<i  ail  inierested.  are  ipiuted  !ari:e  iiuiidiefs  nf  seemid- 
h.ind  loeotuotives.  pa.ssenaer  an-l  freight  eaTj</»£«l|  kinds,  wheels,; 
ri'layiiiL'  rails.  s|i-;mu  sIk.^cIs.  iti.'icliiiie  IinjI.x.  etc;  In  a  reeeiit  l»ul- 
leiiii  we  mil  ire  a  bland  iiew  l.'i-ioii  >(fi'l-ear  wrc<kin.K  erane.  whi<h 
is  otVi'ieil  ;it  a  .very  low  pri«'e.  It  has  iui!.\  bce»  «-ompli'i'd  n  few 
wi-eks.  and  has  never  lieoii  in  seryiee.  ^.     :•.. .  v. ':.v'.  v^    • ..'   -       '■" 


III  niut:  M\rs.  M.VTTlst;  .V.vn  'l*ia:\iis.  Tin.*  rs  the  title  of  a 
very  coiiiprelien-;ive  ratalo-rite  upon  this  sidjjeet  that  has  just  been 
received  ffoni  tlie  I'.ostnti  I'.eltiiiL'  Cointtanv.  '-'."iCi  I><-Vonshiie  »;treet, 
Itoston.  .Mass.  This  ei.iiipauy  h.is  made  a  specialty  of  the  tii.iniifac- 
tiire  of  perfor.tted  door-mats,  with  initials,  (m  railroad,  sleeping-. 
c;ir.  and  private  eitiiipaiiies,  .-md'also  .solid  luaiiiii::.  ear  step  irej|d.s, 
etc.,  ;i  Large  number  nf  .s,iniples  beinir  .arefujly  illu-lraled  in  thus 
pamphlet.  The  very  complete  line  id"  solid  and  corrugated  matting 
manufactured  by   the  company   is  also  well   illustrated.  ,  .,;... 
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HINSON  EMERGENCY   KNUCKLE.      ; ,^. ; > 

This  device  is  intoii(l«Hl  lor  lise  in  fonnet-ting  automatic 
couplers  in  (ase  of  the  hrrakage  of  one  of  the  Knuckles.  The 
t'ngravings  illuistrate  its  conptiMK-ti^n  and  application.  It  is 
adapted  for  use  with  all  couplors  which  have  the  pivot  pin 
and  its  outline  is  such  as* to  (ouple  auiomatically  with  all 
couplers  of  the  M.  ('.   H.   lines.     A  handle  Is  Incorporated   in 


/ffh/'^jr.   COi/FU(}. 


jfl/rOflfAT/C^ 


the  casting  ifi  order  to  carry  it  about  easily.  Tin  sc  t  iiKigency 
knuckles  are  so  formed  as  to  insure  against  uncoupling  in 
service.  The  knuckle  must  move  about  its  pivot  pin  in  order 
to  unt  ouple  and  the  arm  cari-jing  the  handle  bears  against  the 
face  of  the  mating  knuckle  when  coupled,  which  prevents  such 
rotation.  Obviously  this  roujiling  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  link.  Moreover,  the  use  of  such  a  device  as  this  permits 
the  abandonment  of  the  knuckle  slot  and  pinhole  which  seri- 
ously weaken  the  knuckles  of  automatic  couplers.  This 
knuckle  is  manufactured  by  the  National  Car  Coupler  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Hinson  is  president.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from,  the  manufacturers,  525  Monad- 
^'Dock  Block,  Chicago.     :■  ■  '- /.;''^;ir^:'"  ■  ;7^'''--^-:^;v-vV'^ 


•/■ 


THE    ST.    JOHN    GRATE    BAR. 


The  improved  construction  of  grate  liars  which  is  embo«lied 
in  the  St.  John  grate  bar  has  proved  very:  successful  in  seir- 
vice  in  marine  and  stationary  steam  l)«>ilera...  It  is.  used  on 
four  United  States  naval  ciuisers  and  fiv<>  battleships,  as  well 
as  on  steamers  of  the  American  Line  and  other  lines. 

The  bars  are  rocked  singly  and  independently  by  means  of 
their  projecting  ends  and  are  rocked  alternately.     By  shaking 


-  ■^  -.-• 


THE    .ST.    JOHN    CiBAlE    B.Vlt.    .\S    AI'I'LIED   tOi    A    MARIXF:    IU)II.KR. 

the  bottom  of  the  fire  evenly  the  clinker  is  carried  to  the 
ash  pit  as  soon  as  possible  instead  of  forcing  it  upward  through, 
the  fire.  The  cutting  effect  is  produced  by  the  side  cutting 
edges  as  well  as  the  crests  of  the  corrugations,  the  large  sur- 
face of  the  fire  not  being  disturbed  as  is  the  case  with  bars  hav- 
ing a  large  lifting  effect.    By  this  construction  a  large  air  spactJ 


is  provided,  which  benefits  the  fire  and  iucreases  the  Hfe  of  the 
bars.  As  these  are  trussed,  they  are  strong  and  not  Hable  tQ-- 
warp.  It  is  stated  that  by  using  these  «rates  a  lower  grade  o*' 
fnel  may  Ue  burned  and  the  frequency  of  cieaniug  fires  large'y 
jrducod.  Clinker  does  not  fasten  it.self  to  these  grates  ami 
this  is  in  ilsjelf  a  reason  lor   long  jife.  as   weJl   as  ecouotiiy. 

of  fuel./;--'     "^■■■'J?'"' ;V' '■"■   '.^;,'  '■   ■'■    ■'-'•••:■'  ■■'  -■'   •'■'■- 'v' .''' i -"^  ^' 

The  engraving  illustrates  tke  application  to  a  marine  fur-. 

..B»{"e,     wh-ere    the 

:,lqnaJiti*'S  pf  grates 

'  Jtr**  moje  ■r<".yerolV 

i^^ed  Uian-in  any 

'  «er<:iee.    i^  x  e  e  p  t 

possibly    that    of. 

.-'  locomotives.    This 

Is-  ^mquestionably 

a  good  grate  bar. 

t'^^rtber    informa- 

.  licm  niay  be  had 

;  \;'- ;  ;i^r-'r- 'from   .Mr.;:  A..  B,;;. 

"^  ^:  '   Vv -^  'J^  selt 

Bar  Coiiifyany.  XIachinery  De- 


■  ■; ••  7'    •  ■■V. 


.'•■'■■  .^      ••■  • 


Ing  agent  of  the  St.  Job n  (5  rat* 
Iiartmenty  The  Bourse,  Phiiacielphia,  Pa., 

>,    REAMING    ATTACHMENT .  FOR    ROD    STRAPS.  jiO 

At  the  Atbuquerqile  sliops  of  the  Santa  Fp;'  Mt.W.-LV  Essex, 
general  foreman,  showed  the  writer  an  excellent  devit-e  for 
reaming  holes  for  rod  strap  bolts.  The  .expense  of  reaming 
these  holes  by  hand  led  to  experiments  upon  driving  the 
reamer  by  power  in  an  ordinary  drill  pr^ss-  In  such  work  ii 
is  essential  that  the  reamer  should  "float"  and  be  unrestraiued . 


oKViti;  rou  w;AUi>fG«w>'$TRAV^  .,-.;' v;!-^x  ;.' 
;  autl  free  from  constraint  of  tUe'machiiie  as  to  aiigntnrnt: 
'inis  is  provided  in  this  attachment  by  a  universal  joint,  the 
•  construction  of  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  accompanying  eu- 
graving.  The  upper  and  lower,  shanks  of  vtJie  jointed  part 
fit  the  spindle  of  the  machine  and  the  reamer  with  the  usual 
ta])ers.  Special  care  in  leveling  the  rod  does  not  seem  to  Ik- 
at  all  necessary,  and  the  results  are  all  that  may  be  desired 
The  drill  press  is  made  ready  and  tlie  worii  iset  up  in  about 
ten  minutes.  It  then  requires  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
to  ream  a  hole.  Doubtless  this  time  will  be  very  much  re- 
duced as  the  men  become  accustomed  to  the  work. 


/ 
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AN  INTERESTING  NEV    I7.INCH   ENGINE  LATHE. 
With  Power-Feed  Automatic  Turret  on  the  Shears. 


GREAVES,    KLUSMAN    &    CO. 


We  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  new  design  of  engine  latlie 
which  has  recently  been  perfected  by  Greaves,  Klusman  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  reason  of  the  large  number  of  modern 
labor-saving  attachments  that  have  been  incorporated  and  also 
the  application  of  an  automatic  power-feed  turret  on  the  shears, 
for  rapid  duplicate  manufacturing,  which  is  becoming  so  very 
Important  in  large  railroad  shop  practice.     A  lathe  of  the  type 


and  the  spindle  is  large  and  is  finished  by  grinding  to  ensure 
absolute  truth  of  round.  The  carriage  has  a  bearing  through- 
out its  entire  length  on  all  four  of  the  V-ways  to  provide 
ample  rigidity.  The  design  of  the  apron  mechanism  is  most 
up-to-date  and  improved,  embodying  an  arrangement  whereby 
all  feeds  are  reversed  at  that  point  and  also  a  safety  device  to 
prevent  both  the  rod  and  the  screw  feeds  being  thrown  in  at 
the  same  time.  An  index  dial  arrangement  is  provided  on  the 
carriage,  in  connection  with  the  lead  screw,  to  take  care  of 
thread  cutting,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  reversing  the 
lathe  when  running  the  threading  tool  back  for  another  cut. 

A  full  range  of  geared  feeds  are  provided  by  the  change 
gears,  and  without  the  use  of  the  lead  screw;  there  is  also  a 


■•«'.;"■■  ■■■■■ 


A    XEW    DSSIUN    OF    ENGINE    LATHE,    WITH    AUTOMATIC    I'OWER-FEEl)    TIKKET    ATTACHMENT. 


ISKAK  MEW  OE  THE  LATHE,  SHOWING  TURRET  MECHANISM   AND  TAPER-TIHNING   ATTACH.MENT. 

GREAVES,  KLUSMAN  &  CO. 


illustrated  herewith  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  rail- 
road shops,  inasmuch  as  it  can  so  easily  be  changed  over  for 
either  plain  lathe  work  or  for  rapid  duplicate  manufacturing. 
This  is  an  important  feature,  as  in  many  of  the  smaller  shops  it 
might  not  pay  to  have  a  separate  turret  lathe,  while  a  duplicate 
machine  of  this  kind  could  easily  be  afforded,  as  it  would  never 
need  to  be  idle. 

Two  illustrations  are  presented,  one  a  front  view  and  the 
other  a  rear  view.  As  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  its  gen- 
eral appearance,  this  lathe  is  well  proportioned  and  is  ap- 
parently well  equipped  for  the  heaviest  work  within  its  range, 
'ine  builders  inform  us  that  all  parts  have  been  newly  designed 
and  that  an  entirely  new  set  of  patterns  were  provided — this 
to  enable  the  tool  to  be  brought  up  to  the  strength  required 
by  the»new  high-speed  tool-steel  practice. 

Both  the  headstock  and  the  tailstock  are  built  very  heavy. 


belt  feed,  having  four  cone  changes,  and  the  feeds  may  be 
operated  by  either  belt  or  gearing,  without  disconnecting 
either.  Threads  may  be  cut  from  2  to  48  per  inch,  either  right 
or  left,  without  changing  any  gears.  The  friction  cross-feed 
is  graduated  to  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  and  is  so  arranged 
that  if  it  is  allowed  to  run  beyond  its  limit  no  harm  will  be 
done — an  important  feature  for  the  cross  feed. 

The  turret  design  is  heavy  and  rigid  and  is  calculated  to 
provide  for  heavy  and  rapid  machining.  It  is  arranged  en- 
tirely different  from  prevalent  designs,  and  combines  many 
features  of  advantage.  In  addition  to  the  regular  feed  cone 
changes,  it  has  in  itself  three  changes  of  feed,  which  are  direct- 
ly under  the  control  of  the  operator,  from  the  front  side  of  the 
turret  by  a  lever  next  to  the  pilot  wheel.  The  builders  pro- 
vide either  a  round  or  hexagonal  turret  for  use  on  this  lathe, 
as  desired. 
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The  principal  dimensions  of  tiiis  interesting  tool  are  as  fol- 
lows: ^  V^'  K 


Length  of  bed  (6-ft.  lathe)  .  .;.,'r..::^.^.'.'V;  .',.>••':%•.•••  •'•':f> -6  ft.  5  Ins. 

Swing  over  bed ,>v\ .';... .V»i>..>»yy /.■«.,.**. ....  -^^y*  ps. 

Swing  over  carriage V.' ..,.  •;-..i.» '. .  •  < .  .V^....  —  '.■»; 9%    ins. 

Will  turn  in  length .IL. .".  ..........*.....  .2  ft.  10  ins. 

Will  turn  in  length,  with  tailstock  extended 3  ft.  2  ins. 

Ratio  of  batk  gearing 12  to  1 

Front  spindle  bearing .s,^.  .Diameter.  2  13-16  Ins.;    length,  4%   ins. 

Rear  spindle  bearing......... Diameter,  2V4   ins.,    length,  4%   ins. 

Hole   in  spindle ^>^»  .■,;■.;»...*...,.:.;..■.•..,........  .^,.  .1  7-16   ins. 

Compound  rest  travel.  .  ,  ,^. . .'i;-. v..  i..<vr-.;.:.;  ,...'....  .-v 4   ins. 

Head  cone  pulley  :    .- 

/  2>s   ins.  face;    4«4.  6>-.,  8Vi,  10  and  11%   ins.  diameter 

JIfeight  of  lathe,  with  6-ft.  bed  and  turret 2.400  lbs. 

weight  of  bed,  per  foot ; .  .'V 115  lbs. 


AN  INTERESTING   MOTOR-DRIVE  FOR    A 
TAL    BORING    MACHINE. 


HORIZON- 


At  the  time  when  Individual  motor  driving  for  machine  tools 
was  first  coming  into  use,  motor  applications  were  made  that, 
in  the  light  of  present  practice,  would  be  regarded  as  crude  to 
.say  the  least.  But,  later,  with  the  benefit  of  previous  ex- 
peH^nce,  the  number  of  creditable  designs  of  motor  driving 
incre^ed,  until  no^  it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  a  new  ar- 
rangement which  does  not  possess  a  fair  quota  of  commendable 
fcatuE«s.  But  even  among  the  most  approved  designs  of  the 
^re^nt  day,  seldom  is 
so  simple  and  commend- 
able an  arrangement  en- 
countered as  the  one 
omploycHl  on  the  drive 
of  the  horizontal  bor- 
ing machine  illustrated 
herewith. 

The  tool  is  a  No.  3 
Barret  boring  machine, 
similar  in  all  pai  ticulais 
to  the  belt-driven  style, 
except  that  the  cone 
l)ulley  is  replaced  by  a 
Crocker-Wheeler  13  h. p. 
multiple-voltage  system 
motor,  mounted  on  a 
special  cast-iron  base 
which  is  bolted  to  the 
bed  of  the  machine 
proper.  The  equipment 
occupies  a  floor  space 
over  all  of  18  ft.  l^L' 
ins.   long    (exclusive   of 


sleeve  that  revolves  with  the  boring  bar  and  may  be  secured 
to  it  at  any  point,  so  that  any  shifting  of  the  carriage  causes 
a  lengthwise  movement  of  the  boring  bar. 

The  drive  to  the  tool  has  only  one  speed  reduction,  but  the 
machine  has  a  range  of  twelve  speeds  in  either  direction,  vary- 
ing from  2  2-7  to  15  3-7  rev.  per  min.,  secured  by  speed  control 
of  the  motor.  The  motor  is  wound  for  the  Crocker-Wheeler 
multiple-voltage  system,  whereby  six  fundamental  speeds  are 
obtained  by  different  voltage  combinations,  increasing  by  incre- 
ments of  40  from  zero  to  240  volts  and  the  six  intermediate 
speeds  through  the  use  of  a  small  resistance  between  each 
fundamental  step.  ,,.^ ;;   ^  ^  /^ , :;  -  -^  ,  y v . 

The  Barret  boring  machine  te  bnllt  by  tiie  Meadville  Vise 
Company,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  the  motor  applied  is  a  size  lO-I 
shunt  motor,  semi-enclosed  type,  supplied  by  the  Crocker- 
WTieeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J. 

For  an  increase  in  speed  of  a  single  knot  per  hour,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  30  ft.  to  the  length  of  a  25-knot  ship,  and  to 
add  16,000  h.  p.  in  the  machinery,  also  1,255  additional  tcins  of 
coal  must  be  provided.  Tliis  would  involve  increasing  the  dis- 
placement by  3,100  tons  and  adding  80  men  to  the  engineer's 
staff.  The  increased  cost  would  be  $1,250,000.  Recent  negotia- 
tions between  the  Cunard  Company  and  the  British  admiralty 


A   UEM.VRKABLY    SIMPLE   ARBANGEMENT  FOB   ELECTRIC   DRIVING    UI'OX    A    IJAIJKKT   fJORING    M.VCHIXE- — 13-H.   P. 

CROCKER-WHEELER    MILTII'LE    \OLTAt.E  .MOTOR. 


the  projection  of  the  boring  bar),  by  7  ft.  4  ins.  wide.  The 
boring  bar  is  G  ins.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  8  ins.  long.  An  Albro 
worm  and  worm  gear  with  a  ratio  of  70  to  1  transmits  power 
from  the  motor,  thus  affording  a  very  smooth  and  even  motion  to 
the  boring  bar,  particularly  desirable  in  cylinder  boring  and 
similar  work.  The  worm  and  worm  gear  are  encased  in  one 
casting,  which  protects  the  gears  and  also,  with  by  means 
of  a  stuffing  box  surrounding  the  worm  shaft,  retains  the  lub- 
ricating oil. 

The  bearings  in  the  pedestals  supporting  the  boring  bar  have 
their  centers  24  ins.  above  the  bed  and  are  bored  out  9  ins. 
in  diameter  to  provide  for  sleeves,  which  are  fixed  against  end- 
wise displacement  but  are  provided  with  feathers  which  en- 
gage the  keyway  extending  the  length  of  the  splined  boring 
bar  BO  as  to  cause  all  to  rotate  simultaneously.  The  arms, 
which  carry  facing  blocks,  are  mounted  on  extensions  of  the 
sleeves  between  the  pedestals.  The  latter  support  the  facing 
tools  and  are  arranged  to  feed  axially  or  at  right  angles  thereto. 

For  inside  boring  a  cutting  head,  not  shown,  is  secured  to 
the  boring  bar,  the  feeding  being  accomplished  by  sliding  the 
whole  bar  endwise.  The  extended  frame  shown  at  the  right 
of  the  machine  with  a  third  bearing  at  its  outer  extremity 
contributes  to  the  rigidity  of  the  bar  and  supports  the  feeding 
mechanism,  which  consists  of  a  slidable  carriage  containing  a 


concerning  the  building  of  two  new  25-knot  vessels  developed 
an  estimate  of  the  comparative  costs  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  20  and  26-knot  vessels,  the  investigation  being  based 
on  a  20-knot  ship  600  ft.  long,  with  19,000  h.  p.  and.consuming 
2,228  tons  of  coal  in  a  single  trip.  Such  a  ship  would  cost 
$1,750,000.  A  23-knot  vessel  would  be  690  ft.  long,  would  re- 
quire 30,000  h.  p.,  and  would  cost  $2,875,000.  A  25-knot  vessel 
would  be  750  ft.  long,  would  require  52,000  h.  p.  and  would 
cost  $5,000,000.  A  26-knot  steamer  would  need  to  be  780  ft 
long  and  require  68.000  h.  p.,  the  cost  being  $6,250,000.  Th«: 
engineer's  force  on  a  20-knot  steamer  numbers  100;  a  23-kno»- 
150  men;  a  25-knot,  260  men  and  a  26-knot,  340  men.  These 
interesting  figures  showing  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for 
high  speeds  at  sea  are  taken  from  the  Scientific  American. 


A  gas  engine  of  3,000  h.p.  is  promised  as  a  feature  of  the 
approaching  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  It  will  be  exhibited  by 
the  John  Cockerill  Company,  Seraing,  Belgium,  and  will  be 
direct-connected  to  an  electric  generator. 


MASTER  STEAM  BOILER  MAKERS'  ASSOQATION. 


This  organization  will  hold  its  second  annual  convention  in  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  October  7  to  10.  A  large  attendance  of 
superintendents,  foremen,  assistants  and  "layer-outs"  is  expected. 
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A  NEW  DESIGN  OF  MULTIPLE-SPINDLE  MUD-RING  AND 
FLUE-SHEBT    DRILL. 


PISTON    VALVES    IN    DRIFTING. 


For  Locomotive  Work. 


FOOTE,    BUBT    &    COMPANY. 


^^ 


This  drill,  which  is  shown  in  the  halftone  presented  here- 

iih,  has  been  designed  especially  for  mud-ring  and  flue-sheet 
drilling  on  locomotive  work,  although  it  is  also  suitable  for 
any  other  type  of  multiple  drilling. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  tool  lies  in  mounting  the  six 
independently-fed  heads,  which  are  adjustable  in  their  center 
distance,  on  an  auxiliary  cross  rail,  this  cross  rail,  in  turn, 
being  adjustable  the  entire  length  of  the  main  cross  rail.  By 
this  means  a  mud  ring  can  be  dropped  into  the  two  chucks 
shown  on  table  and  securely  clamped,  and  then  without  mov- 
ing the  work  in  these  chucks,  either  one  or  two  rows  of  rivet 
holes  can  be  drilled  the  entire  length  at  any  spacing  desired. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  heads  on  the  auxiliary  cross- 
rail  at  any  given  multiple  of  the  desired  pitch  of  the  rivet 
holes.  For  instance:  if  the  rivet  holes  are  to  come  at  2-inch 
centers,  the  heads  are  set  at  Cinch  centers,  and  six  holes 
drilled  simultaneously;  then  the  auxiliary  crossrail,  carrying 
the  six  heads,  is  moved  2  inches  and  six  more  holes  are  drilled. 


NEW   6-Sl'INDI.K    Mri>-KI.\(;    AND   FLUE-SHEET  DBUX. 

wnii  Aixii.iAKY  moss  rail. 

KM)  IK,    lURT   A.    CO. 

the  operation  being  repeated  the  entire  length  of  either  mud 
ring  or  flue  sheet.  In  case  there  are  two  rows  of  holes  in  the 
mud  ring,  after  the  first  row  is  completed,  the  table  is  merely 
adjusted  out  or  in.  as  the  case  might  be,  to  whatever  distance 
is  required  between  the  two  rows  of  holes,  and  then  the  drill- 
ing operation  can  be  repeated.  For  flue-sheet  work,  the  same 
mode  of  operation  would  be  pursued,  the  chucks  having  been 
first  removed  from  the  table. 

The  drill  is  provided  with  four  spindle  speeds  and  three 
feeds,  and  weighs,  as  shown,  about  17,500  pounds.  The  manu- 
facturers are  Foote,  Burt  &  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SPECIFICATION.S  OF  THK  FOOTE,  Bl  KT  &  CO.    MUD-BING  DRILL. 

Minimum  distance  between  spindles 6  ins. 

Maximum  distance  between  spindles. .  .12  ins. 

Distance  between  housings 12  ft.  4  ins. 

Length  of  auxiliary  cross  rail 6  ft. 

Dimensions  of  table 12  ft.  4  ins.  x  24  ins. 

Cross  Adjustment  of  table. 24  ins. 


The  coal-handling  machinery  installed  by  the  C.  W.  Hunt 
Company  at  the  Lincoln  Wharf  power  station  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railroad  recently  made  a  new  record  for  rapid  un- 
loading. The  coal  was  raised  90  ft.  above  tidewater  and  de- 
livered to  the  storage  pockets  at  the  rate  of  320  tons  per  hour. 
The  installation  follows  in  general  design  the  standard  Hunt 
steeple-tower  rig,  the  moving  gear  and  coal  cracker  being 
electrically  driven  and  the  hoisting  engine  direct-connected. 
The  folding  boom  has  an  overhang  of  40  ft.  and  the  capacity 
of  the  shovel  Is  2  tons. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  lubrication  of  piston  rods 
pre.sented  to  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  records  an 
interesting  experiment  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  allowln.';  a 
locomotive  to  drift  with  the  reverse  lever  "hooked  up,"  and 
thus  l»^st  the  recommendation  made  before  the  Master  Mechan-  '■• 
IcB*  Association. 

"After  the  engine  had  worked  steam  constantly  from  Scran- 
ton  to  Gouldsboro,  a  distance  of  21  miles  and  a  grade  of  60  ft. 
to  the  mile,  steam  pressure  maintained  at  205  lbs.  the  entire 
disnrace,  I  applied  an  alloy  that  melts  at  286  degs.  to  the  pis- 
ton rod  on  arrival  at  Gouldsboro,  but  it  would  not  melt.  After 
shutting  off  the  steam  and  drifting  down  the  mountain  I  left 
the  reverse  lever  In  working  notch.  The  speed  ranged  from 
25  to  32  miles  per  hour.  The  distance  the  engine  drifted  was 
24  miles,  when  speed  was  reduced  to  about  25  miles  per  hour. 
Relief  valves  opened  only  a  very  short  space  of  time  and  only 
just  a  very  small  opening  as  the  engine  was  passing  the  cen- 
ters. When  speed  was  above  25  miles  per  hour  the  relief  valves 
did  not  open  at  all.  When  about  half  way  down  the  mountain 
I  could  smell  the  cylinders  heating  up.  I  applied  engine  oil^. 
to  the  piston  rods  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  arose  from  them. 
When  about  three-fourths  of  the  way  down  the  mountain  I  ap- 
plied an  alloy  that  melts  at  286  degs.  temperature  to  the  out-  V- 
side  of  cylinder  directly  over  the  steam  passage  to  the  front  end  -. 
of  cylinder,  but  the  contact  was  rather  poor  on  account  of  the 
scale  on  the  metal.  Nevertheless  it  melted.  On  arrival  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  we  stopped  and  I  applied  the  alloy  that 
melts  at  310  degs.  to  the  piston  rod  and  it  melted  in  5  seconds. 
I  applied  an  alloy  that  melts  at  334  degs.  and  it  came  very  near.;-,, 
melting.  It  softened  up  so  that  the  lead  pencil  with  which  I  ;.-•. 
held  it  to  the  rod  made  an  indentation  in  the  metal.  This  " 
engine's  valves  were  blowing  quite  badly  at  the  time  this  test 
was  made;  otherwise  I  am  sure  that  the  temperature  would 
have  been  raised  very  much  higher.  It  was  also  evident  to 
me  that  if  the  speed  had  been  increased  to  50  or  60  miles  per 
hour  the  temperature  in  cylinders  woultl  have  been  so  high 
that  lubrication  would  have  been  of  no  benefit. 

"On  the  next  trip  I  experimented  on  the  same  lines  with  the 
exception  of  dropping  the  reverse  lever  to  the  corner  while  drift- 
ing, and  at  no  time  could  the  286-deg.  alloy  be  melted,  not  even 
on  piston  rod  at  foot  of  mountain.  This  practice  of  leaving 
the  reverse  lever  in  the  working  notch  while  drifting  may  not 
work  any  serious  results  if  only  practiced  while  drifting  into 
stations,  making  stops,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  not  work 
on  long  descending  grades,  especially  at  high  speed.  It  cer- 
tainly will  result  In  cut  cylinders  and  valves,  as  you  can  get 
no  benefit  from  the  lubrication  on  account  of  the  increasing  tem- 
perature caused  by  excessive  compression.  In  my  opinion  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  reverse  lever  in  working  notch  when 
drifting  is  by  the  adoption  of  some  automatic  valve  arrange- 
ment for  relieving  compression." 


Development  of  the  by-product  coke  ovens  would  seem  to 
offer  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  furnishing  gaseous  fuel 
at  a  low  rate  of  cost,  and  methods  of  distribution  to  compara- 
tively long  distances  make  it  possible  to  locate  the  producing 
plants  at  convenient  geographical  and  commercial  points. 
That  there  Is  a  great  waste  of  fuel  where  the  gas  from  the 
ovens  Is  not  utilized  is  shown  by  figures  given  for  the  bee- 
hive ovens  between  Altoona  and  Pittsburg.  These  ovens 
probably  make  20,000  tons  of  coke  per  day,  from  which  about 
100,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  discharge  into  the  air.  This 
gas,  if  converted  Into  power  through  gas  engines,  would  rep- 
resent 5,000,000  h.p.  hours,  or  the  effort  of  about  104  gas 
engines  of  2,000  h.p.  each.  Manufacturers  of  gas  apparatus 
are  now  offering  to  guarantee  the  production  of  a  horse- 
power hour  for  1  lb.  of  fuel — a  result  not  at  present  attain- 
able through  the  medium  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  ex- 
cept by  the  most  complex  type  of  engine. — H.  O.  Morris,  before 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


The  Drafting  of  Cams.  By  Louis  Rouillon,  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Drawing  at  Columbia  University.  23  pages,  0x9  ins.,  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  second  of  a  series  of  practical  papers,  published  by  the 
Derry-Collard  Company,  250  Broadway,  New  York.      Price  25  cents. 

The  important  subject  of  cam  design  is  elucidated  in  a  most  com- 
mendable manner  in  this  pamphlet  by  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
principles  involved  and  the  citation  of  methods  of  treatment  for  a 
number  of  practical  examples.  The  two  methods  of  laying  out  a 
heart-shaped  cam  are  used  to  illustrate  the  general  method.  This 
is  followed  by  a  treatise  of  the  more  diflBcult  cam  problems — those 
whose  lines  of  action  are  not  central  with  the  cam  axis.  The 
treatise  ends  with  the  problem  of  the  design  of  a  cam  belt-shifter 
to  automatically  shift  the  belts  of  an  iron  planer  at  reversals  of 
motion  of  the  platen.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  problems  in  ma- 
chine design  regularly  given  to  the  students  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering at  Cornell  University,  and  involves  very  interesting  study. 
This  work  deserves  to  -  be  especially  recommended  owing  to  the 
wide  experience  of  the  author,  not  only  in  the  line  of  practical 
work,  but  also  in  the  problem  of  instruction  in  drawing.  The  typo- 
graphical work  and  paper  used  in  the  pamphlet  are  of  the  highest 
order,  making  a  beautiful  result.  This  pamphlet  is  to  be  followed 
by  others  of  equal  interest  on  important  engineering  subjects. 
Further  information  upon  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Derry-Collard  Company. 


The  Art  of  Pattern-Making.  A  comprehensive  treatise,  with  nu- 
merous examples  of  all  kinds  of  pattern  work.  By  I.  McKim 
Chase,  M.E.  260  pages,  12mo,  cloth,  and  215  figures.  1903, 
Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  Nineteenth  street. 
New  York.  Price  $2.50. 
This  is  a  work  the  advent  of  which  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
interested  in  the  important  subject  of  pattern-making.  As  stated 
in  the  preface,  "the  literature  pertaining  to  pattern-making  is  by 
no  means  as  extensive  as  the  importance  of  the  business  warrants," 
and  the  lack  has  long  been  felt.  The  author  has,  in  presenting 
this  work,  endeavored  to  record  the  results  of  his  long  and  exten- 
sive experience,  the  majority  of  the  practical  examples  given  being 
taken  from  his  personal  experience.  These  are,  however,  supple- 
mented by  further  practical  examples  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
others,  and  from  those  that  have  appeared  in  the  technical  press. 
The  work  begins  with  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  the  equip- 
ment and  management  of  a  pattern  shop,  after  which  is  presented 
the  very  comprehensive  series  of  examples  of  practical  pattern  work 
for  all  classes  of  molding,  from  pipe  elbows  to  complicated  cylin- 
der castings  and  screw  propellers,  cast  whole  or  with  sepai'able 
blades.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  important  subject  of 
core-box  work,  several  excellent  examples  being  given.  The  inter- 
est that  the  author  has  taken  in  bis  life  work  is  evidenced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  in  this  book  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  pattern-making  literature. 


Universal  Directory  of  Railway  OflScials,   1903.     Compiled   from 
Official  Sources  under  the  direction  of  S.  Richardson  Blund- 
stone,   editor  of   the  Railway   Engineer.       Published   by    the 
Directory    Publishing   Company,   3    Ludgate   Circus,    London, 
E.  G.     Representative  for  the  United  States,  E.  A.  Simmons, 
1333  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
This  is  the  ninth  annual  edition  of  this  valuable  directory  of 
the  principal  railway  officials  of  the  world.    It  has  been  enlarged 
as  well  as  revised  and  now  includes  practically  all  the  railways 
and  tramways  operated  by  power  in  the  United  Kingdom.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  names  of  officials  the  book  includes  information  concern- 
ing the  length  and  equipment  of  every  railroad.     It  is  invaluable 
to  those  who  have  correspondence  or  dealings  of  any  kind  with 
railway  officials. 

British  Standard  Sections.  Issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Engi- 
neering Standard  Committee  (England).  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, 23  Murray  street,  New  York.     Price  *1. 

This  publication  consists  of  nine  lithograph  sheets  in  pamphlet 
form  and  contains  the  dimensions,  thickness  and  profiles  of  the 
standard  structural  sections,  that  are  recommended  by  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
and  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  moments  of 
inertia  and  other  important  properties  of  these  sections  are  to  be 
issued  at  a  later  date.  American  engineers  will  note  particularly 
the  large  size  angles  and  Z-bars  contained  in  the  list,  the  largest 
angle  being  10  ins.  x  4  ins.,  and  the  largest  Z-bar,  10  ins.  x  3%  ins. 
X  3%  ins.  American  builders  may  find  this  pamphlet  a  useful  guide 
whenever  the  condition  of  the  market  makes  it  desirable  to  purchase 
English  iteel. 


Railway  Carriages  and  Wagons,  Their  Design  and  Construction. 
By   Sidney   Stone,   Assistant   Works   Manager,   Great  Central 
Railway,   England.     Part   I.     Illustrated,   176   pages,   9x12 
ins.  in  size.     Published  by  the  Railway  Engineer,  3  Ludgate 
Circus  Building,  E.  C,  London,  England.     Price,  10s.  6d. 
This   is    the   fourth    work    by  these  publishers   in  the   Railway 
Series  of  Text-Books  and  Manuals  by  Railway  Men  for  Railway 
Men  and  Others.     It   is  a   series   of  articles   contributed   by   the 
author  to  the  pages  of  the  Railway  Engineer,   rewritten  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  need  for  a  standard  book  on  thus  subject     It 
represents    English    practice    in   car    construction    and    includes    a 
large  number  of  excellent  photographs  and  reproductions  of  work- 
ing drawings.     The  author  begins  with  a  study  of  woods.     Wood 
working  machinery  is  next  considered  and  underframes  taken  up. 
Buffers,  draw  gear  and  iron  details;    wheels,  axles  and  journal 
boxes ;    trucks  and  flexible  wheel  ba.ses  and  continuous  brakes  fol- 
low in  order.     It  is  an  excellent  record  of  present  English  practice, 
with   frequent   references   to   methods   use<l   in   the   United    States. 
While  most  valuable  to  foreign  engineers  and  railroad  men,  it  per- 
mits of  making  a  careful  study  of  light  and  strong  construction  in 
cars  which  might  be  made  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  very  heavy  construction  used  in  this  country. 


The  Star  Improved  Steam  Engine  Indicator.     By  Geo.  II.  Barrus. 
Expert  and   Consulting   Steam   Engineer.     140  pages,   12mo. 
cloth,  fully  illustrated.     1903.      Published  by  the  Star  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company,   108-114  East  Dedham  street,   Bos- 
ton, Mass.    Price  $1.00. 
This  is  a  treatise  upon  the  principles  and  management  of  the 
steam  engine  indicator,  which  was  prepared  for  the   Star  Brass 
Company,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Star  indicator.     It  is, 
in  one  sense,  an  advertisement  of  this  particular  make  of  indicator, 
but  nevertheless  the  treatment  of  the  subject  takes  the  form  of 
an  unbiased  statement  of  the  important  principles  and  the  book 
contains  much  that  is  useful   in   indicator  practice.     A  large  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  complete  description  of  this  par- 
ticular instrument,  while  the  latter  part  tells  how  to  indicate  an 
engine  and  make  the  necessary  calculations.     A  large  number  of 
sample  cards  are  shown,  nearly  all  of  which  wore  t:ik«'n  i»or.son- 
ally  by  the  author  with  the  new  Star  indicator  for  this  treatise. 
This  book  may  be  had  either  from  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
23  Murray  street.  New  York,  or  Irom  the  author  at  }Z  Pemberton 
Square,  Boston,  Mass.  -  -  ^ 

Index  of  the  Technical  Press. — The  fourth  number  of  this 
pamphlet  has  been  received  and  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  first 
number,  indicating  marked  progress  in  value.  The  references  are 
in  French,  German  and  English  and  include  the  principal  articles 
of  general  interest  appearing  in  the  technical  journals  throughout 
the  world.  The  work  is  well  done  and  the  classification  excellent. 
It  is  published  by  the  Association  de  la  Press  Technique,  20  Rue 
de  la  Chancellerie,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Specificatioxs  for  Portlan-d  and  Natkxnal  Cement  Axn  Port- 
land Cement  Concrete.— The  American  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  has  preiiare<l  the  specifications,  adopted 
this  year,  in  pamphlet  form.  The  pamphlet  also  contains  specifica- 
tions for  concrete,  submitted  by  the  committee  on  masonry,  but 
not  yet  adopted.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  Mr, 
E.  H.  Fritch,  ipom  1562,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  Price  10 
cents.  ^^•■-?:-.';:\  -  .. '. 


Small  Tools,  Standards  and  Gaiges.— Tliis  is  the  title  of  a 
very  complete  catalogue  of  the  small  tools  for  machine  shop  use 
and  also  special  tools  which  are  manufactured  by  the  Small  Tool 
Department  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company.  Hartford.  Conn.  It 
is  of  a  handbook  size,  contains  182  pages,  and  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  excellent  engravings.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  by  descriptions  of  the  very  complete  assortment  of  taps 
and  dies  which  this  company  is  noted  for.  Besides  the  usual  hand 
taps  of  all  standards  a  specialty  is  made  of  washout-hole-plug  taps, 
staybolt  taps  and  spindle  retapping  stayholt  taps  for  locomotive 
boiler  use.  .\lso  a  large  assortment  of  special  patent  dies  and  also 
die  stock  sets  are  illustrated.  The  stock  of  milling  cutters,  both 
solid  and  with  inserted  blades,  angle  cutters,  slotting  cutters,  end 
and  hollow  mills,  and  also  reamers  of  all  styles  and  for  all  purposes 
may  be  seen  to  be  very  large.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  book 
illustrates  a  number  of  special  tools  which  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Company  make  a  specialty  of,  including  the  Renshaw  ratchet  drill, 
the  P.  &  W.  special  threading  tool,  special  boring,  knurling  and 
other  tools  for  lathe  use,  standard  punches  and  dies  for  boiler 
plate  work,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also  a  complete  line  of  standard  measur- 
ing machines,  standard  size  and  thread  gauges,  and  gauges  for 
special  purposes,  as  for  M,  C.  B.  standard  automatic  couplers,  new 
and  worn  knuckles,  and  fluige  thicfcneaa  and  wheel  defect  gaugcft 
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The  National  Machine  Tool  Company.— A  new  catalogue 
has  been  ussued  by  this  firm  to  describe  their  improved  portable 
keyseating  tools,  which  they  have  lately  placed  on  the  market  for 
ase  in  connection  with  the  drill  press.  Tliis  interesting  and  re- 
markable device  is  meeting  with  unusual  success  and  approval  in 
all  quarters,  for  its  simplicity  a.s  well  as  its  efficiencj'.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  cutting  of  internal  keyseats  of  all  sizes,  both  straight 
and  taper,  and  in  all  metals.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
very  useful  tool  was  developed  by  Mr.  Schellenbach,  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Company,  as  a  special  tool  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  meihanical  speed  variators,  a  complete  description  of 
which  was  presented  on  page  220  of  our  .Tune,  1903,  issue.  For 
cutting  the  keyseats  in'  the  large  number  of  gears  u-sed  in  that 
device  this  tool  has  proven  unusually  effective  and  efficient. 


PREdsiox  Latiie.s.— The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  have  just  issued  one  of  their  standard  6x9  catalogues,  which 
is  devoted  to  their  bench  lathe.  10-in.  toolmakers'  lathe,  13-in. 
engine  lathe  and  14-in.  gibbed-carriage  engine  lathe.  Tlie  book 
contains  07  pages  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  excellent  half- 
tones. The  first  thirty-seven  pages  are  taken  up  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  7  X  32-in.  bench  lathe,  which  is  described  in  detail,  and 
ilhustrations  are  presented  of  more  than  thirty  of  the  various  at- 
tachments which  may  be  furnished  with  the  lathe,  giving  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  great  diversity  of  work  for  which  this  machine 
is  adapted.  The  10-in.  toolmakers'  lathe  is  also  carefully  described, 
and  illustrations  are  given  showing  the  application  of  collets  and 
split  step  chucks  to  the  spindle.  There  are  two  views  of  the  14-in. 
lathe,  one  showing  the  standard  lathe  and  the  other  the  lathe  with 
the  pan  bed.  A  number  of  important  attachments  for  this  lathe 
are  illustrated  and  described,  including  a  relieving  attachment  for 
relieving  straight,  taper  and  spiral  taps  and  milling  cutters,  draw- 
back collets,  step  chucks  and  closers,  and  expanding  arbors.  These 
lathes  perhaps  are  not  ai>plicable  to  the  ordinary  run  of  shop  prac- 
tice, but  to  anyone  who  cares  for  ;;(xid  machines,  or  v.ho  has  to  do 
accurate  work,  they  will  certainly  be  highly  appreciated. 


The  Bureau  of  Forestry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  inaugurated  an  investigation  of  the  me<h<'inical  properties 
of  the  commercial  timbers  of  the  United  States,  and  ha.s* established 
a  timber-testing  station  at  Purdue  T^niversity,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  work  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  region. 
Other  stations  have  been  established  at  the  University  of  California, 
at  the  Yale  Forest  School,  and  at  Wa.shington,  D.  C.  Various 
physical  and  meehanical  tests  will  be  made  according  to  uniform 
methods  at  these  stations  by  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
This  action  of  the  bureau  in  establishing  a  testing  station  at  Purdue 
University  does  not  involve  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  but 
a  more  thorough  utilization  of  equipment  already  existing  in  the 
laboratory  for  testing  materials.  Additional  machines  of  a  special 
character,  however,  belonging  to  the  bureau,  will  be  installed  in  the 
laboratory  for  the  ne<'ds  of  this  work.  The  work  of  this  station 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Ilatt.  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  have  supervisory  charge  of  the  work  of  all  the 
timber-testing  stations  of  the  Ilureau  of  Forestry.  Responsibilities 
thus  assumeil  by  Dr.  Ilatt  will  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
his  dutio.s  at  Purdue  I'niversitv. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Crosraan,  who  is  well  known  from  his  long  con- 
nection with  railway  newspaper  work  and  a.s.sociation  with  railway 
supply  business,  has  opened  an  officq  in  suite  710.  125  La  Salle 
.street.  Chicago.  He  will  serve  the  railway  and  allied  trades  with 
the  Wachter  Manufaetiiring  Company's  Army  and  Navy  liquid 
glue,  the  Wilbem  adjustable  door-hanger,  and  the  Wadsworth-IIow- 

We  join  Mr.  Crosman's  many  lainl  Companj's  carburet  blaik. 
friends  in  wishing  him  the  success  which  his  wide  acquainrance  and 
knowledge  of  railroad  requirements  are  sure  to  bring  him. 


Judge  Archibald,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  Eastern 
District.  Pennsylvania,  has  recently  handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  suit  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
against  H.  C.  Hoberfs  and  the  Sangamo  Electric*  Couipany  which 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  alternating  current  meters  and 
fan  motors,  in  that  the  cl.aims  of  the  so-called  Tesl.a  Split-Phase 
patents  were  sustained.  The  defendants'  device  against  which  suit 
was  brought  was  the  Sangamo  meter.  The  court,  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  testimony,  decided  that  the  complainants  had  satis- 
factorily proved  that  Tesla's  date  of  invention  preceded  that  of 
Farraris  and  others,  and  that  the  device  in  question  was  an  in- 
fringement 


The  Washburn  Coupler  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  l^linn.,  an- 
nounces that  its  stock,  property  and  business  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Washburn  Company,  of  that  city.  The  change  of  owner- 
ship is  made  in  order  to  extend  the  business  in  car  couplers  and 
other  lines  of  railroad  supplies  and  does  not  involve  any  great 
changes  in  the  management. 


An  interesting  shipment  of  large  steam  turbine  machinery  has 
recently  been  made  from  the  shops  of  the  Westinghouse  Maehine 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  I'a.,  which  will  be  the  first  large  steam 
turbines  of  American  manufacture  to  be  exported.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  two  l.OOO-kw.  Wftstinghou.se  turbine  generating  units 
of  the  mast  recent  design.  whi<h  are  intended  for  light  and  power 
service  in  the  De  Beers  mines,  at  Kimberly,  South  Africa.  :•,; 


The  New  York  offices  of  the  sales  organization  of  the  Westing- 
house Electric  and  Manufacturing  C^ompany  have  been  removed  to 
the  new  Hanover  P.ank  Building,  corner  of  Nas.sau  and  Pine 
streets.  The  new  ofhces  occupy  the  entire  seventeenth  floor  of 
this  building,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  office  buildings 
in  the  country,  where  the  arrangements  and  facilities  will  be  of 
the  best,  both  for  the  representatives  of  the  company  and  the 
public  with  whom  they  'do  business.  The  mail  address  will  be 
No.  11  Pine  street.  The  executive,  financial  and  stock  transfer 
offices  of  the  company  will  remain  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Equi- 
table Building,  in  which  the  present  organization  of  the  company 
has  been  quartered  since  1SS9.  The  rapid  and  material  increase 
of  business  has  made  the  above  move  necessary. 


The  Chicago  I*neumatic  Tool  Company  ie<|uests  the  publication 
of  the  following  statement : 

"During  the  past  few  days  a  vast  amount  of  gossip  has  been 
printed  relative  to  this  couipany.  the  majority  of  which  was  en- 
tirely without  foundation  and  apparently  malicious  in  nature.  As 
it  does  a  great  injustice  to  the  company  and  its  officials,  we  would 
request  that  you  print  the  following  statement  which  is  in  every 
respect  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company : 

"In  the  first  place  President  Duntley  is  not  going  to  resign.  It  is 
due  to  his  knowledge,  energy  and  ability  that  the  pneumatic  tool 
business  has  grown  to  its  present  vast  proportions.  This  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  directors  and  none  of  them  desire  his  resignation. 
The  report  that  he  does  not  have  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Schwab  or 
Mr.  Matthiesscn  i.s  entirely  without  foundation  and  there  is  no 
justification  in  the  report  that  he  anticipates  retiring  or  that  any 
sto<kholders  desire  him  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Schwab  has  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Pam  the  stock  owned  by  the  latter  is  true  and 
this  transaction  was  a  private  one  between  them.  It  originated 
with  them  and  none  of  the  other  officers  or  stockholders  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Therefore.  Mr.  Pam  having  sold  all  of  his 
stock,  it  naturally  followed  that  he  should  resign  from  the  directory, 
which  he  has  done  entirely  of  his  own  accord.  The  executive  offices 
of  the  company  are  to  be  moved  to  New  York  and  it  is  due  to  this 
fact  that  some  of  the  directors  have  tendered  their  resignations. 
Mr.  Schwab  is  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  company  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pany's business,  as  has  also  Mr.  Matthicssen.  Their  action  is  en- 
tirely jiustified  by  their  present  holdings  in  the  conij»any,  and  as 
they  both  live  in  New  York,  it  is  necessary  that  the  executive 
offices  be  located  in  that  city. 

"As  regards  Messrs.  Wacker.  Chalmers  and  Lynch,  these  gentle- 
men agreed  when  they  accepted  places  on  the  board  that  they 
would  do  so  only  if  the  executive  offices  were  located  in  Chicago, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  attend  meetings  in  New  York 
City,  as  they  could  not  take  the  time  from  their  other  affairs. 
Naturally,  therefore,  when  they  learned  of  the  proposed  change  in 
location,  they  were  oppased  to  it.  as  they  felt  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  continue  on  the  board  and  executive  committee,  and  they 
accordingly  tendered  their  resignations.  In  all  probability  the 
number  of  directots  will  be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  nine,  as  the 
members  are  widely  separated  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  quorum 
with  the  present  number.  The  affairs'  of  the  company  are  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  and  the  praspects  are  exceedingly  bright 
for  them  to  continue  so  in  the  future.  The  various  plants  are 
working  increased  forces  in  order  to  adequately  fulfill  the  require- 
ments. Their  foreign  offices  report  a  correspondingly  cheerful 
outlook.  The  business  for  the  month  of  August  just  past  exceeded 
that  transacted  in  August,  1902.  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  present  month  of  September  will  be  very  satisfactory  as  regards 
sales  of  pneumatic  appliances." 
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A  SWITCH  ENGINE  VTTH 


A  convenient  locomotive  crane  of  4  tons  lift- 
ing capacity  has  been  fitted  up  at  comparatively 
little  expense  at  the  Topeka  shops  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  will  be  used  about 
the  locomotive  shops  and  yards.  An  old  four- 
wheel  switch  engine  was  equipped  to  burn  oil 
(so  that  it  may  safely  enter  the  buildings)  and 
fitted  with  a  substantial  castiron  stack  with  a 
large  ba.se,  forming  the  pivot  and  support  of  a 
14-ft.  boom.  The  boom  may  be  revolved  and  the 
hook  raised,  by  power.  The  steam  pipe  for  the 
hoisting  engine  passes  through  the  center  of 
the  stack  and  has  a  swivel  joint  over  the  stack. 
Call  bearings  are  provided  for  the  boom  pivot. 


I 
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GENEK.\L  VIEW  «)F  E.\<ilNE. 


UETAir.S  OF  THE  CK.\XE.  IM)1C.\TIX<;  -XKKAM.EMENT  OK- UOISTl.Nti  AND 
.    TL'HMXG    MECUAMS.U. 


Tanks  for  250  gals,  of  oil  and  1,600  gals,  of  water  are  car- 
ried on  the  engine.  In  working  order  with  full  tanks  of 
water  and  oil  the  engine  weighs  106,750  lbs.  The  drawing 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  formerly  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  road.  In  a  large  shop  plant  such  a 
crane  finds  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  and  saves  a  large  amount 
of  manual  labor.     .    .  .- 


NEW  60-INCH  LATHE,  WITH  CHANGE-GEAR  MEGHAN-      out  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ISM,  AND  A  NEW  DESIGN  OF  PLANER. 


Tub  Amebica.x   Tool   Wobks   Company. 


The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  the  new 
heavy  model  of  the  "American"  lathe  which  has  been  brought 


This  tool  is  their  60-in.  lathe  with  improved  rapid-change  gear 
mechanism,  which  greatly  increases  its  possibilities  as  a  rapid 
handler  of  heavy  work. 

The  change-gear  mechanism,  which  is  located  on  the  head 
end  of  the  bed,  consists  of  a  clutch  device  of  an  entirely  new 
design,  through  which  seven  changes  for  feeding  and  screw 
cutting  are  readily  available  without  the  removal  of  a  single 


NEW  DE8IC1N  OF  THE  60-INCH      "AMEBICAN"    LATHE,  WITH  QUICK  CHANGE-GEAB   MECHANB5M.— AMEBIC  AN   TOOL  WOBKS  CO.MPANY. 
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gear.  Then,  by  changing  one,  and  only  one,  gear  on  the  stud, 
seven  additional  changes  are  provided,  the  quadrant  being  so 
designed  as  to  obviate  the  readjusting  of  the  entire  train  of 
gears  to  each  new  change  gear.  Nine  change  gears  are  ordi- 
narily furnished,  thus  providing  a  total  of  63  changes  of 
threads  and  feeds  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

Each  of  these  possible  changes  is  indicated  on  the  index  plate 
located  on  the  front  of  the  gear  box;  by  the  simple  movement 
of  a  hand  wheel  a  pointer  is  brought  directly  above  the  desired 
thread  or  feed.  This  will  indicate  the  number  of  the  change 
gear  to  be  place/i  on  the  stud,  and  also  automatically  arranges 
the  gears  in  the  gear  box  for  cutting  the  thread  or  feed  desired. 
The  range  of  threads  is  from  1  in  8  ins.  to  IG  per  in.,  and  of 
feeds,  from  1.327  to  170. 

The  lathe  can  be  changed  for  left-hand  screw  cutting  by 
means  of  tumbler  reverse  plate,  mounted  on  the  end  of  the 
headstock.     It  is  not  necessary  to  interpose  an  idler  gear  as 


tice.  Every  condition  influencing  modern  planer  work  has 
been  given  careful  consideration,  and  as  a  result,  the  increased 
efficiency  of  their  planer,  and  its  adaptability  for  use  with  high- 
speed steels,  have  placed  it  at  the  front  as  a  rapid  work  pro- 
ducer, by  the  most  progressive  methods. 

Strength  and  rigidity  have  been  the  foremost  aims  in  the 
new  designs.  The  bed  has  been  made  unusually  heavy,  extra 
wide  between  the  V's,  and  thoroughly  braced  by  heavy  box 
girts  at  short  intervals.  The  bed  is  of  unusual  length  in  pro- 
portion to  the  table,  leaving  but  little  overhang  to  the  table 
when  planing  at  full  length.  The  table  has  ample  thickness, 
is  provided  with  improved  shifting  mechanism,  which  removes 
the  belt  from  one  pulley  before  the  return  movement  belt  en- 
gages the  other,  thus  obviating  all  disagreeable  shrieking  of 
belts.  A  quick  return  is  provided  and  reverses  are  made  with- 
out shock  or  jar.  The  table  can  be  run  from  under  the  tool 
for  examination  of  work,  and  a  safety  locking  device  prevents 
the  table  from  starting  before  the  operator  is  ready. 


rr^^-: 


,THK  NEW  DESICjA-  Of  THE  48-INCH  AMEBICAN  PLANEB. 
THE  AMEBICAN   TOOL  WOBKS   COMPANY. 


formerly,   and   no  gears   are   disarranged   by  this   Improved 
method. 

The  bed  is  of  patent  drop-V  pattern  of  such  construction  as 
to  secure  the  greatest  rigidity.  The  headstock  is  massive  and 
the  driving  cone  is  mounted  on  its  own  spindle,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  main  spindle  and  is  powerfully  geared.  Car- 
riage is  very  heavy,  especially  in  tHe  bridge,  due  to  the  drop- 
V  bed,  and  has  double  apron  extending  full  length.  All  gears 
are  cut  from  the  solid. 

THE     NEW     48-INCH     PLANER.. 

The  illustration  presented  on  this  page  shows  (Ihe  new 
design  for  the  42  and  48-inch  sizes  of  the  *'American''^laners, 
which  has  just  been  brought  out  by  the  AmericanV  Tool 
"Works  Company.  This  concern  have  lately  redesigned/their 
entire  line  of  planers,  from  22  inches  to  48  inches  throughout, 
with  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  the  greatly  increased 
duties  imposed  by  the  new  tool  steels  and  modern  shop  prac- 


The  housings  are  of  the  double-webbed  cored-section  type, 
with  wide  bearings  for  the  cross  rail,  and  are  fitted  perfectly 
parallel  with  each  other  and  square  with  the  table.  The  heads 
on  the  rail  are  made  right  and  left  to  permit  of  planing  close 
together,  and  the  saddles  are  graduated  for  angular  planing. 
The  feeds  are  automatic  in  all  directions  and  can  be  operated 
from  either  side  of  the  machine;  the  down-feed  is  of  excep- 
tional length  and  is  equipped  with  a  micrometer  adjustment. 
The  side  heads  are  of  compound-slide  type,  giving  the  tool 
exceptional  range  of  travel,  and  are  counterbalanced  and  can  be 
run  below  the  level  of  the  table  when  not  in  use.  All  pinions 
are  of  steel  and  all  shafts  are  crucible  steel  of  large  diameter, 
each  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  removed  when  necessary  with- 
out disturbing  the  rest  of  the  machine. 

Further  detailed  information  regarding  these  interesting 
tools  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  American  Tool  Works 
Company. 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


V-  JHT   B.    H.    SOULE. 


VIL 


The  Fbeight  Cab  Repair  Shop  and  Yabd. 


There  exists  a  growing  conviction  that  the  freight  car  de- 
partment of  a  railway  shop  should  include  a  building  in  which 
repair  work  may  be  carried  on  in  bad  or  extreme  weather; 
hitherto  on  many  roads  this  worli  has  been  prosecuted  entirely 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  shop  will  ever  be 
built  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  work  of  that  character 
at  a  given  point,  and  a  considerable  amount  will  always  be 
done  out  in  the  open  as  now;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  does 
pay  to  be  able  to  concentrate  repair  forces  under  cover  when 


large,  will  usually  commend  iteelf.  A  transverse  shop  of  very 
large  capacity  means  that  the  adjacent  yard  (constituting  the 
track  approaches  to  the  shop)  must  be  very  wide,  whereas  a 
longitudinal  shop  may  be  of  any  moderate  width,  and  as  long 
as  necessary  to  give  the  required  capacity.  Another  objection 
to  the  transverse  shop  is  the  increased  number  of  door  open- 
ings for  a  given  standing  capacity  and  the  greater  difficulty  of 
heating  on  that  account.  The  internal  transportation  of  ma- 
terials can  be  more  readily  accomplished  in  the  longitudinal 
:  shop  by  hand  trucks  on  auxiliary  tracks,  whereas  in  a  trans- 
verse shop  such  auxiliary  tracks,  if  provided  at  all,  must  cross 
all  the  stall  tracks;  while  other  materials  may  with  difficulty 
V  -be  distributed  throughout  a  transverse  shop,  the  handling  of 
mounted  wheels  can  be  easily  accomplished  only  in  the  longi- 
tudinal shop  on  tracks  specially  provided  for  the  purpose.  Tne 
largest  group  in  the  table  is  that  of  the  longitudinal  shops 
with  track  approaches  at  one  end  only,  and  these  are  afso  shops 
and  yards  of  large  standing  capacity.  Under  this  plan  the 
stock  of  repair  materials  may  be  kept  at  the  stub  end  of  the 
shop  and  yard  tracks,  where  they  will  be  most  easily  reached 
for  distribution,  and  can  be  moved  down  the  spaces  between 
the  repair  tracks  by  a  system  of  intermediate  distribution 
tracks,  preferably  narrow  gauge.  In  a  large  yard  this  pro- 
vision might  naturally  be  supplemented  by  material  supplies 
at  lateral  or  central  points.  If  the  intermediate  distribution 
traciis  are  alternately  standard  and  narrow  gauge  they  may  be 
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Place. 

Oelwein,  Iowa  .... 
Burlington,   Iowa   . . 
Chicago.  111.    (old) . . 
Pond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
Collinwood,  Ohio  . .  , 

Concord,  N.  H 

Pocatello,    Idalio   . . , 

Dnraba,  Neb , 

o&yrG,  jtsl*    •  a  •  •  •  •  •  I 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111.  (new) , 
McKees'  Rocks,  Pa , 
Haring  Cross,  Arlc. . 

Montreal,  Can 

.Milwaultee,  Wis.  ... 
Memphis,   Teon.    . . , 

Topelta,    Kan 

Scranton.  <Pa 

Elizabetbptort,  N.  J. 

Bumside,  111  

Oak  Orove,   Pa 

Readville,  Mass.  . . , 
Brainerd,   Minn.    . . . 

Roanoke.   Va 

Columbus,  Ohio  . . . 
Altoona,  Pa 


Railroad. 

C.  G.  W. 

C,    B.    &    Q. 

C.    &    N.    W. 

W.  C. 

L.   S.  &  M.  S. 

li.  &  M. 

O.   S.   L. 

U.    P. 

Li.   V. 

N.  Y.  C. 

C.    &    N.    W. 

P.    &    L..    E. 

M.  P. 

C     P 

C,  M.'&  St.  P. 

I.  C. 

A..  T.  &   S.  F. 

D..  L.   &  W. 

C.  R.R.  of  N.J. 

I.  C. 

N.  Y.  C. 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

N.  P. 

N.  &  W. 

Penna.  Lines. 

P.  R.  R. 


Type.  Method  of  Access. 

Transverse.  Tran.-ifer  table  only.  -v- 

Transverse.  Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides.  v'^ 

Transverse.  Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides. 

Transverse.  Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides. 

Transverse.  Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides.  -    '■-■'  < 

Transverse.  Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sideti.  •   •^j.-.;.- 

Transverse.  Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides.  ^„'''.'/'■^;- 

Transverse.  Tracks  at  both  sides.  ;>;  z^- '. 

Transverse.  Tracks  at  one  side  only.  „-     .  ■-■.,'!•■•- 

Transverse.  Tracks  at  one  side  ox\iy^. /'/■■■''.-:'.''  ''^^-^ k^:  '^ .■  .-''•.\^_: 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  one  end  only.  .  ■'  ,',  j  SY--.-.^'"     ■■.'■ 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  one  end  only.i  ■     ..    :   '  '-■:':''"-. \•;■■^'lvy:.■^'■:•:''^' 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  one  end  only.,    V    -    •  vIT'V  ..;,■.  •  ."■■.•■;■ 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  one  end  only.        :      ^    ■         .■':■'■:'■..    -       '" 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  one  end  only.     /  .  K       ..,";. --.v;.- 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  one  end  only^.  :       '  '..  "v  I' •^' ■:-;.•  .'•• 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  one  end  only.;      '  .-.  .'•.  V  ,.   ■it"?.^;: 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  one  end  only;.  .  '  -     •  T.  ■",'•  •  r. : .v;    .  ^~  • 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  both  ends.  ,-■■:,'.■  ■■-^.•i-~\'y'^.'  -k-^ 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  both  ends.       .';V/^  -  V    . 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  both  ends.        ■■•\;';;      '    '    >    : 

Longitudinal.  Tracks  at  both  ends. 

Longitudinal.  Longitudinal  tracks  and  tran.'sfer  table  at  opposite  ends. 

Roundhouse.  Turntable. 

Roundhouse.  Turntable.  '"!- ■  ^   -         ••        ' . 

Roundhouse.  Turntable.  ■.■_■■■ 


rir;-.  I- . ;.'.!.  "    •' "_ 


■  •..'.■  ■■.'.''''■^■■ 


circumstances  justify  it.  To  make  such  an  arrangement  a 
success  it  is  necessary  that  the  stock  of  repair  materials  suould 
be  equally  accessible  from  both  the  shop  and  the  yara,  and 
that  cars  should  be  switched  in  and  out  more  frequently  whes^ 
work  is  being  done  exclusively  under  cover  (as  in  bad  weatHer) 
than  when,  being  done  in  both  shop  and  yard.  Unaer  these 
circumstances  increased  annual  output  may  easily  compensate 
for  the  increased  fixed  charges  which  would  represent  the  cost 
of  the  required  additional  buildings. 

When  the  most  suitable  type  of  building  for  freight  car  re- 
pairs is  considered,  it  is  found  that  existing  practice  is  not 
uniform  and  leaves  the  question  in  doubt.  Even  in  those 
places  where  the  type  of  building  is  the  same  the  method  of 
access  to  it  varies.  Table  13  gives  the  facts  for  several  well- 
known  shop  points. 

Examining  the  table,  it  is  noticed  that  Oelwein  is  the  single 
case  where  the  access  to  the  shop  (in  this  case  transverse)  is 
by  transfer  table  only,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  yield  good  results.  It  is 
evidently  based  on  the  assumption  that  freight  cars  under  re- 
pairs should  be  handled  individually,  as  are  locomotives  and 
passenger  equipment  cars;  whereas  all  other  arrangements 
(except  the  roundhouse)  permit  of  handling  and  switching 
cars  in  strings,  which  is  evidently  condiucive  to  economy  of 
operation  and  increase  of  output.  There  is  little  choice,  as 
regards  internal  working,  between  the  transverse  and  the 
longitudinal  shop,  if  the  two  have  the  same  standing  capacity; 
but  wbea  the  layout  is  considered,  the  longitudinal  shop,  if 


used  for  mounted  wheels  and  for  miscellaneous  supplies  re- 
spectively, And  such  an  arrangement  will  contribute  to  the 
quick  and  orderly  distribution  of  all  materials. 

The  longitudinal  shop  with  track  approaches  at  both  ends 
is  found  in  a  few  cases,  but  it  makes  the  distribution  of  repair 
materials  more  difficult  and  presents  no  compensating  advan- 
tage except  the  dodbtful  one  of  being  able  to  switch  the  shop 
and  yard  from  both  ends. 

The  roundhouse  form  of  shop  is  excellently  adapted  to  the 
work  of  building  freight  cars,  especially  if  used  in  connection 
with  a  100-ft.  turntable,  by  which  means  a  bob-tail  shifter  can 
handle  two  freight  cars  in  and  out  of  a  stall,  A  visit  to  Al- 
toona, Columbus  or  Roanoke  while  new  freight  equipment  cars 
are  being  built  is  very  convincing  in  this  respect,  but  the 
turntable  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  transfer  table 
when  repair  work  (as  distinct  from  construction  work)  is 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  all  tnree  of  these  points 
more  cars  are  repaired  outside  of  these  rpuadhouse  shops  than 
in  them.  '^.-v  ,-;.-■.■: u;-^  ■.:.-,■  '  ::  .\.J':  ::r-'--^' 

The  only  recorded  investigation  and  report  on  the  best  ar- 
rangement of  tracks  in  a  freight  car  repair  yard  is  that  made 
in  1902  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association;  that  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  tracks  should  be  connected  at  one  end  only, 
should  be  spaced  alternately  on  24-ft.  and  16-ft.  centers,  with 
narrow  gauge  supply  tracks  running  down  each  24-ft.  space, 
materials  to  be  brought  in  from  the  stub  ends,  air  pipes  for 
testing  air  brakes  to  be  provided,  etc.    It  was  also  stated  that 
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such  a  yard  should  not  be  too  long,  and  the  one  shown  by  the 
diagram  which  accompanied  the  report  is  about  1,100  ft.  long, 
and  would  hold  Ififi  cars,  allowing  50  ft.  of  track  per  car  (as 
also  recommended  in  the  report).  By  referring  to  Table  14 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  freight  car  repair  yard  to  hold  IGG  cars 
is  a  small  affair,  according  to  present  day  standards;  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  a  single  yard  (including  shop)  of  large 
capacity  must  be  much  more  than  1,100  ft.  long;  the  alterna- 
tive of  dividing  the  work  up  into  several  smaller  yards  is 
always  open,  however. 

A  novel  arrangement  of  tracks  in  a  freight  car  repair  yard 
is  found  at  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway;  here  a  long  lead  track,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  general  line  of  tracks  in  the  yard,  has  a  series 
of  spur  tracks  leaving  the  lead  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  30  degs., 
and  each  capable  of  holding  about  eight  freight  cars  with 
proper  working  spaces  between;  this  arrangement  permits  of 
treating  cars  in  blocks  of  eight,  and  is  probably  laid  out  to 
avoid  having  longer  strings  of  cars  under  treatment  on  one 
track  at  one  time;  it  appears  to  combine  some  of  the  features 
of  the  transverse  system  with  those  of  the  longitudinal  system, 
and  in  that  respect  reminds  one  of  the  new  Rock  Island  erect- 
ing shop  at  Moline.  III.,  where  the  same  underlying  idea  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  handling  locomotives  when  under  re- 
pairs; the  West  Milwaukee  freight  car  repair  yard  has  been 
put  in  use  only  recently  and  output  results  are  not  yet 
definitely  known,  but  the  arrangement  promises  well  and  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 

A  tabulated  listing  of  some  25  freight  car  repair  yards  shows 
every  variety  of  practice  from  placing  tracks  at  15-ft.  centers 
without  any  intermediate  supply  track  up  to  24-ft.  centers 
with  an  intermediate  standard  gauge  supply  track,  and  the  up- 
to-date  freight  car  repair  yard  on  a  really  large  scale  is  some- 


TAPLK 

14 OUTPUT    OF    FREIGHT-CAR 

REPAIR    PLANTS. 

(Shops  and  yards  considered  co 

llectively.) 

1 

Average 

V 

. 

Total 

Place.           I 

Railroad. 

Xo.  of  Cars 

I 

Under 

Output  per  Montli. 

\ 

Repairs. 

Total. 

Per  Stall. 

Allston.  Mass. .  \ 

B.   &  A. 

338 

744 

2.20 

Morris  Park.  N.\* 

L.   I. 

34 

165 

4.85 

McKees'  Rks.  Pa 

P.  &  U  E. 

728 

6,900 

9.48 

Milwaukee.  Wis.. 

C,  M.  &  St.  P. 

386 

4.377 

11.34 

Aurora.   Ill 

C.   B.  &  Q. 

84 

520 

6.19 

Roanoke,  Va.    .  .  . 

X.  &  W. 

95 

1,400 

14.74 

Sedalia.    Mo.    .  .  . 

M..  K.  &  T. 

45 

222 

4.93 

Decatur,    111.    ... 

Wabash. 

75 

1,141 

15.21 

Reading.   Pa.    ... 

P.   &   R. 

247 

779 

3.15 

EJizabethp't.  N.J. 

C.  H.  R.  of  X.J. 

72 

779 

10.82 

Detroit,  Mich.  ..  . 

M.   C. 

60 

244 

4.07 

Bloomington,   111. 

C.   &   A. 

40 

277 

6.92 

Oneonta,   X.    Y. .  . 

D.   &   H. 

50 

1,890 

37.80 

Chicago.    III.    .  .  . 

C,  R.  I.  &  P. 

60 

1.300 

21.67 

Montreal.  Can.  .  . 

G.    T. 

33 

146 

4.42 

Portsmouth,   Va.. 

S.   A.   L. 

51 

626 

12.27 

BriKhtwood.    Ind. 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 

132 

2.344 

17.76 

Concord.  .\.   H. .  . 

B.   &   M. 

77 

308 

4.00 

Albany.    X.    Y.  .  . 

X.  Y.  C. 

175 

4.622 

26.41 

Oelwein.   Iowa    .  . 

r.  G.  W. 

42 

265 

6.31 

Topcka,  Kan.    .  .  . 

A..    T.    *    S.    F. 

125 

1.860 

14.88 

Middlctown.  \.  V 

X.   Y..  O.  &   W. 

50 

1,000 

20.00 

naltimorc     Md. .  . 

M.    &    O. 

157 

5048 

32.14 

Rurnsidc.   III.    ..  . 

I.    C. 

516 

2.927 

5.67 

Collinwood.    Ohio 

L.   S.   &   M.  S. 

360 

6.300 

17.50 

Springfield.   Mo.  . 

St.  U  &   S.   F. 

in.«> 

S.')0 

8.09 

thing  for  the  future  to  bring  forth.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  yard  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  American 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  would  meet 
requirements  on  a  large  scale,  with  its  24-ft.  and  16-ft.  alternate 
track  spacing,  and  with  narrow  gauge  service  tracks  down  the 
24-ft.  space  only.  It  seems  probable  that  a  yard  with  tracks 
uniformly  22-ft.  centers,  with  a  light  rail  standard  gauge  wheel 
track  down  one  bay  and  a  single  or  double  line  of  narrow  gauge 
material  track  down  the  next  bay,  and  so  on  alternately,  would 
come  nearer  to  meeting  large  scale  requirements;  such  a  yard 
would  cover  10  per  cent,  more  ground,  but  net  results  would 
probably  be  in  its  favor. 

As  it  Is  impossible  to  have  a  very  extensive  repair  plant  and 
keep  it  close  to  the  smith  shop  it  will  almost  always  pay  to 
establish  a  forge  close  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  freight 
car  repair  work,  as  such  work  always  involves  more  or  less 
straightening  of  bent  forgings;  this  local  forge  is  wanting  in 
many  places,  but  it  is  certainly  false  economy  to  undertake  to 


do  without  it.  As  the  materials  used  in  freight  car  repairs  at 
a  central  point  are  large  In  quantity  and  great  in  variety,  their 
proper  supervision  becomes  important,  and  good  talent  can  be 
I)rontably  engaged  in  keeping  up  the  stock  in  advance  of  re- 
quirements and  in  promptly  meeting  all  demands;  this  is  of 
first  importance  as  affecting  output,  but  of  course  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  proper  records  for  purposes  of  accounting.  ;, 

The  advent  of  the  steel  car  has  not  modified  the  practice  of 
freight  car  repairs  as  much  as  was  predicted.  It  is  found  that 
ordinary  repairs  to  steel  cars  can  be  handled  by  the  same 
class  of  labor  that  has  hitherto  been  engaged  on  the  repairs  of 
wooden  cars;  the  only  special  plant  required  includes  a  heat- 
ing furnace,  straightening  blocks,  clamps,  a  supply  of  com- 
pressed air  and  compressed  air  tools  (riveting  hammers,  dolly 
bars,  etc.).  Since  the  more  general  use  of  electricity  as  a 
source  of  power  it  has  been  feasible  to  provide  an  electric 
traveling  crane  to  cover  a  few  tracks  where  steel  cars  are  to 
be  handled  for  repairs,  and  this  has  been  done  in  two  or  three 
Instances  lately.  At  the  new  Montreal  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  an  electric  yard  crane  crosses  all  tracks  in  the  entire 
plant,  and  one  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it  is  the  unloading  of 
wrecked  car  material  which  has  been  sent  in  from  the  line  of 
the  road,  and  which  it  is  extremely  tedious  and  expensive  to 
unload  and  sort  by  hand. 

Although  a  special  paint  shop  building  is  quite  necessary  in 
connection  with  a  plant  which  is  engaged  exclusively  on  freight 
car  construction,  in  order  to  secure  good  and  durable  work, 
yet  no  special  provision  Is  considered  necessary  in  connection 
with  a  repair  plant. 

A  special  and  separate  wheel  and  axle  shop  can  often  be 
provided  to  good  advantage;  although  this  class  of  work  is 
frequently  done  in  the  regular  machine  shop  of  a  general  rail- 
way repair  plant,  yet,  unless  the  plant  Is  small,  It  can  usually 
be  set  apart  and  located  more  conveniently  to  the  car  repair 
work  in  connection  with  which  it  is  principally  used;  the  class 
of  labor  employed  Is  different  from  that  engaged  on  locomotive 
machine  work,  and  its  heavy  materials  (wheels,  axles,  etc.) 
usually  come  to  It  direct  from  outside  sources.  The  number 
of  pairs  of  wheels  used  under  freight  equipment  cars  at  any 
one  general  repair  point  is  always  so  very  much  greater  than 
the  number  used  for  locomotive  work,  that  the  wheel  and  axle 
shop  should  properly  be  located  and  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  freight  car  repair  department.  Where 
new  cars  are  built  in  considerable  numbers  this  wheel  and 
axle  shop  may  be  enlarged  and  equipped  as  a  truck  shop,  or 
an  entirely  separate  but  contiguous  truck  shop  put  up;  a 
truck  shop  should  be  equipped  to  do  all  necessary  machine 
work  on  castings  as  received  from  the  foundry  and  forgings 
as  received  from  the  smith  shop;  a  number  of  such  truck 
shops  have  been  put  up  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  output  of  several  freight  car  repair  plants  Is  given  in 
Table  14  on  the  basis  of  a  month's  work,  both  total  and  per 
stall;  the  returns  include  light,  medium  and  heavy  repairs, 
but  exclude  running  repairs;  as  the  classification  of  freight 
car  repairs  is  somewhat  Indefinite  it  is  probable  that  these 
terms  are  differently  interpreted  in  different  localities,  and 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  fact;  there  being  no 
definite  basis  of  judging  of  the  ouput  of  freight  car  repair 
yards,  and  it  being  necessary  to  have  one  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  it  was  assumed  that  the  output  of  repaired  cars 
per  month  per  stall  was  the  fairest  criterion,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  used,  as  previously  done  In  the  case  of  locomotives 
and  passenger  equipment  cars.  The  table  shows  a  great  vari- 
ety of  repair  plants  with  standing  capacity  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  33  to  a  maximum  of  728.  and  other  plants,  not 
here  listed,  can  best  be  compared  with  these  by  selecting  those 
which  correspond  most  closely  in  the  matter  of  standing 
capacity;  the  outputs  per  month  per  stall  also  vary  between 
very  wide  limits,  but  it  is  believed  that  when  attention  is  once 
directed  to  these  great  differences  It  will  be  possible  to  bring 
the  efficiency  of  the  less  productive  plants  up  to  the  basis  of 
the  better  ones. 

As  the  exceptional  results  shown  for  the  Oneonta  shops  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  may  challenge  criticism,  It  should  be 
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stated  that  they  have  been  carefully  verified;  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  a  shop  as  little  known  and  so  seldom  visited  as 
Oneonta  should  head  the  list  for  unit  output.  The  showing  of 
the  Baltimore  shop  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  also  highly 
creditable.  It  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  steel  cars  are 
handled  at  Oneonta,  but  at  Baltimore  the  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: Of  the  average  total  of  157  cars  standing  under  repairs, 
32  are  steel  and  125  are  wooden;  of  the  average  total  of  5,048 
cars  turned  out  per  month  (after  repairs),  472  are  steel  and 
4,576  are  wooden;  the  corresponding  outputs  per  stall  per 
month  are,  steel  14.75,  wooden  36.61;  the  ratio  of  these  two 
quantities  is  2.48,  which  means  that  under  present  conditions 
at  Baltimore  it  takes  between  two  and  three  times  as  long 
to  repair  a  steel  car  as  it  does  to  repair  a  wooden  car.  The 
figures  in  Table  14  should  be  followed  up  by  investigation  on 
the  ground  at  the  various  plants,  as  arrangements,  facilities, 
organization  and  supervision  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  results. 
The  outputs  (total  and  unit)  of  several  new  plants  have  been 
predicted,  "but  it  is  considered  best  not  to  state  them  until 
they  can  be  verified  by  experience. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  LOCOMOTIVE   AND  CAR  SHOPS. 


McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 


VATER  SOFTENING    ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 


With  the  installation  of  water  softening  plants  sufficiently 
numerous  to  provide  good  water  for  entire  divisions  or  entire 
railroads  the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  test  of  the  advan- 
tages of  chemical  treatment  in  roadside  plants  is  provided. 
Such  a  wholesale  and  thorough  equipment  as  that  of  the  ritts- 
burgh  &  Lake  Erie  marks  what  seems  likely  to  be  a  new  epoch 
in  this  important  development.  In  this  issue  the  first  of 
several  articles  on  this  equipment  is  presented.  This  road 
entered  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  waters  and  of 
various  kinds  of  softening  apparatus,  and  when  satisfied  as 
to  the  right  course  to  pursue,  the  decision  to  make  the  appli- 
cation a  thorough  one  was  at  once  followed  by  actual  con- 
struction. The  officers  of  this  road  first  studied  and  then 
acted,  and  boldly.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  there  is 
no  doubt.  *  \  .. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  statement  has  been  received  from 
the  railroad  officer  who  is  most  competent  to  judge  the 
value  of  water  softening  for  locomotive  purposes,  to  the  effect 
that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  reduction  in  the 
cpnsumption  of  coal  on  divisions  which  are  equipped  with 
water  purifiers  will  more  than  balance  the  cost  of  chemicals 
used  in  the  treatment  of  the  water.  All  other  gains,  therefore, 
will  be  "velvet."  When  these  large  installations  have  been  in 
service  a  little  longer  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  what  the 
other  gains  amount  to,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  a  veir  fine  showing 
for  the  investments  in  purifying. apparatus. 

The  people  who  attempt  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  this 
qtiestion  of  water  purification  by  putting  up  a  single  softening 
plant  are  like  the  Irishman  who  judged  the  probable  comfort 
of  a  feather  bed  by  lying  upon  a  single  feather  upon  the  floor. 
He  found  it  very  hard.  Now  that  the  importance  of  providing 
"r^ninst  mixing  treated  and  untreated  water  ip  locomotive 
tenders  is  appreciated,  we  shall  undoubtedly  make  great  strides 
toward  improvement  in  the  service  rendered  by  locomotive 
boilers. 


It  is  one  thing  for  the  head  of  a  department  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  his  subordinates  and  quite  another  thing  to  know 
that  they  are  understood  and  carried  out.  One  motive  power 
superintendent  requires  from  his  master  mechanics  every  three 
months  a  letter  stating  that  they  understand  and  are  carrying 
out  the  instructions  given  in  the  form  of  "circulars  of  instruc- 
tion," in  this  way  hoping  to  keep  these  instructions  promi- 
nently in  the  minds  of  the  subordinates.  Thus  far  it  has 
worked  very  well  and  has  had  an  unexpected  effect  in  leading 
to  a  most  useful  method  of  issuing  instruction  circulars.  The 
number  in  force  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  they  are  now 
kept  up  to  date  and  consistently  consolidated  into  a  systematic 
code  of  working  rules.  This  effect  on  the  rules  themselves  is 
not  the  least  important  result  of  the  overhauling  the  matter 
has  received.  Others  might  find  advantage  in  a  plan  of  this 
kind. 


..  .  PITTSBUBGH  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


The  apprtiachifig  completion  of  the  new  locomotive  repair 
shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  is 
of  interest  and  importance  to  those  interested  in  railroad- 
shop  development,  as  many  radical  improvements  and  ad- 
vances have  been  incorporated  whicn  will  place  them  in  a 
prominent  position  as  representative  of  the  very  latest  prac- 
tice. It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  permitted,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  officials  in  charge,  to  present  a  description  of  the 
shop  equipment  and  buildings,  which  will  follow  in  a  series  of 
articles  as  the  different  departments  are  completed  and  go  into 
service. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  new  shops  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  locomotive  repair  department,  which  is  the  por- 
tion that  is  at  present  nearing  completion.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  railroad  having  less  than  200  miles  of  track  may  be  found 
operating  over  200  locomotives;  such  is \  the  case,  however, 
upon  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  which,  ^th  a  total  length, 
main  line  and  branches,  of  only  194  miles/tias  considerably 
over  200  locomotives  in  use.  The  reSttW^^  the  very  heavy 
traffic  which  requires  so  large  an  equipment  is  to  impose 
peculiar  and  unusual  operating  conditions  which  are  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  This  accounts  for  the  installation  of  a 
locomotive  shop  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  the  repair  work 
of  a  road  of  from  750  to  1,000  miles  in  length,  operating 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

ClIARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    ROAM. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  operates  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  steel-mill  and  coal  and  coke  industries  of  the 
Pittsburgh  region  and  the  large  trunk  railroads  and  lake  ship- 
ping interests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  north; 
it  also  serves  as  the  Pittsburgh  connection  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  The  most  important  freight  traffic  of  this  road 
is  the  movement  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Youghiogheny  and 
Monongahela  divisions  of  the  road,  south  of  Pittsburgh,  to  the 
north  to  the  trunk  lines  and  lake  shipping,  this  traffic  compris- 
ing over  one-third  of  the  entire  freight  business  of  the  road. 
Another  very  large  proportion  of  the  freight  traffic  is  the 
heavy  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  points  on  Lake  Erie  to  the 
many  blast  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburgh  region. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic  may  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  a  total  car  movement  of  9.000  cars  per  day  has  been 
reached,  for  a  maximum,  the  average  daily  movement  of  cars 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  7.000  cars.  The  total  car  mileage  for 
the  last  twelve  months  has  aggregated  98.789.694  miles.  The 
effect  of  these  enormous  nfSVements  of  freight  both  north  and 
south,  together  with  that  of  a  heavy  passenger  traffic,  is  to 
make  necessary  the  maintenance  of  a  very  large  rolling  equip- 
ment. 

The  freight  equipment  of  the  road  consists  of  11.800  cars, 
and  the  heavy  passenger  traffic  requires  over  100  passenger 
cars.  Of  the  total  of  over  200  locomotives,  96  are  heavy  con- 
solidations: 52  of  these  have  total  weights  of  192.000  lbs.  and 
tractive  efforts  each  of  44,100  lbs.  The  rated  load  for  the 
heavy  consolidations  is  3.500  tons,  the  maximum  ruling  grade 
of  the  system  being  16  ft.  to  the  mile,  but  they  cannot. al- 
ways be  run  fully  loaded,  as  the  maximum  train  length  per- 
mitted  is  80  cars.  To  handle  this  extremely  heavy  service 
over  350  engineers  and  about  the  same  number  of  firemen 
are  constantly  employed.  ". 

The  road  is  double-tracked  throughout  its  length  and  is  four- 
tracked  in  many  of  the  sections  where  the  traffic  is  most  dense. 
The  entire  system  is  fully  protected  by  automatic  electric 
block  signals.  The  entire  equipment  of  the  road  is  most  com- 
plete and  modern,  and  the  effort  made  is  to  render  the  service 
more  efficient  and  productive  as  the  business  increases,  rather 
than  congested  and  delayed  in  periods  of  heavy  business.  This 
most  progressive  policy  is  due  to  the  efficient  management  of 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  the  results  of  his  progressive  management  tend  to  verify 
tne  saying  that  "the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,"  inasmuch 
as  the  last  annual  report  of  the  P.  &  L.  E.  indicated  a  gross 
earning  last  year  of  |54,000  per  mile  of  track  operated,  as 
against  the  average  earnings  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  per  mile 
upon  other  roads.  These  important  features  of  this  road  are 
phenomenal  and  rare.  ^^ 

The  most  important  of  the  many  improvements  now  under 
way  upon  the  P.  &  L.  E.  's  the  new  repair-shop  installation  at 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
The  larger  buildings  of  the  locomotive-repair  department,  in- 


of  ground  available  has  been  utilized.  The  width  of  the  tract 
was  limited  by  the  main  line  on  the  east  and  other  railroad 
property  on  the  west,  and  the  length  is  limited,  but  a  most 
convenient  arrangement  of  building  has  been  worked  out. 

The  combined  locomotive  erecting  and  macMne  shop  !• 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  roundhouses,  and  the  boiler  shop 
and  the  blacksmith  shop  are  located  beyond  it  and  adjacent  to 
the  trestle  which  carries  the  Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  &  Youghl- 
ogheny  Railway,  a  tributary  line,  across  the  shop  site.  The 
location  of  the  main  erecting  shop  provides,  by  virtue  of  the 
transverse  arrangement  of  the  pit  tracks,  easy  access  for 
engines   entering   from   the    roundhouses;    a   direct-connecting 


Storehousse  tlOO  T  75) . . , 
Casting  house   (90  x  40)  . 


Paint  shop    (205  x  85). 


VIKW   OF  PLANT   LOOKING   EAST  AND  SHOWING  GENERAL  CHARACT 


eluding  the  combined  erecting  and  machine  shop,  the  boiler 
shop  and  the  blacksmith  shop,  are  ready  for  occupancy,  and 
the  necessary  machinery  is  being  installed.  The  power  plant 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time.  It  will  be  several 
months,  however,  before  the  shops  will  be  ready  for  complete 
operation  in  all  departments;  the  storehouse  building  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  casting-house  has  only  the  foundation 
laid  at  this  time. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  SHOPS. 

In  rebuilding  the  shops  it  was  thought  best  to  locate  them 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  shops  at  McKees  Rocks,  as  the  most 
favorable  point  upon  the  road  for  the  purpose.  McKees  Rocks 
is  the  nearest  yard  and  roundhouse  site  available  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh terminal,  on  account  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Monongahela  River 
on  one  side  and  a  steep  bluff  several  hundred  feet  high  on  the 
other  side  absolutely  prohibited  locating  the  shops  nearer  the 
city,  but  the  distance  from  the  terminal  to  the  site  ocdijfiied, 
iy>  miles,  is  not  prohibitive.  The  site  chosen  is  also  the 
natural  division  point,  as  the  main  line  and  the  Youghiogheny 
division  (which  includes  the  Monongahela  division)  center  at 
Pittsburgh,  with  81  miles  (the  main  line  and  branches)  to 
the  north  and  113  miles  (the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
divisions)  to  the  south.  Several  tributary  roads  for  which 
locomotive-repair  work  is  done  also  have  terminal  connec- 
tions with  the  system  at  Pittsburgh,  so  that  easy  access  is 
afforded  to  the  shop  site.  In  this  way  practically  all  of  the 
engines  of  the  system  pass  the  main  shop  on  every  round 
trip,  and  thus  no  time  can  be  lost  in  going  to  and  from  the 
shops.  , 

GROUND   PLAN. 

The  new  shops  are  being  rebuilt  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
shops,  the  new  locomotive-department  buildings  being  located 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  car-shop  buildings,  which  were  re- 
moved to  permit  the  new  construction.  The  old  locomotive- 
department  buildings,  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  va- 
cated, now  occupy  the  site  upon  which  the  new  car  shops 
will  be  built,  the  details  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  defi- 
nitely decided  upon.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  loco- 
motive-shop buildings,  upon  the  south  end  of  the  shop  site, 
and  the  tracks  serving  them,  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
lull-page  ground  plan,  which  shows  how  well  the  limited  tract 


>V  THE  ULILDIXOS. 


FLQOR  AREAS  OP   THE   BUILDINCS. 

Square  Feet. 

Erecting  shop.  (530  z  70)  ...**.>.."...•. i..,i-_  =    37,100 
Machine  shop/  (530  x   100)  ...... ....  i.',  ....  ^,.  =    53.000 

Boiler  and  tank  shop   (275  x  100)  .«;...,..*.. .  =    27,500 
Blftrfcsmith  shop    (200  x  75) ....  . . .  =    15.000 


Total    locomotive    shops ■_•  •  =  132,600 


Square  Feet. 
=  7,500 
=    2,800 


Power  plant  (100  x  77).. .......»-.-....  =    7.700 


•  •  *«<«  • 


•  ¥■<•  ♦*  •  • 


=  17,425 


Color  shop   (60  x  30).. =    1-800 

PEBCENTAGES    OJT    LOCOUOTIVB     DEPAKTMENT     SHOPS. 

'    .  (Total,  132.600  Sq.  Ft.) 

Erecting    shop    :......... 28.0% 

Machine  shop , . . 40.0% 

Boiler  and  tank  shop .v..  .  . . . .  .    20.7% 

Blacksmith   shop    .^.^; «>'.>. ..>>«»..   11.3% 

FLOOR    AREA   OF    VABJOTTS   DSPABTMENT8    PER    PPT    IN    THE    ERECTING    SHOP. 

(Total  number  of  erecting  pit.s,  22.) 

Square  Feet. 

Erecting  shop   ;.,.-.,'< ^,»...:.**. 1,686 

Machine    shop    .......... .'. . «^ •' k ........  >  .> 2.409 

Boiler  and  tank  shop .,.-..■.  ..k'.ii^.ivi  ....  .1.250  _ 

Blacksmith  shop •  .     681 


DISTANCES    OF   TRAVEL.   BETWEEN   CENTERS    OF  SHOP 

.- .    BUILDINGS. 
":'■"•  Feet. 

Erecting  shop  to  machine  shop .,,..'.....«.'.       85 

Erecting  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  shop.  .'>.. i., "*,•»••  *^ 

Erecting  shop  to  blacksmith  shop. .,..  .i.,..y.i'..  . .  275 

Erecting  shop  to  storehouse i.....v..>..i. . .  295 


Totals 


»'•  «-•'«''•  ^  •'*  «'•'■•  •  •'te  •  «  *f  « 


*.*•  •■^."  ••? 


.1,105 


Machine  shop  to  erecting  shop i. ..v 85 

Machine  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  sbop....v.^ 365 

Machine   shop  to  blacksmith  shop 190 

Machine  shop  to  storehouse 210 


Totals 


I  •  If  •-•-»■*.■*  •'•■•  ♦" « 


*'••*  «  •  •  •  4  1 


850 


Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  erecting  shop , 450 

Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  machine  shop 365 

Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  blacksmith  shop 175 

Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  storehouse 325 


Totals 


•  •.•-••■••• 


»  ^  *  >  •  *  •  < 


Blacksmith  shop  to  erecting   shop. ..  .^>« »'.*.•••*  •  276 

Blacksmith   shop  to  machine  shop 190 

Blacksmith  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  shop 175 

Blacksmith  shop  to  storehouse , 150 

Totals  ;v...^:.. •••..•• ''®** 

Storehouse  to  erecting  shop ♦••.•>■.  • 295 

Storehouse  to   machine   shop ,,'ii. 210 

Storehouse  to  boiler  and  tank  shop St6 

Storebouse  to  blacksmith  shop 160 

TotiJs »80 
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.  Air.  J.  M.  Schooumaker,  vite-president  and  general  manager, 

■  .and  the.  results  of  his  progressive  managfMuent  tend  to  verity 
,;'.:iH€  saving  iliat  "the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,"  iuasniueb 
•':.as  tlif  last  annual  import  of  tiic  P.  &  L.  E.  indicated  a  gioss 

■  earninj;   la.sL  year  uf  $ril.<juu   per   mile  of   track  operated,  as 
ui^ainsL  the  average  earnings  of  |10,UUU  to  |-'(.',U0O   per  mile 

;  iniwn  oth<  r  roads.     These  inijwrtant  features  of  this  road  are 
t.  idicnoincnal  and  rare. 

The  most  important  of  the  many  improvements  now  under 

way  upon  the  P.  &  L.  E.  "s  the  new  repair-shop  installation  at 

.-.JMcKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

.^,;Tlle  larger  hulldings  of  the  locomotive-repair  department,  in- 


of  giound  available  has  been  utilized.    The  width  pt  the  traet 
was  limited  by  the  main  him  on  ihe  east  and/ other  railroad:. : 
properly  on  the  we^t,  and  the  length  is  limited,  but  a  most  : 
convenient  arrangement  of  building  has  been  worked  out. 

The   combined    locomotive   erecting  and  jnachine   shop    is 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  roundhousci?,  and  the  boiler  6hop. 
and  the  blacksmith  shop  are  located  beyon<i  itandadjaeentte.- 
the  trestle  which  carries  the  Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  &  Youghf- 
ogheuy  Railway,  a  tributary  line,  across  tite  shop  site.     The 
location  of  the  main  erei-ting  shop  provides,  by  virtue  of  the - 
t  ransverse   arrangement  of  the  pit  tf%kSi  ^  easy   access  lor; 
engiQes  entering  from   the   ronn«IUouses^;:r»  iirectikmB 
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i  eluding  the  coiubined  ereeting  and  machine  shop,  the  boiler 

..  simp  and  the  black^ntith  shop,  are  ready  for  occupancy,  and 

th«'  neies.sary  ma<liinery  is  being  installed.     The  power  plant 

has    been   in    operation    for   some   time.       It   will    be   .several 

months,  however,  before  the  shops  will  be  ready  for  complete 

;oi»eratioti  in  all  departments;    the  storehouse  building  is  not 

•yet  iompleted.  and  the  easting-tiouse  has  only  the  foundation 

':-laid;  at.  this  time.  ..   : 

■:-'.;^'"''-  ■":  /■'■■  .  ■  Ijf)CAtlO?J  OP  THFT  SltOPS.:';'.  '  ::-^ ■'■::'''/'':'■ '''"■'■ 

.'■;.  In  rebuilding  the  shops  it  was  thought  best  to  locate  them 
■   upon  tlie  site  of  the  old  shops  at  McKees  Rocks,  as  the  most 
favorable  point  upon  th«'  road  for  the  purpose.     McKees  Rocks 
is  the  nearest  yard  and  roundhou.se  site  available  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh terminal,  on  account  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.    The  xMouongahela  River 
on  one  .side  and  a  ste<^p  bluff  several  hundred  feet  high  on  the 
other  side  absolutely  prohibited  locating  the  shops  nearer  the 
city,  but  the  distance  from  the  terminal  to  the  site  occupied, 
.  4i-s   miles,   is   not   prohibitive.       The   site  chosen    is   also  the 
'   natural  division  point,  as  the  main  line  and  the  Youghiogheny 
liivisiDii   (wliu-h  im  hides  tht;  Mouongahela  division)   center  at 
Pittsburt;!!.   with   81  miles    (the  main  line  and  branches)   to 
'the  north  and  113  miles  (th«  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
■■  divisions  I    to  the   south.     Several   triljiitary   roads   for   which 
';  locomotive-repair   work    is   done    also    have    terminal    connec- 
tions with  the  system   at  Pittsburgh,  so  that  easy  access  is 
,   afforded  to  the  shop  site.     Hi  this  w*ay  practically  all  of  the 
engines  of  the   system    pass  the   main  shop  on   every   round 
trip,  and  thus  no  time  can  be  lost!  in  goiujg  to  and  froift  the 
^.'shops.  ,       ■;      :  '-\-\  ■:'■[■:■  :^  ■[:.:':■/■  -'J'/'y^^^^ 

.■•.v'-i''">i-'  '■■■■  '■'■•■'■■  :<'■''■■'  '■'■■■  '^'-  -  GBOllJfD  PLAN.  '''.    y^'^-    'y  ■:f:-^^ ':i:-'^'!i''-'^-'  ■:■.■: 

.  The  new  shops  are  being  rebuilt  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
^^  shops,  the  new  locomotive-department  buildings  being  located 
;  upon  the  site  of  the  old  car-shop  buildings,  which  were  re- 
:  moved  to  permit  the  new  construction.     The  old  locomotive- 
■  department  buildings,  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  va- 
cated,  now   occupy  the   site  upon   which   the  new   car   shops 
will  be  built,  the  details  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  defi- 
nitely decided  upon.     The  general  arrangement  of  the  loco- 
motive-shop buildings,  upon  the  south  end  of  the  shop  site, 
and  the  tracks  serving  them,  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
full-page  ground  plan,  which  shows  how  well  the  lifOited  tnct 
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Stonhousp  (too  X  75)..  ^ 
CastiTiK  hou.'^e  ."(On  X  40). 
Power  plant  {iOO  x  77>-..; 
Paint  .shop  (205  X  85>.v, 
Color  shop  !(60  X  30>..-.  . . 
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Erer-tiiiR    i-hop    .,  ^'.y.. : ,  .  .  . 
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Bolter  and  tank  shop,  ,'..;. 
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^Erecting  shop  '-. . . . . . . 

Machine    vhop    ,  .  , 
Boilor  and  tank  shop.. 
BJacksmilh   shop  ..-•  .  -  ■ 


-•  piSTAiilCES   OF  TRAYEI.    I1ETWEEN  -eEXt^BS  XiR   SIlOl' 

;..•::-.■-■  ::;.--.:-:..:':;M..:::;;.-v:'yj^eec:: 

.."Erecting  shop  to  machiiu'  shop.  .....>,.•  .-*V.-.;i-.;i  ,'••■.■■•  iX'SS' 

.  V  Kroctins  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  sb<»|>- -.•:-'■'•'-•■  •>.vv.^'.^52 
;  ;•;  ErectiriK  shop  to  blaiksmitb  shop. ;., , ,  .>  ,.%^.  .  ,1- .  T."^^** 
v.;,,  Erecting  Khop  to  Ptor<'house.  . .  ....'..;,. ..lv..j  ».^i.....;  ."SW^;: 

■  ^;  :"■.  ^'fotals    .-^ .  .^v;. .  . .  i . :  ..■.-',  ,v..^V\v.^:;.i;I';.^'?>i;i^  •■••t'lOS". 

;  -  1    Machine  ^hop   to   oreotinpr    shop.  •;,■,.  .',y.V.-^-,."v-j.>l  »-. 

"  ,^      Machine  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  si;p|>..i;>y.-."w '••••/» 

Machine  shop   to  blacksmith   shop.  ,'.,  ifi'ii  .•.■.«>  .;.i 

'■'■    Machine  shop  to  storehouse.  ....  ..,.•.»>■..;.,  .-^  .V.-i » . 


■Totals 


I  >  •»  •  .a   I 


>,1.3TiS 


Boiler  and  tank  ?hop  to  erectini[5ihop...v...i ;;;--.  1... 
Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  macbiiie  shop.  .  .'.  .•iCv».i..-. 
Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  blacksmith  shop.  ..'>.:,-- •'•.! 
Boiler  and  tank  ^bop  to  Btorebouse....  ^. ..  ...vv '.'V^.^\ 

Totals    .  i .'..'..,,.......  ..^•.f  i,:^:; j,'\',\v^-t.-m.C' 

Blacksmith  shop  to   ereoting   shop.K;v.^*iv.4V,«V/';i\/..SSr8_ 

Blaoksmith  shop  to   m.ichine  sbop. . .'. . .  .v.i>.i!.V.V,.lW.' 

Blacksmith  shop  to  l>oiler  and  tank  shop.  .•'•v»;.;;i  .V.  1^; 

gjacksmith  shop  to  storehouse....,  .>,.,,  *.v<i»'^^.-  i»!.  •;  VWC^ 

Totals    . ».  ..i>»'.-.  »:i';<i >*■■..»«":» y:.v. .«Jw-.- 

Storehouso  to  erecting  shop. . .  .-".^'i.*^  v,.,;>,i';i>V>' »  "^•IJ 
Storehouse  to  machine  shop.  ....>>,.,•■»••  .>»i..v,'i  •-!»•■  210 
Storehouse  to  boiler  and  tank  shopVV»>.*  •  r •.?•?**•'.•■>.•  ■'^•■'' 
Storehouse   to   blacksmith   shopi'. ».».>.'..;.ir>.V".>':*>iV.  150 


Totals 


I  •>.,*'  •  •  b  •  •.  I 


I  «  •>_•  jt  •4'  •  ' 


980 
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track  leading  iu  from  either  roundhouse.  The  boiler  and  smith 
shops,  as  well  as  the  casting  house,  have  direct  track  con- 
nections with  the  main  shop,  and  the  storehouse  is  liberally 
provided  with  track  facilities.  The  result  of  the  arrangement 
chosen  is  to  render  the  distances  for  moving  material  much 
shorter  and  more  direct  than  is  possible  with  most  shop  lay- 
outs, and  still  ample  space  and  convenient  passageways  be- 
tween the  buildings  are  provided. 

The  power  plant  is  located  very  close  to  the  center  of  power 
consumption,  which  lies  in  the  locomotive  erecting  and  ma- 
chine shop  (always  the  governing  factor  in  the  railroad 
shop  problem),  and  also  is  most  conveniently  arranged  for 
operating  the  water  supply  system  and  the  new  hot-water 
boiler  washing  system  to  be  installed  in  the  roundhouses. 
In  this  way  its  location  is  ideal.  This  location  also  pro- 
vides easy  access  for  the  side-track  leading  to  the  coal  and 
ash-handling  apparatus  for  the  power  house,  which  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  avoid  all  manual  handling. 

CAPACITY     AKD     EXTENSION     OF     PLANT. 

The  capacity  for  which  the  locomotive  shops  were  intended 
was  that  of  taking  care  of  the  heavy  repairs  for  all  the  loco- 
motives of  the  system,  over  200  in  all,  each  of  which  is  to 
pass  through  the  shops  once  per  year.  This  has  been  amply 
provided  for,  inasmuch  as  there  are  22  pits  in  the  erecting 
shop,  constantly  available  for  repair  work  (the  other  two 
pits  of  the  24  being  reserved  as  entering  tracks),  and,  as  may 
be  noted  in  the  accompanying  table,  a  very  large  proportion 
(40  per  cent)  of  the  total  locomotive  department  shops  is  de- 
voted to  machine  shop  work.  This  will  permit  the  entire 
locomotive  equipment  to  be  taken  care  of  very  easily,  as  with 
the  present  number,  only  about  10  locomotives  will  need  to  be 
repaired  per  pit  per  year,  to  pass  all  of  them  through  the 
shop;  this  is  equivalent  to  about  33  days  in  the  shop  for  each 
locomotive,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance  with  the  modern 
conveniences  in  repair  shop  work.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that,  with  the  facilities  that  will  be  provided,  about  one-half 
of  this  time  will  be  required  per  engine. 

A  system   of  standardization   of  locomotive   parts   and   de- 


tails is  gradually  being  worked  into  the  motive-power  depart- 
ment of  this  road,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
effecting  repairs  to  locomotives.  Many  of  the  older  locomotives 
of  the  e^mall  sizes  are  being  disposed  of.  and  the  new  loco- 
motives purchased  are  carefully  designed  to  conform  to  the 
standard  designs  of  parts  and  details  that  are  now  being 
worked  to.  This  system  of  standardization  is  to  be  extended 
later  to  cover  the  storage  of  duplicate  parts  for  all  locomotives 
in  the  storehouse,  where  they  will  be  kept  always  in  stock 
ready  to  be  drawn  out  upon  proper  requisition.  In  this  way, 
after  a  locomotive  is  stripped  for  general  repairs,  it  need  only 
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wait  for  the  repair  parts  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  storehouse 
upon  requisition  for  re-erecting,  and  no  delay  is  caused  by 
waiting  for  repairs  to  dismantled  parts,  which,  after  necessary 
repairs,  are  merely  returned  to  the  storehouse. 

This  method  of  handling  the  work  of  repairing,  involves  in 
itself  a  reserve  capacity  for  the  shop,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  estimate.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  time 
required  per  engine  on  the  pit  may  be  cut  down  sufiiciently 
to  permit  double  the  present  locomotive  equipment  to  be 
handled  by  the  repair  shop  facilities  now  being  installed — thus, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  general  scheme  of  the  shops  provides 
repair  facilities  adequate  to  take  care  of  an  enormous  growth 
of  the  road. 
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THE    HEAVIEST    LOCOMOTIVE    EVER    BUILT. 


Atchison,  TdpEKA  &  Sante  Fe  Railway. 
/        

sante    fe     (2-10-2)     TYPE,    TANDEM    COMPOUNDS. 


Because  of  their  enormous  proportions  and  the  large  number 
ordered  this  is  the  most  remarkable  locomotive  design  of  the 
year.  A  photograph  and  table  of  dimensions  appeared  on  page 
372  of  our  October  number.  The  type  of  wheel  arrangement 
is  believed  to  be  new.  The  engines  are  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  decapod  or  2-10-0  type,  illustrated  on  page  190 
of  our  issue  of  June  1902,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  trail 
ing  wheels,  an  addition  of  about  20,000  lbs.  in  total  weight  and 
some  changes  in  the  boiler.  These  engines  are  capable  of 
exerting  a  tractive  effort  of  69,500  lbs.  in  starting  and  62,800 
lbs.  when  runring  as /Compounds.  Th'^y  are  equivalent  to 
simple  locomotives  with  23.44  and  24.22  in.-cylinders  re- 
spectively, in  startiM;  and  in  running.  In  the  construction 
of  the  cylinders  no  nmterial  changes  have  been  made  from  the 
decapod  design.  By  aid  of  the  accompanying  table  compari- 
sons may  be  made  between  this  and  other  recent  heavy  loco- 
motives. 

In  the  table  will  be  found  two  2-10-0  design  of  tandem  com- 
pounds built  for  this  road  by  the  Baldwin  and  American  loco- 
motive works.  Three  of  these  engines  have  been  in  service 
for  a  year  and  a  half.    They  have  232,000  and  237,000  lbs.  on 
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section    AND   END   OF   FIREBOX. 


COMPARATIVE    TABLE    OF   DIMENSIONS    OF    HEAVIEST   FREIGHT   LOCOMOTIVES. 


Type — Drivers     

Type — Name    

Name  of  railroad 

Number  of  road  or  class 

Builder 

Simple  or  compoimd 

When  built    

Weight,  engine  total,  lbs 

Weight,  on  drivers,  lbs 

Weight.on  leading  truck,  lbs.... 
Weight,  on  trailing  truck,  lbs.  .  . 
Weight  of  tender  (loaded),  lbs.. 
Wheel  base,  driving,  ft.  and  Ins. 
Wheel  base,  total,  engine,  ft.  &  ins 
Wheel  base,  total  engine  and 

tender,  ft.  and  ins 

Driving  wheels,  diameter,   Ins.  .  . 

Cylinders,  diameter,  ins 

Cylinders,    stroke,    ins 

Heating  surface,  firebox,  sq.  ft. . 
Heating  surface,  arch  tubes,  sq.  ft 
Heating  surface,  tubes,  sq.  ft. . . . 
Heating  surface,  total,  sq.  ft.... 

Firebox,    length,    ins 

Firebox,   width,   ins 

Grate  area,   sq.   ft 

Boiler,  smallest  diameter  of,  ins. 
Boiler,   height  of  center   above 

rail.  ft.  and  ins 

Tubes,  number  ft  diameter  in  ins 

Tubes,  length,  ft.  and  ins 

Steam  pressure,  lbs.,  per  sq.  in. . 

Type  of  boiler 

Fuel    

Reference  in  American  Ehigineer 
and  Railroad  Journal 


4-8-0 
Mastodon 
III.  Cent. 

640 
Brooks 

Simple 

1899 

221.450 

181,400 

40.050 


147,600 
15-9 
26-6 

60-2% 
57 
23 
30 
263 

*3,23V* 
3,500 

132 
41% 
37.5 
80% 

9-8 

424-2 

14-8% 

210 

Belpaire 

BItum.    coal 

Oct.,  1899 

P.  315 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

L.  V. 

Baldwin 
Vauclaln 
Compound 

1898 
225.082 
202,232 
22,850 


121.000 
15-0 
23-10 

55-0% 

55 
18  ft  30 

30 
215 

3,890.6 
4,105.6 

120 

108 

90 

80 
8-7% 

511-2 

14-7% 

200 

Wootten 

Ant.  coal 

Dec. 1898 

P.  395 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

N.  Y.  C 

G-4 

American 

Tandem  C 

1903 

227,000 

201.000 

26,000 


133,850 
15-0 
23-7 

59-1 

51 

16&30 

30 

201 

26 

3.915 

4,142 

105 

79 

58 

77 

9-3 

507-2 

14-9 

210 

Extended 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.    coal 

May.  1903 

P.  174 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

Union 

95 

Pittsburgh 

Simple 

1898 

230.000 

208.000 

22,000 

i64*,bbb 

15-7 
24-0 

54-9% 

54 

23 

32 

205 

3,Vl'6.5 
3.321.5 

120 

40.5 

33.5 

80 

9-3% 

355-2% 
16-0 
200 

Straight 

Bitum.    coal 

Nov.,  1898 

P.  865 


2-8-0 

ConsoL 

B.  &  L..  B. 

150 
Pittsburgh 

Simple 

1900 

250.300 

225.200 

25,100 

141.100 
15-7 
24-4 

57-11% 

64 

24 

32 

241 


3,564 

3,805 

132 

40.25 

36.8 

84 

9-11% 

406-2% 
16-0 
220 

Straight 

Bitum.    coal 

July,  1900 

P.  214 


2-10-0 

Decapod 

A..  T.  &S.  P. 

989 

American 

Tandem  C 

1902 

259.800 

232.000 

27.800 

134.900 
20-0 
28-11 

62-0 

57 

17%  &30 

32 

205.4 


4.476.5 

4,681.9 

1081-16 

79% 
59.5 
78% 


413-2% 

18-6 

225 

Extended 

Wagon  top 

Feb.,  1902 

Oil 

P.  88 


2-8-2 

Mikado 

L..  T.  &S.  F. 

900 

Baldwin 

Vauclaln 

Compound 

1902 
261,720 
199,670 
27,250 
34.800 
162,000 

16-0 
31-6% 

62-0 

57 

18  ft  30 

32 
210.3 


5,155.8 
6.366.1 

108 
78 

58.5 

78% 

9-10 

463-2% 

19-0 

226 

Wagon  top 
Bitum.  coal 
Jan.,  1903 
P.  16  and 
Mar..  1903 
P.  109 


2-10-0 

Decapod 

A.,  T.  ft  8.  F. 

987 

Baldwin 

Tandem 

Compound 

1902 
267,800 
237,800 
30.000 


20-4 
29-10 

59-6 

57 

19  ft  32 

32 

210.3 

23.9 

5.155.8 

5  390 

108 

78 

58.5 

7875 


463-2 14 
19-0 
225 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.    coal 

June,  1902 

P.  192 


2-10-2 

Santa  Fe 

A.,  T.  ftS.  F. 

915 

Baldwin 

Tandem 

Compound 

1903 
287,240 
234.580 
23.420 
29.240 
162.000 
19-9 
35-11 

66-0 

57 

19  ft  32 

32 

210.0 


4,586 
4,796 

108 

78 
58.5 
78.75 


391-2% 
20 
225 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.    coal 

Not.,  1903 
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driving  wheels,  and  are  giving  most  satisfactory  results  ex- 
cept that  they  will  not  run  backward  down  a  curved  hill  with- 
out derailing.  This  is  because  of  the  lack  of  trailing  wheels 
to  guide  them.  Later  the  2-8-2  type  appeared.  These  origin- 
ally had  200,000  lbs.  on  the  8  driving  wheels,  which  was  raised 
by  traction  increasers  to  230,000  lbs.  In  the  new  engines  the 
latter  weight  on  drivers  was  desired,  but  without  resorting  to 
the  use  of  traction  increasers.    Hence  the  new  2-10-2  design. 

SANTE  FE  TYPE  TANDEM  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.v>te  Fe  Railw.w. 

RATIOS. 

Heating  sarface  to  volume  of  high  pressure  cylinders =  456. 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface =     49. 

Tractive   weight   to   tractive   eifurt =       3.73 

Tractive  effort  x  diameter  of  drivers  to  heating  surface =  746. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  efl'ort,  per  cent =       7.6 

Total  weight  to  heating  surface =     59.89 

This  table  shows  that  the  new  design  is  20,000  lbs.  heavier 
in  total  weight  than  the  2-10-0  already  referred  to,  while  the 
weight  on  driving  wheels  is  a  trifle  less.  Instead  of  5,390  sq. 
ft.  of  heating  surface,  the  new  one  has  4,586  sq.  ft.,  the  diameter 
of  the  boilers  being  the  same.  But  the  new  boilers  are  longer, 
the  tubes  are  20  ft.  long  and  of  the  same  diameter,  2%  in.  In 
the  new  boiler  there- are  391  tubes  as  compared  with  463  of  the 
earlier  engine.    This  should   result  in   freer  circulation.     In 


the  new  boiler  the  water  spaces  in  front,  sides  and  back  of  the 
firebox  are  4^,  5  and  4  in.  respectively.  This  additional  space, 
particularly  at  tne  sides  is  a  commendable  improvement. 
While  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  heating 
surface  in  these  new  boilers  the  step  toward  providing  better 
circulation  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction,  especially  on 
a  road  having  such  bad  waters  as  the  Sante  Fe.  These  boilers 
are  supported  by  plates  at  the  back  end,  and  by  sliding  supports 
on  cross  frame  braces  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox.  The 
longitudinal  seams  are  welded  for  14  in.  at  the  front  end  and 
9  in.  at  the  back  end  of  the  first  course;  9  in.  at  each  end  of 
the  taper  course  and  the  whole  seam  is  welded  on  top  of  the 
third  course.  The  drawings  show  that  there  are  14,  lV6-in. 
stays,  1,322,  1-in.  stays  and  272  special  1-in.  stays  with  in- 
terrupted threads.    These  boilers  have  two  firedoors. 

In  the  cylinder  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  valves 
the  previous  design  has  been  closely  followed.  The  engravings 
of  these  parts  are  not  repeated,  for  this  reason.  The  center 
line  of  the  cylinders  is  inclined  1  in.  in  24  in.,  the  line  meeting 
the  center  line  of  the  driving  wheels  at  a  point  7-in.  back  of 
the  fourth  driving  axle.  For  the  joint  between  the  high  and 
low  pressure  steam  chests  a  packed  gland  is  used  as  before. 
This  also  applies  to  the  steam  pipe  connection  for  the  high 
pressure  cylinders. 

In  another  issue  detail  drawings  of  the  frames,  crossheads, 
crank  pins,  rods  and  driving  wheels  will  be  presented. 


AN  EXTENTIVE  WATER  SOFTENING  INSTALLATION 


TOTAL  CAPACITY  348,000  (GALLONS  PER  HOUR. 


PiTTSHt'Rcu  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


There  is  at  this  time  no  problem  directly  connected  with 
the  operation  of  railroads  so  vitally  important  to  transporta- 
tion and  which  so  intimately  affects  desired  results  as  that  of 
.Supplying  satisfactory  water  for  locomotive  boilers.  This 
came  to  be  appreciated  when  the  abnormal  conditions  of  busi- 
ness during  the  pnst  three  years  taxed  to  the  utmost  all  facil- 
ities for  moving  traffic.  There  is  now  no  feature  of  locomo- 
tive operation  and  construction  which  constitutes  so  great  a 
problem  as  the  maintenance  of  boilers,  and  this  is  intimately 
associated  with  and  affected  by  the  character  of  the  feed- 
water.  The  trouble  is  serious  and  justifies  elaborate  and  nec- 
essarily expensive  measures  for  improvement.  The  time  for 
imperfect  and  incomplete  nitthods,  such  as  by  using  "boiler 
compounds"  in  any  form,  or  by  using  any  treatment  wherein 
the  precipitation  of  the  scale-forming  solids  is  not  accom- 
plished and  the  material  removed  from  the  water  before  the 
water  is  delivered  to  the  locomotive  tender  has  passed  and 
important  roads  with  heavy  traffic  must  meet  the  issue 
squarely.  This  the  Pittsbuigh  &  Lake  Erie  officers  have  done, 
and  it  is  a  privilege  to  place  on  record  tiie  bold  and  broad- 
minded  plan  which  is  now  nearly  consummated  on  this  road. 

The  tendency  in  general  has  been, to  make  trial  or  sporadic 
applications.  This  road,  after  a  complete  and  thorough  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  its  waters,  and  after  becoming  satisfied  as 
to  the  means  to  be  employed,  determined  to  equip  at  once  the 
entire  road,  so  that  no  locomotive  would  take  other  than  treated 
water.  ^Such  a  step  has  never  been  taken  before,  and  the 
results  already  obtained  show  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  and 
of  the  methods  employed. 

This  road,  with  a  total  of  194  miles  of  track,  has  more  than 
one  locomotive  per  mile  and  deals  with  a  dense  traffic  in  coal, 
ore  and  steel  products,  centering  in  Pittsburgh,  which  is  best 
shown  by  the  statement  that  the  car  mileage  for  the  last 
twelve  months  has  aggregated  98,789,694  miles. 

For  water  supply  it  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  Ohio,  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny  rivers.  The  difficulty 
with  the  waters  is  due  not  only  to  excessive  sediment,  but 
also  to  scale-forming  salts,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  free  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  result  of  the  use  of  this  water  in  boilers  in 
the  enormous  quantities  required  to  haul  the  train  loads  of 
3,500  tons  rendered  the  problem  a  serious  one.    Large  num- 


bers of  locomotives  were,  as  a  consequence,  out  of  service 
because  of  flue  and  firebox  leakage  and  other  bad-water  trou- 
bles. New  flues  in  new  locomotives  had  under  these  condi- 
tions to  be  replaced  on  an  average  after  ten  months'  service. 
At  times  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  locomotive  equip- 
ment would  be  laid  off  at  one  time  for  fine  work.  During  the 
tad-water  season  quite  frequently  locomotives  would  "die"  on 
the  road,  due  to  excessive  firebox  leaks.  This  resulted  in  seri- 
ous interference  with  traffic.  This  is  not  surprising,  in  vlew 
of  the  fact  taat  the  water  supplied,  for  example,  from  the 
Youghiogheny  River  contained  15  to  20  grains  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid  per  gallon,  and  other  waters  contained  much 
scale-forming  solids. 

Tue  crisis  in  the  water  question  came  during  the  freight 
congestion  of  last  year  and  proved  an  incentive  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  chemical  treatment  for  the  removal 
of  acid  and  of  the  scale-forming  impurities  from  the  water 
before  it  entered  the  boilers. 

This  work  was  undertaken  by  employing  an  expert  chem- 
ical engineer  to  determine  the  treatment  necessary  to  trans- 
form the  available  water  supply  into  good  boiler  feed-water, 
and  then  to  devise  or  to  find  a  treating  plant  that  would 
measure  up  to  the  requirements.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
different  plants  on  the  market  designed  for  this  purpose  were 
examined,  analyses  of  "raw"  and  of  "treated"  waters  in  each 
case  were  made  to  determine  the  work  being  done,  and  a  com- 
prehensive report  was  made  in  each  case,  measuring  up  each 
plant  with  the  ideal  plant,  thereby  showing  clearly  the  good 
and  the  bad  points  of  each. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  treatment  of  waters  for  the  removal 
of  scale-forming  solids,  all  chemical  engineers  agree  on  the 
use  of  lime  water  for  the  removal  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of 
magnesia,  and  of  soda  ash  for  the  removal  of  sulphates  of 
lime  and  of  magnesia,  and  most  of  them  advocate  the  use  of 
soda  ash  to  neutralize  sulphuric  acid.  Therefore,  in  choosing 
between  the  different  purifying  plants  on  the  market  it  was 
not  a  question  of  difference  in  treatment,  but  entirely  a  ques- 
tion as  to  merit  in  mechanical  design  to  accomplish  certain 
fixed  chemical  results.  Some  of  these  requi?ements  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

1. — The  delivery  of  the  chemicals  used  in  solution  at  desired 
rates  in  proper  proportions  to  variations  in  volume  of  raw 
water  pumped.  The  chemicals  should  be  so  delivered  that 
the  proportions  will  hold  accurately  through  variations  from 
"no  flow"  to  maximum  capacity  of  plant,  so  that  the  operator 
who  has  charge  of  the  pumping  plant,  as  well  as  of  the  purl* 
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fying  plant,  may  start  and  stop  the  pump  without  interfering 
with  the  proper  purification  of  the  water. 

2. — The  chemicals  and  the  raw  water  must  be  thoroughly 
mixed. 

3. — A  sufficiently  large  chamber  must  be  furnished  to  hold 
the  water  while  the  chemical  reactions  are  taking  plsice. 

4. — The  sedimentation  chamber  must  be  large  enough  to 
allow  time  in  the  "continuous  process"  for  good  precipitation, 
which  should  be  in  the  presence_of  old  sediment. 

5. — Proper  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water 
at  any  stage  in  the  treatment  from  "by-passing"  or  going 
ahead  of  water  previously  delivered  in  any  of  tne  chambers — 
that  is,  each  unit  of  water  should  be  made  to  follow,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  preceding  unit  continuously  through  the  plant. 

6. — The  water  should  be  passed  through  an  easily  cleaned 
filter  before  leaving  the  plant. 

7. — As  small  a  quantity  of  purified  water  as  possible  should 
be  wasted  when  the  filter  is  washed. 

8. — The  plant  should  have  good  construction  details,  easily 
protected  from  frost.  No  parts  not  easily  kept  in  repair, 
should  be  compact,  and  occupy  small  ground  area. 

The  purifying  plant  chosen  for  use  on  this  railroad  by  the 
above  method,  as  measuring  up  most  nearly  to  the  ideal  re- 
quirements, was  that  manufactured  and  erected  by  the  Ken- 
nicott  Water  Softener  Company,  of  Chicago. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  waters  to  be  dealt  with  may 
be  had  by  examining  the  results  of  analyses  of  some  of  the 
"raw"  water  to  be  treated. 


all  the  water  stations  where  "road"  engines  are  supplied  with 

water.     These  plants  are  located  as  follows: 

,  Capacity  In 

Location.     •'-.  -  Gallons  Per  Hour. 

McKees  Rocks 60,000 

Haselton    i,i . . .. . . ••  • . .     42,000 

New  Castle  Junction    ,^  ......,<:...;...... .      42,000 

Rock   Point    .*;,«,.;.,...:....;.>*.»     42,000 

Stobo »:»,,v^^i-,:**.>  .v..'**..**      42,000 

G roveton  .....: ... ..,;,';  .■►..•,.. ^  ".  ■•  ^ '. ...  i . i  w  42,000 
Williamsburg  ...  ..v..',>  ..v...  »..*,.»..  .V  21,000 
Buena    Vista    .  . . .  i .  .  v. .  •>.,..,«  .> .' .  *•  , ....      21,000 

Wlutsett  Junction    .  . .  .'. ...  . .  .  . . .  V. , . . 21.000 

Pittsburgh    Terminal    Station    15,000 

At  McKees  Rocks,  Haselton,  Williamsburg  and  WhitBett 
Junction  the  plants  have  l)een  completed  and  in  operation  for 
some  time,  while  those  at  Stobo  and  Rock  Point  and  Buena 
Vista  have  just  gone  into  service.  The  remaining  three  plants 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  operation  before  winter. 

This  indicates  the  magnitude  of  this  installation  and  also 
the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  expected.  Thus  far  the 
results  have  been  far  beyond  expectations,  and  in  many  ways 
they  are  surprising.  Details  of  the  plant  and  methods,  to- 
gether with  observed  effects  upon  the  condition  of  the  boilers, 
will  be  presented  in  other  articles  on  this  interesting  subject 
The  plant  also  includes  a  new  method  of  washing  out  the 
boilers. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


AJJALYSIS    OF     WATKR — M'KEKS     ROCKS. 


Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate   of   magneisia 
Carbonate    of    soda    .  .  . 

Sulphate   of    lime    

Chloride    of    lime     

Chloride  of  magnesia    .  . 

Chloride  of  soda    

Sulphate    of    soda     .... 


•  •  t 


•  • ..  1 


Parts  per  100,000. 
"Raw." 

18.57 

1.62 

None 

21.78 

87 

1.02 

3,71 

, . . . .    None 


Total 


47.57 


ANALYSIS     OF     WATER NEW     CASTLE     JUNCTION. 


Carbonate  of  lime    

Carbonate    of    magnesia 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Sulplute  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  magnesia    .  .  , 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Chloride  of  magnesia    ..••, 
Chloride  of, soda    , 


-  »  li''^  .*..jt-<   I 


— Part.s  per  100  000 — ^ 

'Well."  "River." 

6.61  3.75 

1.51  1.34 

1.69  3.77 

8.51  1.94 

4.02  1.75 

.00  .00 

.00  .64 

3.31  .73 


ANALYSIS    OF    WATER^PITTSBURGH    POWER    HOUSE. 


Oxide  of  iron   .  ;..«^V'^.W'.  •.';^. . . .  .^r.^^ivvk-^V, .      1.64 

Carbonate  of  lime   ...........". 24.59 

Carbonate   of   magnesia    1.51 

Carbonate  of  soda   ...<....... 1,71 

Sulphate  of  iime    .....  .-^'4  ..;  i^i^'.^;..  .•«•>«'•. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia   ..........;..,...*>.>.   10.32 

Sulphate   of   soda ^  i.i  , >*  .  •      6.89 

Chloride   of   lime 9.58 

Chloride  of  soda 20.42 


— Parts  per  100,000 < 

"Well."  "River." 


0.48 
Trace 

0.42 
7.51 
2.93 
1.50 

0.99 


Nitrate  of  sodium   .............. ... ........   Present  in  small  amount 


total    .'..i.v.;.;..>v.i.v/..;;iv\i';..  76.66 


13.83 


In  treatment  of  water  containing  carbonates  by  use  of  lime 
water,  the  carbonates  are  removed  and  nothing  remains  in  the 
water;  but  in  the  action  of  soda  ash  on  the  sulphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  also  on  sulphuric  acid,  each  grain  of  sul- 
phate or  of  sulphuric  acid  removed  is  replaced  by  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  sodium,  which  salt  is  soluble  and  remains  in  the 
water.  This  soluble  salt  does  not  produce  any  scale,  but  as  it 
is  concentrated  in  the  boiler  by  evaporation,  "foaming"  or 
"priming"  results.  The  amount  of  concentration  that  will 
cause  this  trouble  depends  in  a  large  degree  on  physical  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  found  that  when  treated  water  is  used 
exclusively  in  a  boiler,  and  where  no  impurities  in  suspension 
are  present  (either  dirty  water  or  disintegrated  scale),  the 
concentration  may  be  very  high  before  trouble  will  result;  on 
the  other  hand,  where  solids  in  suspension  are  mixed  with 
treated  water  In  a  boiler,  foaming  will  result  much  more 
quickly.  For  this  reason  It  was  decided  that  best  results  could 
be  had  only  by  treating  all  the  water  used. 

Following  out  this  ide^  treating  plants  have  been  built  at 


EFFECT    OF    HEAT    ON    STAYBOLT    BREAKAGES. 


In  one  of  the  discussions  before  the  recent  Master  Mechan- 
ics' Convention,  Professor  Hibbard  referred  to  some  interest- 
ing staybolt  experiments  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  some  tests  wp  made  recently  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  increasing  temperatures  upon  the  life  of  stay- 
bolts.     The  reason  why  we  started  these  tests  was  because  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  you  bend  the  metal  or  hammer  It, 
or  do  anything  else  of  the  sort  to  it  while  it  is  at  the  blue 
temperature,  which   is  commonly   considered  to  be  the  tem- 
perature between  that  of  boiling  water  and  that  at  which  if 
you  sprinkle  hardwood  sawdust  on  the  metal  it  will  ignite — 
we  wanted  to  carry  out  some  tests  on  stayholts  to  see  whether 
the  increasing  steam  pressures  up  to  300  pounds  per  square 
inch  would  cause  the  staybolts  to  become  more  brittle,  because 
of  their  being  at  the  blue  temperature,  as  we  supposed.    I  had 
for  some  years  imagined  that  the  increasing  pressures  of  mod- 
ern boilers  would  cause  staybolts  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
blue  heat,  and  thus  cause  them  to  be  more  brittle  and  per- 
haps make  staybolts  more  likely  to  break  as  we  increased 
boiler  pressures.    We  rigged  up  a  machine  to  test  them  and 
we  endeavored  to  come  close  to  making  the  test  correspond 
in  the  various  conditions  to  the  actual  working  conditions  of 
staybolts  in  locomotive  boilers;    namely,  we  took  a  thin  piece 
of  boiler  steel  and  a  thick  piece,  to  represent  the  Inner  and 
outer  sheets.    We  screwed  a  stayMlt  into  these  two  sheets  and 
riveted  it  there  so  it  would  be  like  service  conditions.    Then 
we  immersed  the  staybolt  In  a  bath  of  hot  oil,  the  temperature 
of  which  we  controlled  by  a  gas  flame,  and  found  Its  tempera- 
ture by  a  thermometer,  continuously,  then  ptit  the  staybolt  In 
It,  the  tension  corresponding  to  the  tension  at  the  different 
steam  pressures  at  which  we  wished  to  test  the  various  stay- 
bolts,  and  then  vibrated  the  two  sheets  so  that  the  staybolt 
would  bend  %  In.  up  and  Vs  In.  down,  like  the  tests  commonly 
carried  out  on  staybolt  iron  at  Altoona.    We  furthermore  fas- 
tened the  sheets  In  such  a  way  that  the  space  for  the  staybolts 
would  be  about  4  Ins.  apart,  taking  that  as  a  standard.    This 
much  for  the  description.    On  testing  the  staybolts  at  temper- 
atures corresponding  to  atmospheric  steam  pressure,  with   a 
long  Jump  up  to  IfiO  lbs.  of  steam,  and  then  varying  by  small 
Increments  of  steam  pressure  up  to  300  lbs.,  we  found  what  to 
me  was  a  surpising  fact,  namely,  that  the  Increase  of  steam 
pressure,  resulting  in  an  Increase  of  heat,  did  not  cause  the 
staybolts  to  become  more  brittle  as  you  increased  the  steam 
T^roQciiro  but  caused  them  to  be  more  ductile,  Just  the  reverse 
of  what  we  expected. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Robinson  has  been   appointed   master  mechanic 
of  the  Southern  Railway,. with  headquarters  at  Princeton,  Ind. 
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STEEL    CAR    DEVELOPMENT. 


Pennsylvania  Railboad. 


IL 


(For  Previous  Article  see  Page  352.) 


Because  of  the  influence  of  its  design  upon  present  practice 
in  steel  coal  cars,  the  wooden  Gc,  car  is  illustrated  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  it  in  this  record.  This  was  a  very  success- 
ful design  and  many  cars  of  this  type  are  now  running.  It 
has  twin  hoppers  and  a  total  cubical  capacity  of  1,108  cu.  ft.. 


As  a  backbone  the  Gm  car  has  a  box  girder  14  ins.  wide, 
open  at  the  bottom  and  built  of  two  pressed  steel  channels 
with  the  flanges  facing  each  other.  At  the  center  of  the  car 
this  girder  has  a  depth  of  18  ins.  At  the  hopper  doors  it  be- 
gins to  taper  in  a  curve  toward  the  bolsters,  where  the  depth, 
for  a  straight  portion  23  ins.  long,  is  10  ins.  At  the  body 
bolsters  the  center  sills  are  interrupted,  the  bolsters  being  con- 
tinuous across  the  car. 

The  bolster  construction  of  this  car  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  bolster  is  an  inverted  pressed  steel  trough,  con- 
tinuous across  the  car.  Below  the  bolster  is  a  large  cross- 
shaped  bottom  cover  plate  taking  in  the  bottom  flanges  of  the 


2e'o' 


Class  Gg  wooden  cab. 


the  weight  being  35,200  lbs.  The  drawing  shows  the  under- 
frame,  the  form  of  the  hoppers,  the  arrangement  of  the  doors 
and-  other  features  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  direct  at- 
tention in  detail. 

The  transition  from  this  to  a  similar  car  in  steel  was  a 
simple  and  easy  one,  but  on  the  Pennsylvania  there  was  an 
intermediate  design,  the  Gm  cars,  of  which  five  were  built  by 
.Mr.  Schoen  in  1896.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  car 
from  a  structural  point  of  view,  because,  being  the  first  steel 
car  for  the  Pennsylvania,  it  embodied  what  are  now  considered 


bolster  and  center  sills,  extending  along  the  bolster  to  form 
the  upper  side  bearings  and  reaching  toward  the  end  of  the 
car  to  secure  the  short  draft  sills.  Toward  the  center  of  the 
car  this  cover  plate  extends  under  the  center  sills  to  a  point 
18  ins.  from  the  center  of  the  bolster.  This  construction  is 
shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  draft  gear.  In  later  designs 
the  diaphragm  construction  of  bolsters  was  used  and  the  cen- 
ter sills  were  made  continuous.  From  the  bolsters  to  the  ends 
of  the  car  the  center  sills  are  continued  by  short  sections  of 
pressed  plate  construction  with  a  sloping  top  to  suit  the  slant 


Class  Gm  steel  cab. 


as  the  most  advanced  ideas  as  to  the  omission  of  side  sills  and 
the  utilization  of  the  sides  of  the  car  as  plate  girders  to  aid 
in  carrying  the  load.  Undoubtedly  this  fact  has  been  rather 
generally  forgotten,  because  the  Gm  car  did  not  become  a 
widely  used  standard  on  this  road.  The  reason  had  to  do  with 
traffic  rather  than  construction.  A  self-clearing  car  was 
wanted  in  coal  service,  and  before  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  ready  with  a  design  of  the  same  sort  for  that  form  of 
<ar,  the  pressed  steel  car  presented  itself  and  found  ready 
acceptance  in  the  form  of  the  Gl  car,  which  will  be  presented 
in  another  article.  The  Gm  car  weighed  less  than  any  50-ton 
ears  which  have  ever  been  built.  Its  cubical  capacity  and 
weight  were  statad  in  the  table  on  page  354. 


of  the  floor  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  Within  these  is  the  draft 
gear. 

The  sides  of  the  car  are  7  ft.  2^  ins.  high,  of  ^-In.  plate, 
stiffened  by  pressed  steel  posts  riveted  to  the  plate,  making 
panels  3  ft.  6%  ins.  long.  At  the  top  of  the  sides  and  ends 
the  side  plates  have  an  outward  flange  of  3^  ins.  to  serve  as  a 
top  chord.  Three  pressed  steel  struts  of  inverted  V  section 
tie  the  side  across  the  car  at  the  top.  The  floor  of  this  car 
rests  directly  on  the  sills. 

The  end  sill  Is  a  %-in  plate  of  pressed  steel,  giving  a  plat- 
form 11  ins.  wide  at  each  end  of  the  car.  This  Is  not  cut  for 
the  draft  gear  because  of  the  slope  to  the  floor  at  the  ends  of 
the  ear.    In  order  to  Illustrate  the  Interesting  end  construction 
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and  that  of  the  bolster  a  detail  drawing  has  been  reproduced. 
This  also  shows  the  draft  gear  which  employed  a  single  spring. 
The  Gm  cars  were  mounted  on  the  Vogt  trucks,  having  side 
frames  of  the  diamond  type,  of  pressed  steel. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 


READING.  PA. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 


VIII. 


(Continued  From  Page  358.) 


capacity  of  the  genebatixg  appabatus. 


An  important  feature  of  the  problem  of  designing  the  electri- 
cal equipment  for  the  Reading  locomotive  shops  was  that  <rf 
choosing  the  total  and  individual  capacities  of  generator  units 
to  be  used  for  the  electrical  generating  equipment  of  the  power 
plant.  The  applicability  of  the  method  used  for  determining 
their  capacities,  as  well  as  also  the  successful  results  in  opera- 
tion of  the  sizes  chosen,  reflects  very  favorably  upon  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  design. 

The  method  employed  in  determining  the  total  generator 
capacity  was  that  of  making  a'careful  e-Stimate  of  all  the  power 
that  should  be  required  for  the  operation  of  the  shops — the 
result  was  used  as  a  basis  from  which  to  select  the  total  and 
individual  capacities  for  the  generator  units  to  be  installed. 
For  accuracy  this  estimate  was  divided  between  the  constant 
load  and  variable  load  classes  of  power  consumption.    The 


-J-'z^'- -tie- — 23'sfraitff>t- ^ 


Class  Gm  Cab — Centee  Sill,  End  Sill,  Bolster  and  Dbaft  Gear  CoNSTBrcTiON. 


Class  Gm  Steel  Cab. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Skinner  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  being  promoted  from  the  position  of 
division  master  mechanic  at  that  point. 


constant  load  division  included  all  of  the  power  required  for 
all  classes  of  lighting,  both  arc  and  incandescent,  and  for  all 
motors  operating  fans,  blowers,  pressure  blowers,  pumps  and 
other  classes  of  machinery  which  have  a  constant  load;  due 
allowance  was  also  made  in  this  estimate  for  all  motor,  trans- 
former and  line  losses.  The  variable  load  division  included  all 
motors  operating  machinery  and  tools  which  were  arranged 
to  work  at  varying  loads. 

In  providing  for  the  constant  load  division,  ^generator  capa- 
city was,  of  course,  allowed  for  the  full  amount  expected;  but 
for  the  variable  load,  generator  capacity  was  provided  for  only 
33  per  cent,  of  the  total  capacity  of  variable-speed  motors 
to  be  connected  up  for  use.  This  factor  of  33  per  cent,  was 
determined  upon  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Brown,  the  Electrical  Engineer 
in  charge  of  the  design,  after  a  very  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject.  The  operating  conditions  met.  in  running  vari- 
able-speed motors  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  at  the  works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  at  WIl- 
merding.  Pa.,  were  carefully  studied  by  him,  with  the  result 
that  factor  of  33  per  cent,  was  chosen.  In  the  above  mentioned 
shops,  the  load  factor  of  variable-speed  motors  varied  from  20 
to  30  per  cent.,  23  per  cent  being  a  fair  average.  Consider- 
ing the  factor  of  23  per  cent,  to  be  good  practice,  the  factor 
of  33  per  cent.,  which  was  chosen,  allows  a  considerable  mar- 
gin for  growth,    w-:;^  r^ 

In  the  first  preliminary  work  of  determining  the  amount 
of  power  to  be  required  in  the  shops,  an  interesting  method  of 
testing  was  resorted  to  in  ascertaining  the  amounts  of  power 
to  be  demanded  by  the  different  tools  in  the  machine  shop, 
in  order  that  the  estimate  of  the  power  to  be  required  In 
this  department  might  be  accurately  formed.  A  50-h.p.  motor, 
with  accurately  calibrated  Weston  measuring  instruments, 
was  taken  through  the  old  shop  for  a  complete  canyass  of  the 
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power  required  by  it  to  drive  every  tool  large  enough  for  in- 
dividual driving.  Also  a  test  was  made  of  one  typical  ma- 
chine tool  of  each  kind  and  class,  without  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  be  driven,  in  order  to  determine  the 
power  necessary  to  operate  it,  and  in  cases  where  numbers  of 
the  tools  were  then  grouped  together  in  substantially  the  same 
layout  as  they  would  be  arranged  in  the  new  shop  plan,  the 
power  required  to  drive  them  as  a  unit  was  determined  by 
group  driving.  In  each  test  readings  were  taken  of  the  power 
required  by  the  motor  to  operate  the  machines  at  average 
and  maximum  capacities,  and  also  the  power  required  to  drive 
separately:  the  line  shaft,  the  tool  empty,  the  tool  loaded,  and 
the  motor  running  free,  the  latter  reading  being  taken  after 
each  of  the  other  tests.  These  tests  established  a  basis  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  accurate  determination  of  the  generator 
capacity  to  he  provided  for  the  machine  tool  department  of  the 
shops. 

SIZES    OF   THE   GENEBATINd    UNITS. 

As  Stated  in  the  previous  article,  in  connection  with  the 
considerations  governing  the  choosing  of  the  type  of  gener- 
ators, it  was  found  after  a  careful  investigation  that  150-KW. 


units,  as  in  such  cases  the  200-K.W.  unit  will  take  its  full 
share  of,  the  load,  causing  all  the  units  to  operate  at  their 
maximum  efficiency.  The  200-K.W.  unit  can  also  act  as  a  re- 
serve unit  and,  in  operating  with  an  overload  upon  itself  in 
conjunction  with  two  of  the  larger  units  also  overloaded,  would 
enable  the  station  to  deliver  the  total  capacity  of  1200-K.W.,  in 
case  of  failure  of  a  single  one  of  the  larger  units. 

For  supplying  the  150-K.W.  of  direct  current  required,  which 
was  to  be  transformed  by  rotary-con vertors  from  the  two- phase 
alternating  current,  it  was  found  advisable  to  install  two  150- 
K.\V.  rotaries.  each  of  which  would  be  capable  of  carrying  the 
full  load.  In  this  way  one  of  the  converters  fs  always  in  re- 
serve for  immediate  use  in  case  of  failure  of  the  other,  and. 
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would  have  to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  direct  current  and 
1.0,'iO-K.W.  in  the  form  of  two-phase  alternating  current.  As 
it  was  dooided  to  generate  the  entire  amount  in  the  form  of 
the  alternating  current,  the  direct  current  to  be  supplied  by 
transformation,  it  was  found  that  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
the  generating  apparatus  would  have  to  be  slightly  over 
1. 200-K.W.  (allowing  for  rotary  transformer  losses  in  generat- 
ing the  direct  current.) 

A  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  called  for 
]»(!  to  the  adoption  of  three  generating  units,  of  400-K.  W.  ca- 
pacity each,  for  supplying  the  total  of  1200-K.  W.  alternating, 
nnd  also  it  was  thought  best  to  provide  an  additional  reserve 
unit  of  one-half  the  size  of  the  larger  units,  namely — 200-K.W., 
in  order  to  more  economically  take  care  of  the  night  and  holi- 
day loads.  This  made  a  total  generating  capacity  1400-K.W. 
which  is  now  available  in  the  power  plant,  thus  furnishing  an 
ample  margin  for  future  growth. 

The  advantages  of  providing  the  odd  200-K.W.  generating 
unit  are  several.  Besides  being  able  to  more  economically 
supply  the  night-lighting  load  for  the  yards,  depots,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  any  departments  of  the  shop  that  might  be  required 
to  operate  at  night  for  emergency  work,  this  unit  will  also  be 
very  useful  for  operation  together  with  the  large  generators 
when  the  total  output  of  the  station  equals  one  and  one-half, 
or  two  and  one-half,  times  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  400-K. W. 


furthermore,  In  case  of  any  possible  abnormal  demand  for 
direct  current  above  150-K.W.,  both  rotaries  may  be  operated 
in  parallel  and  supply  any  demand  up  to  300-K.W.  over.  This 
makes  a  very  flexible  and  desirable  arrangement  for  the  direct- 
current  supply. 

METHOD  OF  DRIVING   THE  TOOLS. 

The  considerations  which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  group 
driving  for  the  operation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  machine 
tools  are  particuladly  important  in  view  fit  the  great  interest 
that  is,  at  present,  being  taken  in  the  question  of  power  dis- 
tribution in  machine  shops.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  loco- 
motive repair  work,  as  it  had  been  carried  out  at  the  Reading 
shops,  the  tools  in  the  machine  shop  were  what  might,  in 
general,  be  classed  as  light  tools,  and  for  this  class  of  tools  it 
was  considered  that  only  in  special  cases  could  any  advantage 
be  gained  from  individual  motor  driving.  The  individual 
driving  system,  although  having  many  advantages,  offered  the 
disadvantages  of  introducing  a  large  number  of  motors  to  re- 
quire attention  and  repairs,  high  first-cost,  and  necessarily 
lower  efficiency  of  power-transmission  than  the  larger  motors 
that  would  be  used  for  group  driving. 

There  were  found  cases  where  the  advantages  of  individual 
driving  would  more  than  offset  the  above-mentioned  disad- 
vantages, each  of  which  required  to  be  separately  considered 
by  itself.    But  in  this  installation  the  following  factors  weighed 
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against  the  adoption  of  indiviual  motor-driving  for  all  the 
machine  tools  in  the  shops: 

(a.)  The  tools  were  comparatively  small  in  size  and  each 
vi^as  run  almost  constantly  upon  one  class  of  work; 

(b.)  The  cost  of  "power  is  very  low  as  a  low-grade  of  coal 
is  used  which  is  obtained  from  mines  owned  by  the  railroad 
company. 

(c.)  No  additional  strength  would  be  required  in  the  struc- 
tural iron  work  to  which  the  line  shaft  would  be  secured,  as  the 
columns  must  necessarily  be  very  heavy  on  account  of  support- 
ing the  locomotive  crane  runways,  so  that  an  excess  strength 
would  be  provided. 

(d.)   In   most  cases   the  tools   were  already  supplied   with 


above  the  floor,  and  furthermore,  the  alternating  current  (con- 
stant-speed) induction  motor  can  be  used — a  motor  of  the 
most  simple  construction,  having  no  sliding  contacts  and  no 
wearing  parts,  except  the  bearings,  and  which  requires  much 
less  attention  than  the  direct-current  motor;  ".he  induction 
motor  also  permits  a  distribution  voltage  of  fr^m  400  to  500 
volts,  with  freedom  from  motor  or  wiring  troubles. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  factors  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  group-dnve  method  of  operating  the  greater 
part  of  the  machine  tools  in  the  machine  shop.  In  this  parti- 
cular instance  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the  inciuction 
motors  using  no  compensators  and  operating  with  thf  distri- 
bution voltage  of  480  volts,  the  saving  in  starting  box.-s,  wir- 
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countershafts,  belts  and  shifting  rigging,  so  that  the  adoption 
of  individual  driving  would  mean  a  loss  in  this  direction. 

(e.)  In  case  individual  driving  were  used,  the  exposed  posi- 
tions of  the  variable-speed,  direct-current  motors,  that  would 
have  to  be  used,  would  practically  require  the  use  of  a  distri- 
bution voltage  not  higher  than  220  to  250  volts,  in  order  to 
avoid  motor  and  wiring  troubles;  whereas,  with  group  driving, 
the  motors  and  wiring  can  be  placed  at  a  considerable  height 


i)ETAlI..S    OF    THE    STANI)AKl>    CAi«T-IRON     MOTOB    BR.VCKET    ISEI)    UPON 
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ing  and  number  of  spare  parts  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  as  com- 
pared with  direct-current  motor  and  distribution  at  250  volts, 
fully  compensated  for  the  increased  first  cost  of  the  alternating 
current  apparatus,  not  to  seak  of  giving  a  much  simpler  system. 

GROUP  DBIVINC. 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  typical  arrangements 
of  group  driving  motors,  and  their  bracket  supports,  as  they 
have  been  installed  for  operating  machinery  in  the  shop  build- 
ings. The  motors  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  two-phase 
induction  motors  (constant-speed),  all  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  General  Electric  Company,  S<henectady.  N.  Y. 

The  first  two  engravings  illustrate  group  motors  operating 
tools  in  the  machine  shop.  In  this  department,  the  motors 
are  mounted  upon  standard  brat^kets  fastened  to  the  crane  col- 
umns, from  which  they  drive  by  belts  the  line  shafting  located 
further  up  on  the  columns.  Then,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
views,  the  countershafts  for  the  machine  tools  are  carried 
upon  framework  supported  upon  long  plate-steel  brackets,  set 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  columns  from  the  motor-support 
brackets,  from  which  position  they  ai'e  driven  from  the  line 
shaft  with  facility.  In  this  way  all  shafting  and  belting  is 
concentrated  along  the  lines  of  crane  columns  separating  the 
machine  shop  bay  from  the  two  outside  erecting  shop  bays,  and 
thus  the  crane  service  is  not  interfered  with  except  directly 
beneath  the  overhanging  countershafting  framework  in  the 
machine  shop  bay. 

The  main  line  shaft  hangers  are  supported  upon   wooden 
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power  rcqiiiretr  by  It  to  drive  every  tool  large  enough  for  in- 
dividual driving.  Also  a  tost  was  made  of  one  typical  ma- 
chine tool  pf  rauh  kind  and  class,  without  regard  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  was- to  bo  driven,  in  order  to  determine  the 
poVver  necessary  to  operate  it,  and  in  cases  where  numbers  of 
the  toote'wei'e  then  groupt'd  together  in  substantially  the  same 

'  layout  as  th^iywould  be  arrangi-d  in  the  new  shop  plan,  the 
power  required  to  drive  them  as  a  unit  was  determined  by 
group' driving-,     in  each  test  readings  were  takpu  of  the  power 

S.  te!qMl.r*(t  bi^^^^  operate   the  machines  at  average 

-  and  maxinrum  capacitieg,  and  also  the  power  required  to  drive 

se"paruu-ly.;  tlie  line  ^nhaft,  tite  tool  «>nipty.  the  tool  loaded,  and 

the  motor  runuing  tree,  the  latter  reading  being  taken  after 

'\^(*,eh:oift:hfAther  tests;' -.Tliese  tesis  established  a  basis  whidi 
.:  greatly  faViHtated  th«>  accurate  determination  of  the  generator 

■  eJBipac'ity  io  Iwi  pro^irf^il  for  the  machine  tool  dei)artment  of  ihe 
._.;8^ops;'-; 'r--.  ;•/;.:■  ;-/;^f-; '-'^^^^ 

n'-.vJ'  ..■■>■"•/■•■■'.•.  ,•»»/J^s^^■«N^'..'TI.lK.■_<.K^l•:«ATlis^i  t-MT8..-'-,' /-•^■•^  -•',.•';'•* 
vv"*  As;  sititt'^t.  in  the  previous  article,  In  (connection  with  the 
:'  .iTonsliXeJ^rfbnK  gox-eriiing  the  chcM»sii»g  of  the  type  of  gener- 
/  4t«»r4u>V  W5,^  il^ind  :a^^^^  investigation  iliai   l.".i»  K  \V 
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units,  as  in  such  cases  the  200-K.\V.  unit  will  take  its  full 
share  of  the  load,  causing  all 'the  units  to  operate  at  their.;. 
inaxinuini  effitiency.  The  200-K.\V.  unit  ran  also  act  as  a  re-  - 
serve  unit  and,  in  ojierating  with  an  overload  upon  itself  in 
(onjtmction  with  two  of  the  larger  units  also  overloaded,  would 
enable  the  station  to  deliver  the  total  caiiacity  of  lUOO-K.W.,  in 
case  of  failure  of  a  sinirl»'  one  of  (he  larger  units. 

For  supplying  the  I.'jO-K.W.  of  direct  eurrent  requireil.  which  . 
was  to  be  transformed  by  rotary-«onv»M-tors  from  the  two  phase    : 
alternating  iiirnnt.  it  was  found  advisable  to  install  t^'ol50->" 
K  \V.  rotaries.  eaih  of  which  would  be  (■at>able  of  <aifyin4;  the-:, 
full  load.     In  this  way  one  of  the  eonvertovs  is  ahvavs  in  re- 
serve for  immediate  use  iu  case  of  failure  of  the  other,  and,  v 
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.woiibli  hav<>' tttl»e.supp1ied  in  the  forni  of  direct  current  and 
J.tKV)-K.'\V'\  fn  the"' l^irm  fif  two  phase  alternating  current.  As 
5l  was  d.  cHi'ij  to  ;4rner'ate  the  entire  amount  in  the  form  of 
'the  alternating  en rrent,  the  direct  «urr»'nt  to  t)e  supplied  by 
tiiVn5'foriUrtti«fin,  it.  was  fonnd  that  the  aggregate  capacity  of 

•i.b<y  .gen«Yaliug  .  ayparatn.s    woubl    have   to    be    slightly    over 

,1.!*oOi-K.\V\faUyiwrt>K  for  rotary  transformer  losses  in  grnei*at- 
••'g;t}ie'dii'fif'tc»irrvnt:^      ;      ■ 
.A  r;ar(?ftil  JJJiid^^^  he  called  for 

V+^JtP^^^lbV!  »<i)6fit^j^^^  units,  of  iOft-K.  W.  «a- 

•  i:V<aHtv  i'.TtiH. vfi)!'  supiiivibg  tlie  total  of  "t2nn-K.  W.  alternating. 

•    •■ud  Jl^<>;i'-=  was  tliOMght  best  to  i)rovide  an  additional  reserve 

;i:iiit  »>i;  orK-liaif  .thf'  feize  of  the  larger  units,  namely — 200  K.W., 

Vin  ■i|i<ler  io^^^^m^^  take  care  of  the  night  and  holi- 

day loads,     -flhis  niad»'  a  total   generating  capa<dty   14<h)-K.W. 

..wliicb  is  now '^VHilable  in.  the  power  plant,  thus  furnishing  an 
'^  »nudc  margin  for  ftitnre  growth.     ;^^^    .  ^    ^  ^ 

.Tiie  advan^  the  odd   200-K.\V.    generating 

unit  a-ie  several  'fiesides  beinu  able  to  more  economically 
supply  the  riightvli;;bting  load  for  the  yards,  depots,  etc..  as 
\v(dl  aB.ffir  anycbparfnients  of  the  shop  that  might  be  required 
to  operate  at  liitfht  tor  emergency  work,  this  unit  will  also  be 
very  uscfnrfor  op'"'ration  together  with  the  large  generators 
when  the  total  output  of  the  station  equals  one  and  one-half, 
or  two  aiid  one-half,  times  the  rapacity  of  one  of  the  400-K.W. 


furthermore,  in  case  of  any  possible  abnormal  ilemand  for - 
direct  current  above  l.j0K.\V..  l>oth  rolaries  may  be  operated  > 
in  parallel  and  suiiply  any  demand  uji  to  .'.odK.W.  over.  This;'  • 
makes  a  very  flcxibl.-and  desirable  arraiigement  for  the  direct-'" 

I iiircnt  supply,;;- ;r^  ;■  'i;;'  ■■  ,.^ -  . "U^   ; -^ ;  ; r  ..\  .; ;; ^  . 

•   MKTiioii  iM-'  i>iuviNfrtJifc  Triors.:        .  \'    ;      •■-     :..;; 

The  considerations  whi<h   led  up  to  the  adoption  of  group- 
diiving  for  the  ojteration  of  the  gvfater  number  of  the  machine: 
tools  are  particuladly  important  in  view  of  the  great  interest 
that  is.  at  present,  being  taken  in  the  question  of  power  dis- 
tribution in  machinr^  shoiV-*.     Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  loco- 
motive repair  work,  as  it  had  been  <arried  out  at  the  Reading 
shops,  the  tools  in  the  machine  shop  were   what   might,   in 
general,  be  classed  as  light  tools,  and  for  this  class  of  tools  it ; 
was  con.-iidered  that  only  in  sjiocial  <  ases  could  any  advantage 
be    gaiudl    from    individual    motor    driving.     The    individual 
driving  system,  although  having  many  advantages,  offered  the:  ; 
disadvantages  of  introducing  a  large  number  of  motors  to  re-- 
quire   attention    and    repairs,    high    first-cosi.   and   necessarily 
lower  efficiency  of  power-transmission  than  the  larger  nagtoriS, 
that  would  be  used  for  group  driving.  ;'    '   '     '  .    .;:-."• 

There  were  found  cases  where  the  advantages  of  individual 
driving   would    more   than    offset   the   above-mentioned    disad 
vantages,  each  of  which  required  to  be  separately  considered 
by  itself.    But  in  this  installation  the  following  factors  weighed 
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against  the  adoption  ol  indiviual  motor-driving  for  all  the 
machine  tools  in  the  shops:       ■     •^^•V:^;.■  .J-     --^v^.  :;:•;:;.    ■-:•: 

(a.)  The  tools  were  loniiJaratively  small  in  size  and  each 
was  run  almcst  constantly  upon  one  class  of  work; 

(h. )  The  cost  of  power  is  very  low  as  a  low-grade  of  coal 
is  used  wijich  is  obtained  from  mines  owned  l)y  the  railroad 
companv. 

(c. )  Xo  adiiitional  strength  wourdW  required  in  the^hic- 
tural  iron  work  to  which  the  line  shaft  would  be  seiured.  as  the 
columns  must  necessarily  be  veiT  heavy  on  account  of  supjmrt- 
ing  the  locomotive  crane  runways,  so  that  an  excess  strength 
would  be  provided. 
V     (d.)   In   most   cases   the   tools   w-ere  already   supplied    with 


above  the  floor,  and  furthermore,  the  alternating  current  (<on- 
._  stant-speed)  induction  motor  can  l)e  used— a  motor  «f  the 
most  simple  constrmi ion,  having  no  sliding  contacts  and  no 
wcAring  parts,  e.xtcpt  the  bearingf^.  and  wliich  requires  much 
less  attention  than  the  direct-current  'motor;  vJte  imluciion 
motor  also  permits  a  disirilnition  voitage  of  fi^-ia  4W  to  50" 
volts,  with  freedom  from  rnotor  or  wiring  trotibles.  :,;/;. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  factors  led  to  the" 
adoption  of  the  group  drive  nift hod  of  operating  the  greater 
part  of  the  ma<hine  tools  in  the  machine  shop.  In  this  parti- 
(ular  instance  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  tlie  induction 
motors  using  no  <ompen.>^ators  an«l  operating  with  thf  ..>stri- 
bution  voltage  of  480  volts,  the  savi_ng  in  starting  box.'S,  wifr 
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countershafts,  belts  and  shifting  rigging.'so  that  the  adoption 
of  individual  driving  would  mean  a  loss  in  this  direction. 

(e.)  In  case  individual  diiving  wt'ie  u.sed.  the  e.ximsed  posi- 
tions of  the  variable-speed,  direct-current  motors,  that  would 
have  to  be  used,  would  practically  retpiire  the  use  of  a  distri- 
iiution  voltagp  not  higher  than  L'l'o  to  2r»0  volts,  in  orib'r  to 
avoid  luoior  and  wiring  tr()ul)lcs:  whereas,  with  group  driving. 
the  motors  and  wiring  can  be  placed  at  a  considerable  height 


JrtvTAit.s  <u-    «ni;  >i  wnvun  vvsiviron   motiu:  J«i\(iKt:T  T"s*:i»  .tiisjSf.-^.: 
. ':        \v.\,i>rr>^  .v\t>    {Hksis    HJti:    si:i'i^ij:;rt\n  t.i{<M  r    Minx»l!!s.  : •.::;.     >' 

ing  and  number  of  spare  parts- to  he  kept  in  reserve,  as  com- 
pared with  direct-current  iiiiot'or  and  distribution  at  :i5u"  volts. 

fully  c()ujp(Misaf<'d  for  thi-  increased  first  «  nsi  of  the  alternating 
current  apparatus,  not  to  seak  of  giving  a  much  sinipler  svstem. 

■■.'\'.;"  — -'vJ-^V-^'  -  ^  ''  '  riWifiMjuivi-xti;.'  '.'■''-'■"■-;""■'"•  ■■'.'^/■■:"-''  -%'  \ 
The  accompanying  engraving.s  illitstrate  typi.cal  arrangenveiits 
of  group  driving  niotors.  and  their  liratkei  supports,  as  ilwy 
lijnV  l)ecn  installed  for  operating  ma<hiner.v  in  the  shop  Imild 
inji.s.  The  nu)tors  used  for  this  punujt^e  ar»,  tlie  two-phase 
ihduVt ion  motors  ( « onsiant-siMH»ij ».;  all  of  \yhich  Wiere-. furnished 
by  thp  tiCM^ral  Kleetrjc  Company,  S(li«Mjeciatly.  N.  Y.-  /. '    ^  •  ■ 

Tire  first   two  engravings  illustraie  j;rot»p  ntoiors  oi»*^rating 
tools   in    the  machine  shop.      In  lUis  depart ment,   the   motors 
are  mounted  upon  standanl  brackets  fast «'ned  jio  the  crane  col- 
umns, from  whiih  they  drive  b.v  belts;  the  line  shafting  locat<»d 
flirt  her   up  oh   the  columns.     Then,   as   may  he  seen    in    the 
-Views,   the   countershafts    for   the   macliine   tools  are   earriwl 
.upon  framework  suj)ported  iipon  long  plate-steel  brackets,  set 
«ii  tl»e.  opp<>site  side  of  tii«  coUimns  from  tlie  motor-support 
brackets,  from   which   position  they  are  driven  from  the  line 
shaft   with   facility.     In  this  way  all  shafting  and   belting  is 
concentrated  along  the  lines  of  crane  columns  st'parating  the 
machine  shop  hay  from  ihe-ttt-Q.otitsitJe  ere<^f ing  shop  bays,  and 
thus  the  crane  service  is  not  interfere<l  with  except  directly 
beiH'ath    the  overhanging  cottlltersliafting   framework    in    the 
machine  shop  bay.  '-         ^    i; 

The  main  line  shaft  hangers  are- supported  upou  wooden 
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strips  bolted  to  the  lower  sides  of  the  crane  runways,  which 
places  this  stafting  up  entirely  out  of  the  way.  The  line  shaft 
pulleys  which  the  motors  drive  are  in  all  cases  60  ins.  in  dia- 
meter, any  adjustment  of  line  shaft  speed  in  relation  to  the 
motor  speed  being  made  by  changing  the  motor's  pulley.  The 
line  shafting  is  practically  continuous  along  the  length  of  the 
shop,  but  is  easily  broken  up  into  groups  as  there  are  shait 
couplings  at  each  crane  column;  in  this  way  if  one  group  motor 
becomes  overloaded,  a  section  of  its  line  shaft  may  be  uncoupled 
from  it  and  coupled  onto  the  group  next  to  it  on  either  side. 
The  effort  has  been  to  locate  the  group  motors  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  centers  of  their  distribution  of  driving.  The  larg- 
est group  drive  embraces  180  ft.  of  line  shaft. 


The  countershafting  framework  is  built  up  of  I-beams  sup- 
ported upon  the  plate  brackets  projecting  into  the  machine  bay 
as  shown.  The  details  of  attachment  to  the  columns,  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  standard  cast-iron  motor  bracket  are  shown 
in  the  drawings  reproduced.  Where  motor  and  countershaft 
brackets  are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  column,  ad- 
ditional strength  is  given  them  by  tying  together  by  through 
plates  on  top.  In  all  the  hangers  for  shafting  the  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  are  used  which  reduces  the  friction  to  a  minimum; 
in  fact,  the  shafting  can  easily  be  turned  by  hand. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Brown,  electrical  en- 
gineer for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.,  for  this  interesting 
information. 


VHAT  MOTIVE   POWER   OFFICERS   ARE   THINKING 

ABOUT. 


EDITOBIAL  COBBE8PONDENCE. 


Apprenticeship  continues  to  be  an  interesting  subject  among 
motive  power  men.  Whether  or  not  the  editorial  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  this  journal  has  increased  the  interest  in  it  is 
not  important,  but  something  has  evidently  set  people  to 
thinking  about  it. 

One  superintendent  of  motive  power  expressed  the  opinion 
'  that  courses  of  apprenticeship  for  college  men  are  wrong  in 
principle  and  ineffective.    He  has  decided  to  offer  college  grad- 
uates places  as  helpers  in  the  roundhouse  instead  of  starting 
them  in  the  shop.    He  reasons  that  they  should  not  consider 
the  railroad  work  as  a  school  in  any  sense,  but  that  they 
should  be  placed  at  once  where  they  become  a  part  of  the 
organization  and  where  they  can  do  work  for  which   their 
training  fits  them.     Furthermore,  he  would  have  them  take 
the  hardest  and  most  distasteful  work  first.    The  roundhousa 
he  considers  the  weakest  part  of  the  motive  power  organiza- 
tion.    It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  parts  and  on* 
which  cannot  be  understood  by  observation.     To  a  greater 
extent  shop   practice   has   been   reduced   to   routine   and   its 
principles    may   be   obtained    by   observation    combined   with 
experience.     A  good  roundhouse  man  is  often  a  good  shop 
man,  but  it  is  not  so  often  that  a  good  shop  man  is  good  in 
the  roundhouse,   where  every   hour  has   its   emergency  and 
where  very  little  system  can  be  employed.     The  roundhouse 
offers   many   opportunities   for    intelligence,   and    it   is   here 
that  a  thoughtful,  earnest  young  man  can  best  obtain  experi- 
ence and  gain  confidence  as  well  as  show  his  capabilities.' 
This  officer  has  tried  this  plan  and  his  roundhouse  foremen 
say  that  they  cannot  do  without  these  young  men  when  they 
have  once  had  them.    In  connection  with  the  roundhouse  th« 
boys   naturally    find    themselves   fitting   into    places   of   real 
importance  in  times  of  business  stress.    They  study  failures 
and  learn  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  forces  with  which 
they  must  deal.     At  the  roundhouse  they  get  a  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  locomotive  and  the  operating  depart- 
ment.     On  this  road  the  college  men  are  paid  the  wages  of 
helpers   and   are   engaged   exactly   as   other   helpers   are   en- 
gaged.   They  have  no  privileges  and  no  promises,  but  are  nat- 
urally employed  from  time  to  time  in  special  investigations 
and  tests.     In  this  work  they  are  given  responsible  charge 
and  are  assisted  by  the   regular  shop  apprentices.     This  is 
done  in  order  to  encourage  the   regulars   to  study  and   to 
become  ambitious  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities. 
The  college  boys  are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  put 
where  they  will  be  of  the  most  value  to  their  employers  and 
that  they  must  be  promoted,  if  at  all,  because  of  their  value 
and  their  ability   to  take  up   more   important  work.     This 
officer  does  not   consider  shop   experience  unnecessary;     he 
would  have  the  boys  spend  time  in  the  shops,  but  not  until 
after  they  have  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  with 
the   locomotive.      His    views    are    printed    without   comment. 
These  opinions  must  be  considered   significant  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  apprentice  problem  and  there  can  be  no  more 
important  subject  before  railroad  men. 


Discussion  of  labor  troubles  is  usually  approached  in  hushed    c ;. 
tones  and  with  furtive  glances.     That  there  is  good  reason     i;.. 
for  this  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  talks  with  any    v*-.:- 
employer  of  men,  and  particularly  one  who  sounds  the  views 
of  a  large  number  of  railroad  officials.    The  labor  problem  on 
railroads   is   particularly   difficult,   and    is   likely   to   become 
very  much  more  so.     Without  assuming  to  offer  any  more 
or  less  wise  solution,  a  note  of  warning  can  and  should  be 
sounded  where  it  will  be  heard.     The  labor  problem  is  one 
requiring   the    utmost   knowledge    of    men,    complete    under- 
standing of  their  work  and  its  conditions  and  their  environ-     :'■ 
ment;     positive   information   as   to   what    may   be    properly 
expected  of  them,  combined  with  consummate  tact  and  up- 
right dealing.    The  warning  needed  is  against  a  fiippant  and 
shallow  view   of   the   situation.     Those   who   appreciate   the 
labor  problem  have  no  difficulty  with  it.     The  fiippant  view 
l3  exhibited  by  officers  who  boast  of  their  victories — and  there    %  ;, 
are  many  who  do  tnis — and  also  sometimes  by  managements 
and  highest  executive  officers.     The  latter  have  shown  it  to 
our  representative  by  an  apparent  disregard  of  the  funda- 
mental necessity  of  establishing  a  definite  and  logical  policy 
with  reference  to  the  management  of  their  subordinates.    Te    ,.. 
build  up  a  satisfactory  condition  of  a  large  number  of  em-    ;.,; 
ployees  requires  time  and  confidence  bom  of  a  long  period       •- 
of  Just  and  fair  treatment,  yet  we  find  a  railroad  president 
calmly  discussing  radical  changes  in  administration  and  per- 
sonnel which,  if  enacted,  will  upset  the  labor  of  years  and 
create  a  state  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  which  will  easily 
lead  to  disturbances.    A  well-balanced,  confidence-inspiring  and 
broad-minded    policy    for    dealing   with    men   was   never    so 
greatly  needed  as  it  is  now.    For  the  proper  treatment  of  this 
matter  experienced,  clear-headed  and  able  officers  are  needed, 
men   who   have   studied    the  past  and   understand  the   ten- 
dencies enough  to  know  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot 
be  done  with  labor.    Railroads  need  a  warning  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  consider  these  things  In  their 
preparation  of  young  njen  for  important  positions  and  In  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  older  men  who  have  served  faithfully 
and  long. 

An  immense  artificial  cascade  has  been  determined  upon  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  as  the 
centerpiece  of  the  semi-circular  lay-out  of  the  principal  build- 
ings. The  cascade  itself  will  be  divided  into  three  parts:  a 
large,  middle  cascade  with  a  smaller  one  at  each  side,  the 
water  flowing  directly  into  the  head  of  the  grand  basin.  In 
all,  about  90,000  gals,  of  water  per  minute  will  be  supplied  at 
a  head  of  159  ft.,  forming  the  greatest  artificial  water  effect 
ever  attempted.  The  water  will  be  taken  from  the  grand  basin 
itself  and  will  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  cascade  by  a  pumping 
station  located  under  festival  hall.  The  pumping  machinery 
will  consist  of  three  36-in.  single-stage  turbine  centrifugal 
pumps,  purchased  from  Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York 
City,  each  driven  by  a  2,000-h.p.  Westlnghouse  alternating  cur- 
rent motor.  The  total  horse-power  utilized  will  thus  be  6,000, 
making  this  the  largest  electric  pumping  station  in  the  world. 
liie  pumps  and  other  pieces  of  machinery  for  this  plant  are 
DOW  being  installed  at  St.  Ix)uis. 
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Mr.  Herbert  F.  Moore,  mechanical  engineer,  has  resigned  as  in- 
structor in  machine  design  at  Cornell  University  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  mechanical  engineer  at  Riehle  Bros.  Testing  Machine  Com- 
pany, 1424  North  Ninth  street,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  STBEL  CARS  ON  THE  BURLINGTON. 


Mr.  Stephen  F.  Sullivan,  sales  agent  for  the  Ewald  Iron  Com- 
pany at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  agent  for  that 
company,  with  headquarters  in  that  city. 


•     V  100,000    LBS.   CAl'ACITY. 

The  first  order  of  steel  cars  for  this  system  is  now  being  built 
by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft 
Quincy,  and  the  number  is  to  be  1,000.  The  following  table 
presents  the  leading  dimensions: 

.-.     •Vet.  Capacity    ;.-.i-^.;,i> ••'.»'. 100,000  lbs. 

.•!'.;.-•_>-;    "  Length  over  end  sills  .... ... .  .>  ; 41  ft.  8  Ins. 

'■•\^  ■"■:"■'  Length   inside    • 40   ft. 

Width  over  all >,..>«.«^ .*>.. 10  ft.  %  *D. 

Width  inside   ........ >...».... 9  ft-   6  ln«. 

Height  of  box.  Inside  ..»,»:.»-iyi..»Vt'»»»»  .4  ft.  3^4  Ins. 
Height  over  sides  , ,  .vVV.*.  »w^«>.Vi. ..• .  •  8  ft.  ^  In. 
Height  over  staff  ..'.-.■,.>■».♦,«.»■.'.**....".- .8  ft.  6%  Ins. 
Distance,  truck  center* > •»'*•••••:•'" 29  ft.  8  ins- 
Wheel  base,  trucks  ,  .*,j.^*>..i....  * 5  ft.  2  Ins. 

dubical  capacity   .  .<.i.i..j.k..". 1.615  sq.   ft. 

;  These  cars  have  no  side  sills,  the  sides  being 
stiffened,  in  3  ft.  10*/^  in.  panels,  with  angles 
and  surmounted  by  coping  angles.  The  center- 
sills  are  15  in.,  33  lb.  channels,  which  are  con- 
tinuous from  end  to  end  and  these  receive  the 
draft  attachments.  With  cover-plates,  top  and 
bottom,  the  center  sills  form  a  box  girder  as  far 
as  the  bolsters.  Opposite  all  the  panel  points 
in  the  sides,  cross  l)earers  of  8  in.  11^/4  lb.  chan- 
nels pass  across  under  the  floor  from  the  sides 
to  the  center  sills,  to  which  they  are  secured  by 
angle  connections.  /' 

The  bolsters  are  built  up  of  riveted  plate  con- 
struction with  cover  plates  reaching  to  the  side 
bearings.  In  the  engravings  the  sizes  of  all  the 
angles  and  the  thickness  of  floor  and  side  plates 
are  given.  At  every  alternate  panel  point  the 
center  sill  channels  are  braced  by  a  short  sec- 
tion of  channels  riveted  between  them.  Light 
(orner  bracing  is  provided  in  the  form  of 
."^  X  2  X  V'i  in,  angles  at  the  corners  of  the  car. 

These  cars  have  the  Caswell  drop,  doors,  eight 
on  each  side.  By  means  of  these  16  doors,  each 
3  ft.  2''(i  in.  X  3  ft.  2  in.,  the  entire  floor,  be- 
tween the  Iwlsters,  except  over  the  center  sill, 
may  be  di'opped  to  discharge  the  load.  A  wind- 
ing shaft  extends  along  each  side  of  the  car, 
from  bolster  to  bolster,  and  the  doors  are  oper- 
ated by  chains.  The  doors  close  against  the 
sides  of  the  car,  being  hinged  at  their  inner 
edges,  toward  the  center  sills.  These  cars  are 
similar  in  size  to  composite  cars  of  the  same 
type  and  using  the  same  door  arrangement, 
which  were  built  for  this  road  by  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company.  All  of  them  are  equipped  ,  i 
with  friction  draft  gear  divided  between  the  - 
Miner  and  Westinghouse  types. 
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PAIXT    SHOP   LOOKING    XORTH    AXD    SHOWINfi    ENDS    OF   THE   OTHER  LARGE  BUn>DINGS. 


NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


COLLINWOOD,  OHIO. 


LiAKE  Shore  ft  Michigan   Southern   Railway. 


i^i.' 


general  plan  of  THE  CAR  SHOPS  AND  YARD. 


These  car  shops  are  specially  interesting  for  their  conveni- 
ence and  complete  appointments  rather  than  for  size,  yet  they 
are  not  small  in  size  as  they  will  maintain  all  of  the  passen- 
ger equipment  cars  of  the  Lake  Shore  proper,  and   a  large 
proportion    of   freight   equipment,    including    steel    cars.     Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  George  N.  Dow,  master  car  builder,  in  charge 
at  Collinwood,  the  shops  will  at  once  turn  out  60  coaches  per 
month.     These  will   include  varnishing  and  the  annual  over- 
hauling of  from  50  to  55  cars  per  month,  and  complete  repairs 
to  from  5  to  10  cars.    When  running  at  full  capacity  the  cut- 
put  will  be  from  75  to  90  cars  per  month,  or  540  cars  in  nine 
months.     When  new  equipment  is  needed  6  or  8  baggage  cars 
may  be  built  per  month,  and  from  15  to  20  cabooses.    Cabooses 
will  come  in  once  in  two  years  for  general  repairs  and  from  15 
to  20  will  be  handled  per  month.      Four  steel  cars  per  day 
will   be  the  capacity  for  that  equipment  at   present,   and  of 
ordinary    freight  cars   69   are   now    handled   per   day.     This 
capacity  will  soon  be  increased  to  100  per  day.      For  all  of 
this    work   480    men   are    now    employed,   and    the   ultimate 
capacity  of  the  plant  will   require  about   550.      Besides   the 
general    repairs,    all    wheel    work    at    Collinwood,    except    on 
driving  wheels,  will  be  done  in  the  car  shops,  the  capacity 
being  500  pairs  of  wheels  per  month.     The  locomotive  wood- 
work and  painting  is  also  handled  by  the  car  department.     In 
the  paint  shop  60  coaches  will  be  turned  out  per  month,  with 
a  capacity  of  thirty   on   the   paint-shop  tracks.       For  repair- 
ing steel  cars  9  cars  will  be  provided  for  in  the  shop,  and  light 
repairs  will  be  made  on   the  outside  tracks. 

A  remarkable  record  was  made  in  moving  into  these  shops 
from  the  old  plant  in  Cleveland.  The  old  plant  was  closed 
Saturday,  August  29,  and  the  new  shops  opened  at  7  A.  M.  on 
Monday,  August,  31.  A  train  of  16  coaches  carried  the  tools 
of  the  men,  and  the  last  of  the  material  was  loaded  on  87  cars 
in  the  two  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  old  shop.  The 
entire  transfer  constituted  423  carloads,  of  which  365  cars 
were  loaded  in  five  days  by  the  men  of  this  department, 
under  the  energetic  direction  of  Mr.  Dow. 

On  page  304  of  our  October  number  of  last  year  a  table  of 
areas  and  other  comparative  dimensions  of  the  car  shops  was 
given,  but  as  these  figures  have  been  somewhat  changed  as 
the  work  progressed,  a  revised  statement  is  now  necessary. 
The  plan  of  tracks  ajnd  the  smaller  buildings  have  also  been 
changed  in  some  respects,  which  necessitates  the  presentation 
of  the  ground  plan  in  revised  form.  .    In  accordance  with  the 


purpose  of  presenting  this  plant  accurately,  the  car-shop  plans 
are  brought  down  to  date  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 

FLOOR  AREAS  OF  CAR  SHOP  BUILDINGS. 

Sq.  Ft. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  (335  x  100) . 33,500 

Passenger  coach  paint  shop    ( 335  x   160)  ..  .  .V'.  ;  .  i  i  .  ., 53,600 

Cabinet  shop    (125  x  80)    Vv-. 10,000 


Total  passenger  coach  shop 


..........  ^  .".  t£'^^:'.^.  ..........    97,100 

Freiifhtcar  repair  shop    (255  x  125|-v.i.  ^.i..*i« .........  iii,^..  .    31,875 

Wood  mill    (300  x   70) .  .. 21,000 

Car  department  machine  shop    (120  x   80) 9,600 

Paint  and  oil  storage   (70  x  40) 2,800 

Upholstery,    pipe    and   tin,    cleaning    and   drying    and   brass    fur- 
nishing   (100   X   80)     , , 

Varnishing  and  cleaning  (160  x  60)  ;..;<.•...»..■,....  .iv**-- ■••  • 


Percentages  of  total  passenger  shops    . . .;  iv..'i'.'.:..;>y  . 

Passenger  paint   shop    .».t...  . .  ..^~.*  . . 

Passenger   repair  shop    ......•..;,»...'..*•«,.. 

Cabinet    shop     .,...<'.  ii,.;"^  <,:■'«%.> /.".-i- -4.  , 


8,000 
9.600 

97.100 
55.2% 
34.5% 
10.3% 

-    :  >r  V  vi;  100.0% 

Upholstery,  pipe,  tin.  cleaning,  drying  and  bras.-*  finishing  sec- 
tion  in   per  cent,   of  total   passenger   shop 23-9% 

Varnishing  and  cleaning  sections  in  per  cent,  of  total  passenger 

coach  paint  shop    17.9% 

DISTANCES     OF     TRAVKL     BKTWEEN     CENTERS     OF     SHOP     DEPARTMENTS. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  to  cabinet  shop =  320  ft. 

Pas.senger  coach   repair  shop  to  wood  mill =  650  ft. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  to  car  machine  shop =  840  ft. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  to  blacksmith  shop. =  740  ft. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  to  mounted  wheel  storage =  1.175  ft. 

Pas.senger  coach   repair  shop   to   storehouse.  .......  ..,^,^■.  4.».  .  =  395  ft. 

Passenger  coach   repair  shop  to  paint   shop  .  .  ."i-;  .  »i'.  v^.".  •i^- •  =  240  ft. 


Freight  car  repair  shop  to  wood  mill A..;...i •.#-."?.  .  =     500  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  cabinet   shop.  ...,..,..  JiVlyV-.  •  =      170  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  car  machine  shop:!.  .•:^'. ».,-'.:.;;■.■■>  ..  =     690  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  blacksmith   shop.  ..,...■.,".  ^i...  •  =     590  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop   to   mounted   wheel   storage.  ..-i  ..'.'..=  1.025  ft. 


Freight  car  repair  shop  to  storehouse. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  freight   repair  stores.  .;.»•>,.,:.*  ....... 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  paint  and  oil  storage. — ->*..^-. 


>   «    k   <•    •  V    • 


710  ft. 
405  ft. 
810  ft. 

650  ft. 
335  ft. 
500  ft. 
400  ft. 
480  ft. 


Wood  mill  to  passenger  coach  repair  shop. 

Wood   mill   to  cabinet    shop <..■,-■*< 

Wood  mill  to  freight  car  repair  shop. v, .;'.■. 

Wood  mill  to  dry  kiln ,,..*>::.  .i. 

Wood  mill  to  dry  lumber  shed.  .  ..■',"; ■wV--'i\, 

In  the  plan  the  location  of  the  car-department  machine  shop 
at  the  end  of  the  blacksmith  shop  will  be  noted.  This  places 
the  machine,  as  well  as  blacksmith  work  for  the  car-repair 
yards,  as  well  as  the  car-shop  buildings,  within  easy  communi- 
cation with  all  of  the  work. 

The  passenger-car  paint  shop  is  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
panters,  and  no  repair  work  whatever  is  to  be  done  here. 
This  rule  is  not  everywhere  followed,  but  it  should  be  observed, 
in  order  to  avoid  dust  in  the  shop.  The  intended  capacity,  when 
worked  at  its  limit,  will  be  75  per  month.  The  drying  of  paint 
and  varnish  will  be  accelerated  by  the  fan  system  of  ventila- 
tion and  heating.  In  order  to  return  the  air  to  the  heating 
system  from  the  entire  shop,  the  return-ducts  are  placed  under 
the  floor,  and  the  openings  are  covered  by  registers.  The  heat- 
ing system  is  guaranteed  to  heat  the  building  to  60  degs.  In 
zero  weather.  There  are  15  tracks,  long  enough  for  two  cars 
each.  The  floor  is  of  concrete  on  cinders  and  topped  with  a 
special  composition  made  by  the  Granitoid  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  prevention  of  abrasion  and  the  raising  of  dust. 
A  slope  of  3  ins.  between  tracks  is  provided,  and  a  gutter  with 
a  grating  runs  the  full  length  of  the  tracks  to  catch  the  water 
dripping  from  the  cars  In  cleaning.     For  holding  the  sash  and 
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purpose  of  presenting  this  plant  ai%uriat<ely,  the  car-shop  plans 
jiare  brought  dawn  to  date  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 

\  -    ■':'""  ->-  FtooR  aiu:a]$  of  car   shop   iuildings. 


'■']     Lake  Shokk  &  .Mit'iiu;A.\    Soctuebn   Railwav. 


-Passenger  eoaih  repair  shop   (335  5C  100>  .V.  .vvi;  .Vii.'i  :-*iri, 

Pa^xtiKer  coach  paint  ^hop  <335.»  l)W*>..  *•• .  .^v, .  i .,.;  .iv».^5.'i 

■.Cabinet    >^hop    (12TV   x   Sot    .  .  .  .il  . ,  .  v;  ii  :V... :  :  V;,.  .  ;','l,i.;v^  . .-. 


XIL 


-Tfltirt  pajssenger  c6acb  sliop 


^^  »  y«7-«  *v» 


•    i    ■    i  ,•  y   I 


•-.    t;E>tUAL   II. AN    Ol-   TIIK  CAR««m>S   AXli   YAKD. 


t :<.••;  These  car  shops  are  specially  interesting  for  their  convehi- 
::.;•-.■•;  tnce  and  comj)iete  appoint lutnis  rather  than  lor  size,  yet  they 
■■;'•■-;   are  not  small  in  size  as^  they  will  maintain  ail  of  the  passen- 

>  :  v-.v/  ser  equipment   cars  of  ilic   l.alu^  Shore  proper,  and  a  large 

•••  proportion    of    freight    eipiipnient.    including    steel    cars.     Ac 

:!-:.        l•or<lin.^:  to  .Mr.  (Jeorgc  N.   Dow.  master  car  liuilder,  in  charge 

."v'     at  CoIllnwooU,  the  siiops  will  at  once  turn  out  OU  coaches  per 

.';;•,  month.  These  will  include  varnishing  and  the  annual  pj'er- 
j.'f::"'.  hauling  of  from  50  to  .">.'»  cars  per  month,  and  eomidete  repairs 
.'..  to  from  i>  to  10  cars.     When  nniniug  at   full  capacity  the  out- 

put will  be  from  75  to  90  cars  per  month,  or  r>40  cars  in  nine 
'-'l:  months.  When  new  equipment  is  nefptled«»  .0^8  haggag<3  ears 
■••  v  -^    may  be  i)uii!  per  month,  and  from  !.">  to  ><•  caboo.ses.    Cabooses 

'••  i.-.  ^^''"  'onie  in  once  in  two  years  for  general  repairs  and  from  15 
.•^   "::•''■  to  20  will   be  handled   per  nu)nth.      Four  steel  cars  per  day 

.C,;';     will   be  the  capacity   for  that   eqtiipment  at  present.  anU<^^^^^^ 
ordinary    freight   cars   69   art»   now    handled    per  day.*     This 
capacity   will  .<oon   be  increased  to  lOO  per  day.      For  all  of 
--..  this    work    4S0    men    are    now    employed,    and    the    ultimate 

;v'.;'  capacity  of  the  plant  will  require  about  550.  Besides  the 
:,.  -        general    repairs,    all    wheel    work    at    Collinwood,    exi*ept   on 

.,■-■.      driving  wheels,   will   be  done   in   the   car  shops,   tin*   capacity 
■    t;"    being  y'Kt  i)aiis  of  wheels  per  mouth.     The  locomotive  wood- 
..?■;"■/.:•.-  woiU  and  painting  is  also  handled  by  the  car  deiiartment..  In  . 
.'■..">•;  the  paint  shop  f.o  coaches  will  he  turned  out  ptir  month,  with 
"...,  a   capacity   of  thirty   cm    tlie   paint-shop   tracks.        For   rer>air- 

>  .."^  ;  ing  steel  cars  ".»  lars  will  be  provided  for  in  tlie  shop,  and  light  . 
•  •••;•,■•.■  repairs  will  lie  made  on  ihe  outside  tracks.  ^'  'l-v  ■ 
';•■;             A  remarkable  record  was  made  in  moving  into  these  ^hops 

^  ,.  ..  from  the  old  plant  in  Cleveland.  The  old  plant  was  closed 
-;;_"i  Saturday,  .\tigust  21>.  and  the  new  shofis  opened  at  7  X.  M.  on 

,'vi.:  -  Monday.  .August.  :'.l.  .A  train  of  1<;  coaches  carried  the  tools 
of  the  men.  and  the  last  of  the  nuiterial  was  loaded  on  87' cars 
in  the  two  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  old  shop.  The 
entire  transfer  constituted  42:}  carloads,  of  which  365  cars 
were  loaded  in  five  days  l)y  Ihe  nun  <)f  this  departmv^iu. 
luuler  the  energetic  d:re<tion  of  Mr.  Dow.  ■■■'[^    }!i y^.:\i/-;J-:'^:;-  ', 

..^  ,Gn  page  .'504  of  our  October  number  of  last  yearatahle  of 

areas  and  other  comparative  dimensions  of  the  car  shops  was 
given,  but  as  these  figures  have  been  somewhat  changed  as 
the  work  progressed,  a  revised  statement  is  now  necessary. 
The  plan  of  tracks  and  the  smaller  buildings  have  also  beeii 
changed  in  some  respects,  which  necessitates  the  presentation 
of  the  ground  plan  in  revised  form.      In  accordance  with  the 


-  Freiy^litcar  repair  >hop    (255  xJ?5)  ......  i,.^v:;  .1.,-.;, 

•  VVcioU   mill    (;<«"»   X   Tt'i    ......•;..:.;.....■.  ;,iii...ii-.  ..:vi 

.Car  depart  nii?iU    niacliine  shcjp    020;  k  ,8f») ;  .v  ...  .'.iV  . 

■    Paint  aiici  oii   aloraxe   t70   x  4c.»J     .,...,........_.:  i.; .,.....,  .-. 

I'pbcilst.  ry.    pipe    and   tin,   vli-itaing'  and  dr>',fafig' 'aitd'  b^Nt^s   far- 
;       nisliin*;   (  Vm  x  ioft    >,'.....  ....-.;>.;.:  v-;.,;^v;. :  ;  ,'.v\;^.^>. .'. ;  v>. 

Varnif^luiiR.  unci  tl.anirtg  <  10<J  x  *>U\   .-j  .  .vx-.-  •,;.•;:»  -^  •. V •  •••  •  •■  •  • 

Pett-Ontag^s  of  t&tal  passeii^er  tiht^^.. »>,:.;  .'i.;.^  V.  I .  .-:.~i;A-...~ 
Passenger   paint    s^hop  . ....  ......  \r,.';-.V,.-.i.v  ir--.«"i  -l^.  ••.-'»'•  'i.^.' 

Pas-senyer   ivijair   ^hop  .......  ^:..-.^:^,\:^i:^t:/J,^...:r.^Vi,f\.'.. 


Sq.  Ft. 
33.6U0 
53.600 
lO.OOO 

»7.100 

31.875 

21,<»t.tu 

9.60<t 

2.»00 

8000 

y.Goc 

97.100 

34.5% 
10.3'^ 

;  /  ■■^'  -.  ;■;■  ■• :/  "'.  V, :  y'   ' " ' .-.    "  .  ■  / :.  h.';" '  V ''■■■'  v >v'-v' '  '"  ^  -■%'-^': '.  -^00.©% 

fpholt'tfrj'.   pipe,  tin.  eleartiojsr.  dryfiig  and.  brft.s.<  Jdalsblng  b«c- '  »         .' 

•iion'in    per  cent,  i^f  total   pa.sseiiRer  sfiofr;  ................  .:.      23-9^ 

Va-rnisliinK  and  rleajun^;.  s^r^iticin;:  in  pH?r  wn't.;  bf-total  pa.^senger 

epaeli  p.-iint  ^shop    .       -  ;  •  •  •  ..•.,.-";..  .....>> . ; . , .  .  .....  .....      17.9% 

l>1STAXc'i:.S    OK     Il'j.vVJOr.  -lit.fWKKN.  I'T^KTKJirt.iAJI'*,  SliOP^t^KrARTMKNTS.     . 

fas-srii^i-r  loai'.h  i«:i.;iir  >h«ip  lo  i  ablnei   •sljop.;!''.  .»'... ^%. ;.,■'.  .•;■.:;=      320  ft. 

■  l'a>,senf;«-r  x-<jac-li  F<-|i-.iir  shof*  tn  wcs'id  mill..  .  ',  .'.^iV.  ..•.-;■.;..'>>■==  ,  '»'*o  ft. 

Pa>'.iet>K<T  cciaeji  r>i)iiir  slio])  to  var   niailiiii'c  >li<ip,Vl.> -.:;  Si;;/.v3=  '    K4oft. 

I'asstMiRer  coa«  ll  r<  pair  .Imp  tc»  blai  ksm  11  h  shop,  J-.:'.  ..,.'.>:  ..;55'   740  ft. 

Pass«>ni;.»r<f»aeli  repair  shcip  to  .■nK>unt«cl   wiiert  storage^  .....iywi  f  .ITS  ft. 

,' Passc*ttf;er  cc>H<.:ii  ri'pair  >\Ui\>   i"  :,s<oivliinise. '...•>  . '.  •.  .;:•'.'.  .>'..'.i..:i.-.^  C{95  ft. 

.   Pui^yscpnger  .loaeh  lV((air  sl«ip  i«>:j|>ai«t  iHiap.'^  ^'.V^A  .>  i.^i  .v  :;^;v2^ft- 

FreiClH  iar  npHir  sluip  '"  >»'<VckI  uiiH...  :'.'.- ii,,.'.. . 

Kreifiht    car    rupair    shup    to-  ral>in<'t    ^boji.'. '..:■.,' ^  ..'y. 

FiviKlit  c-ar  repair  nUkp  tc»,  i-ar  ntai-hine  :  hop-.  »^' v'.W: 
.  Fri/i^bt  ear  repair  --Ihh'  to  lil:n-k-iiiith  sJnip  ;...'■./.,  .• 
'  Kreiiilit   c-ai-   repair  .■ilic«p    to    nmiiiitcd    wlx'.j    :=tp;r«gt«;; 

Freiudii    i-.ir  repair   ^h.>p  to.  .snireliiui.<e '.  .^.  •■.  i.  -  ..^.V.T 

KreislM   car  .repair  >h"p  to   fniuhl  t-c'-pair.. st^^esv  .  .  .' 

rrt'lgtt  *ar-  rippuir  fl»:,)p  ty  i>j«int  and  oil  st<VrstHBrev'> .  i .,; 

Wood  tnill  to  pxiss.-jiuer  <oa>h  repait:  sUojV;-.".". .%  /.  :-^,;i-_;-:i^.^=5.' 

Wood  mill  t<t  cahitiet    shop  ...,;.,....■'.■.  ..V'.:;/i'.'  -.-^^ 

Wood  mill  to  fiviuht   ear  rt>|>air  siyip;:. ;i.....'vi./;i', 

WockI  mill  to   dry   kiln .............  ii  .■;■;.;'.  ;.".; 

\Voo«l   mill  to  <lr.v    itiniln'r  sli.-d '.     .  .  .' .". 

In  tlie  plan  the  location  of  the  car-dt*i)artment  machine  shop 
at  the  end  of  the  blacksmith  shop  will  he  noted.     This  places 
;  the  tiiachine,  as  well  as  blacksmith  work   for  the  car-repair 
yards,  as  well  as  the  car-shop  liuildings.  within  easy  communi- . 
cation  with  all  of  the  work. 

Th**  passenger-car  paint  shop  is  exc-lusively  for  the  use  of 
pa'uters,  and  no  repair  work  whatever  is  to  be  done  here. 
This  rule  is  n«>;  evrywheie  followecl.  but  it  should  be  observed, 
i'l  onhr  to  avoicl  dost  in  the  shop.  The  intended  capacity,  when 
worked  at  its  limit,  will  bo  75  per  month.  The  drying  of  paint 
and  varnish  will  he  a<'celerat«d  by  the  fan  system  of  ventila- 
tion and  heating.  In  order  to  return  the  a'r  to  the  heating 
system  from  the  entire  shop,  the  return-ducts  are  placed  under 
the  floor,  and  the  openings  are  covered  by  registers.  The  heat- 
Ihg  system  is  guaranteed  to  heat  the  building  to  60  degs.  in 
zero  weather.  There  gire  15  tracks,  long  enough  for  two  cars 
each.  The  floor  is  of  c-oncrete  on  cinder.s  and  tojiped  with  a 
special  composition  made  by  the  dranitoid  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  prevention  of  abrasion  and  the  raising  of  dust. 
A  slope  of  3  ins.  between  tracks  is  provided,  and  a  gutter  with 
a  grating  runs  the  full  length  of  the  tracks  to  catch  the  water 
dripping  from  the  cars  in  cleaning.      For  holding  the  sash  and 
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blinds  special  racks  have  been  designed.  These  and  other 
details,  such  as  the  post  tubs  for  use  in  washing  cars,  will  be 
illustrated  later.  The  car-shop  buildings  are  fitted  with  in- 
candescent lamps  between  the  tracks  and  arc  lamps  over  the 
tracks.  The  daylight  lighting  is  unusually  good,  as  will 
appear  in  the  description  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
next  month.  This  part  of  the  design  of  the  buildings  has  re- 
ceived an  unusual  amount  of  careful  attention. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  freight-car  repair  shop  a  space  is 
reserved  for  the  cabinet  shop,  and  it  is  understood  that  these 
spaces  in  the  ends  of  these  buildings  may  be  used  later  for 
extensions,  and  the  small  departments  provided  for  elsewhere, 
when  the  space  may  be  required.  Each  track  in  this  shop 
holds  three  cars.  Three  shop  tracks  will  be  used  for  steel  cars 
and  the  remainder  for  heavy  repairs  to  wooden  cars.  At  the 
south  end  three  tracks  will  be  used  for  caboose  cars. 

The  air  and  steam  hose  for  all  cars  on  the  Lake  Shore  road 
is  supplied  from  the  Coliiuwood  storehouse,  and  it  is  all  fitted 
up^  and  tested  at  this  plant.  In  the  material  supply  building 
in  the  freight  repair  yard  the  triple  valve  testing  eqiupment 
has  been  installed  and  the  fitting  up  of  air  and  steam  hose  is 
done  here. 

In  the  passenger  repair  shop  each  track  provides  for  a  single 
car  only.  At  the  north  end  three  tracks  are  used  for  truck 
work  only,  and  these  are  provided  with  cranes  and  air  hoists 
for  handling  steel  trucks.  The  remainder  of  the  shop  is 
occupied  with  heavy  repairs,  and  at  the  south  end  15  cabooses 
are  now  in  process  of  building.      For  testing  purposes  this 


shop  is  fitted  with  steam,  water  and  air  connections,  and  all 
cars  will  be  thoroughly  tested  in  all  three  ways.  The  steam- 
heater  pipes,  air-brake  system  and  water-raising  equipment 
are  tested  on  the  cars  before  they  leave  this  building. 

In  the  freight-car  repair  yard  the  repairers'  shed  is  con- 
veniently located,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  men  the 
entire  yard  is  piped  for  air,  with  connection  boxes  located  as 
indicated  in  the  plan.  All  of  the  piping,  including  the  heating 
system  and  returns  for  the  repairers'  shed,  is  laid  in  trench- 
ing, with  expansion  loops  placed  250  ft.  apart.  Near  the  end 
of  the  passenger-car  paint  shop  is  the  storage  space  for 
mounted  wheels,  and  close  at  hand  is  a  drop-pit  for  use  on 
cars  which  are  not  taken  into  the  shop.  This  is  operated  by 
air-jacks  and  is  a  great  convenience.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  men  about  half  of  the  repair  yard  has  been  completely 
planked  over,  which  is  an  unusual  provision  and  one  which 
contributes  greatly  to  the  easy  movement  of  material. 

Electric  lights  are  distributed  all  over  the  repair  yard,  so 
that  work  may  be  pushed  at  night  as  well  as  day  if  necessary. 
A  feature  of  the  track  arrangement  is  the  provision  of  a  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  track  for  coaches. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  yard  is  the  lumber  storage,  which  is 
served  by  special  tracks,  over  which  a  Garry  pneumatic  un- 
loader  travels  and  greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  labor  in 
handling  lumber.  This  machine  is  served  by  a  pipe  line  laid 
along  the  main  tracks  and  provided  with  hose  connections 
50  ft.  apart.  The  plant  also  has  a  10-ton  Brown  locomotive 
crane  for  handling  heavy  material  and  trucks. 


THE  APPLICATION    OF  INDIVIDUAL    MOTOR    DRIVES 
TO  OLD  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


McKkes  Rocks  Shops. — PirrsuLiWi  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


BV  B.  V  WRUiHT,   IIECHANICAX  £^'GI^EKB. 


IV. 


In  locating  the  controller  for  a  motor  drive  upon  a  machine 
tool,  care  must  be  taken  to  place  it  in  as  convenient  a  position 
for  the  operator  as  is  possible.  If  this  is  not  done  a  certain 
amount  of  time  will  be  lost  in  making  necessary  speed  changes, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  opeiator,  rather  than  inconvenience 
himself,  especially  if  not  working  by  the  piece-work  system, 
will  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  by 
the  close  speed  regulation  available  with  the  variable-speed 
motor. 

On  an  engine  lathe  the  most  convenient  position  for  the 
controller  handle  for  operating  the  motor  is,  of  course,  upon 
the  tool  carriage,  or  apron,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  locate 
the  controller  itself  in  that  position  on  account  of  its  large 
size;  and,  even  if  it  could  be  so  placed,  the  question  of  taking 
care  of  the  wires,  which  must  be  attached  to  it  to  connect 
with  switches,  motor,  etc.,  would  be  troublesome  on  account  of 
the  necessary  traveling  back  and  forth  of  the  carriage.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  place  the  controller  at  some  point  which 
is  out  of  the  way  and  arrange  a  connection  to  the  controller 
handle  on  the  lathe's  apron  by  means  of  a  spline  shaft  and 
one  or  two  sets  of  bevel  gears.  This  is  the  method  that  was 
used  in  the  applications  of  motor  driving  to  the  old  lathes  at 
the  McKees  Rocks  shops,  several  examples  of  which  are  here- 
with illustrated. 

Fig.  18  shows  such  a  controller  application  to  an  old  42-In. 


Niles  engine  lathe.  The  controller  is  in  this  case  bolted  firmly 
to  the  side  of  the  lathe  bed  and  the  spline  shaft  is  connected 
directly  to  the  controller  shaft  by  means  of  a  special  double 
wrought-iron  collar,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  detail  sketch. 
A  simple  cast-iron  bracket  is  used  to  provide  bearings  for  the 
vertical  shaft  which  carries  the  controller  wheel,  and  also  for 
the  spline  shaft.  On  account  of  the  distance  which  the  apron 
projects  out  from  the  lathe  bed  the  controller  could  be  applied, 
as  shown,  with  the  use  of  only  one  set  of  bevel  gears,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  distinct  advantage,  since  additional  gears  increase 
the  friction  and  add  to  the  lost  motion. 

At  times  in  the  operation  of  a  lathe,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
workman  to  stop  the  spindle  suddenly  as  the  tool  approaches 
a  certain  point.  In  such  a  case  he  must,  of  course,  watch  his 
work  closely  and  will  not  be  able  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  controller.  If,  in  stopping  the  motor,  the  controller  wheel 
is  turned  backward  too  far  the  motion  of  the  spindle  and  tool 
will  be  reversed.  To  guard  against  this  the  upright  handle  is 
placed  upon  the  rim  of  the  controller  wheel,  as  shown.    This 
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FIG.   18 — COMPACT  ABBANGEUENT  OF  MOTOB  CONTBOLLEB   (CBOCKEB-WHEELEB  MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE    SYSTEM)    UPON    THE    42-INCH    NILES    LATHE. 
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projecting  handle  will  always  be  in  the  same  relative  position 
when  the  motor  is  at  rest,  so  that  the  operator  will,  with  a 
little  practice,  be  able  to  stop  quickly  at  a  given  point.  If  the 
controller  is  so  placed  that  the  operator  cannot  see  the  dial 
on  the  end  (which  indicates  the  motor  speed  for  each  position 
of  the  handle)  while  using  the  handle  on  the  apron,  a  set  of 
figures  can  be  stamped  on  the  wheel  and  a  pointer  placed  on 
the  carriage  or  apron,  near  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  and  so  that 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  handling  of  the  wheel. 

Fig.  19  shows  another  controller  application  to  a  smaller 
lathe.    The  spline  shaft,  in  order  to  pass  behind  the  apron  and 


Last  month  a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  modern 
passenger  transportation  was  made  in  moving  the  Dowie  cru- 
saders from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Forty-one  coaches  and  20 
sleeping  cars  were  required  for  the  host.  They  were  handled 
in  eight  trains  on  eight  different  railroads  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
They  were  all  loaded  at  one  point  near  Chicago  and  proceeded 
to  New  York  in  perfect  order  and  without  delays  or  accidents. 


A  10,000-h.p.   steam   turbine,   according  to  Engineering,   of 
London,   Is   being  constructed   by   Messrs.    Brown,    Boveri    & 
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FIG.    19. — AKRANGEMENT  OF  MOTOR  CONTROIXEB   (CBOCKER-WHEELER)    UPON   THE  FLOOB  FOB   USE   WITH   A   SMALL  REED   LATHE. 


be  out  of  the  way,  must  be  carried  close  to  the  bed.  In  this 
case  the  controller  is  arranged  to  stand  on  its  end  on  thfe 
floor,  and  is  well  braced  so  that  it  is  rigid.  It  stands  partly 
under  the  bed  beneath  the  headstock  and  is  thus  out  of  the 
way.  The  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  oil  and 
me'al  cuttings  will  fall  upon  it,  but  the  controller  can  be  pro- 
tected from  this  at  a  small  expense  by  placing  a  sheet-iron 
guard  over  it 

The  handle  is  placed  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
apron  because  it  Is  about  the  only  point  where  it  would  not 


Headstock 


Co.,  of  Baden,  Switzerland,  tor  service  in  Frankfort,  Germany, 
with  a  guarantee  of  a  steam  consumption  of  15.4  lbs.  of  steam 
per  kw.  hour,  which  is  claimed  to  be  equivalent  to  8.8  lbs.  of 
steam  per  indicated  h.p.  hour.  This  is  the  largest  steam  tur 
bine  unit  thus  far  attempted. 


A  perfect  balance  of  anything  is  difficult  to  obtain.    This 
is  particularly  true  of  new  shops.    There  may  be  said  to  be 


FIG.   20.— THE    MOST    CONVENIENT    ABBANGEMENT    FOB   THE   MOTOR  CONTBOLLEB— CONTROLLER  BOLTED  TO  END  OF  LATHE  BED. 


be  in  the  way  or  interfere  with  other  parts.    It  is  not  too  low, 
however,  for  convenience. 

Fig.  20  shows  still  another  controller  application  to  an  old 
lathe.  The  controller  is  here  bolted  firmly  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  lathe  bed.  At  this  point  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  way, 
and  furthermore,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  cited  against  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  19 — it  is  located  where  no  chipa 
are  liable  to  fall  and  is  not  liable  to  injury.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  possible  arrangement  for  a  controller  for  use 
upon  a  lathe  and  Is  to  be  recommended  wherever  possible. 

{To  ^e  continued.) 


four  chief  factors  In  a  complete  shop  plant,  viz.,  buildings, 
equipment,  personnel  and  management.  Any  lack  In  one  of 
these  afEects  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  all  of  the  others. 
In  these  days  of  improved  buildings  and  machinery  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  importance  of  the  other  two  factors  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Railroad  shops  are  growing  In  a  remark- 
able way.  The  officers  in  charge  of  them  should  have  every 
encouragement  to  put  them  upon  the  plane  of  the  most  effi- 
cient manufacturing  establishments  and  to  obtain  the  perfect 
balance  of  the  four  factors  mentioned.  To  be  successful  thli 
most  b«  done. 
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EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AN  HONOR  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  JOURNAL. 


AdverllwMiieiit**.  -  Ao<AJw//  will  be  ituterled  in  Uiis  journal  for  pay,  EXCEPT 
IN  THE  AUVEKTisiNG  PAGES.  The^rciding  jXK'^*  v:ill  contain  only  nuch 
tnatter  as  ue  cviaider  of'  interest  to  our  readers. 

CoulrlbutloiiH.— .-IWk^^s  rehttiruj  to  rnilwnij  rolling  stock  coristrncdon  and 
tnnnui/eineut  <i7ui  kindred  topics,  by  those  who  are  prai^ticiilly  ucqiiainted 
with  these  subjects,  are  specially  desired.  Also  e  irly  niAices  ofoJfU'iiil  changes, 
and  iidditiotis  of'  new  etiuipiient  for  the  foad  or  the  shop,  byjmrchase  or 
Ci/nstructio7i.  >v. 
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delivery,  and  in  case  the  ))'j)er  is  not  then  obt  lined  this  office  should  be 
TMtiJieu,  so  that  the  missing  piper  may  be  supjAied.  Wheu  a  Hub- 
•crlber  tlianueN  hiM  addreKtt  he  ought  to  notify  this  office  at  once,  so 
that  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination. 
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At  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  conven- 
tions, held  in  Saratoga  last  June,  the  railroad  friends  of  Mr. 
Q.  M.  Basford,  editor  of  this  journal,  entirely  without  my 
knowledge,  quietly  developed  a  plan,  to  surprise  him  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  The  suggestion  originated 
with  Mr.  W.  S.  Morris,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and,  without 
attempting  to  include  more  than  a  few  of  Mr.  Basford's  close 
personal  friends,  fifty-eight  responded,  and  the  list  includes 
the  names  of  the  men  who  are  best  known  in  connection  with 
railroad  matters  in  the  country.  By  a  carefully  conducted 
correspondence,  Mr.  C.  A.  Seley,  of  the  Rock  Island,  brought 
the  plans  to  conclusion  October  7,  when  Mr.  Basford  was  in- 
vited to  a  lunch  at  the  Lawyers'  Club  in  New  York  Qity,  where 
he  met  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Morris,  J.  F. 
Deems,  C.  A.  Seley,  L.  R.  Pomeroy  and  myself.  Mr.  Morris 
presented  Mr.  Basford  with  personal  letters  from  all  concerned, 
handsomely  bound,  and  also  a  substantiatr  check  sufficient  for 
a  two-months'  trip  abroad.  The  first  letter,  which  was  signed 
by  the  entire  number,  reads  as  follows: 

"To  Mr.  Basford: 

"Your  friends  in  railroad  circles  cannot  find  time  to  go  across 
the  water  and  study  the  late  developments  in  locomotive  prac- 
tice. We  therefore  delegate  you  to  do  the  work  and  tell  us 
all  about  it  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper.  We  hope 
the  execution  of  this  commission,  together  with  the  ocean  trip, 
will  be  pleasant  and  mutually  profitable.  With  our  best  wishes 
acc^prnpanying  you,  and  hoping  that  the  trip  may  give  you  a 
full  return  of  health  and  strength,  we  are 

"Very  sincerely  your  friends." 

'-*  *%'■' 

The  intent  of  the  plan  is  best  expressed  in  the  presentation 

by  Mr.  Morris,  whch  was  made  in  the  following  words: 

"Mr.  Basford: 

"The  gentlemen  around  you  are  not  only  your  personal 
friends,  but  they  are  here  to  represent  a  host  of  admirers, 
whom  you  can  with  pride  claim  also  as  friends.  We  are  here 
to  tender  not  only  our  admiration  of  the  efforts  God  has  in- 
fused within  your  character  and  ambition,  but  to  thank  you 
in  behalf  of  the  many  who  have  been  instructed  and  benefited 
by  your  industry  and  faithfulness  to  the  science  through 
which  we  all  claim  kin  to  one  another. 

"In  all  probability  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  generation,  at  least,  that  one  has  been  so  honored  by 
the  mechanical  fraternity  of  this  country,  and  we  assure  you 
it  is  extended  with  every  thought  of  true  manliness  and  abso- 
lute worthiness  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  these  words  are 
addressed. 

"To  be  plain,  Mr.  Basford,  your  friends  feel  that  you  have 
well  earned  some  token  of  recognition  at  their  hands,  and  we 
beg  that  you  will  accept  this  volume,  which  contains  the  sen- 
timents, individually,  of  those  whom  the  gentlemen  here  pres- 
ent have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  this,  which  is  intended 
to  give  you  a  much-needed  rest  in  the  way  of  an  extended  trip 
to  Europe;  and,  also,  although  perhaps  selfishly,  we  hope  that 
you  may  find  some  time  to  tell  us  of  your  travels  and  give 
some  hints  of  interest  which  may  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

"We  wish  you  a  prosperous  trip,  a  safe  journey,  and  a 
return  denoting  the  fact  that  your  friends  have  done  the  right 
thing." 

After  the  presentation  Messrs.  Deems,  Seley  and  Pomeroy 
endorsed  and  supplemented  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morris  in  a 
manner  which  was  both  genuine  and  touching. 

As  proprietor  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal,  I  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  tribute 
to  Mr.  Basford  with  all  my  heart,  and  wish  to  thank  each 
contributor  for  this  mark  of  appreciation  of  one  who  nas  so  in- 
defatigably  labored  day  and  night  in  the  interests  of  the 
associat  ons  and  the  motive-power  departments  of  our  rail- 
roads.    .Mr.  Basford  will  sail  in  November. 

R.  M.  Va.n  Arsd.\le. 
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To  My  Friends: 

Until  Mr.  Morris  handed  me  the  volume  of  letters  I  had  no 
inkling  of  this.  That  such  an  honor  should  come  to  me  in 
such  a  way  is  overwhelming,  and  I  cannot  understand  it. 
That  such  meli  should  unite  in  a  word  of  friendly  interest  is 
the  greatest  honor,  but  that  they  should  have  and  express  the 
feeling  which  prompted  these  letters  is  the  greatest  joy  of  my 
life. 

I  cannot  help  saying  that  what  success  has  attended  my 
efforts  is  due  to  the  support  which  friends  have  accorded  and 
to  the  broad-minded  policy  of  Mr.  Van  Arsdale  in  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  work  for  them. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  inscribed  "My  Dear  Basford."  They 
are  sacred,  and  my  proudest  possession.  Not  the  least  pleas- 
ing feature  is  that  they  come  not  only  from  railroad  men  and 
those  who  serve  them,  but  also  from  the  newspaper  friends 
whom  I  most  admire.  Truly,  no  one  has  such  cause  for  grati- 
tude or  such  an  inspiration  for  the  future.  With  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude  for  my  many  friends,  I  gratefully  accept 
this  token  of  their  appreciation  of  my  humble  efforts,  and  I 
thank  God  for  the  opportunity  to  know  and  serve  such  men. 

i       \'^'  :    :     •  "  G.  M.  Basfobd. 


**HAND   HOLDS'*  ON   LOCOMOTIVES. 


HOW    TO    BECOME    A    SUCCESSFUL    MACHINIST. 


A  boy  of  16  was  ambitious  to  become  a  machinist  and  had 
secured  a  position  as  machinist  apprentice  in  a  small  plant 
consisting  of  a  foundry  and  general  machine  shop.  The  night 
before  he  was  to  start  to  work  he  sought  the  counsel  and  ad- 
vice of  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  man  whose  ripe  judgment  and 
years  of  successful  practice  gave  weight  to  his  words.  The  ad- 
vice, much  different  from  what  the  young  man  expected,  was: 

"Young  man,  if  you  see  a  piece  of  work  on  the  floor  that  has 
to  be  lifted  and  it  takes  more  than  one  man  to  lift  it,  always 
be  the  first  to  take  hold  of  it,  don't  let  anybody  get  ahead  of 
you;  if  you  follow  the  spirit  of  this  advice  for  four  years  you 
will  come  out  a  good  mechanic." 


SPACES  BETWEEN   SHOP  BUILDING$  AND  FIRE  RISKS. 

Locomotive  erecting  shops  over  1,000  ft.  long  are  big.  When 
the  other  buildings  of  the  plant  are  in  proportion  and  a  car 
department  for  building  as  well  as  repairing  cars  is  added, 
the  establishment  becomes  enormous.  Designers  of  such  shops 
have  great  responsibilities.  The  problem  of  planning  a  shop 
is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  design  a  large  than  a  small  one,  because  new 
questions  arise  in  the  large  one  which  are  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  increased  cost  because  of  the  size  of  the  build- 
ings. The  matter  of  handling  materials  becomes  a  vital  one 
in  very  large  plants.  Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  provide  for 
material,  but  supervision  such  as  is  necessary  in  a  railroad 
shop  is  difficult.  A  point  has  now  been  reached  which  justifies 
the  question  of  how  large  it  is  profitable  to  b';.ild  shops  and 
how  far  it  is  advisable  to  concentrate  work.  The  limit  has 
been  approached,  if  it  has  not  been  reached,  Ualess  a  radical 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  buildings  is  adopted.  Isolated 
buildings  have  been  favored  on  the  basis  of  supposed  reduc- 
tion of  fire  risks.  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  connected 
buildings  with  the  type  of  fire  protection  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  developed  in  modern  mill  construction.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  new  shops 
of  the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company  of  Montreal,  which, 
while  arranged  so  that  the  buildings  are  connected  are  accepted 
for  insurance  in  the  New  England  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  with  an  arrangement  whereby  an  annual 
saving  of  over  $6,000  per  year  is  effected  in  the  premium  rates, 
making  the  rates  that  much  lower  than  would  be  charged  with 
the  usual  construction.  That  this  conservative  concern  con- 
siders this  connected  arrangement  of  buildings  such  a  good 
risk  indicates  the  possibility  that  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  railroad  shops  having  wide  spaces  between  the  principal 
buildings.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  shops 
referred  to  will  be  illustrated  in  this  journal,  when  this  sub- 
ject will  be  more  fully  discussed. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commision  is  in  an  interesting 
situation  with  reference  to  the  law  requiring  hand  holds  on 
the  front  ends  of  locomotives.  Stated  briefly,  the  circumstances 
are  these;  .;•/..'?> 

The  safety  appliance  law  requires  hand  holds  on  the  ends 
and  sides  of  all  cars  except  passenger  cars.  An  amendment  to 
the  law  passed  last  April  classified  locomotives  as  cars  with 
respect  to  safety  appliances.  The  question  of  standard  loca'ion 
of  hand  holds  on  locomotives  and  tenders  is  now  up  for  dis- 
cussion.    ;,:::;;■.•.-:.;,  ,  .■;• -r.    :    .^r ;.'     -■:•...:-■..•■•.• 

The  commission  has  already  waived  the  requtrement  as  to 
the  hand  holds  on  the.  sides,  near  the  ends,  of  locomotives, 
which  indicates  the  fact  that  the  whole  matter,  as  far  as  loco- 
motives are  concerned,  may  be  waived  at  their  discretion. 
It  therefore  appears  that  the  law  need  not  be  enforced  as  to 
the  front  hand  holds  on  the  pilots. 

As  indicated  in  public  discusions,  many  railroad  officers 
wish  to  discourage  riding  on  the  pilots  of  locomotives  and 
object  to  the  hand  holds  on  the  ground  that  they  would  en- 
courage a  dangerous  practice.  If  the  railroad  men  are  right 
in  this  and  if  the  law  is  enforced,  the  commission  may  place 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  increasing  the  hazard  of  the  men  by 
enforcing  the  safety  appliance  law,  which  was  intended  to 
decrease  the  dangers  of  their  occupation.  In  such  a  case 
the  moral  responsibility  would  appear  to  rest  upon  the  com- 
mission. We  shall  be  glad  to  print  opinions  of  our  readers 
upon  this  subject.       ,    "•      •;..'' 


TWO  LEAKY  TUBE   SUGGESTIONS. 


Flue  troubles  are  everywhere  apparent.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  confined  to  any  particular  road  or  type  of  firebox,  and 
yet  with  the  introduction  of  wide  fireboxes  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  difficulty.  When  fire- 
boxes were  always  deep  and  the  fires  were  also  deep  on  the 
grates,  lube  leakage  was  not  as  serious  as  it  is  with  larger 
grates  and  shallower  fireboxes.  The  matter  of  distance  of  the 
tubes  above  the  fire  has  something  to  do  with  this.  If  the 
distance  is  sufficient  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  evaporate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  leakage  and  it  will  not  deaden  the  fire,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  water  runs  directly  upon  the  coal.  Again, 
if  the  fire  is  thick  a  little  water  will  not  quench  it,  as  is  the 
case  when  it  is  very  thin.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trouble  itself.         •    ;     :-: 

Tubes  leak,  and  this  should  be  prevented  if  possible.  At 
least  two  things  can  be  done  at  once,  and  both  seem  likely  to 
afford  relief.  The  first  is  to  camber  the  tubes,  giving  them 
an  even  curve,  with  the  center  of  the  tube,  say,  1  in.  off  that  of 
the  ends.  This  has  been  done  in  England,  but  the  degree  of 
cambering  may  not  have  been  exactly  this.  Such  curving  of 
the  tubes  may  provide  a  means  for  taking  up  expansion  and 
contraction  without  affecting  the  sheets.     It  is  worth  trying. 

The  other  precaution  relates  to  the  handling  of  injectors  when 
the  engine  is  not  using  steam.  Experiments  on  a  Western 
road  have  shown  that  when  an  engine  is  standing  at  a  station 
or  in  the  roundhouse,  and  not  using  steam,  it  is  possible  by 
using  the  injectors,  under  such  conditions,  to  produce  a  dif- 
ference of  temperature  of  100  de^s^  between  the  water  at  the 
crownsheet  and  that  at  the  mug^ring.  If  the  same  difference 
exists  at  the  tubes,  the  lower  tubes,  if  about  18  ft.  long,  may 
be  expected  to  be  %  in.  shorter  than  the  upper  ones.  This 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  some  of  the  flue  troubles.  When 
the  engine  blows  off  or  for  any  reason  the  natural  circulation 
is  restored,  the  feed-water  mixes  thoroughly  and  the  wide 
range  of  temperatures  is  destroyed.  This  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  feeding  boilers  only  when  the  water  is  in  active 
circulation.  This  cannot  always  be  done,  but  by  liberally 
educating  engineers  and  hostlers,  a  marked  improvement  is 
possible. 

These  suggestions  are  not  new  but  the  reader  will  not  object 
to  being  reminded  of  them. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  SUBURBAN   CARS. 


THE  HEAVIEST  LOCOMOTIVE. 


To  the  Editor: 

On  page  372  of  your  current  number  you  give  credit  to  the  new 
"Santa  Fe"  type  locomotives,  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  for  the  Achison,  Topoka  &  Santa  Fe,  as  being  the  heaviest 
locomotives  in  the  world.  These  engines  hav*  a  total  weight  of 
287.240  lbs.,  of  which  2^4,580  lbs.  are  on  driving  wheels.  Your 
statements  are  generally  correct,  but  here  you  are  wrong.  The 
Shay  locomotive,  which  you  illustrated  in  August,  1902,  weighs 
291,000  lbs.,  all  of  which  comes  upon  the  driving  wheels. 

Accuracy. 

[The  geared  machine  referred  to  was  called  a  locomotive  in  this 
journal  with  misgivings  at  the  time.  It  is  really  not  a  locomotive 
at  all,  but  a  movable  steam  capstan  on  wheels  with  a  locomotive 
boiler. — Editor.  ] 


GOOD  WORK   OUT  OF  AN  OLD  SHOP. 


To  the  Editor: 

Some  months  ago  a  progressive  and  bright  master  mechanic  said 
to  the  writer :  "You  have  been  illustrating  and  describing  new  and 
modem  shops,  now  write  something  explaining  how  to  get  the 
requisite  amount  of  work  out  of  an  old  shop  at  the  minimum  of 
cost." 

This  master  mechanic  was  on  a  large,  important  road  that  had 
two  shops — one  quite  new  and  modern,  the  other  small,  crowded, 
badly  equipped  and  lacking  important  tools  and  appliances.  The 
old  shop  was  tuning  out — thanks  to  this  master  mechanic's  ability 
— pretty  nearly  a^much  per  month  as  the  new  one,  and  was  doing 
it  at  about  the  same  average  cost,  but  as  soon  as  the  organization 
of  the  new  shop  is  perfected  the  old  shop  will  not  be  able  to  compete. 

There  are  several  important  rules  to  be  observed  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

First,  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  must  take  an  active 
interest  and  be  open  to  suggestions  from  his  subordinates ;  second, 
the  master  mechanic,  the  superintendent  of  shops  and  the  general 
foreman  should  also  be  alert  and  alive  and  should  graciously  receive 
suggestions;    third,  a  good  organization  should  be  perfected. 

As  to  this  last,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 
The  general  foreman,  the  machine  shop  foreman,  his  assistant ;  the 
floor  or  erecting  shop  foreman,  his  assistants ;  the  gang  foreman, 
the  boiler  maker  foreman,  his  assistant ;  the  blacksmith  foreman, 
the  chief  electrician,  the  foreman  of  the  mill,  the  tool  room  fore- 
man, the  pattern  maker  foreman  and  the  foundry  foreman  should 
be  called  together  in  a  meeting,  the  superintendent  of  shops  or  gen- 
eral foreman  acting  as  chairman.  The  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
meeting  should  be  explained  and  discussed.  These  meetings  should 
be  made  enthusiastic,  the  work  outlined,  opinions  should  be  asked 
of  each  general  and  other  foreman,  according  to  their  seniority. 

Right  here  it  is  well  to  say  that  the  writer  believes  that  a  gang 
foreman  should  be  a  salaried  man.  lie  should  be  a  carefully  se- 
lected young  man,  who  should  be  given  to  understand  that  it  is 
"up  to"  him  to  hold  the  men  in  line,  by  enthusing  them ;  also  that 
he,  the  gang  foreman,  being  made  a  salaried  officer  and  belonging 
to  the  oflBcial  staff  of  the  shop,  must  take  a  big  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  shop  and  in  turning  good  work  out  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
If  he  cannot  hold  his  end  up  another  should  be  tried.  This  fore- 
man should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  will  be  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  general  foreman  if  satisfactory,  and  that  other  responsible 
positions  will  be  open  to  him  if  he  is  successful. 

The  meetings  of  these  foremen  should  be  held  once  every  week, 
an  hour  or  so  before  quitting  time.  A  general  shop  meeting  of  all 
that  are  interested  might  be  held  three  times  a  year  and  an  ad- 
dress made  by  the  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

The  superintendent  of  shops  or  chairman  of  meeting  should  have 
all  engines  or  cars  booked  each  week  and  should  give  notice  when 
they  are  coming  into  the  shop.  The  man  in  charge  of  stripping 
should  be  told  that  only  a  certain  number  of  hours  at  the  most 
would  be  allowed.  The  storekeeper  should  be  advised  and  should 
keep  in  stock  everything  that  is  needed.  The  machine  shop  fore- 
man and  floor  foreman  should  call  for  what  is  needed  in  time  so 
that  he  can  procure  the  material  if  it  is  not  in  stock. 

All  foremen  should  be  earnestly  advised  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  railway  clubs,  and  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that  they  read 
and  subscribe  for  some  good  mechanical  railway  paper.  Finally, 
all  should  study  plans  for  new  and  better  arrangements  of  tools, 
to  try  to  impress  the  management  with  the  necessity  for  traveling 
cranes  if  they  are  not  alreay  provided,  and  also  plan  to  drive  their 
old  tools  by  electric  motors.  Geobge  B.  Shaitx. 


To  the  Editor : 

I  note  with  considerable  surprise  your  fulsome  praise  of  the  new 
Illinois  Central  suburban  cars  on  the  editorial  page  of  your  October 
number.  There  is  nothing  new  about  these  cars,  and  I  fail  to  see 
how  you  can  say  that  they  are  likely  to  influence  future  construction 
except  unfavorably.  In  the  lirst  place,  these  are  English  cars,  and 
therefore  old  in  principle.  They  are  inordinately  heavy,  and  this  is 
a  step  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction.  Furthermore,  they  require 
station  platforms  raised  to  the  level  of  the  car  floors.  This  may  be 
convenient  for  such  a  road  as  the  Illinois  Central,  but  it  will  not  do 
at  all  for  Eastern  roads  where  the  suburban  and  through  service 
must  be  handled  on  the  same  tracks.  I  fail  to  see  the  point  of 
your  pleasant  remarks  about  these  cars,  and  do  not  believe  this 
type  of  car  will  ever  appeal  to  railroad  men,  either  those  in  charge 
of  surface  or  elevated  lines;  in  fact,  looking  at  the  car  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  practical  superintendent,  I  can  see  nothing  in  it. 

SUPEKLNTENDENT. 

[The  frank  disapproval  of  this  correspondent  indicates  that  he  has 
not  watched  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  past  ten  years  in  sub- 
urban traffic  on  steam  lines  with  sufficient  care.  He  must  be  told 
that  the  methods  of  these  lines  must  be  revolutionized  or  suburban 
business  will  soon  be  irretrievably  lost  to  electric  lines  where  the 
principles  of  convenience  are  understood.  These  cars  are  new  and 
ui'e  not  "English."  The  combination  of  the  aisles  and  transverse 
seats,  with  doors  opposite  the  seat  spaces,  is  new  and  necessary. 
The  capacity  of  suburban  trains  is  not  now  limited  by  acceleration 
or  by  speed  between  stops,  but  by  the  rapidity  of  loading  and  un- 
loading of  passengers  at  stations,  and  here  is  where  the  Illinois 
Central  cars  surpass  those  of  all  other  types.  As  to  the  weight, 
let  us  ask  our  correspondent  to  point  to  any  other  suburban  car  of 
this  length  or  any  other  length,  having  a  capacity  to  seat  100  passen- 
gers. Per  unit  of  weight  per  passenger,  this  is  now  a  light  car. 
Let  us  ask  him  to  point  to  a  stronger  car  than  this,  and  remind  him 
of  the  way  in  which  ordinary  suburban  cars  of  wood  are  crushed  in 
collisions.  The  Illinois  Central  cars  are  not  as  light  as  they  may 
be  built.  They  may  be  constructed  almost  entirely  of  steel,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  direction  which  the  first  improvements  will 
take.  This  journal  stands  pat  on  the  "fulsome  praise"  already 
given,  and  advises  railroad  officers  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Illinois 
Central  book  as  to  methods  of  handling  large  numbers  of  suburban 
passengers.  If  this  business  is  to  be  retained,  other  roads  must 
follow  this  leadership  until  something  better  appears. — TuE 
Editor.] 


SOME   CAUSES  OF  BREAK-IN-TWOS. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  following  figures  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
figures  shown  in  the  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Traveling 
Engineers'  Association,  published  in  your  October  issue,  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  break-in-two's. 

Record  of  break-in-two's — from  January  1,  1900,  to  October 
10,  1903 : 

Running  between  stations,   air  not  In  use .V".-,  I'.iv. . .  .  25% 

Air  applied  and  released 17% 

Air  applied,  rear  cars  going  Into  emergency 6% 

Starting  train    48% 

You  will  note  that  practically  one-half  of  the  break-in-two's 
occur  in  "taking  up  the  slack"  when  starting  the  train ;  also  that 
the  failures  while  "running  between  stations,  air  not  in  use,"  are 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  failures  caused  by  delayed  release  in 
long  trains. 

The  number  of  cars  in  a  train  ranges  from  20  to  75 ;  the  average 
being  over  40.  The  air-brakes  are  used  in  most  cases  on  all  the 
cars  in  the  train ;    except  when  there  are  over  50  cars. 

In  228  cases  where  the  direct  cause  was  not  obscured  by  subse- 
(luent  "running  together,"  the  causes  were  as  follows: 

Broken    coupler    fil 

Broken  knuckle  lock   4 

Broken  yoke,  stem,  or  stem  key 24 

Worn  out  knuckle    i 

Worn   out   knuckle  pin    1 

Knuckle  came  open,  old  coupler  or  creeping  of  lock 29 

Contour    line    worn     3 

Broken   draft  timbers    10 

Broken   draft   rods    1 

Broken    knuckle    44 

Broken  knuckle  pin   5 

Broken  yoke  bolts  or  rivets 5 

Wori  out  knuckle  lock 9 

Couplers   under  ftandard   height l 

Knuckles    sliding    by 12 

Defective    brakes    7 

Wrong  use  of  brakes 11 

A.  M.  Obb. 
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HEAVY  FREIGHT    IX)COMOTIVE. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 


2—8—0  TYPE. 


lue  proprietor  and  editors  ot  tnis  journal  take  special  ii.cab- 
ure  in  prfcseuUng  Uiis  locomotive  because  it  is  tlie  msi  to  be  nt- 
ted  witn  a  stack  in  accordance  with  tlie  lormula  derived  by  nui. 
uoss  Horn  tlie  American  i!:NuiNEER  tests,  laee  amlkica.n  ±u.\- 
oiAEta,  June,  iyU3,  page  24U.>  It  is  too  early  to  state  tuc  le- 
suits  in  steaming  qualities,  but  tne  first  locomotive  to  go  uiio 
service  has  done  well  tiius  tar.  We  illustrate  tne  stacK  auu 
Iront  end  arrangement  in  this  issue. 

In  the  Lake  Shore  classification  this  is  known  as  a  "130  per 
cent,  engine"  and  is  designated  as  Class  C.  The  "100  per  ceut." 
engine  ot  this  road  is  the  one  illustrated  on  page  it  oi  luis 
journal  for  February,  1900.  A  locomotive  having  a  weigut  ot 
207,000  lbs.  oa  driving  wheels  is  a  large  one,  and  is  probabiy 
large  enough  for  any  ordinary  road  to  use  tor  the  present,  un- 
til the  necessity  for  improving  rounu  house  and  shop  laciliiies 
is  better  appreciated  than  is  the  case  at  present,  mat  the 
"Lake  Shore"  should  build  five  such  engines  will  surprise  many 
who  are  lamiliar  with  the  early  traditions  of  this  road  with  re- 
spect to  light  locomotives.  On  the  low  grade  division  such 
heavy  units  are  not  needed.  These  are  to  be  used  m  pusner 
service  on  the  hills  at  Youngstown  and  Ashtabula*  on  the 
Franklin  division.  This  divisiou  has  a  low  grade  line  of  about 
0.3  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  the  hills  at  each  terminal, 
where  the  grades  are  such  as  to  require  three  road  locomotives  to 
handle  a  train  which  is  easily  handled  by  one  of  them  between 
terminals.  They  are  also  to  be  used  to  push  freight  trains  from 
Cleveland  to  West  Park,  on  the  Toledo  division,  l^urther  work 
for  which  they  are  adapted  will  appear  in  the  new  gravity  or 
"hump"  yards  at  Collinwood  and  Elkhart  when  these  yards  are 
completed.  At  present  they  will  not  be  used  in  main  line  serv- 
ice on  the  Franklin  division,  but  when  steel  cars  of  100,000  lbs. 
capacity  are  sufficiently  numerous  on  that  division  to  bring 
4,000  ton  trains  down  to  a  reasonable  length  they  will  be  put 
into  regular  road  service,  for  which  they  are  admirably 
adapted.  This  division  handles  coal  to  Ashtabula  and  ore 
toward  the  south  to  Youngstown. 

These  locomotives  were  built  at  the  Brooks  Works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  They  are  specially  interest- 
ing because  of  the  attention  which  was  given  to  the  details,  and 
for  which  credit  is  due  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  road,  and  also  to  the  builders. 
These  are  the  first  locomotives  having  6-in.  frames  throughout. 
This,  however,  is  but  one  feature  of  the  frame  system  which 
will  be  brought  out  in  the  presentation  of  some  of  the  detaila 
of  construction  in  our  next  issue.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
designer  was  required  to  work  within  positive  limits  of  weight, 
height  and  width,  and  that  the  engines  are  to  work  in  excep- 
tionally severe  service,  this  production  is  a  remarkable  one. 

These  engines  have  cylinders,  23x30  In.,  drivers  57  in. 
diameter  and  weigh  in  working  order  235,400  lbs.,  207,000  of 
which  is  on  the  drivers.  The  boiler  is  a  radial  stayed  wagon 
top  with  wide  firebox,  109  in.  long  by  74  in.  wide,  the  dia- 
meter at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  80  In.  and  diameter  at 
largest  course  87 1^  in.,  and  Is  provided  with  460  tubes,  2  in. 
diameter  by  15  ft.  6  in.,  long  spaced  with  15-16  In.  bridges. 
The  water  space  in  the  throat  sheet  leg  especially  is  made 
very  wide  so  as  to  provide  ample  means  for  circulation,  the 
feature  in  the  design  of  this  boiler  being  not  so  much  to  pro- 
vide an  abnormal  amount  of  heating  surface  as  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  amount  properly  arranged  so  as  to  give  ample  means 
for  circulation  and  thus  secure  greater  efficiency.  One  of  the 
features  in  the  design  of  this  boiler  is  the  use  of  very  large 
radius  In  the  upper  corners  of  the  flue  sheet  and  door  sheet. 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel,  made  solid  throughout  without 


splices;  the  front  end  consisting  of  a  combination  casting 
forming  a  bed  plate  for  the  cylinders  and  engine  truck  spindle 
guide  and  frame  bumper  bracket  all  in  one  piece,  this  being 
securely  bolted  between  the  frames  and  to  the  cylinders;  the 
frames  being  6  in.  wide  throughout,  but  being  only  finished 
on  such  portions  as  absolutely  required  on  the  frame  and  the 
unfinished  portions  being  made  narrower,  so  as  to  permit  of 
continuous  finish.  The  frames  are  braced  together  at  inter- 
vals throughout  their  length  by  heavy  steel  castings,  the  for- 
ward one  of  which  at  the  rear  of  the  front  pedestal  being  ar- 
ranged vertically  so  as  to  absorb  any  thrust  or  twisting 
strains.  ..;'■;     ,• -i. 

The  iiuk  moticm  is  of  the  central  direct  type  with  double 
hangers,  the  transmission  bar  being  coupled  to  an  inverted 
rocker,  attached  to  the  guide  yoke,  the  rocker  having  external 
bearings.  The  engine  truck  is  of  new  design  and  will  be  illus- 
trated  in  detail.  It  consists  of  a  cast  steel  frame  with  coil 
springs  on  top  of  the  boxes,  thus  dispensing  with  the  usual 
equalizers  and  side  springs,  and  enabling  the  frame  to  he 
made  much  lower  and  provide  more  clearance  for  the  engine 
frame.  The  swing  beam  is  also  of  new  design,  providing  for 
long  three-point  suspension  hangers  on  either  side  of  the  axle 
thus  insuring  ample  motion  to  the  truck,  without  too  great 
resistance.  The  dry  pipe  is  9  in.  diameter,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  an  Improved  top  opening  throttle  of  ample  capacity. 
The  smoke  box  arrangement  is  somewhat  peculiar,  consisting 
of  a  solid  horizontal  partition  below  the  tee  head,  the  smoke 
stack  being  extended  down  through  the  arch  and  bolted 
solid  to  this  horizontal  diaphragm,  the  usual  smoke  box  ar- 
rangement being  provided  for  underneath  this  diaphragm. 
This  arrangement  enables  the  use  of  a  fairly  long  stack  with- 
out having  the  bottom  extend  below  the  solid  surface  of  the 
smoke  box.  /•■•■;. 

The  cab  is  of  steel  proportioned  to  suit  the  other  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine,  and  having  the  front  doors  set  on  an 
angle  opening  inwards  in  order  to  proviue  sufficient  opening 
with  the  extremely  wide  firebox  used.  Brake  reservoirs  are 
located  underneath  the  forward  running  boards  on  either 
side.  The  feed  water  is  supplied  through  two  No.  11  non- 
lifting  injectors,  it  being  impracticable  to  apply  two  lifting 
injectors  and  provide  suitable  room  in  the  cab.  The  water 
from  the  injectors  is  delivered  through  a  special  tee  fitting 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  waist  at  the  front  end, 
this  being  provided  with  a  horizontal  discharge  elbow  facing 
towards  the  firebox,  the  delivery  of  feed  water  thus  being  ar- 
ranged as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  line  of  proper  circulation, 
furthermore,  the  cooler  feed  water  from  the  injectors  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  firebox  flue 
sheet  and  the  back  end  of  the  flues  ,esp€cially  when  the  en- 
gine is  working  hard.  The  back  end  of  the  frames  is  dropped 
down  so  as  to  bring  the  line  of  draught  as  nearly  as  practic- 
able in  line  with  the  centers  of  the  axles;  the  tender  frame 
also  is  made  extremely  low  for  a  tender  of  this  size,  thus  keep- 
ing down  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  large  tank  used  as  well 
as  keeping  the  center  of  the  draught  at  the  rear  end  inside  the 
line  of  the  frame,  instead  of  below  as  is  usually  the  case. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  special  design  of  frame  as 
illustrated  on  the  drawings  together  with  special  design  of 
tender  truck  having  low  cast  steel  bolster  is  used.  There  are 
many  features  of  design  differing  somewhat  from  other  heavy 
engines,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  being  that  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  size  and  proportions  of  the  engine,  yet  all  parts 
are  as  readily  accessible  for  inspection,  repairs  or  renewals  as 
upon  engines  of  half  the  weight,  whilst  the  cab  is  fully  as 
roomy,  and  the  arrangements  just  as  convenient  as  upon 
smaller  engines. 

In  describing  the  details  of  the  design  next  month  attention 
will  be  directed  to  many  interesting  features,  among  which  are: 
13-in.  piston  valves  with  internal  admission,  English  links,  a 
new  construction  of  rockers  and  rocker  boxes,  the  Player  4- 
chamber  exhaust  pipe,  unusually  careful  frame  construction 
and  bracing  and  an  excellent  new  ash  pan  construction.  The 
accompanying  tables  present  the  ratios  and  principal  dimen- 
sions of  these  locomotives. 
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FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE — LAKE    SHORE    &    MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Ry.     ..s 

2 — 8 0  freight  locomotives, 

ratios. 


Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume 

Tractive    weight   to   heating   surface 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort 

Tractive  effort  to  heating  surface 

Tractive  effort  +  dia.  of  drivers  to  heating  surface. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort 

Total  weight  to  beating  surface 


=  274.8 

=  52.3 

=  4.37 

=  11.95 

=  681.3 

=  8.4% 

=  59.48 


GENERAL.   DIMENSIONS. 


Gauge .^;i 4   ft.   8%    In. 

Fuel Bituminous  Coal. 

Weight    in   working   order 235.400   lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 207,000  lbs. 

Weight  Engine  and  Tender  in  working  order 386,400  lbs. 

Wheel  Rase.  Driving 17  ft.  3  In. 

Wheel  Base.  KIgid 17  ft.  3  in. 

Wheel  Hase.  Total 26  ft.  5  in. 

Wheel  Dase,  Total,  Engine  and  Tender 57  ft.  10  in. 

CYLINDER.S. 

Diam.  of  Cylinders 23  in. 

Stroke  of   Piston    30   In. 

Horiontal  thickness  of  Piston 7  In. 

Diam.  of  Piston   Rod 4%    in. 

Kind  of  Piston  Rod  Packing U.  S. 

Size  of  Steam  Ports 29%    in   X   2  in. 

Size  of  Exhaust  Ports 65  sq.  in. 

Size  of  Bridges.,.,...,,.. 4  in. 

VALVES. 

Kind  of  Valves Piston. 

Greatest  Travel  of  Valves • 5   7-16   in. 

Outside  Lap  Valves ■ 1  in. 

Lead  of  Valves  In  full  gear 1-16  In. 

Kind  of  Valve  Stem  Packing U.  S. 

WHEELS,   etc. 


No.  of  Driving  Wbeels W.^..^ 8 

Diam.  of  Driving  Wheels  outside  of  Tire 57  in. 

Mat'l  of  Driving  Wheel,  Centers Cast  Steel 

Thickness  of  Tire 3  »/^  in. 

Driving   Box   Material Cast   Steel 


Diam.  and  Length  of  Driving  Journals 91^  x  10  in.  dia.  X  12. 

Diam.  and  Length  of  Main  Crank  Pin  Journals 71^   in    dia    X  7 

Diam.  and  Length  of  Side  Rod  Crank  Pin  Journals 8V4  in.  dia    x  5k'. 

Engine  Truck,  journals g  jq.  dia.  X  12 

Diam.  of  Engine  Truck  Wheels 33  Uj   in. 

BOILER. 

Style    Radial  Stayed  Extended  Wagon   Top. 

Outside  diam.  of  first  ring go   in. 

Working   Pressure    200    lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  fire  box. 

_,.       „        ,     ^^  13-16.   %,  15-16.   %,  9-16.   %   in. 

Fire  Box,  length 109  in. 

Fire  Box,  width 74   in 

Fire  Box,  depth.  Front 83>/2   in.  Back '.'.'.  .69%   in! 

Fire  Box  plates,  thickness,  sides, 

%   in.  back,   %   in.  crown.  %  in.  tube  sheet,   %   in. 

Fire  Box,  Water  Space front.  4%   in.,  sides,  i^  in.,  back,  4J/i   in. 

Fire  Box,  Crown  Staying f   jn 

Fire  Box,  Stay  Bolts '. .  .1  In. 

Tubes,   material   and  gauge Steel. 

Tubes,  number    4^0 

Tubes,   diam 2    in. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets 15 — 6%    in. 

Fire  Brick.   Supported  on Four  3-in.  Tubes. 

Heati ig  surlaoe,  tubes   3,725  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  water  tubes 29  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  fire  box 203  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 3  957  sq.  ft. 

Grate  surface    55   sq.   ft. 

Grate.    Style    Rocking. 

Ash  Pan.   Style    Hopper. 

Exhaust  Pipes    Single. 

Exhaust  Nozzles 6^4   in. 

Smoke   Stack,   inside  diameter 20   X    24   in. 

Smoke  Stack,  top  above  rail 15  ft  2\'ii   in. 

Boiler  supplied  by Two  No.  11  New  Nathan  Injectors. 

TENDER. 

Style    :....;.i...:.. Eight-wheeled. 

Weight,    empty    56,580    lbs. 

Wheels,  number   8 

Wheels,  diam 33  in. 

.Journals,  diam.  and  length 5V»  in.  dia.  X  10  in. 

Wheel  Base 18  ft.  0  in. 

Tender  Frame    13-in.   Channel   Steel. 

Water  Capacity 7,500  U.  S.  gallons. 

Coal    Capacity    16    tons. 


POWER  TO  DRIVE  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  find  In  your  journal  some- 
thing that  gives  us  food  for  thought.  This  time  it  is  that 
cylinder  borer  of  which  you  gave  an  account  in  the  Octobei 
number.  It  is  said  that  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  is  doing  good  work;  but 
here  some  one  has  done  more,  they  have  caused  about  four 
cylinders  to  be  bored  where  but  one  was  bored  before.  The 
increase  of  output  in  this  Instance  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
What  particularly  interests  me  is  to  know  how  much  power 
is  required  to  do  the  work  mentioned?  You  state  that  a  5- 
h.p.  motor  ran  rather  warm.  I  believe  it.  A  few  figures  show 
that  with  a  cut  %  in.  de^p  and  a  feed  of  5-16  in.,  about  35 
cu.  Ins.  of  metal  were  removed  per  minute.  Upon  this  basis, 
and  upon  the  assumption  that  the  machine  requires  but  a 
small  amount  of  power  to  run  it  light,  and  also  assuming  that 
the  tools  are  kept  in  well-sharpened  condition,  I  have  esti- 
mated that  about  9  h.p.  are  required.  This  is  from  an  arbit- 
rary formula,  which  has  held  good  in  a  few  instances,  but  is 
not  of  universal  application.    Another  formula  would  indicate 


that  a  power  of  17.5  h.p.  would  be  required  for  this  work. 
From  another  authority  we  learn  that  21.9  h.p.  are  needed. 
These  figures  show  quite  a  variation,  but  here  is  another  one 
wWich.  when  worked  out  seems  to  think  that  about  19.2  h.p. 
nil  answer,  and  upon  reference  to  a  well  known  pocket  book, 
lfi.5  h.p.  looks  to  be  the  proper  thing.  Four  of  these  results 
are  from  published  formulae.    Now  who  is  guessing? 

There  is  truth  somewhere  in  this  problem,  and  we  would 
like  to  find  it,  for  if  the  operator  can  do  twice  the  present 
amount  of  work,  if  given  a  larger  motor,  then  how  large 
should  it  be,  18  h.p.  or  44h.p.,  and  he  should  have  it  quickly  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Evidently  the  motor  now  in  use  is 
under  rated.  It  would  be  of  Interest  to  have  reliable  read- 
ings that  would  show  what  is  being  done,  and  how  close  some 
of  us  are  guessing.  Another  thought — with  the  reduction  of 
time,  has  a  high  quality  of  work  been  retained?  Are  the 
cylinders  true  in  diameter  and  of  uniform  size  through  the 
length  of  bore?  Are  they  smooth  and  easy  upon  the  piston? 
If  so,  then  well  and  good,  but  if  not,  then  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  ease  up  a  little  on  the  time  and  improve  the  quality. 
Other  thoughts  have  suggested  themselves — but  I  fear  that 
waste  basket.  M.  "Ei. 
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ACTION    OF    THE    NEW    TOOL    STEELS. 


THE     VALUE    OF    TECHNICAL    TRAINING. 


The  new  tool  steels  contain — in  addition  to  iron  and  carbon 
— chronium,  tungsten,  and  sometimes  titanium  and  molybde- 
num, and  Mr.  Spuller's  view  is  that,  in  the  point  of  the  tool, 
the  excessive  heating  causes  a  portion  of  the  carbon  to  leave 
the  iron  and  form  high  carbides  of  chromium  and  tungsten. 
These  higher  carbides  exist  in  the  form  of  needle-like  crystals 
of  intense  hardness,  which  are  embedded  in  the  soft  iron  car- 
bide as  in  a  matrix,  and  which  form  the  real  cutting  portions 
of  the  tool.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  points 
of  these  tools  harden  in  use,  and  also  by  the  form  assumed  by 
the  tool  points  after  heavy  service;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  proved,  and  the  assumption  that  the  formation  of 
the  crystals  of  chromium  and  tungsten  carbides  is  due  to  the 
heating  alone  does  not  seem  to  satisfactorily  explain  the  dif- 
ference which  apparently  exists  between  the  point  and  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  portions  of  one  of  these  tools.  There  is, 
however,  another  action  going  on  which  may,  I  think,  exert 
an  important  influence,  and  that  is  the  extremely  intense 
pressure  to  which  the  point  of  such  a  tool  must  necessarily  be 
subjected.  Of  course,  this  is  merely  a  suggestion,  but  I  think 
it  not  improbable  that  further  research  may  show  that  intense 
pressure  and  heat  in  combination  can  produce  an  effect  which 
would  not  result  from  heating  alone. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  in 
these  new  steels  a  series  of  materials  which  promise  to  revo- 
lutionize a  very  important  percentage  of  our  machine  work, 
and  to  necessitate  very  material  alterations  in  the  propor- 
tions of  our  machine  tools,  involving  very  heavy  outlay,  if  we 
wish  to  advance  with  the  times.  Now,  these  are  facts  pointing 
to  the  necessity  for  extensive  research  conducted  in  a  thor- 
oughly systematic  way.  Of  course,  such  an  inquiry  as  this 
would  involve  considerable  expenditure;  but  the  interests  in- 
volved are  enormous,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  results 
attained  would  not  only  be  of  great  immediate  value  to  both 
steel  makers  and  steel  users,  but  would  also  lead  to  important 
advances  in  the  early  future.— W.  H,  Maw,  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers.        .'.;/•'; 


FROM   MR.    FORNEY. 


Mr.  M.  N.  Forney  recently  handed  a  clipping  tc  the  editor 
of  this  journal  without  comment,  but  comments  may  be  forth- 
coming.   The  clipping  contained  the  following: 

"Edison  abhors  cigarettes.  Recently  one  of  his  clerks 
dropped  a  package  just  outside  the  private  office  door.  Next 
morning  the  offending  box  of  cigarettes  was  found  impaled 
with  a  nail,  from  which  was  suspended  the  following  notice: 

"  'A  degenerate  who  is  retrograding  toward  lower  animal 
life  has  lost  his  packet.' 

"There  was  no  mistaking  the  familiar  handwriting.  It  hung 
there  all  day.  ''■:  ^y '■'•■"■■■  ■"^-  '"^[^^  -t:'''' :y ^,  --^^y  ^  - 

"Next  morning  the  cigarettes  were  gone,  but  a  big  black 
plug  of  chewing  tobacco  was  there  instead.  But  not  for  very 
long. 

"Edison  chews  tobacco.'*'-' •  v'- 


Mr.  Howard  Elliott  has  been  elected  president  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  S.  Mellen,  who  recently  resigned 
to  succeed  Judge  Hall  as  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford.  Mr.  Elliott  leaves  the  position  of  second 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy. 


The  Northern  Railway  of  France  has  put  into  service  a  steel 
car  having  a  capacity  of  50  metric  tons.  This  is  the  first  large 
capacity  car  in  France.  It  is  of  steel  plate,  of  the  Fox  type, 
and  constructed  by  M.  P.  Arbel,  the  licensee  for  this  construc- 
tion in  France.         ...  -.^  .  -    ■  ...... 


Commenting  upon  the  field  for  the  educated  engineer  in 
manufacturing  establishments.  Prof.  J.  J.  Flather,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  made  the  following  remarks  before 
the  North  West  Railway  Club: 

"I  am  reminded  that  a  number  of  years  ago  there  used  to 
attend  the  Boston  'Tech.'  a  young  man  who  got  acquainted 
with  an  old  manufacturer  whom  he  met  daily  going  to  and 
from  the  school.  This  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the 
manufacturing  business  for  some  forty  years,  was  very  much 
interested  in  my  young  friend  and  followed  his  career  through 
college.  "When  the  young  man  graduated  he  went  out  to  the 
factory  and  wanted  to  hire  out  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  He 
had  just  had  his  sheep-skin  and  felt  very  wise,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was.  The  old  man  said  he  had  been  in  business  for 
forty  years;  he  had  made  money;  was  then  making  money; 
he  had  never  needed  a  mechanical  engineer;  he  didn't  see  what 
the  use  of  such  a  being  was,  and  he  had  no  use  for  his  services. 
'But,'  said  the  boy,  'your  valves  aren't  working  right;  look 
at  your  exhaust  and  listen  to  it;  your  line  shaft  is  out  of  line; 
there  are  lots  of  things  here  that  need  a  mechanical  engineer; 
you  could  make  money.'  He  said,  'I  am  making  money,  I 
have  been  making  money  for  forty  years;  I  don't  need  a 
mechanical  engineer.'  Said  the  young  man:  'I  don't  suppose 
you  have  any  objection  to  my  working  for  nothing.  I  would 
like  to  go  to  work  and  adjust  things;  I  would  like  to  overhaul 
your  valves;  I  think  I  can  show  your  firemen  how  to  save 
coal;  I  think  I  can  get  you  better  results.  1  am  willing  to 
make  this  proposition:  I  won't  ask  any  salary,  and  if  I  can  save 
you  anything  just  turn  it  over  to  me.'  Well,  the  old  gentleman 
said  that  was  fair  enough,  so  met  the  proposition  of  the  young 
man  that  he  shoud  have  what  he  saved  during  the  first  year. 
The  young  man  came  down  to  the  shop  and  began  his  work  of 
overhauling  and  bricked  up  the  fire-grate  and  made  it  a  little 
smaller,  and  he  gave  the  firemen  some  orders  about  firing  and 
looked  after  the  shafting  and  the  pulleys,  and  the  old  man 
saw  that  his  coal  bill  was  not  quite  so  great  as  it  used  to  be 
and  he  gave  the  young  man  an  allowance  of  the  amount,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  young  man  drew  out  16.000, 
which  had  been  saved  in  fuel  and  other  expenses  that  had  been 
expended  previously.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  young  man  was  engaged  as  mechanical 
engineer.  He  started  in  on  the  second  year  not  at  |C,000,  but 
at  |2,500  per  year,  and  is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm." 


A     NOVEL    METHOD    OF    PIPE    THREADING, 


Professor  Robert  H.  Thurston,  Dean  of  Sibley  College,  Cor- 
nell University,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Ithaca  Sunday 
night,  October  26. 


The  method  of  pipe  threading  referred  to  is  no  doubt  better 
"honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance";  however,  it 
points  a  valuable  moral,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  reminiscence  is  related  by  a  one-time  superintendent  of 
water  service,  the  incident  occurring  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  on  a  road  entering  Chicago.  Receiving  advice  that  the 
water  pipe  was  leaking  at  an  Important  water  station,  the 
superintendent  of  water  service  went  at  once  to  the  scene, 
with  such  men  and  tools  as  he  had  with  him.  Arriving  at  the 
water  station  he  found  the  4-in.  wrought-iron  water  pipe  bro- 
ken squarely  off,  only  2  ft.  of  water  in  the  tank,  and  no  means 
of  getting  a  piece  of  pipe  from  any  shop  cut  to  length  and 
threaded  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  Unwilling  to  interrupt 
the  water  supply  and  determined  not  to  acknowledge  defeat 
until  the  last  resource  was  tried,  he  cut  a  piece  of  pipe  to 
length  with  cold  chisels,  chalked  the  unthreaded  end,  placed 
it  in  line  end  to  end  with  a  threaded  old  piece  of  the  same 
size  pipe,  and  with  two-pointed  tram,  one  point  engaging  in  the 
thread  of  the  old  pipe,  the  other  scribing  on  the  chalked  end 
of  the  blank  pipe,  he  followed  the  thread  with  one  point, 
always  keeping  the  tram  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  pipe. 
The  path  of  the  right  pitch  thread  was  thus  scribed  by  the 
tram  point  on  the  chalked  surface  of  the  blank  end  of  pipe 
requiring  thread.  The  spiral  scribe  mark  thus  made  was 
nicked  with  chisels,  deepened  and  made  continuous,  until  m* 
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the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  a  good  thread  was  cut,  the  Job 
put  up  without  a  drop  of  leakage  and  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  water  service. 

The  above  incident  was  modestly  related  on  its  own  merits 
as  an  ingenious  little  mechanical  makeshift,  but  it  is  of 
greater  interest  as  symbolizing  that  high  attribute  of  general- 
ship which  shrinks  not  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  but  which 
with  skillful  use  of  the  means  at  hand  snatches  victory  from 
defeat :  — Resourcefulness. 


RECORD-BREAKING  TIME  IN  BORING   DRIVER  TIRES. 


A     BoBixo-Miix     Opebatob     Who     Keeps     Foub     Men     Busy 

'::.•—,-    •'-•■..  Handling  Wobk. 


WEST  ALBANY   SHOPS. — NEW   YOBK   CENTBAL. 


The  letter  appended  below  is  a  remarkable  statement  re- 
cently received  relative  to  an  astonishing  boring-mill  record 
that  is  being  maintained  in  daily  service  at  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral shops  at  West  Albany.  We  hope  that  this  letter  will  re- 
ceive the  careful  attention  of  all  our  readers,  as  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  value  of  studying  machine  tools  to  obtain  the 
utmost  capacity.  This  statement  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Quereau,  superintendent  of  the  West  Albany  shops.  Can  any 
of  our  readers  show  such  a  record  as  this? — Editob. 

To  thr  Editor: 

In  view  of  your  interest  in  the  matter,  I  wish  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing facts  as  to  the  boring  of  driving  tires  on  an  84-in.  boring 
mill.  The  figures  wliich  I  furnish  you  are  actual  details  of  what  I 
am  doing  every  working  day. 

It  mu.st  be  under.stood  that  to  accomplish  the  following  result.s 
•several  vital  points  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

In  the  first  place,  the  operator  must  thoroughly  understand  his 
machine ;  he  must  know  what  .speed  to  use  to  get  the  limit  of  work 
from  his  tools  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  the  limit  of  the 
working  power  of  his  machine,  so  as  not  to  strip  any  gears,  which 
is  very  easily  done. 

This  matter  of  gearing  on  the  large  modern  boring  mills  is  one 
which  is  attracting  attention  from  all  users  of  this  cla.ss  of  machine. 
The  driving  gears  should  be  more  massive — the  teeth  should  be 
heavier.  This  applies  alike  to  the  cone  gears  and  to  those  which 
lire  underneath  the  table.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  increased  output  of  these  machines  since  the 
introduction  of  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels.  Speed  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  factor,  as  these  machines  will  waste  power  in 
speed,  when  they  need  it  to  drive  the  heavy  feeds  which  are  used  to 
do  the  work  hereinafter  stated.  Also  the  worm  and  worm  gear 
which  operate  the  friction  head  on  the  ram  should  be  made  larger 
and  heavier,  a.s  this  is,  in  my  opinion  from  personal  experience, 
the  weakest  point  about  these  machines. 

It  is  "up  to"  the  manufacturer  to  build  machines  to  suit  the  tools 
which  are  used  to-day.  The  tool  steel  manufacturers  are  far  ahead 
of  the  machine  tool  builders.  When  a  worm  or  worm  gear  gives 
out  (which  is  a  common  occurrence)  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
whole  carriage  and  ram  down  off  the  cross-rail,  which  is  a  very 
long  and  tedious  operation,  costing  considerable  time  and  expense. 
This  could  be  entirely  done  away  with  if  the  designer  would  put 
(wo  holes  through  the  back  of  the  rail  casting,  instead  of  half  way 
through  the  casting,  as  at  present.  The  hole  .should  be  twice  the 
size  of  the  gear — say,  a  10-in.  hole  where  a  5-in.  gear  is  used,  and 
so  on  in  proportion. 

I  will  now  give  the  time  taken  to  bore  the  following  sizes  of  tires : 

Thirty-nine-in.  driving  tires  are  put  on  the  machine,  set,  bored 
and  taken  off  in  24  minutes ;  24  of  these  are  bored  in  9%  hours. 

Firty-four-in.  tires  are  put  on,  set,  bored  and  removed  in  23 
minutes,  and  occasionally  better,  as  25  of  this  size  are  bored  in  9V4 
hours. 

Fifty-in.  tires  are  finished  in  the  same  time  as  44-in.  tires. 

Fifty-six-in.  and  57-in.  tires  are  bored,  set  and  removed  in  21 
and  22  minutes.  We  average  27  of  this  size  in  9  hours.  I  have 
bored  2:1  of  this  size  in  1}<>  hours. 

Sixty-two-in.  retaining-ring  tires  are  set,  bored,  grooved  on  both 
sides  and  taken  off  the  machine  in  2^  hour.s. 

Sixty-three-in.  retaining-ring  tires  are  set,  bored,  grooved  on 
both  sides  and  taken  off  in  2%   hours. 

Sixty-eight-in.,  71 -in.  and  72-in.  retaining-ring  tires  are  set, 
bored,  grooved  on  both  sides  and  removed  in  3^  hours. 


These  times  are  very  often  bettered,  which  decreases  a  little  on 
the  time  of  boring. 

To  keep  up  this  service  the  operator  must  have  four  or  five  help- 
ers. When  I  have  finished  a  tire  it  is  taken  off  by  two  helpers  and 
another  which  is  being  held  within  10  ft.,  by  two  others,  is  dropped 
on  this  one  and  hoisted  on  the  machine.  This  keeps  four  men  busy 
taking  the  finished  work  away  and  keeping  rough  work  ready.  The 
helpers  come  to  my  machine  when  the  cut  is  almost  through  the 
tire,  so  in  this  way  no  time  is  lost.  We  have  eight  or  ten  rough 
tires  standing  along  the  wall  within  100  ft.  so  that  we  have  our 
stock  close  to  us.  The  helpers  roll  these  in  from  the  stock  of  tires 
outside  the  shop  in  the  interval  between  the  removal  of  a  finished 
tire  and  the  boring  of  the  following  one. 

A  shop  using  these  modern  machine  tools  should  be  very  careful 
to  keep  plenty  of  helpers,  as  the  increased  output  depends  to  no 
small  degree  on  the  help  furnished  to  their  skilled  help.  I  manage 
to  keep  four  men  continually  "on  the  jump"  from  7  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  M.  Their  time  is  constantly  used,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  from 
their  services.  This  work  is  performed  in  machine  shop  No.  1, 
locomotive  department.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Rivfer  Rail- 
road, at  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hoping  that  this  will  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers.  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  same.  Albert  H.  Reese, 

No.  19  North  Lexington  Avenue, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

ENGINEER  MAKES  FIFTY  DOLLARS   A  MINUTE. 


There  is  a  little  story  connected  with  the  record-breaking 
run  of  the  Lowe  special  over  the  Sante  Fe,  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles,  in  less  than  53  hours,  which  is  not  generally  known. 

It  is  related  that  Mr.  Lowe  offered  the  engineer  who  hauled 
the  train  from  San  Bernardino  to  Los  Angeles — on  the  home- 
stretch of  sixty  miles — the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  minute  for 
every  minute  gained  over  the  schedule.  Engineer  Warboy 
turned  the  wheels  at  a  fifty-second  clip  for  each  mile  to  Pasa- 
dena, hut  had  to  slow  down  in  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
pulled  into  La  Grande  station,  Los  Angeles,  just  sixty-two 
minutes  after  leaving  San  Bernardino,  gaining  nine  minutes 
on  the  whirlwind  schedule  and  thereby  earning  $450  extra  pin 
money. 

The  Sante  Fe  passenger  department  will  soon  publish  a 
pamphlet  giving  full  details  of  the  swift  flight  of  the  Lowe 
special,  which  in  several  instances  exceeded  ninety  miles  an 
hour.  An  average  of  nearly  43  miles  an  hour  was  maintained, 
in  the  face  of  having  to  cross  four  high  ranges  of  the  Rockies, 
and  with  little  previous  selection  of  engines  or  crews. 


KNEW  ALL  BUT  ONE  THING. 


The  professor  of  mechanics  at  an  English  college  once  gave 
a  lecture  upon  the  locomotive,  and  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  absorption  of  one  juvenile  listener.  He  spoke  to  the 
student  after  the  lecture,  and  asked  him: 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  understand  all  about  the  locomotive 
now?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "all  but  one  thing." 

"And  what  is  that?"  said  the  professor  kindly. 

"I  can't  make  out  what  makes  the  locomotive  move  without 
horses." 


The  Gold  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company  announce  the  fact 
of  the  decLsion  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  that  the  Gold 
steam  base  coupler  does  not  infringe  on  the  Consolidated  Car  Heat- 
ing Company's  (Sewall)  patent.  This  case  was  decided  against 
the  Consolidated  Company  in  the  Canadian  courts  and  was  appealed 
by  them  to  the  higher  court  of  England,  where  the  final  decision 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Gold  Company.  This  long  and  ex- 
pensive litigation,  therefore,  has  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Gold 
Company. 

Steam  turbines  have  entered  the  field  of  marine  propulsion 
with  a  vigor,  which  promises  a  revolution  in  this  practice. 
Three  new  turbine  steamers  are  now  under  construction  for 
English  Channel  service  and  a  new  long  distance  ship  of  18 
knots  is  building  for  service  between  Great  Britain  and  New 
Zealand.  If  this  ship  is  as  successful  as  the  earlier  turbine 
steamers,  it  will  be  but  a  short  step  to  the  application  of  tur- 
bines to  trans-Atlantic  service,  and  this  will  settle  the  question 
of  general  adoption. 
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NEW    PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE. — I'lTTSBlBCill    &    LAKE   ERIE    RAILROAD  4-4-2  TYPE. 
L.   H.   TURNER,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   MOTIVE  POWER.  AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE  CO..    SCHENECTADY   WORKS,    BlILDEBS. 


NEW    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES.    PITTSBURG    AND 
LAKE   ERIE   RAILROAD. 


4—4—2   Type. 


This  road  has  received  five  passenger  locomotives  from  the 
Schenectady  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
of  which  the  general  appearance  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving.  These  engines  are  equipped  with  the  Davis 
counterbalance  and  with  Allen-American  balanced  slide 
valves.  A  notable  feature  is  the  very  large  tender,  having 
a  capacity  of  8,400  gals.  The  water  spaces  around  the  firebox 
are  unusually  wide,  being  ^y^  and  5  ins.  all  around.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  increasing  the  spaces  for 
v/ater  around  the  firebox,  which  is  a  commendable  improve- 
ment. Ratios  and  the  leading  dimensions  are  given  in  the 
following  tables: 

Ratios. 
Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume. ............  ...>=:  .., 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface.  .  .  .  .,;."■,.,:.>.;, .'.^^  ;=-:;i'; 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort.  ...,  i..i.  .^:ii  •».  =  .. , 

Tractive  effort  to  beating  surface.  ../;,.".  .;;>v>i. .'~  "... 

Heating  surface  to  grate  area ;. .  =  ;.; 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  drivers  to  heating  surface  =  ,i. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort =  .  ^, 

Total  weight  to  beating  surface .....  =  .. 


.,,.  3.11 

,:-i.  32.64 

,  ...  3.9 

83.6 

, . .  .  63.9 
ik^ .602. 
..;.  11.97o 
57.12 


General  Dimensions. 

Gauge 4  ft.  814    ins. 

Fuel ;  .  .  . . Bituminous  coal 

Weight  in  working  order. . ., . .... . .,. 168.000  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers ..'.'. .,;.... .vi 96,000    lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  In  working  order 313,000  lbs. 

Wlieel  base,  driving 7  ft. 

Wheel   base,    rigid 7    ft. 

Wheel  base,  total 26  ft.  11  ins. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 56  ft.  11%  ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders  20  ins. 

Stroke  of  piston    26   ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston  5  ^   ins. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod   3  %    Ins. 

Size  of  steam  ports 18  x  1%   ins. 

Size  of  exhaust  ports 18  x  3  ins. 

Size  of  bridges    1  %    ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  slide  valves Allen  American 

Greatest  travel   of  slide   valves 6    ins. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves 1%  ins. 

Lead  of  valves  in  lull  tcenr.   Liine  and  line  ford.  ^-in.  lead  at  6-in.  cut-oft 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 72  ins. 

Thickness  of  tire 3  ins. 

Diameter  anS  length  of  driving  journals. . .  .9%  Ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  Journals, 

Main  side,  7x4%  ins.,  6  ins.  diameter  x  6%  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals. 

Front,  4%  ins.  diameter  x  4  ins. 

Engine  truck,  journals ; 6  Ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 33    ins. 

Boiler. 

Style Straight 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring ...» .68%  ins. 

V/orklng  pressure 200   lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox.  .11-16,  %  and  %  in. 

Firebox,   length   inside    102    ins. 

Firebox,   width    65%    ins. 

Firebox,  depth Front,  76%  ins. ;    back,  62%  ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thicltness : 

Sides,  %  in. ;    back,  %  in. ;    crown,  7-16  in. ;    tube  sheet,  %  in. 
Firebox,  water  space ! 

414  and  5  ins.  front,  4%  and  5  Ins.  sides,  4%  and  5  ins.  back 

Firebox,  crown  staying Radial.  1%   ins.  diameter 

Firebox,  staybolts Ulster  spec,  iron,  1  in.  diameter 

Tubes,  number    •  •  330 

Tubes,  diameter ?e  2' 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets , 16  ft. 

Firebrick,  supported  on •  • -^-In.   tubes 

Heating  surface,  tubes ^•1^1^  ^**'  £• 

Heating  surface,  water  tubes < ««  „  ^"  2' 

Heating  surface,  firebox •«  oTf'ia  "'"  Jt 

Heating  surface,  total  . . .  .«««•« •  •.•>.••  • 2,841.46  aq.  n. 


Grate  surface    ..  ivi;.  .■•■■»■••.•.»,»■< 

Exhaust  nozzles . . . ..  .'.  .'y.». >  .  .< 

Smokestack,  inside  diameter  ..  ..v.i »....> 
Smokestack,  top  above  rail  >  .  .  .;. .....  . .  .. 

■  . ":     Tender.    ^^ 

Style ,  •  •*..  .  .«  .'•'.-*  •  *.'«  »..^  «'..... 

Weight,  empty  ...  ....1.... .  •..••>,«.>.'••• 

Wheels,    number  ,;v».. . .  ^ v..  •  • . .v.i...* ** « 

Wheels,  diameter  .'.'. . . .  .^  . . . ...  •:••••.•*  •■ 

Journals,  diameter  and  length. . .  .Vyi-^w.^*. 

Wheel  base ;.^ iV..>.i'. 

Water  capacity   ..... .-. . . . ; .  • .  .••••>.»■.»  .... 

Coal    capacity    . .  .■ . .... . . . . . :  i .  ".-iW*.  i . . 


46.27   sq.   ft. 

A%.  5  and  5%  ins.  diameter 

16  ins. 

,.. 14  ft.  9%  ins. 


,. .. «fiv-.v»^*l.-...U  level  top 
. ;  ,;\i*  . vV.?.^.  vi.  .53.400  lbs. 

i .... .  •  • .  .■.•■»•  •  • » «r  •  .36  Ins. 
,.5%  ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

...7. 19  ft.  5  ins. 

.........8.400  U.  S.     gals. 

^i  .iL  ;V.: 10    tons 


BOOKS. 


Earthwork  and  Its  Cost.     Ilv  Hulhert  Towors  Gillette.     2:U  pa^es. 

EngineeriuR    News   I'ublishing   Company,   220    Broadway,    New 

York.     1903.     Price  $2. 

This  book  of  2.34  pa^es  takes  up.  with  considerable  care,  the 
subject  specified  by  the  title.  Tlie  table  of  contents  well  indicates 
its  scope:  Earth  .shrinkase.  earth  clas.sifieation.  cost  of  loosening 
and  .shoveling,  cost  of  dumping,  spreading  and  rolling,  are  the 
snljjects  of  several  chajiter-s.  The  separation  of  cast  into  its  ele- 
ments is  not  new.  but  the  sul)je<'t  is  covereil  much  more  completely 
here  than  in  any  former  single  publication  at  least.  The  subjects 
of  costs  by  wheelbarrows  and  carts,  by  wagons,  by  elevating  graders* 
and  by  cars  cover  good  grotmd,  not  occuitied.  apparently,  by  any 
inevious  work  of  thus  character.  Trenching  for  pipe  laying  and 
sewer  construction  are  touched  upon,  as  are  also  the  cost  of  hy- 
draulic excavation  and  of  dredging,  together  with  a  chapter  in 
miscellaneous  cost  data.  In  the  appendix  there  are  what  are  prac- 
tically short  chapters  on  earthwork  computation,  and  on  overhaul 
diagrams,  together  with  other  matters  of  .smaller  scope.  A  very 
large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  compiling  this  information 
and  in  its  arrangement.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  contractors 
do  not  estimate  the  items  of  work  in  suflScient  detail,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  many  engineers  are  inefficient  in  estimating 
cost.  The  author,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  a  trifle  pessimistic  and 
I)olemic  in  his  views  and  treatment  of  affairs  in  this  direction; 
many  engineers  are  in  the  habit  of  separating  the  items  of  cost  of 
construction  in  far  greater  detail  than  is  indicated  in  this  treatise. 
It  is  easy  to  criticise  anything,  this  book  included,  but  it  never- 
thele.ss  is  a  desirable  contribution  to  engineering  literature,  and 
should  prove  of  value  to  almost  any  engineer  dealing  with  con- 
struction problem*.  ;.,.:-•  ' 


Swing  Bridges.     By  "Loidis."     Railway  Series  of  Text  Books  and 
Manuals  by  Railway  Men  for  Railway  Men.     Published  by 
the   Railway   Engineer,   3   Ludgate   Circus   Buildings,   E.    C, 
London,  England.     Price.  5  .shillings. 
This  little  book,  which  is  No.  3  of  the  Railway  Series  of  Text 
Books  and  Manuals  by  Railway  Men  for  Railway  Men,  treats  of 
plate  girder  swing  bridges  of  short  spans  and  gives  the  computa- 
tions actually  made  in  the  design  of  several  existing  structures  of 
this  type.     It  also  includes  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods 
used  in  operating  a  number  of  such  bridges,  and  several  modes  of 
computing  moments  and  shears  in  continuous  girders  are  discussed 
in  the  appendices.    The  author  has  economized  space  so  thoroughly, 
however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  all  his  steps;    for  example, 
included  in  the  computations  are  several  complicated  diagrams,  but 
what  they  represent  is  left  to  the  imagination.     Except  for  this 
defect  the  book  is  well  written,  and  on  the  whole  is  worthy  of 
being  placed  in  the  library  of  bridge  engineers. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE   TOOLS. 


Interesting    Applications   of   Electric    Driving   to    Millino 

al\chines. 


In  no  class  of  machine  tools  does  the  application  of  individual 
electric  driving  contribute  more  to  efficient  and  economical 
operation  than  in  the  case  of  the  milling  machine.  The  nature 
of  the  service  usually  imposed  upon  the  milling  machine  is  so 
widely  variable  and  embraces  such  a  large  range  of  spindle 
and  feeding  mechanism,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  in- 
telligently provide  for  them  beforehand;  but  in  driving  with 
variable-speed  motors,  in  connection  with  properly  selected 
gearing  changes,  large  speed  ranges  are  made  possible  with 
which  to  obtain  to  the  fullest  extent  the  benefits  of  modern 
machine  processes  and  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels.  Indi- 
vidual driving  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  for  use  upon  mill- 
ing machines,  for  reason  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained 


without  increasing  the  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine. 
A  Morse  rocker-joint  silent  chain  is  used  for  the  drive  instead 
of  a  belt,  the  short  distance  between  centres  of  the  motor  shaft 
and  tool  spindle  making  a  belt  connection  almost  prohibitive 
on  account  of  the  excessive  tension  required  producing  needless 
waste  of  power  in  friction.  In  its  operation  the  chain  is  noise- 
less and  positive,  and  the  pull  exerted  between  the  shaft  and 
spindle  is  only  that  necessary  to  transmit  the  power.  The 
sprockets  and  chain  are  entirely  enclosed  in  a  light,  removable 
cast-iron  casing  which  protects  the  chain  and  sprockets  from 
chips  and  dirt,  prevents  the  throwing  of  oil  at  high  speeds  and 
prevents  injury  to  the  operator. 

This  tool,  having  been  built  for  taking  heavy  cuts  in  iron,  is 
of  substantial  proportions  and  required  a  7%-h.p.  motor.  It 
is  provided  with  a  powerful  and  positive  feed-changing  mechan- 
ism covering  an  exceptionally  wide  range,  the  gear  combina- 
tions of  which  may  be  instantly  changed  without  stopping  the 
machine.  There  are  16  feeding  speeds,  all  of  which  are  plain- 
ly indicated  by  raised  figures  immediately  over  the  feed  lever. 


flG.     1. — V.VRIAULE-SPiaU)     DRIVE     FOB    A     UNIVERSAL     MILLING     MA- 
CUINE,    ALL    PARTS    ENCLOSED — CINCINNATI    MILLING     MA- 
CHINE COMPAJTY — CBOCKEB-WHEELEB   MOTOR. 


thereby,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  interesting  examples  of 
motor-driving  applied  to  milling  machines  of  some  of  the 
foremost  and  most  progressive  builders,  as  illustrated  below. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  a  very  compact  and  commendable  arrange- 
ment of  individual  electric  driving  that  has  recently  been  ap- 
plied to  the  well-known  geared-feed  milling  machine  built  by 
the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  0.,  In 
which  a  variable-speed  form  of  motor  has  been  used.  The  drive 
is  furnished  by  a  7»{.-h.p.  semi-enclosed  direct-current  motor, 
built  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  which 
operates  for  its  speed  control  upon  the  4-wire  multiple-voltage 
system.  The  speed  changes  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  12- 
point  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple-voltage  controller,  which  gives 
six  speeds  by  fundamental  voltages  and  six  by  resistances, 
making  12  speeds  available  in  all. 

The  location  of  the  motor  directly  over  the  machine  Is  the 
most  desirable,  as  It  allows  the  drive  for  the  spindle  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  advantage — that  is  between  the  bearings. 


FIG.     2. — CONSTANT-SPEED    DRIVE    FOR    A    UNIVERSAL    MILLING     MA- 
CHINE USING  CHANGE  GEARS  FOR  SPEED  CHANGES — BROWN 
A  SHABPE  MFQ.  CO.^-GENEKAL  EXECTRIC  MOTOR. 


The  table  has  a  34-inch  automatic  longitudinal  movement  and 
a  9-inch  cross  and  20-inch  vertical  hand-operated  movement; 
36  driving  speeds  are  available,  by  means  of  the  double  back- 
gear  arrangement.  There  is  a  4  to  1  speed  reduction  with  the 
direct-drive,  while  with  the  back-gear  In  action  a  12  to  1  or  a 
28  to  1  reduction  is  available.  The  highest  possible  speed  of 
the  spindle  Is  278  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  lowest  14. 

The  height  to  the  top  of  the  motor  Is  85  Ins.  and  the  floor 
space  required  by  the  machine  Is  77  Ins.,  back  to  front,  and 
106  Ins.,  left  to  right,  to  allow  the  full  extent  of  the  longitudinal 
feed.  The  hand  wheel  shown  on  the  extension  of  the  motor 
shaft  beyond  the  chain  casing.  Is  provided  In  order  that,  with 
the  current  cut  off,  the  motor  may  be  rotated  by  hand  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  teeth  to  Intermesh  when  changing  the 
back-gear  combinations.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  web  of 
the  wheel  Is  made  solid  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  catching  the 
Angers  of  any  one  working  about  the  motor  while  It  Is  running. 
This  same  element  of  precaution  to  protect  the  workman  will 
be  recognized  as  an  excellent  feature  that  Is  extended  to  the 
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entire  machine,  all  gears  and  moving  parts  being  carefully  en- 
closed. 

The  arrangement  of  driving  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  application  on  account  of  its  compactness, 
as  well  as  neatness  and  ease  of  handling.  The  milling  machine 
shown  in  this  case  is  the  No.  3  universal  milling  machine,  built 
by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  one  of  which  was  equipped  as  shown  for  use  in  the  ma- 
chine shops  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  drive  is  from 
a  2-h.p.  alternating-current  3-phase  induction  motor,  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  to  operate  upon  a  voltage  of 
220-volts  at  a  speed  of  1,800-rev.  per  min.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  motor  supporting 
plate;  the  necessity  of  casting  a  projection  upon  the  base  of  the 
milling  machine  has  here  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  sep- 
arate bed-plate  for  the  motor,  which  is  merely  lapped  over  and 
bolted  to  the  base  of  the  machine;  this  greatly  cheapens  the 
cost  of  the  motor  attachment  to  the  machine,  as  such  a  motor 
arrangement  is  thus  applicable  to  any  milling  machine  by 
merely  bolting  on  a  motor  bed-plate. 

The  spindle  is  driven  from  the  motor  by  a  silent  driving 


FIG.       3. — CONSTANT-SPEED       DRIVE       BECKEE-BBAINABD       UN1VEB.SAL 
MILLING   MACHINE  WITH  CONE  PULLETS — STUBTEVANT  MOTORS. 

chain,  in  the  gear  case  shown,  and  then  through  change  gear- 
ing to  another  chain  running  on  a  sprocket  directly  on  the 
spindle  of  the  machine.  The  change  gearing  device  in  the  base 
of  the  machine  for  varying  spindle  speeds  is  unusually  simple 
and  efficient.  The  changes  are  made  by  the  simple  adjustment 
of  the  lever  and  a  sliding  knob  shown  on  the  plate  at  bottom 
of  machine.  To  obtain  any  required  spindle  speed  the  lever 
is  first  unlatched  and  dropped  down  as  far  as  it  will  go;  the 
sliding  knob  is  then  moved  along  until  it  is  over  the  column  in 
the  speed  plate  containing  the  required  speed.  The  lever  is 
then  unlatched  and  moved  up  as  far  as  It  will  go,  when  the 
latch  will  drop  Into  the  proper  hole  and  the  gearing  is  properly 
meshed  for  the  speed.    One  great  advantage  of  this  form  of 


construction  is  that  it  enables  the  use  of  any  standard  con- 
stant-speed motor,  by  the  use  of  which  the  full  capacity  of  the 
motor  is  at  all  times  available.  The  feeding  mechanism  is 
driven  directly  from  the  main  spindle  by  a  chain  and  sprocket 
wheels,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  3  presents  a  view  of  an  interesting  constant-speed  drive 
for  this  type  of  machinery.  This  tool  is  the  No.  2  new  model 
of  universal  milling  machine,  built  by  the  Becker-Brainard 
Milling  Machine  Co.,  one  of  which  was  thus  arranged  for  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  use  on  shipboard.  The  motor  used  is  a 
Sturtevant  variable-speed  motor,  and  is  mounted  upon  an  ex- 
tension bed-plate,  to  which  the  milling  machine  is  bolted.  The 
drive  is  in  this  case  by  belt  to  a  small  counter-shaft,  which  is 
mounted  above  the  machine's  column  by  brackets,  as  shown. 
Tnis  counter-shaft  carries  a  cone  pulley  to  correspond  with  the 
spindle  cone.  Six  changes  of  speed  are  available  from  the 
motor,  so  that,  with  the  4  cone  changes  and  the  back  gear,  48 
spindle  speeds  are  afforded. 

This  milling  machine  is  the  new  model  with  positive  geared- 
feeds,  which  has  only  recently  been  developed  by  the  Becker- 


FIG.  4. — CONSTANT-SJt'EED  DBIVK  IIENDY-NOBTON    UNIVERSAL   MlLLlNti 

MACHINE  WKH  BOTH  CHANGE  GEABS  AND  CONE  PULLEYS 

NORTHEBN    ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 


Brainard  Company.  The  gear  combinations  In  the  feed  box 
permit  of  20  changes  of  feeding  speed  for  each  spindle  speed, 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  easiness  of  changing,  enables  this  ma- 
chine to  meet  every  possible  demand  for  universal  milling 
work.  c>^.  ;;:v..\ 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  motor  application  Is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wiring.  The  main  switch  and  starting  box  are 
safely  mounted  upon  the  rear  of  the  column  out  of  the  way 
of  harm  and  yet  within  easy  reach  at  all  times.  The  wires  are 
carried  down  to  the  motor  In  an  Iron  pipe  conduit  for  safe- 
guard— this  Is  a  point  too  often  overlooked.     This  arrange- 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE   TOOLS. 


T.VTKRESti.NG     Al'l'I.IC'.ViJO\.s     of     Kl.KtTKIf     PKlVKMi     TO     MlILl.N". 


■"r^  ■!,'.•. '.;• 


'C  t  '■:■ 


■  •  In  no  (  latiij  ol"  machine  tools  iloos  Ihe  appliiUtion  of  individual 
ele«-tric  <lrlvins  t-pntribntt;  more  to  efficient  and  economical 
operation  than  in  tlie  case  of  the  milling  machiiu'.  The  nature 
of  the  stMvict'  u^iually  imposed  upon  the  milling  machine  is  so 
widely  variabh'  and  embraces  such  a  large  range  ol"  spindle 
and  feeding  mechanism,  that  it  is  al)Polutely  impossible  to  in- 
telligently provide  for  them  beforehand;  but  in  driving  with 
variable-speed  motors,  in  connection  with  i)roperly  selected 
g«'aring  changes,  large  speed  ranges  are  madf  possiblp  with 
which  to  obtain  to  the  tallest  extent  the  benefits  of  modern 
machine  processes  an<r  the  new  high-sj)eed  tool  steels.  Indi- 
vidual driving  is  rapidly  ( nming  into  favor  for  use  upon  mill- 
\n'z  machines,  for  r<>asoii  of  ilic  many  advantages,  to  be  gained 


without  increasing  the  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine. 
A  Morse  rocker-joint  silent  chain  is  used  for  the  drive  instead 
of  a  belt,  the  short  distance  between  centres  of  the  motor  shaft 
and  tool  spindle  making  a  belt  connection  almost  prohibitive 
on  account  of  the  excessive  tension  required  producing  needless 
waste  of  power  in  friction.  In  its  operation  the  chain  is  noise- 
less and  positive,  and  the  pull  exerted  between  the  shaft  and 
spindle  is  only  that  necessary  to  transmit  the  power.  The 
sprockets  and  chain  are  entirely  enclosed  in  a  light,  removable 
cast-iron  casing  which  protects  the  chain  and  sprockets  from 
chips  and  dirt,  prevents  the  throwing  of  oil  at  high  speeds  and 
prevents  injury  to  the  operator,    .^.r ,;;;,:-:.//::  -;^v/ 

This  tool,  having  been  built  for  taking  heavy  cuts  in  iron.  Is 
of  substantial  proportions  and  required  a  7*/^-h.p.  motor.  It 
is  provided  with  a  powerful  and  positive  feed-changing  mechan- 
ism covering  an  exceptionally  wide  range,  the  gear  ( ombina- 
tions  of  which  may  be  instantly  changed  without  stopping  the 
machine.  There  are  16  feeding  speeds,  all  of  which  are  plain- 
1v  in<licated  bv  raised  figures  immediately  over  the  feed  lever. 


.Flo,    j.— -V,\R|.\i;rK-sn!Eb   bAivE   ro«    .v    i mmks.vi,    .mii.i.im.    .\ia- 

•    :-     CIM-V^r    ALt-  I'AKTS    tNCLOSEl) — CINCIN.N'ATI    .MII.I.IM.     M  \-  J 

,.    "        .>     V  elll-NE  COMPANT — CROCK tB-WUEEU;K    .MOTOB.     ..  .. 


thereby,  as  may  bo  observed  from  the  interesting  examples  of 
motor-driving  applied  to  milling  machines  of  some  of  the 
foremost  and  most  progressive  builders,  as  illustrated  below. 
;'  Fig.  1  illustrates  a  very  compact  and  commendable  arrange- 
ment of  individual  electric  driving  that  has  recently  been  ap- 
plied to  the  w'ell-known  geared-feed  milling  machine  built  by 
the  Cincinnati  .Milling  Machine  Company.  Cincinnati,  O.,  in 
which  a  variable-speed  form  of  motor  has  been  used.  The  drive 
is  furnished  by  a  7i{;h.p,  scmi-en<losed  direct-current  motor, 
built  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company.  Ampere,  N.  J.,  which 
operates  for  its  speed  control  upon  the  4-wire  multiple-voltage 
system.  The  speed  changes  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  12- 
point  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple-voltage  controller,  which  gives 
six  speeds  by  fundamental  voltages  and  six  by  resistances, 
making  12  speeds  available  in  all. 

The  location  of  the  motor  directly  over  the  machine  is  the 
most  desirable,  as  It  allows  the  drive  for  the  spindle  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  advantage — that  is  between  the  bearings, 


m..     2. — CONSTANT-SPEED     DK1\E    FOR     A     I  MVEKSAl.     .\III.I.IN<i      .MA- 
CHINE USING   CHANGE  GEARS   FOB  SPEED  CHANGES — ItKOW.N 

&  SHARPE   MFG.  CO. — GENEItVL  EI-ECTKIC   .MrVfOK.  ;  ,      V 


The  table  has  a  34-inch  automatic  longitudinal  movement  and  ■ 
a  9-inch  cross  and  20-inch  vertical  hand-operated  movement;  : 
36  driving  speeds  are  available,  by  means  of  the  double  back-' 
gear  arrangement.  There  is  a  4  to  1  speed  reduction  with  the  • 
direct-drive,  while  with  the  back-gear  in  action  a  12  to  t  or  a  : 
28  to  1  reduction  is  available.  The  highest  possible  speed  of  - 
the  spindle  is  278  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  lowest  14."  ' 

The  height  to  the  top  of  the  motor  is  85  Ins.  and  the  floor  ; 
space  required  hy  the  machine  is  77  ins.,  back  to  front,  and   - 
106  Ins.,  left  to  right,  to  allow  the  full  extent  of  the  longitudinal 
feed.     The  hand  wheel  shown  on  the  extension  of  the  motor  : 
shaft  beyond  the  chain  casing,  is  provided  in  order  that,  with 
the  current  cut  off.  the  motor  may  be  rotated  by  hand  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  teeth  to  Intcrmesh  when  changing  the   ' 
back-gear  combinations.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  web  of  : 
the  wheel  Is  made  solid  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  catching  the 
fingers  of  any  one  working  about  the  motor  while  it  Is  running. 
This  same  element  of  precaution  to  protect  the  workman  will 
be  recognized  as  an  excellent  feature  that  Is  extended  to  the 


v.  ■ 
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couBiructioii  is  iliai  it  enabies  ibe  use  ol  any  standard  con- 
stant-speed motor,  by  iJte  use  01'  wliieh  tUe  lull  capaciiy  of  the 
motor  is  at  all  times  availabk'.  Tiie  l»*diug  me<.liauism  is 
driven  directly  from  tli<*  main  spiudl*;  by  a  ellaiu  and  sprocket 
wiieels,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig.  il-./-'  v'.: ■..;.=:. 
Fig.  3  presents  a  view  of  an  interesting  constant-speed  drive 
for  this  type  of  machinery.  This  tool  is  the  No.  2  new  model 
of  universal  milling  niachin«v  built  by  the  Ikcker-Braiuard 
Miiliug  Machine  Co..  one  of  which  was  thus  arranged  for  the 
IJ.  is.  Government  for  use  on  8hii)hoard. .  Th6  lUKrtor  iised  is  ♦ 
Sturtevant  varialde-ispeed  niptor,  sffld  -is  tnpanted  ujjon  an  ex- 
tension  bed-plate,  to  whtoh  the  milling  marhine  is  bolted.  The 
firive  is  in  this  case  by  )K>lt  to  a  small  counter-shafr,  which  is 
mounted  above  the  machines  column  by  brackets,  as  shown. 
Tuis  countershaft  carries  a  rone  pulley  to  correspond  with  the 
spindle  coiie.  Six  changes  of  speed. are  available  from  the 
motor,  so  that,  wit^^  the  4  cone  changes  and  the  back  gear,  48 
spindle  speeds  are  afforded.  .::.;.':■::.• 
This  milling  machine  is  the  fi^i^-4ftd<iel  with  positive  geared- 
'eds.wliich  has  only  recently  ,-?)eendeveloi>ed  by  the  Beoker- 


•V. '■'■-•• 


entire  machine,  all  gears  and  moving  parts  being  carefully  en- 
closed. 

The  arrangement  of  driving  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  is  an  ex- 
I  eedingly  interesting  application  on  account  of  its  compactness, 
as  well  as  neatness  and  ease  of  handling.  The  milling  machine 
shown  in  this  case  is  the  No.  3  universal  milling  machine,  built 
by  the  i3rown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  l^rovidence, 
H.  1.,  one  of  which  was  eyuipped  as  shown  for  use  in  the  ma- 
chine shops  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  drive  is  from 
a  2-h.p.  alternating-current  3-phase  induction  motor,  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  to  operate  upon  a  voltage  of 
220-volts  at  a  speed  of  1,800-rev.  per  min.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  motor  supporting 
plate;  the  necessity  of  casting  a  projection  upon  the  base  of  the 
milling  machine  has  here  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  sep- 
arate bed-plate  for  the  motor,  which  is  merely  lapped  over  and 
bolted  to  the  base  of  the  machine;  this  greatly  cheai)ens  the 
cost  of  the  motor  attachment  to  the  machine,  as  such  a  motor 
arrangement  is  thus  applicable  to  any  milling  nwichine  liy 
merely  bolting  on  a  motor  bed-plate.  ;  '  ■  "  -;  . 
:':iTh*>  spindle  is  driven  from  the  motor  by  a  silent   driving- 


'  V      -  ■• , 


bU;.        3. — CO.NSr.V.NT-SJ'EKn        drive       UK;CKER-HKAl\.\Rli       I'MVKKS.NL 
AlUiLlNU   MACUIK£  WITH  C0S£  PLLLJEIS-^Slt  RTtVAM'  MMlJlfei. 

;:■•?•.  ;v:.:V..-iS-'  .:'  .  .■r.':Ji:,-  V  ;;  ';  ^V  ■'■^- v/---c'''\^^- •■"■■^^;•^;;■^^■/^  ■ ., 
chain,  in  the  gear  case  shown,  and  then  through  change  gear- 
ing to  another  chain  running  on  a  sprocket  directly  on  the- 
spindle  of  the  machine.  The  change  gearing  device  in  the  base 
of  the  machine  for  varying  spindle  speeds  is  unusually  simple 
and  efficient.  The  changes  are  made  by  the  simple  adjustment 
of  the  lever  and  a  sliding  knob  shown  on  the  plate  at  bottom 
of  machine.  To  obtain  any  required  spindle  speed  the  lever 
is  first  unlatched  and  dropped  down  as  far  as  it  will  go;  the 
sliding  knob  is  then  moved  along  until  it  is  over  the  column  in 
the  speed  plate  containing  the  required  speed.  The  lever  is 
then  unlatched  and  moved  up  as  far  as  it  will  go,  when  the 
latch  will  drop  into  the  proper  hole  and  the  gearing  is  properly 
meshed  for  the  speed.     One  great  advantage  of  this  form  of 


.i'Mj/  4.^--c<>>tST.v \ x-si  J-Ko  hui\i:  ri F:xr•.v-S'^)nlt^^  \  y i virus.xi.  aim n m, 
r.^:; . lAr.u'iii -Nu  wr.ii  i«>ia  cn.\N<^ii  c.E.Vius"\.\u;ci>.\it;  rrti-KYh 
•  ■■■:-r^: ',     .  >oRTiii:ttx  KUiciKio  Moxtm;-;    ^---.^r;.  -  :  v 


iirainard  Company.  The  gear  combinations  in  the  feed  box 
permit  of  20  rhang'^s  of  feeding  speed  for  each  spindle  speed, 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  easiness  of  changing,  enables  this  ma- 
chine to  meet  every  possible  demand  for  universal  milling 
worfc,.^-J'  -■.'■:.■ '  ^: 

■.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  motor  application  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wiring.  The  main  switch  and  startinc  box  are 
safely  mounted  upon  the  rear  of  the  <-olumn  out  of  the  way 
of  harm  and.  yet  within  easy  reach  at  all  times.  The  wires  are 
carried  dow^n  to  the  motor  in  an  iron  pii)e  conduit  for  safe- 
guard— this  is  a  point  too  often  overlooked.     This  arrange- 
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ment  merits  careful  consideration  for  the  many  commendable 
features. 

The  motor  drive  upon  the  milling  machine  illustrated  in 
Fig.  4  is  probably  unrivalled  for  compactness  in  the  class  of 
drives  retaining  the  cone  pulleys  and  belts.  This  machine  is 
the  No.  2  universal  milling  machine,  built  by  the  Hendey  Ma- 
chine Company.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  which  is  well  known  for 
the  interesting  Norton  system  of  mounted  gearing  that  has 
been  applied  to  its  feeds  (as  described  on  page  373  of  our  Octo- 
ber issue),  as  well  as  its  many  other  labor-saving  features. 
The  motor  used  upon  this  miller  (the  No.  2),  is  a  1-h.p.  en- 
closed direct-current  motor,  built  by  the  Northern  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Company,  Madison,  Wis.  For  their  larger  size 
(the  No.  3)  miller,  the  Hendey  Company  apply  a  2-h.p.  motor 
for  driving. 

Economy  of  floor  space  is  secured  in  this  drive  by  mounting 
the  motor  on  a  substantial  bracket  fastened  directly  to  the  solid 
housings  of  the  milling  machine.  The  armature  shaft  of  the 
motor  carries  two  rawhide  pinions  of  different  diameters  mesh- 
ing into  the  two  large  gears  on  the  back  gear  shaft,  which  car- 
ries the  upper  cone  pulley.  This  gearing  is  properly  propor- 
tioned to  give  the  required  speeds  to  the  back-geared  shaft,  per- 
forming in  full  functions  of 
the  two-speed  counter-shaft 
drive. 

The  large  gears  run  freely 
on  their  shaft  and  their  inner 
surfaces  are  formed  like 
friction  pulleys,  between 
which  and  keyed  to  but  slid- 
ing on  the  shaft,  is  the  fami- 
liar type  of  friction  cluthch; 
this  is  thrust  into  connection 
with  either  gear  as  desired  by 
the  upper  shipper  rod  rtin- 
ning  through  the  hollow  back- 
gear  shaft,  and  operated  by 
the  lever  shown  at  the  front 
of  the  bracket.  All  the  de- 
sired changes  of  speeds  are 
thus  transmitted  to  the 
spindle  of  the  milling  ma- 
chine, although  still  allowing 
the  motor  to  run  at  a  constant 
speed,  maintaining  at  all 
times  its  maximum  efficiency. 

The  upper  half  of  the  brac- 
ket carrying  the  motor  has 
a    short    vertical     movement 

in  its  base,  controlled  by  a  cam  shaft  operated  by  the  lever 
shown  under  the  starting  box.  In  order  to  shift  the  driving 
belt  from  one  step  of  the  cone  to  another  the  motor  bracket 
is  lowered  by  the  cam  shaft,  thus  relieving  the  tension  on  the 
belt,  and  after  the  belt  is  changed  it  is  quickly  tightened  by 
the  same  means,  and  the  bracket  is  locked  in  place. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  driving  is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
upon  a  milling  machine  of  the  horizontal  or  planer  type.  This 
tool  is  the  No.  6  slab  milling  machine,  built  by  Bement,  Miles 
t  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  was  recently  equipped  in  this 
manner  for  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
It  is  a  large  tool,  having  a  distance  between  uprights  of  ^IVi 
Ins.  and  a  maximum  distance  of  the  spindle  centre  above  the 
table  of  30  Ins.,  and  is  intended  for  the  heaviest  classes  of  service. 

The  drive  Is  particularly  interesting  in  that  3  motors  are 
used,  one  for  the  spindle,  one  for  the  feeds  and  the  third  for 
elevating  the  crossrail.  The  main  motor,  operating  the  spindle 
drive.  Is  a  25-h.p.  direct-current  motor,  operating  at  variable- 
speeds  by  field  control;  this  motor  is  not  visible  in  the  view, 
being  located  behind  the  tool.  The  table  feed  motor  is  a  5-b.p. 
direct-current  machine,  shown  at  the  right,  behind  the  gearing 
box.  This  motor  operates  at  variable-speeds  by  field  control,  and 
also  is  assisted  in  varying  the  speeds  by  the  gear  box  shown 


in  front  of  it;  this  permits  a  very  wide  range  of  table  feeds  to 
accommodate  all  classes  of  service.  The  crossrail  is  elevated 
and  lowered  by  a  3-h.p.  constant-speed  direct-current  motor 
located  on  the  top  of  the  uprights,  as  shown."  All  three  of  the 
motors  used  in  this  equipment  are  standard  direct-current  mo- 
tors, built  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HOW    OLD  IS  THE    DUTCH  ENGINE? 


An  English  engine  is  24  years  old.  The  English  engine  is 
twice  as  old  as  the  Dutch  engine  was  when  the  English  engine 
was  as  old  as  the  Dutch  engine  is  now.  How  old  is  the  Dutch 
engine?  j  ;  1 


KIG.    5. — COMPLEX-DRIVE    FOB    A    BEMENT-MILE8    SLAB     MILLING     MACHINE.  WITH     SEPARATE 

MOTORS    FOR    SPINDLE,    TABLE    FEEDS    AND    ELEVATING  CROSS  RAIL.      GENERAL  ELECTHIC   MOTORS. 


TESTS  OF  HOLLOW  STAYBOLTS. 

Among  a  number  of  records  of  tests  of  hollow  staybolts,  made 
at  the  testing  laboratories  of  McGill  University,  the  following  are 
selected  as  being  a  representative  of  the  material,  when  tested  in 
the  solid  and  hollow  form : 

M'gILL     UNIVERSITY     TESTING     LABORATORIES,     MONTREAL,     CANADA. 

Report  of  re.sults  of  tensile  test  of  one  specimen  of  solid  staybolt 
iron  from  the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cu.vnhoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  IT.  S.  A.     For  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  Montreal,  Canada. 

SPECIMEN — SOLID. 

Dimensions    1   In. 

Yield  point  In  lbs.  per  sq.  in 33,790 

Ultimate  strength  in   lbs.  per  sq.   in 50.150 

Per  cent,  of  elongation  in  8  ins 29.25 

Per  cent,  of  reduction  of  area 56.44 

SPECIMEN HOLLOW,   1    IN.    X  3-16  IN. 

Dimensions  in   inches    1  in. 

Yield   point   In   lbs.   per  sq.    in 27,520 

Ultimate  strength  in   lbs.  per  sq.   in 48,420 

Per  cent   of  elongation    in    8   ins 32.5 

Per  cent,  of  reduction  of  area    53.7 


Mr.  R.  H.  Soule  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Astor  Court  Build- 
ing, 20  West  34th  street,  New  York.  His  friends  will  all  re- 
joice with  us  that  he  is  restored  to  health  and  ready  for  active 
work  again.  He  will  continue  his  consulting  engineering  prac- 
tice, which  he  has  not  entirely  dropped  during  his  long  illness. 
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A  NEW   DESIGN   OF   MOTOR    DRIVING  FOR  A    TRA- 
VERSE   SHAPER. 


AMERICAN     LOCOMOTIVES    IN   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 


Cincinnati  Shapes  Company. 


The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  a  novel  arrange- 
ment of  motor  driving  that  has  been  applied  to  an  18-inch 
by  14-foot  double-head  traverse  shaper,  recently  built  by  the 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  the  new  works  of 
the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Co.  of  Montreal,  Canada.  An 
arrangement  for  independently  driving  each  shaper  head  at 
any  point  upon  the  bed,  with  a  movable  bearing  support  for 
the  two  splined  driving  shafts,  is  used,  which  involves  interest- 
ing and  novel  features. 

Two  motors  are  used,  as  is  usual  upon  traverse  shapers  of 
this  type,  one  being  used  for  the  independent  drive  of  each 
head.  The  motors  are  the  new  Westinghouse  type-S  variable- 
speed  direct-current  motors,  operating  upon  the  ordinary  three- 
wire  system,  and  are  rated  at  a  capacity  of  3  and  6  h.p.  with 
the  two  standard  voltages  of  115  and  230  volts,  respectively. 
The  drive  is,  in  each  case,  direct  through  a  large  gearing  re- 
duction to  the  splined  driving  shaft  at  the  rear  of  the  bed, 
from  which  shaft  the  drive  for  the  traversing  shaper  head  is 
taken.  In  addition  to  the  variations 
of  speed  furnished  by  the  motor 
speed-control  system,  another  run 
of  speeds  is  provided  for  by  the 
usual  back  gear  attachment,  which 
is  located,  as  shown,  alongside  of 
the  large  gear  wheel  upon  the  end 
of  the  splined  shaft. 

There  are  two  of  the  splined  driv- 
ing shafts,  one  for  each  shaper 
head  and  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  bed — this  being  to 
permit  the  heads  to  operate  at  any 
point  along  the  length  of  the  bed. 
A  stationary  middle  bearing  for  the 
two  driving  shafts  was,  of  course, 
prohibited,  but  a  bearing  was  found 
necessary  at  the  middle  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  shafts.  This 
was  provided  for  by  a  movable 
rest-bearing  at  the  middle,  as 
shown,  which  permits  either  saddle 
to  pass  it  in  either  direction  when 
traversing  past  the  middle.  The 
operation  of  this  mechanism  is 
evident   ifrom    the    illustration — as 

the  saddle  passes  the  middle  it  depresses,  by  means  of  a 
roller,  a  frame  carrying  the  rest-bearing  for  the  two  shafts 
several  inches  so  as  to  permit  the  saddle  to  pass.  This  frame 
is  ordinarily  held  up  to  provide  bearing  for  the  shafts  by  the 
counterweight  shown  behind  the  motor. 

This  tool  is,  in  other  respects,  the  standard  traverse  shaper 
of  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  with  independent  feeds  for  each 
head  operating  with  the  saddle  at  any  point  upon  the  bed. 
Each  saddle  has  a  travel  of  118  inches,  giving  a  maximum 
distance  between  tools  of  144  inches,  and  a  minimum  distance 
of  26  Inches.     The  weight  of  the  tool  complete  is  14,000  lbs. 


That  much  of  the  criticism  of  American  locomotives  in  for- 
eign countries  has  been  ill  considered  and  unfair  has  been 
apparent  to  those  who  are  in  position  to  know  the  facts.  In 
the  matter  of  repairs  a  report  now  comes  to  us  through  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Trevithick  in  a  discussion  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (England),  which  is  gratifying. 
In  his  discussion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb's  paper  on  locomotive 
firebox  stays  Mr.  Trevithick  presented  the  following  tabulated 
statement: 

''  ToUl 

Mileage  Average 

Date  to  End  of  Total  Mileage 

of  Con-  March,  Stays  Stays 

No.       Maker.                       stniction.  1902.  Replaced.  Replaced. 

u .  ,     Goods. 

20     Baldwin     ;.,Vv»..i*       1898  2,068.143  'l  2.068.145 

10      Neilson    .  .  .  . ; Vv:.  ,  .  .       1898  789.599  201  3,928 

15     Franco-Beige  ;i,Vi.       1898  1,311,189  1,849  709 

15      Marcinelle      ......  .1898-99  1,088.603  2.343  464 

10     La   Meuse    1899  625,380  3,111  201 

10     Haine   St.  Pierre....        1899  611.416  3,405  179 

12     Neilson     ../..i....       1899'         4.185,842  2.831  1,482 

52     France-Beige     1890-95        14,074,623  4,592  3,065 

•(This   solitary   stay   had   to   be   replaced   on    account   of   defective 
thread  in  the  plate,  not  for  any  defect  in  itself.) 

The  boiler-pressure  in  the  instances  selected,  with  the  excep- 


IMMENSE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 


That  the  Harriman  system  has  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  betterments  is  well  known,  but  the  following  paragraph 
taken  from  a  published  interview  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  traffic 
director  of  the  system  is  surprising.    Mr.  Stubbs  said: 

"The  aggregate  expenditures  of  all  the  companies — more 
than  $400,000,000 — will  be  greatly  increased  by  appropriations 
for  work  now  under  way,  and  is  more  than  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  for  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  More 
than  1104,000,000  has  been  spent  within  the  last  three  years 
upon  betterments,  line  changes  and  equipment  for  the  aggregate 
Harriman  railroad  system." 


INTERESTING    ARUANCiEMENT  OF   ELECTRICAL   DRIVING   FOR    A   DOLBLE-UEAU   TR.\VER!SE    SUAPER. — 

CINCINNATI    SHAPER   COMPANY. 

tion  of  the  twenty  Baldwin  engines,  was  140  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  Baldwin  engines  were  worked  at  160  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Of  these  engines,  the  sixty-four  passenger  and  sixty 
of  the  goods  engines  were  of  English  type  and  design,  though 
constructed  by  different  manufacturers  (twenty-two  ,  being 
built  by  Neilson,  sixty-seven  by  Franco-Beige,  and  thirty-five  by 
three  other  Belgian  firms),  the  remaining  twenty  were  Ameri- 
can engines  constructed  by  the  Baldwin  Co.  to  their  own  de- 
sign. The  passenger  engines,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  jud^ 
were  identical  in  design,  but  their  boilers  were  also  identical 
with  those  of  the  passenger  engines,  while  forty-five  goods 
engines  were  identical  one  with  the  other,  and  their  boilers 
were  also  identical  with  those  of  the  passenger  and  the  fifteen 
goods  engines,  with  the  exception  that  the  outside  firebox  shell 
was  raised  above  the  boiler  barrel.  The  American  boilers 
differed  from  the  rest,  especially  as  regarded  the  metal  used, 
the  plates  and  stays  being  made  of  mild  steel  in  lieu  of  copper. 
The  passenger  engines  and  fifty  of  the  goods  engines  had  been 
stationed  at  the  same  depot  (Boulac,  Cairo),  and  had  been  used 
respectively  on  similar  work.  Of  the  remaining  goods  engines, 
ten  had  been  stabled  at  Cabbary,  Alexandria,  and  twenty 
(Americans)  at  Tantah.  As  would  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table,  the  American  engines  had  totalled  2,058,145  miles  with 
one  replaced  stay,  while  the  remaining  goods  engines  had 
totalled  4,426,187  miles  with  10,909  stays  replaced,  or  one  stay 
per  405  miles;  the  passenger  engines  had  totalled  18,200.405 
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merit  niorits  cart'tul  ioiit;i»leratiou  lor  the  niauy  foiumendable 
features.  ,.oV- v:..' ">;„:-■' '■  ■■.■•"".'','.'.■ 

^  •'  The  motor  drive  iipou  the  uiilliug  macliiue  illustrated  in 
■J?jg.  4  is  i»rol>ahly  unrivalled  lor  com  pact  nesa  in  the  class  of 
drives  retaining  the  lone  pulleys  and  bells.  This  machine  is 
the  No.  2  universal  milling  machine,  ituilt  by  the  ilentb-y  Ma- 
chine Company.,  Torrinyton,  Conn.,  which  is  well  ktiown  lor 
the  interesting  Norton  system  of  mounted  gearing  that  has 
heen  applied  to  its  feeds  (as-  described  on  page  [573  of  our  Octo- 
ber issue),  as  wfil  as  its  many  otiier  labor-saving  feattires 
The  motor  used  upon  this  miller  (ilu*  No.  -),  is  a  1-h.p.  en- 
closed direct-current  motor,  iiuilt  by  the  Northern  Klectrical 
Manufa* Hiring  Company.  .Madison,  Wis.  For  ilicii'  larger  size 
(the  No.  ;; )   milicr,  the  Hendey  Company  apply  a  2-h.p.  motor 

for  driving.  . -^.-,v.  ;  a:  '  ;•     '  •  .  •  ^  '^ 

Economy  df  floor  si)ace  Is  sernVwl  In  this  drive  by  monntinjc: 
the  motor  on  a  substantial  liracket  fastened  dirertly  to  the  solid 
housings  of  the  milling  machine.  The  armature  shaft  of  the 
motor  carries  two  rawhide  i)inions  of  different  diameters  mesh- 
InR  into  the  two  large  gears  on  the  back  ucar  shnft.  which  car- 
ries the  upper  crMie  pulley.  This  gearing  is  properly  propor- 
tioneil  to  give  tiie  reipiired  speeds  to  the  baik  geared  shaft.  i)er- 
forming  iit  full  tun.  tions  of  •  ■ 
ftke;.  .:two-speed  cojinter-shaft 
ifrfve.  ■■'_.■■ 

The  large  «;c:ir.<  run  freely 
on  their  shall  and  liii-ir  inner 
surfaces  are  formed  itke 
fri«'iion  ptjHeya.  ,l)etA*'een 
which  and  keyed  to  liut  slid- 
ing on  the  shaft,  is  the  fami- 
liar type  of  frirttion  cluthch.- 
this  is  thrust  into  A-onnect ion 
with  either  gear  as  <}»'sjrc<l  by 
the  upper  shipper  rod  run- 
ning through  the  hollow  back- 
gear  shaft,  and  ope?-ated  bv 
the  lev(  r  shown  at  tlie  front 
<if  the  bracket  All  the  de- 
sired changes  of  s|«>e«ls  are 
thus  transmitted  to  the 
spindle  of  the  milling  ma- 
chine, although  still  allowing 
the  motor  to  run  at  a  constn'it 
speed,  uiaintaining  at  aU 
times  its  maxitnum  efliiieniy. 
The  u|)per  half  of  the  brac- 
ket carrying  tlic  motor  has 
a  short  vertical  movement 
in   its  base.  ( <)nt  rolled   iiv  a  c 


in  front  of  it;  this  permits  a  very  wide  range  ol  table  feeds  to 
a< commodate  all  cla-sses  of  service.  The  crossrail  is  elevated 
iind  lowered  by  a  o-h.p.  constant-speed  direct-current  motor 
located  on  tlie  top  of  the  uprights,  as  shown.  All  three  of  tho 
motors  used  in  this  etpiipment  are  standard  direct-current  mo- 
tors, built  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Scheneitady,  N.  Y. 


HOW    OLD  IS  THE    DUTCH  ENGINE? 


An  English  engine  is  24  yeais  old.  The  English  engine  is 
twice  as  old  as  the  Dutch  engine  was  when  the  English  engine 
was  as  old  as  the  Dutch  engine  is  now.  How  old  is  the  Dutch 
engine?        ■'■''■■■■  ■''■'    -'.•.''■  ~'  ...J^.  .■.••'.•   "■.«>'•■   i. i^'^^-'^.i '■'■/'_■:.''>■  --'^[rJ'-.]:-' 


MorOIJS     KOl:    .SIM.MU.K,     T.XKIK 


in  shaft  operated  hy  the  lever 
shown  under  the  starting  box.  In  «»rfler  to  shift  the  driving 
belt  from  <me  step  of  the  rone  to  another  tix'  motor  bra«*ket 
is  lowered  by  the  cam  shaft,  thus  relieving  the  tejision  on  the 
iH^lt.  and  after  the  belt  is  changed  it  is  <piickly  tightened  by 
the  same  means,  and   the.hra«ket   is  locked   in   place. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  driving  is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
upon  a  milling  machine  of  the  horizotital  or  planer  type.  This 
tool  is  the  No.  »;  .-.lab  milling  machine,  built  by  IJement,  Miles 
&  Co..  r^hiladelj)hia.  I'a.,  which  was  recently  equipped  in  this 
manner  for  the  Alioona  shops  of  the  I'ennsylvania  Railroad. 
It  is  a  large  tool,  having  a  distance  between  uprights  of  37'j 
Ins.  and  a  maximum  distance  of  the  spindle  centre  above  the 
table  of  30  ins.. and  is  intended  for  the  heaviest  classes  of  service 

The  drive  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  ti  motors  are 
used,  one  for  the  spindle,  one  for  the  feed.';  and  the  third  for 
elevating  the  rrossrail.  The  main  motor,  operating  the  spin<lle 
drive,  is  a  2f»-h.p.  direct-otirrent  motor,  operating  at  variable- 
speeds  by  field  control;  this  motor  is  not  visible  in  the  view, 
being  located  behind  the  tool.  The  table  feed  motor  5s  a  r>-h.p. 
direet-cnrrent  machine,  shown  at  the  right,  liehind  the  gearing 
box.  This  motor  ojierate?  nt  variable  speeds  by  field  control,  and 
also  is  assisted  in  varying  the  speeds  by  the  gear  box  shown 


\     l!K.\IKNT-.\III.KS    .sl.Vl:      MU,!.1\(;      MACIIINK.  WITH      SKI'AKATK  .V  " '.  .•;• 

rKKIKS    AND    FJ.KVATINO   «ROSS   PAIl..      <iK.NKI{AI.   KI.K(Ti:t<      \|<ri<)KS.:  •   j;'/^.    : ;  ,  ■   • , 

■   ■•;  { •■ 'v, --"O.  ...  ::■■:.'■'/}■    •'-,!!'> 

■■  TESTS  OF  HOLLOW  STA YBOLTS. '    ^  t     ^ '  :•  '  v' 


.\ iii:  .1    ninnber  of  records  of  tests  of  liollow  sl:iybolt.<,  made 

;it  the  test  in:;  la  Ik  ini  tonics  of  Mrtlill  TTniversily.  lin'  following  are 
.>ie|i'elcd  as  being  a  representative  of  the  iiiali'rial.  when  tested  in 
the  .solid  ami  hollow  form: 

M'<.n.l,     tJMVKK.slTY      rKSTINO     I.AI5<>l{ATOI!IKS,      MO.NriCKAI,.     CAAAOA. 
IJeport  of  re.Nidts  of  tensile  test  of  one  specimen  of  .soljil  stayboM 
iron    fffun    tlu-    Fall.s    Hollow    Sl:i.\bo|t    Conu»an,\.    < 'w.v.iho-.:.!    Falls, 
Ohio.  r.   S.  .\.      For   .Mr.  .b.liti   !.i\  ingsiom-.  .Montrenl.  Canada. 

.SI'KCIMK.N  -    SOUP.  ,  .      ..    \ 

I)lnu'n.>;ion)«-  .  .^.  .■ ;.' 

Yield   poitit    ui   lbs.   jicp  sq.   in .  i  .  .  i  ..-.  ^.  , 

riiiiiiati'  .--trfii.iitli  it)  lbs.  per  sq.  in ...,  .,.;»~1  ..,■..  .;.■. 
Per  ••(•lit.  of  ctiinKatUni  in  s  ins.  ..,....'..,  ..^.,-.  ....,;.,■. ; 
r<-r  cent,  of  reduitimi  i>f  nrca.  .....','..■..•.;.'.  i..  ;•  <'..i^". 

SI'i;ci.ME.S — HOLLOW,  1    IN.    X   3-lC  I>f.      -  .  •    ,    .  -7 

I  liiiK'iisions    in    inohfs    •  .  •  .•  •.  •  .......  i.  ;  .V»  .'•*  .    1  'Itf. 

Yield   point    In   lb!«.   per  sq.    in.. ■.»,;;;;> 

t'ltimntc   strt'nKtii    in    Itis.    per  sq.    in.  i  ....;.,.'«., .-. .. 

Per  cPTit   of  I'lonnation    in    S    inrf.  i  ...-..;•- ..--v..-.-.'. .. .«>••■•'.;•,•..■. ■; 

J't'T  efnt.   of  nduriion   uf  area    ..  n,.V;  v'i  o*  *•'•-'-••••'.•••.••  •»''i 


■ -• « J  « a . . -• ... .    X    in. 

•^  ■*•  t'l* .  \  €•*' •  •  o«5*  t  *"} 

;.  '.v: .-.'.:,  ,50. l.-iO 

•    ■  •    '■  2Q  or. 

... ...•.   5<;.44 


.27.520 
,..48.420 
32.5 
53.7 


Mr.  R.  H.  Soule  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Astor  Court  Build 
ing,  20  West  34th  street.  New  York.     His  friends  will  all  re- 
joice with  us  that  he  is  r<'stored  to  health  ami  ready  for  active 
work  again.    He  will  continue  his  consulting  engineering  prac- 
tice, which  he  has  not  entirely  dropped  during  bis  long  illness. 
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A  NEW    DESIGN   OF    MOTOR    DRIVING  FOR  A 

Vv  ::  -    :v:.    ..  •    :  /     VERSE    SHAPER.   :>::■• 


TRA-     AMcRICAN     LOCOMOTIVES    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 


.'Cincinnati  Suapkr  ConrPAinrii 


.  ,.;The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  a  novel  arrange- 
ment of  motor  drivint;  that  has  been  applied  to  an  18-inch 
by  14-foot  double-head  traverbo  shaper,  recently  built  by  the 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  for  the  new  works  of 
the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Co.  of  Montreal,  Canada.  An 
arrangement  for  independenily  driving  each  shaper  head  at 
any  point  uj)on  the  bed.  with  a  movable  bearing  support  for 
Ihe  two  splined  driving  shaft.si.s  used,  which  involves  interest- 
ing and  novel  features.   ''■■■\^'\- ■■:::: jy:'''./^):.::^.':~.fS.:.:  ^  ;  ;  , 

Two  motors  are  used,  as  is  usual  upon  traverse  shapers  of 
this  tyi)e.  one  being  used  for  the  independent  drive  of  ea<h 
head.  The  motors  are  the  new  Westinghouse  type-S  variable- 
speed  direct-current  motors,  operating  upon  the  ordinary  three^ 
wire  system,  and  are  rated  at  a  caj)acity  of  3  and  C  h.p.  with 
the  two  standard  voltages  of  11. "i  and  230  volts,  respectively. 
The  drive  is,  in  each  case,  direct  through  a  large  gearing  re- 
duction to  the  .splined  driving  shaft  at  the  rear  of  the  bed, 
from  which  shaft  the  <lrive  for  the  traversing  shai)er  head  is 
taken.  In  addition  to  the  variations 
of  speed  furnished  by  the  niuior 
speed-control  system,  another  run 
of  speeds  is  provided  for  by  the 
usual  ba(  k  gear  attachment,  which 
is  located,  as  shown,  alongside  of 
the  large  gear  wheel  upon  the  ;end 
of  the  splined  shaft.  ;"  . 

There  are  two  of  the  splined  driv 
ing  shafts,  one  for  each  .shaper 
head  and  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  bed— this  being  to 
peiiiiif  the  heads  to  opei'ate  at  any. 
poiut  along  the  ienglh  of  the  bed. 
A  stationary  middle  bearing  for  the 
two  driving  shafts  was,  of  ,com-se. 
proliiliited.  but  a  bearing  was  found 
necessary  at  the  niiddle  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  shafts.  This 
was  provided  for  by  a  movable 
resf-l)earing  at  the  middle,  as 
shown,  which  permits  either  sa<ldle 
to  pa.ss  it  in  either  direction  when 
traversing  past  the  middle.  The 
operation     of    this    mechanism     is 

evident   ifrom    the    illustration— as  ^        '     ■"■'*'"'■:' 

the  saddle  passes  the  niiddle  it  depresses,  i)y  means  of  a 
roller,  a  frame  carrying  the  rest  bearing  for  the  two  shafts 
several  inches  so  as  to  permit  the  saddle  to  pass.  This  frame 
is  ordinarily  held  up  to  provide  bearing  for  tlie  shafts  by  the 
counterweight  shown  behind  the  motor.  '•     -     .         ■'      : 

This  tool  is,  in  other  respects,  the  standard  traverse  shaper 
of  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co..  with  independent  feeds  for  eaci 
head  operating  with  the  saddle  at  any  point  upon  the  bed. 
Each  saddle  has  a  travel  of  118  inches,  giving  a  maximum 
distance  between  tools  of  144  inches,  and  a  minimum  distance 
of  26  inches.    The  weight  of  the  tool  complete  is  14,000  lbs. 


That  much  of  tile  criticism  of  American  locomotives  In  for- 
eign countries  has  been  ill  considered  and  unfair  has  been 
apparent  to  those  who  are  in  position  to  know  the  facts.  Id 
the  matter  Of  repairs  a  report  now  t-onies  to  us  through  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Trevithick  in  a  discussion  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Enpineors  (England),  which  is  gratifying. 
In  his  discussion  uf  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb's  paper  on  lo<-omotive 
firebox  stays  Mr.  Trevithick  presented  the  following  tabulated 
sialemeril:,*--.  ■..-■■'-■ '^'.--  ._  ■'  \\     '-'v:--'  '■:  .■'^'.l  ■■:)'■.-■'  /A:rz: '•■':■■-  v-;-- 


,  .■■-.  .-  ■;..;•■  ■:-'    .     -..     "''  '  '  ■' 

'     Total     .. 

■   ■■        '  ■     '.•.•• 

:.'  '■    ■■':-  ■;■  ■  "  .'-"- 

•'   '.'    ■■••:■:  ; -■  '     .'■■-'.''' 'I  'J .        .'•'■' 

•.  MiU-age 

-  .■;•■.  v' ■•  .  ■  ■ 

.:  Average 

.'■-- 

'    •    ■   ■■■■:     '■'■>i  •■■••■.      ■=      bale    ■ 

111  End  of 

Total 

Milt-aK* 

.  • .    ^    •  •■:.  ,■:,;;  -  of  con- 

March. 

Plays 

Stays 

K« 

;  Maker.' .■•■■/..•;  ■'.     -.^t ruction. 

1»02. 

Ut?i»la«'ed, 

Replaced. 

^    -' 
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.'   '.^                          .  ^ 
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20 
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.2.;{4a 

10 

;Hanie   St. /pifiryyV;.  ;        ]Kl«+ 

:.«iji4iu 
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•I,5»2  -  .- 

-■'  "■  ^iiHtS> 

\*(Thi.s   polHary   '^tiiy    liad  1<»   be    r<"pla<"-ed  ^iia   a<?coaiit   of  4ef«cti*« 
Ahrt'ffd  in  tljp' plate,  not  for  any  (Irfnct  ill  itrH'lf-^.- 

The  boiler-pressure  in  the  instances  selected,  with  the  ext^p- 


IMMENSE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 


■  That  the  Harriman  system  has  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  betterments  is  well  known,  but  the  following  paragraph 
taken  from  a  published  interview  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  traffic 
director  of  the  system  is  surprising.     Mr.  Stubbs  said: 

'The  aggregate  expenditures  of  all  the  companies — more 
than  1400,000,000— will  be  greatly  increased  by  appropriations 
for  work  now  under  way,  and  is  more  than  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  for  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  More 
than  $104,000,000  has  been  spent  within  the  last  three  years 
upon  betterments,  line  changes  and.  equipment  for  the  aggregate 
Harriman  railroad  system."    'X'    ;:v  ;.*'■- ^^^■.■;  v 


liVTiviU-:sTiN"<i.  .■\krax«;k.\ik.vt  of;  eh'Xtku-ai.  nKix  i\«i  Hm  a  .wic •«'►>»*»•*»>'"« vvkksk  s»ir.v|»»Lr^-: 
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tion  of  the  twenty  Baldwin  engines,  was  140  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  Baldwin  engines  were  worked  at  160  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Of  these  engines,  the  sixty-four  j)assenger  and  sixty 
of  the  goods  engines  were  of  English  type  and  design,  though 
.constructed  by  different  manufacturers  (twenty-two  being 
built  by  Neilson,  sixty -seven  by  Franco-Beige,  and  thirty-five  by 
three  other  Belgian  firms),  the  remaining  twenty  were  Ameri- 
can engines  constructed  by  the  Baldwin  Co.  to  their  own  de- 
sign. The  passenger  engines,  so  far  as  the  eye  vould  judge 
were  identical  in.  design,  but  their  boilers  were  also  identical 
...with  those  of  the  passenger  engines,  while  forty-five  goods 
.'engines  were  identical  one  with  the  other,  and  their  boilers 
•'Were  also  identical  with  those  of  the  passenger  and  the  fifteen 
.  vgpods  engines,  with  the  exception-  that  the  outside  firebox  shell 
was  raised  above  the  boiler  barrel.  Tlie  American  boilers 
differed  from  the  rest.  espO(ially  as  regarded  the  metal  used, 
the  plates  an<l  ^.tays  being  made  of  ntild  steel  in  lieu  of  copi>er. 
The  passenger  engines  and  fifty  of  the  goods  engines  had  been 
stationed  at  the  same  deijoi  (Boulac,  Cairo),  and  had  been  used 
respectively  on  similar  work.  Of  the  remaining  goods  engines, 
ten  liad  been  slaltled  at  Cahhary,  Alexandria,  and  twenty 
(Americans)  at  Tantah.  As  would  be  seen  from  tlie  foregoing 
table,  the  American  engines  had  totalled  2,058.145  miles  with 
one  replaced  stay,  while  the  remaimng  goods  engines  had 
totalled  4.420,187  miles  with  Ift.DO;*  stays  reidaced.  or  one  stay 
per  405  miles;  the  passenger  engines  had  totalled  18,200,4o5 
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miles  with  7,423  stays  replaced,  or  one  stay  for  2,459  miles. 
A  study  of  these  records  brought  to  light  facts  which  merited 
the  highest  consideration,  in  order  to  find  satisfactory  reasons 
for  results  so  widely  different  between  the  British  and  the 
American  boiler,  each  typical  in  design  and  manufacture  of 
the  country  of  its  origin.  Very  varied  results  in  boilers  con- 
structed to  the  same  drawings,  conditions  and  inspection,  but 
by  different  manufacturers,  had  also  been  experienced.  The 
excellent  result  of  the  Baldwin  boiler  must,  he  thought,  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  only  one  metal  was  used  in  con- 
structing its  various  parts;  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction was  obviated.  Such  remarkable  results  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  surprise  to  many,  and  would  lead  engineers  to 
consider  seriously  the  advisability  of  the  use  of  one  metal 
only  in  the  construction  of  boilers.  The  cause  of  so  varied  a 
life  of  firebox  stays  in  boilers  in  similar  design,  construction 
and  inspection,  and  which  apparently  had  been  worked  and 
attended  to  under  similar  conditions,  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  quality  of  the  metal  used.  He  could  not  account  for  it 
any  other  way. 


THE  "FRONT  END"   QUESTION   BEFORE  THE  TRAV- 
ELING    ENGINEERS. 


AN    IMPROVED    HEAVY-DUTY    PLANERJ  FOR    RAIL 

ROAD    WORK. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  locomotive  draft  appli- 
ances before  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  at  its  recent 
convention  in  Chicago,  the  usual  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  arrangement  was  exhibited.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
record  of  recent  investigation  of  this  subject  in  this  journal 
are  not  surprised  by  the  conclusion  reached  by  this  association 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  advisable  at  this  time  to  attempt  to 
make  definite  and  positive  recommendations.  The  traveling 
engineer  Is  in  closest  touch  with  the  difficulties  connected  with 
this  problem,  and  the  action  of  the  association  is  commendable 
and  pleasing  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  throw  light  on 
the  proper  way  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  The  association 
passed  the  following  resolution,  and  this  expression  of  a  de- 
sire to  assist  in  the  work  gives  promise  of  valuable  co-oper- 
ation : 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association, 
recommended  no  special  or  definite  front-end  arrangement  at 
this  time,  but  do  recommend  that  the  facts  developed  by  the 


Cincinnati  Planer  Company 


The  planer  illustrated  in  the  act ompanying  engraving  is  the 
improved  48-in.  planer  that  was  recently  placed  upon  the 
market  to  meet  the  demand  from  the  railroad  shops  for  a 
tool  capable  of  withstanding  the  extremely  heavy  service  im- 
posed by  the  heavy  character  of  the  work  done  there,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels.  This  tool  has 
much  to  commend  it  for  railroad  shop  work,  and  is  meeting 
with  approval  for  switch  and  frog  work,  as  well. as  for  general 
machining. 

The  bed  of  this  tool  is  made  unusually  deep,  tied  together 
at  short  intervals  by  extra  heavy  girths,  and  is  bored  to  re- 
ceive the  bushings  for  the  various 
bearings.  All  the  gearing  and  the 
rack  are  made  of  steel  and  aro 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  so 
as  to  be  thoroughly  protected  by 
the  special  covers  from  cuttings  or 
dirt  falling  into  same.  The  table 
is  extra  heavy,  and  is  braced 
throughout  by  heavy  ribs.  Long 
steel  gibs  on  each  side  prevent  the 
table  from  lifting  when  extra  heavy 
ruts  are  taken. 

The   rail    is   very   deep,   and   ha.s 
an     extra     deep     box     brace     on 

the  back  to  give  additional  stiffness.  The  saddle  has  almost 
double  the  usual  length  of  bearing  on  the  rail,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration.  The  overhanging  ledge  on  the  back  of  the 
saddle  is  cast  solid,  and  wear  is  taken  up  by  the  gib  on  the  top 
and  back,  thus  preventing  the  spring  that  might  occur  if  this 
rear  clamp  were  bolted  on.  The  saddles  are  made  right  and 
left,  so  that  the  heads  can  be  brought  very  close  together.  The 
pulleys  are  made  extra  wide  to  transmit  additional  power  and 
also  prevent  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  belts  unusually  tight 
to  perform  their  work. 

In  addition  to  these  special  features,  this  tool  has  all  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  planers  made  by  this  concern,  such 
as  the  micrometer  adjustment  on  the  down  feed  screw,  and  the 
dirt-proof  table,  which  prevents  cuttings  or  dirt  getting  into 
the  ways,  yet  allowing  all  holes  to  be  drilled  clear  through  the 
table.  A  safety  locking  device  is  also  provided,  which  pre- 
vents the  table  from  starting  except  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
and  a  combination  friction  feed  mechanism  which  insures  a 
steady  feed  at  all  times. 
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Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  by  Professor  Goss,  of  Pur- 
due University,  be  made  our  basis  for  future  work  and  re- 
search; and  further,  we  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  service  are  due  more  to  lack  of  system 
in  keeping  the  appliances  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  best 
results  than  to  the  mechanism  itself." 


A  Swiss  engineer,  Mr.  Thorman,  has  made  a  report  upon  the 
advisibility  of  equipping  all  of  the  railway  lines  of  that 
country  for  electric  traction.  The  increased  cost  of  coal,  during 
the  past  few  years  and  availability  of  water  power  render  this 
idea  attractive. 


To  know  what  investments  will  pay  and  what  will  not  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  facilities  for  rapid  work  at  outlying 
or  relatively  small  shops  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question, 
and  an  important  one.  If  shops  are  too  small  to  Justify  the 
expense  of  traveling  cranes  the  tendency  is  to  get  along  with 
poor  facilities,  or  none  at  all,  for  handling  driving  wheels.  In 
our  next  issue  will  be  shown  a  well  designed  drop  pit  which 
is  now  in  use  at  the  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  shops  of  the  Burlington 
&  Missouri  River  Railroad.  It  illustrates  a  simple  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  method  of  handling  this  important  work. 
This  sort  of  equipment  must  necessarily  bring  good  returns 
on  the  investment,  particularly,  as  in  this  vcase,  when  the 
drop  pit  is  so  conveniently  arrang;ed  with  reference  to  the 
machine  work  on  wheels.  It  is  fully  as  necessary  to  plan  for 
convenience  in  small  plants  as  in  large  ones,  and  in  this  case 
we  have  an  example  which  might  with  advantage  be  applied 
to  many  old  shops  which  are  now  seriously  InconTenlenoed  by 
lack  of  facilities  of  this  eharacttr. 
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A    REMARKABLE    LOCOMOTIVE    BOILER   EXPLOSION. 


In  this  interesting  explosion  every  staybolt  pulled  through 
the  crown  sheet  and  not  a  single  broken  bolt  was  found.  The 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  road  on  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred  described  it  as  follows: 

"This  engine,  which  was  one  of  our  wide  firebox  consolida- 
tion engines,  had  recently  received  a  new  firebox  and  had  been 
running  about  a  month.  The  engineer  in  charge  was  under 
tne  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  he  received  no  injury  whatever.  The 
escaping  steam  blew  the  fire  out  of  the  firebox  door  and  the 
steam  and  fire  burned  the  fireman  quite  badly.  The  nine  rows 
of  staybolts  in  the  crown  sheet  were  screwed  through  the 
sheet  and  a  nut  with  a  copper  washer  between  the  nut  and 
the  sheet  on  the  fire  side.  The  sheet  was  so  hot  that  the  nuts 
were  stripped  off  the  bolts  and  the  bolts  pulled  through  the 
sheets.  There  was  not  a  single  bolt  broken  in  the  explosion, 
nor  was  there  a  broken  bolt  to  be  found  in  the  firebox  any- 
where. The  sheet  made  a  reverse  curve  before  it  separated 
after  having  been  stripped  off  the  bolts,  and  both  edges  of  the 
sheets  were  drawn  down  to  a  knife  blade  edge,  showing  how 
hot  the  sheet  must  have  been  and  the  tenacity  of  the  metal. 
The  outer  shell  of  the  firebox  on  the  engineer's  side  was  bulged 
at  least  4  ins.  at  the  center,  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole 
explosion,  in  my  mind,  was  the  fact  that  directly  over  the 
crown  of  the  firebox  the  outer  shell  was  lapped.     When  these 


FBOH    A    PHOTOGBAPH    OF    THE    FIBEBOX. 

engines  were  built  it  was  necessary  to  use  two  sheets  in  form- 
ing the  shell  over  the  firebox;  notwithstanding  the  single 
sheet  was  bulged  on  the  right  hand,  or  engineer's  side,  at  least 
4  ins.  in  the  center,  this  double  thickness  was  pulled  down  the 
center  so  that  it  was  depressed  at  least  4  ins.  This  was  the 
interesting  part  of  the  explosion,  which  I  hoped  could  be  shown 
on  a  photograph,  but  we  could  not  make  it  show  as  it  actually 
appeared." 


ECONOMIZERS  IN  POWER  STATIONS, 


Mr.  Edwin  B.  Katte  in  a  paper  read  last  month  before  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club,  presented  the  subject  of  economizers 
in  a  new  way.  He  selected  conditions  representing  an  extreme 
case  which  was  not  favorable  to  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  but 
which  represented  actual  conditions  of  a  large  power  station 
having  1S>,200  boiler  horse-power  with  a  small  average  load,  and 
from  his  assumptions  showed  that,  considered  as  an  invest- 
ment, a  gain  of  only  $200  per  year  would  be  had  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  apparatus.  In  summing  up  the  conclusions  of  his 
discussion,  the  author  stated  the  advantages  to  be  had  from 
economizers  in  this  case  to  consist  of  a  small  saving  in  operat- 
ing expense,  less  wear  and  tear  on  boileis,  due  to  higher  feed- 
water  temperature;  a  large  storage  of  hot  water  to  care  for  a 
sudden  increase  of  load  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  impurities  in 
the  water  would  be  thrown  down  in  the  economizer  in  the  form 
of  soft  mud  and  upon  surfaces  which  were  not  subjected  to 
high  temperatures  and  could  be  easily  cleaned.    The  disad- 


vantages of  economizers  were  the  additional  complication  of 
the  plant  by  use  of  apparatus  which  might  get  out  of  order. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  the  paper  was  to  draw  arguments 
and  information  from  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  econo- 
mizers. As  a  result,  four  witnesses  for  the  defense  appeared 
with  carefully  considered  replies  in  the  form  of  papers.  Two 
were  by  economizer  manufacturers  and  two  by  users  of  large 
economizer  units.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion  the  matter  was 
left  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Katte,  that  is— additional  boilers  might  as  well  be  used  in 
plants  having  relatively  small  loads  or  flat  load  curves,  but 
with  heavy  loads  and  high  peaks  the  economizer  is  beneficial 
and  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  material  saving. 

One  of  the  replies,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blackburn,  is  an  admirable 
study  of  economizer  arrangement,  showing  three  different 
plans  for  meeting  the  conditions  stated  by  Mr.  Katte  and  pre- 
senting net  returns  of  from  4.77  to  32.9  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestments, according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  economizer 
and  the  average  load  on  the  plant.  This  paper  is  too  long  to 
print  in  full,  and  it  cannot  be  presented  in  abstract. 

The  reply  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Tomlinson  recorded  results  of  tests 
upon  the  economizer  installation  in  the  74th  street  power 
house  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  in  New  York,  and  presented 
figures  showing  a  net  return  of  30.5  per  cent,  on  the  initial 
outlay.    This  was  an  account  of  actual  service. 

Another  reply,  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Moulthrop.  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Company,  of  Boston,  together  with  the  au- 
thor's verbal  discussion,  indicated  that  his  company  does  not 
feel  sure  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  install  economizers 
in  their  new  plant.  The  importance  of  simplicity  of  plant  in 
cases  of  emergency  was  strongly  presented. 

Taken  as  a  whole  this  discussion  brought  out  more  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  this  apparatus  than  has  been  col- 
lected before,  although  it  did  not  decide  the  question  implied 
by  Mr.  Katte  in  his  paper.  Those  interested  should  procure 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  October  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club,  which  will  record  the  whole  matter. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LARGE  FIREBOXES. 


In  an  admirable  paper  read  last  month  before  the  Western 
Railway  Club,  Mr.  T.  S.  Reilly,  associate  editor,  Railway  and 
Engineering  Review,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  lo- 
comotive boilers  have  greatly  increased  in  size,  as  to  heating 
surface  and  grate  area,  the  proportion  of  firebox  to  total  heat- 
ing surface  had  not  been  maintained.  This  is  urged  as  an 
important  subject  for  attention  by  those  who  are  troubled  by 
firebox  leakages  and  failures.  Mr.  Reilly  presents  an  exceed- 
ingly important  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  fireboxes  should 
be  larger.  How  to  make  them  larger  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  paper.  In  1897  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  recom- 
mended that  the  firebox  heating  surface  should  be  at  least 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  heating  surface.  With  the  increase  in 
heating  surface  and  grate  area  in  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  is 
not  now  uncommon,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  boiler 
troubles  have  increased  since  this  movement  began. 

Combustion  chambers  have  had  a  bad  name  in  the  past.  On 
some  accounts  they  are  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  strictly 
satisfactory,  but  it  may  be  found  that  a  return  to  this  construc- 
tion will  be  necessary.  At  least  they  will  undoubtedly  give  less 
trouble  than  flue  sheets  do  now.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  experiment  with  combustion  chambers  in  conical  boilers 
with  plenty  of  water  space  below  and  beside  the  combustion 
chambers?  This  may  prove  to  be  the  way  out  of  the  present 
diflaculty.  One  inch  bridges  between  tubes,  six  inches  of  space 
between  the  boiler  shell  and  the  outside  tubes,  a  conical  boiler 
and  a  combustion  chamber,  constitutes  a  combination  which  is 
well  worth  trying  in  the  present  emergency. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Musgrave,  master  car  builder  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  of  Canada,  has  resigned. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  LUBRICATOR. 


The  Detroit  Lubricator  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  recently 
perfected  and  placed  on  the  market  a  locomotive  lubricator  of 
new  design  for  which  many  advantages  are  claimed.  The 
manufacturers  have  endeavored  to  get  back  to  first  principles 
and  furnish  a  safe  and  efficient  device  in  a  very  simple  form. 
The  fact  that  it  has  only  about  half  as  many  parts  as  the  regu- 
lar type  of  lubricators  will  appeal  favorably  to  those  who  have 
to  look  after  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  as  glass  discs  about 


ferred  to  this  part  of  the  subject.    The  completed  frame  is  a 
very  complicated  forging. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper  it  was  stated 
that  the  large  cars  used  in  Philadelphia  weigh  about  32,000  lbs., 
while  the  heaviest  car  manufactured  at  this  time  is  used  on 
interurban  railways,  such  as  those  of  Detroit,  and  weighs 
about  86,000  lbs.  An  interurban  car  with  36-in.  diameter 
wheels  and  solid  forged  truck  recently  made  10  miles  in  8 
minutes'  running.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Heulings 
stated  that  they  had  found  the  best  brake  shoe  to  be  one  of 
soft  gray  iron  with  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  let  into  the  face. 


one  inch  thick  are  used  for  the  sight  feed  feature  all  danger 
from  broken  glasses  is  entirely  removed.  As  it  has  but  very 
few  joints  the  liability  to  leakage  is  slight,  and  as  the  oil  is 
delivered  to  the  sight  feed  chamber  from  a  point  within  the 
reservoir  there  can  be  no  chilling  of  the  oil  in  cold  weather. 
This  lubricator  is  known  as  the  "Detroit  No.  20."  The  manu- 
facturers will  be  glad  to  send  descriptive  matter  to  all  inter- 
ested. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRILL  TRUCKS. 


At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  W.  H.  Heulings,  Jr.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Develop- 
ment of  the  Brill  System  of  Trucks  for  Electric  Motor  Cars." 

During  the  Centennial  Exposition  several  types  of  steam 
motor  cars  were  put  in  use  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  John  A.  Brill  saw  at  that  time  that  if  cars  were  to  be 
self-propelled  the  motors  would  require  a  framework  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  car  body.  The  framework  of  the  cars 
is  required  to  be  as  light  as  possible  and  would  therefore  be 
unable  to  withstand  the  vibrations  and  strainings  of  the 
motors.  Before  1887  some  cars  had  been  built  with  the  motors 
set  upon  the  front  platform  or  hung  from  the  body,  but  the 
racking  and  straining  very  quickly  shook  the  cars  to  pieces. 
The  truck  was  the  starting  point  of  the  mechanical  success  of 
electric  motor-driven  street  cars.  Mr.  Heulings  traced  the 
successive  development  of  the  Brill  system  of  truck  and  stated 
that  the  right  method  of  motor  support  was  adopted  for  the 
first  type  of  truck  and  that  this  method- of  support  is  now 
in  universal  use.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  truck  the  use  of  coil 
springs  resulted  in  a  bounding  motion  or  oscillation  of  the 
car  body.  It  was  discovered  that  this  oscillation  was  caused 
by  a  rythmic  motion  in  the  springs  produced  by  the  rail  joints, 
and  the  difficulty  was  obviated  by  introducing,  in  connection 
witn  the  coils,  slower  acting  elliptical  springs.  Later  on  the 
full  elliptical  springs  were  superseded  by  semi-eliptics,  which 
were  slower  acting.  The  correct  principle  in  all  truck  building 
is  to  have  the  frame  support  the  car  body  as  nearly  as  possible 
over  the  points  where  they  are  themselves  supported.  The 
use  of  longer  car  bodies  necessitated  pivotal  trucks,  and  the 
maximum  traction  truck,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  ordinary  size 
driving  wheels  and  a  pair  of  pony  wheels,  was  devised.  In 
this  truck  the  weight  is  eccentrically  distributed  so  that  the 
large  wheels  carry  nearly  all  of  the  load,  the  pony  wheels 
bearing  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  guide  on  the  track.  A 
iarge  part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
solid  forged  side  frames,  and  the  lantern  slides  generally  re- 


THE  CORRINGTON  AIR  BRAKE. 


After  a  long  period  of  development  the  Corrington  Air 
Brake  Company  is  ready  with  its  combined  automatic  and 
straight-air  apparatus.  This  system  combines  these  two  prin- 
ciples in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  each  at  all  times  wholly 
independent  of  the  other,  so  that  while  operating  one  the  other 
may  be  brought  into  action  if  desired.  With  this  system  a  new 
consolidated  engineer's  valve  is  substituted  for  the  existing 
valve  on  the  engine,  and  no  change  whatever  is  required  in  the 
car  equipments.  The  new  valve  simply  takes  the  place  of  the 
present  engineer's  valve  or  combined  automatic  and  straight 
air  equipment  now  in  use. 

The  objects  of  this  company  are:  to  provide  continuous 
control  of  either  passenger  or  freight  trains,  to  make  easier 
and  smoother  stops  with  a  minimum  wear  and  tear  on  the 
equipment  and  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  air;  to  avoid 
the  parting  of  trains  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer 
a  combined  valve  whereby  he  may  apply  automatic  brakes  to 
the  entire  train  and  straight  air  on  the  engine,  with  the  ap- 
paratus so  arranged  as  to  permit  him  to  release  the  automatic 
brakes  on  the  train  and  retain  straight  air  on  the  engine.  In 
double  heading  the  pumps  and  reservoirs  of  both  engines  are 
available.  The  engineer  of  the  second  engine  may  release  and 
reapply  his  brakes  independently  of  the  leading  engine,  in 
case  his  tires  are  heating.  Also  the  brakes  may  be  controlled 
by  the  second  engineer,  permitting  the  engineer  of  the  lead- 
ing engine  to  release  his  brakes  in  case  of  overheating.  Fur- 
thermore, the  brakes  may  be  completely  released  on  the  first 
engine  and  on  the  train  during  the  period  of  recharging  the 
auxiliaries.  These  features  are  provided  in  the  consolidated 
valve  without  sacrificing  any  function  of  the  automatic  brakes 
and  the  triples  on  the  engine  and  tender  are  not  needed.  This 
system  will  be  described  and  illustrated  in  this  journal. 


SUIT   VON  BY  JOHN  A.  BRILL. 


In  the  suit  brought  by  John  A.  Brill  again-st  the  North  Jersey 
Street  Railway  Companj-  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  thp  District  of  New  Jersey  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  u.se 
of  trucks  built  by  the  Peckham  Motor  Truck  and  Wheel  Company, 
which,  wa.s  claimed,  infringe  patents  owned  by  Mr.  Brill,  a  de- 
cision was  handed  down  on  August  28,  fully  sustaining  the  patents. 

The  defense  of  the  case  was  assumed  and  carried  on  throughout 
by  the  Peckham  Company  through  its  own  counsel,  Duell,  McGratli 
«&  Warfield ;  Mr.  Brill  was  represented  by  Francis  Rawle,  Edmond 
Wetmore  and  Joseph  L.  Levy.  The  patents  involved  were  both 
dated  June  27,  1899,  which  patents  cover  the  system  of  spring- 
suspended  and  semi-elliptic  spring  equalizers  of  the  Brill  center- 
pivotal  trucks,  No.  27-G.  The  Peckham  trucks  in  controversy  were 
those  known  as  No.  14-B-3  and  No.  16. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Bradford,  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Delaware,  to  whom  it  was  e8i)ecially  assigned.  The 
argument  lasted  four  days  and  the  case  was  thoroughly  fought  out. 
The  court  fully  sustained  all  the  claims  of  both  patents  that  were 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  complainant,  and  awarded  a  perpetual  in- 
junction enjoining  the  railway  company  from  the  use  of  the  trucks 
and  directing  an  account  of  profits  to  be  taken. 


Mr,  J.  J.  Flynn  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Louisville  &  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Ky., 
succeeding  Mr.  Louis  Welllsch,  resigned. 
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WESTINGHOUSE    STEAM    TURBINES    FOR    PENNSYL- 
VANIA   RAILROAD. 


An  order  for  three  steam  turbines  of  the  largest  size  has 
recently  been  placed  with  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co., 
acting  as  engineers  and  constructors  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  connection  with  the  New  York  terminal  equip- 
ment. These  machines  will  form  the  initial  installation  in 
the  new  Long  Island  power  house,  on  which  construction  is 
just  beginning,  and  which  will  serve  the  traction  in  the  tunnels 
for  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  and  the  New  York  terminal 
at  Thirty-second  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  and  also  such 
part  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  system  as  is  in  process  of 
conversion  to  electric  traction.  v  .       -';. 

The  turbines  will  be  of  the  Westinghouse  horizontal  short 
barreled  type,  mounted  upon  a  single  bedplate,  resulting  in  a 
particularly  compact  arrangement  and  great  economy  of  floor 
space;  they  will  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  7^100  elec- 
trical horse-power  each,  and  will  drive  5,500-kw.,  3-phase,  alter- 
nating current  generators  operating  in  parallel.  Their  over- 
load capacity  will  be  over  11,000  horse-power,  and  each  turbine 
will  be  provided  with  a  by-pass  automatically  controlled  by  the 
governor  to  accommodate  abnormal  fluctuations  in  load.  This 
will  also  permit  operation  at  full  load  non-condensing. 

The  turbine  equipment  will  operate  under  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  attainment  of  high  economy,  viz:  200  lbs.  steam 
pressure  at  the  throttle,  28-in.  vacuum  and  175  degs.  F.  super- 
heat. The  generator  will  be  direct  connected  to  the  turbine 
shaft  through  a  flexible  coupling,  each  section  of  the  unit 
having  two  bearings  of  ample  proportions,  thus  avoiding  ex- 
cessive shaft  stresses.  The  3-phase  winding  will  deliver  cur- 
rent directly  to  the  distribution  system  at  11,000  volts,  no 
step-up  transformers  being  employed.  The  machines  will  be 
separately  excited  and  will  carry  full  load  continuously  at 
100  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  power  factor,  with  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  35  degs.  C,  or  50  per  cent,  overload  for  two  hours, 
with  an  increase  in  temperature  rise  of  slightly  over  50  per 
cent.  Each  turbo  unit  will  thus  be  capable  of  delivering  8,250 
kw.  for  reasonable  intervals  and  considerably  in  excess  of  this 
figure  during  momentary  load  fluctuations. 

The  entire  equipment  will  be  delivered  by  July,  1904,  one 
year  from  the  date  of  contract.  It  is  somewhat  signiflcant  of 
the  state  of  the  turbine  industry  that  eleven  Westinghouse 
turbines  of  approximately  the  same  size  are  under  construc- 
tion for  heavy  electric  railway  service,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  Procpedings 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention.  Held  at  Saratoga. 
N.  Y.,  June,  1903.  Edited  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  667  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  publication.s  regularly  issued 
by  this  important  organization  and  contains  the  constitution,  list 
of  members,  established  standards  of  practice  of  the  as.sociation  and 
the  papers,  reports  and  discussions  of  the  1903  convention.  This 
volume  contains  specially  valuable  records  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
trical equipment  of  shops  in  the  report  on  this  subject,  this  being 
the  most  important  paper  of  a  large  number  of  good  ones.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  volume  brought  out  by  this  associa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  association,  to  the 
railroads  and  to  the  secretary. 


Lathes,  Screw  Machines,  Boring  and  Turning  Mills.  By  Thomas 
R.  Shaw.  700  pages,  profusely  illustrated  witli  425  engrav- 
ings. 8vo,  cloth.  1903.  Published  by  The  Scientific  Pub- 
lishing Company.  No.  53  New  Bailey  street,  Manchester. 
England.     Price.  15  shillings,  net. 

This  work  is  a  practical  treatise  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  turning  machines,  including  lathes,  automatic  screw  machines, 
boring  and  turning  mills,  and  their  accessories,  the  object  of  the 
:iuthor  having  been  to  review  in  detail  the  many  type*?  of  machine 
tools  In  use  in  the  metal-working  trades,  and  to  present  constructive 
details  of  the  more  important  mechanisms  and  devices  employed. 
It  wa.s  considered  the  best  way  to  treat  this  subject  to  ilhistrate 
with  examples  from  actual  practice,  showing  the  different  mechan- 


isms with  surrounding  details — pictures  often  convey  what  descrip- 
tions fail  to  do.  The  variety  of  mechanisms  to  be  found  at  the 
present  time  is  endless,  but  this  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  designer  in  placing  before  him  the  best  of  the  practice  that 
has  been  settled  upon  by  experience.  A  study  of  this  work  will 
also  inform  the  buyer  of  machine  tools  what  is  considered  best 
practice,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  as  to  the  design 
uf  machine  shop  tools..  The  text  ajtpearing  in  this  volume  is  taken 
from  a  series  of  articles  that  are  being  published  in  The  ilcchanical 
Engineer,  of  Manchester,  England,  only  the  portion  relating  to 
turning  machines,  such  as  lathes,  boring  mills,  etc..  being  included 
in  this  book.  A  companion  volume  is  in  progress  which  will  treat 
of  planing,  slotting,  drilling,  milling  and  grinding  machines,  which 
will  be  of  equal  interest  with  this  volume.  The  above  work  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  one  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
interested  in  machine  shop  operation.  It  is  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  brought  strictly  up-to-date,  covering  the  field 
as  it  exists  to-day. 


•"Tlirow  Away  Your  Glue  Pot"  is  the  advice  appearing  upon  a 
neat  celluloid  paper  cutter  recently  received  from  the  Wachter 
Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore,  Md..  which  has  been  sent  out 
in  the  interests  of  the  well-known  Army  and  Navy  liquid  glue, 
manufactured  by  this  company.  It  is  fiwther  stated  that  the  above 
glue  is  not  a  "fish"  glue,  but  a  pure  hifle  and  sinew  glue  in  liquid 
form.  The  Wachter  Company  will  beA>lcased  to  send  one  of  these 
souvenirs  to  anyone  interested. 


Jefhiey  Powek  Drills  for  ifocK  and  Coal. — A  catalogue  of 
40  pages  has  been  received  fa^m  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Columbus.  Ohio.  whicH  is  a  model  of  good  printing,  good 
engraving,  fine  paper  and  excellent  arrangement.  By  aid  of  half- 
tone and  line  engravings  the  Badger  rock  drills,  rotary  drills,  both 
electric  and  pneumatic,  hand  power  drills,  drill  trucks,  hose  reels, 
portable  pumps,  electric  hoists,  electric  locomotives  aad  other 
product  of  this  company  is  described.  Each  specialty  is  presented 
with  terse  statements  of  its  advantages,  so  that  the  reader  may  at 
a  glance  a.scertain  the  re-sults  of  the  many  years  of  experience  of 
these  manufacturers. 


Loc'OMoTix'E  Sanders. — The  American  Locomotive  Sander  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  have  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  sanders  which 
presents  the  principles  of  (-onstruction  and  use  of  these  devices  and 
illustrates  various  methods  of  application  as  well  as  showing  the 
details  of  construction.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  and  is  well 
printed.  Copies  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  company  at 
Philadelphia. 


The  Cylindrical.  Electric  Blue  Printing  Machine  is  de- 
scribed in  a  30-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Pittsburgh  Blue  Print 
Company,  1505  Park  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  number  of  differ- 
ent styles  of  machines  are  illustrated,  and  the  advantages  of  blue 
printing  by  electric  light  are  .'jet  forth.  The  pamphlet  also  includes 
a  large  list  of  users  of  these  machines  and  excellent  testimonial  let- 
ters from  well-known  firms. 


Anatomy  of  Cars. — The  Derry-Collard  Company.  256  Broad- 
way, New  York,  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  three  railroad  car 
<-harts  with  the  parts  named.  These  present  the  "anatomy"  of  a 
freight  car,  a  passenjrer  and  a  hopper  gondola  car.  They  were 
originally  published  by  the  Railroad  Car  Journal  and  are  now 
printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  and  are  suitable  for  framing.  They 
are  mailed  in  a  tube  at  25  cents  each,  or  50  cents  for  the  set  of 
three.  ':^ '/>-": 


"Dixon's  Index  for  Pencil  Users"  is  an  interesting  pamphlet  de- 
voted to  the  user  of  the  lead  pencil  which  has  been  i.ssued  by  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  In  their  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  the  consumers  of  lead  pencils  they  have  i.ssued 
this  little  treatise,  from  which  one  may  easily  select  the  pencil  best 
adapted  to  their  needs.  The  line  of  pencils  manufactured  by  the 
Dixon  Company  is  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  wants  of  all. 


The  Forsyth  Automatic  Air  and  Steam  Coupler. — The  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  device  are  illustrated  and  described 
in  a  pamphlet  just  i.>-sued  by  the  Forsyth  Automatic  Air  and  Steam 
Coupler  Company,  The  Rookery.  Chicago.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
is  a  descriptive  article  on  this  subject 


"Pumping  l)y  Coiiiprei8.sed  Air"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
pamphlet  devoted  to  this  subject  which  has  recently  been  issued  by 
(he  Pneumatic  Engineering  Company.  No.  12S  Broadway,  New 
York.     A   uumber  of  the  important  installations  that  have  been 
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made  by  this  company  are  well  illustrated  and  the  simplicity, 
economy  and  flexibility  of  their  systems  of  pumping  by  air  are 
discussed.  The  subject  i.s  treated  under  three  heads :  the  air  lift 
pump;  displacement  pumps,  using  air  expan.sively  ;  and  displace- 
ment pumps,  using  direct  pressure  of  air  without  expansion.  This 
pamphlet  is  instructive  and  is  well  worth  careful  reading. 


recognitions  of  the  personal  qualities  of  employers  of  labor  are  very 
impressive  because  they  are  so  rare. 


CATAiCMiiE  Xo.  3G.— The  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa..  li:ive  recently  issued  a  new  2;iG-page  issue  of  their 
iienenil  calalof-uc  descriptive  of  the  many  lines  of  machine  tools 
and  supplies  which  are  built  by  them.  This  company  has  made  a 
specialty  of  building  machine  tools  particularly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  railroad  shop  service  and  are  meeting  with  the  large  trade 
which  they  deserve  in  this  field.  They  also  build  tools  for  army, 
navy  and  general  machine  shop  equijHnent.  as  well  as  also  special 
tools  of  all  cla.s.ses  of  metal  working  machinery.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  this  catalogue  is  the  large  number  of  tools  illustrated 
therein  wliicli  have  been  equipped  for  motor  driving;  the  extent  to 
which  inclividunl  electrical  machine  driving  has  been  developed 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  bv  reference  to  this  volume. 


A  Crocker-Wheeler  Railway  Gexeijato:?. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  very  interesting  and  neatly  arranged  pamphlet  that  was  issued 
by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company.  Ampere.  N.  .T..  for  distribution 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Street  Railway  A.ssooia- 
tlon.  at  Saratoga,  to  set  forth  the  important  features  of  their 
standard  generators  for  electric  railway  service.  The  Crocker- 
Wheeler  people  have  made  a  specialty  of  building  generators  for 
electric  railway  power-plant  work,  and  have  developed  many  points 
of  advantage  in  their  standard  type  of  machine.  The  pamphlet  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  illustrate  and  describe:  the  Field,  the 
.\rraature  and  the  Brush  Rigging.  The  valuable  points  of  design 
of  each  part  are  briefly  set  forth  in  an  interesting  manner.  The 
pami»hlet  is  well  illustrated  and  is  instructive. 


The  .Vurora  Metal  Company,  Aurora.  III.,  have  issued  a  little 
12-page  pamphlet  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Ijowis  &  Kimzer 
metallic  packing  and  packing  case  for  piston  rods  on  locomotives 
and  stationary  engines.  The  details  of  this  valuable  packing  are 
••arefully  illustrated  and  described,  and  the  many  points  of  advan- 
tage are  very  convincingly  set  forth.  This  new  packing  has  many 
j)oints  of  interest  which  merit  investigation,  particularly  on  account 
of  the  durability  claimed  for  it.  It  is  very  simple  in  construction 
and  is  easy  to  repack.  As  the  packing  is  done  entirely  by  the 
pre.ssure  of  the  steam  acting  in  the  cylinder,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  no  friction  on  the  piston  rod  when  the  engine  is  not  working 
steam.  Further  information  concerning  this  packing  will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  the  .Vurora  Metal  Company. 

Wire  Ropes  and  Cables. — The  Rroderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Com- 
pany. St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  issued  a  new  Price  List  K  which  is 
more  than  a  price  list.  It  is  a  convenient  little  catalogue  of  52 
pages  devoted  to  thrir  well-known  product.  The  cover  bears  a 
half-tone  from  a  photograph  of  the  new  factory.  In  addition  to 
prices,  the  pamphlet  contains  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  brands 
of  rope  which  have  made  the  name  of  these  makers  so  favorably 
known ;  tables  of  data,  with  reference  to  them,  giving  weight, 
capacity-,  diameter,  etc.,  and  similar  information  concerning  hooks, 
.socket.s.  thimbles,  clips,  shackles,  ferry  blocks  and  travelers,  com- 
plete equipment  for  inclined  planes,  sheaves,  blocks,  and  in  fact 
everything  nee<led  in  connection  with  wire  rope  service.  Copies 
of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  office  of  the 
company,  800  North  Main  street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


"Soft  Water"  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  64-page  pamphlet  re- 
ceived from  the  Railroad  Department  of  the  Kennicott  Water  Soft- 
ener Company.  (Ireat  Northern  Building.  Chicago.  It  illustrates 
28  water-.softening  plants  which  are  in  u.se  on  prominent  railroads, 
and  also  includes  complete  drawings  and  sectional  sketches  showing 
the  con.struction  and  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  machines.  The 
pamphlet  is  handsomely  executed,  and  it  shows  in  an  effective  man- 
ner the  large  amount  of  work  which  this  company  has  accorapli.shed. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  is  the  chart  and  tabular  representa- 
tion of  the  methods  employed,  as  well  as  the  results  obtained,  in  the 
preliminary  study  of  waters  and  their  treatment.  This  pamphlet  is 
a  convincing  exhibit  of  the  economy  of  water-softening.  Every 
mechanical  and  operating  officer  should  make  a  study  of  it. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

The  .employees  of  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company  and  the 
Norton  rSrinding  Company  gave  an  enthusiastic  reception  to  Mr. 
rharles  L.  Allen,  secretary  and  general  manager,  on  his  return 
from  a  Euro)>can  trij).  October  7.  .\mong  the  honors  jtresented  to 
Mr.  .Vlleu  wjis  a  beautiful  silver  cup.    Such  generous  and  universal 


The  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 
.season  on  the  evening  of  October  8.  Besides  the  usual  formal 
business,  a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled  "A  History  of  Pumps. 
.Vncient  and  Modern,"  was  read  by  Mr.  John  A.  Drew,  of  the 
Worthington  Company.  Mr.  Drew  sketdied  the  development  of 
pumping  machines  from  the  early  Egyjitian  "Noria."  resembling 
the  familiar  well  sweep,  to  the  latest  triple-expension.  condensing, 
water  work.s  pumping  engines,  requiring  little  more  than  a  pound 
of  coal  per  horse-power-liour.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  lantern  slides. 


We  art-  informed  that  the  Double-Clut<h  Car  Mover,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Walter  .V.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  I.^ui»,  Mo.. 
has  been  received  by  the  trade  beyond  the  expectations  of  either 
the  manufacturers  or  the  patentee.  Among  recent  orders  are  one 
for  25  car  movers  from  the  Wabash  Railroad;  2."»  from  Cardenas, 
Cuba ;  r»0  from  Winnopog.  Canada ;  and  many  other  smaller 
orders.  This  device,  which  only  weighs  18  lbs.,  enables  as  many  as 
three  loaded  cars  to  be  moved  by  one  man.  For  use  in  factories 
and  warehouses  having  side  track  facilities,  this  device  will  pay  for 
it.self  in  a  short  time.  The  Zelnicker  Company  state  that  it  is 
guaranteed  in  every  respect,  and  further  information  will  be  cheer- 
fully  supplie<l   concerning  it. 


The  authorities  of  the  F^uisiana  Purchase  Exposition  are  taking 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  recurrence  at  St.  I^ouis  of  any  such 
disastrous  fire  as  that  which  destroyed  the  great  cold  storage  build- 
ing at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893,  and  are  making  adequate 
provision  for  water  supply  by  putting  in  the  largest  installation 
of  fire  pumjjs  in  the  world.  These  pumps,  which  have  been  pur- 
cha.sed  from  Henry  R.  Worthington.  of  New  York  City,  comprise 
12  1.000-gallon,  standard  Underwriter  fire-pumi)s,  each  capable  of 
.s)ij>ply  four  fire  streams,  making  it  possible  to  have  48  fire  streams 
in  use  at  one  time.  The  pumps  are  of  the  duplex,  double-acting 
type  and  are  supplied  with  air  and  vacuum  chambers  of  large 
<iipa<ity.  The  fittings  are  of  composition  metal  throughout,  and 
the  piston  and  valve  rods  are  of  bronze.  Every  measure  has  been 
taken  in  designing  the.se  pumps  to  insure  that  they  will  start  at  a 
moment's  notice  at  any  time  after  having  been  idle  for  a  long 
licriod.  They  are  the  pumps  re<ommended  by  the  .\^sociated  Fac- 
tory Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  and.  in  fact,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  spec-ifications  for  fire  pumps  adopted  by  the  Associated  Com- 
panies. 

The  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
purchased  the  entire  ball  business  of  the  Grant  Tool  Company, 
Franklin,  Pa.  (formerly  of  Cleveland.  Ohio),  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  all  orders  for  the  celebrated  Grant  ball,  formerly  made  by  the 
fJrant  Ball  Company,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  order  to  supply  the 
demand  at  once  for  balls,  the  business  will  be  run  for  a  short  time 
in  Franklin,  so  that  orders  can  be  filled  without  delay,  but  it  will 
eventually  be  moved  to  Philadeljdiia  and  consolidated  with  the 
Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company's  plant  in  that  city.  All  orders, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Standard  Roller  Tiearing  Company.  Philadel- 
phia. R.  H.  (Jrant,  formerly  manager  of  the  Grant  Ball  Com- 
pany, will  have  charge  of  the  ball-making  plant  in  Philadelphia, 
and  a  number  of  the  former  employees  of  the  Grant  Company  will 
remove  from  Franklin  to  Philadelphia  and  enter  the  employ  of  the 
Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company. 


In  the  past  fortnight  a  number  of  notable  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  (\)inpnny.  of  .\nipere.  N.  .T..  and 
these,  being  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  its  larger  branch 
offices,  indicate  that  the  improving  condition  of  husinp.s.s  is  not 
local  to  any  one  section.  One  order,  from  the  I>orain  Steel  Com- 
pany. Lorain,  Ohio,  called  for  41  motors,  ranging  in  size  from 
2\-'  to  ."{OO  h.p..  and  representing  a  total  of  1,42"?  h.p.  Another, 
from  the  New  .Jersey  Zinc  Company,  of  Hazard.  Pa.,  for  one  12i» 
and  two  000-k.w.  generators,  and  HT  motors  aggregating  401  iLp. 
The  Philadelphia  office  placed  an  order  from  the  Warren  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company,  of  Phillipsbiirg.  N.  .T.,  for  one  200-k.w. 
generator,  four  3.^-h.p.  and  two  ftO-h.p.  motors;  and  the  G.  H. 
Hammond  Company  ordered  for  its  pack'ng  plant  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Chicago  one  .^0.  one  2."»  and  two  20-h.p.  motors 
and  an  800-k.w..  ."."0-volt.  size  800  eni;ine-tyi»e  generator.  This 
last  is  a  duT)licate  of  one  now  building  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
the  entire  intramural  plant  for  which  will  be  operated  b.v  gener- 
ators sui»plied  by   the  Crocker- Wheder  Coiupany. 

WANTED    THREE   FOREMEN. 

Opportunities  for  three  bright  successful  young  foremen.  One 
is  needed  in  an  erecting  shoj).  anothei  in  a  blacksmith  shop  and  tlu- 
third  in  a  machine  shop.  Only  men  who  have  made  records  newl 
apply.  Letters  addressed  to  X.  care  the  editor  of  this  journal, 
will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  principals. 
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NEW  FOUNDRY   AND  PATTERN  SHOP. 


The  B.  F.  Sturtevaxt  Co. 


In  our  November  number  of  last  year  a  description  of  the 
new  manufacturing  plant  of  this  company  was  shown.  It  is 
located  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and  occupies  15  acres  of  ground. 
The  foundry  and  pattern  department  were  the  first  to  be  put 
into  operation  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  entire  plant  from 
Jamaica  Plain.  ^v  \i.-   -'v>i 

The  pattern  building  is  divided  midway  of  its  length  by  fire- 
walls, enclosing  stairs,  elevators,  etc.  One-half  of  the  build- 
ing, with  stories  respectively  17  and  15  ft,  is  devoted  to  the 
flask  and  pattern-making  rooms,  while  the  other  half,  pro- 
vided with  intermediate  floors,  making  four  in  all,  is  utilized 
for  pattern  storage.  The  flask-shop,  measuring  about  60  by 
80  ft.,  is  equipped  with  band,  cross-cut  and  splitting  saws, 
boring  machine  and  lathe,  all  driven  by  a  10-h.p.  Sturtevant 


The  foundry  consists  essentially  of  two  long  craneways, 
each  35  ft  In  width,  with  center  bent  of  the  same  width,  and 
side  floors  30  ft  wide.  The  brass  foundry,  core-room  and 
wash-room  are  located  at  one  end;  the  charging  floor  at  on" 
side,  nearly  midway  of  the  length,  and  the  cleaning-room  at 
the  other  end.  The  craneways  are  designed  for  20-ton  electric 
traveling  cranes,  equipped  with  Sturtevant  motors. 

Brick  division  walls  3^^  ft.  high,  running  lengthwise  of  the 
foundry,  separate  the  floors  on  the  lines  of  the  columns. 
Lighting  is  secured  through  monitors  in  both  of  the  crane- 
ways and  through  ample  side  windows.  Each  line  of  monitor 
transoms  is  operated  in  unison  by  a  novel  device  installed  by 
the  G.  Drouve  Co.  The  western  side  of  the  foundry  is  given 
up  to  bench  and  small  floor  molding,  the  bench  molders' 
floors  being  separated  at  the  bench  ends  by  wooden  partitions. 
The  floors  throughout  this  side  of  the  building,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  storage  bins  and  center  runways,  are  of  concrete. 
Alongside    the    industrial    railway,    which    serves    iron    from 
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GROUND  PLAX   OF  FOUNDRY. 

motor  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  industrial  railway 
runs  directly  into  this  room  from  the  foundry,  across  a  dis- 
tance of  about  40  ft.,  and,  together  with  an  overhead  transfer 
track,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  handling  flasks,  'i.ie 
lumber  for  their  manufacture  is  unloaded  from  cars  directly 
in  front  of  the  building.  This  room  also  includes  the  metal 
patternmakers'  department,  equipped  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chine tools.  Adjacent  thereto  is  the  locker,  wash  and  toilet- 
room  for  the  building. 

Immediately  above  is  the  pattern  shop,  abundantly  lighted 
upon  three  sides,   and   equipped   with   a  full   complement   of 


TRANSVERSE  VIEW  OF  FOUNDRY. 

tools,  including  one  single  and  two  double  saw  benches,  two 
band  saws,  a  buzz  planer  and  a  double  surfacer,  five  lathes, 
one  of  which  Is  a  66-in.  by  ll^^-ft.  gap  lathe;  a  drill  press,  a 
core-box  machine,  numerous  wood  trimmers,  etc.  All  the 
power  machines  are  operated  by  two  10-h.p.  Sturtevant  motors, 
both  being  required  for  ordinary  work,  but  one  always  serving 
as  a  possible  relay  in  case  of  accident. 


'     ■■  •  •"  ■    -  •-  ONE  OF  THE   TURNTABU:!S. 

ladle  trucks  to  the  bench  floors,  is  a  sunken  trench  laid  with 
common  brick  as  a  suitable  place  for  drippings  and  for  the 
piling  of  hot  castings.     .;• 

In  the  center  line  of  each  of  the  craneways  and  between 
them  runs  an  industrial  railway  with  turntables  connecting 
with  the  cross  aisles,  which  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
metal,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  floor  between  the 
craneways  is  supplied  with  a  series  of  1%-ton  small  traveling 
cranes  of  about  10  ft.  span,  equipped  with.  Sturtevant  electric 
hoists  built  especially  for  this  work. 

All  materials  are  received  from  a  track  which  runs  along 
one  side  of  the  foundry,  and  are  delivered  through  wall  open- 
ings to  the  bins  which  fill  a  portion  of  the  side  wing  adjacent 
to  the  cupolas.  For  the  present  the  sand  storage  bins  and 
mixing-room  are  also  within  this  building. 

The  cupolas  are  two  in  number,  of  Whiting  make,  56  ins. 
and  72  ins.  in  diameter.  The  opportunity  has  been  improved 
to  show  the  eminent  adaptability  of  the  Sturtevant  pressure 
blower,  a  No.  8  and  a  No.  10  blower  being  driven,  respectively, 
by  a  30  and  a  40-h.p.  Sturtevant  belted  motor,  being  supported 
upon  the  charging  platform  through  which  they  discharge 
directly  downward  and  thence  to  the  cupolas.  It  is  intended 
to  make  this  installation  the  subject  of  critical  experiment 
for  the  establishment  of  important  principles. 

The  entire  transportation  equipment  of  the  plant,  including 
tracks,  cars,  trucks,  etc.,  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Sturte- 
vant Co.  The  tracks  in  the  foundry  are  embedded  in  the  con- 
crete runways,  and  all  changes  of  direction  are  secured  by 
turntables,  there  being  no  switches  in  the  works,  and  there- 
fore no  radial  truck  cars,  all  cars  having  rigid  bases.  The 
turntables  are  designed  very  heavy  to  avoid  distortion  or 
breakage,  and  consist  of  a  bottom  frame,  with  four  roller 
wheels,  which  are  carried  upon  composition  trunnions,  and  a 
cover,  which  is  recessed  for  crossing  tracks  at  right  angles, 
and  Is  provided  on  the  under  side  with  a  chilled  tread,  with 
which  the  wheels  come  ia  contact.    A  small  idler  wheel  is 
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iija<l«'  bv  tliis  coTiipnHy  :iro  Wfll  illiistrntHl  and  tho  simplifitv, 
*'«onnniy  juid  fli'xjliiliiy  of  thoir  systf-ms  (if  pnnipiim  by  air  an* 
•  liMMixsofl.  'V\i<'  siibji'ff  ijs  Iri'jittHl  undfT  tliicr  IhskL^  :  tlic  air  lift 
I'liinp;  di>p!ac«'mpm  pumps,  iisincr  air  oxpansivt-ly  :  and  disj>lac«*- 
iiKiit  )iiim]»s.  n-sin;;  djrci  t  pn-ssurt'  of  air  wiiiioiit  fxpaiision.  This 
lKiinpld<>t  is  instriM'tive  and  is  wo]]  worth  oan-ftil  n'adina;. 


-.  ■  l/ATVitMa  K  -No,  tWti^T^^  Macliin.-   T.'.-l    \V<.rk>.    riiil 

iidcTpliia.  I*,i..  Iiav*'  r»'i«*titly  issiifd  ;i  new  2'!»»-p:i;;.'  i^suf  <>t"  (h<'ir 
::i'ji«Tal  ialal<<i;iif.  d«>trij>t»Vi'  fif  ilu-  iiiaity  liin-s  <>f  inacliiiK-  tools 
Mild  stippMtis  \x:hi»'h  mV  '»<"l<  by  thriii.  Tlii.s  roiiipaiiy  has  iiiadt>  a 
>.(M«  ialt.x  <•!'  buiidiii;:  itia<him'  touK  )»arti<<ilarl\  adai'ttd  to  ihr 
x\aiits  tif  raili'oad  shop  scrv'u-i'  and  an'  nii'vliim'  with  iln»  !aru<'  tra<if 
\vlti<  U  tK»*y  d«»«*«'i'vA  in  this  ikdd.  Tlu-y  also  build  tools  for  army. 
iia\y  and  i;rri»'riil  nin<lii!ii'  »^liop  )>ipiipm*>nt.  :»s  well  4i.s  also  special 
tools  uf  ;ill  cias-st's  i«|"  mt'tal  working  iiia<'Iiiiii'r.v.  A  notitcablf 
t"«'jrt»irt'  of  this  <atalo<.'no  is  ihv   larui'  number  of  tools   illnstratiHl 

'  tlMTi'in  whiih  iia\<»  b««fn  ftpiipped  fi>r  motor  driving:  the  extent  to 
wliieh  imlivitbial  electrical  machine  driving  has  Iwen  dvvidoped 
cannot  Ite  better  .shown  than  by  reference  to  this  vidumo,   -    ' 

'.  A  Jf"*hm'KKE-AVMKKI.KIt  I{,\I|.\I'.\V  fiKNKI!.\To:r.  This  is  tlic  title 
•  ►f  ji  vory  inferestini:  and  neatly  arranc«'d  pamphlet  tliat  wa.s  i.ssned 
l>y  the  I'tvickei-AVheeler  t'ompany,  .\mp''re.  N.  .1..  fiU'  distribution 
at  the  ri'ceiif  con\eiiti<in  of  the  .\ineii.:m  Strei't  IJailway  .S.^iowia- 
linu.  flt  Saratojiii.  to  >s«'t  forth  the  Impnilaul  features  of  their 
standard  a:eiief;itors  fi>r  eK-ctric  railwa.x  service.  The  .('rocker- 
Whc-clt-r  people  liaxf  madi'  a  specially  «if  buildin;;  i;eiieratoi-s  for 
el«-<'fric  railw.'iy  |M>Werplant  work.  an<l  have  develop*-*!  many  points 
of  ad\;iniaue  in  their  .standard  i.\pe  of  m.ichine.  The  pamphlet  is 
divided  iiiin  three  parK.  to  illustrate  and  describe:  ilu-  Kield.  the 
.\rmature  .iiid  the  Hrush  Itiguinir.  Tho  v.ilualde  points  of  ile.siirii 
of  eaih  i»art  are  lirie(l.\  s'ei  forth  in  an  inleie^t iiiL'  m.Mimr.  Tin- 
panipUU^t  iSfWoIl  iltustvai.ed  and  is  instructive. 


Tlie  Aitrora  Mofttl  t'onipaBy.  .\trrora.  III..  Tiavf  isstieil  .1  little 
r_'-pas:e  p;imp!ilet  devoted  to  a  dcscript i«>n  of  the  Lewis  A:  Kuti/er 
metallic  pa<  kin;;  at)d  packitis  caso  for  piston  rods  on  locotiiolives 
and  >i:iti.inai'y  eiiciues.     TIk-  di'tails  nf  this  valuable  packin*.:  are 

•  aiifully  ilbmirated  mid  described,  and  tlie  many  points  of  advan- 
ta;:'»  ariV\<*ry;Convincin;:l.v  si't  forth.  'I'his  new  )i:ickin;.'  has  matiy 
jM'iitts  nf  interest  which  merit  inve<tiy:.-ition.  p.art iciihirly  on  account 
>>(  tlje  diiiabilily  chiimed   fi>r  it.      It   i.s  vi-ry  simple   iti  construction 

and    jK  Aasy   f^   t<'|)hck,;  V- A« " M»*   TMirkJnsr  , is   <lot ntiiely    by    the 

Iir<-s<iire  of  the  sti-ritii  actiii;:  in  the  cylinder,  there  can.  of  course. 
!<•'  tio  fr'ition  on  till'  piston  tod  w1i<mi  th«-  ctmitie  is  not  workiii;: 
st^iiiM.  Fnrt.lu»r  information  concerning  this  packinj;  will  be  gladly 
fiiriiMutl  l,».V  tlii?  Anrora  Metal  Company./:  •'.,;■ 

Wli:i:  Ititfis'  AMI  C.MU.KS.  -.The  ISroderick  &  Hasoom  Hope  Toni- 
paiiy.  St.  I.onis.  Mo..  hav«»  i.ssned  a  new  Pric  List  K  which  is 
more  than  a  |iri<;f>  list.  If  i.s  a  convenient  little  catalo;;ne  of  't'J 
p.-iut-s  devoted  tfi  their  Well-known  imwluct.  The  cover  bears  a 
half-tone  frotii  .1  idioto^raph  of  the  rn'W  factory.  In  addition  to 
prices,  the  |».itiiiililet  (otittrins  illustrated  ilescrijitions  of  the  br.inds 
of  rojie  which  hjivo  made  the  Mani«»  of  these  maker*  so  favorably 
known:  t.ibles  nf  data,  with  referen**'  to  them,  uivltis  weijiht. 
<a|iacity.  <li.imc|pr.  etc..  and  similar  infonii.ition  comtrning  hooks. 
sock«'t.s.  thinihh's.  cliiis.  shackles.  f<Try  blocks  ;ind  travelers,  com- 
plet }iii|>ment    for  inclined   planes,   sheaves,   blocks,    and    in    fact 

•  verxihinu    n led    in    coniicit'on    with    wire    rojii'   .service,      t 'opies 

.JkTthis  pamphlet  tna.v  be  had  upon  .iiiplicition  to  the  office  of  the 
cnnipjiny.  Stf!»  .Vfrth.  Main  sirwt.  St.  I.,oiiis.  Mo,    •  ..,.• 


••So^  r  Watki:"  Is  the  title  nf  a  handsome  r»4-pape  p.amphlct  re- 
ceiv.e*!  from  the  Il.iilroad  l>ep;irtnicni  of  tlu'  Kennicott  Water  Soft- 
erw-r  i'oinpany.  (Iie.jt  Noriherti  r.uildinir.  Chicaieo.  It  illustrates 
L'N  w.iter-softenins  phint.s  which  are  in  u.se  on  prominent  railroads. 
iiimI  also  ini'linles  coiii|deii>  tlniwimrs  ;ind  sectional  sket<(ie-i  showin;; 
the  construction  and  illustratitv.:  tli<>  oiM^ratioii  of  the  machines.  The 
(•amphlet  is  handsomely  e.xecuted.  and  it  shows  in  an  effective  tiian- 
n<r  the  l;M;re  .•imoiiiit  of  wofk  which  this  company  has  accomplished. 
Not  the  le.ist  inter^'stiiiir  fenture  is  the  chart  and  tabiil.tr  rejireseiiia- 
tion  of  tho  methods  emido.yefK  as  well  as  the  results  obtained,  in  the 
preliminary  study  of  waters  ai»d  their  treatment.  This  pamphlet  is 
a  *-onvin<  iiiir  exhibit  of  the  <conomy  of  water-soft»'uinp.  Kyery 
rnechaniial  .mhI  «>[(eratin{r  officer  should  make  a  study  of  it.v  v    > 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES." 

The  employees  of  the  Nortott  Kmery  Wheel  (^ompnny  and  the 
\oitoii  tJrindin:;  t'ompatiy  aav^  an  etiihusiastic  receiitioii  lo  .Mr. 
«'liarles  L.  Allen.  s<'«Tetary  and  steiural  tnannfS'^r,  uii  his  return 
frtmi  a.  I'Jtropertti  tHp.  ncJ-olM«r  7.  .Vmoic;  the  honors  pres*>nted  to 
.^lr,  Alleji  was  a  iK-aitiifnl  silver  iiijt.     Such  generous  jiiid  universal 


tecov'tiitioiis  of  the  per.sonal  qualities  <>f  employers  of  labor  are  very 

imiuessive  because  the.v  jire  .so  rare.  .'    ,  •  ;- ' 


The  r.iookl.Mi  KnuineiVfs'  ritth  helH  the  first  ineetiVip  of  the 
season  on  the  eveninu  of  ttiiober  ^.  I'.esides  the  usual  foriuul 
busine.s.s.  ii  very  intt-rcstins;  papi  r.  <iitiiltil  ".V  Ilistor.v  of  I'umps 
.\ncient  and  ^loderti."  was  r«ad  b.\  .Mr.  .lohn  A.  iMew.  of  the 
\\'oriliini;lon  < 'oiiipaiiy.  .Mr.  I  »ieu  vketcli«><l  the  de\e|opmenf  of 
pumping  machines  from  ihe  e.arly  Ki.'yitiiaii  "Noria."  ifscmblinu 
the  famili.-ir  well  swceji.  to  the  lal«-«(  triiil<- expciisioii.  condensing. 
\\:iiei-  wtifk.*  puiiipiiiu  enuiiies.  rc<piii\n.:r  little  more  than  a  pouml 
of  co;il  jii-r  liof-e-power-lioiir.  Tin-  papiT  was  illusiraleil  li_\-  ;i 
lari:c  numl><  r  of  iantem  slides.  ,         .......        ,    ,.....-    , 


We  ar<'  inl'oniicd  that  llii'  I  »ouble-< 'bitch  f'.ir  Mover,  maiiufae- 
tiired  b.v  the  Waller  .\.  Zclnickcr  Siipplv  Company.  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 
has   been    received    li.\'    the   trade   be\ond    the   ex|>eci;it ions   of   either 

the  mainif:ict urei's  or  the  p.-iteiitec.      .\moni:   recent    ordei-s  ai ne 

for  •_*.">  (.ir  mo\ei>  from  the  W.ibash  Uailroad;  -T>  from  Cjirdenas. 
< 'iiba  :  .'tu  from  Winiie|., -..;.  t'ana<la:  and  man\  other  smaller 
orders.  This  devii-e.  which  only  weighs  IS  Ib^..  enables  as  man.v  as 
three  loaded  cars  to  be  moved  by  one  man.  For  use  in  factories 
and  warehoiisi's  havini;  side  track  facilities,  this  device  will  pay  for 
itstdf  in  a  short  lime.  'I'lif  Zi-lnicker  t'oiupany  stale  thai  if  is 
u:uaranl 1  in  every  lopect.  .md  furl  her  information  will  be  cheer- 
fully  supplied   comerninu    it. 

The  .lullioiii  ifs  of  till-  r..otiisiana  I'ttrchase  Kxpo<iiion  are  taking: 
eM'r\'  prei  .-nil  ion  to  pr4'\cni  the  recurrence  .-it   Si.  Loiii.*;  of  ;iiiv  such 
disasi  roils  tii"  ;is  that   wliiili  d«si  roved  the  u'rc.it  cold  •^toraue  build 
iifj   at    the  ('liic.i::o    F\|io~ii  nn    in    l.sii;*,.   autl   are    makiilc   adeipiate 
provision    for    water   supply    by    piitliiiu    in    llie    lar::est    itisiallalioti 

of   lire   pumps   in    the   woiM.      Tli<-^c-   immiis.   which   liji\e   I n    pur- 

I  li.i..<id  from  ll.-nry  II.  Won liinuioii.  of  .Xi-w  York  City,  comprise 
fj  I  tMMi  umIIoIi.  st;ind.ir<l  I'luh-rwrilir  lirr'-i>umps.  i'a<h  cai>able  of 
supply  four  lire  -treams.  makinir  it  possible  to  have  I.s  tire  streams 
in  use  at  <nie  lime.  The  pumps  are  of  the  duplex,  double-act inj: 
iy|>e  and  are  su]>plied  with  air  .ind  vacuum  <hambers  of  laru'' 
capai-ity.  Tie'  liilinirs  are  of  cnmpnsiiioji  metal  throunhniit.  .iiid 
I  he  piston  and  valve  rods  tire  of  bron/e.  Kv<fy  measure  has  been 
taken  in  desiirninu  these  |iiimps  In  iiisiirt*  that  tliey  will  start  at  ;i 
mntiiriir-  notice  ;i t  aiiv  liiiii-  .after  liavin--'  been  idle  fi>r  a  loti^' 
pfi-ioil.  Th<'\  ar<>  tin-  pumps  reiomniianied  by  the  .\-soi-iated  Fac- 
loi'v    .Miiliial    Insiiraii'-i'   ( 'omi'aiiies.  .-nid.    in    f.-icl.   formeti    the  basis 

of    llir   '.JH'cillcat  iotis    for   tire   lillinp.'^    adopted    b.v    the    .\>-soci:l(ed    t'olll- 

panies.     ,...      ,.         .■'■-    ,......:■;....      , .  ,^^    .,    ................     -  .„ 

•■.,';;  .v* •'•:•.  -  •..'  '•'.'-  . — "T-^ — — -'  '/''■•'■ji — ''  rii , i'  ••••:.■•.•-■■■■.■•■..■-,■■•■'  :  ■  •■•  .';■•  :' 

The  Standard  Koller  I'earinp  Company,  of  IMiiladelphia.  have 
)uirchased  the  etiiire  ball  business  of  the  tJr.int  Toid  Company. 
Franklin.  I'a.  (formerly  of  Ch-vel.iinl.  (>hio>.  ami  are  prepared  to 
till  all  ofiiers  for  the  celebrated  tlr.int  ball,  formerly  made  by  the 
t Irani  I'.all  Company,  of  ("lev. •land.  tHiio.  In  order  to  supply  the 
demand  at  once  for  balN.  the  business  will  be  run  for  a  short  time 
in  Franklin,  so  tliai  ordi-rs  <:in  be  lilled  without  delay,  but  it  will 
eveiiiii.illv  be  iiHivcd  to  I  Ml '  ladelphia  and  cotisolidatcd  with  the 
Standard  IJolUr  r.earini.'  *'om|>an.v's  )ilatii  in  thai  city.  .Ml  orders 
should  be  .s.tii  to  tie-  Sl.iudaid  Uoller  I'.e.irin:.'  Company.  IMiiladel- 
phia. I{.  II.  «;ranf.  formerly  m.ina::<r  of  the  Cr.ant  Hall  Coin- 
l>any.  will  have  «li,ir;:e  of  the  ball-makiim  plant  in  IMiiladelphia. 
and  a  number  of  the  former  employees  of  the  tirant  Company  will 
remove  from  Franklin  lo  IMiil.idelphia  and  enter  the  employ  of  the 
.Standard  IJoller  I'.earin;;  Comp.iny. 


In  the  p;i.«i|  t'ortniiilit  .a  number  of  not  a  Me  orders  have  l)e«»H  re- 
c«'ived  by  the  Ciockei-Wheelir  t'oiiipanv.  of  .\mpere.  X.  .L.  an<l 
these,  heiii:;  fairly  evenly  distribiiled  aiiiotcj:  its  l;iri;er  branch 
olHces.  ind'c.-ile  ili:it  the  iiii|>rov  in::  condition  o|'  liu>iii<-.s...  is  not 
local  lo  any  one  section.  One  order,  from  ihe  Lorain  Sleel  Com- 
pan.v.  Lor.iin.  <Hiio.  c.-tlled  for  41  motors.  ran^:inir  in  si/e  from 
'Ji.j  to  .",t;(»  h.p..  ;ind  represent  itii;  .1  lolal  of  l.TJ".  Ii.p.  .\nother. 
from  the  \fw  .Icr--i'v  /inc  <'om|>anv.  of  ll.-i/.ard.  I':i..  for  one  12.~i 
and  two  liiMl-k.vv.  L^iMU'iators.  and  .".7  iiioiiu's  ai^ureual  iii;z  MM  h.l'. 
Tli4'  IMiil,id"lphia  ollic.'  plai-.il  ,111  order  from  ihe  Warren  I'oitndry 
ami  .Machine  Company,  of  IMiilliixbin-.;.  .\.  .!..  for  one  *JtMi-k.vv. 
;;enei:ilor.  four  .">."i-h.p.  a  lid  I  wo  <Mi-h.ii.  motors;  ami  the  (J.  II. 
Hammond  I'ompany  ordered  for  its  fiack'n::  pl.-ini  at  the  Union 
Slock  '^'ards  in  ('liicav;o  one  ."i<t.  one  'jr»  and  two  •_*tt-h.p.  motors 
.iiid  an  siMt  k.w..  .">.">i»  v  olt.  .size  S*»<  eiiuitie  lyne  ■  aeneralor.  This 
last  is  a  diiplicaii'  of  one  now  biiildiiiu  for  the  Si.  Louis  I'xposition. 
the  lilt  ire  inl  r.imnr.il  jdaiil  I'm-  which  will  b.-  o|>4'rated  by  ufiier 
aiiu's  .^iipplii'd   b\    the   t 'riM-ker- Wht  •  ler   • 'omii;iiiy. 

WANTED  THREE  FOREMEN.  ^-V  ^^-^  ;  ;;'^!: 
t  (ppnri  unit  ies  for  three  briL:hI  <iH'-essfiil  yoimg;  forem»*n.  tMn- 
is  needed  in  an  eieclitiu  shop,  aiiolhei  in  a  blacksmith  sho|i  and  lh<' 
ihinl  in  :i  machine  shop.  f>iily  men  who  havf  made  ieciU4ls  need 
.•i|>l>l\.  1. 4-11  'i-s  a4|4|r4-.-.>4il  |4>  X.  <ar4'  ih4-  4>4|it44r  4if  ihis  journal, 
will   be   jiiunedialely   forwarded    lo   tin-   priniipals.   ;  •  .»;■  v.- ■-:•  •. 


XovKMiiin.  IIK).",. 
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NEW  FOUNDRY  AND  PATTERN  SHOP^ 


>'  >lii  our  i\ov(.'iub«'r  nimil»r  of  last  >;t^ar  a  .<les«riptioii  of  the 
.•■;  iifw  iiuinnfacturing  plant  of  this  roiupauy  was  shown.  It  is- 
located  at  llydf  Paik.  Mass..  and  o((ui)i«'s  15  ai  r«'S  of  ground. 
'i"he  foundry  and  pattern  dciiartnient  were  the  first  to  be  put 
into  operation  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  entire  plant  from 
Jamaica  Plain./-; .  -  ■■-;".'.'-.^-..:  ,• ''  .  ''  :-:-^.-^  '/'v-^.  '-^  ;. '.  '  '-  •  J 
The  patt«'rn  liuitdinK  is  divided  midway  of  its  length  by  flre- 
vvalls.  enclosing  stairs,  elevators,  etc.  One-half  of  the  build- 
ing, with  stories  respectively  17  and  !.>  ft.,  is  deyoted  to  the 
Ilask  and  pattern-making  rooms,  vihUe  tlM>otb^r  half^|»ro^ 
vided  with  intermediate  floors,  making  four  in  ail,  is  utilized 
for  pattern  storaiie.  The  flask-shop,  measuring  about  ♦;»»  by 
JS<|  ft.,  is  ('(piippcd  Willi  baud,  cross-ciii  and  splitting  saws, 
boring  machine  and  lathe,  all  driven  by  a  j:^-ti.p.  StUrtevianr 


•  The  foundry  consists  essentially  of  two  long  craneways, 
e&ch  35  ft.  in  width,  with  center  bent  of  the  same  wdtb,  and 
;side  floors  30  ft.  wide.  The  brass  foundry,  core-room  and 
wash-room  are  located  at  oik-  end:  the  « barging  floor  at  one 
side,  nearly  midway  of  the  bngtii.  an<l  the  cUaningMoom  at 
the  other  end.  Tb<»  rrane ways  are  designed  for  20-ton  olectrt*.- 
traveling  cranes,  equipj)ed  with  Sturtevant  motors,  -.  :  .. 

Brick  <livisiou  walls  ZV^  ft.  high,  running  lengthwise  df  the; 
foundry,  separate  the  floors  on  the  lines  of  .the  columns; 
Lighting  is  secured  through  monitors  in  both  oif  the  crao/e- 
ways  and  through  ample  side  windows.  Earh  line  of  monitgrr 
transoms  is  operated  innuiscm  by  a  novel  d«ni««'  instalbd  by 
the  G.  Drouve  Co.  The  western  side  of  the  foundry  is  given 
tip  to  heitch  and  small  floor  molding, ;  the  >etich  molders' 
floors  being  separated  at  the  bench  ends  by  wooden  partitions. 
The  floors  throughout  this  side  of  the  building,  as  Well  as 
those  in  the  storage  bins  and  center  runways,  are  of  concrete. 
Alongside    the    imlustrial    railway,    which    .serve?    Iron  :  from 
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•.■:.'%■•;*;  riibtot*   suspended   from    the    telling.     TIlV'    industrial    railway 

j^':-:\   luus  dire<tiy   into  this  room  from   the  foundry,  across  a  dis- 

-•i)*'^;  '  tanee  of  about  4<i  ft.,  and.  together  with  an  overhead  transfer 

track,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  eost  of  handling  flasksi^   ;ia.e-; 

Mimbcr  for  their  nianuiaclure  is  unload'-d  from  cars  dirf?ctly 

,    in  front  of  the  building.     This  room  also  includes  the  metal 

;-;,.-,;' -pattern  inakers"  dej)artnient.  etpiipped  with  the  neces.sary  ma- 

.i>-         chine  tools.     Adjacent  thereto -is  the  locker,  \va«h  and  toilet- 

"f.  ..^  room  for  the  building.  ./  ''■^-y:::<  ■  :■:-■':-'        .   \  '  ;"/        i  . 

"■■;.  Immediately  above  is  the  pattern  shop;  abahdahtly  lighted 

-■:'.  upon    three  .sides,   and    equippetl    with    a   full    complement    of 


Xn-.:'-  - 


:/:■■  ■ 


:-'::,:■-:,.,  rK.\NsvKi;si:  \ii:\v  ov  foi'xdi:v.  -:...-.<•:  -V^-i^  ;• 

tools,  including  one  single  and  two  double  saw  benches,  two 
band  saws,  a  buzz  planer  and  a  double  surfacer,  five  lathes, 
one  of  which  is  a  tjtt-iii.  by  lU^-ft.  gap  lathe;  a  drill  press,  a 
core-box  machine,  numerous  wood  trimmers,  etc.  All  the 
power  machines  are  operated  by  two  10-h.p.  Sturtevant  motors, 
both  being  required  for  ordinary  work,  but  One  always  serving 
as  a  possible  relay  in  case  of  accident. 


ladle  li'Uiks  to  the  bench  floors,  is  a  siitikfeu  trench  laid  with 
common  brick  as  a  suitable  pia%:e  for  .drippi^i^  and  for  the 
piling  of  hot  castings.  "^'"'   ;>''-''^r^  '  '    i  "-^^^ 

■.  /  In  the  center.  line  of  each  of  -the  crane  ways  and  iK-tween -': 
them  runs  an  industrial  railway  with  turntabb's  connecting 
with  the  <ross  aisles,  which  provides  for  the  di.stribuliou  of 
nietal,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  floor  between  the 
craneways  is  supiilied  with  a  series  of  l^^-ton  small  traveling  i; 
i'ranes  of  about  iO  ft.  span,  equipi>ed  with  Sturtevant  electric 
hoists  built  especially  for  this   work.  .r 

.\11  materials  are   n-ceived  from  a  track   which   runs  along;;", 
one  side^  of  the  foundry,  and  are  delivered  through  wall  openf^';' 

.tngs  to  the  bins  which  fill  a  portion  of  the  side  wing  adjacent- 
to  the  cupolas.      For  the  present  the  sand  storage  bins  and.: 
mixing-room  are  also  within  this  building.  '•. 

The  cupolas  are  two  in  number,  of  Whiting  make,  5«I  iiifiii. 
and  72  ins.  in  diameter.     The  opportunity  has  been  impro^•ed:{ 
to  show-  the  eminent  adaptability  of  th'-  Sturtevant  pressure- 1 
blower,  a  N'o.  S  and  a  N'o.  1«»  blower  ixing  driven,  respectively; 

-by  a  :?0  and  a  40-h.p.  Sturtevant  belted  motor,  being  supported 
upon   the  charging   platform   through    which   they   di.scharge '- 
directly  downward  and  thence  to  th«»  cupolas.     It   is  intended 
to    make   this   installation   the   subje«t   of   critical   experiment 
for   the   establishment  of  important    print  iples.  -    \^ 

X^  equipment  of  the  plant,  including;^.. 

Utute,  cars,  trucks,  etc.,  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Sturte-;/;: 
van t  Co.  The  tracks  in  the  foundry  are  embedded  in  the  con- 
crete runways,  and  all  changes  of  direction  are  secured  by 
turntables,  there  being  no  switches  in  the  works,  and  there--' 
fore  no  radial  truck  cars,  all  cars  having  rigid  bases.  The 
turntables  are  designed  very  heavy  to  avoid  distortion  or 
breakage,  and  consist  of  a  bottom  frame,  with  four  roller 
wheels,  which  are  carried  upon  composition  trunnions,  and  a 
cover,  which  Is  recessed  for  crossing  tra<ks  at  right  angles, 
and  is  provided  on  the  under  side  with  a  chilled  tread,  with 
which  the  wheels  come  in  contact.     A  small  idler  wheel  is 
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provided,  which  automatically  stops  the  turntable  on  each 
quarter,  but  readily  releases  it.  The  cover  is  accurately  cen- 
tered by  a  chilled  conical  bearing. 

Naturally  the  entire  plant  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  th« 
Sturtevant  system.  In  the  case  of  the  pattern  building,  the 
apparatus,  consisting  of  an  engine-driven  fan  and  steel  pipe 
heater,  is  placed  close  to  the  division  wall,  and  delivers  the 
heated  air  into  a  vertical  flue  and  thence  to  the  various  rooms. 
The  foundry  apparatus  is  located  overhead,  in  the  end  of  one 
of  the  craneways,  and  arranged  to  take  fresh  air  from  out  of 
doors  or  return  from  the  building  and  reheat  it.  Distribution 
of  air  is  made  through  a  system  of  overhead  galvanized  iron 
piping,  discharging  downward  to  the  floor.  Both  apparatus 
utilize  exhaust  steam.  A  complete  underground  tunnel  system 
is  provided  for  distribution  of  steam,  electricity,  compressed 
a.r,  etc..  and  return  of  condensation. 

THE    FORSYTH   AUTOMATIC   AIR   AND    STEAM 

COUPLER. 


This  device  is  designed  to  avoid  the  diflSculties  which  are 
everywhere  experienced  in  maintaining  air  and  steam  hose 
connections  between  passenger  cars.  It  combines  metallic 
conduits,  as  substitutes  for  hose,  with  automatic  couplers, 
which  render  it  unnecessary  to  couple  the  connections  by 
band.     The  construction   of  the   device   is   illustrated   in   the 


SIDE  ELEVATI0I7. 


END  ELEVATION. 
THE  FOR.SYTH  AUTOMATIC  AIB  AND  STEAM  COUPLER. 

accompanying  engravings.  In  the  coupler  heads  three  open- 
ings are  provided,  for  the  air  signal,  the  air  brake  and  the 
steam  lines,  in  the  order  named.  The  heads  are  supported  by 
conical  springs  attached  to  curved  brackets  which  are  attached 
to  the  stems  of  the  drawbars.  Connections  to  the  train  pipes 
are  made  by  flexible  metallic  conduits  with  metallic  joints, 
and  these  take  the  place  of  rubber  hose  connections.  To  drain 
the  steam  connections  and  prevent  freezing,  automatic  drips 
are  provided  near  the  coupling  heads  and  these  open  when 
the  steam  pressure  is  removed,  allowing  the  connections  to 
free  themselves  of  water. 

In  the  act  of  coupling,  these  heads  are  pressed  together  by 
the  spiral  springs  and  sufficient  pressure  Is  maintained  to 
prevent  leakage  of  the  Joints.  The  pipe  couplers  move  with 
the  car  couplers  and  couple  simultaneously  with  them.  For 
connecting  these  devices  to  cars  which  are  equipped  with  hoce 
an  emergency  head  in  provided.  One  of  them  is  shown  In 
connection  with  the  plan  view.  These  couplers  have  been  in 
use  for  over  two  years  on  suburban  cars  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway,  passing  four  times  every  day  over 


20-deg.  curves  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  reported  to  have  given 
no  trouble  by  leakage.  The  device  is  also  in  use  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  and  the  Frisco  system.  Further  information 
may  be  had  from  the  Forsyth  Automatic  Air  ft  Steam  Coupler 
Company,  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


DANGEROUS    PRACTICE    OF    PLUGGING    STAYBOLTS. 


Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  on 
some  railroads  men  in  the  roundhouse  are  permitted  to  plug 
the  tell-tale  holes  in  broken  staybolts  with  wire  nails  and  the 
ends  of  flies,  which  are  tightly  driven  in  to  stop  the  leaks. 
It  seems  incomprehensible  that  anyone  who  knows  what  these 
holes  are  for  can  be  guilty  of  such  work,  or  that  any  but  an 
unworthy  master  mechanic  can  countenance  it  for  a  moment. 
We  are,  however,  assured  that  it  is  done.  The  drilling  of 
these  holes  is  vitally  important  to  the  safety  of  a  locomotive 
boiler  and  it  behooves  those  in  responsible  charge  to  see  that 
the  work  is  carefully  and  properly  done.  When,  by  the  escape 
of  steam,  the  holes  indicate  breakage  of  bolts,  the  boilermakers 
cannot  get  new  bolts  in  too  quickly.  Men  must  necessarily  be 
available  night  and  day  for  such  work.  A  broken  bolt  which 
gives  this  signal  of  its  fracture  may  be  surrounded  by  fifty 
others  which  are  broken  nearly  to  the  hole  and  yet  do  not 
indicate  their  weakness.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  discovery 
of  partial  fractures  the  best  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
guard  against  this  danger.     In  connection  with  this  subject 


■X-    (■: 


PI-AN    VIEW    SHOWING    SPECIAL    HOSE    CONNECTION. 

our  attention  is  directed  to  the  facts  that  the  well-known 
hollow  staybolts  cannot  be  plugged  from  the  outside  without 
putting  the  fire  out,  and  that  the  holes  are  always  correctly 
located  and  are  always  ready  to  perform  their  important 
function. 


PINTSCH   LIGHTING    EQUIPMENT. 

A  statement  has  been  received  from  the  Safety  Car  Heating  and 

Lighting  Company,  showing  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  in 

various  countries  which  are  equipped  with  the  Pintscb  system  of 

compressed  gas  lighting.      It  also  includes  the  number  of  Pintsch 

gas  works  now  in  operation  and  shows  the  number  of  gas  buoys  and 

l)eacons  which  are  in  .service.    The  statement,  which  is  complete  to 

May  of  this  year,  is  tabulated  as  follows : 

Loco-  Gas     Buoys  and 

Cars.           motives.  Works.     Beacons. 

Germany     .  .■ 42.850  5.200  71  145 

Denmark     45  3  21 

England     19,200  18  87  272 

France     6,758  . .  27             -     240 

Holland    3,487  5  10  166 

Italy     1,637  . .  6  15 

Switzerland     392  2  1 

Austria     4,758  . .  10  1 

Russia     3,360  1S2  18  21 

Sweden 710  43  4  2 

Servia     216 

Bulgaria     88  . .  1 

Turkey    114 

Egypt     76  8  118 

Canada    202  . .  8  87 

Brazil    974  81  1  88 

Argentine    / 1.180  . .  10  8 

Chili    46  ..  I 

India     10,200  ..  16 

Australia    2,068  . .  18  88 

United   States    20.560  . .  68  180 

Japan 160  . .  S  4 

China    . .  1  16 

Mexico    121  ..  1 

ToUl    118,081  6.431  847  1,880 

I&crMse  for  tbo  year 6.840  484  168 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


BY  B.  H.   SOULE. 


ttfl. 


TuE  Pla.i^-u«g  Mill. 


(Including  the  Cabinet  Shop  and  Lumber  Yard.) 
The  planing  mill,  cabinet  shop,  and  lumber  yard  are  so 
mutually  Interdependent  that  they  must  necessarily  be  consid- 
ered together,  and  in  nearly  all  plants  they  are  under  the  same 
joint  supervision.  As  they  contribute  their  product  to  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  both  locomotives,  passenger  equipment 
cars,  and  freight  equipment  cars,  and  usually  to  the  main- 
tenance of  building  as  well,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  mo- 
tive power  department,  it  is  evident  that  their  proportions  can 
not  be  expressed  on  the  unit  basis;  that  is  to  say  they  cannot 
be  definitely  and  completely  stated,  in  so  many  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  locomotive  stall  or  per  car  stall. 

The  only  practicable  method  of  approximating  the  dimen- 
sions, proportions,  and  relative  arrangement  to  be  adopted  for 
these  departments  of  a  proposed  plant,  is  to  list  up  the  principal 
existing  general  railway  repair  plants  of  the  country,  stating 
opposite  each  its  estimated  standing  capacity  for  locomotives, 
passenger    equipment   cars,    and    freight   equipment   cars,    to- 
gether with  the  floor  areas  for  planing  mill,  cabinet  shop,  and 
total.    The  analysis  of  such  a  tabulated  statement  will  afford 
the  only  known  basis  for  adopting  proportions,  but  even  then 
it  must  be  determined  what  relation  construction  work  and 
repair  work  are  to  bear  to  one  another.    Such  a  list  will  dis- 
close the  fact  that  planing  mill  proportions  vary  between  very 
wide  limits,  and  do  not  even  approximate  to  fixed  or  standard 
ratios;    also  that  the  proportion  of  space  allotted  to  planing 
mill  and  cabinet  shops  are  hard  to  determine;  this  being  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  cabinet  shop  work  is  partly  machine 
labor  and  partly  hand  labor,  and  in  many  plants  the  machine 
work   is  done  in  the  planing  mill,  and   only  the  hand  work 
done  in  a  distinctive  place  of  its  own.     Such  a  list  will  also 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  combined  planing  mill  and  cabinet 
shop  department  of  the  new  general  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  at  .Montreal,  lead  in  point  of  size  and  capacity,  their 
floor  space,  in  square  feet,  being,  planing  mill  63.500,  cabinet 
shop  17.980,  total  81,480;  there  are  two  or  three  plants  where 
the  cabinet  shop  is  slightly  larger,  but  none  which  approach 
this    in   general    floor   area.      The   reasons    for   providing   this 
exceptionally  large  planing  mill  plant  are  principally  the  facts 
that  lumber  and  labor  are  both  cheap  in  Canada,  and  the  con- 
ditions  are   generally   favorable   for   building   both    passenger 
equipment  cars  and   freight  equipment   cars;    besides   which 
there  are  very  few  outside  establishments  in  Canada  which 
are  able  to  handle  such  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  great 
car  building  shops  of  the  United  States  are  too  remote  to  be 
economically  availed  of.     A  close  second  to  the  Montreal  plani 
is  that  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  at  Read- 
ville,  Mass;   here  the  floor  areas,  in  square  feet,  are,  planing 
mill,  43,750;  cabinet  shop,  20,000;  total.  63,750.    Readville  is  the 
nearest  example  of  a  large  and  modern  railway  planing  mill 
plant. 

When   the   layout   plan   of  a   proposed   new   shop  has  been 
completed,  the  first  impression  to  anyone  who  has  not  individ- 


ually worked  on  the  problem  is  that  the  planing  mill  is  very 
large  relatively  to  the  other  buildings;  but  when  that  shop 
is  considered  in  detail,  the  use  of  liberal  proportions  are  easily 
justified.  Both  the  bulk  and  the  quantity  of  materials  handled 
through  a  planing  mill  are  very  large  as  compared  with  those 
handled  in  any  one  of  the  iron  working  departments,  the  ma- 
chine shop,  for  instance;  and  in  the  planing  mill  these  condi- 
tions multiply  upon  themselves  for  the  reason  that  in  general, 
floor  storage  space  must  be  provided  both  before  and  after  each 
handling  through  a  machine.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ratio 
of  floor  area  to  the  number  of  machine  tools  is  much  greater 
in  planing  mills  than  in  machine  shops,  a  well  known  fact. 
The  easy  and  economical  movement  of  lumber  through  the 
planing  mill  restricts  such  movement  to  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  pieces  being  handled,  and  this  forbids  the  use 
of  anything,  but  a  building  which  is  relatively  long  and  narrow, 
which  is  the  accepted  type  of  planing  mill  building,  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  the  exact  proportion  of  length  to 
width.  Where  buildings  of  a  different  type  and  shape  are  found, 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  plant  is  small  or  of  moderate 
size,  and  that  the  planing  mill  has  been  combined  with  a 
car  shop  for  either  passenger  work,  freight  work,  or  both. 

In  a  combination  repair  shop,  locomotive  cabs  are  usually 
repaired  in  the  cabinet  shop,  and  make  a  considerable  demand 
on  floor  space;  this  fact  is  only  one  of  several  which  constitute 
a  strong  argument  for  keeping  the  cabinet  shop  on  the  ground 
level,  but  nevertheless  there  are  several  cases  where  they  are 
on  a  second  floor,  even  where  the  layout  suggests  that  thoy 
could  easily  have  been  located  on  the  general  ground  level.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  very  burdensome  and  expensive  to 
conduct  a  cabinet  shop  on  the  second  floor;  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  material  to  be  handled  both  in  and  out  of  the  shop  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  finished  product  goes  principally  into 
passenger  equipment  cars,  requiring  that  men  from  the  cabinet 
shop  must  follow  it  and  fit  it  in  place;  and  in  a  large  plant 
this  must  necessarily  be  done  on  the  ground  floor  of  another 
building  separate  and  distinct  tvova.  the  planing  mill.  The  pre- 
ferred location  for  the  cabinet  shop  is  therefore  on  the  ground 
floor  and  intermediate  between  the  planing  mill  and  passenger 
car  shop,  and  actually  under  the  same  roof  with  one  or  the 
other;  such  is  the  arrangement  at  Readville.  and  it  is  ideal 
in  that  respect. 

The  amount  of  power  required  to-  drive  a  planing  mill  is 
also  a  surprise  when  the  problem  is  first  approached;  although 
the  cutting  resistances  of  lumber  are  small  relatively  to  those 
of  iron,  yet  very  high  cutting  speeds  are  practicable,  and  their 
products,  the  i>ower  used,  is  high.     With  the  steam  engine  as 
prime   mover  its   rotative   speed,   especially   tor  high   powers, 
being  limited  to  low  figures,  the  typical  planing  mill  of  previ- 
ous days  has  been  an  object  lesson  which  probal)ly  will  find 
no   parallel   in   the   future;    the  necessarily  great  increase   in 
rotative  speed   from   the   prime   mover  engine  to  the  various 
tools,  required  the  use  of  trains  of  pulleys  alternately  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  practicable  sizes;  the  design  of  the  various 
tools   required   that   .some   should   be   driven   from    transverse 
shafts  and  some  from  longitudinal  shafts;  thi.s  brought  into  the 
combination  the  quarter  twist  belt  with  its  mule  pulleys,  etc.; 
the  strains  on  the  belting  and  shafting  being  intermittent  and  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  roof  had  to  be 
heavily    trussed    and    braced    to   absorb    the    vibrations.      The 
planing  mill  designed  and  built  to-day  may  be  free  from  ail 
these  troubles;  the  engine  and  boiler  room  annex  is  dispensed 
with  and  absorbed  in  the  main  power  plant;  there  is  no  jack 
shaft,  that  is  no  single  overhead  shaft  thrcngh  whi«  h  the  en- 
tire power  of  the  planing  mill  is  transmitted,  and  which,  in 
old  time  practice  was  the  source  and  <  entre  of  the  annoying 
vibrations  before  referred  to.     In   the  planitig  mill   of  to-day 
each  tool  or  each  group  of  tools  may  have  its  own  motor,  usu- 
ally  firmly  placed  on  the  floor;    no  quarter  twi^t    belt   is  re- 
quired, and  the  application  of  power  is  so  subdivided  through- 
out the  building  that  vibrations  of  the  structure  are  not  ap- 
parent.    At  Readville  there  are  nine  transver.se  shafts  driven 
by  five  motors,  all  placed  on  the  floor,  and  supplying  the  bulk 
of  the  power  for  the   mill;    the  few   remainiMK  tools,   which. 
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either  from  their  design  or  from  convenience  of  handling  ma- 
terials, are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  general  run  of  tools, 
are  driven  by  individual  motors  supported  from  the  roof  truss- 
es. 1-arge  pulleys  are  noticeably  absent,  as  the  high  motor 
speeds  make  their  use  unnecessary. 

The  course  which  materials  follow  in  being  passed  through 
a  planing  mill  is  much  more  definite  and  uniform  than  in  the 
»ase  of  the  machine  shop,  for  instance;  it  is  consequently  ob- 
vious that  wood  working  tools  should  be  located  in  a  certain 
general  sequence,  such  as  cut  off  saws,  rip  saws,  timber  plan- 
ers, planing  and  matching  machines,  tenoning  machines,  mor- 
tising machines,  etc.,  with  the  other  lighter  and  miscellane- 
ous machines  filling  in  the  odd  spaces. 

As  practically  all  wood-working  tools  are  run  at  constant 
speeds,  and  as  the  planing  mill  is  the  one  particular  place 
where  sparks  are  a  droaded  source  of  danger,  it  becomes  the 
ideal  place  for  the  use  of  the  alternating  current  induction 
motor,  which  is  both  constant  speed  and  sparkless.  These  con- 
siderations would  seem  to  compel  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
alternating  current  in  planing  mill  work,  and  indicate  that 
wnat  may  be  called  a  combination  power  plant,  that  is  a  plant 
producing  and  distributing  both  direct  current  and  alternat- 
ing current,  is  ideal  for  a  general  railway  repair  plant.  The 
rapid  development  and  perfection  of  alternating  current  ap- 
I)aratus,  and  the  increasing  contideuce  in  its  use,  make  the 
combination  practicable,  and  several  such  combination  power 
plants  are  to  be  found  in  railway  practice. 

The  disposition  of  shavings  is  somewhat  more  difficult  than 
formerly;   in  the  old  steam  driven  plant  the  adjacent  battery 
of  boilers  simplified  the  problem,  and  the  movement  of  shav- 
ings whetuer  by  hand  or  by  blast  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter ;    under    the    present   conilitions   of   electric    drive,    the 
central  power  plant  is  often  so  far  removed  from  the  planing 
mill,  that  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  shavings  presents 
considerable    engineering    difficulties;    this    has    led,    in    some 
instances,  to  placing  a  boiler  locally  at  the  planing  mill,  firing 
It  with  shavings  and  ut^ing  the  steam  in  the  dry  kiln  through- 
out the  year,  and  also  for  heating  in  the  winter  season. 
Two  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  planing  mill  are  the  dry  lum- 
*     ber  shed  and  the  dressed  lumber  shed;    these  are  often  over- 
looked and  neglected  in  the  original  layout,  but  being  of  es- 
sential importance,  and  vital  parts  of  the  plants,  should  prop 
erly  be  included  and  considered  as  part  of  the  original  prob- 
lem; they  are  too  often  omitted  from  the  original  design  and 
construt  tiou,  and  if  subsequently  provided  at  all,  are  apt  to  be 
of    insufficient   capacity    under   stress   of    restricted    appropri- 
ations.     I'nder  the  head  of  dry  lumber  is  included  all   hard- 
wood and   expensive   lumber  whether  kiln   dried   or  not,  and 
obviously  its  proper  place  is  at  the  incoming  end  of  the  mill; 
the   dressed   lumber  shed   is   particularly  useful   where   many 
freight  equipment  cars  are  to  be  built  new,  as  the  conditions 
of  ecouoniit  al  production  require  that  the  planing  will  shouhl 
keep  aiiead  of  the  erecting  shop,  and  therefore  the  dressed  lum- 
l)pr  hhetl  should  be  between  the  two.     Fine  structures  for  dry 
lumber  are  found  at  both  Montreal  and  Readville,  but  no  sep- 
arate shed  for  dressed  himl)er  appears  on  the  plans  for  either 
place;    if  the  dry   lumber  sheds  are  used  for  the  storage  of 
tlress^d  lumber  as  well,   it  must  necessarily  be  accomplished 
by  at  least  one  retrograde  movement. 

The  dry  kiln  is  still  more  important,  but  is  little  understood, 
as  exact  information  regarding  its  arrangement,  proportions, 
and  output,  is  very  Siarce,  and  such  information  as  is  on 
hand  is  widely  s<attered  and  seldom  available.  The  Division 
of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  is  collecting  information  on  the  subject 
and  intetids.to  issue  a  bulletin  embodying  facts  and  conclu- 
sions: this  is  very  much  needed  and  will  be  of  very  great  serv- 
ice. It  in  known,  iiowcver,  that  the  forced  circulation  produced 
by  the  fiin  In  the  modern  dry  kiln  has  very  greatly  increased 
iis  output,  ascomparod  with  the  old  method  of  natural  draft. 
The  dry  kiln  at  Readville  is  the  latest  and  most  accessible 
example  of  goo«l  practice  in  this  line.  The  New  Haven  road  has 
nearly  I'.uuo  passenger  equipment  cars,  including,  in  this  case, 
both  ."Sleeping  cars  and  ijarlor  cars,  which  is  not  usual;   Read- 


ville being  intended  as  the  principal  maintenance  point  for  these 
cars,  a  ca;ja(  ious  and  efficient  dry  kiln  plant  was  a  necessity. 
Special  all-steel  long-wheel  base  standard  gauge  trucks  are 
surmounted  each  by  two  smaller  transverse  trucks  forming  a 
cradle  on  which  lumber  is  stacked;  when  the  combination  is 
run  into  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  dry  kiln,  the  two 
cradle  trucks  with  their  load  are  run  off  on  lateral  tracks  which 
are  arranged  at  a  proper  level,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  the  drying  process  is  completed;  the  main  standard 
gauge  truck,  thus  released,  is  available  for  handling  other 
loads  in  or  out.  A  system  of  external  turntables  completes  the 
?rrangement  by  which  the  several  compartments  of  the  dry 
kiln  are  brought  into  proper  working  relation  with  the  lumber 
yard  and  planing  mill  tracks.  In  some  modern  dry  kilns  the 
moisture  charged  air  which  has  been  forced  through  and  over 
the  wet  green  lumber  is  subsequently  passed  between  chilled 
pipes,  by  which  means  the  moisture  is  precipitated  and  the 
air  may  thus  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  kept  warm 
with  a  moderate  use  of  fuel,  which  is  a  measure  of  economy, 
especially  in  cold  countries. 

A   study   of   lumber   yard   layouts   leads   to   the   conclusion 
that  only  a  few  have  been  carefully  planned,  while  the  ma- 
jority are  haphazard  in  their  general  features,  and  some  are ..; 
thoroughly  inconvenient.     It  is  believed  that  the  most  conven- •/; 
ieiit  plan   is  for  the  road  tracks  to  be  connected  to  a  ladder  '■:,' 
at  one  end  only,  these  main  or  road  tracks  to  be  spaced  about  ''■ 
30  ft.  centres,  and  to  have  a  cross  connecting  track,  with  turp- 
tablps.  at  the  end  of  the  yard  opposite  to  the  entrance  ladder; 
the   30    ft.   spacing   makes   it   possible   to   stack   16-ft.    boards 
crosswise  to  the  tracks,  and  leave  proper  clearances  at  both 
ends,  while  long  heavy  stuff,  such  as  sills,  may  be  piled  paral- 
lel to  the  tracks,  practice  having  proven  that  these  methods 
of  hand  ling  thf-sc  two  classes  of  lumber  are  most  convenient 
and   economical;    short  oak  and  miscellaneous  stuff  may   be 
stacked  either  way,  in  order  to  utilize  remaining  space  to  the 
best   advantage.     With  a  lumber  yard  so  arranged  every  pile  •• 
of  stuff  may  be  reached  by  a  hand  truck  from  either  one  of 
two  adjacent  tracks,  the  chances  of  both  tracks  being  blocked 
being  very  remote.     A  very  good  alternative  arrangement  is 
to  have  only  every  other  track  connect  with  the  ladder,  the 
intermeliate  tracks  being  of  lighter  rail,  and  for  the  use  of 
hand  trucks  only,  road  cars  having  no  access  to  them.    With 
this  arrangement  the  cross  tracks  may  be  provided  with  turn- 
tables at  every  intersection  with  a  longitudinal  track  or  only 
at  Its  crossings  with  the  intermediate  light  rail  tracks,  either 
anangement   being   practicable.     One   or   two   of   the   lumber 
yard  tracks  are  run  through  the  planing  mill,  and  besides  being 
used  currently  for  trucking  lumber  in  and  out  of  the  mill, 
will  often  be  found  convenient  for  handling  car  load  lots  of  ' 
finished  lumber  for  shipment  to  outlying  points.    At  the  West 
Burlington  shop  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  a  depressed  track  enters  the 
mill  building  at  one  end  for  use  in  this  connection. 

It  will  be  found  a  very  convenient  working  arrangement  to 
locate  the  joint  office  of  the  planing  mill  foreman  and  the 
lumber  yard  foreman  (and  the  lumber  inspector,  if  there  is 
one.)  in  the  open  space  between  the  planing  mill  and  the  lum 
ber  yard,  and  in  general,  the  dry  kiln  is  within  reach  and 
observation  from  this  point. 

Up  to  the  present  time  hand  labor  has  been  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  lumber  yard  work,  but  with  operations  conducted  on 
such  a  large  scale  as  contemplated  at  Montreal  and  Readville, 
it  seems  entirely  probable  that  labor  saving  appliances  and 
machinery  electrically  driven,  could  be  introduced  to  advan- 
tage. These  two  large  plants  are  simply  precedents  in  point 
of  size,  and  may  be  frequently  duplicated,  or  even  exceeded 
in  the  future,  and  the  mechanical  talent  on  our  railroads 
should  not  fail  to  grasp  and  meet  the  situation  in  this  respect. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Western  Railway  of  France,  has  adopted  electric  heat- 
ing for  their  special  "corridor"  trains,  after  an  extended  series 
of  tests.  Each  car  is  to  be  equipped  with  ten  electric  heaters, 
of  the  foot-warmer  type,  which  will  be  arranged  in  two 
circuits  of  five  each. 
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STEEL   CAR   DEVELOPMENT. 


Pennsylvama  Railroad. 


III. 


(For  previous  article,  see  page  402.) 


The  first  large  all-steel,  twin  copper  gondolas  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  were  delivered  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  July  27,  1898.  It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  this 
important  step  in  steel  car  development  was  taken.     It  was. 


As  shown  on  page  354,  the  weight  of  the  Gl  car  is  39,150 
lbs.  Its  cubical  capacity  is  1,897  cubic  ft.,  including  the 
heap  over  the  top.  and  the  ratio  of  dead  to  pay.tiy:  load  is 
36.4  per  cent.  Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ihe  facility 
of  unloading  coal  and  ore  made  it  very  popular  with  shippers. 

The  backbone  of  the  Gl  car  is  a  pair  of  fish-bellied  pressed 
steel  channels  17  in.  deep  at  the  center  and  10  in.  deep  at 
the  ends.  They  are  continuous  through  the  length  of  the 
car,  33  ft.,  and  the  bolsters  are  riveted  to  them.  These  sills 
receive  the  draft  gear  and  are  spread  12%  in.  apart  to  re- 
ceive the  Westinghouse  friction  gear,  which  has  l>een  applied 
to  all  of  the  reeeut  steel  cars  on  this  road.     The  side  sills 
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an  important  step  because  this  Gl  car  remains  until  now  the 
standard  coal  car  of  this  road.  This  type  of  construction  was 
brought  out  in  pressed  steel  on  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie, 
and  its  adoption  by  the  Pennsylvania  settled  the  form  and 
type  of  the  largest  number  of  steel  cars  built  in  this  country 
up  to  the  present  time.  As  already  pointed  out.  the  form 
was  drawn  from  the  class  Gi;  wooden  car.  The  design  of  the 
Gl  car  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Gm  car,  illustrated  in 


of  this  car  are  also  continuous  and  of  the  same  form  and 
size  as  the  center  sills,  except  that  the  side  sills  are  of  %  in. 
plate,  while  the  center  sills  are  %  in-  thick.  In  both  cases 
the  flanges  of  the  channels  are  3%  in.  wide.  This  construction 
neglects  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  sides  of  the  car  as 
trusses  to  aid  in  carrying  the  load  and  the  heavy  side  sills 
might  have  been  omitted,  which  would  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  weight  and  considerable  expense. 
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this  journal  in  November.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  same  now 
as  when  first  designed,  but  it  will  probably  be  redesigifed  in 
order  to  save  weight,  but  without  in  any  way  impairing  its 
strength.  This  car  was  built  originally  for  the  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh  and  was  used  for  coal  in  one  direction  and  ore 
in  the  other.  It  was  designed  by  the  Schoen  people  and 
adopted  by  them,  with  modifications,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
equipment  of  this  type  built  for  other  roads. 


\Mth  conthinous  renter  sills  the  lower  portions  of  the  body 
bolster  were  cut  and  made  in  the  form  of  trough-shaped  dia- 
phragms, but  the  bolster  proper  lies  on  top  of  both  center  and 
side  sills,  and  by  its  form  is  made  to  take  some  of  the  load 
from  the  sloping  floor  through  a  trough-shaped  floor  support, 
waich  bears  on  the  bolster.  This  arrangement  gives  plenty 
of  room  for  the  bolsters,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  whv 
these  cars   do   not  get  "down  on  their  side  bearings."     The 
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actompanying  drawings  are  selected  with  a  view  of  render- 
ing an  extended  description  unnecessary. 

In  all  of  the  later  forms  of  construction  the  center  sills  are 
continuous,  and  the  bolsters  are  formed  of  trough-shaped  dia- 
phragms between  them,  with  longer  trough-shaped  diaphragms 
between  the  center  and  side  sills,  riveted  to  their  webs. 

The  end  sills  of  the  Gl  car  are  trough-shaped  pressed  plates 
Westinghouse  friction  gear  bad  been  long  enough  in  service 
to  determine  whether  it  had  reached  its  full  development, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  changes  were  after- 
of   ^-in.   material,   fitting  over  the  end   of  the   longitudinal 


sills  and  forming  strong  end  construction.  They 
are  cut  for  the  coupler  shank  and  reinforced 
at  this  point  by  pressed  plate  angles. 

This  road  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the 
matter  of  draft  gear  for  large  capacity  cars, 
and  nearly  three  years  ago  decided  to  apply 
nothing  but  friction  gear  to  this  equipment. 
The  first  Gl  cars  were  equipped  with  double 
twin  spring  draft  gear  in  which  two  sets  of 
springs  were  used  in  pullirg  and  two  other 
sets  were  put  in  under  initial  compression  with 
but  %-in.  of  motion  left.  In 
buffing  the  follower  pushed  In 
pins  which  acted  through  the 
center  of  the  springs,  against 
the  follower  plate  and  loaded 
the  second  pair  of  springs. 
At  the  time  this  gear  was  de- 
signed it  Avas  not  thought 
that  the  Westinghouse  friction 
gear  had  been  long  enough  in 
service  to  determine  whether 
it  had  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  changes  were  after- 
ward made  in  it.  The  spring  gear  gave  fair  service,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  Westinghouse  gear  was  perfected  so  as 
to  offer  substantial  advantages  over  springs  alone,  and 
the  spring  gear  was  abandoned  in  its  favor.  Since  its  first  aiioi)- 
tion  this  road  has  not  used  any  but  friction  gear  on  large 
capacity  cars.  The  Sessions  standard  friction  gear  is  now 
applied  to  a  number  of  cars  on  this  road.  The  form 
of  attachments  for  the  Westinghouse  draft  gear  on  Gl  cars 
is  illustrated  in  one  of  the  accompanying  engravings.  In 
fact  this  arrangement  is  the  one  in  use  on  all  present  types 
of  steel  cars  on  this  road. 


A.J! 


THE   APPRENTICE  QUESTION. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  division-superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  a  paper  read  last 
month  before  the  Central  Railroad  Club,  presented  some  of 
the  features  of  the  apprentice  problem,  in  a  way  which  should 
revolutionize  practice  in  every  railroad  shop  in  the  country. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  this  journal  Mr.  Thompson 
stated  the  case  better  than  it  has  ever  been  stated  before. 
The  following  paragraphs  indicate  its  practical  and  sensible 
character.  The  author  is  certainly  correct  as  to  wages,  unless 
the  railroads  establish  schools  for  apprentice  instruction: 

"The  average  American  boy,  enters  railroad  shops  at  a 
salary  that  is  not  sufficient  to  take  his  girl  to  the  circus  and 
buy  peanuts,  all  in  the  same  evening,  it  does  not  take  him 
long  to  see  that  the  helper  who  does  not  know  as  much  as  the 
boy,  after  he  has  served  three  months,  is  getting  enough  to 
maivp  him  a  comfortable  living,  and  that  if  the  helper  shows 
himself  a  little  proficient  in  some  certain  part  of  the  business, 
he  is  paid  a  full-fledged  mechanic's  wages  in  a  year  or  two. 
He  also  notices  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to 
better  the  condition  of  every  one  in  financial  and  other  ways 
from  the  president  to  and  including  the  'Dagos'  on  the  section, 
with  the  e.xception  of  the  apprentice.  He  also  notices  that  he 
is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  a  good  many  mechanics  and 
barely  tolerated  by  the  sub-foremen;  seldom  noticed  by  the 
general  foreman;  and  in  a  good  many  cases  the  division  of- 
ficer or  suj)erintendent  of  motive  power  is  further  away  from 
him  than  the  North  Star.  Under  such  circumstances  is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  boys  get  discouraged? 

"What  is  needed  is  a  complete  change  of  heart  and  methods 
in  regard  to  the  apprentices.  Instead  of  considering  them  as 
apprentices,  we  should  look  at  it  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  in 
turning  OTit  more  work  every  year  for  a  given  amount  of 
money  and  the  pace  should  be  set  by  the  highest  division  officer, 
and  he  should  consider  the  welfare  of  his  apprentices  his  para- 
mount duty,  and  in  that  way  create  the  opportunity  of  filling 
his  shop  with  men  fully  prepared  to  successfully  cope  with 
their  chosen  profession, 


"Apprentices'  wages  are  altogether  too  low.  Instead  of  com-i 
relling  the  boy  to  work  one  year  for  5  or  6  cents  an  hour,  he 
should  work  only  six  months  for  that  pay.  The  next  year  his 
wages  should  not  be  less  than  $1  a  day.  The  next  year  he 
should  be  paid  nearly  as  much  as  the  ordinary  helper.  The 
next  year  and  the  last  six  months  of  the  fourth  year  he  should 
be  paid  as  much  as  the  ordinary  and  special  helpers'  respec- 
tively, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  very  careful  con- 
pideration  be  given  to  the  critical  period  of  a  boy's  life,  that 
is  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship.  The 
practice  of  discharging  an  apprentice  when  his  time  is  out 
is  decidedly  wrong.  The  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  undesirable 
apprentices  is  the  first  six  months  or  a  year  at  the  latest. 

"Satisfactory  results  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  apprentice 
system  without  the  proper  interest  being  taken  by  the  fore- 
men to  train  an  apprentice.  The  apprentice  is  the  coming 
foreman,  master  mechanic  and  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
The  most  vital  part  in  the  training  of  apprentices  is  the  selec- 
tion of  mechanics  as  their  instructors.  It  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  even  medium  results  with  boys  without  developing 
them  outside  of  shops  and  to  gain  that  which  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  boys  and  railroad  companies  as  well,  and  an 
apprentice  club  or  association  should  be  formed  where  boys  who 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  technical  education  can 
secure  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  that  will  put  them 
on  an  equality  which  their  more  fortunate  brothers.  No  ap- 
prentice system  that  can  be  devised  will  ever  be  a  success  un- 
less every  one,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  mechanic  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  boy,  appreciates  the  respon- 
sibility connected  with  starting  an  apprentice. 

"Wo  all  point  with  pride  to  our  special  apprentice  boys  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  technical  training.  We  spend  our 
company's  money  to  re-educate  them  to  the  practical  side  of 
railroad  life  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  spent  and  the  same  pains  taken  in  the  way 
of  giving  the  ordinary  apprentice  a  chance  for  self-education 
suitable  for  shop  apprentices,  we  will  get  better  mechanics, 
more  capable  foremen  and  officers  for  higher  positions  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way." 
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NEV    PASSENGER    LCX:OMO'nVE. 


Wabash   Raixboad. 


4 — 4 — 0   TYPE. 


At  the  Brooks  works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
some  fine  new  passenger  locomotives  are  being  completed  for 
the  Wabash  Railroad.  They  have  steel  frames,  cast  in  a 
single  piece,  piston  valves  with  inside  admission  and  direct 
motion.  The  tractive  effort  is  23,500  lbs.  In  the  drawings 
of  the  boiler  the  tendency  toward  providing  wider  water 
spaces  for  circulation  is  noticeable.  The  w^ater  space  in  front 
of  the  firebox  is  5  in.,  at  the  sides  and  back  the  space  is  4% 
in.    The  tubes  are  2  in.  in  diameter,  with  %  in.  bridges.  These 


Tbickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox : 

11-16.  %.  9-16,   %,   %   In. 

Firebox,  length ^  ,••'•»« •'•'••*-•• 102  ins. 

Firebox,  width ; ....  .,v . . . 63  ins. 

Firebox,  depth ...:>►••••• -Front,  75 V4   Ins.;    back,  65%   tns. 

Firebox  plates,   thickness : 

Sides,  %  in. ;    bark.  %  in. ;    crown,  %  in. ;    tube  sheet.  ^  In. 

Firebox,  water  space Front,  5  ins.;    sides,  4V^   in.;    back,  4>^   Ins. 

Tubes,  material  and  gauge Iron ;    11  B.  W.  G. 

Tubes,    number 294 


Tubes,  diameter    

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 

Heating  surface,  firebox  ...... 

Heating  surface,  total 

Grate  surface 

Grate,    style   

Exhaust  nozzles . . 

Smoke  stack,  inside  diameter. . 
Smoke  stack,  top  above  rail. . . 
Boiler  suplied  by... ... , . . . . . . . 

ot  y  le    ... . . . .  •.••.».••.•'••:.*,.■  i  * 

Weight,  empty    .  .  .V. >  r<  •  •  •  •;• 

Wheels,  diameter  .«".',»?'•••*-••♦ 


>..*>  »  .   V  ii'  .  «  ~*  ,•    .  Y  .*•'  te  *...  '•    .    .    .    .    .    .    .A       IDS. 

,  ^'«  ........  i...,i^.;.V-i'.. ..  16  ft.  4  ins. 

.*:ii'»-.i^-I.v....  .2,499   sq.   ft. 

*  •>■*>*.'  •*..;.'..>  ...."i..:.  .  ..Ill      SQ.     XL. 

.'..W<>« '..'...'<,<•.-... 2  676  sq.  ft. 

.43.7   sq.   ft. 

...  .Rocking 
. . •.  -  i, .. «v  i  .^.V»  i  -  . , --•■... . 5  %  ins.  diameter 
. . .  . . . .  i  ; , ; : .:; . .  . .  .14  ^   and  1 6  %    ins. 

.,.» 15  ft.  3  ins. 

.Two  No.  10  Ohio  injectors 

Tender. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  s^ '•'•«-_*  «.«•'»•  *A,.  •  •  *  ■  ^  ItiDl"  wD©€J©Q 

.'.>■••• -^ ^^----.f  *'■•*'••*■■•  ^••"  •  •  -55,4^0   lbs. 
'■  p  w  •''•'-••.«'•.  if.>  •  •.,«'.«.•.»'•  f  «jk  ay^:*-.*  •  •  -  •  .  oo   ins. 


PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE— 4  4-2  TYPE— WABASH  RAILROAD. 
J.  B.  Baknks,  Superintendent  Motive  Power.  aiiebicax  locomotive  co.,  bbooks  works,  Builders. 


engines  have  brake  shoes  on  all  wheels,  including  the  trailers 
and  truck  wheels.  For  the  trailers  the  usual  provision  for 
side  motion  is  made.  These  locomotives  are  equipped  with 
high-speed  Westinghouse  air  brake,  with  retaining  valves  on 
the  drivers. 

passenger  LOCOMOTIVE — WABASH   RAILROAD. 

Ratios. 

Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume .';..• =  257 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface r=    36.2 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort =      4.75 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers  to  heating  surface =  703 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort =    11.4% 

Total  weight  to  heating  surface =    68. 

General  Dimensions. 

Gauge 4  ft.  8  %   ins. 

Fuel    '  •  •• Bituminous   coal 

Weight  in  working  order ..«:..*.  .v. , , 180,700  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers . . .  1 . .'..'... 96,700  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order.  ....,*»....>..  .310.700  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving V.-.  ..i  . . .'. ....  7  ft.  6  ins. 

W^heel  base,  rigid , 7  ft.  6  Ins. 

Wheel  base,  total .,•;.;  >.  .  ^v. ;.- . .  .30  ft.  11^4^ins. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender. . . . . .'.  ,.^»; .^^ft. 

Cylinders.  .,;      ■■  1 

Diameter  of  cylinders   ,!.  iii» .4 ii 21  ins. 

Stroke  of  piston 26  ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston 6V2  lus. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod 3%  ins. 

Size  of  steam  ports ..'...,.....  ...1%   Ins.  x  25^^  In';. 

Size  of  exhaust  ports ....,.-::. 65  sq.  ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  valves r  ^ ..... .  .-.,. .  * Piston 

Greatest  travel  of  valves. ...,  ,.~.,...;i;..., ■■,■.;«•,..■..  .•.,'.,i',',.V»5  9-16  Ins. 

Outside  lap  of  valves i  ................  .1^4    Ins. 

Inside  lap  of  valves 0   ins. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear 1-16  in. 

Wheels     Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels ...v. 4 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire.  . .  i'^^l.i'. 83  ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheel  centers. Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire   S^^    ins. 

Tire  held  by ' Shrinkage  and  retaining  rings 

Driving  box  material    Cast  steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals 91/.  ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals : 

6%  ins.  diameter  J.  Gy^  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals : 

714  ins.  diameter  x  4%  ins. 

Engine  truck,   kind    • Swing 

Engine  truck  journals .6  ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels.;.*.. ... ..:,.....«:. 36  Ins. 

Kind  of  engine  truck  wheels :l . . ; . . .  ;.'... .  .McKee-FuUer  spoke 

Boiler. 

Style Radial  stayed  extended  wagon  top 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring. . .  .i. 64 14    Ins. 

Working  pressure 200   lbs. 


Journals,  diameter  and  length. ..... 5\^  ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Wheel  base ...» 17   ft. 

Water  capacity    . .  ..... ;.....,. ^ 6.000  U.  S.  gals. 

Coal  capacity  . .  .*.;.... 12  tons 


VHY   DO    STAYBOLTS   BREAK? 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Foreman  Boiler 
Makers'  Convention  at  Chicago  by  Mr.  John  Livingstone : 

Your  chairman  produced  a  board  to  show  171  heads  of  stayboits 
from  the  right  side  of  the  fire  box  on  the  fireside  sheet  of  a  loco- 
motive; at  least  75  out  of  the  171  were  burned.  You  have  held 
that  the  breakage  of  stayboits  is  due  to  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  unable  to  counteract  the  expansion  and  contraction  with  the 
solid  staybolt,  discussion  centered  on  flexible  stayboits. 

Too  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  lesson  taught  on  the  board,  too 
little  consideration  was  given  to  the  prima  facie  fact,  that  44  per 
cent,  of  the  heads  of  those  stayboits  were  burned.  WTien  the  bolts 
commence  to  burn  at  the  inside  of  the  sheet,  the  burning  continues 
inward  until  protected  by  the  water.  The  heat  that  causes  the 
burning  causes  expansion  at  its  inner  end,  and  in  the  hole  of  the 
sheet ;  and  that  expansion  is  met  by  resisting  expansion  in  the 
sheet  (solid  against  solid)  with  risk  that  both  the  sheet  and  the 
bolt  will  crj'stallize.  The  sheet,  which  may  also  bum,  may  crack 
between  the  bolts ;  the  bolts  will  break,  not  always  where  the  force 
of  rigid  compression  obtains ;  sometimes  where  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  force  there,  the  other  part  of  the  bolt  snaps  under  the  vary- 
ing vibrations  and  strains  it  has  to  endure.  The  sheet  in  ordinary 
service  cannot  be  burned  so  long  as  there  is  water  behind  it,  for 
iron  has  capacity  to  convey  to  the  water  the  heat  it  obtains  from 
the  fire,  however  fierce;  but  if  burning  is  commenced  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  staybolt  it  will  extend  outward  and  imperil  the  sheet 
immediately  around  it.       ~  ..■  V      .   '.- 

Though  riveted  close  to  the  plate  the  inner  end  of  the  bolt  is 
only  mechanically  in  touch  with  the  plate,  and  cannot  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  sheet  in  giving  to  the  water  the  heat  by  which  it 
is  attacked.  The  water  protects  the  sheet  from  burning  and  the 
heat  passes  through  the  iron  to  the  water. 

To  avert  the  risk  of  burning  from  the  inner  end  of  the  bolt  out- 
ward, there  is  only  one  way  and  that  is  with  air  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bolt  and  the  water  around  it ;  nor  can  you  unduly  ex- 
pand a  bolt  of  that  character.  It  will  receive  the  force  of  the 
expanding  sheet  without  the  resistance  of  its  own  power  of  expan- 
sion to  the  extent  occurring  in  a  solid  bolt. 
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RAILROAD  SHOP    MANAGEMENT. 


By  WiMiAM  S.  CozAD,  Norfolk  &  Wkstern  Railway. 


Long  experience  in  locomotive  and  car  shop  work  has  proven 
very  conclusively.  I  think,  to  the  average  shop  manager  that 
any  system  of  shop  supervision  that  is  not  founded  on  the 
principle  of  co-operation  or  of  renumerating  the  employee  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  service  performed,  whether  of  brain 
or  muscle,  affords  neither  substantial  justice  to  the  workman, 
for  sufficient  returns  to  the  owner  for  capital  invested. 

In  a  railway  repair  shop  where  almost  every  conceivable 
class  of  work  is  performed  from  tapping  a  nut  to  building  a 
locomotive  complete,  it  is  generally  conceded,  in  the  light  of 
all  the  knowledge  we  have  on  the  subject  at  present  at  least, 
that  straight  piece-work  or  a  fixed  price  for  each  operation, 
when  properly  applied,  is  best  adapted  to  such  a  great 
variety  of  work.  The  object  of  this  article,  therefore,  will  be 
to  discuss  in  a  general  way.  the  subject  of  shop  organization 
and  the  relation  which  must  exist  between  the  management 
and  the  men  before  any  decided  steps  caa  be  taken  towards 
putting  the  shop  on  a  satisfat  tory  piece-work  basis. 

In  entering  into  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
the  introduction  of  piece-work  in  any  department  change??,  not 
only  every  condition,  but  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  shop, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  remembered  by  the  foreman  is 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  who,  like 
himself,  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  their  own  best  interests 
and  any  dishonest  methods  or  dark  lantern  processes  will  be 
destined  to  end  in  failure. 

The  foreman  and  his  immediate  subordinates,  who  are  held 
responsible  for  results,  must  recognize  the  fact,  especially  if  it 
be  a  large  plant  on  which  the  eye  of  the  management  is  continu- 
ally centered,  that  the  average  general  manager  or  superin 
tendent  of  motive  power  is  not  a  piece-work  expert,  and  if  he 
were,  he  has  no  time  to  look  into  details,  anil  must  necessarily 
hold  his  subordinate  officers,  such  as  general  foremen,  fore- 
men of  departments  and  gang  foremen,  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  shop. 

The  master  mechanic  or  general  foreman  who  has  kept 
pace  with  the  times  will  not  need  to  be  told  that,  until  very 
recently,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  higher  rail- 
road officials  at  their  association  meetings  about  two  out  of 
every  three  were  opposed  to  piece-work  in  any  form  in  a  repair 
shop,  and  many  motive  power  officers  are  not  yet  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  this  system  of  paying  for  work  can  be  made  suc- 
cessful in  certain  departments.  So  that,  after  all.  the  introduc- 
tion of  piece-work  is  a  matter  of  education. 

The  foreman,  then,  must  feel  that  if  piece-work  is  introduced 
into  his  shop  at  all,  it  will  be  due  almost  entirely  to  his  efforts; 
an<l  whatever  of  success  it  is  attended  with,  is  properly  to  be 
tredited  to  himself  and  the  men   in  his  charge. 

In  almost  every  day-work  shop  ninety  out  of  every  hundred 
men  are  opposed  to  piece-work.  And  why?  Because  they 
fear  it  will  eventually  result  in  a  general  reduction  of  their 
wages;  that  it  will  finally  reduce  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  shop  and  will  at  last  either  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  old  men,  or  require  them  to  work  much 
harder  at  a  reduced  compensation. 

This  last  named  objection  should  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration. The  railroads  of  the  country  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  their  old  employees.  They  should  be  taken  care  of 
and  should  not  be  required  to  work  piece-work,  except  at 
their  own  reqiiest. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  "Gospel  of  Wealth,"  argues  that  age 
is  not  a  condition  made  by  human  institutions,  and  the  right 
to  weed  out  old  men  is  decreed  by  natural  law,  which  law, 
says  he,  "may  be  sometimes  hard  for  the  individual,  but  is 
best  for  the  race,  because  it  insures  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  every  department."  The  privilege  to  carry  out  this  idea 
may  be  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  private  concern 


but  any  attempt  to  introduce  piece-work  with  this  end  in  view 
ought  to  be  doomed  to  failure. 

Some  men  never  grow  old,  except  in  years,  and  in  my  ex- 
perience I  have  frequently  come  in  contact  with  employees 
who  were  on  the  downward  march  in  life,  who  could  take 
the  piece-work  prices  of  the  average  mechanic  and  very  ma- 
terially increase  their  day  rate,  and  were  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

In  another  article  on  this  subject,  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  it  is  not  the  unusual  effort  of  the  workman  that  brings 
about,  both  increase  in  the  out-put  of  the  shop  and  in  the 
wages  of  the  man,  but  the  introduction  of  improved  tools 
and  a  systematic  method  of  handling  the  work. 

But  going  back  to  the  subject  in  hand,  a  very  large  part 
of  all  that  has  been  read  and  heard  by  the  man  in  the  shop 
on  the  subject  of  piece-work  in  the  past,  has  been  to  effect 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  average 
mechanic;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  we  have  to  admit,  that 
in  many  instances  in  the  past,  piece-work  has  been  the  means 
in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  foremen  to  take 
advantage  of  honest  workingmen  in  depriving  them  of  a 
iust  reward  for  honest  toil.  Entire  confidence,  of  the  men, 
then,  is  the  first  thing  necessary,  and  the  intelligent  fore- 
man, or  general  foreman,  or  master  mechanic,  or  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  for  that  matter,  if  he  would  finally  succeed  in 
this  work,  will  not  bein  any  big  hurry  about  putting  a  great  num- 
ber of  prices  into  effect,  but  will  go  to  work  diligently  to  first 
win  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  men  and  bring  about 
a  general  good  feeling  in  the  shop.  And  while  this  process 
is  going  on  it  is  very  essential  that  the  foreman  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  the  shop  look  about 
them  and  see  if  there  are  not  a  great  many  things  that  need 
to  be  given  attention  in  order  to  insure  better  results,  even 
on  a  day  work  basis.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  shop  may 
disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  scat- 
tered about  that  ought  to  be  in  the  scrap  pile,  or  at  least 
does  not  belong  inside  the  shop.  No  good  ever  came  from  a 
dirty  shop.  Dirty,  greasy  machines;  old  castings,  forgings. 
useless  bolts,  scrap  and  many  other  things  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, if  left  lying  about  the  shop,  are  demoralizing  to  the  work- 
men and  create  an  atmosphere  of  indifference,  slovenly  ways 
and  expensive  methods  of  doing  the  work. 

One  of  the  leading  superintendents  of  motive  power  in 
this  country  once  said  to  me  while  I  was  in  his  service, 
"Show  me  the  conditions  under  which  men  work  in  any  shop 
and  I  will  tell  you  not  only  the  quality  of  the  work,  but  the 
cost  as  well."  Therefore  ons  of  the  first  moves  to  make  in 
preparing  for  the  Fuccessful  introduction  of  piece-work  is 
to  "clean  up,"  and  then  "keep  cleaned  up."  You  must  figure 
that  when  men  are  on  a  piece-work  basis  they  have  no  time 
to  climb  over  piles  of  useless  material.  They  cannot  work 
on  engines  to  the  best  advantage  with  all  kinds  of  unnec 
fssary  material  in  the  way.  Blocking  lying  about  the  floor. 
Old  lagging,  truck  wheels,  dome  casings,  driving  wheels, 
scrap  and  all  work  as  fast  as  taken  down,  where  there  is 
not  a  special  department  set  aside  for  this  work,  must  be 
kept  cleaned  away  to  allow  the  men  to  work  to  best  advan- 
tage. 

Cultivate  among  the  men  by  precept  and  example  a  spirit 
of  activity  and  energy.  And  the  workman  who  wishes  to 
forge  to  the  front  will  show  to  his  superiors  that  he  de- 
lights in  his  work;  that  he  is  never  so  happy  and  contented 
as  when  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  shop. 

"The  first  external  indication  of  the  dry-rot  in  men,"  says 
Dickens,  "is  a  tendency  to  lurk  and  lounge;  to  do  nothing 
tangible  to-day,  but  to  have  an  intention  of  performing  a 
number  of  tangible  things  to-morrow  or  the  day  after." 

The  successful  management  of  a  large  body  of  men,  or 
any  number  of  men  for  that  matter,  no  doubt,  depends 
largely  on  the  personality  of  the  foreman,  but  after  all,  the 
foundation  of  governing  and  being  governed  was  laid  cen- 
turies ago  in  that  old  rules  of  rules,  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  to  you."  Justice  must  be  the  spirit 
that  actuates  and  controls  our  movements.     A  broad  appli- 
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tion  of  the  spirit  of  right  between  man  and  man  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  pay  10  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

Men  must  understand  that  they  are  appreciated;  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  institution  is  with  them;  that  if 
success  attends  the  operations  of  the  shop,  the  credit  will 
belong  largely  to  the  men  in  the  ranks.  "Too  much  still 
remains  of  the  old  idea  that  work  is  a  curse,  a  punishment, 
instead  of  being  the  only  real  pleasure  in  life." 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  make  each  day  stand  for  some- 
thing. In  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  human  existence  there 
is  no  place  for  an  idler,  or  dreamer.  It  is  better  to  carry 
a  hod  or  wield  a  shovel  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  be  of  some 
use  to  the  community  than  to  be  nursed  in  wealth  and  live 
off  the  toil  of  others.  The  man  who  sets  himself  earnestly 
at  work,  no  matter  what  the  sort  of  labor,  dispels  at  once 
all  the  elements  of  discontent,  doubt  and  envy  and  applies 
a  sure  remedy  for  that  disease  commonly  known  as  the 
"blues."  He  takes  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  the  successful 
shop  manager  must  educate  his  men  to  be  energetic,  indus- 
trious, active,  always  on  the  alert  looking  for  some  means 
of  bettering  the  service. 

Sir   Walter    Scott,    writing   to   his    son   at   school,   said,    "I 


cannot  too  much  impress  upon  your  mind  that  labor  is  the 
condition  which  God  has  imposed  upon  us  in  every  station 
of  life;  there  is  nothing  worth  having  that  can  be  had  with- 
out it."  It  is  still  water  only  that  becomes  stagnant  and 
is  finally  covered  with  the  green  scum  of  inactivity.  The 
running  brook  at  all  times  sparkles  with  the  living  fire  of 
usefulness. 

To  the  master  mechanic  or  general  forman  who  contem- 
plates the  introduction  of  piece-work  at  some  future  date, 
let  me  suggest  that  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  there 
is  no  move  which  you  can  make  which  will  so  materially 
assist  the  sub-foreman  in  carrying  out  the  alwve  suggestions 
and  so  quickly  instill  new  life  into  the  entire  shop,  as  the 
organization  of  a  Shop  Foremens'  Association,  to  meet  at 
stated  periods,  say  once  each  month,  to  discuss  means  ana 
methods  of  bettering  conditions  and  increasing  the  out-pui 
of  the  shop.  It  may  be  that  changes  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  made  before  you  are  in  a  position  to  consider  piece-work 
at  all,  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  finding  out  just 
what  the  conditions  are  than  by  calling  together  and  con 
suiting  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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.SOME    OF    THE    DETAILS    OE    CO.NSTKlCTUt.V. 

The  previous  article  on  this  subject  appeared  on  page  415 
of  the  November  number  of  this  journal,  and  the  description 
will  require  another  article  in  addition  to  the  present  one. 
The  design  represents  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  me- 
chanical officers  of  the  road  and  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  to  produce  an  engine  which  will  materially  reduce 
tne  number  of  "engine  failures"  in  service. 

The  boiler  of  this  engine  was  passed  over  rather  too  easily 
in  the  description  last  month.  This  is  a  very  large  boiler. 
Its  diameter  at  the  smoke  box  is  80  in.,  and  at  the  largest 
diameter  it  is  87^^  in.,  which  is  unusual.  This  large  size  was 
used  at  the  throat  connection,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  circu 
lation  by  providing  plenty  of  room  for  the  water  to  pass 
back  to  the  water  legs.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  these  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  improvement  in  circulation  of  locomotive 
boilers.  At  best  there  is  little  enough  room  for  water  to  get 
back  to  the  side  sheets.  The  tube  spacing  is  wide,  with  a 
"bridge"    of    15-16    in.    between    flues.      The    drop    grates    are 
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made  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  secure  space  between 
the  tubes  and  the  level  of  the  fire. 

This  locomotive  has  inside  steam  admission  with  very  care- 
fully arranged  steam  and  exhaust  passages,  by  using  the 
Player  four-chamber  exhaust  pipe  the  exhaust  blasts  are  kept 
separate  to  a  point  5  in.  above  the  base  of  the  exhaust  nozzle, 
but  this  is  not  all.  The  exhaust  steam  passages  are  kept 
away  from  those  containing  live  steam  through  the  saddle, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaust  from  drawing  heat  away 
from  the  entering  steam  and  causing  initial  cylinder  con- 
densation. A  glance  at  the  longitudinal  section  through  the 
cylinder,    shown    in    connection    with    the    valve    gear,    shows 
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DKT.VILS  OF  ROCKEB  BOX. 

2-8-0  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE.— L.  S.  &  M.  S. 

these  passages  clearly.     This  is  an  important  matter  which 
does  not  always  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

By  aid  of  the  drawing  of  the  assembled  parts  of  the  valve 
gear,  including  the  valve,  the  idea  of  the  "central-direct" 
valve  motion  is  illustrated.  This  construction  is  admirable. 
It  places  the  pin  as  far  as  possible,  in  double  shear,  and 
by  using  a  heavy  and  strong  rocker  casting  the  spring  of  this 
motion  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms.  The  hangers 
are  double.  Obvious  advantages  are  obtained  by  this  con- 
struction. It  will  be  noted  that  the  English  form  of  link  is 
used  and  that  the  transmission  bar  is  coupled  to  an  inverted 
rocker,  the  rocker  box  being  secured  to  the  guide  yoke  and 
the  rocker  shaft  has  external  bearings.  This  reduces  the 
rocker  box  to  a  very  simple  casting,  with  two  4y4.  by  6  in. 
bearings,  with  a  space  of  10%  In.  between  them.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  liability  of*the  rocker  to  twist,  the  two  bear- 
ings were  used  and  the  rocker,  made  of  cast  steel,  was  given 
the  form  shown  in  the  detail  engraving,  with  the  journaled 
portion   made  hollow.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  rocker 


can   twist   or  spring.     Furthermore,   the   bearings   are   large 
and  very  easily  taken  down. 

The  valves  are  of  the  usual  piston  type  as  constructed  at 
the  Brooks  Works,  their  general  features  having  been  illus- 
trated in  this  journal. 

Among  the  other  details,  which  are  specially  worthy  of 
close  attention,  are  the  frames  and  their  bracing,  the  lead 
ing  trucks  and  the  ash  pan.  These  will  be  reserved  for  an- 
other article,  as  it  is  specially  desirable  to  place  the  frame 
construction  on  record  in  a  thorough  manner.  These  frames 
are  the  first  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  in  which 
an  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  latent  stresses.  This  work 
seems  likely  to  prove  to  be  exceedingly  important. 


OPERATIONS  OF   "PER  DffiM"  RULES  FOR  CAR  HIRE. 


Perhaps  the  most  frequent  objection  made  to  the  operation 
of  per  diem  rules  has  been  that  the  rules  have  not  accom- 
plished what  the  advocates  of  the  per  diem  principles  claimed 
they  would;  namely,  the  return  of  cars  to  owners,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  well-informed  men,  there  is  no  per  diem  rate  which 
can  be  established  high  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
in  all  cases.  When  cars  are  not  returned  to  owners,  it  is 
usually  because  there  is  a  very  active  demand  for  them,  or  be- 
cause the  borrowing  line  is  so  seriously  congested  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  make  prompt  return  of  cars.  In 
either  case,  whether  the  rate  be  20  cents  a  day  or  |1  a  day,  the 
return  of  the  cars  will  not  be  forced. 

Already,  however,  the  rule  has  had  very  important  results 
in  compelling  lines  whose  equipment  was  manifestly  inade- 
quate, to  increase  their  equipment  and  compel  lines  that  suffer 
not  infrequently  from  serious  congestion  of  traffic,  to  increase 
their  facilities  so  that  this  congestion  would  not  occur.  Be- 
yond question,  per  diem  has  stimulated  representatives  of 
railroads  to  the  importance  of  moving  cars  promptly,  and  the 
justice  of  the  position  appeals  to  all  men.  In  the  past  the 
railroads  have  not  unfrequently  been  the  worst  offenders  in  the 
matter  of  detaining  each  others'  cars.  Not  that  I  claim  this 
was  done  intentionally,  but  that  it  was  done  because  there 
was  nothing  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  prompt 
movement.  Now,  however,  railroads  are  treating  themselves 
on  what  may  be  termed  a  "car  service  basis,"  and  are  in  a 
better  position  to  justify  the  charge  for  detention  of  cars  by 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight. 

The  strongest  argument  of  the  opposition  to  the  per  diem 
system  was  that  the  per  diem  rate  would  greatly  increase 
empty  mileage.  In  this  they  have  certainly  been  mistaken, 
for  this  has  not  been  noticed.  The  real  difficulties  in  the 
operations  of  the  rules,  while  not  unimportant,  require,  as  It 
seems  to  me,  only  a  better  understanding  of  these  difficulties 
and  the  principles  underlying  the  question  to  find  a  ready 
solution.  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Delano,  read  before  the 
Iowa  Railway  Club. 


The  floors  of  the  new  shops  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  at  Schenectady,  were  very  carefully  laid  and  are 
quite  satisfactory.  The  basis  was  a  filling  of  sand  over 
which  from  4  to  6  ins.  of  small  broken  stone  was  laid.  This 
was  flushed  with  a  gallon  of  hot  coal  tar  for  each  square  yard 
of  surface.  A  course  of  2  ins.  of  hot  sand  and  tar  mixed 
thoroughly  to  the  consistency  of  mortar  followed  this  and 
was  rammed  to  a  level  surface.  In  this  3  by  4  ins.  railing 
strips  were  imbedded  at  3  ft.  centers.  Rough  hemlock  planks, 
2  ins.  thick,  were  spiked  to  these,  and  the  top  flooring  of  %  ins. 
tongued  and  grooved  maple  was  finally  laid.  It  is  an  expensive 
but  very  satisfactory  and  permanent  floor. 


Col.  James  H.  Bailey,  who  for  the  past  20  years,  has  been  an 
owner  and  very  influential  in  the  Railroad  Gazette,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  journal  and  retires  from  all  active 
work.  He  had  a  very  large  and  extensive  acquaintance  among 
the  railway  manufacturers  of  the  country  and  will  be  very 
much  missed,  particularly  at  the  railroad  conventions. 
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THE  APPLICATION   OF  INDIVIDUAL    MOTOR  DRIVES 
TO  OLD  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


McKees  Rocks   Shops. — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


BY   R.   V.    WRIGHT,    MECHANICAL   ENGINEER. 


V. 


VERTICAL  DRILL  I'RESSES. 


The  ordinary  vertical  drill  press  in  a  locomotive  repair  shop 
has  to  handle  drills,  reamers,  etc.,  varying  from  \i  inch  to 
2V^  inches  in  diameter;  and  the  material  to  be  drilled  will 
vary  from  soft  brass  to  the  hardest  cast  iron  or  steel.  Such  a 
drill  press,  belt  driven,  usually  has  a  back  gear  and  a  four- 
step  speed  cone,  thus  giving  eight  different  spindle  speeds 
for  the  entire  speed  range. 


diameter,  in  order  to  present  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of 
speed  which  should  be  provided.  By  thus  bringing  out  the 
great  differences  in  speed  required  by  drills  of  different  dia- 
meters, it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  eight  spindle  speeds  usu- 
ally provided,  are  entirely  inadequate  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  This  point  is  emphasized  even  more  when  we 
consider  that  in  place  of  three  different  materials,  only,  which 
are  provided  for  in  the  above  table,  several  more  should  be 
added  when  the  different  grades  of  iron  and  steel  are  taken 
into  consideration,  i.  e.,  cast  steel,  machine  steel,  mild  steel, 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  etc. 
Unquestionably  the  application  of  a  variable-speed  motor  to 


FIG.     21 — STYLE    OF    THE    OLD    DRILL    BEFORE    REMODELING,    FOR    AN        FIG.    22 — APPEARAXCE   OF  THE   DRH.L    AFTER   BEING    EQUIPPED    WITH 

INDIVIDUAL  DRIVE.  THE  CROCKER-WHEELER   MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE   DRIMC. 

INDIVIDUAL  DRIVING  APPLIED  TO  OLD  TOOLS.— PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  very  complete  table, 
found  on  page  957  of  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket 
-Book,  giving  the  speeds  for  various  diameters  of  twist  drills 
as  recommended  by  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co.,  and 
are  presented  to  indicate  the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary 
drill  press  to  meet  the  requirements  for  rapid  drilling. 


TABLE    OF    SPEEDS    REQUIRED    FOR    TWIST    DRILLS. 


Diam.  of 

Drills. 

hi  -in. 

i/j-in. 

%-in. 

1-ln. 

ly^-in. 

li.:>-in. 

IJKi-in. 

2-in. 


Speed,  Rev.   per  Min. 


For  Steel. 

For  Iron. 

For  Brass. 

230 

320 

400 

115 

160 

200 

75 

105 

130 

58 

80 

100 

46 

62 

80 

39 

54 

66 

33  :<.■  ■■' 

45 

56 

29 

39 

49 

The  table  from  which  this  data  is  taken,  gives  the  speeds 
required  for  all  sizes,  varying  by  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, but  those  above  only  are  shown,  for  each  %  inch  in 


the  drive  of  such  a  tool  will  prove  a  paying  investment, 
since  in  place  of  the  eight  spindle  speeds,  when  belt  driven, 
we  will  have  with  the  use  of  the  variable-speed  motor  and  a 
back  gear,  three  or  four  tim^  as  many. 

In  Figure  21  is  shown  the  type  of  the  belt-driven  vertical 
drill  press,  with  36-inch  table,  of  which  there  were  five  in 
the  old  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  at  McKees  Rocks. 
All  were  in  good  condition  or  such  that  a  few  repairs  would 
make  them  so,  so  that  it  was  decided  to  equip  them  with  indivi- 
dual drives.  The  bracket  which  was  used  to  carry  the  speed 
cones  was  so  designed  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  support 
the  motor,  and  it  was  replaced  by  a  combination  set  of  bracing 
and  motor  support  brackets. 

Figures  22  and  23  show  the  drill  press  as  equipped  with  the 
new  brackets  and  the  variable-speed  motor.  The  motor  brack- 
ets were  made  quite  heavy  in  order  to  add  stiffness  and 
strengthen  the  machine  against  vibration.     The  cone  on  the 
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■■■S:- 


inade  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  secure  space  between 
_  liie  tuin'S  aaU  the  level  of  tlie  fire.^;         -        -    :     "  '       ^ 

...  This  loconiotive  has  inside  steam  admission  with  very  care^. 
-  'fuliy    arranged    sttam    and    rxhaust    passages,    by    usinj?    the 

IMayer  fmir^clianiber  exhaust  pipe  tiie  exhaust  blasts  are  kept 
'.L»eparaie  to  a  point  u  in.  above  the  base  of  the  exhaust,  nozzle. 

bHl  this  is  jnot  all/   T^  steam   passages  are   kept 

away   from   those  eoutalnins   live   steam   through   the  saddle. 

in    order    to    prevent    ihe   exhaust    from    drawing   heat   away 

from    the   entering   sieam    and    eausing    initial    cylinder    con- 
':•  liensation.     A  glance  at:  tbe  longitudinal  section  through  the 

cylinder,   shown   in' eonn^etion    with    the    valve    gear,    shows 


■-■•'"1.  ■--■•■ 

.  .  T-.v 


^■■"••"•-  v-'L-/  '.•■■■■  ■  '  ■  '■'  ■'■'     J  ■■  '  .      .■  •' 

-:-^v-=^i4:--;y:\.-t:-v/.;' 


...   -r  i 
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^■:vc-:J:^:t:>''v-'t.''^*'''^"'~;^'^ 
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.  jiti:. :ili)f.r.o\v  TW«>-»':ARi?f4;  UOCKKR  sil AtT. 
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rm^: 
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f'  ;;    .    .'  ;■•.  ;-:.•;/'  •  .l»K^^^UJS-qr.^MK;KKK  nox.     ;       ;■  .     '  ,'^    ■•     r, 
j^;:*  ^;^    i^2-8r(yFRKinTIT  TOCOMOTIVK.-I..  S.  &  M    S. :  ^       V 

thesV  passaROS  elPaVly.     T'hls   i  inaporiant    matter   which 

<kH'S  not  always  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

By  aid  of  the  drawing  of  the  assembled  parts  of  the  valve 

jtsear,/  iricludiag  the.  valve,  the  idea  of  the  "central direct" 
yalve  motion  Is  illustrated.  This  construction  is  admirable. 
If    pUu  es    (!jr    pin   as    far   as   possible,    in    doulile   shear,   and 

•by  nsinjr  a  heavy  and  strong  rocker  casting  the  spring  of  this 

."•taotion  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms.  The  hangers 
ar**    double.      Obvious    advantages    are    obtained    by    this    con- 

•  stnictiOn.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ICnglish  form  of  link  is 
tJs<'d  and  that  the  transmission  bar  is  coupled  to  an  inverted 
rocker,  the  roeker  box  being  secured  to  the  guide  yoke  and 
the  ro<ker  shaft  has  external  bearings.  This  reduces  the 
rocker  box  to  a  very  simple  casting,  with  two  4i/4  by  6  in. 
bearings,  with  a  space  of  lOT^  in.  between  them.  In  order 
to  reduce:  the' liability  of -the  rocker  to  twist,  the  two  bear- 
ings were  used  and  the  rocker,  made  of  cast  steel,  was  given 
the  f(»rm  shown  in  the  detail  engraving,  with  the  journaled 
portinti    made   hollow.     It   is   diflicult    to  stf   how   this   rocker 


can  twist  or  spring.  Furthermore,,  the  bearings  are  larger.,'.-: 
and  very  easily  taken  down.  ■■r'.i  '  -  ■  '' '  ''  ^-l  'y''^  '^'.^l-'-/  x".-"^--''  '''.■ 
,  The  valves  are  of  ilie  usual  pision  type  as  constructed  at  -..{;  '■ 
the  IJrooks  Works,  their  uieneral  t>  atures  having  been  illus-  .■"•': 
trated  in  this  journal.  .  v' 

Among  the  other  details,  which  are  specially  worthy  ot^^\  '•; 
(lose  attention,  are  the  frames  and  their  bracing,  the  lead  "  '■,; 
ing  trucks  and  the  ash  pan.  These  will  be  reserved  for  an-  :•  .; 
other  article,  as  it  is  specially  ilesirable  to  i)lace  the  frame  V/r.^ 
•  onstruction  on  record  in  a  thorough  manner.  These  franu^s  •■.-.;'• 
are  the  first  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  in  which.,  ■'... 
an  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  latent  stresses.  This  workt.  >■•• 
seems  likely  to  prove  to  be  exceedingly  important.    .  •"  .  .^- 


OPERATIONS  OF   "PER  DIEM"  RULES  FOR  CAR  HIRE. 


Perhaps  the  most  frequent  objection  made  ro  the  operation .  {• 
of  per   diem    rules   has   been    that    the   rubs   have  not    acconi-  .  . 
plished  what  the  advocates  of  the  per  diem  principles  claimed  .•' 
they  would;  namely,  the  return  of  cars  to  owners,  but.  in  the  ? 
opinion  of  well-informed  men,  there  is  no  per  diem  rate  which 
(an   be  established   high  enough   to   accomplish    this   purpose  :. 
in  all   cases.     When  cars  are  not  retunifd  to  owners,   it   is ; 
tisually  because  there  is  a  very  active  demand  for  them,  or  be^..-.: 
cause  the  borrowing  line  is  so  seriously  congested  that  it  is  - 
l)hysically    impo.ssible  to   make   prompt  return   of   cars.       In--: 
either  case,  whether  the  rate  be  2o  cents  a  day  or  $1  a  day,  the.  ■■ 
return  of  the  cars  will  not  be  forced.  .\ 

/-'Already,  however,  the  rule  has  had  very  important  results:/ 
in   (ompelling  lines  whose  ecpiipnKnt   was   manifestly   inade-'i    • 
qiiate,  to  increase  their  equijiment  and  compel  lines  that  suffer 
not  infreciuenily  from  serious  (ongestion  of  traffic,  to  increase-    • 
their  facilities  so  that  this  congestion  would  not  occur.    Be- 
yond  question,   per   diem   has   stinitilated    representatives   of' 
railroads  to  the  importance  of  moving  cars  promptly,  and  the .  '. 
justice  of  the   position   ai)peals  to  all    men.     In   the   pa.'^t    the   :- 
railroads  have  not  unfrequently  been  the  worst  offenders  in  the. 
matter  of  detaining  each  others'  cars.     Not  that  I  claim  this  ": 
was  done  intentionally,   btit  that   it  was   done  l)ecause  there  '> 
was   nothing  to  call   attention   to  the   importance   of  prompt 
movement.     Now.  however,  railroads  are  treating  themselves 
on  what  may  be  termed  a  "car  service  basis."  and  are  in  a; 
l)etter  position  to  justify  the  charge  for  detention  of  cars  by  " 
shippers  and  rereivfrs  of  freight.  /  . 

The  strongest  argument  of  the  or)position  to  the  per  diem^  ^ 
system  wa.s  that  the  per  diem   rate  would   greatly   increase-:/ = 
empty  mileage.     In  this  they  have  certainly  been   mistaken,'.'; 
for  this  has   not  been   noticed.    The   real   difficulties   in    the/' 
operations  of  the  rules,  while  not  unimportant,  require,  as  it 
.seems  to  me,  only  a  better  understanding  of  these  difficulties 
and    the   principles  underlying   the  question   to    find    a   ready  ' 
.solution.       From  a  paper  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Delano,  read  before  the,'- 
Iowa  Railway  Club.  , 


The  floors  of  the  new  shops  of  the  AmPn<'^ri' Loi-omotive; 
Company,  at  Schenectady,   were  very   carefully   laid   and   are- 
quite    satisfactory.      The    basis    was    a    fUjing   of   sand    over  ' 
which  from  4  to  fi  ins.  of  small  broken  stone  was  laid.     This 
was  flushed  with  a  gallon  of  hot  <  oal  tar  for  ea<  h  square  yard 
of  surface.     A   course   of  2   in.-J.   of  hot   sand  and   tar   mixed 
thoroughly    to   the   consistency    of   mortar    followed    this   and 
was   rammed   to  a   level   surface.     In   this  3  by  4   Ins.   railing 
strips  were  imbedded  at  ?,  ft.  centers.     Roui;h  hemlock  planks/  : 
2  ins.  thick,  were  si)iked  to  these,  and  the  top  flooring  of  "s  ins.   \ 
tongued  and  grooved  maple  was  finally  laid.    It  is  an  expensive 
but  very  satisfactory  and  permanent  floor.    :  ..  ../...../'■.•./' 


Col.  .Tames  H.  TJailey.  who  for  iho  p^fst  20  yeai-s.  has  Keen  an  "l' 
owner  and  very  i?ifluential  in  flie  Uailma-I  aozritr,  has  severed  ; 
his  connection   with  that   journal  and  retires  from  all  activr/ 
work.    He  had  a  very  large  and  extensive  acquaintance  amongr -^^ 
the  railway   manufacturers  of  the  cotintry  and   will  be  very^ 
much  miss-d.  parUcularly  at  tho-iailroad  »>-<Miventi-ous,.      -:      :•'/ 
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THE   APPLICATION   OF  INDIVIDUAL    MOTOR  DRIVES 

.'k:^-^V'  -v      TO  OLD  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


AkKi>;s   K«»CKS   SiipFS.— PiXTsiu  i:<.u  &  J^.Mit;   Ehie  Railboad. 


:«■!;  «,:'V,   \VKK-.irT.    MKlIlAXieAt   EJf<iIXEER.    : 


■  s  ■  ■■ 


....;'  VEkTICAI.  imiLL  PltESSFrS. 


•The  Old  inary  vel'ti<-al  drill  press  in  a  loromotive  repair  shop 
has  to  liandle  drills,  reamers,  etc..  varying  from  %  iach  to 
2^^  inehes  in  diameter; -and  the  material  to  l>e  drilled  will 
vary  from  soft  brass  to  the  hardest  cast  iron  or  steel.  Such  a 
drill  piess.  Itelt  driven,  usually  has  a  hack  s'^ar  and  a  four 
step  speed  cone,  thus  giving  eight  different  spindle  speeds 
for  the  I'll  I  ir<-  speed- rang^.  ;-   "■■::■  ^  V /:>\\'' ••;.;"' 'y\  V  ^;V^1^^'^•■ 


diameter,  in  order  to  present  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of 
speed  which  should  be  provided.     By  tiius  bringing  out  the 
great  differences  in  speed  required  by  drills  of  different  dia- 
meters, it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  eight  spindle  speeds  usu- 
ally provided,  are  entirely  inadequate  if  the  best  results  are  to , 
toe  obtained.    This  point  is  emphasized  even  more  when  wfev 
•ronsider  that  in  place  of  throe  different  mat+'ria!?.  only,  which 
are  provided  for  in  the  above  table,  several  more  should  be: 
jadded  when  the  different  grades  of  iron  and  steel  are  taken 
Into  consideration,  t,  e.,  cast  steel,  machine  steel,  mild  stoelr 
cast    iron,   wrought  iron,  etc.     :;;:../.•.:>  ^^fW        '  v    :  :^ 
Unquestionably  the  appjicatHiab  pf  li  fv^itf|te-s0^ 


y.  '■  ■ 


KH:/;  21-^STVI>:;.<1B'    THE    <U4)    DIMfX    IfKloUK    KK.MODET.IXfi,  .  FOR    AK 


i*«i.:  22— APPEARANCE  «F  tHE  DRitfi  afteu  BEixu  tiijjTrppirn  licrtH 


l\niVll>r.\L  HRIVIXG  APPLFKD  TO  OLD  Tools.     IMJTSnrRGH   &  L.AKK  KRIK  R.MLRO.Al* 


The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  very  complete  table, 
found  on  page  '-t.'T  of  Kent's  .Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket 
Book,  giving  the  speeds  for  various  diameters  of  twist  drills 
as  recommended  by  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co.,  and 
are  presented  to  indicate  the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary 
drill  press  to  meet, rl^e  requirements  for  rapid  drilling.     ,     ; 


'  Diam.  of 

■  i;'?i-in..:: 
.:>  •-■i-iio:  . 

- 1  »ir-4n. 

..::i.'^-iB'; 

.     .2,lh.  . 


TABLE    op    si'KEliS   JH!:<iUIRiaJ    FOH    TWIST    DRILLS. 

-,      :■     ..)','.  r-^'  Speed,    Kcv.    piT    Mill. 


For  Steel. 
230 

-■  58.:-:: 

.      "SQ  ■:. 
2ff 


or  Iron.   . 

'     For  nrasrJ. 

320.. 

4Q0 

^ii60  ■.;.-.  ■..•.-•• 

■..:^^;:-:v 

im"  ■'-.:■■■■■■' 

-yiW-,^^^ 

\~^.?':-y-i 

m-y-r-.. 

^«--::-:.V- 

56    >     : 

39 

49 

""  T^^  t'lis  data  is  taken,  gives  the  speeds 

reqiiired  for  all  sizes,  varying  by  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, but  those  above  only  are  shown,  for  each  *4  inch  in 


the  drive  of  such  a  tool  will' prove  a  i*aying  investment, 
since  in  place  of  the  eight  spindle  speeds,  when  belt  driven, 
we  will  have  with  the  use  of  the  variable-speed  motor  and  a 
back  gear,  three  or  four  times  as  many.!  "'-.^       V?  ;  ^^      "  ■•"/-; 

In  Figure  21  is  shown  the  type  of  the  ■beit-driven  vertical 
drill  press,  with  :5»5-inch  table,  of  whi<h  there  Were  live  in 
the  old  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  at  McKe«^s  Rocks. 
•All  were  in  good  condition  or  such  that  a  few  repairs  would 
make  them  so.  so  that  it  was  decided  to  equip  th<^m  with  indivi* 
dual  drives.  The  bracket  which  was  used  to  carry  the  speed 
cones  was  so  designed  that  it  could  nor.  be  u.sex!  to  support 
!the  motor,  and  it  was  replacetl  by  a  conil)inatio»  set  of  bi-ax-ing 
jand  motor  support  brackets.    :■    ^:::!';v.V/V■^i..^V^^ 

Figures  22  and  23  show  the  drill  press  as fquipped  with  th» 
new  brackets  and  the  variable-spee*!  motor.  The  motor  brack- 
ets were  made  quite  heavy  in  order  to  add .  stiff uess  and 
strengthen  the  ma«hine  against  vibration.    The  tone  oa  the 
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upper  horizoulal  shaft  was  replaced  by  a  sleeve,  to  the  outer 
end  of  which  is  keyed  the  Morse  Silent  Chain  sprocket,  and 
to  the  other  end  of  which  is  keyed  a  new  gear,  as  indicated  in 
F"ig.  23,  to  replace  the  old  one  on  the  end  of  the  cone.  Also  the 
Old  lock  plate  which  is  used  for  changing  from  back  to  single 
gear  was  added.  In  order  to  get  the  proper  speed  ratio,  be- 
tween the  single  gear  and  the  back  gear  only  two  gears  had 
to  be  changed  as   is  shown   in    Fig.   23. 

The  motor  is  located  high  enough  to  lie  out  of  the  way  of  dirt 
and  metal  cuttings,  and  yet  is  low  enough  to  be  easily  access- 
ible. It  is  also  low  enough  to  prevent  the  tool  from  being 
top-heavy  with  resultant  excessive  vibration.  While  running 
at  the  highest  speeds,  in  single  gear,  the  tool  vibrates  only 
slightly.  The  controller  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position  so 
that  the  handle  is  within  easy  reaching  distance  of  the  opera- 
tor, as  shown  in  Fig.  23. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  power  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  motor,  was  a  serious  one.  The  difficulties  which 
were    at    first    met     in    adapting    the    high-speed    tool-steels 


rough  series  of  tests  .have  been  made  with  drills  up  to  2  ins. 
in  diameter,  with  the  result  that  it  was  shown  that  ample  power 
has  l>een  provided  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  grade  of  twist 
drill  steel;  also  that  a  considerably  better  grade  of  steel,  which 
would  allow  of  the  use  of  higher  speeds,  can  be  made  use  of 
without  overloading  the  motor,  except  between  speeds  from 
73  to  106  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  motors  which  are  being  used  are,  how- 
ever, so  designed  that,  if  necessary,  a  considerable  overload  car. 
be   carried   without   injury.     In   the   event  of  a  higher   speed 
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Ki<;.  23. — nhnwii^**  ok  thb  tool  .\s  kqiiim'ki)  with  thk  nkw  k.m  k 

BR.VCINC;    .\M)    THK    KI.KCTRK'    UKIVK. 

to  twist  drills,  are  apparently  being  overcome,  but  as  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  reliable  information  as  to  just  what  can  be 
done  with  them.  To  provide  for  the  possibilities  of  progress 
in  this  direction  enough  power  was  provided  for  to  take  care 
of  the  ordinary  twist  drill  steel  with  a  fair  margin  of  reserve 
if  a  better  steel  should  appear  for  such  purposes. 

The  variation  of  power  at  the  motor  with  the  multiple  vol- 
tage system  of  driving  is  indicated  in  the  diagram,  F'ig.  25, 
which  shows  the  motor  horse-power  available  at  the  various 
drilling  speeds  that  are  provided  at  the  spindle.  This  curve 
was  plotted  with  the  aid  of  the  power  diagram,  presented  in 
Fig.  1,  (page  165,  May,  1903  issue),  which  shows  the  relation 
between  the  speed  and  the  power  of  a  motor  used  with  the 
M.-F.  21  controller,  on  the  Crccker-Wheeltr  multiple-voltage 
system. 

Since  these  drill  presses  have  been  equipped  with  motors,  a 


1    \r-\-—r'\  r  — 


A.E. 

IK..    24 — DKTAII.S    OK   THK    CO.MniXED    BACK    BU.VCE    .\XI)    IIORlZOXTAI, 

SIIAJT    Sl!MH)RT. 

Steel  being  produced,  which  can  be  adapted  to  twist  drills,  and 
whose  use  with  certain  diameters  of  drills  will  cause  the  over- 
load between  the  above  mentioned  speeds  to  be  excessive,  pro 
vision  can  be  made  for  the  use  of  such  steel,  by  increasing 
tne  back  gear  ratio  by  replacing  tne  two  new  gears,  noted  on 
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KKi.    25 — niACRAM    INOTCATlXCi    VARIATtOX    OF    I«OWF,R    AVAIT.ABI.E    AT 
VARIOIS    SI'KKDS    WITH    THK    MII.TII'I.K    VOI.TAdK   SVSTK.M    OK   I)RIVIN<i. 

Fig.  22.  with  two  others,  so  that  the  spindle  speeds  in  back 
gear  will  still  further  overlap  those  in  single  gear. 

In  providing  power  for  drill  presses,  the  largest  diameter  of 
drill  which  is  to  be  used  will  govern  the  amount  of  power  to 
be  provided,  since  it  has  been  found  that  the  power  required 
varies  as  the  diameter  of  the  drills,  although  not  in  the  same 
ratio. 
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POWERFUL   PASSENGER    LOCOMOTTVB. 


Tendpr. 


4-rt  2   (Pacifu)  Tvpk. 


ATcniSOX,  TOI'EKA   &    SANTA   ¥E.   RAILROAD. 


The  Baldwin  I.oiomotive  Works  have  eompleted  new  loco- 
motives of  the  4-6-2,  or  Pacific  type,  for  passenger  service  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  These  are  very 
heavy  and  powerful.  They  are  simple  engines  with  22 VI'  by 
28  in.  cylinders,  69  in.  driving  wheels,  and  carry  220  lbs.  steam 
pressure.  While  being  really  as  heavy  as  the  very  large  pas- 
senger locomotives  of  the  same  type  now  running  on  the  Chi- 
<ago  &  Alton,  illustrated  on   page  87  of  our  March  issue,  the 


Wheels — Number  v». ,' ,  ? . , 
Tank — Capacity  .  ?,'....>: 
Service .  ,.  .1, 


.7,000  gals. 

.  .  Pa.ssenter 


SOLID    RINGS   AND    SOLID    PISTONS. 


A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  in  England  by  n. 
statement  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Yarrow  that  for  his  engines  he  is  using 
solid  pistons  and  solid  rings.  The  Engineer,  of  London,  de- 
scribes the  construction  and  application  of  these  rings.  The 
construction  is  interesting  and  it  could  be  used  in  many  kinds 
of  practice  where  high  pressures  are  found.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  way  to  make  packing  for  piston  valves  of  l«cc- 


POWERril.     XEW     PASSEN(iKR     LOCOMOTIVE. — ATCHISON,     TOPEKA     &     SANTE   FE   R.V1LWAY. 

4  6-2  TYPE.     BUILT  BY  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


heating  surface  is  much  less  and  the  water  spaces  in  the 
boiler  larger.  These  are  very  powerful  engines.  Their  chief 
dimension  are  as  follows: 

Ratios. 

Heating  surface  to  volumes  of  cylinders. =  279.2 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface =     ."ig.l 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive   eftort =       3.6« 

Tractive  effort  X   diameter  of  drivers,  to  heating  ".surface =  7.S8. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  eflort.  per  <eiit =      9.3r> 

Total   weight    to   heating  surface. ==    59.8.'') 

'•General. 


Gauge  . . 
Cylinder 
Valve   . .  . 


4  ft.   8 14   ins. 

..221/2    X  28  ins. 
.Balanced   piston 


K     ■."'.!  Boiler. 

Type .i.  .>■..,,•'..♦ .  ,^  .  .  . Wagon   top 

Maceri&i    . . , .  ,«n,-. .,  ■•■*.•■."■* ;'«',",  ^  ,•■,  *..■,'..*  ^  ,■.;, ,.,  ^,-;<# , " Steel 

Diameter    .  .  .;':-.: '.:\  J, ■^i,:,::.','^'..  .  ./.':-.  .;:.Vvi.  / 70    ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets.  .,,;,;:■...•,•,...<. 21-32  in..  %   In.  and  25-32  in. 

Working  pressure .  ;  ...  i >  . ;' ... .  , > 220   lbs. 

Staying ^.':;i,. . ;; . :  ;,.:■;-..;  j-.  ^iv.*  :  v ;  v'V^  .v r,  ,,  v  v. . . . Radial 

Firebox. 

Material    . .  .  .  ; Steel 

Length -.....;- .-..-... .:. 108   ins. 

Width i..',  -.V.^iU  .'. .  .  ...  . . ; . .'. 71  %    ins. 

Depth ..........: Front,  78%   ins.  ;    back.  68%   Ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets  : 

Sides.   %  in.  :    back,  %  in.  :    crown.  %  in.  ;    tube,  y,  in. 

Water  space Front.  4V.   ins.  :    sides.  5  ins.  ;    back.  4   Ins. 

.      .  Tubes. 


Material 
Wire  gauge 
Number  ... 
Diameter  . 
Length    


>-•    *    a   ■•.■ 


Iron 

No.   11 

290 

. .  2  '4    ins. 
20    ft. 


Heating  Surface. 

F  i  rebox    1 22.8  sq.  ft. 

Tubes .  .. 3.402  sq.  ft. 

Total    ..■.■;.,■■,  ,'.'.ii..»..,  .■.-'.  .■;';,^*..' 3.595  sq.  ft. 

Grate   area    . .    .  .  .....;....      ....  .  .  . ; 53.5  sq.  ft. 

Driving  Wheels. 

Diameter  of  outside.  . . , 69  fns. 

Diameter  of   inside..  .  ..i...i.. 62  Ins. 

Journals ..:....  .Main.  10  x  12  ins. ;    others.  9  x  12  Ins! 


Front — Diameter 
Journals 

Back — Diameter 
Journals    


Engine  Truck  Wheels. 


34  V4  ins. 

.5»/i   X  10  Ins. 

40  Ins. 

.7%   X  12  Ins. 


Wheel  Base. 

Driving   13  ft.  g  ins. 

RlKld   13  ft.  8  Ins. 

Total  engine 33  ft.  9  V^  ins. 

Total  engine  and  tender 62  ft.  10%  Ins. 

Weight. 

On   driving  wheels 140.800  lbs. 

On   truck    (front) ,_., 27,680  lbs. 

On  truck  (back) i /.V..:. V 46,700  lbs. 

Total   engine  . .  .  : -.  i  i..>J.^-.ii  .  .  215.180  lbs. 

Total  engine  and  tender   (about)  ...;;,>.-..>.•..;>>.:.;....■...  .345,000  lbs. 


motives.     The   following   is   quoted   from   a   letter   from   Mr. 
Yarrow  to  the  journal  mentioned: 

"Of  course,  at  first  sight  it  appears  an  impossibility  to  put 
the  ring  over  the  flange  of  the  pisto.i,  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  ring  being  smaller  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
flange;  but  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  putting  a  half- 
crown  through  a  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling  cut  in  a  piece  of 
paper.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  it.  Of  course, 
the  rings  have  to  be  properly  proportioned  so  as  to  get  elas- 
ticity enough,  I  believe  that  having  in  view  the  early  develop- 
ment of  superheated  steam,   it   becomes   compulsory   to   have 


.\     .SOr.lI)     I'lSTO.N     WITH     THREE     SOI.in     RIX(;S. 

floating  rings,  and  also  compulsory  that  they  should  be  uncut, 
so  that  any  pressure  of  steam  behind  the  ring  should  not  press 
the  ring  against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  It  has  hitherto 
been  thought  that  to  have  a  solid  floating  ring  one  must  have 
a  junk  ring,  which  adds  weight  and  complication,  and  things 
that  may  work  loose.  A  clearance  of  three  or  four  or  five 
thousandths  of  an  inch  is  suflicient  between  the  outside  edge 
of  the  ring  and  the  cylinder.  A  floating  ring  has  the  great 
advantage  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  form  of  a  <  ylinder. 
which  is  not  round  throughout  its  whole  length,  as  we  all 
know,  and  in  this  respect  the  solid  floating  ring  is  very  super- 
ior to  the  solid  piston  without  any  packing  ring,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  any  ovaling  of  the 
cylinder."  ,,  •;-  .; ... 
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NEW   LOCX)MOTIVH    AND    CAR  SHOPS. 


COLLI mVOOD.  OHIO. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southebn  Railway. 


XIII. 


CAB  SHOP  BUILDINGS. 


DETAll-S   OF   STKEL   WORK   FOB   THE   LONGITUDINAL  BRACING   OF   THE 
BIIT.DINGS  UPON  CENTER  LINES  OF  COLUMNS. 


These  buildings  are  shown  in  the  ground  plan  on  page  408 
They  were  designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Lucius,  of  New  York,  con- 
s-ulting  engineer.  The  three  principal  builaings  are  arranged 
side  by  side  and  they  are  alike  in  their  general  features,  such 
as  the  foundations,  steel  work  and  construction  details,  the  only 
difference  between  them  being  in  those  features  which  must 
necessarily  be  varied  to  suit  the  special  purposes  to  which 
each   is   put.     For  example  the  arrangement  of  the   doors   is 


CROSS-SEtTlO.N.  SHOWI.N(i   STEEL  COXSTRUCTIOX   AS  APPLIED  TO  BOTH    KREIC:IIT    AND    PASSE.\<iEK    DEPARTMENT    BUILDINGS    OF    THE    NEW 

CAR   REPAIR   SHOPS. 


<j^  -J, ^_._.-jv_--- Pfoip__"l'  _  f'Jpe ..bi- 

PLAN  OF  PASSENGER  CAB  PAINT  SHOP,  SHOWING  ABBANQEMENT  OF  TRACKS,  BETUBI7  AIB  DUCTS,  DRAINS,   PLATFOBIC  POSTS,  KTO. 

COT.LINWOOD  CAR  SHOPS.— LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 
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—     —  «w 
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\    ■  1 

DETAIL   VIEW    OF    THE    NORTH    END   OF    THE    PASSENGER    CAR    PIAXT        VIEW    OF    THE    XOBTH    END    OF    THE    l*ASSEN»..tK    AM)    FKEIOHT    CAB 

SHOP.  BEPAIft  SHOPS. 


DKTAII.    VIEW    OF    THE    SOUTH    END    OF    THE   PASSENUEU   CAB    PAINT         DETAIL  INTERIOR  CONSTRLXTIOX  VIEW  OF  THR  PASSEXf.KK  CAK  PAI  NX 

SHOP.  SHOP. 

COLLINWOOD  CAR  SHOPS— LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIGAN   SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 


made  to  suit  the  tracks  in  each  building  and  the  amount  ot 
natural  lighting  is  in  accordance  with  the  work  which  is  done 
in  each  building.  This  feature  of  window  and  skylights  is 
worthy  of  special  attention.  Better  lighted  buildings  are  very 
seldom,  if  ever  seen  in  connection  with  railroad  repair  shops. 
For  example  the  total  amount  of  glass  in  the  sides  and  ends 
or'  the  buildings  amounts  to  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  areas  of 
the  walls  and  ends.  The  total  glass  area  in  these  buildings 
is  approximately  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  floor  area. 
In  the  roof  of  the  passenger  car  paint  shop  is  a  skylight,  42 
ft.  4  in.  wide  by  245  ft.  long  in  the  monitor  and  to  this  is 
added  34  separate  skynghts  21  ft.  by  11  ft.  This  gives  an  area 
of  glass  equal  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  projected  area  of  the  roof. 
The  passenger  car  repair  shop  has  a  skylight  22  ft.  4  in.  by 
335  ft.  long,  the  full  length  of  the  building,  and  also  32.  11  by  11 
ft,  separate  skylights,  making  33  per  cent,  of  the  projected 
area  of  the  roof.  In  the  freight  car  repair  shop,  there  is  a 
skylight  37  ft.  4  in.  by  333  ft.  and  34  separate  skyny^^is,  12  ft. 
3in.  by  11  ft.,  making  a  total  of  41  per  cent,  of  the  roof  area. 
The  planing  mill  has  one  36  ft.  6  in.  by  260  ft.,  making  45  per 
(ent.  of  the  roof  area.  In  the  photographs  the  large  amount 
of  glass  area  and  its  arrangement  is  clearly  apparent.  The  sky 
lights  are  purposely  given  considerable  rake  in  order  to  guard 


against  leakage.  This  amounts  to  about  one-quarter  the  height 
to  the  length  of  each  skylight.  This  also  applies  to  the  monitor 
skylights  and  to  this  portion  of  the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings, 
including  the  locomotive  shops. 

One  cross   section   of  the   steel   construction   Is   illustrated. 
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SECTION  A-B,  THBOUCH  FLOOR  AND  RETIRN    ATB  DICT.       (SEE  PL.\N.) 


^'//- >j«.. 


Sec+ion  C-D. 
SECTION  OF  FL(M)R  THROUGH  ONE  OF  THE  tX)VERED   MANHOI.K.s.   SHOWING    .SYSTEM   OF   URALXAGE   BY    TROUGHS,    COVERED    WITH    l.KATlXU, 

UNDER  SIDES  OF  CABS.      (SECTION  C-D,  SEE  PLAN  VIEW.) — PASSENGER  CAR  PAINT  SHOP. 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR   SHOPS. 


COLLI.NTWOOI).  OHIO.    . 


LaKK   SuoRK  &   MlCIIKJAN    Sol'TUKU.N    RAILWAY. 


-.s" 


,•..;:/..•  T;..:-,-/.  :,  XIII. 


". .  ...CAR  SUOI-  lU  1 1.1*1  NCR.      • 


;   l.^tXii;^*  w'STt:!^^  THE   LONOITrniXAI.   RRACINC;    OF    Til  K 

;  ;^; .     ;.     ;r  ;:    JKIJMirtiS  i;W»X  iCKNTER  UNKS  ok  coi.vmns. 


Th^so  IxiihliiiKs  Jill'  shown  in  tin'  ^ruunil  pl.in  on  page  408 
Tlu-y  were  <lesi;;n<<l  by  .Mr.  .Allien  I.ik  ins,  of  New  York,  con- 
snllinir  "n^imer.  'liu-  ihice  printii);il  huihimss  are  arranger! 
side  Ity  .side  ami  they  are  alike  in  iheir  general  features,  such 
as  the  lountlalions.  steel  work  and  ( on.struetion  ^letails.  the  only 
difference  between  them  Iwins  in  those  features  which  must 
lieie.ssaniy  ne  v.iriel  in  suit  flu  spi'<ial  purposes  to  which 
each   is   inu.     For ,  example   the  arrangement  of  the  doors ,  js 
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ma.le  to  suit  the  traeks  in  pa«h,  hnMdiBg  and  the  anipurit  oi 
iiBtui'al  lighting  js5  in  atHorclamoiAifh  the ^^y 

.in'  each  buihiiug.     This   featurff  of  window  ahd  skylights  is  " 
worrhy  of  special  attention.     lUMfei-  liglitfd  Imilding.s  aro  very, 
seidoin,  if  tner  hrcn  in  ( onnertion  vsitii  railroad  it'pair  Kliops,    • 
i*'or  example  the  total  amoniu  of  glass  in  the  sides  and  ends  .. 

L  or-  the  btiildings  amouttts  to  45  per  eejat..  of  th 
« lie  walls  and  ends..  The  total  glass  area  in  these  huil<dingf!-/; 
is  appro.Ninmlcly  equal  to  "."»  ixr  <eut.  Of  the  total   floor  area.- 
In  tlie  roof  of  the  pat^^sciiger  car  paint  shop  is  ia  skylight;  42-;; 

Tj:  4  In.  wide  by  245  ft.  long  i«  the  monitor  and  to  this  W; 
added  34  sepaiato  skyngjrts  21  ft.  hy  11  ft.     This  gives  ah  area  :. 
ef  gla.>s  equal  to  |iS  per  rent,  of  the  projc  <ted  area  of  the  roof.    . 
The  passenger  <ar  repair  shop  has  a  skylight  'J2  ft.  4  in.   by 
;;85  ft.  lon^,  the  full  length  j)flh<5  building,  and  also  3;2,  11  by  li 

..-ft,  separate  skyllght.s.  njaking  33  percent,  of  the  projected. -•; 
area  of  the  roof.  In  tiie  freight  ear  repair  shop,  there  issav- 
skylight  .'.7  It.  4  in.  by  3:53  ft.  and  34  separate  skyii:..,iu5,  12  ft. -' 

;3in.  by  11  ft.,  niaking  a  total  of  44'i^i*  cent,  of  the  roof  area;  ;^ 
The  planing  mill  has  ojw  3<T  ft;  Vj  in.  by  2G0  ft.,  making  45  ftei^  ;: 
•  eiit.  of  tiie  roof  aict.  In  tl'e  photographs  the  large  amount  V 
of  Klass  area  and  its  arrangement  is  t:learly  apparent.  The  sky  ' 
lights  arej)tuposeIy  given  consideiable  rake  in  order  to  guarcl. 


against  leakage.     Tltis  anwivuits:  to  aliOlit  onefluarlsf  the  heisfht 
to  t he  length  Of  each  skyli gh t     This;  dlso; ajVj)l i»M^^ l<>  the  riion itpr , 
skyiighis  and  to  this  portion  of  *he  roofs  ot  all  th*  iVuildin^. 

including  the  loeomotive  shops.        ^      V>    ;,:    \^ 
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It  represents  all  of  the  buildings.  The  center  posts  are  builr 
up  of  14-inch  plates,  24  in.  wide,  with  four  6  by  4  by  Vj  in.  angles 
placed  24  in.  back  to  back.  These  are  made  wide  in  order  to 
offer  a  large  amount  of  wind  resistance.  Above  the  bottom 
chords  of  the  roof  trusses  the  posts  taper  off  toward  the  top. 
At  the  walls  the  columns  are  of  12  in.,  35  lb.  I  beams.  The 
clear  height  under  the  roof  trusses  is  20  ft.  and  the  roofs  are 
particularly  well  braced  against  wind  stresses,  as  indicated 
in  the  photographs,  showing  the  steel  work,  before  the  construc- 
tion was  completed.    The  span  on  each  side  of  the  center  posts 
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is  80  ft.  and  the  roof  trusses  are  spaced  at  eigliteen  ft.  centers. 
The  middle  columns  being  spaced  at  54  ft.  centers.  The  roofs 
are  of  the  "umbrella"  type  except  that  of  the  wood  mill.  All 
of  the  roofs  are  deep,  giving  a  good  proportion  to  the  size  and 
height  of  the  buildings. 

The  center  posts  are  placed  on  base  stones  It;  in.  thick  by  3 
ft.  9  in.  square  and  these  rest  on  huge  concrete  foundations, 
in  which  the  anchor  bolts  are  set.  The  side  and  end  foun- 
t'ations  consist  of  the  water  table  stones.  20  in.  vide  by  1(1  in. 
thick,  resting  on  27  in.  stone  sills.,  jjiaced  on  com  lete  founda- 
tions. 

For  ventilation  the  monitor  is  fitted  with  is  in.  louvres,  its 
full  lentrth  on  each  side,  these  being  fitted  with  opening  flc- 
vifpf?  nppra4ed  from   the  floors  of  tho  Iniiiilins- 
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HORIZONTAL  SECTION  THROTTOH  SIDE  OF  BtTLDTNG.  SHOWING  DETAILS 
OF     \VINnf)W.S     AND    DOORS,    AND    VKBTIC.VL    SECTION    THKOUCill 

WINDOWS. 


In  connection  with  the  plan  view  of  the  passenger  car  paint 
shop,  a  section  of  the  floor  and  the  drainage  system  is  illus- 
trated; this  section  is  taken  through  one  of  the  covered  man- 
holes. The  plan  shows  the  locations  of  the  center  posts,  the 
tracks,  the  platform  posts  and  the  return  ducts  of  the  heating 
system,  which  are  beneath  the  floor.  The  tracks  are  at  18  ft. 
centers  and  to  this  spacing  all  the  depending  features  of  the 
building  are  fitted. 

Extending  through  the  car  repair  yard,  parallel  to  the  tracks 


CONSTRVCTTOX    VIEW    OE    Till:    VA.SSENCER    CAR    ERECTIXii    SHOP. 
(EKO.U    SOLTHEAST    CORXEU. 

is  a  long  low  frame  building,  providing  for  the  various  small 
shops  and  storage  spaces,  necessary  in  a  plant  of  this  kind. 
The  building  has  a  span  of  18  ft.  and  a  clear  height,  inside,  of 
12  ft.  Its  total  length  is  392  ft.  At  the  end  toward  the  large 
shop  buildings  a  60  ft.  lavatory  space  is  provided.  Next  to  this 
is  a  room  40  ft.  long  for  the  storage  of  tool  boxes  and  heavy 
tools,  such  as  jacks.  Bins  for  light  castings  occupy  a  length 
of  9G  ft.  and  the  car  yard  storekeeper  has  an  18  ft.  office  at 
the  end  of  this  room.  The  remainder  of  the  building  provides 
an  office  for  the  yard  foreman  and  a  30  ft.  room  for  the  pipe 
fitters.  Beyond  this  are  10  bins  for  heavy  castings,  such  as 
couplers,  etc. 
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THE    USE   OF   FLY  WHEELS   UPON   MACHINE    TOOLS. 


BT  J.   C.   STEEN. 


A  fly  wheel,  or  balance  wheel,  iu  use  may  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  applying  stored  energy  to  a  mechanism.  The  ap- 
plication of  energy  thus  stored,  must  necessarily  be  of  short 
duration.  As  a  matter  of  course,  work  is  required  to  set  a 
balance  wheel  in  motion,  but  the  amount  of  power  required 
to  keep  such  a  wheel  in  motion,  after  once  being  started,  is, 
however,  relatively  small. 

In  machine  tool  practice  there  are  cases  where  stored  energy 
can  be  used  to  advantage:  First:  Where  the  work  done  re-, 
quires  a  considerable  amount  of  power  for  a  short  time — the 
punching  machine  is  an  example  of  this  class;  Second:  The 
use  of  stored  energy  may  be  of  benefit  where  there  is  a  com- 
paratively rapid  reversal  of  some  movable  part — as  the  ram  of 
a  shaper  or  slotter;  Third:  Any  machine  tool,  that  has  rotat- 
ing members  which  must  be  quickly  reversed  as  to  their  direc- 
tion of  rotation,  may  require  for  a  brief  period  the  use  of  stored 
or  reserve  energy — the  metal  planing  machine  is  an  example 
of  this  class.  The  above  noted  machines  do  not  cover  the 
entire  field,  but  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  principle  in- 
volved. 

The  application  of  this  stored  energy  to  a  machine  tool  may 
be  had  in  two  ways:  The  driving  belt  and  driving  pulley 
will,  and  do.  in  some  cases,  act  as  a  form  of  stored  energy;  in 
other  rases  the  addition  of  a  separate  balance  wheel,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  belt,  is  necessary.  To  determine  the  point 
where  the  energy  of. the  running  belt  is  sufficient,  or  where 
the  addition  of  a  separate  wheel  is  advisable,  it  is  essential 
that  all  operating  conditions  of  the  machine  be  known  and 
understood.  That  which  will  answer  in  one  case,  may  be 
wholly  inefficient  in  another;  or,  the  use  of  that  which  means 
success  in  one  case  may  be  a  superfluity  in  another. 

An  example  may  be  of  interest.  Some  years  ago  a  shaping 
machine  was  built  which  had  extra  weight  add^d  to  the  driv- 
ing cone  to  serve  as  a  balance  wheel.  The  reserve  force,  or 
storage  of  energy,  thus  obtained  came  into  excellent  use,  when 
the  machine  was  used  upon  short  strokes  with  a  heavy  cut,  but 
it  was  wholly  insufficient  when  used  upon  long  strokes  as  the 
reserve  energy  was  too  quickly  exhausted.  In  this  particular 
case  the  design  of  the  machine  rendered  the  use  of  a  balance 
wheel  necessary-  In  the  first  place,  the  driving  belt  was  some- 
what lighter  than  is  now  the  practice  for  this  type  of  machine, 
and  second,  the  Whitworth  driving  motion  was  so  arranged 
that  the  starting  of  the  cut  was  quite  abrupt.  In  this  case, 
the  balance  wheel  effect  of  the  heavy  pulley,  besides  being  a 
benefit  when  the  machine  was  usea  upon  short  heavy  cuts, 
served  to  relieve  the  light  belt  of  the  shock  due  to  abrupt 
start  of  the  tool  into  the  work. 

Certain  types  of  slotting  machines  were  at  one  time  made 
with  a  fly  wheel  added  to  the  driving  shaft.  Both  shaping  and 
slotting  machines  are  in  use  which  have  this  feature  as  a  part 
of  the  machine.  ':' 

With  the  more  modern  designs  of  shaping  and  slotting  ma- 
chines, whatever  is  needed  in  the  way  of  a  "balance  of  power"  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  somewhat  heavy  driving  pulley,  and 
wider  and  heavier  driving  belt  than  was  at  one  time  the  prac- 
tice; also  a  larger  ratio  of  driving  gears  is  now  used  than 
formerly,  and,  as  higher  belt  speeds  are  necessary,  the  balance 
wheel  effect  thus  obtained  is  usually  sufficient.  Besides,  with 
this  type  of  machine,  the  driving  motion  is,  or  should  be,  so 
arranged  that  both  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  cut  take 
place  with  a  moderate  speed,  the  maximum  rate  of  speed 
being  at  the  center  of  length  of  the  cut.  These  features,  if 
properly  looked  after  in  the  design  of  the  machine,  render  the 
Addition  of  a  balance  wheel  unnecessary. 

The  above  consideration  apply  to  what  are  known  as  crank 
driven  machines.  Rack-driven  shapers  and  Blotters  can  be 
considered,  in  a  measure,  as  being  of  the  same  class  as  plan- 
ing machines,  in  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  driving  are  con- 
cerned. 

With  the  operation  of  a  planing  machine,  the  quick  reversals 


of  direction  of  rotation  of  the  driving  pulleys,  shaft  and  gears, 
as  well  as  the  changes  in  direction  of  the  platen  itself,  render 
necessary  the  applications  of  considerable  power  for  short 
periods  of  time.  These  increased  amounts  of  power  required, 
may  be,  and  in  some  cases,  are  greater  than  that  required  for 
either  taking  the  cut  or  moving  the  platen  and  its  load  in  the 
return  direction.  The  excessive  power  demands  at  moments 
of  reversal  have  at  times  caused  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
wear  of  belts,  due  to  the  heavy  strains  put  upon  them;  counter- 
shafts have  been  hard  to  hold;  the  driving  of  nearby  machines 
has  at  times  been  rendered  unsteady;  belts  soon  lose  some  of 
iheir  holding  quality  as  they  glaze,  owing  to  slippage. 
;  Trouble  due  to  this  cause  did  not  come  all  at  once.  It  has 
grown  as  the  planing  machine  has  developed  and  for  a  time  the 
cause  was  not  apparent  to  all.  This  recalls  to  mind  an  occur- 
rence which  took  place  iu  the  drawing  room  of  a  certain  ma- 
chine tool  builder:  Certain  trebles  had  been  reported,  regarding 
the  driving  mechanism  of  their  planers.  The  question  as  to 
the  cause  came  up  and  an  argumentative  war  was  carried  on 
between  two  factions  among  the  draftsmen.  One  side  believed 
that  the  reversal  of  platen  cau.sed  the  difficulty,  while  the  other 
side  held  that  the  reversal  of  the  driving  pulley  and  accom- 
panying rotating  parts  was  to  blame  for  the  trouble.  (Of 
course,  this  all  took  place  when  the  chief  was  temporarily  ab- 
sent from  the  room.)  The  decision  reached,  was,  that  the 
pulley,  principally,  and  platen,  only  partially,  was  at  fault. 
With  this  view  the  chief  coincided.       .  .     ,       i 

The  reverse  of  the  platen  was  unusually  'quick  and  a  modi- 
fication helped  somewhat.  Tlie  driving  pulleys  were  of  a 
heavy  pattern;  these  were  materially  lightened,  and  other  al- 
terations were  made  in  driving  mechanism  and  the  counter- 
shaft pulleys  for  the  drive  of  the  machine  were  made  quite 
heavy,  all  of  which  led  to  an  improved  condition,  and  to  thfi 
disappearance  of  former  troubles. 

An  attempt  made  to  stop  a  rapidly  rotaiins  pulley  and  to 
bring  ii  to  a  high  speed  in  the  opposite  din-t  lion,  will  convince 
anyone  that  in  many  cases  there  is  needed,  lor  the  time  being, 
an  excess  of  power  above  that  required  for  the  usual  operation 
of  the  machine.  At  such  a  time,  the  driving  Iwlt  from  the 
main  line  to  the  countershaft  of  the  machine,  i.s  subjected  to 
an  extra  heavy  load,  which  can  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  a 
balance  wheel  upon  the  countershaft.  And  this  constitutes 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  advantage  derived  from  a  balance 
wheel  under  these  circumstances. 

The  fact  that  the  severe  work  required  at  reversal  is  due 
more  to  the  pulleys  than  to  the  platen,  seems  to  have  been 
ascertained  by  several  concerns  within  relatively  close  periods 
of  time.  A  year  or  two  after  the  discussion,  above  noted,  took 
place,  word  came  that  another  planer  concern,  while  experi- 
menting along  the  line  of  quick  return  of  platen,  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  pulleys  and  accompanying 
rotating  parts  required  more  power  at  reversal  than  did  the 
platen. 

As  to  just  when,  where  and  just  how  much  of  a  balance 
wheel  is  needed,  depends  mainly  upon  the  design  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  this  connection  planers  seem  to  be  the  chief  dis- 
ttirbers.  One  type  of  machine  has  very  light  pulleys,  and  a 
comparatively  low  gear  ratio,  and  with  these,  a  balance  wheel 
is  not  much  needed.  Another  type  of  machine  works  under 
similar  conditions,  with  wide  belts  running  at  moderate  speed 
and  operates  well  by  having  the  countershaft  pulleys  heavier 
than  usual.  Still  another  type  of  planer  has  a  high  ratio  of 
gears,  narrow  belts  and  consequent  high  speed  of  the  pulleys; 
with  such  machines,  experience  has  shown  the  advantage  of  a 
balance  wheel  in  connection  with  the  countershaft. 

With  the  high-speed  class  there  is  usually  some  slippage  of 
belts,  and,  while  the  slippage  serves^  to  modify  the  severity  of 
reversal,  it  is  rough  on  the  belts.  Whenever  this  slipping  of 
belts  occurs,  there  is  auricular  evidence  that  "something  is 
doing."  For  many  years,  most  of  the  planer  builders  have  fol- 
lowed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  practice  of  making  at 
least  one  of  the  countershaft  pulleys  quite  heavy  to  act  as  a 
balance  wheel.         .:..-:.,.;;. 

As  to  the  use  of  balance  wheels  upon  motor  driven  planera 
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or  similar  machines,  ihe  benefit  derived  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  motor  used,  and  here  also  the  different  types  of 
machines  will  have  influence.  With  the  motor,  the  excess 
energy  required  at  reversal  may  or  may  not  be  detrimental 
to  its  action.  Some  motors  seem  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  an 
extra  load,  momentarily  applied,  with  ease;  while  others  spark 
and  flash  at  the  brushes  and  show  their  reluctance  to  taking 
on  any  extra  load  quite  plainly.  This  unsteady  movement  of 
energy   at   the   motor   may   cause   irregular   action    elsewhere 


and  be  objectionable  on  this  account.  If  a  properly  propor- 
tioned balance  wheel  can  be  applied  so  that  a  smoother  and 
better  action  of  motor  will  result,  then  its  use  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage. Local  conditions  therefore,  must  determine  for  in- 
dividual cases,  whether  the  use  of  a  balance  wheel  is  advisal)le 
or  not. 

The  above  is  given,  not  as  a  treatise,  nor  as  being  exhaustive 
of  the  subject,  but  mainly  in  answer  to  questions  that  have 
been  recently  brought  forward. 


REDUQNG  BEARING  SURFACE  TO  CURE  HOT  BOXES,      head.     In  applying  the  disc,  it  is  merely  slipped  over  the  main 


In  Investigating  trouble  with  hot  boxes  on  a  road  running 
Into  Chicago  it  was  found  that  the  bearings  were  in  contact 
with  the  journals  upon  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference.    By  reference  to  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  if 


DIAf  RAM     INDKATI.NG     KFFKCT    OK     TOO     LAKCiE    CONTACT     BETWEEN 
,         .JOIR.NAL    AND    BEARING. 

the  conta(  t  is  one  qr.arter  of  the  circumference,  the  tangents 
will  form  an  at  ute  angle,  and  consequently  scraping  and  grip- 
ping will  occur  at  the  edges  if  a  heavy  load  is  applied  to  such 
a  bearing.  This  is  likely  to  prevent  the  oil  from  reaching  the 
bearing  surfaces  and  cause  heating.  In  this  case  the  trouble 
was  entirely  overcome  by  removing  the  excess  of  bearing  sur- 
face. There  were  no  oil  holes  in  these  bearinps  and  no 
grooves.  In  the  original  bearings  several  huge  sized  grooves 
did  not  reduce  the  heating  at  ail.  This  subject  is  also  fully 
treated  in  a  paper,  "A  Review  on  Alloys,"  read  before  thd 
Western  Railway  Club,  April,  1902,  by  Dr.  Gustave  Thurnauer. 


LOCKING  DEVI  -  E  FOR  CROSSHEAD  PIN  NUTS. 


MiciiujAN  Central  Railroad. 


The  device  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing is  the  interesting  result  of  what  might  have  been  a  very 
serious  accident  to  one  of  the  new  4 — 4 — 2  type  passenger 
engines  on  one  of  the  Michigan  divisions  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad.  Considf^rable  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
with  the  nuts  on  the  crosshead  pins  becoming  loose,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  jam  nuts  were  used.  The  accident  finally 
occurred  in  which  one  of  these  engines  lost  out  one  crosshead 
pin  due  to  the  main  and  jam  nuts,  both  working  loose  and 
dropping  off;  the  result  was  a  badly  bent  main  rod  from  drop- 
ping out  of  the  crosshead,  but  fortunately  the  engine  did  not 
leave  the  rails  and  no  one  was  hurt — this  was  remarkable, 
as  the  train  was,  at  the  time,  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

This  trouble  is  now  provided  for  by  the  use  of  the  locking 
discs,  or  plates,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  This  device  con- 
sists merely  of  a  disc  of  steel  with  a  hexagonal  opening  to 
fit  over  the  main  nut.  and  several  holes  near  its  outer  peri- 
phery, by   which   it   may   be   fastened   up  against   the  cross- 


nut  after  it  is  tightened,  and  is  then  bolted  in  position  by  the 
machine  bolts  as  shown.    The  disc  does  not   interfere  with 
the  jam  nut  which  is  put  on  as  usual. 
This  very  simple  device  has  proved  very  effective  and  is  now 


A     NO\EL     LOCKING     DISC     l'X)R     CROS.S-IIEAD     PIN     NITS. MICHIGAN 

CENTRAL    RAILROAD. 

being  applied  to  all  engines  having  crosshead  pins  of  this 
type.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  R.  McBain,  master  mechanic, 
and  Mr.  M.  D.  Franey,  foreman,  of  the  locomotive  repair  shops 
of  the  Michigan  Central,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  this  in- 
formation. 


THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  SLEEPING  CARS 


Colonel  R.  E.  Coodell  died,  in  Denver.  October  21.  He  was 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  railway  world  in  the  fifties.  At  that 
time  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad, 
and  It  was  he  who  executed,  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, the  first  conlract  ever  made  with  the  late  George  M. 
Pullman  for  Pullman  sleeping  cars.  It  was  largely  through 
Colonel  Goodell's  influence  and  sagacity  that  this  first  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Pullman's  sleeping  cars  was  made  which  gave 
tne  "Alton"  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  sleeping  car 
line.  There  were  three  different  makes  of  sleeping  cars  origin- 
ally submitted  to  Colonel  Goodell  for  his  choice,  and  after 
examining  all  patterns,  the  choice  fell  to  Mr.  Pullman.  Colonel 
Goodell  took  Mr.  Pullman  to  Bloomington,  at  which  point  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  erecting  shops  then  and  now  are  located,  and 
from  two  Chicago  &  Alton  passenger  coaches  the  first  Pullmans 
were  constructed.  The  first  contract  provided  that  the  "C. 
&  A."  was  to  furnish  the  cars  and  keep  up  the  outside,  and 
that  Mr.  Pullman  was  to  furnish  and  keep  up  the  inside.  While 
Mr.  Pullman  provided  the  drawings  and  patterns  for  his  first 
cars.  Colonel  Goodell's  recommendations,  as  the  cars  were 
under  reconstruction,  were  exceedingly  valuable  to  Mr.  Pull- 
man, and  tne  friendship  between  the  two  men.  formed  at  that 
time,  continued  until   Mr.  Pullman's  death. 


Dkckmukk,     1903. 
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AN  EXTENSIVE  WATER  SOFTENING    INSTALLATION. 
Total  Capacity,  348,000  Gallons  Pkr  Hour. 


I'lTTSBlBtill    &    LAKK    KRIF:   RAILROAD. 


II. 


(Continued   frovi    page  40L) 


The  provision  of  good  boiler  waters  is  of  the  first  importame 
as  an  operating  problem.  To  be  sure  the  question  of  economy 
in  rrpairs  is  also  important.  On  such  a  road  as  the  Pittsburg 
&  Lake  Erie  with  an  enormous  and  exacting  traffic  centering  in 
such  a  c!ty  as  Pittsburgh,  the  first  requisite  of  the  locomotive 
is  that  it  shall  be  powerful  and  that  its  power  shall  be  con- 
tinuously available  for  service  I  arge  capacity  has  been  sought 
in  some  cases  by  merely  increasing  the  dimensions  and  weights 
of  engines,  but  this  plan  soon  reaches  physical  limits  and  it 
does  not  avoid  the  loss  of  service  because  of  boiler  repairs  due 
to  bad  water.  When  the  water  question  is  satisfactorily  solved 
the  matter  of  ultimate  capacity  may  be  taken  up  and  water 
which  is  good  for  small  boilers  is  also  good  for  large  ones. 
The  plan  of  this  road  seems  to  be  admirable  because  it  promises 
to  secure  the  utmost  boiler  capacity  combined  with  continuous 
service  of  the  present  equipment,  and  furthermore,  all  other 
efforts  to  increase  capacity  are  still  available.  Any  principle 
tending  toward  obtaining  the  maximum  possible  results  from 


Engineering  Department.  Some  of  the  considerations  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  water  purifyin.q  plants  on  a  large  scale 
on  this  progressive  road  may  be  of  interest. 

On  account  of  the  use  of  scale  forming  waters,  and  also  of 
water  containing  free  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
bad  results  will  inevitably  come.  jThese  results  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  i 

First :  Loss  of  fuel  due  to  the  insulating  effect  of  scale  on 
the  flue  and  other  heating  surfaces. 

Second:  I. ess  in  service  of  locomotives  due  to  time  required 
for  making  repairs,  weekly,  monthly  and  annually,  directly 
chargeable  to  bad  water  conditions. 

Third:  Ad<litional  round  house  and  shop  expenses,  due  to 
the  above  work,  for  material  and  labor. 

The  above  items  will,  of  course,  have  different  money  values 
on  different  roads  varying  with  the  conditions;  but  on  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  the  amounts  have  been  estimated  as 
stated  below :       •  :v  ;  -v  ,     ^: 

First  Item:     "Loss   of  fuel  due  to  effect  of  scale,  etc.": 

A  great  deal  of  careful  investigation  has  been  given  to  the 
determination  of  the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surfaces  of  boil- 
ers when  clean  and  when  coated  with  scale,  and.  in  this  con- 
nection the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  results  of  all  such 
investigation  is  worthy  of  note. 

In  Clark's  "Steam  Engine."  volume  1,  page  218,  it  is  stated 
that  "a  scale  of  a  sulphate  of  lime  1-16  in.  thick  reduced  the 
efficiency  14.79c"  (as  determined  in  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  a  boiler).    Dr.  J,C.  Rogers  states,  in  the  volume  entitled. 


SA.\1PLES  OF  SCALED   BOILER  TIBES,  TAKEN    FROM   LOCOMOTIVES  OF  THE    i'lTTSHlBtiU     &     LAKE    ERIE    BAILBOAIJ,     .\ITER     12     MONTHS     OF 

,        :\r-  ■   ^...    ...-  SERVICE    WITH    THE    UNTREATED    WATER.         >.    -  .. 


present  equipment  appeals  to  us  as  right  from  a  business,  as 
well  as  from  an  engineering,  standpoint  and  water  purification 
seems  to  be  the  problem  to  which  motive  power  and  engineer- 
ing talent  can  be  most  profitably  applied  at  this  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  fully  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
natural  waters,  containing  scale-forming  impurities,  for  loco- 
motive water  supply,  influences  the  problem  of  caring  for  and 
maintaining  locomotive  boilers  upon  our  railroads.  The  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  scale 
upon  the  heating  surfaces  of  boilers  have,  through  the  many 
years  of  use  of  steam  power,  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  which  cannot  be  avoided  and  which  must  be  regularly 
provided  for  with  care.  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  most  of  our 
railroads  to  liberally  provide  for  frequent  and  extensive  boiler 
repairs  and  renewals,  but  the  extra  expense  involved  in  this 
element  of  maintenance  is  incapable  of  exact  determination  on 
account  of  the  complication  and  inter-connection  of  details — it 
is  the  experience,  however,  of  all  motive  power  officials  that 
this  element  is  very  expensive  and  involved,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered an  unavoidable  factor  in  the  problem  of  locomotive 
maintenance. 

The  possibilities  for  economies  that  exist  in  the  use  of  the 
water  treatment  system  for  removing  the  scale-forming  im- 
purities from  the  boiler-feed  water,  are  thus  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  Few  have  given  this  subject  the  consideration 
that  it  deserves  and  little  is  known,  also,  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived.  This  subject  was  investigated  with  great  care  and 
analyzed  most  completely  by  the  management  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 


"Water  Purification,"  that  a  scale  1-lG  in.  thick  makes  15% 
more  fuel  necessary  than  with  clean  heating  surfaces  and  fur- 
tnermore  that  this  ratio  increases  as  the  scale  thickens.  This 
authority  also  estimates  the  heat  conductivity  of  boiler 
incrustation  to  bear  a  relation  to  that  of  wrought  iron  plate 
of  1  to  37.5.  The  authority,  Rankine,  states  in  his  work  on 
"Steam  Engines"  that  the  specific  heat  of  carbonate  of  lime 
is  18  times  that  of  iron,  and  that  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  15 
times  that  of  iron;  it  is  stated  that  the  consequent  waste  in 
urging  a  fire  for  steam  raising  in  a  scaled  boiler  is  enormous, 
as  it  is  estimated  that  1-16  in.  of  scale  requires  the  use  of 
16%  more  fuel,  while  a  scale  14  in.  thick  will  necessitate  50% 
more  fuel,  and  %  in.  of  scale  15u%  more  fuel.  A  noted  foreign 
authority,  Fischer's  Chemisch  Technologic  des  Wassers,  page 
216,  states  that  Reuben  Wells  ran  two  engines  for  several 
months  with  heating  surfaces  covered  with  scale  and  an  equal 
length  of  time  later  with  clean  heating  surfaces,  and  found  a 
saving  of  17'-j%  with  the  tlean  boiler. 

The  remarkable  uniformity  of  these  few  of  the  many  tests 
that  have  been  made  in  this  direction  tend  to  verify  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  1-16  in.  of  scale  on  the  heating  surfaces 
of  a  boiler  will  increase  the  fuel  required  to  be  burned  to 
maintain  a  given  terpperature  on  the  water  side  of  the  sur- 
face by  approximately  14%  to  17% — say  15%. 

By  careful  investigation  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
average  condition  of  a  boiler  will  show  at  least  Vis  of  an  inch 
of  scale  upon  the  heating  surfaces.  The  nature  of  the  scale 
that  forms  in  the  boilers  may  be  judged  from  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  of  sections  of  boiler  tubes  that  were  selected 
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or  simi liar  niat'h hies,.,  thieljenotit  <l«'rivo<l  will  depend  somr-- 
xvhat  u|M)n  the  motor  used,  and  here  also  the  different  types  of 
machines  will  liave  inllut'Uee.  Witli  the  motor,  the  •■xiess 
mercy  required  at  reversal  may  or  may  not  be  d'Mrinicntn! 
to  its  artlbn.  Some  motors  seem  to  he  able  to  take  <an'  of  an 
extra  hiad.  nionnniarily  ajiplied.  with  east-;  while  others  spark 
9n(J  Hash  at  the  i)nishes  and  show  tlieir  rehntanie  to  taking 
fin  anv  extra  load  (piite  plainly.  Tiiis  unsteady  movement  <'f 
.fm^rgy  at   the    motor    may    cause   irre^iular   action    elsewhere 


and  be  objeetionable  on  this  ateount.  If  a  properly  propor- 
tioned balance  wheel  can  he  apj)]ied  so  that  a  smoother  aiid 
better  action  of  motor  will  result,  then  its  use  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage. I.t)ral  conditions  therefore,  mtist  determine  for  in- 
divid>ial  <ases,  whether  the  use  of  a  balance  wheel  is  advisal)le 
oi   not.  V     •  . .  ■  ' 

TIm'  ai)«)v«'  is  i;iv<  n.  not  as  a  freatiw,  nor  as  being  exhaiisiiv? 
of  tln'  subject,   but    mainly   in  answer   to  tpiest ions   that    have' 
been   recently   tuouKlit    forwarcl"'  \-^/t:-^.-  /  •;^,,•~^•v^;^  v:  •/ :;  V' "^  V'-- 


,'t*'  ;'*"• 


-REDUCING  BEARING  SURFACE  TO  CURE  HOT  BOXES. 

In  Investigating  trouble  with  hot  boxes  on  a  road  running 

-  Into  Chicago  it  was  found  that   the  bearings  were  in  contact 

■ '"with  the  jotirnals  upon  more  than  one-(iuarter  of  the  cireum- 

v;    ferente.     By  rtlertine*  to  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  If 


V-  •. 


'»lAr-Ba>»  •ixBlt^vTi^^^^^^^^^^^^  loo    i,.vb*;e  co>t.\ci    m.i\vEK> 

}^%V /">?'•.•.;'    7''-- •.;■■■--'-    '^M^SXAI.   AVIV    BKABINt;../  /' '/ '       ■' •  ■  \''- '  ' 

'    the  icinL-if  t  isirine  quarter  of  the  tlrrnmferenro.  the  tangents 
:    v.ill  form  an  a<  wfe  an.irle,  and  consequently  scraping  and  grip- 
t  ping  will  oeeur  at  the  edges  if  a  heavy  loa<i  is  applieil  to  such 
a  bearing.     This  is  likely  to  i)revent  the  oil  from  reaching  the 
bearing  surfaces  and  cause  healing.     In  this  case  the  trouble 
was  entirely  overt  onie  by  removing  the  excess  of  bearing  sur- 
face.     There    were    no   oil    holes   Iti    these    bearings    and    no 
grooves.     In  the  original  bearings  several  huge  sized  grooves 
did  not    reduce  the  iwating  at  all.     This  subject    is  also  fully 
treated    in   a   paper.    "A    li»view    on    Alloys."    read    licfore   tho 
/XVestern  Railway  ("lul>.  April,  VM>'2,  by  Dr.  Custave  Thurnauer. 

i  *V-     LOCKING  DEVI   E  FOR  CROSSHEAD  PIN  NUTS. 


.\ii/iHilU.\S   CkSTHKI.   RAIIRrt.Mt. 


The  ueviee  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing is  the  interesting  Tf^uif  of  what  might  have  been  a  very 
ierious  accident  to  oile  of  the  n*w  4—4—1.'  type  passenger 
engines  on  one  of  (he  Miehi:;an  divisions  of  the  .Michigan 
Central  liaiiroad;  Consid' table  tiilTn-ulty  had  been  experienced 
with  the  nuts  on  the  crosshead  pins  becoming  loose,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  jam  nuts  w,er<?  used.  The  acciilent  finally 
occurred  in  which  one  of  these  engines  lost  out  one  crosshead 
pin  line  to  the  ma'n  ami  jam  nuts,  both  working  loose  anil 
droi)ping  off;  the  result  was  ajtadly  bent  main  rod  from  drop- 
ping out  of  the  (^rosshead.  hut  forttinately  the  engine  di<l  not 
leave  the  rails  an-.l  tiqone  was  hurt — this  was  remarkable, 
as  tlie  train  was.  at  the  time,  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

This  trouble  is  now  provided  for  by  the  use  of  the  locking 
discs,  or  plates,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  This  device  con- 
sists merely  of  a  dis»-  of  steel  with  a  hexagonal  opening  to 
fit  over  tlie-main  nut.  and  several  holes  near  its  outer  peri- 
t.gliejcjri  by    which   it  .ipay-be   fastened   up   against    the   cross- 


head  In  applying  the  disc,  it  is  merely  slippe<l  over  the  main 
tuit  after  it  is  tightened,  and  is  then  bolted  in  [losition  by  the 
machine  bolts  as  shown.  The  (Use  does  not  interfere  with 
the  jam  nut  which  is  put  on  as  usual.'  ^•''  '  '- 
This  very  simple  device  has  proved  very  effective  and  is  now 


^:X<wi-".r    iniKiNf,    Di.-^r    mi;    ii;o»iir\i(    riN    N'i;'js.--^.viK'lii<;  \x.  ' 

being  aiplicd  to  all  engines  having  crosshea<l  pins  of  this 
type.  We  are  ind('bted  to  .Mr.  I).  II  .M»Hain.  master  mechanic, 
ami  .Mr.  .M  1).  Traney,  foreman,  of  the  locomotive  repair  shops 
of  the  .Michigan  Central,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  this  in- 
formation. 

:  y       :  THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  SLEEPING  CARS   '"''v^-'' : 


Coioner  H.  K.  Ooodell  dletl.  in  Denver.  October  21.  He  was 
a  cojjsiiii  uiius  figure  in  th«'  railway  world  in  the  fifties.  At  that 
t line  be  was  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  .Alton  Kailroa<l. 
and  it  was  he  who  exevuted,  on  behalf  nt  the  railroad  com 
pany.  the  first  i  oni  ract  ever  made  with  the  lat.  (leorge  M. 
I'ullmaii  for  Pullman  sler.ping  lars.  li  was  largely  ilirough 
Colonel  Cloo  leli's  influence  and  sagacity  that  this  first  reco.g- 
nition  of  .Mr.  Pullman's  sleeping  cars  was  made  whiih  gave 
me  "Alton"  the  disiinction  td"  being  the  pioneer  sleeping  car 
line.  There  were  three  ditTerent  makes  of  sleeping  cars  origin- 
ally subniitlid  to  Colonel  (2oodell  for  his  choic«',  and  after 
examining  all  patterns,  the  choice  fell  to  .Mr.  Pullman  Colonel 
CtoodrdI  took  Mr.  Pullman  to  Ploominglon,  at  which  point  the 
Chicago  &  .Alton  erecting  shops  then  and  now  are  located,  and 
from  two  Chicago  &  .Alton  pa.ssenger  coaches  the  first  Pullmans 
were  (onstructed.  The  first  contract  provided  that  the  "C. 
L  .A."  was  to  furnish  the  cars  antl  keep  up  the  outside,  and 
that  Mr.  Pullman  was  to  furnisii  and  keep  up  the  inside.  While 
.Mr.  Pullman  i»i<)vided  the  drawings  and  patt<Mns  for  his  first 
cars.  Colonel  (ioodell's  recommendations,  as  the  cars  were 
iind'M-  reconstrm  lion,  were  exceedingly  valuable  to  Mr.  Pull- 
ntan.  and  tne  friemlship  between  the  two  men.  formed  at  that 
time,  continued  uuiil  iMr.  Pullman's  death. 


':'^rr-^'<^ 
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AN  EXTENSIVE  WATER  SOFTENING    INSTALLATION. 
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T'.ri-  ])!()Visinn  of  frnnd  Imilor  wators  is  of  t lu' Itrst  ininortttiirt* 

as  an  opnatiiij:  pr(ii)li'iii.     To  Ite  sure  tlic  (jin'stion  of  rcononiy 

in  rrpairs  is  also  iniportaiU.     On  sudi  a  mail  as  the  IMfislmrR 

&  Lake  Erie  with  an  enormous  and  <:xaeti««  traffic  centerins  i'» 

^    sucli  a  city  as   ritts!)uvgh.  the  first   req-.ii.site  of  the  locomotive 

is  that    it  sliail   l)e  powerful  and  that    its  powt-r  shall   l>e  inn- 

iinuoiisly  avai!a!)le  for  serviVe.    I  arse  rapai  iiy  i i as, l»c4>ti  sought 

in  some  cases  by  merely  imreasinj?  tlie dimensions  and  weights 

.,  of  engines.   Imt   tltis   plan   soon   readies  jihysiral    limits  and   it 

/  does  not  avoid  the  loss  cf  service   tiecanst'  of  boiler  rejiairs  dvie 

to  had  water.    When  the  water  n'»^stion  is  satisfa«-torily  sojvert 

:    the  mallrr  of  ultimate  capacity   ni.'iy   he  taken   tip  an!    water 

which    is   good    for  small    hcdlers   is   also   good    for   larne   ones. 

The  i»lan  of  this  road  seems  to  he  admiratde  hecanse  it  promistK 

to  secure  the  utmost  hoik'r  capacity  <-omhined  with  eo'.vtinuoHtji 

.   service  of  the   present   e(|uii)nient.  and   fiirlherniore.  all  oth<»r 

:    efforts  to  increas;*  capacity  are  still  available.     .Any  priiiciple 

■  undiug  toward  oluaiuing  .the  maximum  possible  results  from. 


Engineering  |)epartnu;ni.  Some  of.the  ••ou-sideraiiotis  whit-h 
.Jed  to  the  adopt  iou  of  water  |)trrifyinr  idantis  on  a' lafge  scale 
.oh  this  progressive  roadniay.  Ite  of  interest, 

:  Oil  account  of  flwjuse  of  scale  fornutig.w.aterS.  and  also  of- 
v^  water  fontaininftf ripe  f*Hlpharic  ai-id.  it  wiU  ?>e.a«linitted'  that 
.had  results  will  inftvitiably  come;.  The?*' rfJiuTjtf^'may  Ih*  sudiined 
Ttip  as  follows:  ■:."'. 

j'    I'Mrst :     Loss  fff  fuel  due  to  the  inSHlatJnf^.-**ff«,*<l..o''^  scalp  dn^ 
jheflit(?;-atiitrither  heating  >iurfa^RS*''^:-/      •  . '  '  Vs-il-i-  -^'X',  "  ••'■. 
:     Second:    ;,r<;ss., in  set vii;   of  Inctitnotives  due  to  time  recjuireti 
lor   making   repairs,    weekly,   inonthly   and   aniiually.   <Ure<'t4y.. 
chargeable  to  liad   water  c^oiidii  ions.  ?■-'■.;. 

Thir<l:     Additional  rojund^  hoitse  .and  sImiK  i;x|»enBes.  <hi^  jto 
(he  ahmc  work,  for  mate  rial  and  lahdr.        ;i;  -i^.r^'o. '''-.;.:;•  i.i^": 
The  above  items  will,  of  course.  hav.-»  djfferetjf  Woney' vahieS 
on    clifierent    roacls    varying    witli   the  <ondiiions:    but    oti    the 
l*itt«5hitrgh  ancl  J-a,ke- Krte  the  atuoiitits  haVPl*fH»n  estimated  as 
/Stated  helow:  •    v  '  V'-  ';  ■  :~' -.         ^-'■".■i^-^.v'^f"."- -*''r'„.--  -  .  ■:;  ■-■''"!•..•-• -^ 
I'irst  Iteni:     "ioi^s'  of  fner  due  th  eWpst  6f  seale,  etc.":     .  \\ 
A  great  deal  of  eanfiil  invesiigaii(?n  has  hv-en  given  to  th)& 
determination  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Jieating  surfaces  oflmU- 
;^ils  when  elean  and  when  4oatecl  with  sc-ale.  and,  in  this  con-. 
nection  the  remarkable  uiiifcirnn'ly  «f .  tli<>  r«stllts  ol /^ll  such 
investigation   is  wctrthy  of  ncjte.       ;•;;--;/::-: 

In  ClarUs  "Steam  Engine,"  v<jhji««i;.|«ij^.«iji,  ft  i»  stated 
that  "a  Scale  of  a  sulphate  of  lime  l-l«r  in.  thiek  rerttN'ei  Ui« 
efficiency  14  7';"  tas  detcMiiiineil  in  a  s«»»ries  c»f  experimei^ts 
upon  a  .boiler  I.    Dr,  J   ('  RogiM\s  suates,.  in  the  vptume.  emit  led. 


'■'■/■ 
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present  ecpiipment  appeals  to  tis  a,s  right   from  a  business,  as 
well  as  from  an  engineering,  standpoint  and  water  purification 
seems  to  be  the  problem  to  which  nioiive  power  and  engineer-  . 
ing  talent  can  h«>  most  profitably  applic>d  at  this  time. 

It  is  clifficult  to  realize  fully  the  extent  to  which  the  tise  of 
natuial   waters,  containing  scale-forming  im|)urities.   for  loeos. 
motive  water  supply,  influences  the  problem  of  caring  for  ancl 
maintaining  loconjotive  boilers  npon  our  railroads.     The  diffi- 
culties  imposed   by  the   formation   ancl  accumulation   of  scale 
.upon   the  heating  surfaces  of  boilers  have,  through  the  many 
"years  of  use  of  steam  power,  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  whic  h  cannot  be  avoided  and  which  nmst  be  regularly 
provided  for  with  care.     It  is  the  usual  j)ractice  of  most  of  our 
.railroads  to  liberally  provide  for  frecpient  and  extensive  boiler 
■  repairs  and   renewals,  but  the  extra  expense  involved   in   this 
elemcMit  of  niainlcMiance  is  imapablc-  of  exact  determination  on 
aiconni   of  the  complication  and  iiibf  connection  of  details-it 
■is  the  experience,  however,  of  all   motive   power  officials  that 
this  element  is  very  expensive  and  involved,  and  has  been  e«ii- 
sidered   an   unavoidable   factor  in   the   j)roblem   of  locomotive- 
maintenance. 

The  possibilities  for  economies  that  exist  in  the  use  of  the 
water  treatment  system  for  removing  the  scale-forming  im- 
purities from  the  boiler-feed  water,  are  thus  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  Few  have  given  this  subject  the  cotisideralion 
that  it  deserves  and  little  is  known,  also,  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived.  This  subject  was  investigated  with  fereat  eare  and  . 
analyzed  most  completely  by  the  inanagc-ment  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  L;^ie  Erie  liailioad  under  the  dire»,'t  supervision  of  the 


'•Water  Purification."    that  a  scafel-ltlinl  thick  niakei;  15';^ 
tuore  fuel  necessary  than  with  c  lean  Ideating  surfaces  and  fur-;, 
tiiermore  that  this  ratio  increases  as  the  scale  thickens.     This 
authority     also    estimafe.i;     the    heat     conductivity     of     Imiler  > 
inciustaiion  to  bear  a  rcdation  to  that  of  wrought   iron  plate?-- 
of  1  tc^;:37,5,.    Tile,  authority,  llankine;  .states  ie  his  work  oat;.. 
■"Stc^am   Engines"  that  (he  si»ecific  heat  of  Carbonate  of  lime 
is    IS  times  that   of  iron,  ancl  that   of  sulphate  of  lime   is   l.V 
time.s  iliai   of  iron:    it  is  stated  that    tke  ccuisequent    waste  in 
urging  a  fire  for  steam  raising  in  a  scaled  itoiler  is  enorniotis,  , 
as  it  is  estimated  that  1-U»  in.  of  scale  requires  the  use  <rf 
It!';   more  fuel,  while  a  scale  ij  in.  thick  will  necc^ssitate  7,^%    ; 
more  fuel,  and  \-i  in.  oi  scale  f;V<t';   more  fuel.    A  noted  foreign - 
authority.  K|s<*her".s  Chemi.scii   Technologie  des  Was.'^ers.  pageV 
;2I^.  .-states   that   Reulien    Wells    ran    two  engines    for   severaJ    ' 
inonfhs  with  heating  surfac-e.s  ccrtcred  with  scale  and  an  equal 
length  of  time, later  with  clc-air  healing  »urla*"^is,  ami  fuuinj  a 
saving  of  IT^i^c  with  the  dc-aji  lioiler.    .^    •:^  ;.-■■"  ''^f;.:; 

The  reinarkabb'  unifoi-mity  of  ihe^  few  oC  the  many  test*  ■ 
that  have  been  made  in  this  clirection  tend  to  verify  the  gen- ■ 
eral  proposition  that    \]*'>  in.  of  scale  on  the  heating  surfaces 
of  a   boiler   will    iin-r<"ase   the   fuel    required    to  he   burnecl    to 
maintain  a  given  teni|)eratnre  on  the'  wat^^f  side  of  the  stir-V 
face  by  aiq)roximateiy  U'v    to  l''l-^-'Say'i5^..':"-.--^:\[:--'-:'^'^ 

IJy   carc>fiil    investigation    it   has   been    determined   that    the 
average  ctMid  it  ion  of  a  boiler  will  show  at  least   '.s  of  an  inch 
of  scale  rt|)On  the  heating  surfaces.    The  nature  of  the  s<'a1e 
that  forms  in  the  boilers  may  l>e  jiuiged  from  the  accompany 
ing  i»lnQrtographs  of  sc>ctions  of  hoilcM-  tubes  that  were  selected 
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as  samples  to  show  the  average  conditions  met  in  practice. 
These  tubes  had  been  in  service  about  a  year  before  they 
were  removed.  The  average  thickness  of  scale  on  these  sam- 
ples is  lU  in.,  although  on  the  bottom  edge  it  measured  3-K! 
in.  thick.  The  scale  is  of  a  very  hard  nature,  the  scale  form- 
ing materials  evidently  having  strong  cementing  properties. 
The  color  is  light  brown. 

This  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  several 
prominent  motive  power  officials  and  Uie  unanimous  opinion 
is  that  V«  of  an  in.  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
average  thickness  of  scale  on  different  roads  throughout  the 
country.  Therefore  by  assuming  this  to  be  true  we  find  that 
on  an  average  30' c  of  the  fuel  u.sed  has  been  wasted  due  to 
scale.  These  figures  miyht  probably  be  safely  used,  but  in 
order  that  the  estimate  may  >>e  under,  rather  than  over,  actual 
conditions  we  will  tise  only  one-half  this  amount,  or  lo%,  and 
still  find  The  estimated  loss  due  to  this  cause  on  the  P.  &  L.  E. 
R.  R.  amounting  to  about  $.">(». (M»o  per  year — using  the  amount 
of  fuel  coal  reported  in  annual  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Second  Item:      "l..oss  in  service  of  locomotives,  etc.": 

This  loss  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  about  1-12  of  the 
total  time  of  the  lo(omotive,  taking  into  account  the  many 
times  the  flues  and  fire  boxes  require  to  have  "boiler  work  ' 
done  on  them,  and  also  the  fact  that  new  flues  have  to  be 
put  in  about  once  in  every  10  months. 

Putting  this  estimate,  whiih  is  also  placed  on  the  conserva- 
tive side,  in  plain  figures,  it  means  that  on  this  road  the 
company  is  losing  constantly  the  use  of  $230,000  invested  in 


locomotives  that  are  unproductive  on  account  of  bad  water. 
It  would  be  quite  reasonable  to  estimate  this  loss  by  using  the 
taniiuy  puivtr  of  the  locomotive,  as  for  a  considerable  time 
during  the  past  two  years  the  locomotive  capacity  measured 
the  capacity  of  the  road  to  do  business;  but  as  this  would 
lead  to  enormous  figures  we  will  use  the  very  conservative 
method  by  estimating  simply  the  interest  on  the  investment, 
using  '>7c  for  interest  and  5%  for  depreciation  which  makes 
the  annual  loss  through  locomotives  being  out  of  service 
amount  to  $23,000. 

Third  Item:  "Loss  due  to  shop  expenses  on  locomotives 
due  to  bad  water  troubles": 

This  item  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  taking  into  account 
labor,  material  and  proper  charge  for  use  of  shop  facilities  it 
has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  $100  per  locomotive  per  year, 
makini;  a  total  loss  on  this  road  of  $20,000  per  year. 

Summing  Jip  these  items  we  have  an  estimated  loss  per 
year  of  $r<3,0(to  due  to  bad  water  conditions,  which  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate. 

It  cannot  be  hoped  that  any  system  of  water  purification 
now  on  the  market  will  allow  all  of  these  bad  conditions  to 
he  gotten  away  from  entirely,  without  some  expense,  and 
probably  losses  in  other  directions;  but  the  enormous  amounts 
of  these  losses  have  been  considered  sufficient  warrant  for  an 
investment  in  water  purifying  plants  for  the  entire  road. 

Ilesults  are  now  being  had  which  will  determine  whether 
the  investment  will  produce  the  economies  as  described. 

These  results  will  be  given  in  later  issues. 


A  CAR  SHOP  WHEEL  HOIST  AND  TRAVERSER. 


This  wheel  hoist  is  at  the  Englewood  car  shops  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  and  Is  arranged  between  two 
buildings,  the  one  on  the  right  being  the  machine  shop. 
Wheels  are  run  In  from  the  yard,  and  as  the  hoist  is  traversed 
Along  the  runway  by  a  chain,  any  pair  of  wheels  may  be 
taken  to  the  machine-shop  door,  turned  and  run  into  the 
building  on  a  track.  The  air-cylinder  is  8Mi  x  44  ins.  controlled 
by  handles,  and  the  air  Is  brought  to  it  by  a  hose  carried  in 
loops  by  small  carrier  pulleys  15  ft.  apart.  The  chain  is  end- 
less, and  is  driven  from  an  extended  line-shaft,  the  clutch  being 
operated  from  the  machine-shop  door.  To  traverse  in  one 
direction  the  cylinder  carriage  is  clutched  to  the  upper  chain. 
and  to  drive  it  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is  connected  to  the 


lower  one.  This  clutch  is  operated  by  cords.  At  first  a  wire 
cable  was  used  for  traversing,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  a 
%-in.  plain  iron  chain,  which  is  adjusted  as  to  length  by  a 
sheave  on  a  swin.u;ing  hanger.  The  device  is  very  convenient, 
and  saves  a  material  amount  of  labor  in  handling  wheels.  It 
is  specially  valuable  when  a  rush  order  of  wheels  must  be 
bandied  in  the  shop  when  the  trackway  happens  to  be  full. 
The  device  was  arranged  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Parish,  master  car- 
l)uilder  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  at  Englewood. 


ELECTRIC    TRACTION    EQUIPMENT    FOR    THE    NEW 

YORK    CENTRAL. 


WHKFT.  HOIST  .\,M>  THWKKSKK  .\T  TIIK  K.\«iI.MV(MH)  SHOI'S,  I..VKK  .SIIOKK  .V;   MltIIIi..\.\   solTllEBN 

RAILWAY. 


riie  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.,  have  just 

placed  an  order  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  for  eight  tur- 
bo-generators of  a  capacity  of 
7.500  h  p.  each.  The  turbines  are 
of  the  4-stage-vcrtical-Curtis-type. 
and  the  generators  are  25  cycle, 
3-phase  alternators,  to  generate 
current  at  a  pressure  of  11,000 
volts.  This  is  by  far  the  largest 
order  for  steam  turbines  that  has 
ever  been  i)laced  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral Company  has  placed  with 
the  General  Electric  Company,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Schenec- 
tady Works  of  the  American 
Loomotive  Company,  an  order 
for  30  electric  locomotives.  These 
loioniotives  are  of  an  entirely 
new  design.  They  will  weigh 
85  tons  each,  with  an  adhesive 
weight  on  the  drivers  of  67  tons. 
Each  locomotive  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  2,200  h.p.,  and  will  be 
cai)able  of  hauling  a  train  of  5oo 
tons  at  a  speed  of  <;o  miles  an 
hour.  This  order  has  also  the 
distinction  of  being  by  far  the 
largest  order  for  electric  locomo- 
tives ever  placed  in  any  country. 
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MODERN  SMOKE  BOX  PRACTICE  NOW  UNDERSTOOD 

^  ABROAD. 


TVO     SPECIALLY     IMPORTANT      FEATURES    OF 
BALANCED    COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVES. 


To  the  Editor: 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  the  American  Engineer  and 
Kailroad  Journal  has  published  several  valuable  articles  upon 
the  Vauclain  and  the  de  (Jlehn  systems  of  4-cylinder  balanced  rom- 
pound  locomotives,  but  1  do  not  recall  any  reference  having  been 
uiiide  to  two  very  important  advantages  possessed  by  these  enjiines 
over  the  ordinary  *J-crank  locomotive,  namely :  ( 1 )  The  higher 
value  of  the  normal  coefficient  of  adhesion,  and  (2)  the  greater 
uniformity  of  the  tractive  force  developed  during  each  revolution 
111"  the  drivinji-wlieels.  Since  these  characteristics  of  the  balanced 
locomotive  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  Enabled  it  to  regularly 
l)erfonn  work  in  Europe  for  which  in  thfs  country  an  engine  of 
some  -0  per  cent,  greater  weight  is  required,  I  beg  leave  to  direct 
si)ecial  attention  to  them. 

In  any  2-crauk  locomotive,  whether  of  the  single-expansion,  2- 
cylinder  compound,  Vauclain,  or  tandem  compound  type,  the  turn- 
in;;  moments,  as  is  well  known,  vary  greatly  throughout  the  revolu- 
tion, attaining  their  maximum  theoretical  value  when  the  two 
<  r.mks  are  in  front  of  the  axle  and  stand  at  angles  of  45  degs.  with 
horizontal  or  vertical  lines,  and  decreasing  from  thence  to  the  dead 
points,  where  the  rotative  effort  falls  to  a  minimum. 

With  a  locomotive  having  four  cranks  set  at  90  degs.  to  each 
other,  the  turning  moments  are,  obviously,  much  more  uniform 
than  in  an  ordinary  engine,  and  practically  approximate  very 
cldsi'ly  to  the  results  <>btain«'d  iy<<\\\  an  electric  motor  drive. 

Now.  "it  is  indisputable  that  driving-wheels  with  variable  turning 
moments  are  much  more  likely  to  slip  than  those  who.se  effort  on  the 
rails  is  fairly  coastant.  A  wlieel  begins  to  slip  when  the  effort  is 
at  a  maximum,  which  would  not  slip  with  the  average  effort.  Once 
slipi)ing  begins,  static  friction,  whase  coefficient  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  dynamic  friction,  is  lost,  and  the  wheel  once  started 
will  go  on  slipping.  Here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  motor  bogie 
has  apparently  a  higher  coefficient  of  adhesion  than  has  the  steam 
h)coinotive.*'      (The  Engineer.  October  80,  190.'}.) 

To  this  tendency  to  slip  caused  by  the  variable  rotative  effort  of 
the  2-crank  engine  must  be  added  that  due  to  the  variation  (fre- 
quently of  many  thoasand  pounds)  of  the  effective  adhesive  weight 
(luring  each  revolution  of  the  driving-wheels,  resulting  from  the 
vertical  comi»onent  of  the  centrifugal  force  developed  by  the  weights 
employed  to  partially  neutralize  the  inertia  effects  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing masses.  This  <listurbance  is.  of  ionise,  entirely  avoided  in  the 
balanced  Iwomotive,  and  a  i)ractically  constant  adlu-sive  fon-e  is 
thereby  obtaint-d.  .■■.■.;-(•;;  -:n      •  Ni 

The  combined  effect  of  thi.s  -uniformity  in  the  rotative  effort,  and 
in  tlie  wheel  jiressure  of  the  1-crank  locomotive,  is  that  its  coeffi- 
cient of  adhesion  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
engine.  Quoting  again  from  Tin  Engineer:  "Tlie  normal  coeffi- 
cient of  adhesion  in  this  country  (England)  is  taken  at  one-sixth 
of  tlie  insistent  weight  on  the  drivers ;  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  with  Mr.  de  Glehn's  engine  it  is  not  less  than  one-fifth,  or 
l)ossibly  more." 

From  this  it  follows  tliat  in  addition  to  the  greatly  iucrea.sed 
driving-wheel  loads  ren<li>red  iiracticable  and  safe  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  balancing  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine,  the 
4-crank  locomotive  enables  a  greater  proportion  of  the  given  adhc- 
fire  inight  to  he  uiilized  hy  the  cylinders,  and  to  appear  as  effective 
trartirr  force,  than  is  po.ssible  with  any  other  type  of  engine. 

Furthermore,  the  greater  uniformity  in  the  turning  moments  of 
the  4-crank  than  of  the  2-crank  locomotive,  together  with  the  elim- 
ination of  the  longitudinal  disturbances  due  to  the  unbalanced  por- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  parts,  necessarily  results  in  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  uniformity  in  the  draw-bar  stress  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter  engine;  the  importance  of  which  uniformity  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  experience  seems  to  prove 
beyond  all  dispute  that  a  locomotive  with  a  steady  tractive  effort 
will  haul  heavier  and  faster  trains  than  one  whose  pull,  although  of 
equal  mean  intensity,"  rises  and  falls  in  amount. 

From  the  foreg(}ing  it  appears  that  both  as  regards  its  normal 
coefficient  of  adhesion,  and  its  uniform  tractive  force,  the  4-cylinder 
balanced  compound  locomotive  approximates  quite  closely  to  the 
electric  motor,  and  since  the  latter  constitutes  the  most  efficient 
method  of  railway  propulsion  now  known,  this  similarity  indicates 
that  in  at  least  two  important  particulars  this  type  of  engine  ap- 
proaches perfection.  Edwabd  L.  Costeb, 
25  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
November  17,  1903.            iV"  o 


To  the  Editorf:''^^     -^:.:}  : 

Mons.  Edouard  Sauvage,  the  prominent  French  motive  power 
engineer  and  author  of  a  very  complete  and  useful  treatise 
on  the  lo<-omotive  boiler,  has  recently  published  another 
work  of  interest.  "Les  Locomotives  au  Debut  du  XXme  Siecle" 
( Ix)comotives  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century  •.  This  book, 
which  has  not  been  translated  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  re- 
viewed by  any  of  our  technical  journals,  illustrates  nunieroiis  exam- 
ples of  the  most  recent  practice  both  here  and  in  Europe,  the  only 
criticism  which  seems  applicable  to  its  presentation  of  our  own 
being  that  it  is  deficient  as  to  any  iiustancos  of  the  .suburban  engines 
of  the  Forney  typn  and  the  heavy  shifting  engine«  which  have  been 
recently  introduced  in  the  United  States.  The  leading  <-x.nuples 
of  present  Eurojiean  jtractice  also  appear  to  be  includ«'<i.  and  a 
comparison  of  the  book  with  a  (ierman  publication  of  about  the 
same  date,  "Die  Lokomotiven,"  by  von  liorries  and  others,  indicates 
that  the  latter  authors  have  not  gone  any  more  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject of  European  practice. 

The  following  translation,  which  the  writer  has  made  as  literal 
jis  possible,  of  il.  Sauvage's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  smoke  boxes, 
on  page  lo  of  his  book,  shows  that  European  engineers  are  now- 
obtaining  a  correct  understanding  of  the  basic  and  tmdirlying 
fallacy  of  the  extended  smoke  box  system,  and  warrants  tlie  belief 
that  they  will  follow  the  latest  and  best  examples  o.f  Anurican 
jtractice  in  abninluiiiug  it,  without  undcr;;<Miii:  ..ur  IcuLih^  ;m'l 
castly   demon.stration  of   its   disadvantages. 

"Smoke  boxes  were  formerly  as  small  as  possible.  Since  the  last 
ten  years  they  have  applied  very  much  in  Europe  the  extenrled 
smoke  box,  of  a  length  of  nearly  2  metres,  which  ori,:inated  in 
America.  By  reason  of  its  vast  capacity  it  can  collect  a  great 
quantity  of  cinders,  drawn  into  it  by  the  active  draught,  without 
causing  the  accumulated  cinders  to  obstruct  the  discharge  from  the 
tubes.  European  engineers  have  re<-ently  learned,  with  a  certain 
surprise,  that  a  return  to  the  box  of  snmller  dimensions  appears  to 
be  produced  in  America,  while  they  extended  the  applications  of  the 
expanded  box.  Observe  the  motives  of  this  new  American  prsictice. 
Combustion  was  j»ushed  so  far  in  the  United  States  that  the  en- 
trainments  of  cinders  are  enormous;  no  smoke  box.  whatever  its 
capacity  might  be,  would  serve  to  hold  all  of  them.  Of  what  use 
then  was  it  to  keep  a  portion?  They  have  then  adopted  the  plan 
of  so  disposing  the  api)aratius  that  the  cinders  may  be  thrown  out 
of  the  stack,  always  after  having  been  broken  up  by  striking  against 
the  surfaces  of  the  .smoke  box.  in  order  to  avoid  the  throwing  out 
of  large  pieces  whith  could  set  out  fires." 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  .so  long  a  time  was  occupied  and  so 
much  money  wasted  in  this  country,  in  ascertaining  the  fact,  which 
ought  to  be  an  obvious  one.  that  an  extendtni  smoke  box,  unless 
made  of  such  "vast  capacity''  as  to  be  absolutely  impracticable, 
cannot  hold  any  substantial  fraction  of  the  cinders  that  are  drawn 
through  the  tub<'s.  aud  that  this  being  the  case,  it  is  i)raciically  as 
well  to  have  all  of  them  thrown  out  as  to  retain  c»nly  the  small 
iwrtion  of  them  which  will  bank  up  against  the  frcmt  uf  the  exten- 
sion. European  engineers  having  now  ob.served  the  recognition  of 
these  facts  in  our  latest  and  mo.st  intelligent  practice,  will  not  be 
slow  to  recognize  not  only  that  an  extended  smoke  box  does  not 
serve  as  a  receptable  to  carry  any  material  portions  of  the  cinders 
(regardless  of  the  character  of  the  combustion  in  the  firebox),  but 
also  that  it  involves  the  attendant  disadvantages  of  'mcreased  cost, 
weight  and  impairment  of  free  steaming.  We  are  dropping  the 
"fad"  after  a  long  and  exiiensive  experience  with  it,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  that  their  mistake  in  adopting  it  will  require  in- 
finitely less  time  and  money  for  its  correction. 

J.  SN'OWiJGN  Bell. 

Pittsburgh,  November  11.  1903.  ;-;:'  • 


Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 


In  discussing  the  dangerous  practice  of  plugging  staybolts 
in  the  November  nvimber  of  this  journal,  it  was  stated  that 
■'the  well  known  hollow  staybolts  cannot  be  plugged  from 
the  outside  without  putting  the  fire  out."  This  needs  a 
little  explanation,  because  it  was  not  understood  by  at  least 
one  of  our  readers.  The  intention  of  the  writer  of  that  state- 
ment was  to  say  that  a  hollow  staybolt  cannot  be  plugged  from 
the  outside  without  sending  steam  through  the  broken  l)Olt 
to  the  inside  of  the  firebox.  This  journal  is  edited  for  the 
high-class  motive  power  official,  aud  it  is  inconceivable  that 

anyone  who  cares  to  read  it  would  be  guilty  of  such  a 
criminal  act  as  to  plug  a  staybolt  under  any  circumstances. 
We  wished  to  point  out,  however,  the  difficulty  of  performing 
such  an  abominable  trick  in  the  case  of  a  hollow  etayboit. 
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as  saiupl«t;  tt.»  s.:|iii'A  .-ifi^-  jjiAiMaije  contlilimi.s   nut    in    print »(•»•. 
Tht'se  'tulMs .'Itiail ; l.<r'., n   in   Hf^rvife  alioui^  a!  year   Im'Toto ■  Ihey 
were  reniovi**i,  v.-TU''  «|tv*.'i'uf$p  thlclvUt'ss  of  .Vn}il»»  oij  vhes(^  sain 
jtlps  is   1>    iiv;  iX|>Jii>i)iih   Ajv  il'iv  linlinin   ♦■«!>;«■   it    ino.'isiii-fil   '■'•■W- 
in.  thitk:    Tlip,  Kt:iJk-  kt  ui'  a  vt-ry  haid  uatiirt.  tlio  sraif  t«nii> 
ing  nrait»rial;«  ^pviileni  ly  n^u>iiJK  ssdo'iK  oonuuiiuM   iiioi>trti<i8. 
Tb^  ool(>i;-'i[is  -Hglu  ;J[iy»S!iv%^'^/  '  :}•■'  i'.:  '-■''.■  y:/r-        .\:"  '  -  -.., '.  "■ 
This  uiait'  r"  1  -t^'  ^.  •  li'Tinliij^hf  to  Ui'*  ufn-niion  af  Vt'voral 

.  promiiimt  inuti-.i    [,>..vi:;   »»!liriais..an«l  tin'  unanimous  tipiiitou 

'is  thax  ^^^  ,c»f  ;i.j!;;.t»/ *!*  ii-\iTV;  i«ij>tt-rvaii.vr  t-Htimate  of  ihn:." 
i^'era^fV  <1iiV-];-ur^.:fil  -ii'  iliffiTii-iit    i'dsmIs   tlMonr^loJiit    jh»' 

couBf  ry;  ..  XJ''^V*'/Wt'  l<>    a: -UMiiiij:-- this  to  !*«■  trui.wr  IiimI   that 

'  bii,  itn  aV».'i:a|j{'.:  v'f  •  ■  - '^f- .'  h<->  f uof  «i«fipd;  has  Imh-ii  \\ asi cd  ihn-  i o 
«tttJe>v  ■'Th|'s»»v  ^:;t}T^j»--'.^^^^^  p!:)i)1i^ft;!y  lw>  saffly  tiso»l-,  lint  in 
order  il»at. lift*  <»^jfMrH»fe-.ft^^  rtian  ovfM%  a«  inal. 

conditions  vvt-^wiU  V^^^^.V*i.lly  oti*^^^^^         litis  anioiiiit,  in'  I.'*',',  a^nl 
•still  fviiif  tiuv  vtrtaiu^M^^^^  Hils.ranstv  on  rhf!  p.  *c'  L.  E. 

H,  R.  amai;jtit i»iti  "f lyiifji^U.i^^v  yf^av— iisin>;  ilif  aiuuunf 

of  ^Ut^t  <iiSaKn|>ttiij  <^;77t:-ttli^^^^^        ropoiT  for  th«*  last  tisV-ul  yc^r., 
.     Seton«l.  io'Ttii      .  rj>k<  li'r.  st;rvi<».'  of  loiotnotiVcs!  Vl*-;''^:  ' 
■    TUis  If'J^s  .ltils:^■t»^^lr;T:sti^l^^  amount  lo  alKitit  ..Irli  of  ihc 

;tolal  .ti«jf\-.of  tJicAbi-unijJiit^^  at  .tuint   ihv  many  • 

Uraes:  tjie  JjUtK  ivViii'  /ircvix^x/'s  4;«*<iuiJ"t'  U)  .ljav«'  "Iwih'i:  wiH'k"  , 
idotie  on  Thorii/  |ii>»l^ril»f«j.  rtl»' t^^^  tti'W.  lliios  havr   tm  b»»'. 

put  in  aUiut  e>fc<->:  in'.'rvuAi'y^  ft  ^  :  ' 

'      Pnltinj^,  this  v^-iijiwit'.':  -^vjhii  1(  ts  also  piaVcij  «ii  U»>  j-oriservij-; 
■  tivi&  sifie.    ii)^\^>tAi.li  :^f».mrt^'f;s..  jt  .vhroaiis   that,   oti    tllis    n)a(l    fhv 
.;rempan>''  Iji.ipshiij!  to«'»^  ni<«>  of  $i':r«t.<tn»>  ti»rost*><l  in  . 


lorciiiiot iws  fliai  art-  iinproiimlivf  on  aciount  of  had  water. 
It  W-ouJUup  rjuiX^P  frasoualrte  to  oistiniatc  this  loss  by  using  iho 
rniiiiiiir pi'irtr'iyi'  tht'  loroinotivc,  as  for  a  coiis1<lprahlt'  time 
flMt'ini?  Ih(<.  jnis.r  iwi»  yoars  thf  Imintiotirr  niinn  ilii  ni«>astir<'(I 
lilt-  «apa<  ity of  (lit  Vud»l  t«>  <lo  iMisiiuss;  tmi  as  litis  wouhl 
■  h-aU  to.  ■r'//0OM'M(W' fjstire»»  ««•  will  use-  the  v<?ry,  tronservativP^ 
•  metliofl  hy  ♦'stiinatinK;  simply  th«'  interest  on  the  investment. 
nsinu  '»'.;  for  tntcprsi  arul  .".' ,  for  <l<-prr.iaiion  which  makes 
till-    annual    loss    through    loiomotiv.es    beiug    out    of   service. 

■■anriiulM  to  f :;:{,• 'Oi>i^     .•'• .  .■'; "  •■.■.-■  -'^:;.-'   ■;  ^•'.;,'-';.  '■'.■■"'■■-■  '■'■■■;■':' I- .  r- 

.  Thii'l   Itetir;      "hoss  «lue  to"  J?hbp  HXpepsesoii-.! locomotives 
<ln<    !(i  limi  wait'v  iroiitdt's": 

Tiiisifijnr.-i  somewhat  iiKUtiniio,   i»ut   takiii);  into  arcount-" 
lalioi.  niatefial  aJul, proper  I'harge  for  use  of  shop  facilities  it .  . 
ha*;  l»e»?tv.«'Stima4(>.i|.lO  iimunnt  to  $H»«|  per  .locomotive  per  year,' 
JuaK-iBu  a  total  Ihss  oil  this  ioa<l  of  $20,uO()  per  year-  .    '■    ; 

Kutjiiiifii^  up  ilie^ie  ilt'ms  wo  have  an  estimated  loss  per 
yesii-  i^f  $it;{,*t(Vii  Vhit^  fO  l^ad  water.  ionditi»ins.  which  is  a  very 
.coit>ijprvaiivf>  csiiipatp^^  :■:'■■.  :.:<■  \  "- .  .;•'..  Ai:  :;?-^  ^-V^  ;   •  •, 

.  tt  caiinor  he  hoped  that  any  system  of  water  purification 
mj\V  .oil  (he,  UmrkH  will  allow  all  of  fhe?o  bad  comliiions  to 
l»e.,  KOtt'^ii  awa-.y  fi-pm  entirely,  wiihoiif  sonic  twj^ense.  and 
iirolialdy  Josses  iu^M her  diieetions;  biit  the  enormous  amounts  r. 
of  i.hrHe:,l<>«.r4es  liaVe  Imh-ij  considered  sutticicnt  Avarrant  for  an 
invektmentwJ  water  i^ufifying  plants  for  the  entire  road. 

Resniij;  are  how-  inin.u  had   which   will   ileteriuiiie   whether' 
the  investnutit  will  produce;  thoeeouomies  as  (b'serlheil.       ;,..v-; 
\ .  These  lesnfts  wilt  be=Riv>'n  in  later  issues. .         •  ..  ^    .    ■■■''- ''"-    - 


•  :  A  CARSHC>P^V^ 

This  wheeT  bolti  lB.B.tthf"Eniglewood  car  shops  of  the  Lak« 
Shore  &.  Ml/'higaii^outhertt,  and  Is  arranj?ed  t.ptween  two 
buildings,  tae  ofte  .on  "'the  right  being  the  machine  shop. 
Wheels  are  run  iB  fr^fOiiMe-yard.and  as  the  hoist  is  tr  iversed 
Along'  the-  ritn.wavv  by  a'^  <*bain,  aay  ipair  of  wheels  may  be 
taken  to  the  marb^iie-sbop  door,  turned  and  run  info  the 
building  nr\^  track,  jfli*  air  cyrmder  is  S\^  x  44  Ins.  controlled 
by  handles",  ao(l.tfce:ai>-.t».Ur;ought  to  it  by  a  hose  carried  in 
loops  by  fimali/.ei^i^let^^ijiillftys'iS  tt.  apart.  The  chain  is  end- 
less, and  is  ilrJ\Tei>;fTo;il»_a|iivXl'etrded  line-shaft,  the  clutch  being 
operatfKl  from  Tf'e  mhr^'lilneVsiiQp  door.  To  traverse  in  one 
direction  the  ey{ii>ri<£;.r{i,>7ia^'e  is  clutched  to  the  upper  chain, 
and  to  fltivejt:  iji;  t;lt>;  j^iiio^^  conneeted  to  the 


lo-wer  .11.  Tllis  dutch  is  operated  by  cords.  At  first  a  wire 
cable  was*  u.'jpd  for  traversing,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  a 
'H<-in.  plain  iron  ohaia.  which  is  adjusted  as  to  length  by  a 
sii«ii\t'  on  a  switi;_Mn^  luiai;fr.  The  de'vice  is  yery  «onvenienl. 
and  saves  a  matrrial  p,mount  of  labor  in  handling  wheel.s.  It 
Is  specially  valuable  when  a  rush  order  of  wheels  must  be 
handled  ip.  the.  shop  when  the  trackway  happens  to  be  full} 
The  device  was  arranged  by  Mr..  L.  G.  Parish,  master  cd,r- 
iiiiildei  of  the  1..  S.;^-,M.  S.  at  Englewood.        •-..•.■,■      .....  -_,• 

ELECTRIC    fR ACTION    EQUIPMENT    FOR     THE    NEW 

YORK    CENTRAL. 


rri»* 
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I'l    t     "i  t  . 


iflVirEEI,  Wit'l-i*;  v:\u  :i-«  VI  iJK-^f  li  \.r  •»ii*:-.  K,.vi.t;KWjiKn»  i-iNM-S-  l,.\Kf.  vjhitkh  .\-   Ul.^  t>i»:>VN'  '^'fVTtiKKX 

■•■'■'■-■■"/.;■■  ■K.ViLVVAT.    :    ;'   .■  "••.'-V  •*:'•,'■''■'■,. :" 


Tiie  .^M^«v:^■(i^iiJi^^uu•a^'i^^  U.  It  C*):.  have  just  ! 

placed  an  order  with  the. (Jeiieral/ 
l-^lfctij.    {'Aunjiauy   for  ^-jgbt    t.lir- 
i>o-.s;en<  i-iuors    (if    a    cjipa<ity    of. 
7.Spm  h  J).  each,    the  t  iirbines  ai,'e 
of  the  4  stage-veri.li  al  (Hj'rvis-tyiwN 
and  the  licneiaiors  are  :ir»  cvele, 
."'.-phase   a|teinatoi:.s,   to  .generate  ; 
olvrt'nt   at/a  ■jjr*'*<i5ure  of'Tl>»OM  -^ 
volts.:,  Tttiis  i**  by ffai-  fheJiir^est 
Orii»*j'  for  si'^am  tirrbine.s.  that  has 
ever  been  obK-ed  in  tbi>;  countryv 
or  abroad.'    'VUv:  Nevy  A'ork  Ceil* 
O'iil'  t%u)jiiiny    lj;>s:  .placed,    vvillt 
fbetbnenil  Klecirir  t.'nmpauy.  in 
cO,i(p<'raf Lou    with     the    Schein'i 
tady.   \V"e.r|vs     of    the     .\m<'ti.aii 
J;o.'omoirvi.'   (Vmpjiny.  ail  .<)rdvr  ■: 
ftil'.Hr  eiectrii  .lo<-*miol  i  ve?..  These 
,loi  ijninti vcs    are.  pf  ah    ent  irelv . 
ney;    desijsn.      They    will    weigh 
SffJ  tJwis  (*a^ :h>  wiib  ait  adht^sive 
weigbt  ou  the  «1rivers  <H'  ti7  ions. 
Kach   lmom<itiv«'  will.  ba\e  a  L-a  ;. 
pa>iiy  (if  l',2o(»  h.p..  and   will   Inr 
rapalile  of  haiiiiiig  a  traiti  of  .7o«» 
tons  at ,  a  spee(p  Of  lio  miles  an 
hour.     This   order   has   also   th«.' 
distinction   of   being   by    far  the  , 
largest  I) rder  for  electric  locomo-  - 
Mye^  eVei"  iriacert  in  u////  couutiy. 
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;,      TVO     SPECIALLY     IMPORT AITT      FEATURES    OF'/ 
%,         ,   BALANCED    COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVES^    ...     f^ 

To  the  Editor:  ■  r  •■''/. 5';- ;• '"'  ;■/■■': ■>-^^'-}-y-^^:}\-~  ^■^-:-{^ 

Diiriiii;  the  pa^t  oi>ilum»  iitontlis  llu>  Amkrk  AN    IOnciNEKU  AND 

■IJ.Mr.ijo.M*   .Tdnr.NAi.    has    ptiblbihod   several    v:ilu;»bl<>    nrtirjcs    ti]«Mi 

-.    tiM'  Viuiilain  ami  tlic  <h>  (Jldm  ?;.v.slcni.-<  uf  4-c.vJi n< lor  ba lain t'<l  <H>ni- 

';    lioiiml  Jotomutivt's.  !>«♦   1  ilo  nut  rrcall  any  reference  having  Ixxm 

made  to  two  viry  inipurtam  atlvantasos  possessed  by  these  eni:ines 

int-r   the  ordiuai\    i;  tiaiik    locomotive,   namely :      (1>    Tlif    luirlrfei* 

value  of  the  imniial  coetlieient  of  adliesion,  and   (2)    the  gnafet' 

■     imiforuiity  of  ilie  iiactive  force  developod  during  each  revolution 

■■"..<i\'  ill"'  ilri\  iiii:-\\  lii'cJs..     Sinre  tlx'se  <'li;irarieri.sti<s  of  tlie' !ialnin-ed 

_;  ■  l<i<  (iiiiot i\ e  have,  to,  Ji:  <.ob.vid<'rable  extjent,  enabled  it  to  regularly 

iHrfoiia   work   in   l!oro|»e  for   whirh   in  this  country  an  engine  of 

.^ollle  HO  jMT  cent/ ^' lea ter  weight  is  require*!.  I   beg  leave  to  direct 

■sV*-!'*'*'"'  attention  to'Tli<Hn.     ;^^^0;  /^'^     >/" -•V^V'^V'-X  •  v 

.;'"',.:      Ill    any  l2-<raiilv   l<n(mioliv»';  Avlietjher  of   (h»*   slnple-ex)"t!ih>ioif, '2? 
:'.■;  V.vliniler  coiniiouatL,  Vauclaiii.  or  tandem  coiniiouud  type,  the  tui*il- 
!Jny:  irioittents  as  is  well  known,  vary  greatly  :lhroughontth<*  revolu- 
■■;   iioii.    ati.'iininv'    their    jiiaxiirmm    thei/relit-al    value    when    tlie-tAvo- 
"<  T.iiiks  ;iii'  in  froiu  of  cJu"  axJe  and  xlaud  at  an.:iles  of  45  dep^    wittt 
'..'  hoii/onlurtir  vevrieal  iine.s.  and  dei  rea.-iHR  from  th<mce  to  llje  de4«I 
•.•  poiins,  witere  (lie  rotative  .•fluri   falls  to  a  minitonm.      ■•;'.-'..; 
:'./,    With  a   iocoriiotive  hnviiij;  four  crank!:!  .set   at  !W>  (legs,   to:  eaCbr 
.«lJ»ei',   the   t.urniihf  moments   are,   obviously,   much    more  urtlifonuv 
-. '  than    in    an    oMjti.iry    eiicine,    and    praclically    JiivproxiiuiWe ;  vefy 
;•, .  jjnscly  to  the  rtj»iiHs  obtaifii-<l  fnui.Mirele<  trie  motor  drt\"e.         ' ._ 
•;  .      Now.  "ir  is  indi^i>iii:iMe  iliai  drivtnu-wheels  withvarJable  turuiiW 
■-  /iiioiMeins  iireiinicli  wion-  llkeiy  lo.slip  than  Hiose -whose  etfort  on  tli*^ 
.  t-aiJs  is  fairly  lonstanl.     A  wheel  be-Jtins  to  slip  when  the  effort  Ls 
;/Mt  a  m.iximuni.  which  would  iioi  sli|,i  with  the  a\erai;e  effort.     Oiice 
:    Islip|iin.c   iMt'in-s.   st-sjtie  friction.  Avhoj-ieetjeflicient    is   much  higher 
•;    than    that  of  <Iynaiiiie  friction,  i.s  lost,  ahd  (ho  wheel  once  started 
..'.A^iil  -<»  oji  slip|iing.     Here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  motor  bojrie 
ha«:i;3i|ipjir«>ntly  a  highej*  e<M'fticieiit  of  iidhesion  than  ha,s  tlwVsteaiii 
:  '  hiioiiiu! 'n  e."       I'l'fir  i^iiiiimr  r,  <*<l<>y»'r  '.'tO.  llMt;;. )    ■  ;•     .'■••,■.■ 
;;•       To  1  his  iciulciicy  lo  .«i|ip  caused  by  th<'  variable  rolatiy^ -eiVoft  of  ■ 
r-  Hie;  ll-i-i-arik  enuiiie  nju-st  he  adde<I  tlWil;  jrhte  -to  the  yariaiioii  -<  fre- 
>ijUenil.v  (if  many  thon>:md  poiniiLs  »  <>f  the ClTeciive  adhi-sive;  weitrht- 
."  dui'injt  t'ach   vexohiiioii    of   ihc   <hiving-whe«'Is.    resuliins   froin    ihe 
. ',v«>rri«-}»(  component  of  tlw  cei'Mvifu^ral  f<Jrci?-<levek»p»Hl  b.y  the  weishtii' 
,;rf-niplo\ed  to  p.irtiaM.v  iK'ittrMlize  ihe  ijterlta  effeiis  of  tin-  recijtrt.c.Hr, 
';'  ijiu  nuissc.<.     'I'll is .< list uibaiic"  is:  of  ciuiise.  epiiri'ly  avoide»l  in  ihe. 
.balanced   lo* i>motiA-ev  aiiMl  a  iinteiirallv...<?»itstant.  a*1.'<^?>iV"H  f«»»*«'»v^iH 
^.V|hei-eby  olif  aiiied.:-  -  ^:  ':;',;,  ._.  ^,:;    ,   ^    ■   v.'-/'-:  :■■';.  ■:..,  .•..:/•■''"-;•  ■[':■:  ■'■':'^'^.. 
-      'I'hf  combined  effect  Of  tbi«  liuiforiiiiiy  m  the  rjjfatlve  emirt.  f^nd^ 
In   the   wheel  j>re.sji<ure  of  I  lie    l-(  rank   hx  (lUioi  i ve.   i.-<   thai -its  c<»eJfi- 
;.  »;ient  of  adhesii/ii  is  cou.sidcrabl.v  tiJ'ea^it*  th;ii»  that  of-  the  ordiiu'iry 
entrini'.      «Juoting  a;rain    fnmi    I'h'    /.'((//iwtt*-,' :  '"'llie  iiiVviiial"  t'o*-rti- 
•  iciii   of  ■•idlu'siou   in   Ibis  cou?ili.\    <  Mni:lan«l)    >s  tak»«:  at  oiuv-sijith 
;  of  the  iiisLstctii    Weijrht   (in  I  lie  drivers:,    we  l«iveT^TSoii 'to  believe 
;■  th.it   Avilh    .Mr,. ile^  <J.lehn's  enaiiie  it    is   U(»l  leits  th:ftt..oi>«v<lfi.li,  of 
.    -possiblv  moi'e.''  '  ;'■-        '    :"  .'''■.■  ,?'- 

.;j{-   FrtMit/riiis  it :  foilu«<   that    i»   a<iditioii .  to  the  xi^ally  -  MUcrejisV'tt 
ilri\  iii:j:-wln'et   luads   rendered    practic-nbli-  :ifid   safe  by   the  rsnppro*' 
~ioii   of   all    balancing  of  the    i-e<.-iprf>cal  iii^   p.-irls   of  tlie  eiisiiie.   ibe.; 
-  ■4M"i*:»iik   lotoiiiotive  eiiable.s  ;t  fjtytiUr  propiirtinn  of  tlw  ffiven  adlu- 
sire  inifjlil  In  fn    ii!Ui:"l  hii  the  ciiliHthrK.  mid  to  ii]iinar  fl>r  f.ffrCitKe 
tnirliii    fun  I,  than   is  possible  Miih  any  (jther  t.v)ie  of  cn;:ine. 
..;-,  yj-'uriliii  more.  th<v  yreiUer  tiiiiformity  i0  -the  turning  moments  of- 
ihe   l-ciaiik  than  of  the  li-craiik  locomotive,  together  wiili  ihe  eliin- 
nialioii  of  the  loiigitiidin.il  (fist iirbanci's  due  to  the  unbalanced  por-- 
tion  of  the  reciprocal i»ig  iiarts,  necessarily  restilts  in  a  eorre.><^>ortid* 
iii.gl.v  gre;iter  uniformity  in  the  draw-bar  stress  <»f  th(>  former  than;; 
of  the  latter  engine;    the  imjMuiame  of  \yhich   uniformity  will  be 
apparent   when    it    is   remeiobere«l  that  exiM-rience  seems  to  prove 
he.voiKl  all  dispute  that  a  locomotive  w-ith  .-i  steady  tr.nctive  eff<irt 
will  haul  heavier  and  fa.ster  tr.iin.s  than  one  whose  pull.^  ultbpU{;1i  of  . 
etiual  mean  intensity,  ris(V\  and  falls  in  amount.  '   .     y' 
:' ;    From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  iKJth  as  regards  its  normal 
(Coefficient  of  adhesion,  and  it.-  uniform  tractive  force,  the  4-cylinder 
balanced  coniiionnd   locoiaoiive  approximates  quite  closely   to   the 
.^. electric'  motors,  and  >in<*  the  latter  iconstitiites  the  uiost  efficient 
tnethod  of  failwa.v  proiiulsiob  now  known,  this  similarity  indicates 
that  in  at  least   two  important  particulars  this  type  of  engine  ap- 
r'lliroacbcs   j»erf(!c(ion.  .  ..■;•.        EmvABU   L.    CosTER, 

2.')  Kroad  Street.  New  York.       .>  "  ;.     Assoc.  Am,  Soc.  AJ.  U. 
November   17,   1903.-.-\.' ■■.,,::.:5'0 -;>;.. ^  v,-.^:,. -.■^<,-vv-,-.^:..,.-;.-.V  '■■-■■-'^ 
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MODERN  SMOKE  BOX  PRACTICE  NOW  UNDERSTOOD 

■:;::, ■  .^•  :■;■  .^;"-■  •  ■^.^.^ v:  ;■     , - .  •■     ABROAD.  ..;.  .>::•:::.- ,;..;.V . 

j     ■  -  XltiMs;  .  KdoiiJtrd   Sa  a vage,   the'  proniTnent   Fi^-hch'   ui'^i'vi'  'f>9*'W.  : 

;;,,t:ngii)e«.'ran(l     author    of     a  y«M'y    «;<i«iplete  '  and  ,  win^y  T.riMitt.sjJ' 
V;on  ' :  t^M^  ^^(KipljTotiA•^•  .  boihT.     liaSi  ;'  rmfltly:    iVi1*lJs<iu'4  ;^^ 
.J  wot^   of  Tii'eivst,  *1...-    l.ncoioiMivcs  au   j»eb«t    i' IV:  \ X ny.'^  i-^f*?!***-  " 
.<J^i4.H-o,nioliAys^  irt  '.h.e  i^eL:inijiiig,  of  .Jti»'./J?fth  <.'eiii.rir'.:-> 
wkieh  iw^  not  bfi-it  ivjai^jaitid  ■aiid^-tia(?>i.:!)Vt..'S«»t!in  i 
.  v.iev\-f«d.'b.v  unyol^.^jiii   :•-.  Iitu'-  nt  j(WTruaLs,  jirUMT:''!'  >  i-, 
.    i»ies  irf  ihe:,iitvtst  Vv;  •';3H,  j.';:av,'t'ic('.i^/}h  henr.at^ 

;  ei'itieJSItb  ;A> Jjich.  r;'  eln.<     ;i>ipli".jd»te.;Vt»>/ili»    illteSicB  1  fit 

;  .behig  .that:;.ilUK  d'  'iri*  vs-  -.;s  to  ;«uy  iu-stUWrs  vt  ■iU'':Viii;..4i. 
:  of  lli«^  l;f!ui«A'iy  <A;i>'   ami  I       h^-ai'y  KJiifiit»g^n;:in<iKv,!iViH<'hiiJJ>:;-^ 
:  yi-ei-<»Bliy   mtr<«lii<=cd   in   lite   rnMiMl  *Uartes.  r  The   li;-i<H!rg;  H.'f:t^ 
-  <»f'  lipe.s(*iii;  tj|i*(»T.(at*   jui'ticejlilso  ajiix^iVf  to  iH'.'ivft-hWI.v.-^  .ad;?!  . 
•  <;'«i:Uii«irisoji,  itf  ^Ivc  luiirk   wiih  Hr  1.r<TBiah  p^nbtfca' i«m  ivf;  -ii^.y 
.    s;ime  tljite;  ''l»isV  r.<tkHiiMii:\vu,'Vl>y  ■><rti  ltAirri-i\^  «i.tb.  r-VV: 

;  t Ka <;  ti».< ' :^ ta > t '.'^«"  i t > i 'b w r .s  l^a  v e  twk  t^me .UOy  uliE»Hi»  =f ' •?'>  '  ' 
■ '  j<-i-t.''6f  K«rope^ii;i'r:a.ni-t-,         '-'^^^  ■■  'I  ■"::'■:-■'■  ~-..y^  ■' -'^j  \.  ■:,■■■'' 

■;   j.TlKy' f:«dl<»yine  i I'.^m-lsi i i''»f;.  ^ynk-h  tli/?  .*«ti'iV*T  h'a^  ji»kiU<-  .j-'.'/j^i^^^^^^ 
.-iiji  jMXssible.V'i'  .VJ.  K^.uvii-ic'-^  irem.arks-:!!*'-  Uf(-^-s»jt,ij.^^^^  *ir-Kt'..i.>.'^iV':'^'?"*'  ■■ 
oti  p;^i^•  to- •uf;hi.<"biiM.k.  ^^l)Ji\vf5:ihaf  ;,lvuhij*i>ijo^-..-r!:r.i:f:^^^  "•  ■ 

'.\.  otitainitu.'    it    (-Viiri  i  j  >itM!.'t>.tanUJn'z-''"r    J^l*/  .^'3*^«:.  Oi-i  -l.!-!*' 
Vf^ilhicy  of  the- i^i■.■!!<i^:l  .<ivrolyvlK>i>^y-i^  ^.Jti-i-i.; ii  ^'P-lv^y-. 

iVittt    ilU'v  Avil!  jr '1o\v /riir.    ^.(t  l»»'sf   •'Jt^ij.iili^  ;iv 

'..    pi^iWi'te  MU;^  :iT):ii.Mt  .1  111;;    ^ii^-   ■>m1^^I1^  ;  iaufe-i-^»^o,-A  :?  ,      .  ;  :  \.- 

/co«tlj: ^»lf>m<nist ra*;> ■Ml   tA  '. iTs  Vlis4jwlV;njJ;tg«'!^ -  1  .     .^: I :,  -  k-^^/' '.:'^ ■'' ^-.-^'v '■ 
;   ^,;."{Nlil«>k»*box(;!J  .<('>.  I  ••■  1^H  !'i'>l.r.Ji-- siualV  .•i>Vl"A;^'',:i;*f<V>  "^  '         • 

ten.  yeiirti :  tj^ey-,'  'j :  '■  •  ^ ..: 'ip';  .at-.vtNry ;  Tu''.v-:fi.  rnvKn »;•*<•'■    -' 
.  -  ."tti^ike  lHVxJ-:ofv.;i    i;  rj'lj  i!  '■..5    ijejvrly^;;!;  •ini^J-r'i'jt,  AvJvJ' 
;   AmerfftiV/  Jfj'^.re'iJ^vti  :  t   jt-  '^>t.<^aji:  ; 

<ltiatiliiy-  of-  c^n^;  ;'  -     .lln  v  k   tu(tv;;it'  lyf  "rljir"  ;»<ruye  dr;Mi;::bt.; 
caiLsing  th^  itcc'ntuMKiicU  .  ih<h*s:t<jr  obst^'Ocf.  the  citii<  iRirg".'  j. i~";;M  tli» 
rwl «»«!''  :l'^riN/t»i?.tn   i  liii't-'i-rs  tuive^rew-itrty   le^riuwl.   \vt»lr,U:.'«:ii-tu.lij  . 
viir|»ris(.^  tlirfj,  ;i-iii  iiiii  111  the  tiox'yf  smaller  diiuensfons  ;i|»t#eat's  Jo  ^ 
i>«vpro(lH<cil.iiy  :V:ni<'ii»a.  wtiili*' rhi^'  esteni.ien  the  iipplicjit  ions  qf^^^ 
I'XjiandeiVboX    .'  f»U'-e|v,  \lK\3uoiiyes^of  th 

C%)Ji»bustiiin  n-a--  po-tie:!  ^i  Tar  iii  the  I.'iwted  State**  ihal   thi  •pn- 

trainiiH;Ht»<  of  (:  jid-'i s  .iis-  .■lioJiuou.s ;    »<t  *iuoke;  bus.;:whj>tev<^  ii.«! 

■  capiitrity  ijiighi^vbe.  xvV.'jld  ^rrw:  K>  h'*W  WW  of  tlteaj:     Of  ^^hat  use 

,^"  then  wits  it  to  keep  M  \„',\-\"u\Xi'i    They  have  then  adopt«"»l  f he  plah 

4»f  .so  (llsposiu.:;  i^e>  ai>p;!iiitii.s  that- the  (-iiiders  uiav  be  t!ir<i\vn  otlt 

■ -of  the  *<t5«ek,  nlw.Myv  alii'J- iiaring  |)een  bt'oken  h^»  by  strikiug  .i-jaitis; 

"the  sulfa  C(^«tf  Hie  >^4i(.k'«  Jrti'i'i;  ii)  ordi'r^t'.iav^iia  ;l}ie  tbrowipjg  ««' 

•  of  larjre  pie«-vs  \\Im'  li  itould  .Neit.out  firevs,!.''-  .        -.'•.■^      '•;■-■  r-        :.  - 

.. ; .  ;■ -1 1  wt^^^^  ffwft  j«.o^  H»ne  «  tiuie ->v.j'*>  y*<^^ 

Ttjtirtlir iniiBey  y\ jWi<."il  jit  this^umiVryl  iit  usc^-n.-jiniiig  the  fiivit.;i\4ii«li 
'  ought  t«V  Uo>a^.  M'-.  t.itis  otic."  .jUai  .au  e.Meoded  siiK^ke.  Im^x,  -imWK 
:    hiade  (if  :  siit^i .  *S  Ust  1  t-^ip 

canUiiV  iMild  any  i>rtb«t;tirni;;I,  firUctj(»n  of  tlte  cindvii  ;tha.l,;ire  j.b'iiSva    ^ 
-  M  hrijttch  ihn  tubesv  aii't  j  hit  iliis;  :b(ring  the^case.  it  ifi  :pi;:u  dtviWiVi"? 
:^:ttWl  :i<Mi:WV^Tl' "f  'f'"T>»   ihfMVynf^wiit  sfe<  to:  Jr(P!ti(W- <>rt''y^t^^ 
:  ]!or(a(ift  of  ibV'tjj  v.bicli  will  liank  tiji  against  the  fr(»Ht  of '' V' "ie-xfen- 
.«"i«in;  ,   KiJroiiifa.n  eniitu'eiv  li;i,ving  iw»w'  observed  theVrec5.'g4i}tion  of 
thei;e  facts'  jrt  oji r  '.i test  .-uid  ntoK  lintelligetvl  •prar-t vCi    •>  j  nr.t  bel  ' 
'^'ski^y"  tt>  y^'^k^is^w:  iwi  tmU   ttrat  :an  .extended  stnoke^vimx . ilvi<?,s  nt.f 
M'PVe  as.a  r'Vept.ible  t</  I'.'irry  .•iny  niatr-rhil  fMtrti<inj>i -oflhe  ttntlerb 
.fi-egai'«lJess  (if  the  4.1i:ir;ict.T of  the  coinlTifrtion  in  the  Hrt*bV>Jrj,  Ij^jV 
al.s<rUi{tt  it  ioy«dY(;*  ilii'  attettcUtnt  Ui«a<lvahttige.-5  of 'ijuetii^siil  cost, 
weight    atel   imfiatfitvru  *<t-  five  *.tertittijng.      VVt-   are'  ilrfttitcnc    th'P 
^*fa4''  ;ifi<!i"  Ji;  lorii:  jMul  (*xpi;jii.>»ive  exi>erience  wuh.jt,  and  t^iey  have 
tlje  a<lvantas»  that  th.  it-  .niistuke  in  .atlopting  it  Will  reiiuifc  ifi- 
.  litiili.'ly' le.ss  time  u^^^  ntoue^y'-iljM' lis  corret%^^  ;.  .. 

.  ,  .J?|ittj^i)iirgii.  Nxjvember  il.  3TMKI,  ; j:  ::■  ;..  ;>.-^^  ^  -^  ■  .;^'^.    -^^ 

»:    Iii  diii*  Hissins;  tiie  danKPJFOti^  pj-aetit*  oif  pltisigiii^  «tayl»gllf8  : 
iji  tlie/IS>v<>mlM  r  ninnlM  r  ^^0^^^  jottmal.  it^^was  stat^^i^  ihal  ' 

'the  Tvelt  kitowii   hoikiAv  stayboits  .cstnndt  "toe  pltis?;*''^   fifJin 

th».*  out^jde  withoiii.  puiMna;  the  fire  otiT"  Tlits  nx-r^vtls  ;a!. 
liitJt'  exjdftivaiioiL  lh>auHP  it  wa*>  jiof.  iiiHlersstbtftf  .hj  «t,:,iviist 
•  oiie.of.piii*  j-eati+is.  The  inteiuibn  of  the  wfiieT  .61'  that  Ktat^e- 
.  hieiit  Avar/fbsaj  thatii  lioliow  siayboH cannot  h<^^v}upj?<?\t  from 
the  nti.t.side 'Avitlioiit  K('tt(iing;  pteani  through  thf«  hreUf.-ii  boil 
f  q :  th«v  iu?id;«'  uf  I  he.  lirel)6x.  This  journal  is  edited  for  the 
higlt-class'  in'DCivf  power  oflRf-iaj.  anil  it  is  invo.neei-val»J<i*  that 

anytjiu^  who  'eares   to   I'ud    it  \votilil';1be    guilty  ;  of  ,snifb    a 
ciinvinal  "act   a.''  to  jdug  a  Ktaybolt  nirdef  any  efrctim!=-t:n'tt--p 
Wo  wisheUfo  point  out.  Irowever.  the  difficulty  of  perfoittunK 
.  ;stioh  an  ahoniinable  trick  in  the  case  of  a  hollow  s^laybott.  >;  /; ; 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Basford,  editor  of  this  journal,  sailed  Nov.  21st,  for 
the  trip  to  Europe,  as  noted  in  our  editorial  columns  of  the  pre- 
ceding issue.     He  will  remain  abroad  about  ten  weeks. 


The  president  of  a  well-known  railroad  makes  a  practice  of 
using  the  technical  journals  in  a  way  which  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  others.  He  is  a  systematic  reader  of  the  papers  and 
makes  a  practice  of  marking  articles  referring  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  departments  and  calling  the  attention  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  to  such  as  he  finds  specially  in- 
teresting or  suggestive.  H  done  in  a  broad-minded  way  this 
is  an  excellent  plan,  and  one  from  which  important  results 
may  be  obtained.  The  president,  however,  is  not  the  only 
officer  who  may  use  this  method  effectively.  A  Western  mas- 
ter mechanic  does  practically  the  same  thing  among  his  fore- 
men and  shop  men.  He  marks  articles  and  sends  them  with 
a  letter  to  certain  men,  asking  for  a  written  opinion  upon  the 
applicability  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  article  to  the 
local  conditions.  In  this  case  it  is  not  the  opinion  that  is  de- 
sired so  much  as  the  assurance  that  the  papers  are  read  and 
the  suggestions  noticed.  This  officer  finds  this  plan  so  satis- 
factory that  he  is  to  extend  it  and  bring  the  technical  papers 
Into  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  foremen  and  shop 
men,  which  he  holds  at  regular  intervals. 


Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  design  of  locomotives  for 
present  day  conditions  of  service  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  building  for  to-day  alone,  but  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  provide  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  finding  it 
necessary  to  ultimately  convert  locomotives  to  another  type 
or  discard  them  altogether,  because  they  are  inadequate  for 
economieal  performance.  A  freight  locomotive  with  17-in. 
cylinders,  carrying  140  lbs.  steam  pressure  is  almost  entirely 
useless  to-day  if  it  be  of  a  type  which  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  conversion  into  a  switch  engine;  yet  many  such  locomo- 
tives are  still  in  service.  To  many  general  managers  a  locomo- 
tive i.s  a  locomotive,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  secure  approval 
of  the  "scrapping"  of  old  engines,  although  such  a  course  is  ob- 
viously correct  from  a  business  standpoint.  It  is  possible  to 
build  locomotives  to  designs  which  will  insure  economical  ser- 
vice to  the  end,  but  this  requires  a  long  look  into  the  future. 
The  present  experience  of  a  number  of  roads  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  using  the  greatest  possible  skill  in  original  de- 
signs in  order  to  keep  locomotive  equipment  up  to  advancing 
requirements.  To  properly  design  locomotives  to-day  requires 
a  high  grade  of  ability,  experience  and  knowledge  of  operat- 
ing conditions.  In  this  function  motive  power  superintendents 
are  called  upon  to  exercise  a  degree  of  skill  and  ability  which 
was  formerly  not  needed.  With  the  tendency  of  the  time  to- 
ward concentration  of  ownership  it  may  be  said  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  development  of  every  new  design 
which  is  to  remain  for  years  as  an  Indication  of  the  character 
of  business  ability  of  those  in  responsible  charge.  In  this 
matter  a  lesson  lies  not  deeply  hidden,  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  well  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  officers  who 
are  directly  in  charge  of  this  important  work. 


PROMOTION    FROM    THE    RANKS. 


Most  people  are  not  satisfied  with  their  situation  in  life, 
and  if  it  were  not  so  there  would  be  little  or  no  progress  or 
improvement  in  any  direction.  Dissatisfaction  with  what  we 
are  and  what  we  have  is  the  incentive  to  do  better  things. 
Therefore  dissatisfaction  in  this  sense  is  a  good  thing.  If  a 
man  is  satisfied  to  perform  the  same  service  for  twenty  years, 
in  the  same  way  and  with  no  improvement  in  position  or  com- 
pensation he  is  not  fit  even  for  that  position  and  must  eventu- 
ally move  backward.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  work 
of  many  men  may  take  this  dissatisfaction  for  granted  and 
neglect  it.  They  are  the  men  who  are  unable  to  retain  the 
service  of  good  men.    They  deserve  to  lose  every  good  man. 
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On  the  other  hand  they  may  take  advantage  of  it  to  promote 
and  encourage  every  man  who  is  dissatisfied  enough  to  improve 
his  work  and  prepare  for  greater  responsibilities. 

Herein  is  the  success  of  men  like  Carnegie,  and  herein  lies 
the  failure  of  many  large  concerns  to  secure  and  keep  the  right 
sort  of  men.  Railroads  can  be  mentioned  on  which  this  prin- 
ciple has  not  taken  a  strong  growth.  In  such  cases  important 
positions  are  always  filled  with  "new  blood."  The  old  blood 
understands  this  policy  to  mean  that  hope  of  advancement 
and  promotion  is  cut  off  from  all  who  cannot  bring  strong 
influence  to  bear  upon  their  own  interests,  and  few  are  able  to 
do  this. 

This  situation  is  not  only  unbusinesslike,  but  it  is  posi- 
tively dangerous  to  the  advancement  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  it.  How  can  an  organization  of  discouraged  subor- 
dinates accomplish  good  work?  It  is  impossible  to  do  "good 
railroading"  under  any  such  conditions.  Those  who  are  mak- 
ing the  fatal  mistake  of  neglecting  the  principle  of  promotion 
from  the  ranks  should  give  this  matter  a  thought  and  rectify 
it  before  it  is  too  late.      vJ  v :,;:::--■- ,. 


VARIABLE-SPEED    DRIVES    AND  FEEDS. 


The  opinion  is  held  by  some  that  the  introduction  of  the 
positive-drive  speed-changing  mechanism  for  the  feeds  and 
drives  of  machine  tools,  which  is  being  resorted  to  by  progres- 
sive tool  builders,  is  being  overdone — that  too  many  speeds  are 
usually  provided  for,  etc.  In  one  instance  a  contemporary 
states  editorially,  that  "a  reversion  is  noted  in  some  orders 
recently  placed  in  that  the  specifications  call  for  but  two  or 
three  possible  changes  of  speed." 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  variable  speed  mechanism  has 
not  been  introduced  nearly  to  the  extent  that  its  advantages 
justify  and,  further,  that  the  advantages  of  its  use  are  far 
fiom  being  sufl^ciently  appreciated;  this  belief  is  fully  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  our  more  progressive  tool  builders,  in 
this  country,  are  using  and  perfecting  such  devices  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  use  them,  and  again  by  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  tool  builders  have  been  doing  so  for 
some  time.  The  fact,  that  "in  some  orders  recently  placed" 
only  two  or  three  speed  changes  are  called  for,  does  not  indi- 
cate a  "reversion"  from  the  use  of  this  improvement,  but  rather 
a  further  step  in  progress,  in  that  the  tools  are  to  be  specialized 
for  the  work  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  This  is  as  com- 
mendable as  is  the  use  of  the  speed  changing  mechanism. 

Where  tools  are  to  be  used  for  varying  classes  of  work, 
such  as  is  the  case  with  drilling  machines  and  lathes  (unless 
specialized)  the  provision  of  speed  changes  in  the  drives,  either 
by  variable  speed  motors,  or  mechanically,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  progressive  and  time-saving  machining  operations, 
and  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  "the  best  way  to  insure 
the  best  cutting  speed  to  be  maintained  would  appear  to  lie 
in  taking  from  the  workman  the  ability  to  vary  such  speed," 
is  absolutely  wrong. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  John  Cullinan  has  resigned  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Goodland,  Kansas,  has  resigned.         '■■■-■w:'-'^. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Crown  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Warren  &  Corsicana,  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Warren,  Texas.  :';-J^ 


Mr.  P.  H.  McGuire  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Superior,  Wis.,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  G.  A.  Bruce. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  St.  Louis-Louisville  lines  of  the  Soutliern  Ry.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Princeton,  Ind.     ■  ;.i- ■;  ';^\  '■'- V  ^  )/:^  ,^:. ;' 


Mr.  R.  S.  Wickersham  has  resigned  as  assistant  engineer  of 
tests  of  the  Sante  Fe,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  as  roundhouse  foreman  at  Hawarden,  Iowa. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Ramsdell  has  resigned  as  chief  car  inspector  of 
the  Sante  Fe  to  accept  the  position  of  master  car  builder  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington,  W^.  Va. 

Mr.  C.  Kyle,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Algoma  Central 
&  Hudson  Bay,  is  now  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Superior 
division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  North 
Bay,  Ont  ^  - 


Mr.  F.  C.  Cleaver  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  to 
succeed  Mr.  P.  T.  Lonergan,  resigned.  His  headquarters  are 
at  Rutland,  Vt. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Watkins  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of 
traveling  oni^ineer  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  that  of  master 
mechanic,  with  headquarters  at  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  succeeding 
-Mr.  J.  F.  Price,  resigned. 


Mr.  Charles  H.Hines  has  been  a,ppointed  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  office  in  Montreal.  He 
has  general  charge  of  the  electrical  works,  such  as  lighting 
and  power,  for  the  entire  road. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Goodnow,  who  recently  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Mr.  James  H. 
Barrett,  general  superintendent  of  the  latter  company,  has 
resigned,. 


■■".  ■<^" 


Mr.  Philip  Reeves,  h-^retofore  general  foreman  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern,  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  at  that  point  to  sucx:eed  Mr.  F.  J. 
Smith,  who  has  been  transferred  to  W^ashington,  Ind.,  in  the 

same  capacity. .".':'.     '■, 


Mr.  J.  C-.  Neuffer  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
with  office  in  Chicago.  He  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  after 
having  been  connected  with  that  road  for  30  years. 


Mr.  L.  H.  Turner,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  was  chosen  as  president  of  the  Railway 
Club  of  Pittsburgh,  at  its  recent  meeting,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Hynd- 
man,  master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
at  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  was  elected  vice-president.  Mr.  J.  D.  Mcll- 
wain  was  re-elected  as  treasurer. 


Mr.  Elliot  Sumner  his  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of 
motive  power  of  the  Pannsylvania  R.  R.,  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  position  recently  made  vacant  by  the  transfer 
of  Mr.  I.  B.  Thomas  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  master  mechanic. 
Mr.  Sumner  heretofore  has  held  the  position  as  assistant  en- 
gineer .of  motive  power  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  John  Hair  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  master 
mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Washing- 
ton, Ind.,  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  G.  Neuffer  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hair  is  succeeded  at  Washington,  Ind.,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith, 
master  mechanic  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  suc- 
ceeded at  that  point  by  Mr.  Philip  Reeves,  general  foreman. 


Mr.  Clarence  P.  Day  has  accepted  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  eastern  business  interests  of  The  Railway  and  Engineer- 
ing Revieit  of  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  140  Nassau  street, 
New  York.  His  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he 
has  returned  to  this  field  in  which  he  has  spent  so  many 
years  and  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful.  Mr.  Day  will 
have  charge  of  all  of  the  territory  east  of  Pittsburgh. 
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with  18  in.  walls  and  britkwoik  pilasters  between  the  windows, 
enclosing  the  frame  columns  of  the  building.  The  brickwork 
of  the  building  is  tied  to  the  steel,  but  is  otherwise  entirely 
independent.     The  foundations  are  of  concrete  throughout. 

The  building  is  of  great  length,  533  ft.  long,  and  is  divided 
into  three  bays  by  the  longitudinal  rows  of  columns,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  view.  The  erecting  shop,  which  occupies  the  bay 
at  the  south  side  of  the  building,  is  68  ft.  9  in.  wide;  the  ma- 
chine shop  occupies  the  two  other  bays  on  the  north  side,  one 
49  ft.  5  in.,  and  other  49  ft.  11  in.  The  steel  columns  are  sym- 
metrically placed  throughout  the  building,  the  spacing  being 
in  all  cases  22  ft.  between  centers,  except  at  the  extreme  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  building,  where  it  is  22  ft.  9  in.  The  dis- 
tances between  erecting  shop  pit  centers  is  22  ft.  in  each  case. 
The  steel  work  for  this  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Albert 
Lucius,  of  New  York,  and  was  erected  by  the  McClintock-Mar- 
shall  Construction  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

rilK    .STKKL    WORK. 

The  substantial  character  of  the  steel  work  in  the  framing 
may  be  judged  from  the  interior  views  as  well  as  from  the 
cross-section.  The  general  plan  of  the  steel  work  and  its  longi- 
tudinal bracing  is  similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  the  locomotive 
shop  building  at  the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  (see  page  3*56,  Dei-ember,  1902).  Longi- 
tudinal bracing  is  provided  between  columns  in  alternate  bays, 
with  expansion  bays  between,  like  a  trestle. 

Construction  was  greatly  simplified  by  using  columns  ex- 
actly alike  in  the  longitudinal  rows.  The  columns  were  in 
all  cases  designed  to  support  not  only  the  brickwork  and  roof, 
but  also  the  crane  runways  and  without  extra  complication  to 


provide  for  the  latter.    The  columns,  in  this  building,  however, 
are  in  no  case  filled  with  concrete  inside. 

Extra  heavy  steel  was  provided  for  the  oranes.  The  run- 
ways for  the  120-ton  crane  in  the  erecting  shop  are  5  ft.  plate 
girders,  and  are  located  65  ft.  between  centers;  tliose  for  the 
10-ton  crane  are  2^j  ft.  plate  girders,  with  a  62  ft.  span  Ix^ 
tween  centers.  The  runways  for  the  T^/^-ton  crane  in  the 
heavy  tool  section  of  the  machine  shop  are  2  ft.  plate  girders, 
located  with  a  ( rane  span  of  46  ft.  3  in.  between  centers.  For 
the  120-ton  crane  a  rail  weighing  100  lbs.  to  the  yard  was 
used,  while  for  the  smaller  cranes  a  60-lb.  rail  was  used.  Par- 
ticularly heavy  construction  was  used  to  amply  provide  for 
the  heavy  rolling  loads  to  be  imi>osed  by  the  cranes. 

TIIK  FI.»M»K. 

The  details  of  the  method  of  floor  construction  used  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  sectional  detail  included  in  the  cross- 
section  view.  The  entire  floor  of  the  building  has  a  base  of 
concrete.  4  in.  thick.  This  is  covered  with  five  layers  of  felt, 
which  are  laid  saturated  with  asphalt,  for  waterproofing.  The 
floor  stringers  are  laid  above  this,  bedded  in  well  dried  sand, 
to  carry  the  sub-floor;  the  sub-floor  is  of  2%  in.  yellow  pine, 
while  the  top  floor  is  1 '^s  in.  tongued  and  grooved  maple.  The 
concrete  used  in  this  floor  is  composed  of  American  Portland 
cement,  sand  and  stone  in  the  proportions  of  one.  five  and. 
eight.  ;^ .-,.   ;,:  '. 

This  construction  Is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  entire  shop,  as  it  has  produced  a  flo<jr  capable  of  carrying 
machine  loads  limited  only  by  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
maple  of  the  top  floor.  As  a  result  most  of  the  machines,  that 
do  not  require  space  below  the  floor  surface,  are  placed  on 
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Willi  IS  in.  ^vail^^  alul  l>ri<)v\voVl\  pilash-rs  hoiwccii  thf  witiUow.s, 
«'iu  losing  I !n>  lraui<-  coliinnis  <)t  {he  buiUiing.     The  brickwork 
of  the  buibiing  is  U«m1  lot  ho  steel,  but  is  otherwise  fniirelj-: 
iiulepoiident.    ,Tiie,  i'oiHiUaiioiis  arc  of  i-om-rete  througiiout.- 
r       The  bnildin.u  is  of  ijreat  length.  5:5:1  ft.  long,  and  is  divided 
^   into  tlirec  bays  by  the  longiiudinal  rows  of  rolumus,  as  shown 
in  J  lie  plan  view.    The  eret-iing  sliop,  wlri«:h  o.e«-vipies  the  Imy 
at  ilu-  south  s^itk  of  the  liviibiing.  i6  68  ft.  8  in.  wide;  the  iiia- 
t  bine  shoj)  ociupies  i)u«  two  other  bays  on  the  north  sidf,  one 
4V  ft.  .".  ill.,  and  olber  lit  ft.  11  in,. .  The  .sieel  robinuis  aro  syni- 
-  tnet  riially  piii;  ed .  thtotrghoht   the  ibiribling.  the  spaiing  beiiig 
in  all  tastes  I'l'  ft.  betweea  ceiifers,  ex^^  east- 

and  west  ends  (tf  the  1;nildiHg.  where  it  i&2'i  ft.  ft  in.  The  dls.- 
taiues  ljei\ve«*ii  ercvting  sliop  pit  renters  is  2H  ft.  in  ea«  h  »ase.. 
The  steel  work  for  this:  bniJding  was  designed  by  \Mi\  Albert 
l.iK  ius,  of  New  Y©i-k,  ;aud  was  evwtetl  b>*  the  MeClinfock-iMar- 
,.  shall  ConBtruetioii  ('onii>any;  !>itlsbuvgh\.  .Pa/-;..  ;.  ;•';';..; 
•vx.  -  ■■'■._    riti;  !*^n;Ki.  AVoicK.  '       ' 

,•;,.•  The  snbstantiaiHiaraerej' of  the  sieei  work  in  the :fi^ai"iu& 
^  niay  he  jiiciged  from  t(ie  interior  vtews  a^f well  as  fi-bm  the 
i>  »u'08s-»eetion,    Tl»e  .getreral  plan  of  th^  steel  work  and  its  longir 
•:  liidinal  biadng  is  similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  the  locomotive 
v.shop   uiiililin,:;  at    the  (\>lliiiwood  shops  of  the  l.ake  i?hore  & 
'^  Alit  higan    Southern.    t«ce  ,page  ;l«;«i,  |)et:eniber;   T|Mt2^     J.Oiigi-. 
~:^ln«iinal  iKraeing  is  pr(»-V filed  bciAVeen  ioliininsr  iij  alterrial*?  bays,.: 
■};^;Wilh  expansion  bays^bet ween,  like  a  trest;Jf(*: ;.:;-,  c^-.  /'■'i'-<:'-C^\:< 
t'onjsiriH'tion   wat<  gieatly  sihiplitied   by   lisliigx-oiiiinn^  :eXr 
\v'H<tly  alike  in   the  .fongitudinal    rows.    /rU'v^ohimns   \iVere  ^n- 
'iviH  (-aseii  desigiieil 'to  i<rtpi>«)it  iiott  oirly":<iuv  Ih'ickwjtn'iV  aird  i'^^^^ 
tMit  aJ:so  tlie  (Mjantviiiiuvays  aiut  withojitextva  vt>i"P'i^  ^^ 


pn»videf^>t  the  latter     The  «o1umti*;..in  rhj*<  i>u|td4i)j^4ui^V4?r, ,  . 
aie  in  no  tasi-  filled  with  concrete  iusixi?*;       ■    ;,    ^  ;;x_ 

Bxtra  heavy  SI  e«'l   was  pi:ovjded  foi^^flie  tM-aiiew/    Th*:-  t"«»»»^  _ 
ways  for  l*e  t2«iMon  eiane  iu  the  «re«  y  fry  P'^^?  -V 

gird«M-s.  and  are  bleated  »">:*  ft/ between  venuM'S;   thpsiiv  ^for  th«f 
iM-ton  i-rane  are  J':-   it.  plate  girdei:sy  wiUi.^a  'i^  fi.  :^»an  i»»>..:;: 
tween   eenterp.     Tlie    runways   for  ibe.  r^-^^oii   ci'iaive   i|i   tii'v. -■ 
heavy  tool  sej:tion  of  the  iiiaehiiie  shop  -are  2  itv  idate.TgriNWl:*.  > 
local  ed  with  a  crane  span  of  4\>  ft.  iS  in:  iH/rween  »ei1ivvs-  I^r  . : 
ihcliiO-ton   ei-an<>   a   rail   wcij^hin^    luo    n»s.   to   tlie   y«rdwas 
iiiicd,  while  for  the  smaibn-  craiies  a  «<Hb^  raiil -Was  u 
ticularly  tt^avy  constnution  was  irsfKfl;;!^ 
the  heavy;  foiling  loads  to  he  imposed  .l^y^i be  rutjcs./         ^:>: 

':  /lli^'details  of   the  nuiho<l  of  floor  eoiu^tinittioti-iised  aiie/- 
wejl  illiisjraied  In  the  sectional  ifletatlfii^lJlded  itC  iiie\<;|:<»!5C 
yseeiion-  vJew;    The  entire  lldor  of  tti^  Iwildiug  has  a  basp  of  .;^ 
«o>irreiV\  4  in.  rhicl<.     This  Is  eOvcred  vvilh  ffv«'  lay^-i^;  of  t»«itv    ■ 
which  are  laid  saturated  with  as4>halK  for  Ayaterp4TK>1ing.     TIhv 
fioor  stringers  are  laiil  alM»ve  Uw^.  iM^^d^fed  in  weil  Orle     sand.' 
10  tar  ry^  the  sub- floor:  the  fulhfloor  isof  2?ii  in.  yelJ<w  iijne.  ■ 
wliiie  the  i6|»  floor  it*  1  'x  in.  «ongti«>ii  and  gr«»«»V«Ml  mapU      The 
^^^)n«  rete  use«i  in  t  h  i.s  floor  is  composed  of  .\uH'ri>  an   tNtri  lan<l 
cii'meiti^vsaiid  .and  ^loue  in  alire>;  pm|*<ytJons  or  o)ii^  1i<^:^^ 

/eight.-- /■■:.;-;"^--J--V,  .',      .    -■  ■■  _  ■;:  /•■////./■/";'  ;.-  ■::  c,    ■•" ' '  ■'-•.^■•v" • ' ' 

t  ■^TTiiis'eoiiiJliMicHon  is  one  oj'  th«'  iWiist   inipoiunu  Veiatnrt^vyd; 

the  eui ire  shop,  as  it  has  produiH'd  a. floor  vajtaAdn  4»C  _'"f«^t'>i.H*i 

iitachine  loa^fs   limittn]  <)nly  liv  the  ;<mishiiig  ■t*lrc>iigth"ot    '1if«^ .  ^ 

niaido  Of  file  top  floor.    Ai*  a  n^siilj  niosi;  ofth»;*  ni^ 

do  liot   i;eqtihe  sjiace  lielow -tbe/fl^ior 's^^  ^f^ 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  IN  ERECTING   SHOP,   SHOWING   120-TON   CRANE   LIFTING  A  BOILER.       SHOWING  ALSO  HEAVY  CHARACTER  OF  STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION. 


and  attached  to  the  floor  without  special  foundations — thus 
making  it  practicable  for  the  arrangement  of  the  machines  to 
be  changed  at  will. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  floor  construction  is  the 
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CKOSS-SECTION  SHOWIN(i  DETAILS  OF  ERECTING  PIT  CONSTBUCTION. 

provision  of  wire  boxes,  as  indicated  in  the  sectional  detail. 
In  every  third  space  between  the  stringers,  which  run  cross- 
wise of  the  building,  the  sand  filling  is  withheld  and  kept 
out  by  stops  of  '/s  in.  board,  which  are  merely  nailed  against 
the  stringer  on  each  side  of  the  space  as  shown,  and  extend 
from  the  felt  up  to  the  sub-floor.  This  forms  an  open  channel, 
or  duct,  which  runs  entirely  across  the  building  and  provides 
a  most  excellent  method  for  running  power  and  light  wires,  in 
pipe  conduits  from  the  main  wire  tunnel  or  trench  running 
longitudinally  through  the  shop,  to  the  various  t(X)ls  upon 
wnich  electric  motors  are  used.  The  arrangement  of  these 
wire  boxes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pits  is  shown  in  the  plan 
drawing;  there  are  four  to  each  bay  and  they  extend  from  the 
north  wall  across  the  wire  trench  to  a  point  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  erecting  pits,  or  up  to  the  erecting  pit  tracks  where  they 
are  in  the  way.  The  use  of  these  wire  boxes  will  be  referred 
to  in  another  article. 

THE  R(X>F. 

The  details  of  the  roof  steel  work  are  well  shown  in  the 
cross-sprtion  view  and  also  in  the  detail  drawing  of  the  saw- 
tooth construction,  which  is  used  above  the  machine  shop  sec- 


tion of  the  building.  In  the  erecting  shop  small  columns  are 
carried  up  from  the  crane  columns,  ending  in  large  gusset 
plates,  which  support  the  roof  trusses  and  also  serve  to  provide 
cross  bracing.  The  details  of  the  saw-tooth  construction  are 
made  clear  in  the  engraving,  which  shows  a  cross-section 
through  the  saw-tooth  windows  at  the  quarter  points  of  the 
machine  shop  roof. 

The  roof  consists  of  a  base  of  1%-inch  tongued  and  grooved 
boards,  upon  both  erecting  and  machine  shop  sections,  and  upon 
this  is  laid  the  roofing  felt.  The  felt  is  laid  heavily  saturated 
in  asphalt.  Considerable  anxiety  was  experienced  in  regard  to 
obtaining  a  suitable  roofing  material  for  covering  the  saw-tooth 
section  of  the  roof — particularly  the  trench  portion,  as  it  had 
been  thought  desirable  to  make  it  waterproof  for  at  least  one 
foot  above  the  bottom  to  take  care  of  snow  and  water.  As  one 
side  of  this  trench  is  vertical,  the  conditions  will  be  appreciated 
as  being  unusually  severe  for  asphalt  roof  construction.  The 
roofing  material  has,  however,  been  put  in  place,  meeting  the 
above  conditions,  by  the  Eastern  Granite  Roofing  Company  of 
New  York,  under  an  absolute  guarantee  for  ten  years. 

Inside  drainage  is  made  use  of  throughout,  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  backing  up  of  water  due  to  conductor  pipes  freez- 
ing. The  conductor  pipes,  which  are  5  inches  in  diameter,  for 
the  erecting  shop  section,  lead  from  the  flashing  boxes  to  the 
longitudinal  discharge  pipes,  of  which  there  is  one,  8  inches  in 
diameter,  carried  along  under  each  side  of  the  roof,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  roof  steel  work,  as  shown  in  the  cross-section. 
For  the  machine  shop,  4-inch  conductors  lead  from  the  flashing 
boxes  to  a  5-inch  vertical  discharge  pipe,  one  of  which  is  ar- 
ranged alongside  of  every  other  column  of  the  middle  row,  ex- 
tending through  the  shop.  There  are  12  "low,"  or  drainage 
spots  in  the  roof  construction,  which  amply  provide  for  the 
drainage. 

No  direct  ventilation  is  provided  In  the  erecting  portion, 
but  the  machine  shop  has  excellent  provision  for  ventilation 
in  the  sawtooth  windows.  These  are  arranged  to  be  operated 
in  sections,  of  which  there  are  eight  to  each  saw-tooth,  from  the 
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floor  of  the  shop  by  hand  wheels,  the  mechanism  for  which  is 
indicated  in  the  saw-tooth  sectional  detail.  Special  provision 
is  made  for  ventilating  the  water  closets,  which  are  located 
within  the  shop  building,  but  the  details  of  the  latter  will 
appear  later  in  connection  with  the  lavatories  and  heating 
system. 

GENERAL. 

The  constructional  details  of  the  erecting  pits  are  indi- 
cated in  a  cross-sectional  detail  drawing.  The  side  walls  are 
of  massive  concrete  construction  and  are  surmounted  by  a 
%  by  12  in.  plate.  34  ft.  long,  on  each  side  to  provide  bearing 
for  the  rails.  A  3  by  3  by  "%  in.  angle,  riveted  to  the  outer 
edge,  protects  the  outer  corner  of  each  concrete  side  wall,  as 
shown.  The  plate  is  anchored  to  the  walls  by  %  by  K,  in. 
anchor  bolts,  which  are  spaced  6  ft.  4  in.  apart,  and  the  rails 
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VIEW  OF  TIIK  MACHINE  SHOl'  ROOF,   SHOWING   SAW-TOOTH  WINDOWS. 


Section  A-B. 
HORIZONTAL  SECTION  THROUGH  SAW-TOOTH  WINDOWS,  AND  VERTICAL 
SECTION,   A-U,   SHOWING    SAW-TOOTH   CONSTRUCTION. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  MACHINE  SHOP,  SHOWING  DAYLIGHT  LIGHTING  EFFECT  FROM  THE  S.VW-TOOTH  WINDOWS. 

McKEES  ROCKS  SHOPS.— PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


are  tied  to  this  plate  by  special  angle  fittings,  riveted  to  the 
plate  and  raised,  so  as  to  easily  bolt  to  the  rail. 

Each  pit  is  furnished  with  connections  for  compressed  air, 
cold  water  at  80  lbs.  and,  by  a  simple  patented  device,  with 
water  at  about  200  degrees  F.  temperature,  under  a  pressure  of 
100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  latter  connection  is  manifolded 


with  a  hydraulic  pressure  line.  The  manifold  connection 
makes  it  possible  to  fill  boilers  on  the  erecting  pits  with  hot 
water  and  then  test  them  to  any  desired  pressure  up  to  300 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  only  one 
connection  with  the  boiler. 
An  interesting  detail  of  the  shop  construction  is  to  be  seen 
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J.VTKUKiU  VIEW  IN   KRKCTlNt;   SIKM",   SUO\VlA(;   IL'O-ton    «I{VNK   LI 

aixl   aita<he<l   to   thv   Moor   witlioiil    s|KH-ial    fouixlatioiis — ilius 
makinj;  it  pra<  t  icahle  lor  iln'  ai  rauKempnt  of  the  marhines  to 
be  rJianjjed  at    will. 
.  Another  iuiportaut  leature  of  iliis  floor  construction  is  the 
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provision  of  win*  lw)X«'s,  as  indicated  in  the  sectional  detail. 
In  every  third  space  iM'tween  the  slrinj;or.s,  whicii  run  cross- 
wise of  llir  iiiiildin^.  the  sand  tiiliii>;  Is  withheld  and  kept 
out  l»y  stojjs  of  "s  in  board,  which  arc  merely  nailed  against 
the  striiifjer  on  each  !ji(h>  of  the  space  as  shown,  and  extend 
fioni  the  fell  lip  to  the  snb-floor.  Tliis  forms  an  open  channel, 
or  du<i.  whitli  runs  entirt-ly  acro.ss  llie  building  and  provich's 
a  most  cxiell.nt  method  for  running  power  and  light  wires,  in 
pipe  <()nduits  from  the  main  wire  tunnel  or  tremh  running 
longitudinally  through  the  .^hoii.  to  the  various  t(K»ls  upon 
wriich  ele<iric  motoi's  are  used.  The  anangement  of  these 
wire  boxes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  j)iis  is  shown  in  the  plan 
(hawing;  there  are  four  to  eaih  hay  and  ihey  extend  from  the 
north  wall  across  the  wire  trench  m  a  juiint  op|)osite  the  middle 
of  the  erf'cttug  pits,  or  up  to  the  en-cting  pit  tracks  where  they 
are  in  the  way.  The  use  of  these  wirr>  boxes  will  be  referred 
to  in  uiioiher  article. 

■;'-;: '-'/y^.^y'-S-^C^  '<'./•' :>sixv.  k<m>k!;;,.  :  ■■■■■        V-."'-'  '.'"'•'■ 
The  details  of  the   roof  steel   work   are   well   shown   in   the 
cros.ssci  t  inn  \  iew   ami  also  in   the  detail  drawing  of  tlie  saw- 
tooili  (onstrui  lion,  wiiicli  is  used  above  llnj  machine  sliop  sec- 


tion of  the  building,  hi  t Id-  t-i ••<  ting  siiop  small  (olumns  are 
carried  up  from  the  crane  columns,  emling  in  large  gusset 
plates,  which  suppt>ri  the  roof  trusses  and  also  sfive  t(»  provide 
»r»)s.s  hra<  iiig.  Tin  details  of  the  saw-lo«>tii  ronstruction  are 
mid*;  Th'ar  in  iir»'  engraving,  wliich  shows  a  <  ross-section 
through  th«'  saw-tooth  windows  at  the  quarttM-  points  of  the 
machine  slioj)  roof. 

The  roof  lousists  of  a  base  of  I  '•vinth  tongued  and  grooved 
boards,  upon  Imili  ereiting  and  mac  liin<^  shop  sections,  and  iiiion 
this  is  laid  the  roofing  felt.  The  fell  is  laid  heavily  saturated 
in  asjiliali.  ('onsi<U'rablf  anxiety  was  exj)enenced  in  regard  to 
obtaining  a  siiitabb-  rooting  material  for  covering  the  saw-tooth 
section  of  the  roof — particularly  the  trench  portion,  a.s  it  had 
been  ih«)ught  desirable  to  make  it  waterproof  for  at  least  one 
foot  aliove  the  bottom  to  lake  care  of  snow  and  water.  .\s  one 
side  of  this  trench  is  vertical,  the  conditions  will  be  appreciated 
a.-'  being  unusually  .severe  for  asphalt  roof  construction.  The 
roofing  material  has.  however,  been  put  in  place,  meeting  ilw 
above  con<litions.  by  the  l-^istern  fJranite  Roofing  Tomiiany  of 
New  York,  uniler  an  absolute  guarantee  for  ten  years. 

Inside  drainage  is  niatle  use  of  throughout,  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  hacking  up  of  water  due  to  conductor  pipes  freez- 
ing. The  (onductor  pipes,  which  are  .".  iiuhes  in  diameter,  for 
lh<'  erecting  shop  section,  lead  from  the  fiashing  boxes  to  the 
longitudinal  discharge  pipes,  of  which  there  is  one,  8  Inches  In 
diameter,  carrb-d  along  under  each  side  of  the  roof,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  roof  steel  work,  as  shown  in  the  cross-section. 
Por  the  machine  shoj),  4  inch  conductors  lead  from  the  flashing 
boxes  to  a  .'"•-inch  vertical  discharge  pipe,  one  of  which  is  ar- 
ranged alongside  of  every  other  cohimn  of  the  middle  row,  ex- 
tending through  the  shop.  There  are  12  "low,"  or  drainage 
sjiots  in  the  roof  ( onstruciion.  wliich  anipl.v  luovide  for  the 
drainage. 

No  direct  ventilation  is  provided  in  the  erecting  portion, 
imt  the  machine  shoji  has  excellent  provision  for  ventilation 
in  the  saw  tootli  windows.  These  are  arranged  (o  be  operated 
in  bcctions,  ul  wliiLh  there  are  eigiitto  each  saw  tooth,  from  the 
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floor  of  the  shop  by  hand  wheels,  the  mechanism  for  which  is 
indiiated  in  the  saw-tooth  sectional  detail;  Special  provision 
is  made  for  ventilating  the  water  closets,  which  are  lo<'ated 
within  the  shoji  Iniildin^.  hut  the  details  of  thr  latter  will 
apixar  later  in  <ouii»'<fi<»n  with  t,he  lavatori»»s  and  heatiajg 
syst«'ni.  [■i'J^''-^::-}:]':^^,--'^- '-■/''■'':■:■'■: ''■■'■  .:\-.ir;  ■^J--?.- ■■;'•,!:•:'-'. -:''';>  :'■.  "-;■■■':■';':' 
:  v,-^- ■",;;■:'_.;"■;■  '  '<;ENER\r,.    • ' -;    -  ■-"•■-> 

'    The   ronslriiclional   details    uf   the   «»re«'tiii^    pits   are    inrft- , 
eated  in  a  cross-sectional  detail  drawing-     The  side  walls  ^re 
"of   massive   concrete   const  luci  ion    ami    are   snrniounted    liy  a? 
•"s  liy  12  in.  j)late.  :i4  ft.  lun.^.  on  each  side  to  provide  hcariiig 
for  the  rails.     A  o  l»y  ;',  by  •■s  in.  angle,  riveted  to  the  (Uiier 
edge,  protects  the  outer  corner  of  each  concrete  si<ie  wall,  as- 
shown.     The   plate   is  authored   to  th)?   walls  by  %   by.  l^S  ;in< 
amhor  bolts,  which  are  spaced  f,  ft.   4  in.  apart,  and  the  tails. ^ 
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are  tied  to  this  i)late  by  spet  iai  angle  flttings.  rivetf'l  0  'he 
plate  and  raised,  so  as  to  easily  Ijolt  to  the  rail.-      •    kV    ■  ' 

Each   pit   is  furnished  with  connections  for  compressed  air. 
Wld   water  at    so  lbs.  and,  by  a  simple   patented   device,   with 
'water  at  about  2(m»  degrees  F\  temperature,  under  a  pressure:  of 
HK»  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  latter  connection  is  manifolded. 


witlv  a   hydraulic    pressure    line.    The   Hiauifold    coHnection 
makes  it  possible  to  fill  boilers  on  the  erecting  pits  with  liot 

water  an<l   then   test   them  to  any  desired  pressure  up  to  300 

lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  this  is  aicomplished  by  the  use  of  only  on*; 

connection  with  the  l>o  tier..  ,'^''!:  J----  .;'  :i-  .i/-,'     ^  ■ 

•}    An  interesting  detail  of  the  shop  construition  Is  to  be  seen 
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in  the  details  of  tlie  partitions  used  for  enclosing  the  tool 
room,  and  the  tin  shop  and  air  bralie  repair  departments  in  the 
machine  shop  (see  the  plan  drawing).  The  partitions  used 
ton.sist  of  woven-wire  screen,  supported  upon  angle-iron  posts 
and  frame  work,  the  details  of  which  are  indicated  in  the 
small  detail  sketch  inserted  on  the  plan  drawing.  The  doors 
leading  through  these  partitions  are  also  of  similar  construc- 
tion, making  the  entire  partition  work  absolutely  fireproof,  as 
well  a.s  of  the  most  approved  sanitary  construction. 


NEW  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


4-4-2    (ATLANTIC)    TYI'K. 


<'Iir<'.\«iO   A-    .M.TON    KAIIWAV. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  delivered  new  pas- 
senger locomotives  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  to  be  used 
in  the  expected  heavy  passenger  service  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  in  connection  with  the  approaching  exposition.  These 
locomotives  should  admirably  supplement  the  very  large  4-6-2 
type  engines  by  the  same  builders,  which  were  described  on 


FOUR-CYLINDER    COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVES. 


By  Aljbed  G.  ue  Glehn. 


This  subject  is  increasing  in  importance  because  the  4-cyl- 
inder  compound  stands  for  an  effort  to  increase  the  eflBciency 
of  locomotives.  This  journal  is  indebted  to  The  Engineer, 
London,  for  this  able  article  by  Mr.  de  Glehn. 


So  much  has  been  written  on  compound  locomotives  in 
general,  and  on  4-cylinder  compounds  in  particular,  that 
I  fear  that  the  following  note  on  the  subject  will  contain 
nothing  that  is  new.  My  only  excuse  for  writing  on  the 
matter  is  that  I  have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  watching 
and  helping  in  the  evolution  of  the  type  of  engine  which 
has  been  too  exclusively  associated  with  my  name.  It  is 
true  that  the  4-cylinder  compound  bearing  the  Northern  of 
France  Company's  No.  701,  which  was  the  starting  point  of 
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page  87  of  the  March  number  of  this  journal.     The  principle 
characteristics  of  the  new  4-4-2  type  are  as  toUows: 

4 4 2    TYPE    PASSE2rfGER   LOCOMOTIVE,    CHICAGO    *    ALTON    RAILWAY. 

'■.'■.;..■   'n  Ratios, 

tfeating  surface  to  cylinder  volumes... 
Trartivo   weight    to    heating    surface.  .  .  . 

Tractive  weight  to   tractive  effort ;  .  .  =       4.35 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers,  to  heating  surface =580. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort,  per  cent =    13.65 

Total   weight  to  beating  .surface =    56.6 

\jj  iinu€r   ■  •  •«••.  •'•«,*4r*>«'«>4ft*  ••'•••-•«■•  v^*  ••«  *K-«  •••■•••■•••  •■  ^u  X  ^o  ins. 

Valve ; . . .., . ....,;... Balanced  piston 

Boiler — Typo ^ .  v:.  i . ;:. Straight ;   Material,  steel 

Diameter    .-..'. 70   ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets %    ins. 

Working  pressure 200  lbs. 

Fuel    Soft    coal 

Firebox — Material * Steel 

LctiKth    .,>  .  -.'^  .-;.  ...  .<..;.... 108%    ins. 

Width ;  .'. .'. .  .  . .  ..  .■■i.J■i^^ 72  V* 

Depth :  .> .....  Front,  71  %  ins. ;    back.  57  % 

Thickness  of  sheets :  •  ■>■''-' 

Sides,  %  in. :    back,  %  in. ;    crown, 

Water  space Front.  41.^  ins. ;    sides.  Sf-a 

Tubes — .Material Iron  ; 

Number  and  Dianietar. .  .  .  ;.  .,i,.i,. . .  .>•»..»' 

Length    i  .  . 16    ft. 

Heating   Surface — Firebox    191.2  sq.  ft. 

Tubes     3.056  sq.  ft. 

Total -V 3,247.2  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area   54.2  sq.  ft. 

Driving   Wheels — Diameter  outside 80   ins. 

Diameter  of  center 73   ins. 

Journals   10  z  12  ins. 

Engine  Truck  Wheels   (Front) — Diameter 36  ins. 

Journals , 6>/^   X  I21/2   Ins. 

Trailing  Wheels — Diameter 48  ins. 

Journals   8  x  12  ins. 

Wheel  Uase — Driving 7  ft.  8  ins. 

Rigid   15  ft.  8  ins. 

Total  engine 27    ft. 

Total  engine  and  tender 56  ft.  3>^   ins. 

Weight — On   driving  wheels 103.690  lbs. 

On  truck    (front)    40,130  lbs. 

On  trailing  wheels    40,000  lbs. 

Total   engine    183  820  lbs. 

Total  engine  and  tender  (about) . .  * 340.000  lbs. 

Tank — Capacity   .■.  ,., 8,400  gals. 

Tender — Wheel.s — Number 8 

Diameter 36  ins. 


ins. 
ins. 


%  in.;    tube.  Va  ia- 

ins.  ;    back,  3Vi   ins. 

wire  gauge  No.  11 

326;   2%    Ins. 


the  type  which  I  should  wish  to  consider  in  the  following 
note,  was  designed  by  me,  but  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  engine  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  known  that  a  very  large 
part  has  been  played  by  the  Northern  of  France  Company 
and  the  distinguished  and  liberal-minded  engineers  who  have 
had  charge  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  foremost  among  these, 
to  mention  their  present  well-known  locomotive  superintend- 
ent, Mons.  Du  Bousquet. 

It  is  needless  to  go  over  old  ground  and  to  describe  the 
successive  developments  of  the  type,  and  I  will  in  the  fol- 
lowing confine  myself  to  a  general  description  of  the  engine 
as  we  are  building  it  now,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  rea- 
sons that  have  conduced  to  its  extended  use  on  the  Continent. 
That  the  system  does  present  marked  advantages,  in  spite  of 
its  so-called  complication,  would  seem  to  be  conclusively  proved 
by  the  fact  that  1,500  locomotives  of  this  type  are  at  present 
either  running  or  building  and  that  their  number  is  extending 
daily,  not  only  in  France,  but  on  the  Continent  generally. 

Whether  the  engine  be  a  4,  6,  or  8-coupled  one,  the  genera! 
principle  subsists,  namely  (1)  that  the  high-pressure  cylinders 
drive  one  axle,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinders  another,  the 
coupling  rods  between  tuese  two  driving  axles  having  hardly 
any  other  function  than  to  maintain  the  proper  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  crank  pins;  (2)  that  for  each  pair  of  cylinders 
there  is  a  complete  valve  gear  as  usual,  with  the  usual  weigh- 
shaft;  these  two  weigh-shafts  being  worked  at  will,  either  to- 
gether or  separately  by  the  usual  reversing  wheel,  which  seta  In 
motion  a  screw  in  two  halves,  on  each  of  which  is  a  nut  con- 
nected by  a  weigh  bar  with  one  of  the  weigh-shafts;  (3)  that 
by  means  of  a  special  valve  placed  between  the  high-pressure 
exhaust  and  the  low-pressure  steam  chest  the  high-pressure 
exhaust  can  pass  directly  to  the  main  exhaust,  which,  with 
the    simultaneous  admission  of  live  steam  to  the  low-pressure 
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cylinders,  results  in  converting  the  engine  for  the  time  into 
what  may  be  termed  two  simple  engines.  The  advantages  re- 
sulting from  these  arrangements  have  been  often  set  forth: 

Division  of  stresses. — With  the  increasing  power  required 
for  locomotives,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  as  every 
designer  knows,  to  give  sufficient  wearing  surfaces  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  for  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  engine  to  re- 
main limited,  and  thus  the  length  of  the  wearing  surfaces  is 
limited  also.  With  the  system  under  consideration  there  is  an 
outside-cylinder  engine  and  an  inside-cylinder  engine,  each  do- 
ing about  half  the  total  work.  For  each  half  of  this  work  there 
is,  therefore,  the  space  usually  available  in  an  outside  or  in- 
side-cylinder engine  having  to  do  the  whole  work.  The  mo- 
tion parts  can  therefore  be  made  very  light,  and  yet  with 
very  large  wearing  surfaces.  The  two  low-pressure  cylinders 
which  are  inside  the  frames,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  drive 
tiie  crank  axle;  and,  as  in  normal  running,  the  low-pressure 
cylinders  do  somewhat  less  than  half  the  total  work,  the 
crank  axle,  in  so  far  as  its  fatigue  comes  from  the  steam  en- 
gine proper,  is  relieved  of  more  than  half  that  which  it  has 
to  bear  in  an  ordinary  engine.  The  division  of  the  stress 
is  carried  through  to  the  valve  gear,  and  this  has  been  fre- 
quently criticised  as  a  ne3dless  complication.  If  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  economy  in  steam  to  more 
or  less  apparent  simplification,  we  can,  as  has  been  recently 
done  in  America,  place  the  four  cylinders  one  by  the  side 
of  the  other  and  distribute  the  steam  by  two  piston  valves, 
one  on  each  side,  thus  having  only  two  valve  gears.  This 
arrangement  entails,  in  most  cases,  either  connecting  all  four 
cylinders  to  the  crank  axle,  thus  giving  it  all  the  work  to  do, 
which  seems  a  pity;  or  inconveniently  short  inside  and  in- 
conveniently long  outside  rods.  The  cylinder  casting  becomes 
extremely  complicated.  The  piston  valve  if  tight  is  heavy  to 
move,  and  therefore,  fatiguing  for  the  gear;  or,  if  easy  to 
move,  is  not  tight,  and,  besides,  passes  alternately  high  and 
low-pressure  steam — that  is,  of  very  different  temperatures 
— and  is  therefore  a  source  of  loss,  and,  last  but  not  least,  till 
tne  ideal  compressible  piston  valve  be  found,  entails  relief 
valves  on  all  the  four  cylinders.  The  losses  by  these  valves  and 
their  rapid  wear  are  but  too  well  known. 

Von  Borries  has  lately  tried  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
four  cylinders,  each  with  separate  steam  chest  and  valve, 
are  placed  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  all  four  cylinders 
driving  one  axle — the  crank  axle.  There  are  two  valve  gears, 
one  on  each  side,  actuating  the  high  and  low  pressure  on 
that  side  by  means  of  a  rocking  shaft  arrangement  giving  a 
varying,  but  definitely  varying,  ratio  of  expansion  in  these 
two  cylinders.  The  simplification  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  here  again  more  stress  is  put  on  the  crank  axle  and  the 
valve  gear  than  seems  advisable  with  the  continually  increas- 
ing power  of  modern  locomotives. 

The  only  obection  that  can  be  made  to  the  four  valve 
gears  is  the  slightly  increased  first  cost  of  the  engine,  and 
this  is  most  certainly  compensated  by  their  reduced  wear, 
increased  security  against  breakdowns,  and  the  adaptability 
they  allow  to  the  varying  running  conditions. 

Leaving  now  this  peculiarity  of  the  system,  that  the  division 
of  the  total  work  to  be  done  is  carried  throughout  the  engine, 
not  only  as  far  as  the  axles  and  propelling  gear  are  concerned, 
but  also  to  the  valve  gear,  I  come  to  the  next  point: 

Balancing  of  tJ\c  rerolvinri  and  reciprociting  parts. — Here, 
again,  this  question  becomes  of  more  and  more  importance  and 
difficulty  owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  power  nf  modern 
engines,  and  the  ensuing  great  weight  of  all  its  parts.  In 
goods  engines  the  comparatively  small  wheels  make  the  plac- 
ing of  adequate  balance  weights  extremely  difficult,  and  for  the 
very  fast  running  now  required  from  express  engines  a  correct 
balance  becomes  more  and  more  indispensable  for  security, 
while  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  with  ordinary  engines  to 
keep  the  variations  between  maximum  and  minimum  pres- 
sures of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  the  system  under  discussion  the  need  for  using  revolving 
weights  for  the  purpose  is  done  away  with.  The  low-pressure 
cylinders  are,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  inside  the  frames. 
The  weights  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  low-pressure 


engine,  as  it  may  be  called,  are  greater  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  high-pressure  engine  which  lie  outside  the  frames; 
but  as  the  transverse  distance  between  their  planes  of  move- 
ment is  at  the  same  time  less  than  that  between  the  planes  of 
movement  of  the  outside  lying  paits,  their  moments  may  be 
made  to  be  very  nearly  equal,  and  thus  the  need  for  weights 
to  balance  the  reciprocating  parts  is  done  away  with.  There 
remains,  then,  no  dilfitulty  in  providing  for  the  balancing  ot  the 
revolving  weights,  each  pair  of  wheels  having  its  proper 
balance.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  in  four- 
coupled  express  engines  on  this  system  the  coupling  rods  are 
relieved  of  all  stresses,  except  those  necessary  to  keep  the  two 
driving  axles  in  their  proper  relative  position,  and  to  transmit 
from  rear  to  front  axle  the  slight  excess  of  the  work  done  by 
the  high-pressure  over  that  by  the  low-pressure  cylinders. 

In  electric  motor-driven  vehicles  the  adhesive  weight  is,  as 
IS  well  known,  better  utilized  than  in  ordinary  two-crank  en- 
gines, owing  to  the  uniformity  of  the  turning  moments.  In 
the  engines  that  I  am  describing  with  the  four  cranks  set  at 
9(1  deg.,  the  turning  moments  are.  of  course,  much  more  uni- 
form than  m  ordinary  engines,  and  approximate  practically 
very  closely  to  the  results  obtained  by  a  motor  drive.  Another 
advantage  of  the  four  cranks  is  the  ease  and  certainty  in 
starting,  and  this  is  further  enhanced  by  the  intercepting 
valve,  which  enables  the  driver  to  work  each  pair  of  cylinders 
with  direct  exhaust  and  live  steam  from  the  boiler,  thus  in 
creasing  by  about  25  per  cent,  the  tractive  power  of  the  en 
gine,  which  can  thus  start  with  more  certainty,  and  get  up 
speed  more  quickly,  than  an  ordinary  engine. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  water  and  fuel  economy.  Of 
the  economy  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt;  it  is  its  amount 
concerning  which  no  general  assertion  can  be  made  owing  to 
the  widely  varying  conditions  of  locomotive  woik  and  tlie  diffi- 
culties of  getting  really  proper  terms  of  comparison.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  it  may  be  taken  as  roughly  10  to  12  per 
cent,  all  round.  This.  calculat<Ml  as  money  savod  p^r  yoar 
and  per  engine,  will  not  appear  a  large  sum,  and  would  most 
certainly  not  justify  mu«h  increase  in  first  cost,  in  repairs 
and  in  liability  to  break  down — in  a  word,  what  is  generally 
meant  when  the  word  ■'complication"  is  used.  Nor  wouM  it 
compensate  for  increased  difficulty  in  starting  or  unsteadiness 
in  running.  But  with  comi)ounding  under  this  form  we  g»^t 
the  economy,  and  an  improvement  under  all  the  other  heads. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  will  probably  be  now  generally 
admitted,  except,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  first  cost,  but  it  can 
be  proved  that  per  horse-power  this  type  of  engine  can  be 
made  as  cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply,  than  an  ordinary  engine. 
One  drawback  must  be  mentioned,  as  I  wish  to  be  perfectly 
fair.  There  is,  in  some  cases,  an  increase  in  oil  consumption, 
this  being  due  to  the  increased  number  of  parts,  each  oil  hole 
using  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  usefully  and  a  certain  quantity 
being  wasted.  The  oil  used  usefully  will  be  proportional  to 
work  done,  approximately;  the  waste  will  not,  and  this  will 
figure  against  the  system. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  it  is  not  in  the  system  that 
the  advantages  claimed  lie,  but  in  the  high  pressures  used. 
These  high  pressures  most  certainly  do  play  a  very  important 
part;  but  it  is  the  system,  in  a  great  measure,  that  has  enabled 
us  to  use  these  high  pressures  without  their  entailing  too 
miuch  trouble  with  slide  valves,  etc.,  and  I  may  further  state 
that  the  first  four-<  ylinder  compound  built  in  18S5  for  the 
Northern  of  France  had  only  157  lb.  pressure,  and  is  still  as 
economical  in  fuel  as  the  later  types  with  pressures  of  228  lb. 

I  have  tried  to  show  as  plainly  and  fairly  as  possible  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  and  would  merely  wish  to  add  that 
it  has  enabled  us  to  do,  on  the  Continent,  work  for  wljidi  in 
America  recourse  has  been  had  to  enormously  heavier  engines. 
What  economy  would  result  as  regards  permanent-ways, 
bridges,  round  houses  and  piant  in  general,  from  using  for  the 
same  work  to  be  done,  properly  balanced,  divided  compound 
engines  as  well  for  goods  as  for  passenger  traffic,  in  the  place 
of  imperfectly  balanced  engines  some  20  per  cent,  heavier 
and  larger,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  estimate,  but  an  attempt 
to  do  so  would  show  pretty  clearly  a  very  good  case  for  the 
divided  Ijalanced  compound  four-cylinder  engine. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


Interesting  Applications  of  Electric  Driving  to  Milling  Ma- 
chines. 


(Continued  from  page  424.) 


In  this  article  are  presented  further  examples  of  the  ap- 
plication of  motor-driving  to  milling  machines.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  equipping  milling 
machines  electrically,  as  particularly  adapted  to  individual 
driving,  on  account  of  the  varied  classes  of  machining  service 
usually  handled.  Much  has  been  learned  in  this  important  sub- 
ject by  the  equipment  of  this  class  of  machine  tools  with 
motors,  and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following 
examples: 

The  Becker-Brainard  Milling  Machine  *^o.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 


a  drive  that  the  bulk  of  the  motor  applied  at  this  point  will 
render  the  machine  top-heavy;  but  the  appearance  of  this  ap- 
plication tends  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  effect  given  by  this 
design  Is  that  of  a  neat  and  compact  design,  with  little  extra 
space  occupied  by  the  motor.  An  important  feature  of  this 
method  is  that  a  standard  machine  may  be  thus  equipped  with- 
out alterations  other  than  that  of  applying  the  necessary 
brackets  for  the  motor  and  the  small  countershaft. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  a  method  of  applying  a  motor  drive  to  the 
No.  H  vertical  Becker-Brainard  milling  machine,  as  arranged 
for  use  with  a  constant-speed  motor.  The  motor  is  in  this 
case,  mounted  on  a  heavy  cast-iron  bracket,  fastened  to  back 
of  column  and  securely  braced.  The  driving  connection  is 
made  to  the  spindle  through  belt  and  gearing,  and  then  a  belt 
and  three-step-cone  drive,  as  in  the  regular  machine.  This 
arrangement  is  found  to  give  a  very  powerful  drive,  and  it 
makes  a  compact  equipment.    Owing  to  the  massive  and  solid 
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have  devoted  parlicular  attention  to  this  subject  both  for  their 
plain  and  universal  and  for  Iheir  well-known  vertical  type  of 
millers.  Supplementary  to  the  photo  of  their  motor-driven 
universal  miller,  which  was  reproduced  on  page  4L'3  of  the 
preceding  article,  we  show,  in  Figs.  •;,  7  and  8,  drawings  of 
motor  drive  arrangements  as  applied  to  their  No.  ,3  plain  miller 
and  to  their  No.  b  vertical  millers.  These  drives  are  con- 
veniently and  neatly  arranged  and  undoubtedly  represent  the 
best   practice   in   this   line. 

Fig.  fi  illustrates  the  arrangement  used  by  the  Becker-Brain- 
ard Company  in  equipping  their  No.  3  new  model  plain  milling 
machine  for  motor  driving.  The  motor  is  mounted  upon  a 
neat,  strong  ca.st  iron  bracket  which  is  bolted  to  the  side  of 
column,  and  connection  is  made  by  belt  to  a  counter-shaft 
supported  by  a  bracket  at  the  top  of  the  column;  From  this 
shaft  a  belt  drive  is  made  to  the  main  spindle  using  the  ordin- 
ary four  step  cone.  This  style  of  drive  can  be  used  with 
either  a  constant-speed  or  a  variable-speed  motor.  With  a  con- 
stant-speed motor  it  allows  a  range  of  speeds  sufficient  for  or- 
dinary manufacturing  purposes,  while  with  a  variable-speed 
motor  it  provides  the  much  greater  range  of  speeds  that  is 
desirable  for  special  work. 
The  objection  has  been  made  to  this  method  of  arranging 


design  of  the  frame  of  this  tool,  no  effect  of  top-heaviness  is 
produced,  but  rather  a  most  natural  result  is  obtained. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  heavy  design 
of  the  motor  support  bracket.  It  is  heavily  webbed  for  stiff- 
ness and  strength,  and  vibration  is  prevented  by  a  rod  brace 
carried  from  the  top  over  to  the  top  of  the  tool's  frame.  The 
r.peed  reduction  from  the  motor  is  obtained  by  gearing  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  speed  cone,  as  shown  in  the  drawing;  a  silent 
chain  drive  could  have  been  used  from  the  motor  direct  to  the 
upper  cone  shaft,  with  equally  good,  if  not  better  results. 

In  Fig.  8,  is  shown  another  method  of  applying  a  motor  drive 
to  the  No.  6  Becker-Brainard  vertical  miller.  It  is,  in  this  case, 
arranger!  for  a  variable-speed  motor,  which  is  mounted  on  an 
auxiliary  base  at  the  rear  of  the  machine.  The  speed  cones  are 
here  eliminated  and  connection  to  the  main  spindle  pulley  is 
made  direct  through  back  gears  and  belt  from  the  motor  shaft. 
This  arrangement  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  for  use 
where  floor  space  is  not  so  important,  and  a  larger  range  of 
speeds  is  desired  than  can  be  supplied  with  constant-speed 
motor. 

The  motor  support  is  a  separate  base,  which  is  merely  tied 
to  the  frame  of  the  tool.  It  carries  the  back  gears  as  an  en- 
tirely separate  unit  from  the  remainder  of  the  tool  and  the 
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motor  and  gearing  are  in  this  arrangement  kept  far  removed 
from  metal  cuttings  and  other  dirt  from  the  machine.  The 
very  desirable  feature  of  this  equipment  is  also  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  standard  tool,  thus  permitting  a  motor-driven 
tool  to  be  had  at  the  least  possible  excess  of  cost  over  that  of 
the  standard  tool  and  countershaft — this  is  a  most  important 
feature  of  the  individual  drive  problem. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  milling-machine  driving  is 
shown  in  the  engravings.  Fig.  9  and  Fig.  10,  which  illustrate 
an  induction  motor  drive  upon  the  42-inch  combined  horizontal 
and  vertical  spindle  milling  machine  built  by  the  Ingersoll 
Milling  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.    This  is  a  very  compact 


FIG.  9. — THE  42-INCH  COMBINED  HOBIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SPINDLE 
lMLLlX(i       M.VCHIXE,       MOTOK-DBIVEN. — lSi;ERSi»I.I-       MILLING 
.:    MACHINE  CO. 

point  controller,  designed  to  oijerate  on  the 
4-wire  multiple-voltage  system,  giving  six 
speeds  by  voltages  ranging  from  40  to  240 
by  increments  of  40  volts  each  and  an  equal 
number  of  intermediate  speeds  by  resist- 
ances. In  all  twelve  speeds  in  either  direc- 
tion are  made  convenient,  and  instantane- 
ously available  by  means  of  the  controller, 
which  is  most  conveniently  located  for  the 
operator. 


FK;.     8. FLOOR     MOTOR    DRIVE     .\S     APPLIED    TO     A     BECKERBRAINARD 

VERTICAL    MILLING    MACHINE. 

drive  for  a  tool  of  this  size,  the  motor  being  arranged  upon  a 
floor  plate  at  one  side  (see  Fig.  10)  of,  and  bolted  to  the  frame, 
from  which  position  it  drives  through  gearing.  A  limited 
range  of  speeds  is  furnished  by  gearing  changes  at  the  motor, 
other  changes  being  of  course,  provided  at  the  spindle  and  feed- 
ing drives.    The  motor  is  of  25  h.p.  capacity. 

On  this  particular  tool  the  use  of  an  electric  motor  has  greatly 
simplified  the  question  of  driving;  the  multiplex  nature  of  the 
drive  is  such  that  great  flexibility  is  necessary,  which  is  pos- 
sible only  with  the  electrical  method  of  driving. 

Supplementary  to  the  description  of  the  Bement,  Miles  slab 
milling  machine,  with  a  complex  drive,  presented  in  the 
previous  article  (page  424),  we  are  permitted  to  here  illustrate 
another  similar  machine  of  the  same  make.  This  tool,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  11,  is  the  No.  6  Bement,  Miles  &  Co.  horizontal 
milling  machine,  which  has  a  capacity  of  milling  to  a  size  of 
'■ityii  X  371^  inches. 

It  is  equipped  with  their  standard  arrangement  of  motor  driv- 
ing in  which  a  gear  box  is  used  for  obtaining  variable  speeds. 
The  gear  box  is  clearly  shown  at  the  right  and  in  front  of  the 
motor,  which  is  a  Crocker-Wheeler  direct-current  constant- 
speed  motor.  A  wide  range  of  driving  speeds  are  provided  by 
this  gear  box,  thus  making  a  very  flexible  drive. 

One  of  the  latest  and  neatest  schemes  for  providing  milling 
machines  with  a  contained  motor  drive  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
12.  It  represents  the  geared-feed  milling  machine,  built  by  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  corresponding  very 
closely  with  its  No.  1  universal  milling  machine.  Power  is 
supplied  by  a  Crocker- Wheeler  semi-inclosed  shunt-wound  motor 
and  the  speed  regulation  is  afforded  by  a  Crocker-Wheeler  12- 


FIO.   10. — ^REAR  VIEW  OF  THE  INOERSOLL  MILLING    MACHINE,    SHOW- 
ING A9K^NU£A1£NT  OF  UOXOB  AND  OKIVE. 
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This  tool  was  designed  espeiially  for  light  rapid  work,  such 
as  the  finishing  of  small  brass  parts,  so  that  it  required  a  motor 
of  only  3  h.p.  The  speed  reduction  from  motor  to  tool  is  about 
31^:  1.  the  lowest  speed  of  the  motor  rotating  the  spindle  at 
J4  rev.  per  min..  and  the  highest  speed  at  276.  With  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  table  travel,  the  machine  requires  a  floor 


no.    11. — VARTABLE-SPEED    MOTOR    DRIVE.    VSTXC    GEAR    MECHAMS^f. 
V'DI!     I!KMI:NT.      AfTI.KS     *     CO..     SF.AM      MII.I.INC      MACIIINK. 

n«>«  KKU-\viii:i;i.KR    motok. 


FIG.   12. VAKIAIU.K-SI'KKh   DIMVK   lOK   A    UKOW  .\    ^   SU.VKl'K   UMXi-USAL 

MlLI.INfi    MACIIINK. — AIJ.  I'AKTS   KXCU)SEI>. CROCKEB- 

\\  HEELER     MOTOR. 


space  only  86  ins.  wide  by  44  ins.  in  line  with  the  spindle,  and 
an  over  all  height  of  the  motor  as  located  above  the  machine  is 


but  6  ft.  4  ins.,  so  that  the  motor  is  at  all  times  easily  accessible 
for  inspection  or  adjustment. 


LIMITS  OF  WEAR  OF  CROSSHEAD  PINS. 


A  correspondent  writes  as  follows: 

"I  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  furnlBh  me  with 
references  to  articles  in  the  American  Enoixeer  concerning  the 
designing  of  bearings  in  locomotive  crossheads.  What  I  wish 
particularly  is  to  establish  a  limit  for  wear  of  crosshead  pins 
of  either  cast  steel  or  cast  iron  and  used  with  locomotives 
having  cylinders  of  different  sizes." 

This  suDject  has  not  been  treated  fully  in  the  way  outlined 
by  this  correspondent  and  the  reply  to  his  letter  may  perhapt 
Interest  others. 

In  the  case  of  crosshead  pins,  which  are  In  double  shear,  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  brass  becomes  the  limiting  factor.  As- 
sume a  locomotive  with  20-in.  cylinders,  having  314.16  sq.  Ins. 
piston  area.  With  200  lbs.  pressure  the  load  on  the  crosshead 
pin,  from  the  steam  alone,  disregarding  the  effect  of  water  in 
the  cylinders,  is  314.16  x  200,  or  62,832  lbs. 

Let  us  assume  two  sizes  of  pins,  the  first  being  3.75  ins.  in 
diameter  and  the  second  3.5  ins.,  the  length  being  3.5  ins.  In 
both  cases.  The  projected  area  of  the  3.'<5-in.  pin  is  13.125  sq. 
Ins.  The  projected  area  of  the  3.5  pin  is  12.25  sq.  Ins.  The 
unit  stress  in  the  first  case  is  62,832  divided  by  13.125  or  4,787 
lbs,  per  sq.  in.  For  the  smaller  pin  the  unit  stress  is  62,832 
divided  by  12.35  or  5,129  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  this  case  a  pin  3.75  ins.  in  diameter  will  be  satisfactory 
for  a  new  engine  and  an  allowance  of  %  In.  for  wear  may  be 
safely  made  and  yet  the  unit  stress  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  One  of  aie  plants  now  included  in  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  used  a  unit  stress  of  4,200  on  new  pins;  an- 
other one  uses  4,800  lbs.  It  seems  to  be  good  practice  to  allow 
these  pins  to  wear  until  the  load  becomes  about  5,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. — this  is  a  safe  figure. 

On  main  crank  pins  the  load  per  square  inch  of  projected 


arra  should  not  be  greater  than  from  1.600  to  1,700  lbs.,  the 
load  being  computed  for  simple  engines  by  multiplying  the 
piston  area  by  the  boiler  pressure  and  for  compound  engines 
by  multiplying  the  low  pressure  piston  area  by  the  boiler  pres- 
.sure  and  dividing  this  product  l)y  Ilic  cylinder  ratio  plus  1. 

The  unit  of  wear  on  a  crosshead  pin  is  reached  first  by  tffe 
ability  of  the  pin  to  remain  in  service  w^ithout  getting  hot 
before  the  matter  of  structural  strength  becomes  a  factor,  and 
If  the  pins  are  made  sufficiently  large  to  begin  with  to  give 


A./:. 


about   '.  I   in.  wear  before  the  unit  stress  becomes  more  than 
5,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  results  will  be  satisfactory. 

This  engraving  illustrates  the  crosshead  pins  of  a  locomo- 
tive with  22  X  28-in.  cylinders.  This  pin  has  a  4  x  4in.  bearing 
surface  with  a  projected  area  of  16  sq.  ins.  At  180  lbs.  pres- 
sure the  total  load  is  68,423  lbs.,  or  4,276  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The 
same  crosshead  was  used  on  another  engine  with  22-in.  cylin- 
ders, having  200  lbs.  pressure,  which  increased  the  load  to 
4.750  lbs.  Of  course  these  pressures  are  not  constant,  as  the 
strain  is  very  much  reduced  while  running  at  speed  with  the 
mean  effective  pressures  reduced. 
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HYDRAULIC  DROP   TABLE. 


At  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 


BrRLIXGTON    &    MISSOURI   RIVER   RAILROAD. 


At  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  a  division  point  of  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  River  Railroad,  is  installed  a  very  unique  and  useful 
hydraulic  drop  pit  and  table,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  necessary  for  handling  heavy  engines  at  small 
repair  shops  where  the  plan  of  shop  did  not  permit  the  use  of 
traveling  cranes. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  drop  table  is  that  it  is  possible 


with  pneumatic  pressure  there  might  be  a  liability  of  failure 
and  consequent  serious  accident  or  delay.  To  further  prevent 
possible  failure  two  locks  were  placed  at  each  ead  of  the  trans- 
fer table,  one  under  each  track,  as  indicated  i^  the  longitudinal 
section.  These  locks  are  pushed  into  position  by  a  small  air 
cylinder  before  the  engine  passes  over  the  table.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  transfer  table  is  provided  with  track  wheels 
on  the  under  side.  These  are  used  for  transferring  the  table 
from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  hand  cylinders,  and  vice  versa. 
A  general  plan  of  the  house  is  shown  in  the  lower  engraving. 

The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows:  The  transfer  table 
is  moved  into  position  over  the  four  cylinders  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  pit  and  pressure  turned  on  from  the  water  main. 
It    will    be   noticed    below    that    each    pair   of   <ylinders   have 
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to  drop  one  pair  or  all  drivers  from  the  lightest  or  heaviest 
engine  and  transfer  them  from  the  engine  to  the  wheel  lathe 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  the  lathe  being  conveniently 
located  in  the  same  building.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  it  was  found  necessary  to  completely  enclose  the  pit 
with  concrete  walls  and  floor,  water  having  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  5  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  plant  consists  of  eight 
cylinders  embedded  in  the  ground  on  concrete  foundations, 
and  a  transfer  table.  These  cylinders  are  located  as  shown  in 
the  section  views,  four  cylinders  being  used  on  one  side  to 
carry  the  transfer  table  when  the  engine  passes  over,  while 
the  four  cylinders  on  the  other  side  are  used  to  elevate  the 
transfer  table  and  load  to  the  level  of  the  wheel  track.  The 
longitudinal  section  of  the  pit  illustrates  the  transfer  table  in 
position  for  an  engine  to  pass  over  it. 

Hydraulic  pressure  was  preferred  for  the  power  for  raising 
the  pistons  on  account  of  its  uniformity,  as  it  was  feared  that 
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*ritfs  lool  SN'^asVU'SijjiiiMl  «ns*|)*'tially  for  light  rapitl  work,  siuh 

as  ilic  linisliinK  of  siuall  lirass  parts,  so  that  it  requinMl  a  moior 

t)t  ouly  o  h.\).     Th»»  speert  rt'iliiction  from  motor  to  tool  is  about 

.   ii'.yv    l-.'ho  lowf'st   spred   of  ih»'  motor  rotating  lh»'  spindU'  at 

;■••   v'~|4  tfv.  |>fr  mill.,  ami   th»'  highest  .sperd  ai    -2~i\.     With  tlie  ex- 

'  :%UiO'    i**W'^  W,'Stit,-*»  or  llV«vtah.i*^;tJ*i»>rel,  fhf   ukk  liiii<-  miniics  a  llooi 


J^'O'  .''>I0^-  11>^yARi:\lU,K-SPFaCI»    .MOToi:    iHMVK.    r»lX«:    l,K.\U    MKCII A  \  1^  \I 
■'  ■■;'.  {•■  '     •  •;  ^.-    iVtif  .  UK  \J  KVf.     M  U  >:s    .^     t  M       V I  \  i:     \i  1 1  i  i  \  i ,     \|  vt  1 1 1  \  I  .  —     .  . 


. «  WMUKUrW  U)  '  11"     Moloi;. 


;apiieie;ottiy^»^'lM»..widW  by;!44  1^^  iiiif  with  the  .spimllf.  and 

flhn  ov«"r  alJ  hiM.glit  of  f lit' motor  as  loiaitd  ahove  the  niac  liine  is 


I'lr.  ^-.~  \  VIM  \i!i  i:-.>fi  I  ii  i>i;i\i    im;    \  iu:o\v..v  dc^  .sil.Mii'h  L.MM-ii.'sAi- 
\iiiii\i     \i\tiii\i.  -  Ai.i.  I'Mifs  i..\fi.«»»f;i»y— i::M»C|<Jilt-.    ;      ...• 

hill  •;  It.  J  Ins..  so  iliai  ih.    iiiuior  is  at  dl!  tlHifS  <'asi|y  a(-«-<>ssihh' 
lor  iiisfx  <  I  ioM  Of  adjiisi  iiii-iii .  .■-■:,.;  Ir-;.;--^  .;'.i:-,--;.;^--./   :;.'7.   v    '/.■;;. 


■"...VI, 


S " 


.;■;•<;;     LIMITS  OF  WEAR  OF  C«OSSHEAD  PINS. 

„'.  A, correspondent  writes  as  follows:  v;  'V'  :  -..;  ■,:.'-,,";■:  •'. 
"I  would  (leetji  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  furnish  me  wlfh 
references  to  artiiles  in  the  Amkkicav  K.\<;im:i:u  eourerning  the 
designing  of  bearings  in  bx-omotive  erossheads.  What  I  wish 
part ieuiarly  is  to  establish  a  limit  for  wear  of  crosshead  pins 
of  either  (ast  steel  or  east  iron  and  used  with  loeomotives 
having  tylinders  of  different  sizes.' 

This  siiDjoi  t  lias  not  Ix-en  treated  fully  in  the  way  outlined 
by  this  correspondent  and  the  reply  to  his  letter  may  perhaps 
Interest  others.^  ^       ^      ■     ,■.•.,' 

In  the  cas^e  of  erosshead  pins,  wbith  are  in  double  shear,  the 

bfaring  siirfa<e  of  tho  brass  becomes  the  limitin:;  factor.     As- 

.eumc  a  locomotive  with  20-iir.  eylinders.  having  314.16  sq.  Ins. 

■yj- .piston  area.     With  -00  \b&.  pressure  the  load  on  the  crosshead 

•.  j-  pin.  from  tiie  steam  alone,  disregarding  the  effect  of  water  In 

■."'•.  the  (vliuders.  is  ."{14. Hi  x  J<io.  or  <;l'.S3L'  lbs. 

■•;  ;i'  .  •  Let  us  assume  two  sizes  of  pins,  the  first  being  3.75  ins.  In 

,  ■  t-jdiamoter  and  the  seron<l  .'5.5  ins.,  the  length  being  3.5  Ins.  In 

f'*  both  cases.     The  projected  area  of  the  3.«5-in.  pin  is  13  125  sq. 

JSV    Ins.     The  projected  arra  of  the  3.5  pin   is   111.25  sq.  ins.     The 

..  I  unit  strtss  In  the  first  case  is  62.832  divided  by  13.125  or  4.787 

V  •  .vlbs,  per  sq.  in.     For  the  smaller  pin  the  unit  stress  Is  f'2.832 

)::.;?  divided  by  12.35  or  5,r_".)  lbs.  per  sq.  in 

..•■.•;|  In  this  case  a  pin  3.75  ins.  in  diameter  will  be  satisfactory 
:'['):i  tor  a  new  en.gine  and  an  allovvance  of  '4  in.  for  wear  may  be 
7:^]6afely  made  and  yet  the  unit  stress  be  kept  within  reasonable 
.'•.'.  j  limits.  One  of  me  plants  now  included  in  the  American  l^ooo 
'r..-.'inotive  Comiwiny  used  a  unit  sire.ss  of  4.LOo  on  new  pins;  an- 
.;  vV-^ther  one  uses  4,800  lbs.  It  seems  to  he  good  practice  to  allow 
:'.''^{bese  pins  to  wear  until  the  load  becomes  about  5,ooo  lbs.  per 
..;  -.Vfiq.  in. — this  is  a  safe  figure 
'     '       Mn  main  vrankpins  the  load  per  square  Inch  of  projected 


area  should  not  be  greater  than  froiiv  if<W  to  1.700  lbs.,  the 
load  being  computed  for  simple  engines  by  multiplying  the 
piston  area  by  the  boiler  pressure  and  for  compound  engines 
by  multiplying  the  low  jiressure  piston  area  by  the  boiler  pres- 
siiK'  and  dividi.ig  this  piodtui  by  the  cylinder  laiio  pl\is  1. 

The  unit  of  wear  on  a  crosshead  pin  iP  reached  first  by  iffe 
ability  of  the  pin  to  r<>inain  in  service  without  getting  hot 
before  the  matter  of  stru<'tural  strength  becomes  a  factor,  and 
If  the  pins  are  made  suffi<iently   large  to  begin   with  to  give 


J.I  ■ 
.  1.  ■ 
>■  •■  .-• 


about 


in.  w«ar  before  the  unit   stress  becomes  more  than 


r).ooO  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  results  will   be  .satisfactory. 

This  engraving  illustrates  the  crosshead  pins  of  a  locomo- 
tive with  -2  X  28-in.  cylinders.  This  jjin  has  a  4  X  4-in.  bearing 
siirtaif  Willi  a  prnj.cied  area  of  Iti  .sq.  ins.  At  IJSO  lbs.  jjresr 
sure  the  total  load  is  ^8.423  lbs.,  or  4.27«;  lbs.  p<r  sq.  in.  The 
same  crosshead  was  used  on  another  enj;ine  with  22in.  cylin 
ders,  having  200  lbs.  pressure,  which  increased  the  load  to 
4.750  lbs.  Of  course  these  pressures  are  not  constant,  as  the 
strain  is  very  much  redticed  while  running  at  speed  with  the 
mean  efteruve  pressures  reduced. 
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HYDRAULIC   DROP    TABLE. 


'■'At    SlTKHIDAN.    WyomikOv- 


IKIU.JX«riH>.N    A-     MISSOI  Kl    Bl»»    KAlI.ROAl».;.. 


At  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  a  division  point  of  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  River  Railroad,  is  installed  a  very  unique  and  useful 
hydraulic  drop  i)it  and  table,  whirh  was  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  necessary  for  handling  heavy  engines  at  small 
repair  shops  where  the  plan  of  shop  did  not  permit  the  use  of 
traveling  cranes.       .:    •      ;,^  -    :     -: :    ;     .   '•.  ■;  ••-.v 

,     The  principal  f*»ature  of  this  drop  table  is  that  it  is  possible 


ivith  jmeumatic  pressure  there  might  be  a  liabilfty  of  faH«fie 
:  ;and  consequent  serious  a<  cident  or  delay.  To  further  prevent 
:  possible  failure  two  locks  were  placed  at  each  ead  of  the  traiw- 
Nifel-  table,  one  under  ea<  h  track,  as  iji<li<a(ed  u\  the  longiluilinal 

-  'ser-tion.     These  locks  are  piished   into  jmsition  liy  a  small  air 

-  ;<yliuder  before  the  *Miginc   passes  over  ilic  table.     Ii    will   Ih». 
'not ived  that  the  transfer  tabl«»  Is  provided  with  na<k   wheete 

oil  ilie  under  si<le.  These  are  used  for  transferring  tlie  table 
from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  hand  cylinders,  ami  vice  versa 
.\  lieneral  plan  of  the  bouse  is  shown  in  the  lower  engraving. 

The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows:    The  transfer  table 
is  moved  into  position  oyer  the  four  cylinders  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  pit  and  pressure  turned  on  from  the  water  main 
II    will    lie    not ice«l    below    that    each    iwir   /uf   cylinxJers    have 
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to  drop  one  pair  or  all  drivers  from  the  lightest  or  heaviest  vv 
engine  and  transfer  them  from  the  engine  to  the  wheel  lathe.  .■ 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  the  lathe  beihg  conveniently ;'. 
located  in  the  same  building.    On  account  of  the  nature  of  the.  ;■ 
ground   it  was  found   necessary  to  completely  enclose  the  pit  >  V 
with  concrete  walls  and  Hoor,  water  having  been  found  at  a>!.'^ 
depth  of  .')  ft.  from  the  surface.     The  plant  consists  of  eight  ';; 
( ylinders   embedded    in    the   ground    on    concrete    foundations,  .;*,.'■ 
and  a  transfer  table.     These  cylinders  are  located  as  shown  in   Vr 
the   section    vi(>ws.    four   (ylinders    lieiiig   used    on    one   side   to,;;' 
cat  ry   the   iiansfei-   table   when    the  engine   passes  over,  while  v^ 
the,  four  (ylinders  on   the  oth<'r  side  are  used  to  elevate  the:.\,: 
iransffM-  table  and   loa<l  lo  the  lev«»l  of  the  wheel   track.     Thej.V 
longiiiidinal  .^e(iioii  of  the  pit   illiistraies  the  tiaiisfer  table  ill  cA/ 
position  for  an  f>ngine  to  pass  over  \\ y^-^y'^--^::'''' ■'  ''■^■':^ ■  ^\'-'  '-■'''■'''■''  ''/^^'f' 
Hydraulii    pressnie  was  jireferred  tor  the  power  for  raising;^"  . 
the  pistons  on  account  of  its  uniformity,  as  it  was  feared  that   >; 


:':i*i;A?{"«*  TiiK^iiiiH'sK^  1^^^      mi    i>i:<H"  T.v-rti.i-:  .\Mt  wiiiii.  i.xYu>:. 
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their  own  valve.  By  this  means  difference  in  movement  of 
cylinders  can  be  controlled  by  the  operator  and  the  table  raised 
level.  As  soon  as  the  table  is  in  position  the  air  is  turned  on 
to  the  locking  cylinders  and  the  locks  put  into  position.  The 
water  pressure  can  be  turned  off,  if  desired,  and  table  will  rest 
on  the  locks.  The  engine  is  now  pushed  across  the  table  until 
the  truck  stands  clear  and  it  is  possible  to  put  jacks  under  the 
rear  end.  Jacks  are  then  put  under  in  front  and  rear  to  steady 
the  engine  and  take  the  weight  off  the  table.  The  water 
pressure  is  turned  on  and  the  table  rises  just  enough  to  raise 
the  drivers  clear.  If  the  engine  is  to  be  sent  to  the  shop  for 
repairs  the  wheels  are  dropped  down  and  the  table  transferred 
to  the  position  over  the  four  cylinders  at  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  pit,  after  which  it  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  rails  and  the 
wheels  rolled  off  to  the  wheel  track.  This  done,  a  specially 
designed  truck  is  rolled  on  the  table  and  the  latter  returned  to 
its  position  under  the  engine,  the  truck  being  then  placed 
under  the  rear  end  and  engine  jacked  down.  It  is  then  ready 
to  be  pushed  into  the  shop. 

The  hydraulic  lifting  cylinders  are  20  x  60  ins.  of  cast  iron, 
and  the  piston  rods  are  IVs  ins.  in  diameter.  The  transfer 
table  is  21  ft.  10  ins.  long  and  is  built  up  of  15-in.  I-beams  with 
diagonal  bracing  of  angles.  The  rails  are  carried  on  t>  x  lu-in. 
ties.  A  more  carefully  designed  drop  table  equipment  is  sel- 
dom seen. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Smith,  superintendent  motive  power,  states  that 
the  heaviest  locomotive  thus  far  handled  on  this  pit  is  of  the 
2-8-0  type,  weighing  207,000  lbs.  Forty  minutes  are  required 
for  removing  the  drivers  of  this  engine  when  it  is  on  the  pit 
and  stripped  for  the  purpose.  This  includes  blocking  the  en- 
gine, dropping  the  wheels,  transferring,  raising  and  rolling 
them  off  to  the  wheel  tracks.  The  best  record  made  is  20  min- 
utes for  dropping  and  placing  a  pair  in  the  lathe  ready  for 
turning. 

This  table  has  saved  quite  an  amount  in  labor  when  handling 
heavy  wide  firebox  engines,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  jacking  up  the  engines  as  high  and  using  as  much  blocking 
as  would  be  necessary  if  all  drivers  had  to  be  removed.  The 
operation  for  one  pair  of  drivers,  of  course,  is  quite  simple,  as 
the  engine  stands  on  the  table  until  the  drivers  are  replaced. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Fitt,  chief  draughtsman 
of  the  road,  and  the  plant  was  installed  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Saberhagen,  division  master  mechanic  at  Sheridan. 


MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS. 


Feeds  and  Drives. 


THE  CONVENTIONS  FOR  J904. 


The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  Huilders  As- 
sociation will  be  again  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June 
22nd  to  24lh,  1904,  inclusive,  with  headquarters  at  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel.  The  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics  As- 
sociation will  also  hold  their  next  annual  convention  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  June  27th  to  21ith,  inclusive,  with  their  head- 
quarters also  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel.  Applications  for  hotel 
accommodations  should  be  made  to  Woolley  &  Gerrans,  care  of 
Hotel  Marie  Antoinette,  67th  street  and  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  up  to  May  1st,  but  after  that  date,  to  Woolley  &  Gerrans. 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Applications  for 
exhibition  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Alexander  Brown, 
secretary,  24  Park  Place,  Room  17,  New  York  City. 


.-.:■:■/■:  ;..A/  -.WANTED 
By  a  mechanical  engineer,  age  20,  witli  o\-i  years'  shop  experience 
up  to  position  of  suiMTiutcndcnt  of  Uxomotive  repair  shop,  with 
3-10  men,  and  (5  yeurs'  drawing  office  experience  up  to  chief  drafts- 
mnn,  designing  large  railroad  shops. — A  position  in  either  of  the 
above  capacities  or  similar  work.  Addre.ss  Confidential.  Care  Edi- 
tor of  this  journal. 

WANTED. 
A  mechanical  engineer  with  .shop  training,  member  A.  K.  M. 
M.  A.,  who  is  thoroughly  up  in  locomotive  and  car  design,  desires 
a  pasition  with  a  rosi)on.sible  concern.  Would  consider  communica- 
tion from  a  supply  house  requiring  the  services  of  a  man  whoso 
engineering  experience  would  make  his  services  of  value  in  ques- 
tions involving  the  strength  of  materials  as  applied  to  design  of 
locomotive  and  car  specialties.  References  given.  Address  Y.,  care 
American  Engineer,  New  Y'ork  City. 


XI. 


nv  C.  \V.  OBEBT. 


The  T^odge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  have 
for  some  time  past  been  applying  to  the  various  sizes  of  their 
line  of  lathes,  a  geared  variable-speed  feeding  mechanism, 
which  embraces  the  latest  ideas  of  design  in  the  line  of  variable- 
speed  machinery.  It  is  of  interest  particularly  for  the  large 
number  of  speeds  which  it  makes  available  at  the  lead  screw 
for  screw  cutting  and  feeding;  the  various  screw-cutting  speeds 
are  designed  especially  to  produce  the  most  desirable  screw 
threads  with  exactness  for  each  position  of  the  handles,  making 
the  lathe  most  easy  to  handle.  The  mechanism  is  of  a  very 
compact  design  and  is  carefully  located  for  protection  to  all 
working  parts. 

The  detail?  of  the  design,  which  the  variable-speed  mechanism 
used  embodies,  is  made  clear  in  the  engraving.  Fig.  51,  and  is 
shown  as  it  appear?.,  applied  to  the  lathe  in  Fig.  52.  The  view 
of  the  headstock  end  of  the  lathe  bed,  Fig.  53,  which  is  a  plan 


KUi.    52 — VIEW   OF   THE   HEADSTOCK   END   OF   THE   tODGE    &    SHIPLEY 

I.ATIIE,     SHOWING     ARRANGEMENT     OF     THE     VARIAULE-Sl'EED 

FEEDING    MECHANISMS. 

view,  looking  vertically  downward  upon  the  bed  with  the  head- 
stock  removed,  is  of  assistance  in  indicating  the  relative  pro- 
j)ortions  of  the  mechanism. 

This  variable-speed  mechanism  is  arranged  in  two  parts  as  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  52.  One  is  located  beneath  and  within  the 
headstock  and  has  a  capacity  of  eleven  speeds,  while  the  other, 
a  four-speed  device,  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  outside, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  lead  screw.  The  portion 
within  the  headstock  has  direct  connection  with  the  lathe 
si)indle,  through  gearing  as  shown  at  the  end,  so  that  it  acts 
as  the  driving  mechanism.  This  gearing  is  also  capable  of 
being  changed  so  that  extra  ranges  of  speed  changes  may  be 
obtained  at  the  lead  screw  of  the  lathe,  if  needed. 

The  driving  portion  of  the  mechanism,  which  is  located  with- 
in the  headstock,  has  a  capacity  of  eleven  different  speeds, 
as  applied  to  their  lathes  up  to  the  20-inch  size.  The  speed 
( hanges  are  obtained  by  the  cone  of  gears  and  shifting  pinion 
principle;  this  is  clearly  shown  in  Figs.  51  and  53,  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  gear  cone,  as  well  as  the  tumbler,  or  rocker 
arm.  carrying  the  shifting  pinion,  is  made  clear.  The  shaft 
to  which  the  gears  of  the  cone  are  keyed,  extends  through  the 
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end  of  the  bed  and  serves  to  deliver  the 
drive  to  the  outside  portion  of  the  mech- 
anism. 

The  splined  shaft  upon  which  the  shift- 
ing pinion  tumbler  slides  is  the  driving 
member,  as  it  is  geared  direct  to  the  lathe 
spindle.  The  tumbler  carries  a  sleeve 
surrounding  and  feathering  with  the 
splined  shaft;  upon  one  end  of  the  sleeve 
is  mounted  a  pinion,  meshing  with  and 
serving  to  transmit  motion  to  the  shifting 
pinion  at  the  end  of  the  tumbler  arm, 
which  comes  into  contact  with  the  gears 
of  the  cones.  The  sleeve  has  an  ample 
area  of  key  contact  with  the  splined  shaft, 
and  has  also  a  long  bearing  thereon  for 
accuracy  and  stability. 

The  shifting  pinion  is  dropped  into 
mesh  with  any  gear  of  the  cone  by  merely 
lifting  the  knob  on  the  other  leg  of  the 
tumbler  and  bringing  it  to  a  locking  posi- 
tion, as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  53.  This 
opposite  leg  of  the  rocker  is  shaped  to 
project  out  through  the  slot  in  the  bed 
and  up  in  front  of  the  headstock,  as 
shown:  ■;«.;*,": v.:    '•.;^ 


PIG.    53. —  MK\r  OF  ITTK   MKCn.iXISM   BtrNT!:.\TII    THE    HEADSTOCK,     TAKEN   LOOKING 
'       "  VU{TRAU,y   UOM'XWAiU)   Ll-ON    THE  LATHE    BED. 


OtAORAn    or  TWMGCAMBtlM.IOTj 
ILLUSTKATIMQ  THC  FOim  S^CM  MTAMCO 
C)(Ann.e  -SHtrTMQGCAR  OM  CNO  OT  LEAO 

Knew[e<t3  om>  column  i  with  hmoo 

InTlM'sHOtC   CUTS    K  THRtAIM  Ptn  INCH. 

cf^  coi-unM  X      •      «         •         .       -   . 
-      ^      .     e         .         •      -I  . 

•   '«    ■  «      •     •    .' 


FUi.  51.— DETAILS  OF  THE  POSITIVE  GEARED  FEEDING   MECHANISMS     WHICH     ARE    ISED    OX    THE    LATHES    OF     THE     LODGE    &     SUII'LEV 

MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY.  '      ,.     ,.    ■  v^  '■■:■ 


When  properly  in  mesh  with  a  gear  of  the  cone  the  spring 
pin  of  the  knob  will  lock  into  one  of  the  numbered  locking 
holes  on  the  front  side  of  the  headstock;  in  changing  speed 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  shift  the  pinion  by  moving  the  knob 
along,  when  in  its  lowest  position,  until  in  line  with  the  num- 
bered hole  desired,  and  then  raise  the  knob  until  the  locking 
pin  springs  into  place. 

The  principle  of  the  four-speed  box,  outside  is  also  made 
clear  in  the  accompanying  engravings,  although  particularly 
so  in  the  end  elevation  view  in  Fig.  51.  The  same  general  prin- 
ciple governs  the  operation  of  this  mechanism  as  the  other. 
Here  four  gears  arranged  upon  a  tumbler,  or  rocker  arm,  are 
driven  at  different  speeds,  and  may  be  brought  up  into  mesh, 
any  one  in  turn,  with  a  gear  on  the  lead  screw  shaft.  A  simi- 
lar method  of  locating  and  locking  the  tumbler  knob  is  used, 


which  provides  great  facility  in  operating  the  two  devices. 

The  operation  of  the  two  mechanisms  in  combination  for  the 
entire  range  of  screw  threads,  provided  for  is  made  easy  by  the 
use  of  a  simple  index  plate,  which  shows  in  what  positions  to 
locate  the  knobs  of  the  two  mechanisms  for  obtaining  them. 
The  construction  is  simple,  so  that  there  is  little  liability  of 
trouble  and  inaccurac  ies.  The  design  is  altogether  commend- 
able and  tends  toward  serviceability. 


A  TEST    OF  nREPROOF   PAINT. 

On  October  17.  1903,  the  National  Fire-Proof  Paint  Com- 
pany completed  another  "public  fire  test"  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  with  gratifying  results.  Two  buildings  were  erected 
of  the   same   material,   1-in.  Georgia  pine,  and   were   erected 
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September  3,  1903,  being  12  ft.  high  by  6  ft.  square,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  LaClede  and  Vandevonter  avenues. 

One  of  the  buildings  was  painted  with  two  coats  of  the 
National  Fire  Proof  Paint  and  the  other  one  with  a  high 
grade  brand  of  paint,  purchased  on  the  market  in  St.  Louis. 
The  test  was  made  by  placing  a  large  quantity  of  combustible 
material,  composed  of  hay  and  wood  (over  which  was  poured 
a  quantity  of  kerosene)  between  the  two  buildings,  which 
were  situated  with  5  ft.  of  space  between. 
An  exceedingly  high  wind  prevailed,  and  after  starting  the 
fire  at  4  o'clock,  it  was  at  once  noticed  that  the  buildings 
painted  with  FMre  Proof  Paint  was  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  the  wind  forced  the  fire  away  from  the  other  building  and 
against  the  one  painted  with  this  paint,  making  the  test  an 
unusually  severe  one. 

The  fire  soon  became  so  intense  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  wind,  both  buildings  received  a  baptism  of  fire,  and 
tile  effect  became  noticed  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
match  was  applied.  Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  the  fire  being 
blown  against  the  fire-proof  painted  building,  and  being  re- 
tarded in  its  efforts  to  destroy  the  wood  on  which  the  fire- 
proof paint  was  applied,  it  became  necessary  to  replenish 
with  more  fuel  several  times,  thus  taking  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  to  complete  the  test  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.  Seventy-one  minutes  after  the  fire  was  started 
it  caused  the  destruction  of  the  building  painted  with  standard 
paint  so  that  it  fell  over  against  the  fire-proof  painted  building, 
which  remained  standing,  with  but  one  side  and  one  end 
severely  charred,  where  the  fire  had  come  in  direct  contai-t 
with  the  woodwork.  A  close  examination,  however,  showed 
conclusively  that  the  fire  had  not  spread  in  any  manner  what- 
soever where  it  had  not  come  in  direct  application  with  the 
woodwork  of  the  fireproof  painted  building,  bearing  out  the 
claims  made  by  the  company. 

There  were  present  World's  Fair  and  underwriter  officials 
who  conceded  in  the  stand  taken  by  the  company  as  to  their 
claims.  The  test  was  made  with  the  permission  of  the  city 
officials;  the  buildings  standing  forty-four  days  after  appli- 
cation of  the  paint,  being  a  much  shorter  time  than  that  re 
quired  to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  retarding  successfuU;. 
the  spread  of  fire  on  woodwork. 


A  NEW  STEAM  TURBINE   POWER  PLANT. 


Nkw  R.\ilkoai)  Shops  at  Acaxs  Calientes. 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDER'S  CONVENTION. 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Tool  Builder's 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hoffman  House,  in  New  York,  on 
November  9th  and  10th.  with  a  full  attendance.  Of  the  several 
papers  read  was  one  by  Mr.  TxKlge^  of  the  Lodge  &  Ship- 
ley Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  "The  Future  of  the  Ma- 
chine Tool  Industry  in  the  United  States."  Mr.  W.  P.  Davis 
of  the  \V.  P.  Davis  Machine  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  read  a 
paper  on  "How  Can  We  Improve  Trade?"  Mr.  Lodge  spoke  in  his 
paper  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  possible  limit  to  be 
attained  in  high-speed  tool  service  through  the  application  of 
electric  drives.  He  believes  that  two  distinct  classes  of  ma- 
chines will  in  the  future  be  called  for,  both  with  individual 
motor  drives,  one  l>eing  for  the  machining  of  cast  iron  and 
the  other  for  steel  stock.  At  the  second  day's  session  Mr. 
Joseph  Flather,  President  of  the  Asso(  iation,  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject.  "What  Shall  We  Do  On  a  Declining  Market?"  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  building 
machinery  at  a  loss,  and  that  manufacturers  of  special  grades  of 
tools  should  now  take  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  works 
and  their  product.  An  important  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  to  maintain  the  present  existing 
prices;  the  recent  decline  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  was  shown 
to  be  insignificant  in  its  effect  upon  the  finished  product.  For 
next  year  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Wil- 
liam Lodge,  Cincinnati,  0.;  first  vice-president,  W.  P.  Davis, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  second  vice-president,  F.  E.  Reed  of  the  F.  E. 
Reed  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  treasurer,  Enoch  Earle  of  P. 
Blaisdell  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  secretary,  P.  E.  Montanus  of 
Springfield  Mathine  Tool  Company,  Springfield,  O.  The  next 
convention  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati  at  a  date  to  be  announced. 


MEXICAN   CENTKAI,  RAILWAY. 


An  extensive  and  important  application  of  the  electrical  sys- 
tem of  power  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  feat- 
ures of  the  new  shops  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  which  are  just  being  completed  at  Aguas  Calientes, 
State  of  Aguas,  Mexico.  It  is  probable  that  no  installation 
can  be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which  involves  more 
modern  applications  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering, 
and  the  details  of  this  installation  will  be  of  interest,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  location  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  local 
governing  conditions  at  that  point  in  what  is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered as  an  uncivilized  country. 

The  plant  is  the  consolidation  of,  and  is  intended  to  re- 
place, a  number  of  smaller  shops  which  were  scattered  along 
the  lines  of  the  system,  the  Idea  being  to  secure  far  better  fa- 
ciliti3s  and  greater  capacity  and  economy  by  concentrating 
the  various  shops  in  one,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  most 
complete  and  modern  plant  capable  of  handling  all  characters 
of  railway  repair  and  construction  work,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  supply  cen- 
ters. A  large  installation  was  decided  upon,  including  20  new 
buildings  and  new  equipment  throughout,  covering  a  tract  of 
ground  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  embracing  120  acres. 


1 

1 

1 

EXTERKtK     V1P:\V     OK     I'OWEK    HOUSE,     .SHOWI.NO     CHARACTER     OK    COX- 

cuKTK  i5rTi.niN(;  roNSTRtrxioN. 

The  site,  Aguas  Calientes.  was  decided  upon  on  account  of 
being  an  important  division  i>oint  of  the  road;  it  is  located 
8C0  miles  south  of  the  El  Paso,  Tex.,  terminal  and  585  miles 
north  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  new  shop  plant  also  include!? 
a  large  and  complete  tie  treating  plant,  on  the  plan  of  the 
most  modern  timber  preserving  principles,  for  chemical  treat- 
ment, to  withstand  the  severe  climatic  conditions  in  the  far 
South,  of  all  ties  to  be  used  upon  the  system. 

In  the  design  of  this  plant,  special  consideration  was  given 
to  the  adaptability,  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  various 
parts.  The  location  of  the  plant  being  remote  from  the  shops 
and  manufacturers  of  the  various  apparatus,  the  feature  of 
necessary  repairs  was  worthy  of  important  consideration,  and 
every  part  of  the  complete  plant  was  thoroughly  considered 
and  carefully  planned. 

The  use  of  individual  power  plants  located  in  the  various 
buildings  was  not  considered,  as  from  the  standpoint  of  even 
the  loal  consumption  alone,  the  increased  economy  of  one 
central  station  over  a  number  of  smaller  plants  prohibited 
tne  division  of  the  power  plant.  The  electrical  system  of 
power  transmission  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  used,  and 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  determining  the  best  system  suit- 
able for  the  purpose. 

The  main  yard  being  approximately  three-quarters  of  & 
mile  in  length,  with  a  smaller  yard  beyond,  the  transmission 
of  power  was  a  question  of  considerable  importance.  The  use 
of  a  multi-phase  alternating  current  system  naturally  suggested 
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itself,  but  for  various  reasons,  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  install 
such  a  system;  primarily  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  operate  certain  apparatus  with  variable  speed  motors, 
particularly  a  number  of  large  cranes,  and  for  this  service 
direct  current  is  far  superior  to  alternating  current. 

The  extended  area  covered  by  the  various  buildings  made  it 
uneconomical  to  carry  250  volts,  which  is  commonly  used  for 
power  work  in  installations  covering  a  smaller  area,  and  it 
was  finally  determined  to  operate  on  the  three  wire  system 
using  500  volts  and  250  volts,  thus  securing  the  economy  of  500 
volts  in  transmission  with  the  advantages  of  250  volts  for 
lighting  and  other  purposes,  the  two  voltages  affording  a  sim- 
ple and  effective  means  of  varying  the  speed  of  certain  motors 
for  use  on   wheel  lathes  and  other  machine  tools. 

The  high  price  of  fuel  at  this  point  made  it  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  power  generating  equiptnent  should  be  of  the 
highest  economy,  and  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should  be 
installed  co'iformativc  with  the  most  modern  practice,  as  the 
consideration  cl  tiip  hardiness  of  the  various  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  its  ability  to  giv?  continual  service  without  the  neces- 
sity of  repairs  was  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  in  the 
power  plant  than  in  the  balance  of  the  installation.  Steam 
ttirbine  generators  were  considered  to  be  best  suited  to  meet 


The  condenser  is  of  the  surface  type;  it  is  equipped  with 
an  automatic  hot  well  pump,  as  well  as  a  separate  rotative 
dry  vacuum  pump,  and  a  cooling  tower  is  used  to  cool  the 
circulating  water.  When  operating  at  full  load,  a  vacuum 
within  3  in.  of  the  barometer  is  secured  with  a  corresponding 
higher  vacuum  at  higher  loads. 

Two  steam  driven  air  compressors  complete  the  equipment 
of  the  plant  for  furnishing  compressed  air  for  operating  the 
pneumatic  tools  and  for  the  various  other  uses.  The  generat- 
ing room  is  covered  by  a  10-ton  traveling  hand  crane.  All 
steam,  water  and  air  pipes  and  electrical  conductors  are  placed 
in  specially  conducted  ducts  in  the  floor,  covered  with  cast 
iron  plates.  The  condenser  pit  is  bridged  with  the  necessary 
passage,  which  is  flush  with  the  floor. 

The  dynamos  are  of  the  well  known  De  Laval  double-ar 
mature  type,  direct  connected  to  the  reduction  gears  of  their 
turbines.  They  are  wound  for  two  voltages.  250  and  500  volts, 
the  distribution  system  used  l)eing  the  3-wire  system.  The 
!: wit( hl)oard  is  brilt  u{  oi"  blue  Veiaicnt  marble  and  c-ontains 
a  full  equipment  of  Weston  instruments  and  all  necessary 
switches  and  circuit  breakers,  as  well  as  a  recording  watt- 
meter which  measures  the  total  power  generated  in  the  station. 

The    various    shop    buildings    and     stores    are    thoroughly 
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these  requirements  because  of  their  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  liability  to  break  down,  combined  with  their  high  econ- 
omy of  operation,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  De  Laval  combined  steam  turbine 
generator,  built  by  the  De  l.aval  Steam  Turbine  Company. 

It  was  decided  to  use  water  tube  boilers  designed  to  deliver 
200  lbs.  steam  pressure  with  100  to  12(»  degrees  superheat, 
as  the  high  pressure  and  the  use  of  the  superheat,  will 
serve  to  increase  the  economy  of  the  plant.  Three  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  water  tube  boilers  are  installed  in  the  boiler  house 
two  in  a  battery  and  one  in  a  half  battery,  each  boiler  being 
rated  at  250  h.p..  and  capable  of  delivering  200  lbs.  pressure 
with  120"  superheat.  Mechanical  draft  is  used,  being  furnished 
by  two  Sturtevant  fans,  and  a  low  stack  is  used,  as  shown 
in  the  external  view  of  the  power  house. 

In  the  generating  room,  three  300-h.p.  De  Laval  steam  tur- 
bines are  installed,  each  direct-connected  to  200-kw.  double 
dynamos.  The  turbines  are  designed  to  operate  condensing 
with  28  in.  vacuum  under  the  above-mentioned  steam  pressure. 
A  general  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  turbines  in  the 
generating  room  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  engraving.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  i)lant  is  the  extreme  compact- 
ness of  arrangement  of  equipment,  the  entire  turbo-generator 
equipment  of  900-h.p.  capacity,  occupying  no  more  space  than 
a  single  500-b.p.  horizontal  Corliss  engine  would. 


equipped  with  elevators  and  with  stationary  and  portable 
platform  scales  and  cranes.  In  the  erecting  shop,  two  60-ton 
3-motor  cranes  travel  the  main  span,  while  the  two  bays  at 
each  side  are  equipped  with  single  motor  cranes  of  5-tons 
capacity.  In  order  to  minimize  the  stoik  of  wearing  and  re- 
pair parts  for  motors,  the  least  possible  number  in  horsepower 
sizes  was  selected.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  machine  tools  were  to  be  installed, 
the  group  system  of  drive  was  generally  adopted,  although 
a  number  of  new  machine  tools  have  been  installed  with  the 
most  approved  method  of  individual  motor  driving. 

The  power  is  transmitted  throughout  the  yards  on  overhead 
lines  carried  on  iron  poles  in  a  substantial  and  thorough  man- 
ner, all  poles  being  set  in  concrete  and  uniformly  painted.  All 
mains  are  carried  to  the  centres  of  distribution  located  inside 
the  buildings,  where  complete  equipments  of  switches  and 
fuses  are  provided,  and  the  lines  leading  from  the  centres  to 
the  individual  motors  are  carried  in  steel  conduit,  in  most 
instances  under  the  floor.  The  motors  are  all  protected  by  cir- 
cuit breakers  for  the  larger  sizes  and  by  suitable  fuses  for  the 
smaller  units. 

The  entire  equipment  was  installed  by  the  D'Olier  Engin- 
eering Company.  Philadelphfa.  Pa.,  sales  agents  for  the  De 
Laval  steam  turbines,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  this 
interesting  information      :    :. .. 
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?o|»tf'niher  ;j.  1?M».!.  l)Pins  12  ft.  high  by  C  ft.  square,  and  situ- 
ated at  ihi'  loriKT  of  l.aCle<lp  and  Vandcvontcr  avenues. 

One  of  the  buildings  was  painted  with  two  roals  of  the 
National  Fire  Proot  Paint  and  the  other  one  with  a  high 
grade  btand  of  paint,  purcha.sed  on  flu'  niarUei  in  St.  Louis. 
The  test  was  made  by  plating  a  large  quantity  of  oonibustible 
material,  composed  of  hay  and  wood  (over  whi«h  was  poured 
a  iiiutnliiy  of  kerosene >  between  the  two  buildings,  whieh 
were  situated  with  .'>  ft  of  space  between. 
An  exceedingly  high  wind  prevailed,  and  after  starting  the 
tire  at  4  o'clock,  it  was  at  once  noticed  that  the  buildings 
IKiinted  with  Fire  Proof  Paint  was  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  the  wind  forced  the  fire  away  from  the  otlier  building  and 

•  against   ilu>  one  painted  with   this  paint,   making  the  test   an 
unusually  severe  one. 

The  fire  soon  became  so  intense  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  wind,  both  buildings  received  a  baptism  of  fire,  and 
tile  effect  became  noticed  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
match  was  applied.  Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  the  fire  being 
blown  a.gainst  the  fire-proof  painted  building.  an<l  being  re- 
tarded in  its  efforts  to  destroy  the  wood  on  whi<h  the  fire- 
proof paii't  was  applied,  it  became  necessary  to  replenish 
with  more  fuel  several  limes,  thus  taking  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  to  complete  the  test  tiian  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.  Seveniy-one  miniites  after  the  fire  was  started 
it  cau.s«Ml  the  desfnn  tion  of  the  building  painted  with  standard 
paint  so  that  it  fell  over  against  the  fir*'  proof  painted  building. 
whi«h    remained    standing,    with    but    one    side    and    one    end 

;  severely  vharred.  where  the  fire  had   come   in   direct   conta«-t 

.with    the   woodwork.      A  close  examination,    however,   showed 
con<Iiisively  tliat  the  fire  had  not  spread  in  any  manner  what 
soever  where  it   had  not  come  in  direct  applt<ation   with   the 

Woo<lwork  of  the  fireproof  painted  building,  bearing  out   tht 
claims  inade  by  the  company. 

There  were  present  Worlds  Fair  and  underwriter  officials 
who  conceded  in  the  stand  taken  by  the  i  omi)any  as  to  their 
claims.  The  test  wa.s  made  with  the  permission  of  the  cit\ 
officials;  the  buildings  standing  forty-four  days  after  appli- 
cation of  the  paint,  being  a  much  shorter  time  than  that  re 
quired  to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  retarding  suocessftill. 
the  spread  of  fire  on  woodwork.  ■■--,',  -V.^    c   ■  ; '      .^ '  '  '  :  "^ !  : 
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NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDER'S  CONVENTION. 

.."The  third  animal  convention  of  the  National  Tool  Builders 
..Asso<iation  was  held  at  the  Hoffman  House,  in  .New  York,  on 
November  !Mh  and  loth,  with  a  full  attendaiu  e.  Of  the  several 
papers  read  was  one  by  .Mr.  Lodge,  of  the  Lodge  &  Ship- 
ley Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O..  on  "The  Future  of  the  ,\la 
chine  T<»ol  Industry  in  the  I'liiied  States."  .Mr.  W.  1'  Davis 
of  th«r  \V.  P.  Davis  .Machiiie  Company.  Rochester.  N.  V..  read  a 
paper  oti  "H(»w  Can  We  Improve  Trade?  "  .Mr.  Lodge  spoke  in  his 
paper  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  possible  limit  to  be 
attained  in  highspeed  tool  service  through  the  application  of 
electri*'  drive.s.  H»  believes  that  two  distinct  classes  of  ma 
<-hines  will  in  the  future  be  called  for.  both  with  individual 
motor  drives,  one  bi-iug  for  the  maihiiiiiig  of  cast  iron  and 
the  other  for  steel  stmli.  At  the  set  ond  day's  session  .Mr. 
.losepii  Flat  her.  President  of  the  Association,  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject.  "What  Shall  We  Do  On  a  Declining  Market?"  He 
expri-.ss«'d  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  building 
machinery  at  a  loss,  and  that  manufacturers  of  spet  iai  grades  of 
fools  should  now  take  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  works 
and  their  prodtKt.  An  inii)ortant  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  unanimous  agreentent  to  maintain  (he  present  existing 
prices;  the  rt  cent  decline  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  was  shown 
to  be  insignificant  in  its  effei  t  upon  the  finished  prodmt.  For 
next  .vear  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President.  Wil- 
liam Lodge.  Cincinnati.  0.;  first  vice-i)resident.  W.  P  Davis. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  second  vice-president.  F.  K.  Ref^d  of  the  F.  E. 
Reed  Comjjany.  Worcester.  Mass.:  treasurer.  Enoch  Earle  of  P. 
niaisdell  &  Co..  Worcester.  .Mass.:  secretary.  P.  E.  .Montanus  of 
Siiringfield  .Machine  Tool  <'ompariy,  Spriiiufield,  O.  The  next 
couveutioii  will  helicld  iiit  Ciaciuuatl  ai  a  daU>  to  be  announced. 


' :'aiftXM;A.\  cK.NTit.M.  K.vii.w .vv',; 


.Ap  exten.-.iv"  and  ini|)ortant  application  of  the  electrical  sys- 
tem of  power  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  ijrominent  feat- 
ures of  the  new  shops  of  the  .Mexican  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany. Ltd..  which  are  just  being  completed  at  .Agtias  Calientes. 
State  of  .Aguas,  .Mexico.  It  is  i)robable  that  no  installation 
can  be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which  involves  more 
modern  api)lications  of  electrical  and  nu>chani<al  engineering, 
and  the  details  of  this  installation  will  be  of  interest,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  location  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  local 
governing  conditions  at  that  point  in  what  is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered as  an  uncivilized  country. 

The  i)lan(  is  the  consolidation  of.  and  is  intended  to  re- 
place, a  number  of  smaller  shops  which  were  scattered  along 
the  lines  of  the  system,  the  idea  being  to  secure  far  better  fa- 
ciliiis  and  K'eat.'r  capat  ity  ant.  ei  onf>niy  by  oncentrating 
the  various  shops  in  one.  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  most 
complete  and  motlern  plant  capable  of  hantlling  all  characters 
t)f  railway  iei)air  and  construction  work,  partictilarly  in  \iew 
t)f  the  remoteness  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  supply  cen- 
ters. .A  large  installation  was  decided  tii)on.  including  l'"  new 
liuililings  ami  new  e<pii|)nuMit  throughout,  covering  a  tract  of 
liiiHitid  tliiee-(|uariers  of  ;i  mile  long,  and  embiacinu  12o  acres; 


(\lll:lii|;     \ll\\      <>l      I'liUKU     mil   >K,     MIoWIM.     t  ll.\l{.\t   IKK     o!-     tOS- 
ilillK    Kril.KIM.    <  itNSTIMtrntN 

The  site,  .Agtias  Cailentes!.  Was  decitled  upon  on  account  of 
being  an  iiiipiutani  ilivisitm  jtoint  of  (he  road;  it  is  located 
stio  miles  south  t>f  the  Ei  Paso.  Tex.,  terminal  and  'tS7>  miles 
north  of  the  (Mty  of  .Mexico.  The  new  shop  plant  also  include-: 
a  large  and  <  oniydete  (ie  (reating  plant,  on  the  plan  of  the 
most  moib  III  tinibei-  preserving  principles,  for  chemical  treat- 
ment, to  withstand  the  severe  climatic  contlitions  in  the  far 
South,  of  all  ties  tt)  Ite  used  upon  the  system..'. .:.'    ..■■.■...  ■'-^,;- •■.•.' ■'".■■.; 

ill  tile  ilesign  td"  this  idant.  special  consideration  was  given 
to  th«>  ailaptability.  simplicity  ami  et  onomy  of  the  various 
parts.  The  locatitm  of  the  plant  Ix'ing  remote  from  the  shops 
antl  manufacturers  of  the  various  a|>|taraius,  th(>  feature  of 
necessary  repairs  was  worth,v  td'  im|)t)rtaiit  consideration,  and 
every  |)art  of  the  i-oniplete  plant  was  thoroughly  consiilered 
and  carefully  iilaniietl.  ■'•■'.   . 

The  use  of  intlivitlual  power  plants  locatetl  in  the  various 
Imililings  was  not,  consitlered.  as  from  the  s(andpt)int  of  even 
the  loal  consumption  aliuie.  (he  increaseil  economy  of  one 
lendal  station  over  a  niiml)er  of  smaller  plants  prohibited 
tiie  division  «»f  (he  jiower  plan(.  The  el»>ctrical  system  of 
power  transmission  was  (he  only  one  (hat  could  l>e  used,  and 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  determining  the  best  system  suit- 
able for  the  purptise. 

Tile  main  yard  fieing  approximately  three-quarters  of  ft 
mile  in  leimtli.  with  a  smaller  yard  beyoml,  (he  transmission 
of  |»owt  i-  was  a  ipiestitui  of  « Dusith  rabic  impoiiame.  The  use 
of  a  mulii-phase  alternating  current  system  naturally  suggested 
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iisfli.  liiit  loi  variou.s  rfasous,  it  seemed  ina<lvisable  lo  iuslall 
swell  ;i  sysKMii:  itriniarily  licctiuse  of  ihc  fact  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  operate  (criaui  apjiavatus  \vilh  variable  speed  motors, 
partietilai  ly  a  niimJjcr  ol/ lai'ge  «-ranes.  aii<l  for  this  seryi«-e 
♦lirert  current   is  far  siijipriof  tO  «iltt*»"Hiiuff  cMirrent: ,        r  .  ■• 

Tlif  ext<'iidi(l  area  covered  l»y  th«»  various  I>iiildin,us  made  it 
iineronomical  t<»  lariy  lirdi  volts,  \Jiiiih  is  commonly  used  for 
powpi-  work  in  installations  cirt'ering  a  smaller  area,  and  it 
was  ti'ialiy  d.  i^i  inined  to  <ll)pvaifv  an  the  tln-.'ewu*e /system 
usini;  ."tOo  volis  and  l'r»<»  volts,  thus  secjirinj;  th*'  economy  of  .")0(i 
volts  in  tra!ismissi(ui  with  the  advantages  of  2.".o  volts  for 
li^litin.n  and  oihci  purposes,  the  two  voltasf'."^  affording  a  sim- 
plf  and  (Iff,  live  iiit'ansAtVvaryln^:  the  speed  of  eertain  motors 
lor   use  on    wlwd    lathes  and  <Ji her  nia  •hino  tools.     •,  .;...■ 

The  liii;h  prlic  of  fuel  at  this  t>oint  made  it  of  vital  impor- 
lame  tiiat  thi'  powej-  jicnei.arins  cqiiipmcnl  should  lie  of  the 
highest  economy,  and  it  was' also  necessary  that  it  should  lt<' 
installed  <<>!itormativi-  with  the  niostinodern  practi;-e,  as  the 
I  oiisiilriation  <  I  lii*-  l>ar>iiness  of  the  various  i>arts  <if  the  aitjta- 
iMlus  ami  its  aidlit.v  to  grv"  loiitiniial  s''r>  ice  without  the  ne<  es- 
sUy  of  repairs  was  «)f' <  (inal.  if  not  greatpr,  importanee  in  tUe 
powei  plant  iliaii  inthe  hahmce  of  the  insiallation.  'St«am 
nil  ill  lie  lieMei  ;ii(  IS  \vere  <onsitiei:<^'d  t«:bel>e;st  suited  <o  meet  V 


Thp  (•oii<lPt»scr  i«  of  the  snrf»'e  type;  it  ts  Quipped  willi 
an  atirontalic  hot  well  pump,  as  well  as  a  s<'i)arale  r<Mative 
dry  vacnum  pump,  and  a  coolint;  tower  is  visr^d  to,f-oo1  H»e 
dri-Hlating  w{i<«r.  -Wheii  operating  sh  fiiir  load,  a,  Vaiuum 
:withm  3  in/  af  the  barometer  is  se«urert  wUfc  a  < orresiionding 
h'glier  vacuum  at  higher  loads.  .     % 

Two  sieam  driven  air  .  oinpic.ssois  vompJetje  the  <Hjiiii>meiat 
of  the  plant  for  furnisliiv.g  compr«^s(d  air  ft>r  ojMTating  tlie 
pneuraatle  t<Kvls  and  tor  tiie  various  other  uses.  The  generat- 
ins;  room  is  covere<l  by  a  lo-iolf  travelin*;;  hanil  cram*.  AM 
J  team,  water  and  air  id  pes  and  e](^^etrieal  ranductois  are  plained 
in  .speciaHy  »on«|ui:te<i  ducts  Iftttle  floor.  *overedwiibv«i*'< 
iron  iitates.  The  i-on<lens«»r  pit  is^  briiigo<i  with  thp  lieeessiw-!^ 
passage,  whiih   is  Ibish  -witfi   the  floor    '.■■.''-  '■  .f  -  :•  ;• 

The  dynamos  are  of  tlie  weH  kupwii  T)e  J^vaT  «!oHble-tir- 
mature  type,  direct  lonnected  to  the  redueiioM  gears  of  their 
Miibipps.  Tl'ey  are  wound  lor  lyo  voltaf^es,  250  and-  »<m»  A-oIta., 
the  disstribuiion  system  use<J  l>eing  the  3'Wire  syst<»m.  Th^ 
.>^  will  nhoaru  i>  lnili  ui  01"  hbie^  VeT.nont  intj  ride  and  v^^M^snis 
a  fnll  eipiipment  of  Westoti  instruiuents  and  ail  necessary 
switehes  aud  cirmit  ; breal\prs;  as  w<>lF  as  . a. :  reeording  watt- 
meter which  measures  the  total  power  generated  in  the  station 
;    The    various    slioji     hiiihiiiiL's.   atrirf:  .,ptore*  ^are.  thorouehly 


^■>^'S'^  •":>;>/:'>     '^  >/ /  >sti-:.\m  Tniitixi^  powi^r  plant -^mi^x'ic an  ckntr.m.  nA\\.WAy:::'^^---r-^:-,r^^ 


these    recpiiiene  ills    because   of  their  simplicity    and    freedom 
from  liability  to  break  down,  combined  with  their  high  econ- 
,j      omy  of  (ipeiation.  and  a  thorOii,i;]i  investigation  of  the  sul>ject 
.'?      led  to  the  adoption  (d  the    l>e   l.aval Combined  steam  ttirbine 
'■1  ^geiierat«ir.  bnilt    by  the  lie  I  aval  t^ieam  Turbine  t'ompany. 
■;.■'"•    ■    It   ivas  de(  ide<i  to  u.se  water  liilieboilerS; designed  to  deliver 
:;oo    ihs.    steam    pressure   wiih   loo  to    12t!t.  degrees    superheat. 
„y    as    the    lii;;li    pressure    and    the    use    of    the    superheat,    will 
■■■■:     serve   to   increase  the  economy   of   the   plant.      Three   Habcock 
&   Wiliox  watei    tulx^  boilers  are  installed   in   the  Imiler  house 
.':'     I  WO   ill   a   battery  and  «uje  In  a  half  battery,  eacli   boiler  being 
,■/■    rated  at    :,':>o  h.p..  an.<l«apable  of  delivering  200  ihs.  pressure 
1      witli  ll'o    superheat      .\lechaui*  al  draft  is  tiseil.  I)eing  furnislied 
.       by   two   Sliirtevant    fans,  ami   a    buv   stack   isused.  as  sliown 
y     in  the  externaJ  view  of  the  power  hoHSe.  ■•'/.:   '■'"■./. '.:r'r:,-'^^-V^:'-'':^ 
In  the  generaiin.ii  room,  tlvree  ;50(i-h  p.   De  Laval  steam  tur- 
bines   are    itislalleil.    earJt    direct-coiinecteil    to    ijoo-kw.    double 
'};     dynamos.     The   turbines  are  designeil    icj   operate   eotJilensing 
;    with  'dS  in.  va<iium  uinier  the  above  nienlioned  steam  pressirre. 
"■■'^^   general    view    of  the   arrangemeht   of' the  ttirldnes    in   tlie 
•geneiaiiti:;  room  is  siiov  n,  ill  an  accomjianying  engraving.    Tlie 
trost    noticeable  feuiure  of  tin-  plant    is  the  <'Xlrem<?  conii>act- 
iiess  of  arranKenieiit.  of  efjiiipmciit,  the  ent  ii"e  turbo  generator 
eipiipiueiit  of  (»(«M).p.  eaiitK'it.v,  <ic«;iipying  i>o  nvore  spftee-  than 
;  .4  single  r><»0-h.p.  horizontal  Corliss  engine  vfQu\^f^j::/,--.---f./' ■■<;.:: ::. 


eipiipped    with    elevators    and    with    stationary    and    portable  / 
platform  scales  and  ( lanes.     Jti  the  ^reetitig  shop,  two  ^-ton 
.Emptor  cranes  travel  the  main  "Span,  xvluje  t^*"  t*'P  '**>'*»  *'    ." 
each   side   are   ecpiipiied    witii    single    motor    cranes    of    r>-tous    • 
caiiacity.     In  ordei-  i<i  minimize  the  stock  of  wearing  and  re-    ' 
pair  parts  for  motors,  the  least  po.ssibb«  number  in  horsepower  ,' 
sizes  was  selected.    For  this  reason,  and  oh  an-i-ouitt  Of  the  fact 
that   a  large  number  of  mathine  tools   w«H"e";to  1»p   installed, 
the   ^rou))   system   of  drive   was    >;enen«l1y  adopted,   althougli 
a  number  of  new   machine  toids  liave  been  installed  with   the 
most  approved  method  of  intlividiial  tnotor'drivinu:.  .■:•.'■:--■..  "r-. 

The  |K)Wer  is  transnntted  througlvoul  the  yards  on  overhead 
lines  carri«Mi  on  iron  poles  in  a  substatitial  and  thorough  man- 
ner, all  poles  being  set  iti  concrete  and.  uniformly  jmitiled.     All 
.mains  ar**  carried  to  the  «-entreK.af  distriltution  hw-ated  inside  ., 
the  imihiings.    where   comiilete   equipmentis  t>f   switx-hes   and 
fuses  art^  i-.iovideo.  and   the  lines  b-adinj;  I'fom  the  cenires  to 
the  individual   motors  are   carried   in   steel   <onduil.   in   most 
instances  under  the  floor.    The  motors  are  all  protected  by  eir-  .v 
cuit  breakers  for  the  larger  sizes  and  1»y  suitalde  fuses  for  the  . 
smaller  units.  .  >     ,  .    ■ 

The  entire  equipment  was  installed  by  the  Dt>iier  Knpflh- 
eering  Comi)any.  IMiiladi-Iphia.  Pa,,  sales  agents  for  the  !>«' 
Laval  steam  turbines,  to  whom  we  ar*'  tnm-h'  indeltti  d  for  thf:-- 
interesting  information         ;-  ;  ■-'.:^S./i-  ^i  i-r-'v   S:v    '■..■[.  -:i''r 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Fowler's  Moclmnical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book.  1904.  Edited  by 
William  II.  Fowler.  PublLshed  by  The  Scientific  Publishin^g 
Company.  Manthoster.  Phi^land.  I'rice  in  leatherette  1  shilling 
'J  ponct',  in  leather  2  .shilling.s  J)  pence. 

TlIuh  pocket  book  of  tables  and  data  is  becoming  more  valuable 
every  year.  Not  the  lea.st  important  feature  is  the  fact  that  by 
annual  revi.sion  it  may  be  kept  up  to  date  and  even  with  the  ever- 
changinjr  re(|uiremeuts  for  engineering  information.  In  view  of  the 
low  price  of  the  book  the  reviewer  i.s  disarmed  as  to  most  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  work.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  the  price,  and 
much  more.  The  complete  revision  of  the  treatment  of  gas  engines 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Dunlop  is  one  of  the  special 
features  of  this  edition. 


apparatu-s,  .should  study  it.     The  price  mentioned,  $2,  includes  the 
charts,  the  price  of  the  charts  alone  being  $1. 


"rocepding.s  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mas- 
ter Car  Ituilders'  Association,  held  at  Saratoga  in  1903.  Chi- 
cago (The  Kookery)  :    J.  W.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

This  year  the  records  of  thi.s  a.<«ociation  require  a  volume  of  G20 

pages,  the  large.st  in  its  history.     Reside*?  the  rules,  lists  of  oflScers 

and  members,  the  volume  contains  the  papers  and  reports  of  the 

convention  of  last  summer,  the  discussions  thereon,  the  complete 

record  of  standards  and  recommended  practice,  and  an  index.     The 

result  of  the  letter  ballot  on  the  changes  in  the  interchange  rules  is 

also  included.     The  ability  of  the  secretary  of  the  association  is 

indicated  in  the  appearance  of  this  volume  only  four  months  after 

the  close  of  the  convention. 


Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1903. — The  advance  sheets 
of  the  introduction  to  the  thirty-sixth  annual  issue  of  this  inval- 
uable publication  are  before  us.  They  contain  the  usual  statistical 
summaries  of  the  finacial  affairs  and  operations  of  the  railroads 
and  give  comparisons  of  statistics  reaching  in  some  of  the  tables  as 
early  as  1830.  The  figures  of  track  mileage  and  rolling  equipment 
are  compared  for  each  year  from  1880,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
tables  present  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years.  Tlie  total  length 
of  railroads  completed  on  December  31,  1902,  was  203,131.61  miles, 
the  net  increase  of  mileage  reported  in  the  fiscal  year  1902  being 
3,240.95  miles.  Sixteen  pages  of  tables  are  presented  in  this  sum- 
mary. This  year  the  volume  will  contain  180  additional  pages,  and 
while  the  book  is  somewhat  delayed  because  of  being  set  by  machine, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  to  include  the  latest  informa- 
tion secured. 


Commutator  Construction.     By  Wm.  Baxter,  Jr.     23  pages,  6x9 
ins,,   in  pamphlet   form.     The  third  of  a  series  of  practical 
papers,  each  complete  in  itself.   Published  by  the  Derry-Collard 
Company,  256  Broadway,  New  York.     Price,  25  cents. 
The  importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  commutators  for  electric  dynamos  and  motors  is  best 
appreciated  by  thase  who  have  this  class  of  apparatus  to  care  for; 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  can  properly  care  for  commutators  with- 
out understanding  their  construction.     This  work  will  meet  a  long 
felt  want  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  comprehensive  and  easily 
understood  discnission  of  this  subject,  to   assist    those   having   charge 
of  dynaiuos  and  motors.    The  treatment  is  plain  and  complete,  and  the 
ilhistrations  ai-e  mmierous  and  clear.    An  important  part  is  the  chapter 
at  the  end  de\  oted  to  repau-ing  commutators,  in  which  detailed  instruc- 
tions and  good  advice  is  given. 


Up-to-Date  Air  Brake  Catechism.  By  Robert  H.  Blackall,  Air 
Brake  Instructor  and  Inspector  with  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Companv.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Published  by  Norman  W. 
Henley  &  Co.,  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  1903.      Price,  $2. 

The  fact  that  this  book  has  reached  eighteen  editions  since  its 
first  appearance,  in  1898,  speaks  for  its  reception  and  indicates 
that  it  fills  a  need.  It  has  been  completely  revised  and  enlarged. 
The  present  edition  is  accompanied  by  two  large  colored  charts  of 
the  Westinghouse  passenger  and  locomotive  equipments.  These 
indicate  by  the  colored  portions  the  various  functions  of  the  appar- 
atus, and  are  well  executed.  With  this  book  available,  no  one  who 
desires  to  understand  the  air  brake  need  make  excuses  for  not 
doing  so.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  gives  evidence  at  every 
page  of  the  manner  of  its  development,  which  is  exactly  the  way 
one  who  knows  would  thoroughly  explain  the  air  brake  to  those 
who  are  using  it  and  those  who  are  learning  to  do  so.  The  ex- 
planations are  carried  even  to  the  operation  of  trains,  and  include 
inspections  and  test.s.  The  book  justifies  the  title,  and  is  a  very 
valuable  work  by  one  who  understands  his  subject  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  difficulties  which  are  before  the 
student.  It  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  hesitation  that  one 
who  has  mastered  this  book  is  thoroughly  "up"  on  air  brakes,  and 
that  every  railroad  officer,  as  well  as  those  who  actually  use  the 


Coal.  Cinders  and  Freight.     Book  No.  36.     Issued  by  the  "Link 
Belt"  Companies.     Devoted  to  McMlern  Metho<ls  api)lied  to  the 
Coaling  of  Ix)comotives.  Disposing  of  Cinders,  and   Handling 
of  Freight   in   Depots,   Warehouses,   etc-.      tM»  pages.   9   x   12 ; 
cloth,  profu.sely  and  beautifully  illustrated.     PublLshed  by  the 
Link-Belt  Engineering  Company,  I'hiladelphia.  Pa. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  treatise  of  the  subjects 
of   mechanical   handling  of  coal,   ashes   and   freight,   by   the   most 
modern  methods,  undoubtedly  ecliixsiug  all  efforts  previously  made 
in  this  line.     The  illustrations  are  most  excellent  and  clear,  and 
nearly   half   of   them   are   full-page   photogravures    in   color.      The 
large   number   of   coal    and   ash   handling   plants   that    these   com- 
panies have  installed  upon  our  leading  railroads  are  carefully  illus- 
trated and  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  manner.     It  is  a  revela- 
tion to  observe  the  methods  emi)loyed  for  large  plants  for  stocking 
and  reloading  coal,  as  well  as  also  in  power  plant  installations  for 
handling  coal  and  ashe.s.     Many  different  systems  are  illustrated 
and  described  for  handling  all  classes  of  package  and  bulk  freight 
for  depots,   warehouses,   etc.     This   is   one  of  the  most   valuable 
works  of  the  kind  that  has  been  issued  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  mechanical  handling  of 
coal,  cinders,  freight,  etc. 


Graphite  Lubricants  Ls  the  title  of  a  20-page  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
which  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  graphite  as  a  lubricant. 
The  chapter  entitled  "How  Graphite  Lubricates"  is  well  worth 
reading. 


The  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  have  issued  five 
attractive  pamphlets,  illustrating  and  describing  their  apparatus. 
They  are  Mechanical  Draft  Catalog,  No.  118,  Second  Edition ; 
Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Manufacturing  Establishments,  No. 
145,  Second  Edition ;  Steel  Plate  Fan  Catalog,  No.  155  and  Circu- 
lars, Nos.  39  and  42.  Each  is  complete  in  itself  and  collectively, 
they  present  an  excellent  idea  of  the  state  of  the  art  as  practiced 
by  these  manufacturers.  Readers  who  have  to  do  with  any  of 
these  subjects  will  do  well  to  secure  the  pamphlets. 


The  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
have  recently  issued  a  neat  little  reminder,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
illustrated  pamphlet,  to  call  attention  to  the  large  a.ssortment  of 
machine  tools  which  they  are  building.  New  designs  have  recently 
been  completed  for  all  the  lines  of  tools  manufactured  to  bring  them 
up-to-date  and  make  them  capable  of  handling  the  heaviest  work 
that  will  be  imposed  by  the  new  heavy  duty  tool  steels.  This  little 
pamphlet  is  well  worth  examination,  presenting,  as  it  does,  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  excellent  lines  of  machine  tools  that  are 
built.     It  will  be  gladly  sent  to  anyone  upon  request. 


.  Radial  Efficiency  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  new  booklet  that 
Prentice  Bros.  Company,  Worcester,  Mass..  have  recently  gotten 
out,  descriptive  of  the  new  designs  of  their  radial  drilling  machines. 
The  Prentice  Company  have  recently  entirely  redesigned  their  line 
of  radial  drills,  improving  and  strengthening  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modem  machine  shop  service,  and  they  have  added  the  very  de- 
sirable feature  of  the  positive-geared  driving  mechanism,  so  essen- 
tial in  drilling  work.  The  efficiency  of  the  new  radial  is  discussed 
in  the  booklet  in  an  interesting  and  convincing  manner,  and  the 
capacity  is  a  surprise.  The  Prentice  Company  indicate  also  that 
they  have  met  the  demands  of  the  times  by  arranging  their  radials 
for  easy  application  of  motor  driving — an  important  feature  in 
modern  shop  practice.    Every  shop  man  should  have  this  pamphlet. 


Passenger  Couplers. — A  pamphlet  has  been  received  from  the 
Washburn  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing the  passenger  couplers  of  their  manufacture.  These  makers 
have  a  long  record  behind  them  and  have  not  rushed  into  the  mar- 
ket with  untried  devices.  These  couplers  are  the  result  of  long 
study  of  the  requirements  of  passenger  service.  Everyone  knows 
the  annoyance  of  delays  due  to  failures  of  passenger  couplers  to 
couple,  for  example  when  a  flyer  is  laid  out  in  order  to  couple  to  a 
dining  car  on  a  curved  siding.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  flexible 
head  coupler  has  been  developed.  It  also  meets  the  problem  of  a  sat- 
isfactory coupler  between  tenders  and  passenger  equipment  cars  with 
long  overhang.  This  company  makes  spring  buffers  and  spring 
coupler  carriers  in  a  series  of  devices,  making  with  the  Washburn 
coupler,  a  complete  coupler  equipment  for  passenger  and  freight 
cars.     The  pamphlet  is  an  excellent  example  of  catalog  literature. 
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A    NEV    HORIZONTAL    BORING,    DRILLING    AND 
MILUNG    MACHINE. 


FosDicK  Machine  Tool  C!ompany. 


A  new  departure  in  the  line  of  drilling  machinery  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  new  drilling 
machine  of  the  horizontal  type,  which  is  coming  into  such 
general  use  for  large  numbers  of  complicated  machining 
operations.  The  new  Fosdick  horizontal  drill  embodies  many 
new  features  of  importance  which  will  render  it  universally 
adaptable  for  operations  of  boring,  drilling,  tapping,  ream- 
ing, facing,  milling,  etc.,  on  both  light  and  heavy  work,  in 
the  most  economical  manner  possible,  all  of  the  above  men- 


All  the  feeds,  for  horizontal  traverse  of  column,  and  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  feeds  of  spindle  head,  are  taken  from  the 
spindle;  they  are  positive-geared  and  reversible,  eight  in  num- 
ber by  hand  or  power,  and  are  arranged  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression from  .007  to  %  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  The 
spindle  speeds  are  ten  in  number,  arranged  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression from  4  to  260  rev.  per  min.  The  gear  ratio  from  the 
cone-driving  shaft  to  spindle  is  2  2-3  to  1.  and  the  ratio  of 
back  gears  is  13.6  to  X. 

H    .  :  .        •    .':  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Diameter  of  spindle  bar   .....,,...,..  ..«.i«»..i.,>»if  ..•.<.»••  .4  Ins. 

Diameter  of  spindle  nose ...i*.,  w.-.^»...'iv* >•«  ._. .  •  .6  ins. 

Traverse  of  spindle   • » .:i,.-i ... . . .  22  ins. 

Vertical  adjustment  of  head  on  column ».  ..■.  .  .36  Ins. 

Horizontal  adjustment  of  column  on  bed ..*;.*>. 32  Ins. 

.Maximum  distance  table  to  center  of  spindle  .  ...<.»-.  i., 44  Ins. 

Minimum  distance  table  to  center  of  spindle v. 7%   iiis- 

Size  of  table 31  x  72  ins. 

Tight  and  loose  pulley  on  countershaft .,,...... 16  x  4  Ins. 

Speed  of  countershaft .:.  i . . .  * .  < .  • .  228  rev.  per  min. 

Width  of  belt  on  cone .v.,  ,.^.  .,.>>;... 3»>^  Ins. 

Distance  end  of  pulley  shaft  to  end  of  bed  ..';..,;. i-^v ..'.•...,  .  .9  ft.  9  ins. 
Distance  end  of  spindle  to  end  of  table  ..  ,.,V..  i. ...*.;,';'*.  .12  ft.  6  ins. 

Total  height  of  machine   . .  .^  . .  ......  »...ii.'i-*V  •.?■•«.•  •■-•••.•t- °   ft- 

Net  weipht  of  machine  ..........•.•'»•••»..«'•«»•  •»'»'rV.. .    12,000  lbs. 


A  NEW  CENTER  GRINDER  OF  INTERESTING  DESIGN. 


Mt'EiXEE  Machkne  Tool  Co. 


Many  tools  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
and  trueing  up  centers  for  lathes,  and  various  degrees  of  in- 
genuity have  been  displayed  in  their  designs. 
The  difficulty  has  been  in  the  method  of  driv- 
ing   the    grinding    wheel    in    most    cases,    with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  more  expensive 
motor-driven  types.     But  no  device  of  this  type 
of   a   mechanical    nature   has    been    brought    to 
our  attention,  which  involves  a  more  ingenious,  yet  practical, 
method  of  obtaining  the  drive  for  the  emery  wheel  than  the 
new  grinder  illustrated  herewith,  which  has  just  been  placed 
upon  the  market  by  the  Mueller  Machine  Tool  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 
The  usual  difficulties  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  three- 
jawed  universal  chuck  pulley  for  obtaining  the  drive  from  the 
lathe  spindle.     It  is  merely  clamped  over  the  nose  of  the  lathe 


THE  liTEW  FOSDICK  HORIZONTAL  DRILLING   MACHINE. 

tioned  operations  being  possible  in  one  setting  of  a  piece  of 
work  fastened  to  the  table,  insuring  the  most  accurate  and 
profitable  results.  The  half  tone  engraving  presented  here- 
with was  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  machine  and  shows 
its  well  proportioned  design. 

The  drive  for  the  machine  is  made  through  a  splined 
shaft,  traversing  the  driving  cone  on  the  rear  of  bed,  and 
leading  to  the  gearing  at  the  base  of  the  column.  The  col- 
rmn  which  carries  the  spindle  head,  has  a  horizontal  move- 
ment on  the  bed  by  hand  or  power  in  both  directions,  and 
is  supplemented  by  a  quick  forward  and  return  motion  by 
power,  operated  by  the  hand-wheel  conveniently  located  on 
the  front  of  bed. 

The  spindle  head  has  a  vertical  movement  on  the  column 
by  hand  or  power  in  both  directions,  being  well  counter- 
balanced and  provided  with  a  safety  chain,  and  for  quick 
adjustment  is  operated  through  a  rack  and  pinion  with  ease 
by  the  pilot  wheel  on  the  front  of  the  spindle  head.  The 
spindle  runs  in  adjustable  bronze  bearings  and  has  a  thread 
cut  on  its  projecting  end  to  receive  chucks,  large  milling 
cutters,  facing  heads,  etc.,  for  very  heavy  work.  It  can  be 
made  to  revolve  in  either  right  or  left  hand  directions  by  means 
of  a  reverse  lever;  this  is  very  convenient  for  facing,  tap- 
ping, milling  and  other  operations. 

The  spindle  bar,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  spindle, 
is  4  ins.  in  diameter,  has  22  ins.  traverse  and  is  fitted  with  a 
No.  5  Morse  taper  to  receive  drills,  taps,  reamers,  boring  bars, 
milling  cutters,  etc.  It  has  power  and  hand  feed  in  both  direc- 
tions, may  be  operated  from  the  pilot  wheel  for  quick  adjust- 
ment, and  can  be  securely  clamped  for  face  milling  purposes. 
For  very  heavy  work  the  cutter,  or  boring  bar,  is  secured  by  a 
cotter  fitted  to  the  spindle  bar.  '^/  r'.'-'-''^--:''"'-''^  -'  ' 


NEW  DESIGN   OF  CENTEai  GRINT)EB. — MUELLER   M.\CHINE  TOOL  CO. 

spindle,  the  construction  being  such  that  the  threads  on  the 
rose  will  not  be  marred  thereby,  and  revolves  with  the  spindle 
for  driving  the  grinding  mechanism.  ..  .  • 

The  grinding  wheel  spindle  is  carried  in  a  bTkcket  which  is 
arranged  to  bolt  on  the  lathe  tool  block  as  shown  in  the  view  of 
the  device.  The  bracket  has  a  vertical  adjustment  to  permit 
bringing  the  grinding  spindle  to  the  level  of  the  lathe  center, 
and  provision  is  made  for  accurately  grinding  centers  to  a  60- 
degree  angle  by  a  cross  slide  adjustment  at  the  base  of  the 
bracket,  operating  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  to  the  lathe  spindle. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

F<>wl<'rV^l.(;li.-itiu:il  Kusritifcr's  I'm  kct  I'.ook.  1J»<^>4.  Kditod  by 
;-  .  .AVUiiam  11;  rf»ulfr.  I'ulili.-litil  In  Tlic  Stirnlitii-  rublisliins 
.._■ '   .*'<mij»yn>.  .M;in<lH'^l<;C  llnv'l:ii)<l.     I'ricf  in  Icathon'tte  1  sliillitiR 

-•;Tliis  iHKktrl.  l"><-»k  <'f  li'iM*'.'^  iiinl  tbitji  is  biToniinp  moro  valuable 
cv.ory  j'-t-nr.  SVjt  lite  b-.-iKt  inipoi'iinit  fcaturt'  i.s  the  fact  that  by 
uiitiual  ri\  i>iun  it  rvuiy  I ><•]»»•  pt  up  to  dale  and  cvimi  with  the  evcr- 
(■lian;:in;;  ifiiiiiri'iiiriiis  f«>i'  onsiin'iTln^i  inr<irniai  ion.     In  view  of  tlie 

riiw  prii*'  of  .-jli^i^lirnok  tlu' .l"*'Vie\VPr  is  <Iisaria*>d  a>i  to  most  of  the 
rritictsms  <.f  tlr«'  work.  Ft  is  ifl'tainly  well  woiili  tb»>  price,  and 
iiiiK  b  iii<>r<'.    ^V1m;vv!>iiiI>M«'  revision  of  tlic  tn-alMKiil  of  );ai<  pn^'intw 

:uiidj^r  tJHv.'*tiir«.*iiprt  ,df  JHTi.Junuv  Dunlop  i.s  one  of  the  .special 
fjHitimis  of- this  .edhiuB-'     ;         . 


apparatu.*;,  .-^bouM  .study  it.     Tiit>  pri(»»  montioneii.  $U,  includes  the. 
<bart.*<,  tbt*  price  of  the  chart.s  alone  being  ^l,:'-::.:^'-'---:^:'.'^^^':!^^^^/: 


■  '{. 


♦'rOcei'diiiA"'  i»f  thv  ■T'ii''ly-'<eveiyfb  AfJMual  « '(.nvmtinn  of  the  Mas- 
iiT  t'ar  r.uilil.'rv"  .Vssociaf i«rti.  Iidd  ai  Saralo;:a  in  l'.H>'{.  Cbi- 
cUjl:«>  «T!m-  l:.»ok>'ry  I  :    .1.   W.  Ta\  lor.  Si-crdary. 

V;  Thi.<  y«^f /(>f-  r<H'<»r«V«Jof  ti'is  ns-smiation  re«|uirf  a  volinne  of  (520 
'l»a!i:es.  tlif  larsf»'.fct  in  it.>  history.  I'esidi-s  the  rnlos.  list.s  of  officers 
ntwl  in*  n»V«T<,  the  vob.iin<;  contaijis  the  iiapt'r.s  and  report.s  of  the 
» <>nvj>iUh^»>  '•'?  .'"''t  sUn^mei*,  .ilie  dis«,'i)ssion^  thereon,  th»'  conii)lete 
M'lord  of  standards  and  r<'<<>niiafnd<'<l  pracJic*'.  and  an  index.  The 
ri'sult  of  tliA;  h'tter  ballot  on  the  chan>:t's  in  the  intcrchance  rule.s  is 
also  iiicindodJ  '[the  aliilify  orf  the  >;ecretary  of  the  n.s.sociation  is 
intlirated  in  I  lie  aiipi':iran«e:  of  this  volnmo  only  four  months  after 
the  vloi'e  of  the  coOvention,    .  . 


IVitMi'.*  5f.\M'.\t.  pV  IJaii.uOads  yon  1fK)M. — The  advance  sheet.s 
of  the  intrcdnction  to  th»>  thirty-sixth  annual  i.s.s>ie  of  thi.«  inval- 
u.ibb.'  publication  .nn-  l>cfiuf  ».<.     Tlicy  contain  the  usual  statistical 

^^•^  summaries  of  .:tjM>.  linfti-ial  affairs  and  operation.s  of  the  railroads 
ami  iiivf  coiupafisoris  of  .statistics  reacbinp  in  some  of  the  tables  as 
larly  as  ISMO,  The  jijjiires  of  track  mileage  and  rollini;  equipment 
jire  tomjtareil  for  eaith.. year  from  18S0.  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
fables  present  the  lisure.s  for  the  last  three  years.  Tlie  total  lenjith 
of  railroad*!  couxjdvied  on  I>eccmbe.r  m,  I'.MHi,  was  20;i.l31.(;i  miles, 
the  nat  incr*n»*e  of  mileasrc  reported  in  the  fiscal  year  1!>02  being 
.■;,21»'i.*.»n  nvih's.  Sixteen  pages  of  tables  are  pre.sent«'d  in  this  sum- 
luarv.    This  vcar  the  VTvlnme  will  contain  ISO  additional  pages,  and 

.  ."while  the  book  is  .somewhat  delayed  because  of  being  set  by  machine, 
advantage  hii»  bom  takeuof  this  fact  to  include  the  latest  informa- 
tion^ secured;  .vU. '•''■•..• -,''..  :.:•  ..      •       . 

:..;..;:■%.■  v.- ;<;   Mi;..;,.,.-/; '■.■..■-■;•; 

t'oinmutat0r('otvit ruction.  By  Wm.  Baxter,  Jr.  2.'5  pages,  G  x  ft 
ins,.  In  pahiphlt't  form.  The  third  of  a  series  of  practical 
jiapers.  C-irb  <oin]>l(>tf  in  it.s<lf.  rublislwd  by  the  Derry-Coll.ird 
t'omitany,  2r>»>  Broadway,  New  York.     Price.  2."»  cents. 

The  imi)ortance  of  thoroughly  understanditiir  the  design  and  con- 
st riu-t  ion  of  coiurautators  for  electric  dynamos  and  motors  is  best 
a{>I>reciared  by  tlias*^  wlio  have  this  cla.ss  of  apparatus  to  care  for; 
it  is  .safe  to  say  that  none  can  pr«»pi'rly  care  for  commutators  with- 
out tindersbth<ljHg  their  construction.  This  work  will  meet  a  long 
felt  want  in  phicing  upon  the  market  a  comprehensive  and  easily 
undeist'Hxl  di-<aj.-si(>n  of  this  siilijcet.  to  assist  thuse  ha\  ing  eharge 
<if  tlynaiuos  and  nvjtofs.  The  treat nicnt  is  plain  and  complete,  and  the 
ilhistratioiis  ai%' niiniennis  and  <lear.  An  important  part  is  theehajiter 
at  the  end  devoted  to  ie|<:iiriny  conuuututurti^  iu,  which  dctaileil  instruc- 
tions a^^Jj;r^>♦^(J  ad\ic*  is  ji;}v'en.  .       .    •,       1 


-:.J 


T'p-to-t»ate.Vii'  Brake  TatirVhlstn.  By  Bobort  T7.  Blaokall,  Air 
r.rake  Itisfrur  lor  and  Insf>ector  with  \Vestingho\ise  .\ir  Brake 
<\.nipanv.  I'itrhteenth  Kdition.  I*ul>!isln>d  by  Xorman  W, 
Henlev  ,S:  Co..  i;.',2  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  IftO.'?.      Price,  $2. 

The  f.itt  -fhaf  this  book  has  reached  eighteen  editions  since  its 

fii'st  appe;inince,   in    IS!»S.  .speaks   for   its   recejition   and   indicates 

,  that  it  tills  a  need.  ■    It  has  been  completely  revised  and  enlarged. 

•  .:!rhiD  present  edition  is  accompanied  by  two  large  colored  charts  of 

••,  the    Westinsriiouse    p.n.s.senger   and    locomotive    equipments.      Tlicso 

•vindicate  by  tlw  colon'd  portioris  the  various  functions  of  the  appar- 

'attis,  and  are  \\tII  exocufed.     With  this  book  available,  no  one  who 

desires   to  understand   the  air  brake  nee<l    make  ex<uses   for  not 

,.  do-ntj  SO;      It  is  jirofusely   illu.strated,  and  gives  evidence  at  every 

.  p.age  of  the  manner  of  its  development,  which  is  exa<tly  the  way 

one  w1h>  knows  would  thoroughly  ex()lain  the  air  brake  to  those 

who  are  tisins  it  and  those  who  are  learnimr  to  do  so.     The  ex- 

I>lanati'jns  are  earried  CAcnto  tin-  operation  of  trains,  and  ificlude 

-  in.s'pc<4 ions  and  f<^sV&■  ThHlK^  justifies  the  title,  and  is  a  very 
valuable  work  by  < "Tie  who  underst.inds  his  sid>ject  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  fore.scf  juhI  i»i-ovide  for  the  difficult ios  which  are  before  the 
student.      It  ranj- be  said  withotit  the  slightest  hesitation  that  one 

/  \>ho  h:x^  mastered  this  book  is  thoroughly  "up"  on  air  brakes,  and 
fJMit.  vvel;y  rjiilroad  (jtUcvr,  as  well  as  tliose  \y]H»  uttually   u.se  the 


Coal.    Cinder.s   and    Treiufht.      Book   No.   :U\.      Issued   by  the   "Link 

Itell"   ('(Unpanies.       |»e\oted    to    .Modelll    Mel  hods   ap|>li»'d    to    the 

-     .-('o.iling  of   Loeoiuolives.    disposing  of  <'in(lers.  ;ind    Ilaniliing 

.,,      tif    Freight    in    1  ►epots.    Warelioiises.    etc.      IMJ    pages.    !»    \    12: 

J  <lotli.  profusely  and  beaulirully   illusir.ite<l.      Published  by   the 

liiuk  P.elt  Jaigiueerinir  ('onipau.v.  Pliiiadelpliia.  Pa. 
This  is  ji  most  ^aluable  and  inf«'resfing  treatise  <if  the  subjfH-ts 
of  iiieehaiiiral  handling  of  coal,  ashes  and  freiglii,  by  the  most 
niodi'iii  nieiliods.  undoiditedly  e«lip.sinu  .ill  elToits  pie\iousl>  made 
ill  this  liiH'.  The  illustrations  are  most  excellent  and  «  li-ar.  ami 
neatly  halt'  *<(  them  are  full-page  )i|iotogra\  iiies  in  i-olor.  The 
lar:.'e  number  of  eoal  jiiid  a.>h  hamlling  plants  that  tiiese  coin- 
lianies  have  iustalle<l  upon  our  leading  railr<»ads  are  ••arefull.v  illus- 
traterj  and  iliscnssed  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  It  is  a  revela- 
ii<ai  to  observe  tlu*  metho<ls  emplo.veil  for  large  jilants  for  stocking 
and  reloading  coal,  as  widl  as  al.so  in  jiower  plant  install.ttions  for 
handling  coal  and  ashes.  Many  different  s.vstems  are  illu.strated 
and  described  for  handling  all  clas.s<>s  of  package  and  bulk  freight 
for  depots.  wareh(»u.ses.  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  kind  that  has  been  i.ssued  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  mechanical  handling  of 
coal,  cinders,  freight,  etc. 


<Ii£.\rmTK  LuRKKAXTs  is  the  title  of  a  20-page  jiamphlet  issued 
by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of  .ler.sey  City,  N.  .1.. 
which  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  graphite  as  a  lubricant. 
The  chapter  entitled  "How  (ira|>hitc  Litbricates"'  is  well  worth 
reading. 


TiiK  .\mkuh  AN  Bi.owFR  CoMP.XNY.  of  Detroit,  have  Issued  five 
attractive  pamphlets,  illitstrating  and  describing  their  apparatus. 
They  are  Mechanical  Draft  Catalog,  No.  IIH.  Second  Edition; 
Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Manufacturing  Rstablishments,  No. 
14.%,  Second  Kdition;  Steel  Plate  Fan  Catalog,  No.  !,">  and  Circu- 
lars, Nos.  .'50  and  42.  Kach  i^  contplete  in  itself  and  collectively, 
they  present  an  excellent  idea  of  the  state  of  the  art  as  practiced 
by  these  manufacturers.  Readers  who  have  to  do  with  any  of 
these  subjects   will   do  well   to  stx*tire  the  pamphlets. 


The  AMEtacAN  Tool  Woicks  Company,  Cixci.XNATt,  Ohio. 
have  recently  issited  a  neat  little  reminder,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
illu.strated  iiamphlet,  to  call  attention  to  the  large  ii.s.s!ortment  of 
machine  fools  which  they  are  building.  New  designs  have  recently 
been  completed  for  all  the  lines  of  tools  manufactured  to  bring  them 
up-to-date  and  make  them  capable  of  handling  the  heaviest  work 
that  will  be  itnposed  by  the  new  heavy  dul.v  tool  steels.  This  little 
pamfdilet  is  well  worth  examination,  presenting,  as  it  does,  one  of 
the  most  cotnplete  and  excellent  lines  of  machine  tools  that  are 
built.     It  will  be  gladly  sent  to  anyone  upon  request. 


RadI-xi,  El  lltlKXiA'  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  new  booklet  that 
Prentice  Bros.  Company,  \Vor<ester.  Mass..  have  recently  gotten 
out,  descriptive  of  the  new  designs  of  their  radial  drilling  machines. 
The  I'rentice  Company  have  recently  entirely  redesigned  their  line 
of  radial  drills,  improving  and  strengthening  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modem  machine  shop  .service,  and  they  h.ive  added  the  very  de- 
sirable feature  of  the  pasitive-geared  driving  mechanism,  .so  essen- 
tial in  drilling  work.  The  efficiency  of  the  new  radial  is  di.scussed 
in  the  booklet  in  an  interesting  and  convin<ing  manner,  and  the 
capacity  is  a  surpri.se.  The  Prentice  Comptmy  indicate  al.so  that 
they  have  mot  the  demands  of  the  times  by  arranging  their  radials 
for  easy  a])plicati<m  of  motor  driving — an  imi>ortant  feature  in 
modern  shop  j)ractice.     Every  shop  man  should  have  this  pamphlet. 


pAssKNGKit  Cot  I'l.Kijs." — A  painidilet  has  been  received  from  the 
Washburn  Company.  .Miinn  ajioli.s,  Minn.,  illustr.tting  and  describ- 
ing the  pa.ssenger  couplers  of  their  manufacture.  These  makers 
have  a  long  recor<l  behind  them  :ind  have  not  rushed  into  the  mar- 
k<>t  with  untried  devices.  These  couplers  are  the  result  of  long 
study  of  the  reqitirements  of  pa.ssenger  service.  Everyone  knows 
the  annoyance  of  dela.vs  due  to  failures  of  passenger  cmtplers  to 
couple,  for  example  when  a  flyer  is  laid  out  in  order  to  couide  to  a 
dinitig  car  on  a  curved  siding.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  flexible 
head  coupler  has  been  developed.  It  also  meets  the  problem  of  a  sat- 
isfactory <oupler  between  tenders  and  passenger  equipment  cars  with 
long  overhang.  This  company  makes  spring  bulTers  and  si)ring 
<  oupler  carriers  in  a  series  of  devices,  making  with  the  Washburn 
(ouph-r.  a  complete  coupler  ei|uipment  for  jia.ssenger  and  freight 
lars.     The  pamphli'i  is  an  excelleut  example  of  catalog  literature. 
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A    NEW    HORIZONTAL    BORING,    DRIJ-LING    AND 
;-:^^Vv''  MILLING    MACHLNE.      ':::--:.  .^',^ . 


FO&DICK  7>f ACIUNK    ToOL   CaMi'Xvif- 


. ."  A  new  (lepartiiro  in  the  line  of  drilling  machiTipry/ has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Gin- 
•rinnaii,  Ohio,  in  plating  upon  the  market  a  new  drilling 
machine  of  the  horizontal  type,  which  is  coming  into  sucji 
general  use  for  large  numbers  of  complicated  machining 
:  operations.  The  new  Fosdick  horizontal  drill  embodies  many 
new  features  of  importance  which  will  render  it  tin iverfcalJy 
adaptable  for  operations  of  boring,  drilling,  tapping,  ream- 
ing, facing,  milling,  etc.,  on  both  light  and  heavy  work,  in 
•the  most  economical  manner  possible,  all  6f  the  above  men' 


:  AM  the  fe«*ds.  for  horizontal  traverse  of  column,  and  hori- 
zoiitaV  and  verticaK  feeds  of  spindie  head,  are  taken  from  the 
spindle;  they  are  positive-geared  and  reversible,  eight  in  num- 
ber by  hainu  or  power,  and  are  arranged  in  geometrical  pro- 
rressipn  froin  ;t)lt7  to  14  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  ThP 
Rpindlespe*?ds  are  ten  in  numl>er,  arranged  in  geometrical  pro- 
igreasion  from  4 -to  260  rev.  per  miii;  Tlie  gear  ratio  from  the 
cone-clKiving  Khaft  to  spindle  is>?v2^  to  1,  and  Uie  ratio  jofj 
bark:gears  is/13.|5  to.l: ,  :V  ■■'^:\.-':rV,-- :..;•. ,  V; /;;:!;".'■:•  .'>  vb-v',--  ■ 

Mptiin-H'T  at  spinrllo  bar  , ".  .,.;  ,  ..:,-•  •  •■  •  •  »»:•  ^::'.  J 
Diaim-tot  of  fpinfilo   liane:  .-...,.  -  .  .-,  .i.,-.. .«,'-;..: 
.Trav<*r>-f.  of  siHndte   . . ,  ...  .. ;  . .  ....,....:. >.>,, 

Vert  i(*al  adiUHtrnvnt  ^t  hwul  on  viibirun    vVrr.  r-J-.- . 
tl'Tixofllal  jidjU^tihcBt  nf  I'liliiinn  on  Im>><I   .■.-.' -^ •;•... 
M'axiniuai  <ti.st.*irn  e  table  to  .  orit<r  of  .  pi'ifl.lft  .  >  v 
.Miiiitnniii  dt-suifTbe  taUto  trt  <  t;i}.t;t  r  uf  ^pind.?^-; .,.: 
Sizf  of  tybli*  ...'-.  ..i- •■  ■■:■'■  i  ...  ^.  .    -  .V  --vwv: 
Tislit.  luifl  loo*  |>uncy.«;5)  countrrrtbaft  ;• .  ..  s-^V  J 
>"jioVdw:>ir  u'ouiTt*'t-=haft   .-, ... .......  ...  .  .  .".  .-v;;  >  .i;.-  v- 

XVitUb  .ft  bt>lt  mi  cone  :;~. ...  ...  ^ .  .  . .'. ...  v.  •;,>•:, .. 

lif'sTaTiii-e'  .ijn]  oJ  pullvy'sfi^ifl   to  v;l)«l  of  be4. .  vr-.y--.:. 
4>i*thiice;t'.ti(i  i>f  ^-jirnnirrt  t«  ^'iid  of';tubK»  ', .  . y./:'..'-4  .■• 
Tittiilylti'Miti<»f.,flia<Jua«-  ^  v;^  •  •••;•  :^  • '  •  i,-  •'•:/t-> 

\<'t  w<>e>rt  of  iuUt-bln«  '.  i  -  •■  ■  ;  •  ,;.:•.    .'..?.  i.  ...^. 


..*  ■•  r  ■ 


.->  k: 


...V ,'.-../6  Ilia. .. 

V;;;.-.22   ins.  . 
.  .'v.  .36  ins,,.- 

. > ; .'. .  ;{2  IBS. 

^  ,^>,.  .44  Ins. 

^v..."'"   ins.- 

.31  k  72  ins. :', 

,  .!«  X  4  in--.  ; 
i!2S-rev.  .piT  mtn.  , 
i  .• , .-.  .  . . ..  3 '  i  ins.  ■ 

'>.^^)gi':.^  ft    \i  ins,^ 
..;,..  II'  ft.  6  in.v.: 

''i-.-.i,.  .;•--. :.  .  .  .-8    fti-.'l 

:;;;;.  .:i  12.000  Ibe^; 


A  NHl^  CENTER  GRINDER  OF  INTERESTING   DESIGN. 


Ml  i;r.«  ki;  >Ui  iit.vK  Tqoi./C!* 


-      ^. 


v5lauy^  tools  hftve  been  tleyised  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 

ahit  t!n:<yna^  iit>  cehiers  for  lathes;  and  variotis  degrees  of  itt- 

:  <   -';;  :.^,''     /      genuiiy  have  been    disjilay^'d    in    their   designs;; 

^■■'    '-I'  ■  ■:''■. "  ',  The  .(IJflictilty  ha??  l>een  in  the  method  of  driv- ^ 

ing   till    grinding   >**heel,  to   niti^t   <5aSe8,   witji  ; 

Uie  exV^'l^t'V'tiv  of  obtirs^,  dif  the  jiiore  expensive  ■ 

motor-diiwn  type's.    "Rut  no  devi<  e  of  ihi.«  typet 

Ot"  a   nleclianical   nature   has   been    brougln    to' 

oui;  atieniion,.  M^hitf-h  invxylves  a  .more  ingenious,  yet  i>racti*«"al; ' 

mttlmd,  of  dbtaiiiilig  the  ilrive  lor' ^heeraeiy. wheel  than  the- 

n.oVy  gi  ijvder  illustratod  hei-ewith.  which  has  jtist   b«»en  piac»«rt" 

I'.lioh  the  market  by  th*^AIuel!er  .Machine  Tool  Co..  Cincinnati.  O.- 

Tlh-^  usiirirdifhtOjiiep  ha\e  been  avoided  by  the  u^e  of  a  three-..: 

jan:ed  Hniyprsal  diuckpuUey^  f^  the  drive  from  %h^<. 

'atli.*'  spmdlev  -It  is  nierelj  c  ovi^f  the  nos^  of  the  lathe  • 


n/'V'.V'   "^^'^  ^^^^  iX).SDICK  HOKIZOXTAF,  DRltXlXir  M.VCtUNK.  .   ;   :^ 

;;tl6hed  operations  being  possible  iu  one  settiUjr  of  a  pi^p^:  of 
-^•'vork-  fastened  to  the  table,  insuring  the  most  axMti  rate  rand 
'•. ".luofitable  results.     The  half  tone  engraving  pfesented  here- 

•  -with  was  made  from  a  photograph  of  tbe  machine  and  sliows 
.'"its  well  proportioned  design.  ''''■.'.,■-:■■'-  ■■:\''':.":'.^ 

;'.:  The, drive  for  the  machine  is  made  through  a, splined 
r    iftilft,'  traversing  the  driving  cone  on  the  rear  of  bed.  aa4 

-leading  to  the  gearing  at  the  base  of  the  cohininV    The  <^1-i 

tniii  which  carries  th'.^  spindle  head,  has  a  horizontal  move-,. 

mcnt   on   the  bed   by  hand   or  power  in   bothdireclion.s,  aufT 

-    t^i' supplemented   by   a  quick  forward   and  return   rnotion  by. 

_' .power,   operated   by  the   hand-wheel   conveniently   located,  on- 

•■-•the  front,  of  bed.  '■'----'''■■ '^/\j  ''■'.■  A- y. ■'■'■.'■  ':.;."-'•■;'-■ 

•'      The  spindle  head  has  a  vertk>ai   movement  6ia  the  column  . 
.  ;-.by    hand    or    power    in    both    directions,    being   Well    cdtjintetv 

•  halanced   and    provided   with    a   safety   chain,  ami   for  qu^^^ 
"adjustment  is  opfMated  through  a  rack  and  pinion  with  ease 

;'■   by    the   pilot    wheel   on   the   front   of   the   spindle   hea-lV     The 
■    Hpindle  runs  in  adjustable  bronze  bearings  and  has  a  thread 
'    iiit    on    its   projecting  end    to    receive   chticks,    large    rainihg, 
.^utters,  facing  heads,  etc.,  for  very  heavy  work,     it  can*  he 
made  to  revolve  in  either  right  or  l.M"t  hand  ('ire -ticns  by  means;. 
cf  a    reverse   lever;    this   is    very   convenieut   for   lacing,  tap- 
l)ing,  milling  and  other  operations.      :"v."i-;'';V.^':;  .:  C  ^v    "'.J'  ■; 
■r;<.  Tlie  spindle  bar,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  spindle., 
is  4  ins.  in  diameter,  has  22  ins.  ti averse  and  is  fitted  with  a? 
.-No    "i  :\lors'  taper  to  receive  drills,  taps.  r«'amei-s,  lw)ring  baVs; 
;  'niilling  cutters,  etc,    it  has  power  aiid  hand  feed,  in  both  <liroc.- 
.  •  tlbhs.  may  be  operated  from  the  pilot  wheel  for  quick  adjust- 
ment, and  can  be  securely  clamped  for  face  milling  purpo.siis 
For  very  heavy  work  the  cutter,  or  boring  bar,  te  secured  by  a . 
.JiCOtter  fitted  to  the  spindle  bar.  :  ^\'X    •.:'/' ;^.^'    • 


NEI^   OfiSiiiX   OF  CFXTER   «;RlXinvE.— IfrEtt/EB    MACJIO'B   TOQt  00'     "; 

splndiiev  the  cQtistructJon  being  sUcfa  that  the  threads  on  the 
rose  vyiU  hot  b<J  marred  thereby,  an    revolves  vi'lthth€bpiudle;S 
for  driving  t jie  grimlihg  mechanisnl. ^  ;•'{,;;  wV  ^  ■::■;■■■...-:    >     '^■ 
.Th<'  gi'inding  wheel  spindle  is  carried  in  a  bracketAvhich  is  ... 
at^rauged  to  bolt  on  the  lathe  tool  block  as  shown  in  the  view  of:, 
the  d<? vice.    The  hfacket  has  a  vertical  adjustment  to  permit 
hrtnging  the  grinding  sj)indle  to  the  level  of  the  lathe  center, .  .: 
and  provikion  is  made  for  accurately  grinding; eenters  to  a  <iM-  -5 
degree  angle  b.v  a  cross  slide  adjustment   at   the  base  of  the  7. 
ivraek^t.  ope^raiing  at  an  angle  of  ao  degrees  to  the  .Ia;the  si)indle.\: 
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The  latter  cross  slide  adjustment  is  clearly  shown  in  the  en- 
graving; it  is  operated  by  the  handle  shown  carrying  a  pinion 
which  meshes  with  a  rack  cut  on  the  edge  of  the  cross  slide. 

In  mounting  the  mechanism,  it  is  clamped  in  the  tool  block 
with  a  shoulder  on  the  bracket  base  snug  against  one  side  of 
tue  tool  block  which  brings  the  cross  slide  on  a  line  exactly  30 
degrees  from  the  lathe  spindle  center.  Then  the  endless  belts 
are  slipped  on  their  pulleys,  and  the  tool  is  ready  for  use;  this 
entire  operation  requires  but  a  few  moments. 

The  spindle  that  carries  the  emery  wheel  is  ground  taper, 
having  provision  for  taking  up  wear,  and  also  has  a  dust  cap 
for  protection  from  grit.  The  speed  ratio  from  the  chuck- 
driving  pulley  to  the  grinder  spindle  is  such  that  the  grinding 
wheel  will  make  1,600  rev.  per  min.,  when  the  lathe  spindle 
speed  is  250  rev.  per  min.  An  important  feature  of  this  tool 
is  the  fact  that  any  twisting  of  belts  is  rendered  entirely  un- 
necessary. 

This  tool  is  also  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  light  circular 
grinding  by  placing  a  driving  drum  overhead  the  latne,  tor 
which  many  uses  may  be  found  for  it.     It  also  is  provided  with 


the  sides      and  edges  of  locomotive   frames  of  sizes  up  to 
27  ft.  3  ins.  between  holes. 

The  tool  is  built  with  four  projecting  arms,  arranged  upon 
a  cross  rail,  of  stiff  construction  and  well  supported.  The 
arm  at  the  right-hand  end  is  arranged  to  rotate  through 
an  angle  of  30  degrees.  The  arms  are  made  in  pipe  section, 
the  usual  Bickford  construction,  and  are  adjustable  on  the  rail 
either  by  hand  or  power. 

The  spindles  have  eight  changes  of  speed,  ranging  in  geo- 
metrical progression  from  49  to  120  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  are  provided  with  both  hand  and  power  feed,  quick 
advance  and  return,  safety  stop,  automatic  trip,  dial  depth 
gauge,  and  hand  lever  reverse.  The  back  gears  are  located 
on  the  head,  bringing  the  power  direct  to  the  work,  and  may 
be  engaged,  disengaged,  or  thrown  out  of  service  while  the 
machine  is  running,  and  t^e  operator  is  not  obliged  to  reach 
the  shifter  in  order  to  stop  the  spindle. 

Th3  depth  gauge  answers  a  double  purpose  in  this  appli- 
cation; besides  enabling  the  operator  to  read  all  depths  from 
zero    (which   does  away  with   the  usual   delays  concomitant 


FOUB-SPINDLE  LOCOMOITVE  FRAME  nuiLL  OF  NEW  DESIGN. — ^BICKFOBU   UBILL  AND  TOOL  COMPANY. 


a  small  rest,  as  shown  at  the  left  of  the  emery  wheel,  which 
is  particularly  convenient  for  sharpening  cutters,  drills  and 
light  work. 


A  NEW   LOCOMOTIVE    FRAME  DRILL. 


Bickford  Drill  and  Tool  Company. 


The  multiple-spindle  drill  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  an  interesting  new  design  of  drilling  machine 
that  has  recently  been  developed  especially  for  use  in  dril- 
ling locomotive  frames.  It  departs  from  the  usual  practice 
in  this  class  of  machinery  in  several  features  which  tend 
to  facilitate  operations  upon  the  tool  and  add  convenience 
to  its  manipulation.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  The  Bick- 
ford Drill  and  Tool  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  spec- 
ificatlon.s  submitted  by  the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Com- 
pany, Montreal,  Canada,  and  is  to  be  used  at  the  new  shops 
of    the    latter    company    for    drilling,    reaming    and    tapping 


to  scaling  or  calipering),  it  also  supplies  a  convenient  means 
for  setting  the  automatic  trip,  the  graduations  showing  ex- 
actly where  each  dog  should  be  set  in  order  to  disengage  the 
feed  at  the  desired  points. 

The  feeding  mechanism  furnishes  eight  rates  of  feed,  rang- 
ing in  geometrical  progression  from  .007  in.  to  .064  in.  per 
revolution  of  spindle,  each  of  which  is  instantly  available, 
eliminating  all  loss  of  time  incident  to  shifting  a  belt. 
An  engraved  plate  attached  to  the  head  shows  the  operator 
how  to  obtain  each  of  the  feeds.  The  tapping  mechanisms 
are  located  on  the  heads,  and  are  fitted  with  friction  clutches 
operated  by  levers  the  handles  of  which  extend  around  under 
the  arms  within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator. 

The  spindles  are  2 Vis  ins.  in  diameter,  have  a  vertical  ad- 
justment of  17  ins.,  and  operate  over  an  area  of  2  ft.  4  ins.  x 
27  ft.  3  ins.  The  table  has  a  width  of  18  ins.,  a  height  of  30 
ins.  and  a  length  of  29  ft.  The  machine  weighes  49,000  lbs., 
and  is  designed  to  be  driven  by  a  5-in.  high  speed  double 
belt 
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A     MODERN     DESIGN     OF     ELECTRICALLY     DRIVEN 
COMBINED    PUNCH  AND    SHEAR. 


ROYEBSFOBD    FOUNDRY    AND    MACHINE    CO. 


The  tool  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  an 
interesting  application  of  motor  driving  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  punching  and  shearing  machinery  service.  The  de- 
sign of  this  machine  is  extremely  heavy,  and  in  the  effort  used 


fly-wheels  are  located  close  together,  and  as  the  shaft  is  very 
short,  and  also  of  large  diameter,  there  is  little  chance  for 
torsion  or  spring  in  the  shaft.  This  is  an  important  feature 
in  connection  with  a  punch  or  shearing  machine. 

The  drive  is  furnished  by  a  5  h.p.  constant-speed  direct-cur- 
rent motor,  built  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company.  Ampere, 
N.  J.,  which  drives  the  cast  steel  gear  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft 
through  a  rawhide  pinion  on  the  armature  shaft.  The  gear 
ratios  are  such  as  to  bring  the  proper  fly-wheel  speed,  for 
which  the  machine  was  designed,  directly.  This  style  of  drive 
is  very  convenient  and  neat,  requiring  no  extra  floor  space 
and  also  keeping  the  motor  up  out  of  the  way  of  harm. 

This  machine  has  an  18-in.  throat  on  both  sides,  and  has  a 
shearing  capacity  of  6  ins.  x  %  in.  flat  and  1^  ins.  round  iron 
and  a  punching  capacity  of  1-in.  hole  through  %-in.  iron  plate. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  punch  side  is  provided  with  a 
removable  lower  jaw,  which  makes  it  desirable  for  punching 
I-beams  and  channels.  This  makes  an  ideal  machine  for  punch 
and  shear  work  of  modern  requirements.  The  eccentric  shaft 
is  of  steel  and  of  a  large  diameter,  giving  ample  wearing  sur- 
face.   The  eccentric  boxes  are  made  of  phosphorus  bronze. 

It  is  built  by  the  Royersford  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
of  Royersford,  Pa.,  who  build  a  large  range  of  sizes  of  punch 
and  shearing  machines,  combined  and  single  end.  and  for  al- 
most all  purposes,  including  railroad  shop,  locomotive  and 
car  building  and  general  machine  shop  work. 


GEARED  VARIABLE-SPEED    DRIVE   FOR  THE 

CAN"    LATHE. 


AMERI- 


The  Amekic.\n  Tool  Wobks  Company. 


THE    BOYEB.SFORD    MOT<»R-I)Rl\-EN    COilBINED    PUNCH    AND    SHEAB 

to  bring  the  construction  up  to  modern  requirements,  the  or- 
dinary standards  have  been  greatly  surpassed  in  this  design. 

Exceptional  fly-wheel  capacity  has  been  provided  to  store  up 
a  large  surplus  of  energy  between  strokes  for  driving  at  in- 
stants of  punching  or  shearing.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the 


In  view  of  the  marked  tendency  "ib  niodtitti  shop  practice 
toward  all-gear  drives  for  machine  tools,  the  lathe  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  use  of  machine  tools.  It  shows 
the  American  lathe,  built  by  The  American  Tool  Works  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  with  a  new  friction  all-geared  head,  designed 
for  direct  connection  to  an  electric  motor. 

The  headstock  is,  in  this  ca.se,  built  as  a  complete  unit  to 
which  any  type  of  motor,  constant  or  variable-speed,  may  be 
readily  connected,  the  motor  being  set  on  top,  or  at  the  rear 
of  the  gear  casing.  The  mechanical  speed  changing  device  is 
simple  and  powerful,  requiring  only  six  gears  for  the  various 


NEW  DESIGN  OF  LATHE  WITH  GEABED  VABI ABLE-SPEED  HEADSTOCK    DRIVE.— AMEBICAN    TOOL   WOBKS    COMPANY. 
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The  latter  <Toss  sUtle  afljustmeiit  is  clearly  shou-n  in  the  en- 
,.y:fraviBg;  it  is  oiiaratcfl  by  the  handle  shown  carryinir  a  pinion 
■  ,,  whirh  mfshes.wifti  a  ra'k;;<ut  on  the  edge  of  the  cross  sli*ie. 
■;X      [n  mount iiiji  tlic  nieci'.anism.  it  ii*  clanjpcti  in  the  lool  hlocli 
witlj  a  slioiildcr  on  the  bracket  l)ase  snug  against  one  side  of 
ine  tool  blotk  which,  brinfts  the  cross  slidf^  on  a  line  exactly  o"i 
V    degrees  from  the.  laihe  si»ihdle  center.     Then  the  culless  helts 
are  slii)pcd  on  their  pulleys,  and  the  tool  is  n>a<iy  toi-  use;  this 
entire  operation  ri'quiies  but  a  t<'\v  inoniculs. 
••'.::"   The  spipdle  that,  carries  the  emery  wheel  is  ground  taper, 
having,  provrsion  for  iaking  tip  wear,  and  also  has  a  dust  cap 
for    |trot-«H  t  ion    from    grit.     The   speed    ratio    from    the   chuck- 
driving  ptilley  to  tile  grinder  spindle  is  stich  that  the  grinding 
,-..i:-}Wheel  will  make  l,»iOO-rev.  per  min..  when  the  lathe  spindle 
.■/•.speed  is  25W  rev.  T)€)r.miifty    An  important  feature  of  this  tool 
/.!.  js  the  fa<t  that'  aity  twlslihg  of  belts  is  rendered  entirely  un- 
,~:,  tiecessary. 

•    Thi«!  tool  is  also  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  light  circular 

•  ■  frrinding  by  placing  a  driving  drum   overhead  the   latthe,   tor 

whi<-h  many  tises  may.  he  found  for  it.    It  alFO  is  provi«led  with 


the  sides      and   edges  of   locomotive  frames  of  sizes  up  to 
2'  ft.  3  ins.  between  holes.  v;   v:;  :'  \v'    •■  ••■>-^^  •  '    ;  •  '  ' 

The  tool  is  i)tiilt  with  fotir  projecting  arms,  arranged  upon 
a   cross  rail,  of  stiff  construction  and   well   supported.       The 
aim    at    the    right -hand    end    is    arranged    to    rotate    through 
an  atigb»  of  .'JO  degrees.     The  arms  are  made  in  pipe  section,.    '■ 
the  u'iual  liickford  constrtiction.  and  are  adjustable  on  the  rail\  .' 
either  by  hand  or  power.  .  ;    '' 

Th'^  sijindles  have  ci'?ht  cl.angcs  of  ^pced,  ranging  in   geo-'    / 
metrical    progression    from    49   to    120    revolutions    per    min-.--.. 
Hte,  and  are  provided  wilh  both  hand  and  power  feed,  quicks 
advan(  r   ami    return,   safety   slop,   automatic   trip,   dial    depth 
^aug!?,   and   hand   lever  reverse.     The  b.uk   gears  are   located 
on  the  head,  bringing  the  power  direct  to  the  work,  and  ma.v  ■ 
l)e  .engaged,  disengaged,  or  thrown   otit   of  service   while  the     } 
machine  is  running,  and  tl^e  ojierator  is  not  obliged  to  reach 
thr  shifter  in  order  to  stop  tl.'c  spindl<\ 

Th.""  depth  gau.ge  answers  a  floubic  purpose  in  this  appli-  / 
(atioii:   besides  enabling  the  operator  to  read  all  depths  from' 
/,<  lo    (which   does  away  with    the  usual    delays  concomitant,  ';■ 
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n  small  rest,  as  shown  at  the  left  of  the  emery  wheel,  which 
fe  particularly  convenicat  for  sharpening  cutters,  drills  and 

.lij5ht  work.  :  [:\-''^'--:>X.;:/.';j^/}'-\'-  .-■■•\--:';  /■;"•':  '■■     ■  /,'       .■  "...'..:■.':. 
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A  NEW   LOCOMOnvfi    FRAME  DRILL. 


BicKKORb  Diiii,!.  AM»  Tool  Comt-vny. 


':..^':rf 


";  The  multiple-spindle  drill  iliustrated  In  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  an  interesting  new  design  of  drilling  marhine 
that  has  recenfly  been  ileveloped  especially  for  use  in  dril- 
ling locomotive  fraioes.  Jt -departs  from  the  usual  practice 
in  this  (lass  of  madiinrry  in  several  features  which  tend 
to  fatilitate  oj)eration«  upon  the  tool  and  add  convmipnce 
to  its  manipulation.  It. was  designed  and  built  by  The  IJick- 
ford  r)rilli»nd  Tool  Company.  Cinciiihrti.  Uhio,  from  spec- 
ificatiohH  submitted;  by  (iie  Locomotive  and  .Machine  Com- 
pany. .Montreal.  Canada,  and  Is  to  be  used  at  the  new  sliops 
of    the    latter    compaai;  .for  .drilling,    reaming    and    tapping 


to  .^calin.g  or  callperiri.g),  it  al.so'siipplies  a  «oiivenient  means 
for  setting  the  automatic  trip,  the  graduations  showing  ex- 
actly where  each  dog  should  be  set  in  order  to  disengage  the 
feed  at  the  desired  points.':  .,.•..   \  O;.-'--  v.^v'n' >;  v  /  ■'-- :^".-.  ■v"  •   •, 

The  feeding  ni'^i-hanism  furnishes  ••ight  fates  of  feed,  rang- 
ing in  geomelrital  progression  from  .007  in.  to  .0»j4  in.  per 
revolution  ol  spind'n,  each  of  whi<h  is  instantly  available, 
eliminating  all  loss  of  time  incident  to  shifting  a  belt. 
An  engraved  plate  attached  to  the  head  shows  the  operator 
how  to  otttain  each  of  the  feeds.  The  tapping  mechanisms 
are  located  on  the  hca(is,  and  are  fitted  with  friction  clutches 
operated  Ity  levers  the  handles  of  which  extend  around  under 
the  arms  within  touvenient  reach  of  the  operator.'.-  •--•.  -•••.••.;-;'•. 

The  spindles  are  2'>  ins.  in  diameter,  have  a  vertical  ad- 
justment of  17  ins.,  and  operate  over  an  area  of  2  ft.  4  ins.  x 
27  ft.  3  ins.  The  table  has  a  width  of  18  Ins.,  a  height  of  30 
ins.  and  a  lepgth  ot'  2»  ft.  Th6  jna<hine  weighes  40,000  lbs., 
and  is  designed  to  tM>  driven  by  a  a-in.  high  .speed  double 
l>elt. 
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RoYKHSmitK     Im»1,  NtvUY    ANli    iLvCIUXE    Go. 


■The  tool  iMtistratod  in  tiio  aoioinimiiyiiiK  ousraving  U  an 
interpRtinj;  applii-ation  of  moi(»i'  <!riviii.^  to  tlie  i-<>quircments  of 
modern  pumliins  aii<i  sin-ariiig  niai  liiimry  servu'e.  Tlie  dfr 
sign  of  this  machine  is  «»xtrem«»ly  heavy,  and  in  the  effort  useil 


'■y^-^ 


fly-wTaeels  are  located  close  toyetlKT.  and  as^  iho  sliafl  lii  very  . 
short,   aiHl  ahso  of  largo   (iianiotfr,   therv    is   little   »haace  for 
^torsion  or  siiiing  in  ilic  .shaft.     Tbisi*^  an  imiJOrtanL  feature    . 
iu  connection  with  a  innuh  or  shearing  uiachin«:    ^  i-: -.  ;~H:; :/ 
;vThe  drive,  is  £ttrnl«li«d  by  a  o  h.p.  constant-spoed  dire<'l-cur-   ' 
rent  tnotot,  huilt  by  the  Crork<M-AVheeler  ComiJaiiy.  Atniiero.  .' 
N.  J. .which  drives  the  cast  sie«l  gear  on  the  tty-wliccl  sliaft  - 
ihrongh  a  rawhide  pinioh  on  the  arnjatUre  shaft.    The  gear 
iaiios  are  such  1^  to  bring  the. proper  fly-wheel   .sinM?tl.   for  ,'■ 
which  the  hiachine  was  designed,  ijirectfy.    Thiti  style  of  drive 
is   very   convenient  and    neat,   rcqiiirijig  no  extra  lloor  si»av'e 
;an(l  also  fceepiug  the  niotor  iijrout  of  .the  "way  of  harm.  •.  .- V'T  v 
:.  This  machine  has  an  ISin.  thioiat  oh  both  sides,  and  has  a;  : 
•sliearing  (■apacity  of  tf  ins.  x  %  in.  flai  and  I'i  ins.  round  iron   - 
antl  a  punch.inK  capacity  of  lifi.  iioie  through  •'•sin.  iron  plate.    . 
ll  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  jjuncU,  side  is  provided  with  a  . 
removable  lower  jaw.  which  niaUfis  it.  deslfahile  for  punching  .: 
IbeaniK  aiid  channelss.    This  makes- ah  ideal  nuuliine  for  ptjuch  ',' 
and  s^hear  \vork  of  modern  leiininfmenis.     The  «H'ieutric  shaft'.;. 
, is  of  steel  and  of  a  large  dianiei.-r:  giving  aniplewearing  sur*-    ^ 
'fuee,   SThe  eecenti'ic  ftoxes  are  ihafle  of  id!o>»phorits  bronzed  '     •  -'.- 
'  ;  It  is  hMjlt  by  the  tloy<'rsford  Fouiuby'  andiiarbine  ConVpauy,  .. 
of  Uoyersffnti.  I'a.,  wh(»  Iniilil  a'iargT^  range  of  sizes  <tf  punch 
and  shearin.i;  nia<bines.  < ombim-d  and  singK»  etid.  and  for  al- 
most all   purposes,   iiicjirding   railr«79d   shop.    Ipfonioilve   a»>d  V 
<ar  building  and  geitpral  mat  hitu'  shop  worti...%x'^-  ;•  ..^  ■.  ^;\r.r 


GEARED  VARIABLE  SPEED    DRIVE   FOR  THE  "AMERI- 
CAN'*,- LATHE..-.. 


;Ti#;;AM*;»{«.AN    TtMil.    \^Y»iJK4'  .<^^ 


TIIK    noYKUSlOKl)    .\li)f((i:.I)UIVK.V    ClO.MtaNKl>    IM.  NCIl     .V\U    SiriCAtt         . 

to  bring  the  construi  itoh  itp  to  niod<^in'  r(Minii"i?menfs,  the  or- 
^dinary  staiulards  have  beeu  <veaiiy  .sutpasseil  in  this  dc.sigii. 

Exeei»tiuiial  lly-wheel  capacUv_  haMl)eeiijirovWH«I;U>  store  up 
a  large  siu  [dus  6r  JPnerg^^  IrsUWet'n  siickes  foi'^drLyijig  at  in- 
stants ot   punching  m  shearing.     It  .w.ili.:  be  iiotWed  -tha:t  the 


In  View  of  the  marked  tentlericy^fin  'Mioiierh  .shop  p'ractiee    '. 
toward  all-gear  drives  for  niai  bine  tools,  the  lathe  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  will  be, of  special  interest  to  all 
who  are  eoncorn4'd  with   the  use  Of  machine  tools.     It  shows   ?. 
the  .Amoriran  lathe,  iiuilt  by  The  Am  or  lean.  Tool  Works  Co.,  >." 
Cim  innali,  O..  with  a  nou-  friction  aU-geared  head»  Uesijjned   '? 
for  direct  .cs)nne<tion  to  an  electric  motor;  .. . '•  .-V      -M  ■',..;  --;-; 
.The  head.'^tock  Is,  in  this  <ase..  iniili,  as  a  eonlplete  unit  to  -v.: 
whith  any  lypp  of  motor,  constant  Or  A^rialde-speed,  may  l»e  f? 
readily  (onnected.  the  motor  being  aui  on  top.  or  at  the  rear^^'. 
isf  the  gear  casing.,    The ; riH'ihaJiicai-sp^ed  changing  device  is\V3' 
simple  and   powerful,   requiring  only  six  geaij*  for  the  variotis '".i 
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changes  of  spindle  speeds.  It  has  a  very  few  parts  and  less 
gears  than  any  other  similar  device.  All  the  gearing  and 
mechanism  are  neatly  and  completely  housed  in,  and  the  gears 
are  arranged  to  run  at  very  low  pitch  line  velocities,  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  noise  incidental  to  all-gear  drives.  Friction 
clutches  are  used  throughout,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
slip  gears,  pull  pins,  hollow  shafts,  tumbler  gears  or  compli- 
cated and  frail  parts. 

This  construction,  in  connection  with  a  fifteen-speed  motor, 
was  made  to  provide  sixty  spindle  speeds  on  the  20-inch  lathe, 
ranging  from  5  to  322  rev.  per  min.,  in  geometrical  progression, 
all  of  which  are  instantly  and  easily  obtainable  while  the  tool 
is  in  operation;  the  motor  controller  lever  is  located  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  apron  convenient  to  the  hand  of  the 
operator.  This  speed-changing  mechanism  is  also  adaptable 
to  belt  driving  from  a  countershaft,  as  in  the  illustration;  it 
also  has  the  advantage  that  the  great  flexibility  of  this  con- 
struction will  permit  a  machine  thus  installed  as  a  belt-driven 
lathe  to  be  readily  converted  into  a  motor-driven  lathe  at  any 
future  time. 

This  new  design  of  lathe  is  unquestionably  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  as  the  general  trend  of  machine  tool  progress 
points  toward  the  use  of  machines  with  variable-speed  driving 
mechani.sms.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  geared  variable- 
speed  drive  are  incomparably  greater  than  the  antiquated  cone 
pulley  and  belt  drive.  Especially  is  this  gear  mechanism  of 
advantage  in  connection  with  motor  driving;  with  constant- 
speed  motors  a  convenient  range  of  speeds  is  provided,  while 
in  applying  a  variabie-speed  motor,  the  speed  range  in  the 
motor  may  be  greatly  reduced,  without  sacrificing  the  re- 
sultant range  at  the  lathe  spindle — this  permits  a  much  small- 
er motor  to  be  used.  The  American  Tool  Works  Company 
are  to  be  commended  for  bringing  out  this  design. 


The  Kennicott   Water   Softener   Company   have   establbbed   an 
office  at  2U  Great  Saint  Helens,  London,  E.  C,  England. 


VIBRATION    TEST   OF    STAYBOLT    IRON. 

Last  August  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  conducted  some  vibratory 

tests  on  a  number  of  staybolt  irons  by  different  makers,  with  a  view 

of  reproducing  in  severer  form  the  vibrations  to  which  staybolts 

are  .subjected  in  locomotive  boilers.     The  vibrations  were  produced 

at  a  rate  of  32  per  minute.     The  results,  which  are  received  from 

the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  are  as  follows : 

Size.  Duration.  Broke  on 

Falls    hollow   charcoal    iron 1  in.  157  mins.  5,024  vibrations 

Falls  solid  charcoal  iron 1  in.  131  mins.  4,192  vibrations 

"B"    iron    1  in.  75  nains.  2.400  vibrations 

"C"    iron    .^... 1  in.  75  mins.  2,400  vibrations 

"D"  iron   .*"■.... 1  in.  85  mins.  2.635  vibrations 

"E"    iron %  in.  120  mins.  3.840  vibrations 

'•F"    iron    1  in.  95  mins.  3,040  vibrations 

The  actual  duration  of  the  Falls  hollow  charcoal  iron  was  161  mins., 
equal  to  5.192  vibrations,  but  the  resistant  strenRth  of  the  sample 
caused  intermittent  attention  by  the  tester,  with  wooden  wedges  to  keep 
the  sample  taut,  and  for  this  4  mins.   were  deducted. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

A  centrifugal  pump  of  novel  design  and  unprecedented  capabilities 
will  he  exhibited  at  the  St.  Jjouis  Kxpasition  by  Henry  R;  Worthing- 
ton.  of  New  York  City.  That  this  pump  marks  a  distinct  departure 
from  the  usual  centrifugal  practice  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  will  be  capable  of  delivering  about  500  gals,  of  water 
per  minute  against  a  head  of  250  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  with  high 
efficiency.  This  pump  is  of  the  type  known  as  the  multi-stage,  tur- 
bine centrifugal,  and  differs  in  a  great  many  respects  from  the  cen- 
trifugal pumps  with  which  engineers  have  been  familiar. 


Work  is  fast  nearing  completion  upon  the  new  power  plant  of 
the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  This  bids  fair 
to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
special  care  having  been  taken  in  connection  with  every  detail  to 
secure  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  most  modern  equipment.  The 
plant  will  comprise  four  water  tube  boilers,  with  stokers  supplied 
by  forced  draft,  an  economizer  with  induced  draft,  and  a  complete 
outfit  of  generating  sets,  all  of  the  Sturtevant  make,  together  with 
condenser,  air  compressor,  etc.  The  Sturtevant  exhaust  head  is 
also  used  for  separating  the  water  and  oil  from  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engines. 


Mr.  Irving  II.  Reynolds  will  soon  retire  from  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  and  the  duties  of  chief  engineer  will  be  assumed  by  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  various  departments,  these  engineers 
availing  themselves  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  company. 

Messrs.  Pedrick  &  Ayer,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  O.  Cumback  as  superintendent  of  their  plant  at 
that  point.  He  has  for  several  years  been  connected  with  the 
motive  power  department  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
at  the  Elizabethport  shops. 


The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
have  recently  doubled  the  capacity  of  their  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  double  refined,  charcoal  iron,  hollow  and  solid  stay- 
bolt  material.  They  have  also  added  a  50  by  200  ft.  extension  to 
their  buildings  for  increase  of  storage  capacity  for  raw  material 
and  manufactured  product. 


The  Washburn  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  announce  that 
they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Pennsylvania  Malleable 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  manufacture  and  sell  all  their  dif- 
ferent types  of  couplers  in  the  Central,  Eastern  and  New  England 
States.  The  Washburn  Company  will  continue  the  sale  and  manu- 
facture in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Riehle  Bros.  Testing  Machine  Company,  1424  North  Ninth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  announce  that  because  their  catalogues 
have  become  too  bulky  for  general  distribution  (the  nine  catalogues 
weigh  three  pounds)  they  are  sending  out  coupons  upon  which  any 
desired  catalogue  may  be  ordered,  whereupon  it  will  be  promptly 
sent  by  mail.  These  pamphlets  are  described  in  folders  which  are 
issued  with  the  coupons. 


Wm.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turers of  the  Scaife  and  We-Fu-Go  Systems  for  softening  and  puri- 
fying water,  have  appointed  Mr.  C.  A.  Malau,  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  their  sole  representative  in  that  Republic  for  the  sale  of 
their  various  systems  for  this  purpose.  This  company  is  now  manu- 
facturing several  types  of  water  purifying  systems  ;  intermittent 
or  continuous ;  treating  the  water  either  hot  or  cold.  They  have 
had  an  extensive  experience  in  this  line,  and  are  prepared  to  carry 
out  any  kind  of  water  piirification  which  they  undertake.  They 
report  that  they  are  now  softening  and  purifying  350,000,000  gals, 
of  water  daily  for  steam  boilers  and  other  industries  where  pure 
soft  water  is  desirable  with  their  various  systems.  Mr.  Malau  is 
esi)ecially  well  fitted  to  look  after  his  clients  in  Mexico,  as  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  engineering  and  industrial  wants  of 
that  country,  and  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 
of  water  purification. 


From  a  San  Francisco  correspondent  we  learn  that  at  the  Nim- 
shew  I'ower  House  of  the  Valley  Counties  Power  Company,  a 
sub-company  of  the  California  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  the  first 
two  machines  have  begun  operation,  feeding  into  the  transmission 
line  of  the  Bay  Counties  Power  Company.  The  power  house  is 
located  in  the  Butte  Creek  Canyon,  twenty-four  miles  from  Chico. 
The  available  total  head  of  water  is  1531  feet,  taken  down  in  one 
l)ipe  line  6,200  feet  long,  and  tapering  in  three  sections,  from  30  to 
-S\'-2  inches  diameter.  Within  the  power  house  the  pipe  terminates 
in  a  Y,  each  branch  of  the  Y  supplying  a  3,700  h.p.  water-wheel, 
I  he  largest  wheels  operated  as  yet  by  one  single  jet  of  water.  The 
generators  are  of  the  Stanley  Electric  Company's  make,  the  rotary 
element  mounted  on  one  single  shaft  with  the  water-wheel ;  the 
entire  hydro-electric  unit  runs  in  two  bearings,  the  rotary  element 
of  the  generator  between  the  bearings,  and  the  water-wheel  over- 
hung. The  shaft  and  disc  are  nickel  steel  forgings,  (the  shaft 
l)eing  hollow  forged  and  oil  tempered,)  made  by  the  Bethlehem 
Stoel  Company ;  and  the  buckets  are  steel  castings  of  the  patented 
ellipsoidal  type.  The  total  weight  of  the  revolving  part  of  each 
unit  is  over  forty  tons ;  the  speed,  240  rev.  per.  min.  Each  water- 
wheel  is  provided  with  a  Doble  patented  needle,  regulating  detlect- 
ing  nozzle  and  hydraulically  operated  piston  gate,  a  Lombard  type 
1)  governor  with  electric  speed  controller,  taking  care  of  the  sudden 
fluctuations  of  the  load  by  deflecting  the  nozzle,  whereas  the  regu- 
lating needle  is  operated  by  hand  and  set  according  to  the  average 
load  of  the  respective  hours  of  the  day.  The  hydraulic  machinery, 
including  shaft,  bearings  and  gates,  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
Abner  Doble  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
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